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ABSTRACT 

This  report  contains  statements  by  a  variety  of 
persons  and  organizations  on  House  of  Representatives  Bills  amending 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965   (ESEA).  Particular 
attention  is  giveji  to  the  value  of  Title  I  ESEA  (compensatory 
education)   programs  since  some  of  the  Bills  propose  to  amend  or 
extend  these  programs.  Another  Bill  proposes  a  type  of  revenue 
sharing.  (JF) 
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ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1973 


TUESDAY,  FEBBUABY  27,  1973 

House  of  Rkpreskntatives, 
Gbxer.\l  StTBCO^rari'iTEE  ox  EDucAnox, 

OF  THE  CO:MariTTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LaBOR, 

Washington,  Di\ 


The  subcommittee  met  at  9  -.05  a,m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room  B-o74:. 
Eayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins  (chairmuu  of 
tlie subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present :  Representatives  Perkins,  Lehman,  Bell,  Pej-ser,  and  Towell. 

Staff  members  present:  John  F.  Jennings,  majoriry  ooun^?t'i ;  Chris- 
topher Cross,  minority  legislative  associate;  ]\ydie  Gaskins.  spcciid 
assistant;  and  Toni  Painter*  secretary. 

Chairman  Perkins.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  A  qnorum  is 
present. 

Our  first  witness  this  morning  is  Superintendent  Nyquisi,  C^nnniis- 
sioner  of  Education,  Albany,  N.Y.  I  am  deliglited  to  wolcoine  you 
here  this  morning.  Pic  is  accompanied  by  .]\ir.  iMacKinnon.  Come 
around,  gentlemen. 

Dr.  Nyquist,  you  proceed  in  any  manner  that  you  prefer.  We  are 
delighted  to  welcome  you  here.  We  are  particularly  concerned  about  the 
formula  for  title  I.  Since  you  have  some  knowledge  of  the  way  the 
formula  has  worked  in  your  State,  I  would  like  for  you  to  tell  the 
committee  whether  or  not  you  would  be  in  favor  of  going  to  testing  and 
let  that  be  a  basis  for  the  distribution  of  the  money. 

Give  us  some  insight  along  that  line,  if  you  can,  in  connection  with 
your  testimony  this  morning. 

Mr.  Peyser.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  yield  for  a  moment? 

Chairman  Perkins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Peyser.  I  wanted  to  particularly  thank  the  Commissioner  for 
being  here  

Chaii  •man  Perkins.  I  wanted  to  congratulate  my  colleague.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  worthy  men  in  Congress.  He  is  always  on  hand,  and  he  has 
made  every  contribution  in  the  field  of  education  that  he  can  possibly 
make  since  he  has  been  here. 

It  is  always  pleasing  to  have  Mr.  Peyser  by  my  side» 

Mr.  Peyser.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  that  having 
Commissioner  Xyqulst  here  this  morning  is  a  real  opportunity  because 
he  has  faced  one  of  the  most  difficult  periods  in  the  educational  process, 
in  New  York  State,  and  I  think  he  has  been  innovative,  and  has  created 
an  atmosphere  in  New  York  in  a  very  difficult  time  that  T  hopp  and 
believe  is  having  an  impact  on  education  all  over  the  country. 

I  think  we  are  fortunate  in  having  him  here. 
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STATEMENT  OF  DE.  EWALD  B.  NYQUIST,  PRESIDENT,  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YOEK,  AND  COMMISSIONER  OF 
EDUCATION,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  P.  ALSTAIE  MacKINNON,  ASSIST- 
ANT FOB  FEDERAL  LEGISLATION 

Dr.  Nyquist.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Peuiuxs.  Without  objection,  your  prepared  statement 
will  be  inserted  into  the  record  and  you  proceed  in  any  manner  you 
prefer. 

[The  statement  referred  to  follows :] 

Statement  by  Dr.  Ewald  B.  Nyquist,  Pkesident,  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York  axd  Commissioner  of  Education 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  Ewald  B.  Nyqust,  President 
of  tlie  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  Commissioner  of  Education.  May 
I  express  my  appreciation  for  this  opportunity  to  address  the  legislation  before 
this  Committee,  notably  H,R.  69  and  H.H.  16,  proposals  extending  and  renewing 
Federal  elementary  and  secondary  education  programs.  I  would  like  to  highly 
commend  the  Honorable  Chairman  Perkins  for  moving  ahead  with  speed  in  this 
critical  area  of  need.' 

The  issues  I  address  appear  in  the  following  order :  Program  Evaluation,  ESBA 
Design  and  Administration,  Fiscal  Year  1974  Budget,  Financing  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education,  Social/Effort  Overburden,  Federal  Resource  Allocation, 
and  Other  Comments  on  H.R.  69. 

I.  PROGRAM  EVALUATION 

A.  Title  I 

During  the  past  five  years,  substantial  Federal  funds  have  been  expended  for 
compensatory  education  programs  under  ESEA,  Title  I.  There  is  considerable 
controversy  over  the  impact  of  this  expenditure.  Evidences  of  specific  projects 
can  be  shown  to  have  created  exceptionally  good  results.  Gross  evaluations  of 
the  program  tend  to  be  disappointing  to  all  parties.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
ESEA,  Title  I  from  the  outset  was  never  fixed,  as  a  program  which  had  very 
concrete  and  explicit  objectives  for  the  basic  skills  of  reading  or  arithmetic — 
those  subjects  which  are  most  likely  to  be  evaluated.  The  legislation  did  not 
state  that  the  objective  of  Title  I,  for  example,  was  that  each  person  who  was 
receiving  assistance  from  this  Act  would  achieve  one  grade  level  of  reading  or 
arithmetic  performance  in  the  course  of  one  year's  study.  Since  no  such  nation- 
wide explicit  objectives  were  established,  it  is  impossible  to  weigh  the  value  of 
ESEA  I  by  a  nationwide  test  on  specific  reading  and  mathematie  measures  or 
any  other  measures. 

The  critics  of  ESEA,  Title  I  point  to  the  fact  that  in  the  urban  and  rural  areas 
toward  which  Title  I  funds  were  directed,  there  has,  in  general,  been  a  decline 
in  reading  and  mathematie  te.st  results.  The  unknown  factor  is,  however,  how 
much  of  a  decline  there  would  have  been  had  there  been  no  expenditure  of  Title 
I,  ESEA  funds.  Although  it  is  incumbent  on  all  authorities  who  have  had  respon- 
sibility for  Title  I  funds,  to  develop  the  best  evaluation  measures  possible  on  the 
broad  array  of  projects,  we  mast  admit  that  the  overall  question  of  the  "value" 
of  this  compensatory  education  program  cannot  be  definitively  stated.  It  must 
be  noted  that  this  admission  is  no  different  from  that  which  must  be  made  by 
those  who  administer  the  billions  of  dollars  in  health  care  and  research  in  social 
welfare  programs,  in  defense  programs,  or  virtually  every  other  service  of  govern- 
ment. The  ultimate  test  of  the  "value"  of  these  several  services  or  activities  of 
government  is  Impossible  to  state. 

We  can,  however,  point  to  crtain  effects  that  programs  such  as  BSE  A,  Title  I 
have  had.  Three  are  cited. 

Before  1966,  although  there  were  scattered  examples  of  compensatory  pro- 
grams, it  was  little  understood  or  accepted  in  this  nation  that  in  order  to  achieve 
more  equal  performance  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  unequal  expenditures. 
Title  I,  ESEA  broke  the  ice  in  gaining  the  recognition  that  children  who  were 
economically  and  educationally  disadvantaged  would  need  more  resources  per 
pupil  than  more  advantaged  pupils  in  order  '  o  achieve  the  desired  results.  In  a 
O     state  such  as  New  York,  it  was  only  after  ESKA  Title  I  that  the  state  was  moved 
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to  the  establishment  of  an  urban  education  program  directed  specifically  at  those 
children  whose  reading  performance  was  below  competence.  In  other  states, 
similar  programs  have  subsequently  been  developed.  E8EA,  Title  I  has  helped 
to  establish  an  important  understanding  and  concept  ir.  educational  expenditure. 

In  the  administration  of  ESEA,  Title  I,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  issue 
of  comparability,  the  Nation's  attention  ha.s  been  dmwn  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  an  unequal  distribution  of  resources  for  education  within  the  scliool  districts 
and  among  school  districts,  in  this  case  in  genera^,  the  less  advantaged  students 
receiving  lesser  resources  within  a  schoo]  district  than  the  more  advantaged 
students  because  of  a  variety  of  factors  the  most  important  one  being  the  ex- 
perience of  the  teacher. 

Although  it  was  not  an  expressed  purpose  of  ESEA  I  to  achieve  the  result  of 
altering  expen'^iture  patterns  in  the  states  which  generally  t^nd  to  have  state  aid 
formulas  that  favcr  suburban  and  not  urban  and  rural  areas,  ESEA,  Title  I  has 
resulted  in  putting  greater  resources  into  the  latter  areas.  The  net  effect,  there- 
fore, has  been  to  move  school  expenditures  in  the  direction  of  equalization  as 
called  for  in  the  Serrano  or  Rodriguez  decisions  . 

1.  Survey  results  for  reading  and  mathematics. — In  response  to  requests,  the 
New  York  State  Education  Department  hJis  made  a  survey  of  reading  and 
mathematics  achievement  data  collected  from  ESEA  I  project  participants.  The 
study  followed  a  procedure  of  comparing  pupils'  predicted  achievement  gains 
with  their  actual  gains,  devised  by  the  Xortlieastern  State  ESEA  I  evaluators 
in  mid-1972.  Reading  and  mathematics  were  selected  as  the  sole  academic  areas 
for  investigation. 

The  study  used  as  a  basic  statistic  the  rate,  in  months,  of  educational  progress 
made  by  students.  A  particular  student's  past,  pi-ogress  was  analyzed  to  determine 
his  rate  of  achievement  on  a  month-to-month  basis.  The  research  used  the  assump- 
tion that  the  pupil  would  continue  at  this  computed  rate.  This  estp.lDlislied  his 
Predicted  Gain.  Students  were  given  tests  before  entering  ESEA  I  funded  pro- 
grams and  upon  completion  of  the  programs.  The  resulting  rates  of  growth ^  in 
months,  achieved  during  the  programs  were  averaged,  thus  obtaining  a  Grand 
Mean  (average)  Rate  of  Gain  for  Reading  and  a  Grand  Mean  Rate  of  Gain  for 
Mathematics.  Reading  and  mathematics  data  were  then  separated  into  a  *'Lesser 
Grand  Mean"  for  elementary  pupils  only  and  "Lesser  Grand  Mean"  for  secondary 
pupils.  The  results  are  averages  for  total  mathematics  and  total  reading  scores 
(Grand  Means)  ;  and  separate  averages  for  mathematics  and  reading  by  level 
(elementary  and  secondary  ^'Lesser  Means").  Let  me  briefly  indicate  :iie  levels  of 
success  shown  by  these  ESEA  I  programs. 

The  Grand  Mean  Rate  of  gain  for  over  45,000  ESEA  I  program  elementary  and 
secondary  pupils  in  reading  achievement  was  more  than  1%  months,  per  month. 
This  compares  quite  favorably  with  a  predicted  months  gain,  per  month.  The 
Grand  Mean  Rate  for  8,000  elementary  and  secondary  students  in  the  mathe- 
matics area  was  computed  at  1%  months  gain  per  month ;  tnis  as  against  a  pre- 
diction of,  again,  only  %  months  progress  per  month.  This  -lemonstrates  an 
appreciable  difference  between  achievement  gains  predicted  by  previous  scholas- 
tic records  and  gains  occurring  during  the  special  treatment  provided  by  ESEA  I. 

Th2  data  has  been  presented  here  in  graph  form,  each  graph  being  followed  by 
a  briet  narrative  summary.  Complete  raw  data  is  available,  though  the  graphs 
adequately  represent  the  major  trend  in  the  findings. 

It  should  be  noted,  when  considering  the  effectiveness  and  completeness  of 
evaluation,  that  several  problems,  endemic  to  large  urban  areas  such  as  New 
York  City,  prevent  an  extremely  thorough  evaluation.  First,  the  city  student 
population  is  characterized  by  a  high  turnover  rate.  In  New  York  City,  District  I 
has  reported  a  70  percent  turnover  for  the  1972-73  school  year  by  Fehruarj/  1! 
Second,  urban  centers  are  also  the  scene  of  strong  out-migration.  New  York  City, 
again,  reports  an  average  of  21  percent  per  school  year. 

These  factors  lead  to  some  distortion  and  inaccuracy  in  large  city  evaluation 
data,  but  the  Title  I  data  to  follow  has  to  some  degree  been  corrected  for  these 
possible  errors. 
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Lesser  Grand  Mean  for 
Elementary  Reading 


TABLE  I 


Lesser  Grand  Mean  for 
Secondary  Reading 


Months 
(In  Tenths) 


Months 
(In  Tenths) 


10 


(1.61) 


(.  ')7) 


Legend; 


10 


No  Pre-test 


Prior  to 
Treatment 


During  Treatment 


-(.  S«). 


(1.91) 


(I.Z8) 


Prior  to 
Treatment 


Durinii  Treatment 


Total  Total 

Pupils:   45,  274       .  59         1. 33  Pupils:     4.  936     .  58         i.  73 

Prior  to  Average  I^rior  to  Average 

Treatment  Treatment  Treatment  Treatment 


Leaser  Grand  Mean  Rates  of  Gain  for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Reading. — 
The  iJ:raph  above  pre.sents  average  rates  of  gain  prior  to  treatment  for  all  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  treatment  i)articipant*;  where  predicted  rates  were  avail- 
able and  wliere  they  were  unavailable.  Accompanying  this  information  are  the 
average  rates  of  gain  during  troatnients  for  all  treatuient-participauts  for  both 
groups.  The  data  is  combined  for  both  eleniaitsiry  and  secondarj^  reading  treat- 
ment-participants. Tlie  Lessor  Grand  Mean  Rate  of  Gain  for  lJ),nG7  elementary 
treatment-participants  prior  to  treatment  was  .59  months  gain  per  month  of 
school  year.  The  Lesser  Grand  Mean  Rate  of  Gain  for  ^5,274  elementary  partici- 
pants was  1.33  montli.s  gain  per  month  of  treatment.  The  Lesser  Grand  Mean 
Rate  of  Gain  for  1,428  secondary  participants  prior  to  treatment  was  .58  months 
per  mouth  of  school  year.  The  Lesser  Grand  Mean  Rate  of  Gain  for  4,936  sec- 
ondary participants  was  1,73  months  gain  pe;r  month  of  treatment. 
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TAULK  2 


l.naser  Orand  Mean 
for  Seccjndary  Matheniatics 


Months 
(In  Tenths  \ 


10 


(1.30) 


■  (.62) 

(KT'M 


Months 


Vre-teat/ 
PoHt-teat  20 


No  Pre-test  10 


f.67) 


(2.  69) 


Prior  to 
Treatment 


DiiriiiR  Treatment 


Total 

Pwpils:   6,  579      .  6^ 


1.  64 

Prior  to  '  Average 
Treatment  IVtatment 


Prior  to  During  Treatment 
Treatment 


Total 
I'upilb; 


500       .jn        Z.  S3 
Prior  to  Avera-^e 
Treatment  Treatinent 


Lesser  Grand  Mean  Rates  of  Gain  for  Element  ory  and  Secondary  Mat  he- 
matics.— The  graph  ahove  presents  average  rates  of  gain  prior  to  frojitnienr  for 
all  treatment-participants*  where  predicted  rates  \yere  availabie.  Acocanpanyirig 
this  information  are  tlie  average  rates-  of  gain  dnring  treatments  for  all  treat- 
ment-participants for  both  groups.  The  data  is  conibino<l  for  both  elementary 
and  .seeondai'y  mathematics  treatment-i)artieipants.  The  Lesser  Grand  Mean  Rate 
of  Gain  for  the  6,579  elementary  pupils  was  1.04  months  per  month  l)elween  pre- 
test and  post- tost  administrations.  The  Lesser  Grand  INIean  Rate  of  Gain  for  all 
1,500  secondary  mathenmties  treatinent  participants  was  mouths  growth  per 
month  that  elapsed  between  the  pre-test  and  post- test  administrations. 
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TABLE  3 


Grand  Mean  Rate  of  Gain 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Mathematics 


Grand  Mean  Rate  of  Gain 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Reading 


Months 
(In  Tenths) 

20  ! 


15 


Months 
(In  Tenths) 


10 


(1.94) 


(1.  3H\ 


.-(.63)- 


Legend; 


15  - 


Pre-test/ 
Post-test 


No  Pre-test 


Prior  to 
Treatment 


During  Treatment 


(1.65) 


(.09) 


Prior  to 
Treatment 


During  Treatment 


Total 

Pupils :  H.OVf 


.  63         1.  77 
Prior  to  Average 
Treatment  Treatment 


Total 

Pupils:    50,210    .59         1.  37 

Prior  to  Average 
Treatment  Treatment 


Grand  Mean  Rate  of  Gain  for  Reading  and  Mathematics. — Tlie  graph  above 
presents  average  rates  of  gain  prior  to  treatment  for  the  combined  elementary 
and  secondary  reading  and  combined  elementarj'  and  secondary  mathematics 
treatment-participants.  Group  Mean  scores  were  available  for  over  58,000  pupils 
that  achieved  beyond  expectation.  The  20,995  pupils  for  which  predicted  post-te.st 
reading  means  were  available  achieved  at  a  rate  of  .59  month's  growth  for  every 
month  spent  in  school.  The  same  pupils  achieved  at  a  rate  of  .99  month  jfor 
every  month  between  pre-test  and  post-test  during  the  ESEA  I  funded  treatment. 
The  29,215  treatment-participants  for  whom  no  predicted  post-test  reading  scores 
were  available  achieved  at  a  rate  of  1.65  montJis  for  every  month  betvt^een  pre- 
tests and  post-tests. 

The  Grand  Mean  Rate  of  Gain  in  Mathematics  for  2,451  treatment-pa rticipant.s 
prior  to  treatment  was  .63  month's. gain  per  month  of  scliool  year.  The  Grand 
Mean  Rate  of  Gain  for  all  8,079  participants  was  1.77  months'  gain  per  month  of 
treatment.  The  same  pupils  achieved  at  a  rate  of  1.38  months  for  every  month  of 
treatment  between  pre-test  and  post-test.  The  treatment-participants  for  whom 
no  predicted  pre-test  reading  scores  were  available  achieved  at  a  rate  of  1.94 
months  for  every  month  between  pre-test  and  post-test. 

2.  Survey  results  for  Migrant  education  programs. — In  Fiscal  Year  1972,  New 
.  York  State  schools  provided  special  education  programs  for  approximately  7,000 
children  of  migrant  agricultural  workers.  Because  these  children  move  from 
school  district  to  school  district,  inter-  and  intra-state  during  the  school  year, 
the  lack  of  continuity  in  educational  presentation  hinders  their  academic  prog- 
res.'s.  New  York  has  attacked  this  problem  by  providing  compensatory  programs 
both  during  the  regular  school  year  and  during  the  summer  periods.  Summer 
programs  are  totally  funded  by  Federal  money,  while  during  the  regular  school 
term  Federal  funds  supplement  the  local  and  state  basic  expend! tnre.s-  Presented 
in  the  tables  which  follow  are  summaries  of  test  results  from  Summer  Migrant 
Programs  which  were  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Pupil  Testing  and  Advisory 
Services  of  the  New  York  State  Education  Department.  We  have  chosen  to  con- 
centrate on  summer  projects  for  several  reasons.  First,  it  is  posnib'e  to  isolate 
and  identify  a  specific  program  population,  since  the  children  are  exposed  to  the 
Q    itire  program  (6-8  weeks).  Second,  foUowup  studies  are  made  possible  through 
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program  isolation.  Finally,  as  previously  stated,  summer  programs  are  totally 
funded  by  Federal  funds,  making  the  correlation  between  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion and  program  achievement  highly  visible. 

Several  major  findings  demonstrate  the  high  impact  of  these  programs. 

Achievement  gains  in  summer  and  school  year  programs  are  extremely 
consistent  over  the  range  of  six  years  (TABLE  6)  ; 

School  term  gains  for  these  educationally  disadvantaged  children  con- 
sistently meet  or  exceed  the  expected  normal  gain  of  six  months  per  ten- 
month  period ; 

Summer  test  scores  most  emphatically  show  extremely  high  gain — usually 
three  months  per  one  and  one-half  months'  treatment.  This  figure  is  two  and 
three  times  the  expected  growth  rate  for  summer  programs ; 

Mathematics  and  reading  scores  for  summer  programs  both  show  con- 
sistency, and  normal  and  above-normal  gain  rate  (TABLES  4,  5  and  6)  ; 

The  1972  monolingual  and  bilingual  children  showed  equally  favorable 
reaction  to  the  migrant  summer  program  (TABLE  7)  ;  demonstrating  the 
high  effectiveness  of  the  projects. 
We  believe  this  data  shows  the  effectiveness  of  concentrating  Federal  support 
on  specifically  identified  groups  of  the  educationally  disadvantaged.  But  more 
importantly,  the  data  shows  the  necessity  for  continued  Federal  funding  in  these 
areas.  The  money  is  necessary,  first  to  support  the  strong  .summer  programs  and 
second,  to  provide  assistance  to  compensatory  programs  during  the  school  year. 

TABLE  4.-WIDE  RANGE  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST-SCORFS  IN  READING  FOR  6-  TO  8-WEEK  SUMMER  PROGRAMS 


Pretest        Fosttest  Average 
Grede  Age  range        Number        average        average  gain 


K   4.8-  5.7  60  P=K0.77  K0.12  +0.35 

1  :   5.8-6.7  182  K.39  K.69  +.30 

2   6.8-  7.7  171  1.56  1.75  .19 

3   7.8-  8.7  201  2.33  2.57  +.24 

4  ,   8.8-9.7  19B  3.22  3.53  +.31 

5   9.8-10.7  201  3.64  4.22  +.58 

6   10.8-11.7  157  4.20  4.83  +.63 

7   11.8-12.7  134  4.79  5.57  +.78 

8   12.8-13.7  80  5.58  6.32  +.74 

9   13.8-14.7  40  5,93  6.75  +.82 


Total:GradesKto9..   1,422  2.91  3.35  +.44 


The  table  above  pre.sents  test  score.s  and  gains  in  months  for  migrant  children 
in  Federally-funded  summer  reading  programs,  grades  K-ll  The  lowest  average 
gain  is  1.9  months,  which  is  nearly  two  times  the  expectetl  gain  for  a  six  to  eight 
week  summer  program.  The  overall  average  gain  for  the  1,422  pupils  is  4.4  months, 
demonstrating  the  high  impact  of  the  programs.  Especially  significant  in  an 
analysis  of  the  programs  is  in  progression  in  number  of  months  gained  as  grade 
level  increases. 


TABLE  5.— WtDE  RANGE  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST-SCORES  IN  ARITHMETIC  FOR  6-  TO  8.WEEK  SUMMER  PROGRAM 


Grade 

Age  range 

Pretest 

Postlest 

Average 

Number 

average 

average 

gam 

K  _ 

6Q 

P-K0.a9 

.  K0.33 

+0.44 

1  

182 

K.56 

tC93 

+0.37 

2  

172 

1.55 

2.03 

+0.48 

3  ,  

202 

2.29 

2.67 

+0.38 

4  

8.8-9.7 

196 

3.Q2 

3.31 

+0.29 

5  

9.8-10.7 

199 

3.60 

3.91 

+0.31 

6  

155 

4.12 

4.42 

+0.30 

7  

133 

4.43 

4.91 

+0.48 

8  

9  

80 

4.84 

5.43 

+0. 59 

40 

5.40 

5.80 

+0.40 

Total:  Grades  K  to  9..     .  . 

U419 

2.79 

3.17 

+0.38 

Table  5  above  displays  mathematics  test  scores  from  summer  programs  for 
nilgnmfc  cliildren  grades  K-D.  The  gains  in  months  clearly  sliow  consistent  above- 
expectation  achievement  by  the  pupils  in  these  Federally-funded  programs.  The 
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3.8  montlis  gain  average  is  nearly  four  times  the  expected  gain  for  a  six  to  eight 
week  summer  program, 

TABLE  6.-C0MPARIS0N  OF  GAINS  ON  WRAT-1967  THROUGH  1972  FOR  6-  TO  8-WEEK  SUMMER  PROGRAMS 

IN=2,000I 

Average  amount  or  gain 


Vear  Reading  Arithmetic 


1967   0,40  0.31 

1968   .33  .31 

1969   .29  .22 

1970  :   .32  .24 

1971   .31  .29 

1972   .44  .38 

Tin.«!  table  plainly  demonstrates  the  high  yield  in  terms  of  months  gained  in 
summer  programs,  as  well  as  the  consistency  of  high  yield  over  a  six-year  period. 

TABLE  7.-W1DE  RANGE  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST-SCORES  OF  BILINGUAL  AND  MONOLINGUAL  GROUPS 


Migrant  groups 

N 

Average  age 

Prestest 
average 

Posttest 
average 

Average  gain 

Spanish-English: 
English  only: 

233 
233 

1,237 
1,234 

9.7 
9.7 

8.8 
8.8 

3,13 
3. 25 

2.93 
2.76 

3.58 
3.52 

3. 36 
3.15 

+0.45 
+.  37 

+.43 
+.39 

How  do  the  gains  of  bilingual  children  compare  \ntli  those  of  monolingual 
children?  Complete  test  information  was  available  for  233  bilingual  children  who 
speafc  Spanish  as  their  primary  language.  As  Table  7  shows,  tJiis  bilingual  group 
made  average  gains  of  .45  in  reading  and  .37  in  arithmetic.  The  1,241  participants 
who  speak  English  only  gained  .43  in  reading  and  .39  in  arithmetic, 

TABLE  8.--CUMULAT(VE  GAINS  OF  REPEATERS  ON  THE  WRAT  OVER  2  VEARS 


Reading  Aiithmetic 


nepeater  group  N  G.E.          S.          R.        G.E.  S.  R, 

1971  and  1972  only: 

Posttest  average— 1971   305       2.32       0.36    2,28  0.27 

Pretest  average— 1972   305       3.06    0.74  2,81      ,  „ 0."53 

Posltest  average— 1972   305       3.42        .36    3,22  .41   

1-  year  gain  -   +1, 10   +.  94  . 

1970, 1971i  and  1972  only: 

Posttest  average— 70,.   152       2.07         .27    2.  14 

Pretest  average— 197i.'-   152        2.93   86  2.68, 

Posttest  average— J971...   152        3.17         ,25    3.00 

Pretest  aver2se-1972   152        3.B4   67  3,43 

Postlert  average— 1972   152        4.17         .  33    -3.81 

Poslteit  galn-19/Q-71   152     +1. 10   +.  86 

Posttest  gain~1971 -72   152     -fl.OO  ,   +.81 

2-  year  gain— 1970-72   +2.10   1,  +1.67 

This  table  is  an  excellent  demonstration  of  the  continued  growth  of  children 
as  they  returti  to -repeat  the  various  summer  |)rograms.  There  is  indicated  a  strong 
correlation  between  high  achievement  in  Rumm^r  programs  ^nth  similar  achieve- 
ment gains  in  regular  school  year  programs.  The  rate  of  educational  gain  for 
these  migrant  r<?i)eaters  is  very  close  to  the  rate  of  growth  of  "norm"  groups 
exposed  to  similar  continuous  schooling. 

We  hope  that  such  evidence  of  Federal  dollar  effectiveness  and  necessity  will 
bring  continued  support  for  disadvantaged  programs  from  Federal  legislation, 


.24 

.54 

.31 

.43 

.37 
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B.  Title  II 

Aside  from  the  important  contribution  of  enfihling  local  a^rencies  to  improve 
the  quality  and  availability  of  school  library  media  sen-ices  and  resources  and 
stimulate  new  approaches  to  learning,  Title  II  has  had  other  beneficial  con- 
sequences within  the  educational  system. 

First,  the  Basic  Grant  of  ESEA  II  has  required  applicants  to  engage  in  de- 
tailed and  syst<?matic  planning  effort.^.  Progress  in  local  agency  planning  can 
be  readily  noticed  in  comparison  to  their  past  efforts  with  earlier  applications  of 
three  years  ago. 

Second,  the  maintenance  of  local  effort  provisions  of  Title  II  has  provided  in- 
centive for  localities  to  make  true  commitments  to  Programs  and  change  that 
might  not  have  been  attempted  under  conditions  of  no  Federal  aid.  Local  citizens 
cannot  support  ec'ucational  costs  from  local  dollars  alone. 

Third,  ESEA  II  has  provided  assistance  to  the  new  regionalism  concept  in 
New  York,  BOCES,  permitting  speedier,  mori*  efficient  and  economic  implementa- 
tion. 

ESEA  II  has  been  extremely  valuable,  but  we  propose  that  its  value'to  the 
educational  efforts  of  local  agencies  could  be  greatly  enhanced  through  a  con- 
solidation with  NDEA  III,  thereby  providing  increased  incentive  and  financing 
in  this  area. 

(7,  Title  in 

In  the  seven  Federal  Fiscal  Years  since  the  passage  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  Title  III  has  undertaken  the  development  of  innovative 
and  creative  solutions  to  assessed  educational  needs.  During  this  i)€riod  educa- 
tional expenditures  in  New  York  State  have  totaled  29  billion  dollars  of  which 
Title  III  has  totaled  70.5  million  or  two-tenths  of  one  percent  of  the  total 
expenditure. 


Total  education  expenditures  Percentage 

  o^  total 

New  York           ESEA  educational 

Federal  fiscal  years                                                        State         title  til  expenditures 


July  1965  to  June  3972   $29,000,000,000    $70,500,000  0.2 


Title  III  has  funded  regional  projects  including  Regional  Planning  Offices  which 
serve  the  entire  State. 

186  local  districts  and  Boards  of  Cooperative  Educational  Services  have  par- 
ticipated in  projects  targeted  on  individual  districts  with  6.6%  of  public  school 
pupils  and  4%  of  non-public  school  pupils  participating. 


I  Number  of 

local  school     Percentage  of  New  York  State 
Districts  and/or  pupils  participating 

BOCES  

Federal  fiscal  years  participating  Public  Nonpublic 


June  1965  to  June  1972  1B6  6.6  4 


Title  III  successes  may  be  measured  when  local  school  districts  reallocate  re- 
sources and  support  Title  III  initiated  programs  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Federal 
funding  cycle.  Further  value  is  indicated  when  other  districts  replicate,  wholly 
or  in  part,  effective  practices.  Since  FY  '70  under  State  administration,  66  or  87 
Projects  or  76%  have  been  continued  by  local  districts  from  existing  funds.- 
During  this  same  time  period  219  other  districts  have  adapted  or  a:dopted  these 
effective  practicen. 

In  FY  '72  a  sl  o-TL-term  Mini-Project  Program  stimulated  creative  solutions  to 
local  problems.  273  projects .  w^ere  funded,  with  over  40,000  public  school  and 
3,000  non-public  school  participants.  170  of  these  projects  have  been  continued 
by  the  local  districts. 
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Projecls  Projects 
initiated  continued 
with—  with—  Number  of 

districts 


Title  III  Local  Percent  replicati.ig 

Time  period                                               funds  funds  continued  practices 

July  1969  to  June  1972                                                   87  66  76  219 

July  1971  to  June  1972                                                  273  170  62   


Plans  are  underway  to  initiate  diagnostic-prescriptive  and  instructional  sup- 
port sorvices  for  children  with  handicapping  conditions  with  FV  '73  funds. 

New  York  State  is  nominating  eight  projects  in  the  National  Title  III  Valida- 
tion Study.  This  new  process  will  identify  and  validate  effective  programs  and 
practices  for  national  dissemination. 

In  sum,  ESEA  III  Jias  been  effective  in  promoting  educational  change  in  New 
York  State.  Two-tenths  of  one  percent  of  the  total  New  York  State  educational 
expenditiwes  has  had  a  direct  effect  on  0.6%  of  the  public  school  pupils ,  47o  of 
the  States  non-puUic  pupils  in  186  local  school  districts  and  B0GJ3S.  Since  July 
1969,  76%  of  federally  funded  Title  III  projects  have  been  continued  with  local 
funds  and  219  school  districts  have  replicated  practices  developed  by  Title  III, 
ESEA. 

D.  Title  V 

Title  V  in  New  York  State  has  been  used  to  carry  out  a  number  of  special 
studies  and  innovation  projects  which  havo  led  to  improvements  in  the  State 
Education  Department's  programs.  We  have  been  able  to  improve  our  infor- 
mation-Rathering  capabilities  and  conduct  studies  in  such  areas  as  student 
financial  aid,  regional  data  processing  centers,  special  educational  problems  of 
the  cities:,  and  measuring  the  educational  performance  of  schools. 

Since  sov  ii  programs  as  would  come  under  Title  V  grants  nece.ssitate  rigorous 
practices  of  stafiP  recruitment  and  planning,  we  propose  that  this  Title  be  amended 
to  the  effect  that  live-year  programs  of  grants  to  States  or  groups  of  States  be 
established.  This  would  enable  the  creation  of  truly  comprehensive,  systematic 
and  continuous  programs  of  planning,  implementation  and  evaluation. 

E.  Title  VJI 

There  are  presently  24  bilingual  education  projects  funded  under  ESEA  Title 
yil  in  New  York  State.  The  program  has  grown  from  three  programs  in  1969-70 
to  the  present  size  wliich  reaches  16,194:  students.  Though  growth  is  apparent, 
the  present  program  appears  dwarfed  by  the  fact  that  New  York  State  lias  over 
300,000  pupils  in  need  of  such  transitional  education.  If  Title  VII  type  monies 
were  terminated,  these  meager  beginnings  would  be  hampered.  The  need  for 
bilingual  education  is  demonstrated  by  the  following  data. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

PERCENT  OF  PUERTO  RICAN  CHILDREN  BELOW  GRADE  LEVEL  IN  READING  . 


Below 

2  years 
oelow 

4  or  more 
years 
below 

 ,   81 

47 

J 

  S6 

35 

31 

In  addition  to  Titles  I  and  VII,  bilingual  education  projects  and  administra- 
tion receive  funds  from  each  of  the  ESEA  titles. 

New  York  State  has  placed  bilingual  education  among  its  top  three  priorities 
as  recipients  of  funds  from  ESEA  Title  I  for  1972-73.  To  this  end,  we  encourage 
the  provision  of  Federal  funds  sufficient  in  size  to  continue  our  burgeoning 
program, 

II.  ESEA  DESIGN  AND  ADMINISTRATION  ^ 

One  of  the  major  policy  issues  involved  in  the  consideration  of  renewing  Fed- 
eral support  to  elementary  and  secondary  education  is  the  design  of  the  package. 
It  appears  that  at  least  three  options  are  being  thought  about,  each  with  advo- 
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cates  from  various  sectors  of  government  and  the  education  community.  The 
proposal  presently  before  this  committee  would  renew  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  with  all  or  most  of  the  categorical  titles  left  intact  and 
some  alteration  of  the  formula  for  distribution  of  funds,  particularly  for  Tilte  I. 
A  second  option  a<ppears  to  be  "program  consolidation",  combining  certain  titles 
and  sections  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  in  such  a  way  that 
the  Act  would  still  have  certain  categorical  designations  bnt  a  smaller  number 
of  categories  than  at  present.  To  date,  no  bill  has  been  introduced  to  achieve 
this  alternative.  A  third  option  is  "education  revenue  sharing"  as  proposed  by 
President  Nixon  in  his  Fiscal  Year  1974  budget.  Although  the  Administration 
has  not  yet  offered  legislation  in  this  regard,  the  structure  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1974 
education  budget  is  based  on  the  existence  of  a  revenue  .sharing  program  and 
the  assumption  that  it  will  be  passed  by  Congress,  enacted  into  law,  and  imple- 
mented by  July  1,  1973,  when  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  and  amendments  will  have  expired.  As  a  result,  there  exist  many  unanswered 
questions  concerning  the  fate  of  some  ESEA  programs  under  an  Administration 
education  reveime  sharing  bill. 

In  certain  ways,  proposals  for  extension  and  renewal  of  B3SBA,  for  program 
consolidation,  and  for  education  revenue  sharing  are  likely  to  overlap.  Regardless 
of  which  general  label  is  given  to  legislation  for  supporting  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  thf^  degree  of  differences  among  options  is  found  ultimately 
in  the  particular  earmarivings  or  strictures  placed  in  program  consolidation  or 
education  revenue  sharing.  In  any  of  these  approaches,  we  believe  that  certain 
principles  and  administrative  factors  should  be  incorporated. 

A.  Principles  for  Design 

1.  Federal  funds  as  a  supplement. — Elementary  and  secondary  education  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  state  and  the  major  portion  of  funding  for  such  educa- 
tion is  from  state  and  local  resources.  Federal  funding  should  be  designed  to 
supplement  these  resources,  as  well  as  be  directed  toward  particular  Federal 
purposes.  In  this  context,  Federal  funds  should  be  provided  to  the  States  in  a 
manner  that  will  permit  and  enhance  the  combination  of  Federal  with  state  and 
local  funds  in  equalization  of  opportunity  among  school  districts  in  a  state.  Thus, 
States  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  merge  Title  I  resources  and  state  com- 
pensatory resources  into  one  education  package  for  the  disadvantaged.^  In  addi- 
tion, Federal  "incentive  aids'*  for  complementary  state  programs,  similar  to  the 
State  Scholar  Incentive  Program  passed  last  year,  might  be  considered  for  cer- 
tain categorical  areas.*  Only  16  States  in  the  Nation  currently  have  state  cate- 
gorical aid  programs  for  the  disadvantaged, 

2.  Federal  funds  as  target  aid. — Federal  funds  should  provide  services  to 
population  groups  in  particular  need  of  additional  educational  expenditures. 
Examples  would  include  the  economically  and  educationally  disadvantaged,  the 
mentally  and  physically  handicapped,  and  persons  in  programs  of  occupational 
education. 

If  new  categorical  programs  are  to  be  created,  it  is  necessary  to  reassess  the 
purposes  of  the  existing  programs  to  avoid  duplication  and  overlap.  We  have 
long  advocated  that  when  more  than  one  special  program  exists  for  the  purpose 
of  accomplishing  similar  or  identical  objectives,  legislative  consolidation  of  these 
related  programs  should  be  realized^  but  without  a  reduction  in  Federally 
allocated  resources  to  the  States.  This  would  also  affect  a  critical  mass  con- 
centration of  funds  on  high  need  areas,  the  value  of  which  has  been  demonstrated 
by  New  York's  summer  migrant  education  program  under  Title  I.  Of  the  legis- 
lation currently  in  operation,  one  desirable  consolidation  would  include  programs 
serving  children  whose  underachievement  is  related  to  poverty.  These  programs 
are  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  Titles  I  (Education  of  Childi^en 
of  Low-Income  Families)  ;  VIII  (Dropout  Prevention)  ;  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  Programs,  Headstart  and  Follow-Through ;  Teachers  Corps ;  Urban-Rural 
and  Career  Opportunity.  The  latter  training  activities  have  a  high  impact  on 
the  education  of  disadvantaged  children  and  career  opportunities  for  disad- 
vantaged educational  personnel.  This  consolidation  would  also  have  the  advantage 
of  targeting  programs  and  training  funds  together. 


iThls  concept  was  advocated  In  teatlmony  before  this  Committee  by  Robert  J.  Goettel 
from  the  Policy  Institute  of  The  Syracuse  University  Research  Corporation,  on  Febru- 
ary 7. 1973,  p.  9, 

*  Also  supported  In  testimony  by  Michael  W,  Klrst,  Stanford  University,  on  February  8, 
1073,  p.  6. 
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Other  possibilities  include  merging  ESEA  II  with  NDEA  III  and  combining 
ESEA  disseiiiiiiiition  set  aside  funds.  A  number  of  ESEA  titles  spe.'iifically  set 
aside  funds  for  the  dissemination  of  information  about  promising  practices.  A 
renewal  of  the  legislation  should  provide  for  a  consolidation  of  these  funds  so 
that  state  education  agencies  can  more  effectively  carry  ont  the  dissemination 
function.^ 

S.  Federal  funds  as  an  equalizer  of  outcomes. — Federal  funds  should  assist  in 
equalizing  educational  opportunities  and  outcomes  among  the  States,  as  well  as 
within  each  state.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  same  number  of  dollars 
per  pupil  to  each  state.  The  factors  of  regional  diffeience  in  cost  of  services  and 
the  fiscal  capacity  of  the  state,  related  to  the  overall  commitment  to  exi>enditure 
for  social  programs,  must  be  considered  in  the  Federal  distribution  of  funds.  The 
unique  problem  of  .social  overburden  is  addressed  in  more  detail  later  in  this 
testimony. 

i.  Federal  funds  as  support  for  research  and  development  activities. — In  addi- 
tion to  siipfKirt  of  educational  oi)erationsa.s  indicated  above,  Federal  funds  should 
be  earmarked  for  research  and  development  activities  which  require  a  critical 
ma.ss  of  resources  not  available  to  a  single  state  or  local  school  district ;  and  for 
educational  personnel  development  through  aid  to  the  states  for  both  preservice 
and  inservice  training  in  educational  iastitutions  and  in  teacher  centers. 

B.  Administrative  Factors 

1.  State  Agencies  and  Federal  program  administration. — We  believe  that  the 
key  point  for  the  coordination  of  local,  state,  and  Federal  programs  is  at  the 
state  agency  level.  State  educational  agencies  are  being  strengthened,  in  part 
with  the  assistance  of  Title  V  and  other  Federal  programs,  and  many  have 
established  a  tradition  of  leadership  in  the  educational  programs  of  their  States. 
Tlie  tendency  of  communities,  cities,  and  counties  to  bypass  the  state  and  sep- 
arately or  cooperatively  relate  to  the  Federal  Government  for  financial  and  other 
assistance  compounds  the  existing  confusion  of  diverse  delivery  mechanisms. 

The  Congress  should  provide,  in  all  Federal  actSr  funds  for  state  agencies  to 
carry  out  their  role.  At  least  five  percent  of  any  Federal  tinancial  support  to 
state  or  local  agencies  should  be  provided  to  state  agencies  for  purposes  of  de- 
veloping state  plans  for  the  use  of  funds,  administration  of  funds,  and  the  moni- 
toring and  evaluation  of  programs. 

In  the  implementation  of  legislation.  Federal  agencies  should  be  required  to 
submit  proposed  regulations  to  the  state  education  agencies  .so  that  the  formal 
governing  structure  may  comment  uixin  their  content.  This  is  particularly  im- 
portant in  view  of  the  unique  characteristics  of  regions  and  tai^et  population 
groups  and  for  the  later  monitoring  and  evaluation  activities  the  state  agency 
will  carry  out.  Federal  agencies  have  attempted  to  do  this  on  their  own  with 
some  success  in  regard  to  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972.  This  practice 
should  be  the  rule  and  not  the  exception. 


*Thls  concept  of  consolidation  has  the  support  of  previous  witnesses  at  these  hearings. 
Including  Michael  \V.  Kirst.  pp.  9-10;  The  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers,  p.  8 
and  CCSSO  Legislative  Objectives  1973.  Also,  support  Is  contained  In  the  Januar.v  1973 
report  of  the  Legislative  Conference  of  National  Educational  Organizations  (Big  Six). 
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2.  State  agencies  and  Federal  program  evaluation. — Included  in  tlie  above 
should  be  the  sum  of  one  and  one-half  percent  to  be  set  aside  for  state  educa- 
tional agencies  to  evaUiate  programs  under  the  various  Titles  of  Uie  Elementary 
and  Secondarj'  Education  Act  of  1965  and  its  later  amendments.  This  arrange- 
ment would  shift  some  burden  away  from  the  local  educational  agency  anc^  bring 
to  a  focal  point  the  statewide  evaluation  effort. 

Following  legislative  mandates,  interpretjitions  of  intent,  and  Federal  guide- 
lines, the  New  York  State  Education  Department,  through  the  Division  of  Edu- 
cation Evaluation,  has  been  responsible  for  the  management  of  the  evaluation 
of  these  Federal  programs.  However,  tlie  burden  of  program  evaluation  has  been 
on  the  local  districts  as  they  design  and  carry  out  their  programs.  School  dis- 
tricts are  required  to  submit  a  planned  program  of  propose<l  opei-ations  for  state 
review  In  advance  of  the  prog"ram  year.  As  an  integral  part  of  these  T)roi)Osals, 
the  local  district  has  been  required  to  include  an  evaluation  plan  or  design  for 
approval  by  the  Education  Department's  Division  of  Education  Evaluation.  The 
Department  has  indicated  to  the  districts  where  amendments  and  revisions  have 
been  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  evaluation  plans  and  ultimate  ii)ial  report 
submitted  to  the  Department  appro\^ble  and  acceptable. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  approved  evaluation  activities,  a  local  district  is  per- 
mitted to  charge  up  to  a  limit  of  five  percent  of  its  approved  i  nmbursable  costs. 
If  more  of  the  resiwnsibility  of  evaluation  is  shifted  from  the  iocal  educational 
agenf^y  to  the  state  educational  agency,  this  reimbursement  for  evaluation  could 
he  eliminated.  However,  this  action  would  not  remove  the  local  district's  respon- 
sibility for  program  review  and  monitoring,  the  costs  for  which  could  be  included 
in  the  project's  administrative  budget 

3.  State  agencies  and  Federal  research  and  development. — Research  and  devel- 
opment funded  by  the  Federal  Government  should  be  conducted  cooperatively  be> 
tween  Federal  agencies  and  those  state  agencies  having  the  capacity.  Research 
and  development  program  efforts  must  link  Federal,  state,  local,  school  and  class- 
room personnel  in  a  vertical  relationsliip  to  assure  that  these  efforts  will  have 
a  direct  impact  on  instruction. 

m.  FISCAL  YEAB  1074  EDUCATION  BUDGET 

There  appears  to  be  a  major  conflict  of  intent  in  the  Nixon  Administration  con- 
cerning the  Federal  role  in  education.  On  the  one  hand,  the  President  has  indi- 
cated that  a  "New  Federalism"  will  heighten  state  and  Federal  coordination  in 
meeting  society's  needs.  At  the  same  time,  recent  Kxecutive  action  has  displayed 
negative  responses  to  the  difiicult  task  of  reaching  this  goal.  Aside  from  the  Ad- 
ministrative freeze  of  appropriated  monies  for  Fiscal  Year  1073  and  the  revised 
Fiscal  Year  1973  budget  estimate  based  on  an  assumed  Congi'essional  rescinding 
of  part  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1073  appropriation,  the  most  glaring  example  involves 
the  Fiscal  Year  1974  budget. 

The  President's  budget  for  Fiscal  Y'^ear  1974  for  the  Education  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  contrasted  with  the  last  appro- 
priate for  education.  Fiscal  Year  1072,  is  of  deep  concern.  The  overall  decrease  is 
ai)proximately  $5  million.  The  U.S.  budget  doliar  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  is  continuing  to  decline.  In  ITiscal  Year  1072,  it  represented  U  cents ; 
in  Fiscal  Year  1973, 1.5  cents  ;  and  in  Fiscal  Year  1974, 1.3  cents. 
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The  pie  chart  on  the  next  page  indicates  that  education  will  receive  a  mere  2 
cents  of  the  U.S.  budget  dollar  in  Fiscal  Year  1974,  and  1.3  cents  for  education 
research  and  development  Of  the  2  cents  fov  education,  .6  cent  isS  earmarked  for 
the  President's  education  revenue  sharing  scheme.  Under  this  plan,  there  will  be 
at  least  a  ,$140  million  decrease  in  the  present  combined  Federal  support  of  the 
programs  intended  fco  be  folded  into  the  revenue  sharing  package.  Through  Ad- 
ministrative budgetary  fiat,  it  is  proposed  that  ESEA  Titles  II  and  V  be  elim- 
inated, and  I,  HI,  and  VI  be  f^/Ided  into  education  revenue  sharing. 

Within  this  overall  decrease  and  in  contradiction  to  professed  Administration 
policy,  there  has  been  a  considerable  shifting  of  monies  resulting  in  increased 
Federal  control  and  direction  of  the  remaining  programs. 

At  a  time  when  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  is  being 
lecreased  $12,4  million  in  Fiscal  Year  1973,  the  Administration  is  requesting  that 
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total  personnel  compensation  for  the  Education  Division  be  increased  $15.8  mil- 
lion, including?  514  new  permanent  positions.  The  National  Institute  of  Education 
and  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education,  two  nrw  programs  con- 
taining funds  in  part  transferred  from  the  Office  of  Education,  do  not  explain  60 
percent  of  the  increa.se  in  total  personnel  compensation  when  considered  in  total. 

In  student  assistance  for  postsecondary  education,  where  institutions  had  a 
program  of  $958  million,  they  now  have  fi  program  of  J?250  million.  The  new 
Kederally-coutrolled  program  js  $059  million. 

While  there  is  a  concern  on  spending  and  taxes,  and  the  decrease  of  the  Edu- 
cation Division  is  about  one-tenth  ot  one  percent  of  the  total  Fiscal  Year  1974 
budget,  the  matter  of  priorities  is  also  a  concern.  We  note  that  drug  abuse  educa- 
tion is  decreased  almost  SO  percent,  while  in  the  Department  of  Defense  the  Na- 
tional Board  for  tlie  Pnjmotion  of  Rifle  Practice,  which  promotes  civilian  interest 
in  small  arras  marksmanship,  is  increased  almost  40  perctmt.  Since  Fiscal  Year 
1971,  the  Board's  budget  has  almost  doubled. 

We  believe  these  actions  not  only  have  crippling  effects  on  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  Federally-funded  programs,  but  raise  a  fundamental  constitutional  ques- 
tion of  Congressional  ai«*:honty  over  the  purse.  AVe  question  whether  this  massive 
elimination  of  categoric]  urograms  through  the  Administrative  process  of  the 
budget  abducts  from  thu  Congress  some  of  its  policy  development  prerogatives. 
Further,  the  Executive  decisions  to  eliminate  these  programs  has  not  been  fol- 
lowed by  suggestions  for  viable  alternatives.  Although  for  some  programs  it  has 
been  difficult  to  gather  hard  evidence  of  their  validity,  it  certainly  does  not  fol- 
low that  they  should  necessarily  be  terminated  with  no  alternative  in  sight.  The 
problems  that  boset  our  .society  will  not  disappear.  If  questions  arise  about  the 
effectiveness  of  certain  solution  mechanisms,  there  should  be  first  a  determina- 
tion of  why  they  may  not  be  producing  the  desired  results.  This  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  period  of  transition  in  which  a  new  plan  is  constructed  and 
preparation  is  made  to  replace  the  old  mechanisms  that  have  been  proven  failures. 

It  is  vitally  important  to  the  successful  operation  of  the  democratic  process  that 
we  citizens  retain  a  readily  accessible  input  route  to  the  decision-making  process, 
particularly  witli  respect  to  tlie  expenditure  of  our  tax  dollars.  Congress  must  act 
with  speed  in  reasserting  its  will  and  authority. 

IV,  FINANCING  ELEMENTABY  AND  SECONDABY  EDUCATION 

New  York  State  and  other  States  in  the  Nation  face  a  critical  problem  in 
financing  elementary  and  secondary  education.  During  the  past  two  years,  legal 
proceedings  in  various  parts  of  the  country  have  challenged  current  systems  of 
financing  on  the  grounds  that  they  do  not  provide  equality  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity. Most  prominent  among  these  cases  are  the  1971  case  of  Serrano  vs.  Priest 
in  California ;  the  1971  case  of  Rodriguez  vs,  San  Antonio,  Texas  Indendudent 
School  District  (which  the  U,S.  Supreme  Court  has  agreed  to  hear)  ;  the  1972 
New  Jersey  case  of  RoMnson  vs.  Gahill;  and  the  1972  case  of  ^pano  vs.  Board 
of  Education  in  Neiv  York  State.  In  each  case  the  issue  is  whether  or  not  present 
finance  systems  which  result  in  unequal  expenditures  per  child  in  local  school 
districts  within  a  state  are  illegal.  At  issue  is  the  question  of  whether  costs 
affecting  the  q^iality  of  a  child's  education  should  oe  a  function  of  the  wealth 
of  his  parents  and  the  neighbors  in  the  school  di&trict.  Decision  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Cou*:!.  ttould  result  in  substantial  changes  in  local  and  state  finance. 

One  implicaiiim  of  these  legal  proceedings  is  the  immediate  need  for  the  state 
and  Federal  ^r^emments  to  examine  the  various  capacities  and  meaning  of 
equalization  oi  jhi'^ational  opportunity  in  terms  of  establishing  new  policy  direc- 
tives and  practical  solutions.  Appendix  I  represents  the  effort  thus  far  of  the 
New  York  State  F.dncation  Department  to  examine  the  finance  problem  in  New 
York  and  to  offer  recommendations  for  state  action. 

The  State  Education  Department  analysis  points  out  that  in  New  York  State, 
.the  local  share  of  educational  expenditures  has  increased  to  meet  rising  educa- 
tional costs  becau.se  the  state  share  of  total  costs  has  been  decreasing  since  1968. 
The  present  state  shared-cost  formula  has  been  amended  four  times  since  its  incep- 
tion in  1962  by  raising  the  operating  expense  ceiling  and  the  flat  grant  amount 
per  pupil.  However,  the  present  I860  ceiling  will  have  been  in  eftect  for  three 
years  in  1972-73.  From  school  year  1968-69  to  school  year  1971-72,  the  percentage 
of  state  aid  of.  total  expenditures  dropped  5.5  percentage  points  from  48.Z  to  ^2.8 
-  percent.  State  aid,  however,  increased  from  $2  billion  to  $2.4  billion  in  the  same 
period  which  means  that  local  expenditures  increased  rapidly  in  the  same  period. 
If  the  state  provided  48.S  percent  of  the  total  expenditures  in  the  school  year 
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1971-  72,  as  was  the  case  in  1968-69,  an  additional  $300  million  of  state  funds 
would  have  to  have  been  available  to  school  districts  in  1971-72.  The  percent  of 
total  expenditures  from  state  sources  is  estimated  at  slightly  over  40  percent  for 

1972- 73. 

The  report  concludes  that  with  a  declining  state  share  of  expenditures,  the  local 
property  tax  rates  must  climb  unless  Federal  resources  are  forthcoming.  The 
Federal  Goverijment  takes  64  percent  of  all  taxes  collects  J  in  the  Nation  and 
93  percent  of  all  income  taxes.  Yet,  the  Federal  Government  is  paying  only  eight 
percent  of  the  total  »;ost  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  education  bill  in  the 
country  as  a  w^hole,  and  it  pays  only  four  percent  of  the  total  education  bill  in 
New  York  State. 

We  must  obtain  an  increasing  share  of  the  cost  of  education  from  Federal 
resources.  The  recently-enacted  general  revenue  sharing  legisIat"!on,  Public  Law 
92-512,  does  not  address  this  problem  since  local  expenditures  for  education  are 
explicitly  excluded.  The  extent  of  fiscal  stringencies  that  pervade  the  state  give 
little  hope  that  the  revenue  sharing  problem  will  provide  enough  relief  in  other 
areas  to  release  other  local  monies  for  education. 

Furthermore,  a  recent  report  by  the  Federal  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  indicates  that  even  with  general  revenue  sharing  and 
welfare  reform.  New  York  is  one  of  two  States  that  does  not  have  the  fiscal 
capacity  to  raise  per  pupil  spending  for  elementary  and  secondary  education  to 
the  90th  percentile  in  the  state.  The  fiscal  capacity  of  large  urban  States  is 
strained  by  the  large  social  overburden  they  must  assume.*  For  example,  the 
national  average  of  personal  income  used  for  state  and  local  cost  of  public  assist- 
ance and  Medicaid  is  .6  percent,  while  in  New  York  State  2.3  percent  of  personal 
income    used  to  meet  this  expenditure. 

The  following  section  represents  our  analysis  of  some  factors  involved  In  the 
social/effort  overburden  problem. 

V.  social/effort  overbubdept 

A.  Definition 

Perhaps  the  greatest  problem  In  raising  educational  revenues  in  urban  systems 
stems  from  the  high  cost  that  the  central  city  must  bear  for  general  public  serv- 
ices. Non-education  needs  are  much  greater  in  central  cities  than  the  less-dcnrely 
populated  suburban  and  rural  areas,  and  therefore  require  cities  to  maintain 
higher  tax  levies  to  support  the  services.  The  provision  of  services  such  as  public 
safety,  transportation,  health  care,  coupled  with  high  concentrations  of  welfare 
recipients,  detract  from  the  central  cities'  capacity  to  raise  additional  revenues 
for  education.  This  social  overburden  is  easily  recognized  in  comparisons  of 
central  city  (cc)  revenue  data  with  similar  data  from  rural  and  suburban  areas 
outside  the  central  city  (occ). 

The  table  below  displays  three  such  comparisons :  Education  expenditures  as 
a  percentage  of  total  expenditures,  taxes  as  a  percentage  of  personal  income  and 
per  capita  total  local  governmental  expenditures. 


TABLE  9 


Education  as  percent  of 
total  expenditure 

Taxes  as  percen^  of 
personal  Income 

Total  expenditure 

cc 

occ 

cc 

occ 

ct 

occ 

Washington »  __ 

  26 

57 

9.7 

4.2' 

$1,006 

$425 

New  York  City  

  24 

52 

10. 2 

6.7 

894 

644 

  33 

57 

7.4 

4.0 

473 

352 

Atlanta.  Ga  

  39 

61 

5.2 

4.0 

554 

315 

  40 

70 

5.2 

3.5 

SOS 

302 

^  Sourca:  Select  CommKise  on  Equal  Educational  Opportunity,  U.S.  Senate;  "Issues  in  School  Finance.*' 


There  are  .^everal  consequences  of  this  overburden.  First,  suburbs  and  rural 
areas  are  abU  to  devote  a  greater  portion  of  the  tax  base  to  education  than  cities 
can.  Cities  fi7i  1  themselves  at  or  near  their  tax  capacity  with  the  greater  non- 
educational  expenditure  share  leaving  little  leeway  for  reaction  to  educational 
cost  increases.  Second,  the  cost  of  provision  of  services  to  the  commuting  subur- 
banite is  shifted  to  the  city  dweller.  Third,  while  state  aid  can  be  used  to  sup- 


Q    *  This  view  is  aUo  expressed  in  the  teBtlmony  of  Robert  J.  Goettel,  op.  cit.,  pp.  3-4. 
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plement  the  suburban  educational  offering,  it  serves  as  a  substitute  for  educa- 
tional revenues  in  the  city.  The  city  uses  the  aid  to  ''freeup"  money  for  non- 
educational  purposes. 

Hypothesis. — If  social  overburden  does  exist,  then  States  with  high  urban 
populations  should  be  taxing  at  a  level  which  equals  or  exceeds  their  esimated 
revenue  capacity ;  while  rural  States,  with  less  pressure  on  the  tax  dollar,  would 
be  seen  to  tax  at  a  level  below  revenue  capacity.  (Revenue  capacity  is  defined 
as  the  total  amount  of  revenue  that  would  result  by  applying  the  national  aver- 
age rate  of  each  of  the  nuinerou.s  kinds  of  state  local  revenue  sources.) 

As  can  be  reaaily  seen,  the  rural  States  have  considerable  leeway  between  the 
estimated  capacity  and  the  actual  revenue  received,  while  States  such  as  New 
York  are  above  the  esimated  capacity  in  tax  revenues. 

TABLE  10 


Estimated 

capacity  t  Actual 


New  York..   1D8  150 

California   124  133 

Massactiusetts  .,   98  119 

Wyoming   IW  iU 

Kentucky   80  68 

Alabama  _   70  6! 


1  Per  capita  amounts  as^idfcent  of  U.S.  average. 

There  is  an  obvious  disparity  in  the  amounts  States  spend  on  the  education 
of  children.  Per  pupil  expenditures  in  school  year  1971-72  ranged  from  $563  to 
over  ^1,500  per  child  in  average  daily  attendance.  The  ranking  of  States  according 
to  teacher  salary  level  very  closely  resembles  the  ranking  of  States  in  expendi- 
ture per  pupil.  The  range  of  education  staff  salaries  runs  from  a  low  of  $7,092 
in  Arkansas  to  New  York  State's  high  of  $12,810. 

The  tax  efforts  of  the  States  correlate  positively  with  the  amount  that  they 
spend  on  education.  High  effort  States  si>end  more  money  on  education  than  low 
effort  States.  High  effort  States  pay  higher  costs  than  low  effort  States.  High 
effort  States  provide  more  services  than  low  effort  States,  thereby  placing  more 
constraints  on  the  tax  dollar.  Yet  there  i.s  no  adjustment  for  effort  in  Fe^ieral 
aid  fonnulas.  A  dollar  is  given  etiuiil  weight  in  all  systems,  although  a  dollar 
in  Arkansas  buys  more  of  a  pupil's  education  (l/607th)  than  one  dollar  in 
New  York  (l/1513th) — more  than  two  and  one-half  times  as  much.  Not  only 
does  the  dollar  buy  more  education  in  Arkansas,  it  (^.oes  not  have  to  compete  with 
the  non-educational  expenditures  that  devour  tax  revenues  in  the  more  urban 
States  such  as  New  York. 

To  remedy  the  problem  of  "unequal  dollars",  it  would  be  necessary  to  devise  a 
formula  factor  which  weighs  relative  state  effort  and  costs.  A  comparison, 
as  represented  in  Table  11,  shows  a  positive  relationship  between  effort  (as 
defined  by  AOIK  below),  educational  costs  (as  defined  by  average  instructional 
staff  salaries)  and  expenditure  per  pupil.  Tax  effort  can  be  used  as  a  manner 
of  defining  the  overburdens  of  costs  and  non-educational  expenditures  in  devising 
such  a  formula  factor. 

TABLE  11 


Tax 

Average  collections 
Average    expenditure        percent  of 
salary       per  pupil  personal 
1971-72  1971-72  (ADA)    income  (1971) 


New  York   $12,810  51.513  16.1 

Massachusetts   10,844  975  14.3 

Ulinols  ,.   10,961  1,075  12.0 

Kentucky   7,648  668  9.8 

Mississippi   7,092  607  8.3 


Source:  Staff  compulations— Data  from  NEA  Estimates  of  School  Statistics  1972-73. 
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B.  Formula  factor  for  social  overl)i{rde7i 

Defining  social  overburden  in  formula  form  is  an  extremely  difficult  task, 
as  an  instrument  for  ineasnreniwit  of  relative  overlninleii.s  has  yet  to  be  created. 
The  most  obvious  measure,  the  relation  between  educational  and  non-educational 
expenditures,  fails  because  it  equates  a  high  level  of  services  witli  overburden, 
without  confronting  the  factors  of  capacity  and  effort.  A  social  overburden 
factor  must  be  arrived  at  which  considers  several  characteristics  of  the  educa- 
tional finance  problem.  Relative  wealth,  effort,  cost  and  need  are  all  important 
factors  in  approaching  the  solution. 

The  major  difficulty  in  devising  a  formula  arises  from  the  selection  of  variables. 
Since  the  categories  of  relative  wealth,  cost  difterentials  and  effort  are  fairly 
abstract  terms,  use  of  hard  data  as  definition  i)resents  problems.  Following 
ar>p  three  possible  manners  in  which  to  approach  the  problems.  The  variables 
discussed  are  by  no  means  intended  as  definite  answers  to  the  multi-faceted 
problem  of  educational  finance,  but  merely  suggest  ways  of  defining  the  burdens. 
More  detailed  explanations  and  formulations  are  included  in  Appendix  II. 

1.  The  definition  of  tax  effort  could  be  approached  by  indicating  the  relation- 
ship between  a  state's  financial  resources  which  are  available  for  taxation  and 
the  amount  of  those  resources  already  subject  to  taxation.  To  accomplish  this, 
several  key  variables  can  be  used.  The  available  revenue  can  be  defined  by 
using  a  national  average  total  tax  rate  and  a  state's  total  revenue  sources. 
Adding  to  the  formula  the  average  state  and  national  personal  income  adjusts 
the  data  for  wealth.  Finally,  use  of  actual  tax  revenues  demonstrates  the  present 
efforts  that  the  state  is  makiiig  in  relation  to  the  national  average. 

2.  The  concept  of  "overburden"  eonUl  be  defined  by  comparing  the  educational 
expenditures  of  a  state  with  the  total  amount  of  revenue  of  that  state.  This 
would  yield  a  factor  which  indicates  thva  state's  commitment  to  non-educational 
services,  thereby  adjusting  for  the  competition  between  the  two  areas — ^general 
expenditures  and  educational  expenditures. 

3.  Another  possible  route  to  defining  this  relationship  between  educational 
and  non-educational  expenditures  utilizes  a  state's  allotment  under  general 
revenue  sharing.  Since  this  funding  soheme  specifically  excludes  educational 
expenditures,  it  could  be  deemed  an  indicator  of  the  uon-educational  burden 
within  a  state.  Since  research  indicates  that  general  revenue  sharing  does  not 
adequately  assess  all  needs  of  large  urban  centcis,  this  factor  may  have  to 
be  adjusted  by  a  variable  indicative  of  high  urban  population — possible  welfare 
payments. 

Again,  these  variables  are  not  meant  to  be  definitive  of  a  social  overburden 
factor.  Other  variables  are  available  .such  as  teacher  salaries  and  cost  of  living 
indices.  And  the  combinations  are  also  speculative.  The  importance  of  such 
investigation  lies  in  the  fact  that  social  overburden  does  present  problems  in 
raising  educational  revenue  in  urban  centers,  and  subsequently  remedies  should 
be  sought. 


A.  The  eQiialization  test 

The  School  Finance  Act  nf  1973,  H.R.  16,  introduced  by  Chairman  Perkins, 
establishes  some  laudable  glials  which  should  be  dealt  with  at  the  present  time. 
Title  III  of  H.R.  16  states  tl-at  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  should  be  a  program  of  $S  billion  in  size.  This  goal  should  make  a  signifi- 
cant difference  In  service  to  the  disadvantaged  child  and  is  attainable  within 
the  context  of  our  current  Federtil  budget  structure. 

Further,  H.R.  16  calls  for  an  equalization  plan  which  has  definite  merit  toward 
addressing  the  major  problem  facing  educational  finance.  However,  by  extending 
financial  logic  beyond  state  boundaries,  the  more  all  encompassing  problem  of 
interstate  equalization  arises.  "Equalization  plan  guarantee"  number  six  calls 
for  an  equitable  distribution  of  a  tax  burden.  As  has  been  demonstrated  earlier 
in  this  testimony  (p.  39),  the  various  States  tax  themselves  at  highly  disparate 
-^rates.  This  disparity  is  due  to  several  factors,  not  the  least  of  which  is  cost 
differentials.  ''Equalization  plan  guarantee"  number  four  calls  for  consideration 
of  cost  differences  between  various  areas.  Taking  cost  differentials  into  account, 
V  It  becomes  apparent  that  as  one  moves  from  region  to  region  in  this  country,  the 
amount  of  education  that  can  be  purchased  for  a  dollar  varies.  To  this  problem, 
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a  Federal  aid  plan  should  address  some  equalizing  considerations.  Flat  haae 
grants  are  highly  iUsequalizlng  wlien  included  as  the  major  part  of  Federal  aid 
formulas.  The  reason  for  this  is  basic :  $X  in  one  area  will  purchase  a  greater  or 
lesser  proportion  of  a  pupil's  education  than  in  another.  This  oquai  dollars  fallacy 
should  be  eliminated -from  any  Federal  aid  formula  in  order  for  that  formula 
to  be  truly  equalizing. 

The  present  formula  found  in  ESBA,  Title  I,  may  be  cited  as  one  of  the  more 
striking  examples  of  inequity  in  Federal  formulas.  A  state-b.v-state  analysis  of 
the  potential  maximum  Federal  payments  under  this  program  indicates  wide 
differences  in  the  impact  on  the  States  with  regard  to  the  education  purchasing 
power  of  each  Federal  dollar. 

The  state  of  Mississippi's  ESEA,  Title  I,  maximum  Federal  payment  per  low- 
income  student  for  Fiscal  Year  1971  was  $504,  or  91  percent  of  the  state  average 
per  pupil  expenditure.  In  contra.st,  New  York's  maximum  Federal  payment  per 
low-income  student  was  $780.50  or  50  percent  of  tlie  j?tate  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure. If  both  States  had  decided  to  u.se  their  money  to  reduce  class  size  of 
low- income  students,  Mississippi  would  have  been  able  to  reduce  class  size  by  46 
percent,  w^hile  New  York  would  have  been  able  to  make  only  a  20  x)ercent 
reduction. 

While  the  ESEA,  Title  I,  formula  may  be  inequitable,  it  does  represent  tho 
most  significant  step  toward  the  criteria  proposed  for  equalization  in  H.R.  16.  Ih 
a  limited  w^ay,  by  use  of  the  state  average  per  pupil  expenditures  for  some  States, 
cost  differentials  are  recognized. 

The  flat  grant  per  child  formulas  proposed  in  H.K.  69  and  H.R.  16  do  not  meet 
the  test  of  equalization  in  the  allocation  of  Federal  resources.  Tbe  second  sentence 
in  H.R.  69  allocating  funds  for  Title  I,  ESEA,  comes  closest  to  meeting  the  test 
of  equalization.  In  addition,  this  second  sentence  in  H.R.  69  allocating  Title  1, 
ESEA,  funds  and  the  present  formula  using  ]1970  census  data  has  an  authoriza- 
tion level  slightly  in  excess  of  $3  billion  dollars,  which  is  the  target  of  H.R.  16. 
We  propose  amending  Section  201  of  H.R.  69  by  strikiue?  out  in  ^'Section  103(a) 
(2) "  the  flat  grant  base  provision  of  the  Title  I  formula. 

B.  Use  of  achievetmnt  data  in  allocation  for?nul<ts 

New  York  State  has  used  achievement  data  in  an  aid  distribution  schedule.  In 
the  state's  Urban  Education  Program,  criteria  were  created  with  the  expressed 
aim  of  targeting  monies  to  educationally  disadvantaged,  urban  pupils.  Briefly, 
this  is  a  $48  million  block  of  grants  awarded  to  urban  districts  to  be  used  for  the 
improvement  of  the  urban  educational  offering.  Significant  gains  In  reading, 
mathematics,  community  education  and  preschool  education  have  been  attributed  • 
to  this  program. 

In  preparing  the  distribution  formula  for  this  program,  three  hypothetical 
classifications  of  disadvantagement  were  identified:  (a)  pupils  of  Negro  and 
Puerto  Rican  heritage,  (b)  pupils  below  minimum  competence  and  (c)  pupils 
from  AFDC  families.  Cities  were  ranked  according  to  each  category,  as  well  as  to 
overall  size.  Intercorrelations  of  size  were  computed  and  regression  analyses  car- 
ried out  to  estiiblish  weights.  The  outcome  of  the  analyses  was  that  the  number  of 
children  "below  minimum  competence"  is  the  best  single  basis  for  distribution 
of  funds. 

The  formula  resulting  from  this  .study  uses  the  number  of  low  achievement 
pupils,  those  defined  as  below  minimum  competence,  as  the  ba.sis  for  distribution  . 
of  funds  to  urban  areas.  There  is  also  a  small  check  for  ADFC  children  within 
the  district,  but  the  achievement  score  data  remains  the  major  determent  in  fund 
allocation. 

Further  research  applying  achievement  data  to  statewide  allocation  of  ESEA, 
Title  I,  funds  to  the  county  level  has  shown  that  this  data  base  shifts  money  from 
large  urban  centers  such  as  New  York  City  into  the  rural  centers. 

The  actual  correlation  descriptions,  as  well  as  the  data  tables,  are  included 
as  an  appendix  to  this  testimony  (APPENDIX  III) . 
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VII.  OTHEE  COMMENTS  ON  H.R.  69 

A,  Extension  of  programs  for  the  education  of  the  handicapped 

Section  111  of  H,R.  69  proposes  a  straight  five-year  extension  of  ESEA  pro- 
grams for  the  handicapped.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  current  needs  in 
this  area  are  larger  than  the  present  programs  are  able  to  address,  as  evidenced 
by  the  introduction  of  new  legislation  in  the  House  and  Senate  hy  Representative 
Brademas  and  Senator  Williams  respectively. 

Recent  court  decisions  have  declared  that  handicapped  children  must  as  a 
Constitutional  right,  be  included  iu  the  regular  educational  system,  and  that  the 
States  must  assume  the  extra  cost  of  educating  them. 
The  following  facts  attest  to  the  current  need  crisis  : 

Estimates  are  that  there  are  about  six  million  handicapped  children  of 
school  age  in  tJie  United  States^  60  percent  of  whom  are  not  now  receiving 
even  minimal  special  education  services  necessary  to  have  full  equality  of 
opportunity. 

Estimated  costs  of  providing  all  handicapped  children  in  the  Nation  with 
minimal  education  sen'ices  are  $5  billion. 

Current  national  expenditures  by  the  States  for  this  purposes  are  about 
$2.2  billion,  while  the  additional  Federal  contribution  is  a  mere  $115.4  million. 

The  Fleischmann  Commission  estimated  Xew  York  State's  costs  at  $1.2 
billion  for  1972-73,  of  which  at  i':;iFt  $360  million  would  be  new  money. 

Br  Retention  of  Parts  B  and  €  of  Title  J 

Section  205  of  H.R.  69  will  eliminate  Parts  B  and  C  of  Title  I  as  they  presently 
exist.  Part  B  provides  special  incentive  grants  for  States  to  be  made  available 
to  local  educational  agencies  for  projects  designed  to  meet  the  .si>eczal  needs  of 
educationally  deprived  children.  Part  C  provides  special  grants  to  areas  with 
high  concentrations  of  children  from  low-income  families.  Throughout  this 
testimony  we  have  indicated  the  value  of  these  programs  and  strongly  urge  their 
retention. 

C.  Retention  of  Part  C  of  PuUic  Law  815  and  PuUic  Law  874 

Section  20S  of  H,R.  69  will  eliminate  Part  C  of  Public  Law  515  and  Public 
Law  874,  which  would  exclude  from  Federal  assistance  programs  or  Federally 
impacted  school  districts  certain  children  whose  families  live  in  Federal  low-rent 
housing  projects.  We  oppose  the  exclusion  of  the  "C"  ehlldrem 

V,  Title  J  J  amendment 

We  proi>ose  that  additional  funds  be  provided  for  local  administrative  purposes 
above  the  five  percent  available  to  the  States.  Nonpublic  school  students  and 
teachers  have  benefited  greatly  through  the  loan  of  Title  II  resources,  provision 
of  staff,  and  other  benefits  not  otherwise  available  or  considered  prior  to  the 
original  enactment  of  Title  II  and  the  development  of  regulations.  In  view  of 
the  difficulty  in  legislating  direct  aid  to  nonpublic  schools,  we  believe  that  one 
alternative  at  this  time  would  be  an  increase  in  local  administrative  support  In 
Title  II  for  this  extra  effort. 

Title  HI  amendment 

We  propose  the  elimination  of  the  Title  III  set  aside  funds  for  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education  and  the  redirection  of  these  funds  to  state  educational 
agencies.  This  would  be  commensurate  wtih  the  professed  Administration  policy 
of  decentralizing  authority  and  decisionmaking  to  state  and  local  governments 
away  from  central  control  in  Washington. 
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FOREWORD 


The  provision  of  adequate  and  equitable  financing  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education  in  the  State  is  always  a  difficult  probjem. 
In  a  time  when  social  changes  are  rapid,  when  inflation  continues  to 
expand  budgets  but  not  productivity,  and  when  key  judicial  decisions 
on  the  issue  are  pending,  the  problem  becomes  especially  complex. 

The  task  of  making  recommendations  would  seem  to  be  less  diffi- 
cult if  all  that  has  gone  before  could  be  swept  away  and  a  new  struc- 
ture put  in  place.  If  that  were  done,  however,  much  that  is  sound 
would  disappear. 

The  Regents  approach  in  this  paper  is  to  retain  what  is  sound 
in  existing  aid  formulas  and  to  direct  new  funding  and  some  existing 
funding  toward  the  most  urgent  educational  problems. 

We  can  expect  that  other  changes  will  be  needed  in  the  future. 
For  the  coming  legislative  session,  we  believe,  however,  that  the 
redirection  of  elementary  and  secondary  school  funding  as  proposed 
in  this  document  is  intellectually  sound  and  fiscally  prudent.  This 
document  focuses  on  basic  changes  in  the  State  aid  formula  for  public 
elementary  and  secondary  education.  The  complete  budget  and 
legislative  program  for  elementary  and  secondary  education  is  in- 
cluded in  the  brochure,  "  Major  Recommendations  of  the  Regents 
for  Legislative  Action,  1973." 


Commissioner  of  Education 
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INTRODUCTION 

A  basic  problem  in  New  York  State  and  every  other  state  is  to 
determine  what  constitutes  equality  of  educational  opportunity.  The 
definition  which  has  served  the  State  over  the  past  50  years  is  no 
longer  adequate  to  the  problems  or  the  philosophy  of  the  present 
time. 

Equality  is  not  an  absolute.  Each  generation  tends  to  offer  its 
own  definition.  The  current  debate  is  a  lively  one  which  is  affecting 
educational  finance  strongly.  There  has  been  a  series  of  court  cases 
which  have  dealt  with  equality  of  educational  opportunity.  They 
support  the  principle  that  present  educational  systems,  which  result 
in  grossly  unequal  expenditures  per  child  and  in  v/hich  the  number 
of  dollars  which  are  available  per  child  depend  on  the  choice  his 
parents  made  in  regard  to  residence,  in  no  way  offer  equality  of 
educational  opportunity.  Rather,  such  cases  maintain  that  the  costs 
affecting  the  quality  of  a  child's  education  shall  not  be  a  function 
of  the  wealth  of  his  parents  and  their  neighbors. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  agreed  to  hear  the  Rodriguez 
case  (Texas)  during  its  fall  term.  If  the  "  strict  scrutiny  "  test,  the 
**  criterion "  used  in  California,  Texas,  and  Minnesota,  is  upheld, 
the  state  must  prove  that  the  differences  in  spending  are  necessary 
to  promote  a  compelling  state  interest.  If  this  is  the  case,  rapid 
changes  in  the  financing  of  public  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion appear  inevitable.  A  less  substantial  criterion  may  be  applied 
by  the  courts,  one  which  assumes  the  validity  of  the  current  plan  of 
financing  schools  and  places  the  burden  of  proving  otherwise  on  the 
plaintiffs.  In  that  case  less  rapid  change  would  follow.  Regardless 
of  when  and  how  the  courts  decide,  there  are  inequities  within  the 
present  systems  which  call  for  immediate  reform. 

What  either  approach  means  in  terms  of  a  practical  solution  to 
the  problem  of  equalization  of  educational  opportunity  is  not  clear. 
Most  people  reject  the  concept  of  exactly  equal  dollars  because  of 
the  different  needs  of  the  widely  disparate  population  in  the  public 
schools.  One  implication  is  that  more  nearly  equal  dollars  must  be 
available  for  a  child's  education  than  is  now  the  case  in  most  states 
including  New  York.  The  question  then  arises  as  to  -how  to  bring 
about  this  change. 

The  New  York  State  Commission  on  the  Quality,  Cost  and  Financ- 
ing of  Elementary  Education,  The  Fleischmann  Commission,  pro- 
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poses  a  solution  involving  full  State  funding.  They  propose  a  gradual 
process  of  leveling  up  with  a  lid  placed  on  expenditures  above  the 
State  financial  level. 

"  Full  state  funding  consists  of  a  distribution  formula  for  the 
allocation  of  money  to  school  districts  to  meet  their  educational 
costs,  and  a  revenue  plan  under  which  the  state  obtains  the 
funds  that  are  to  be  distributed.  The  distribution  formula  is 
based  on  two  central  considerations:  The  first  is  that  full 
state  funding  must  remove  disparities  in  educational  spending 
that  are  unrelated  to  the  educational  requirements  of  students 
or  to  geographical  differences  in  prices  of  educational  services; 
the  second  is  that  funds  must  begin  to  flow  according  to  the 
educational  needs  of  students."   Volume  I,  page  2.13. 

Two  other  prestigious  groups  also  favor  moves  in  this  direction. 
The  President's  Commission  on  School  Finance  calls  for  the  phasing 
out  of  local  revenue  sources  and  a  concurrent  increase  in  state 
revenues  for  elementary  and  secondary  education.  This  group  also 
recommends  recognition  of  variations  in  educational  needs  and  varia- 
tions due  to  regional  costs.  It  calls  for  a  local  supplement  not  to 
exceed  10  percent.  The  National  Educational  Finance  Project, 
after  a  4-year  study  involving  dozens  of  experts  in  school  finance, 
also  endorses  full  state  funding  with  variations  in  expenditure  based 
on  measured  needs  coupled  with  the  use  of  local  supplements.  This 
group  also  suggests  other  possible  models  of  school  finance.  It 
recommends  much  greater  state  participation  in  funding. 

Another  approach  might  well  be  to  move  toward  more  equal 
dollars  by  reform  within  the  present  framework,  however  substan- 
tially it  has  to  be  altered.  Current  realities  almost  dictate  this 
approach  since  both  state  and  local  leeway  in  taxation  is  limited. 

A  practical  approach  to  any  massive  reform  hafs  to  be  phased  in 
over  a  period  of  several  years.  Otherwise  the  iirimediate  cost  is  so 
substantial  that  it  cannot  be  met. 

At  least  a  3-year  program  of  change  is  needed  to  reform  the 
present  apportionment  plan  with  its  often  conflicting  provisions  as 
well  as  its  partially  compensating  inequities.  Since  a  major  criticism 
of  the  financing  arrangements  is  the  use  of  the  property  tax,  changes 
in  this  source  of  revenue  also  must  be  worked  into  the  overall  reform. 

THE  PRESENT  SITUATION  IN  >JEW  YORK  STATE 

An  analysis  of  the  present  State  aid  formula  indicates  a  variety 
of  provisions  which  could  be-  changed  to  bring  about  both  greater 
equity  and  more  uniformity  in  the  treatment  .of  districts.   There  are 
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a  whol?  series  of  provisions  in  the  law,  some  minor,  some  basic, 
which  stand  in  need  of  elimination  or  adaptation  in  order  to  encour- 
age equitable  treatment  of  pupils  and  of  school  districts.  They  range 
from  how  to  count  pupils  and  how  to  measure  wealth  to  provision 
for  evening  and  summer  schools. 

.  The  present  shared  cost  formula  has  been  amended  four  times 
since  its  inception  in  1962  by  raising  the  operating  expense  ceiling 
and  the  flat  giant  amount  per  pupil.  The  last  increase  was  effective 
in  the  school  year  1970-71.  The  present  $860  ceiling  will  have 
been  in  effect  for  3  years  in  1972-73.  The  State  share  of  expend- 
itures has  dropped.  The  local  share  has  had  to  increase  to  meet 
rising  educational  costs.  Table  I  below  shows  the  percent  that 
State  aid  is  of  total  expenditures  for  school  years  1968-69  through 
1971-72. 


TABLE  I 

State  Aid  Payments  Compared  to  Total  Expenditures 
1968-69  to  1971-72 


School 
Year 

Total  State  Aid 

Expenditures 

Percent 
From 
State 
Aid 

1968-69 

$  2,007,038,195 

$  4,152,386,754 

48.3 

1969-70 

2,058,415,177 

4,594,830,449 

45.2, 

1970-71 

2,338,649,13  1 

5,220,795,663 

44.8 

1971-72 

2,410,000,000 

5,627,000,000(est) 

42.8 

As  the  State  share  has  decreased,  the  school  districts  have  obtained 
the  necessary  local  funds  from  the  property  tax.  If  the  State  had 
provided  48.3  percent  of  the  total  expenditures  in  the  school  year 
1971-72,  as  was  the  case  in  1968-69,  an  additional  $300  million 
of  State  funds  would  have  been  available  to  school  districts.  The 
percent  of  total  expenditures  from  State  sources  will  be  even  lower 
in  1972-73*  It  is  estimated  at  slightly  over  40  percent. 

Under  the  present  formula  a  school  district's  wealth  has  been  a 
significant  factor  in  determining  a  school  district's  expenditures  for 
operating  expenses.  In  general,  wealthy  districts  have  higher  per 
pupil  costs  for  operating  expenses  than  low  wealth  districts.  The 
range  of  operating  expenditures  in  school  districts  was  from  $700 
per  pupil  to  above  $2,200  per  pupil  in  1970-71.  Wealthy  districts 
receive  less  State  aid  than  poor  districts,  but  the  tax  rates  in  the 
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wealthy  districts  are  less  than  the  tax  rates  in  the  poor  districts. 
Expressed  in  a  different  way,  the  wealthy  districts  can  provide  a 
quality  program  for  a  lower  rate  than  the  poor  districts.  Table  II 
(below)  shows  the  tax  rates  required  for  supporting  the  shared  cost 
formula  for  districts  of  different  wealth  levels. 

Note  that  a  district  with  $10,000  behind  each  pupil  would  need 
only  a  $13.58  tax  rate  per  thousand  to  raise  the  local  share  of  the 
$860  spending  level,  but  to  go  $100  beyond  that  level  would  have 
required  a  $23.60  tax  rate.  But  a  wealthy  district  with  $40,000 
behind  each  pupil  would  have  required  a  tax  rate  of  only  $16.04  to 
reach  a  $960  spending  level. 


TABLE  II 

Tax  Rates  Required  for  State-Local 
Sharing  of  Operating  Expenses  by  Wealth  of  District 


Taxable 
Full 

Valuation 
Per  Pupil 

Percent 
Aid 
Ratio 
1970-71 
Aid 

$860  Per  Pupil 
State     Local  Tax 
Share    Share  Rate 

$960  Per  Pupil 
Sute      Local  Tax 
Aid       Share  Rate 

$  5,000 

92.2 

$  774^ 

$  86 

$  17.20 

$  774«i 

$  186 

$  37.20 

6,334 

90.0 

774^ 

86 

13.58 

774a 

186 

29.36 

10,000 

84.3 

724 

136 

13,58 

724 

236 

■  23.60 

20,000 

68.5 

588 

272 

13.58 

588 

372 

18.60 

30,000 

52.7 

453 

407 

13.58 

453 

507 

16.90 

40,533 

36.0 

310b 

550 

13.58 

650 

16.04 

50,000 

21.1 

310b 

550 

11.00 

310b 

650 

13.00 

Maximum  aid  at  90  percent, 
b  Minimum  aid  (fiat  grant). 


Some  of  the  problems  that  have  arisen  in  administering  the  present 
shared  cost  formula  are: 

1.  The  problem  of  wealthy  districts  wi'h  high  expenditures 
versus  the  poor  districts  with  lev/  expenditures  has  become 
greater  since  1961-62. 
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TABLE  m 

Operating  Expendltures/WADA  by  Taxable  Valuation 


Average  Operating 
Expenditures  Per  WADA 
Districts  1961-62  1970-71 


Taxable  Wealth  Per  Pupil 
(Excluding  New  York  City) 


Under  $12,000 

$  463 

$  894 

$  12,000  to  19,999 

498 

970 

20,000  to  27,999 

555 

1,063 

28,000  to  35,999 

566 

1,127 

36,000  to  43,999 

641 

1,205 

44,000  to  51,999 

737 

1,289 

52,000  to  59,999 

760 

1,497 

60,000  and  over 

790 

1,608 

Table  III  above  shows  the  change  in  operating  expenses  for 
districts  of  varying  wealth  and  also  indicates  the  range  of 
expenditures  between  low  wealth  and  hi^  wealth  districts. 
Note  that  the  gap  between  the  under  $12,000  valuation 
districts  and  the  $60,000  and  over  districts  was  $327  in 
1961-62,  but  had  increased  to  $714  in  1971-72. 

2.  Table  III  also  points  out  that  the  wealth  of  a  district  is  a 
dominant  force  in  determining  the  operating  expenses  per 
pupil. 

3.  The  present  $860  ceiling  is  considerably  under  the  estimated 
average  per  pupil  operating  expense  cost  of  $1,218  in  1971- 
72. 

4.  The  shared  cost  formula  for  operating  expense  per  pupil  was 
approximately  at  the  median  district  spending  when  the 
formula  was  adopted  in  1962.  The  present  ceiling  is  under 
the  10th  percentile,  $907,  of  all  major  districts.  In  effect, 
the  ceiling  has  become  a  floor. 

5.  In  low  wealth  districts  of  $10,000  full  valuation  per  pupil, 
a  tax  rate  of  $12.30  was  required  to  make  up  the  difference 
between  the  ceiling  and  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure. 
By  1972-73  this  same  district  will  need  to  levy  a  tax  of 
almost  $40  per  thousand  to  make  up  the  difference  between 
the  $860  ceiling  and  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  of 
$1,250  per  pupil. 

6.  As  the  State  share  declines,  the  wealth  of  a  district  becomes 
the  determining  factor  in  per  pupil  spending. 

7.  Increasing  the  flat  grant  aid  per  pupil  at  the  same  percentage 
as  the  ceiling  has  helped  to  produce  a  large  expenditure  gap 
among  districts. 
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Inequities  in  expenditures  arise  not  only  among  school  districts, 
but  also  among  school  buildings  within  a  given  district.  There  is  a 
need  to  require  that  districts  bring  about  an  equitable  and  comparable 
distribution  of  funds  among  the  buildings  within  each  school  system. 

Table  IV  below  shows  that  the  greatest  percentage  increases  in 
aid  have  come  to  districts  close  to  or  near  the  State  average  valuation. 
Since  these  groupings  include  most  cities,  it  is  in  part  an  indication 
of  the  effect  of  extending  transportation  and  urban  aid  to  them. 


TABLE  IV 
Average  Total  Slate  Aid 


Taxable  Wealth  Per  WADA 

1961-62 

1970-71 

Percent 
Increase 

Under  $12,000 

$  493 

$  986 

100.0 

$  12,000  to  19,999 

385 

389 

130.9 

20,000  to  27,999 

320 

761 

137.8 

28,000  to  35,999 

228 

672 

194.7- 

36,000  to  43,999 

189 

554 

193.1 

44,000  to  51,999 

185 

472 

155.1 

52,000  to  59,999 

203 

407 

100.5 

Over  60,000 

198 

429 

113.6 

New  York  City 

203 

586 

188.7 

PROPOSALS 

A  plan  to  remedy  inequities  in  financing  must  address  the  problem 
from  two  sides;  the  State  aid  side  and  the  local  tax  and  spending  side. 
To  attempt  to  reduce  discrepancies  among  local  districts  simply  from 
one  or  the  other  will  not  work. 

The  following  quote  from  the  Fleischmann  Commission  Report 
makes  the  point  clearly: 

"  Imagine  that  a  state  government  set  out  to  meet  three  objec- 
tives in  its  educational  finance  policy:  (1)  equity,  as  measured 
by  a  plan  that  would  give  districts  equal  spending  power  per 
student  at  equal  tax  rates;  (2)  local  choice  without  limit  in  the 
amount  of  educational  spending  districts  wished  to  undertake; 
.and  (3)  protection  of  the  state  budget  (i.e.,  avoidance  of  giving 
away  "blank  checks").  Reflection  will  indicate  that  the  three 
objectives  are  incompatible,  though  any  two  are  attainable.  One 
can  have  equity  (fuUy  operational  percentage  equalizing  grant) 
and  full  local  choice  over  level  of  spending,  but  the  state  budget 
will  be  unprotected.  One  can  have  a  protected  state  budget  and 
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local  freedom  to  spend  (as  in  New  York  now),  but  equity  will 
be  sacrificed  for  the  reason  that  expenditures  in  excess  of  the 
state  maximum  grant  (now  $860  per  student)  will  fall  with  much 
greater  severity  on  the  tax  rates  of  poor  districts  than  of  rich. 
One  can  have  a  protected  state  budget  and  equity,  but  local 
freedom  to  raise  expenditures  beyond  a  state-imposed  limit  is 
sacrificed.  The  Commission  holds  the  right  choice  to  be  the 
last  of  the  three."  Volume  -I,  page  2.61. 

State  Aid 

The  fiscal  plight  of  public  elementary  and  secondary  education  in 
New  York  State  continues.  The  spiraling  costs  of  education  are 
being  shifted  from  State  funds  to  local  taxes  on  real  property.  This 
shift  is  diametrically  in  opposition  to  the  ratiqnale  of  shared  cost 
formula  and  is  out  of  phase  with  the  equalization  principle.  Changes 
in  the  State  aid  pattern  must  be  initiated  which  (a)  increase  the  State 
share  of  cost;  (b)  increase  equalization  of  educational  opportunity 
by  reversing  the  trend  where  expenditures  increase  more  rapidly  in 
vvealthy  districti?  than  in  poor  districts;  (c)  begin  the  elimination  of 
technical  kinds  of  Inequities  in  the  formula;  (d)  place  a  greater 
emphasis  on  educational  need. 

Other  reform  is  needed,  but  to  accomplish  it  would  either  call  for 
a  prohibitive  expenditure  of  funds,  a  revolution  in  the  present  method 
of  allocating  State  revenues,  or  a  complete  reorganization  of  school 
districts  within  the  State. 

Property  Tax  Equity  and  Eqiuty  in  Spending 

Tax  rates  on  full  value  among  school  districts  in  New  York  State 
ranged  from  $9.03  per  thousand  to  $38.27  per  thousand  in  1970-71. 
The  low  rate  was  in  a  district  with  $103,288  of  full  valuation  behind 
each  child.  The  high  rate  was  in  a  district  with  $7,636  of  full  val- 
uation biihind  each  child,  The  difference  in  locally  raised  revenue 
per  pupil  was  $685.  But  the  extremes  of  revenue  raising  are  greater 
than  that.  In  another  district  with  $78,7 12  behind  each  pupil,  a  tax 
rate  of  $26.82  was  levied  raising  $2,111  per  child  from  local  tax. 
The  difference  in  local  revenue  between  the  low  wealth  district  with 
the  highest  rate  and  the  high  wealth  high  rate  district  is  $819. 

The  accidents  of  school  district  organization  and  parent  selection 
of  domicile  clearly  have  tremendous  effects  on  the  dollars  available 
to  educate  each  child. 

The  Fleischmann  Commission  proposed  that  a  uniform  tax  rate 
of  $20,40  per  thousand  be  levied  in  order  to  overcome  some  of  the 
discrepancies  in  rates  and  valuation.   This  rate  would  increase  taxes 
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in  high  wealth  districts  now  avoiding  taxes  and  decrease  them  in  low 
wealth  districts  with  high  taxes.  Such  an  approach  clearly  has  merit, 
but  it  is  overly  simplistic.  Taxes  would  be  lowered  in  Great  Neck, 
for  example  from  $26.82  to  $20.40,  but  increased  in  New  York  City 
by  about  $2  pei  thousand.  This  statewide  property  tax  rate  would 
be  accomplished  over  a  5-year  period.  As  a  generalization  the 
plan  provides  tax  relief  for  the  suburbs  while  increasing  taxes  in  the 
cities  and  rural  areas. 

A  study  done  at  Cornell  entitled  "  An  Economic  Evaluation  of  the 
Alternative  School  Financing  Proposals  in  New  York  State  "  by  Pro- 
fessors Mapp  and  Boisvert  states: 

"  Results  indicate  that  the  proposed  shift  to  a  uniform  state- 
wide property  tax  will  increase  slightly  the  regressivity  of  the 
property  tax.  That  is,  low  income  households  will  pay  a  slightly 
larger  proportion  of  their  incomes  in  property  taxes.  The  shift 
to  a  statewide  property  tax  results  in  substantial  increases  in 
average  tax  rates  in  New  Yoik  City,  non-SMSA  counties  and 
SMSA  counties.  In  suburban  New  York  City  the  average  tax 
rate  declines  by  almost  $2.00  per  $1,000  full  value.  Reduction 
of  property  tax  rates  in  these  high  income  counties  increases 
regressivity  of  the  proposed  uniform  property  tax.  Regional 
implications  of  this  proposal  are  significant.  Substantial  tax 
rate  increases  occur  in  New  York  City.  Thus,  New  York  City 
supports  a  greater  proportion  of  the  total  state  property  tax 
burden  in  each  income  class.  Under  the  proposed  change,  cen- 
tral cities  will  be  called  upon  to  bear  much  of  the  additional 
burden  of  financing  public  education,  while  the  liability  of  the 
high  income  suburbs  will  be  reduced. 

"  These  regional  shifts  in  property  tax  rates  also  have  definite 
implications  for  all  units  of  local  government.  Suburban  areas 
experiencing  reduced  tax  rates  will  find  a  corresponding  reduc- 
tion in  pressure  of  the  property  tax  base.  Tax  effort  may  be 
redirected  to  finance  additional  public  services.  However,  the 
implications  for  central  cities  are  higher  tax  rates  and  more 
pressure  on  an  already  burdened  .tax  base." 

Is  there  an  alternative  which  will  provide  a  better  system  of  tax 
relief?  Minnesota  put  limits  on  increases  in  spending  when  the  state 
aid  system  was  revised.  Districts  were  allowed  to  increase  per  pupil 
expenditures  "by  only  a  total  of  $87,  or  an  approximate  6  pecrent 
per  year  over  a  2-year  period  to  allow  for  cost  of  living  increases." 
Amounts  spent  in  excess  of  the  limit  result  in  a  reduction  in  state  aid. 

The  Minnesota  approach  applied  in  New  York  State  would  result 
in  the  same  total  dollar  increase  in  each  district  which  went  to  the 
maximum  increase  allowed.  The  dollar  gap  between  high  spending 
and  low  spending  districts  would  remain  the  same.  Decreasing  this 
wide  variation  is  generally  accepted  as  desirable  policy  and  is  a  major 
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thrust  of  the  Fleischmann  report.  Therefore,  tigliter  restraints  must 
be  considered. 

To  begin  to  reduce  the  spending  gap  in  New  York  State  two  steps 
should  be  taken,  Aid  increases  to  all  districts  should  be  limited  to 
what  can  be  earned  under  the  district  aid  ratio  rather  than  allowing 
a  flat  grant  for  the  wealthy  districts.  A  sliding  limit  should  be  placed 
on  expenditure  increases  to  enable  lower  expenditure  districts  to 
increape  expenditures  by  larger  amounts  than  is  the  case  in  higher 
expenditure  districts.  Also,  these  two  steps  may  be  expected  to 
begin  to  reduce  tax  rate  differences. 

Funds  are  also  needed  to  bring  about  better  property  tax  admin- 
instration  and  lower  the  burden  of  the  property  tax.  More  funds 
must  be  allocated  to  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  and  Assessment 
to  enable  that  agency  to  increase  the  scope  of  their  work  and  to 
improve  the  quality  of  local  assessment.  The  Fleischmann  Commis- 
sion recommendations  are  to  develop  an  analysis  system  of  the  tax 
rolls  and  assessment  of  all  property-taxing  jurisdictions  and  for  State 
teams  to  assess  utilities. 

Federal  aid  in  New  York  State  represents  approximately  4 
percent  of  the  total  expenditures  for  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation. It  is  in  the  form  of  categorical  money  which  provides  needed 
service  but  offers  no  chance  of  tax  relief.  General  Federal  aid  is 
needed, 

Both  the  Fleischmann  Commission  and  the  National  Educational 
Finance  Project  also  call  for  increased  Federal  funding  for  education. 
It  is. quite  apparent  that  most  states  cannot  give  substantial  property 
tax  relief  through  imposing  greater  state  taxes  unless  all  states  do  so. 
To  do  otherwise  simply  puts  the  State  in  a  poor  competitive  tax 
position. 

So  long  as  costs  rise,  however,  tax  relief  is  bound  to  be  ephemeral 
unless  the  relief  is  geared  to  increased  costs.  "  One  shot "  aid  for 
relief  is  useful,  but  it  must  be  constantly  updated. 

The  following  Regents  recommendations  pertain  only  to  State  and 
local  expenditures.  They  are  proposed  as  a  first  step  in  the  direction 
of  greater  State  assumption  of  educational  costs. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Increase  the  State  Aid  Ceiling  From  $860  to  $1,037  Per  Pupil 

The  Regents  recommend,  based  on  the  present  per  pupil  expendi- 
tures that  are  in  existence  throughout  the  State,  that  the  present 
ceiling  be  raised  to  a  more  reasonable  level  to  offer  relief  to  the 
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less  wealthy  districts  which  are  presently  forced  to  have  very  high 
local  property  tax  rates  in  order  to  keep  schools  operating. 

2.  Distribution  of  New  Aid  on  Aid  Ratio  Ran^ng  From  0  ^00 
Percent 

Presently  districts  having  an  aid  ratio  of  less  than  36  ^^iccnt 
receive  a  flat  grant  for  operating  expenses  equal  to  what  they  would 
have  received  had  their  aid  ratio  been  36  percent.  Under  this  system 
a  district  having  a  true  2  percent  aid  ratio  receives  as  much  per  pupil 
operating  aid  assistance  as  does  a  district  having  a  true  25  percent, 
30  percent,  or  36  percent  aid  ratio.  The  Regents  recommend  main- 
tenance of  the  flat  grant  at  the  present  $310  figure,  with  any  addi- 
tional increment  of  new  aid  to  be  based  on  the  actual  aid  ratio.  This 
is  accomplished  by  multiplying  $177  (the  differential  between  the 
existing  state  aid  ceiling  of  $860  and  the  proposed  ceiling  of  $1,037) 
times  the  true  aid  ratio  of  the  district  (0  to  100  percent)*  times  the 
enrollment  of  the  district.  This  v'ould  require  a  school  district  to 
expend  $177  in  excess  of  the  existing  $860  ceiling  in  order  to  receive 
maximum  additional  aid.  The  result  of  this  approach  would  be  to 
provide  additional  funds  to  all  districts  below  $71,600  true  value 
per  child  and  reduce  the  range  of  per  pupil  expenditures  between 
wealthy  and  poor  districts. 

3.  Equalize  Educational  Expenditures  Within  Districts 

The  evidence  indicates  that  students  in  different  schools  within  a 
district  may  not  have  equal  basic  aid  **  resources  available  for 
their  education  and  therefore,  the  Regents  recommend  that  each 
district  be  required  to  develop  a  district  plan  setting  forth  the  manner 
by  which  resources  purchased  through  basic  aid  are  distributed  equi- 
tably among  schools  of  the  district. 

4.  Limit  Local  Spending 

In  order  to  provide  that  local  disteicts  which  presently  spend  more 
than  $1,037  per  child  not  raise  taxes  which  will  expand  the  gap 
between  district  expenditures,  the  Regents  propose  placing  a  limit  on 
yearly  increases  in  spending.  The  allowable  rates  of  increase  would 
be  a  maximum  15  percent  for  the  lowest  expenditure  school  districts 


♦  Aid  ratio  is  affected  by  the  relationship  of  the  district's  true  value  per 
child  to  the  statewide  average  true  valuation  per  child. 

*  Basic  aid  is  the  level  of  per  pupil  educational  expenditure  for  most  stu- 
dents excluding  expenditures  stemming  from  Federal  and  State  compensa- 
tory aid  programs  and  from  programs  providing  aid  for  handicapped  and 
for  vocational  education  students. 
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descending  to  6  percent  at  the  $1,037  level  of  expenditure  and  limited 
to  $62  per  pupil  for  all  districts  spending  above  $1,037  per  pupil. 
The  effect  of  this  proposal  will  be  to  begin  to  bring  expenditure  levels 
between  school  districts  closer  together.  In  addition,  this  proposal 
will  have  the  effect  of  limiting  local  tax  increases.  The  6  percent 
figure  was  selected  to  allow  districts  to  compensate  for  yearly  losses 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  educational  dollar  due  to  inflation. 

5.  Provide  an  Additional  .2  Weighting  for  the  Disadvantaged  Child 

Thirty  percent  of  the  children  in  the  public  schools  in  New  York 
State  are  below  the  minimum  competence  levels  as  determined  by  the 
Pupil  Evaluation  Program  (PEP).  The  Regents  recommend  that 
additional  formula  aid  be  provided  these  children,  and  that  it  be 
equal  to  a  factor  of  .2  multiplied  by  the  rfumber  of  these  disadvan- 
taged pupils  in  a  school  district.  ITiis  aid  would  be  subject  to  the 
application  of  the  district  aid  ratio.  These  children  need  remedial 
programs  that  require  greater  expenditures.  It  is  recommended  Jhat 
this  distribution  be  predicated  on  a  requirement  that  these  funds  be 
allocated  to  school  buildings  where  disadvantaged  students  are  en- 
rolled, and  that  each  district  will  have  a  district  plan  which  will  show 
the  expenditure  of  these  funds  solely  to  alleviate  conditions  associated 
with  educational  disadvantage.  This  plan  will  be  required  to  delin- 
eate programs  and  costs  above  and  beyond  "  basic  support "  general 
programs.  It  is  proposed  that  the  present  Urban  Education  Program 
($47  million)  be  eliminated  if  this  proposal  is  adopted. 

6.  Provide  an  Additional  1^0  Weighting  for  the  Handicapped  Child 

An  incentive  for  school  districts  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the 
handicapped  child  in  the  regular  school  setting  is  greatly  needed 
since  these  programs  are  costly.  The  Regents  recommend  that  an 
additional  factor  of  1.0  times  the  basic  aid  be  provided  for  those 
pupils.  The  total  factor  of  2.0  for  each  handicapped  pupil  is  a  state- 
wide average  for  all  types  of  handicapped  children.  This  aid  would 
be  subject  to  the  application  of  the  district  aid  ratio.  In  addition, 
the  Regents  recommend  continuance  of  aid  through  Boards  of  Coop- 
erative Educational  Services  for  more  severely  handicapped  pupils. 

7.  Provide  an  Additional  ,5  Weighting  for  the  Vocational 
Education  Student 

Because  many  school  districts,  especially  in  the  cities,  operate 
vocational  education  programs  and  the  costs  are  higher  than  those 
for  regular  secondary  programs,  the  Regents  recommend  that  an 
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additional  .5  weighting  b«  provided  for  students  participating  in  pro- 
grams in  their  own  district.  Pending  further  study,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  BOCES  aid  be  continued  in  1973-74  for  all  vocational 
education  students  enrolled  in  BOCES  programs. 

8.  Use  Enrollment  for  Distribution  of  Aid 

The  Regents  recommend  that  enrollment  be  substituted  for 
weighted  average  attendance  in  aid  distribution  because  the  enroll- 
ment criterion  recognizes  that  a  school  district  must  have  staff  and 
other  resources  available  to  provide  for  all  enrolled  students.  This 
is  especially  true  in  cities  where  there  are  high  concentrations  of 
disadvantaged  students  who  because  of  health  problems,  etc.,  have  a 
higher  absentee  rate.  This  change  will  not  affect  present  attendance 
requirenients.  AH  present  laws  regarding  attendance  would  remain 
in  effect. 

9.  Eliminate  Size  Correction  Aid 

The  Regents  recommend  elimination  of  the  size  correction  aid- 
This  aid  ranges  from  approximately  2-17.5  percent  of  1969-70  aid. 
The  original  rationale  for  this  aid  was  that  it  provided  in  some  part 
aid  for  educational  needs  related  to  both  small  and  large  size  districts. 
A  Department  study  in  1968  concluded  "  the  size  correction  in  the 
formula  for  the  distribution  of  operating  expenses  aid  has  little  rela- 
tionship to  cost  differentials  in  school  districts  in  New  York  State, 
arising  out  of  local  social  and  economic  conditions  except  possibly 
in  the  very  largest  districts."  Based  on  this,  a  long-range  objective 
has  been  to  phase  out  size  correction  aid.  Although  this  aid  is  being 
eliminated,  districts  will  generally  gain  from  other  sections  of  this 
proposal. 

10.  Eliminate  Weighting  Factor  for  Secondary  Education 

Since  there  is  no  research  to  indicate  that  secondary  education 
should  be  more  expensive  than  elementary  education,  the  Regents 
propose  elimination  of  the  .25  factor  presently  used  for  secondary 
students. 

11.  Limit  on  Increased  Aid 

In  order  to  provide  orderly  increases  in  aid,  a  limit  of  15  percent 
should  be  placed  on  the  increase  a  district  can  receive  in  the  next 
year.  A  similar  limit  on  increased  funds  was  recommended  by  the 
Fleischmann  Commission. 
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12.  Save  Harmless  Provision 

Because  the  recommendations  listed  above  are  made  during  a 
period  of  transition  toward  greater  State  funding  of  educational  costs, 
the  Regents  recommend  that  no  school  district  would  receive  less 
operating  aid  because  of  the  formula  changes  than  was  apportioned 
in  1972-73  consistent  with  enrollment  changes. 

13.  Evaluation 

Under  existing  formulas,  the  main  source  of  funds  for  evaluation 
is  the  Urban  Education  Program.  In  that  program,  however,  most 
evaluation  funds  go  directly  to  school  districts.  The  Regents  rec- 
ommend as  the  State  moves  to  implement  the  recommendations  listed 
above  that  1.5  percent  (1.4  million)  of  the  funds  generated  by  the 
weighting  factor  for  disadvantaged  students  be  set  aside  for  use  by 
the  Education  Department  for  evaluating  programs  funded  from  all 
sources.  The  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  will  be  evaluated  but 
in  relationship  to  the  total  school  program.  Allocating  these  funds 
directly  to  the  State  will  insure  that  objective  evaluations  are  con- 
ducted. 

The  recommendations  move  toward  three  important  goals  of  the 
Fleischmann  Commission,  goals  which  are  receiving  increased  atten- 
tion in  many  states. 

The  costs  of  education  would  be  leveled  up  by  increasing  aid  in 
poor  districts  and  eliminating  the  flat  grant  for  the  added  aid.  Weight- 
ings for  the  disadvantaged,  handicapped,  and  vocational  education 
students  would  be  instituted  which  is  a  first  step  toward  recognition 
of  educational  need.  It  is  important  to  note,  also,  that  a  limited 
freeze  on  expenditures  is  proposed.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
program  be  considered  as  a  whole,  for  the  recommendations  are 
closely  interrelated  to  their  effects  on  districts.  They  are  designed 
to  provide  a  reasonable  increase  in  aid  for  districts  which  have  had 
no  increase  in  3  years.  The  proposal  leaves  a  minimum  number 
of  districts  save  harmless. 

The  statewide  percentage  increase  is  estimated  to  be  13.7  percent. 
When  there  is  a  large  increase,  there  are  a  combination  of  factors 
responsible.  Usually  such  a  district  will  be  spending  the  full  $177 
above  the  $860  ceiling  and  is  a  "  poor  district  "  with  a  high  aid  ratio. 
Typically  it  has  a  large  number  of  children  who  are  below  minimum 
competence  and  a  small  size  correction  factor.  At  the  other  extreme, 
the  save  harmless  districts  tend  to  be  smaller  in  enrollments;  tend 
to  be  losing  student  population  and  to  have  a  smaller  proportion,  of 
students  below  the  minimum  competence  level. 
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A  criticism  may  be  leveled  at  the  proposal  in  terms  of  the  of 
PEP  scores  as  indices  of  educational  disadvantage.  It  is  sometimes 
contended  that  their  use  results  in  rewarding  incompetence.  The  use 
of  PEP  scores,  however,  matches  money  to  the  educational  problems. 
PEP  scores  are  the  criterion  used  presently  for  distribution  of  funds 
in  the  Urban  Education  Program,  which  would  in  effect  continue 
under  the  new  formula  basis.  Appropriate  safeguards  would  be  in- 
cluded in  legislation  and/or  regulations  to  provide  district  plans  for 
these  funds  and  see  that  this  money  is  spent  directly  on  disadvantaged 
children. 

COSTS 

In  the  next  State  fiscal  year  the  cost  to  the  State  of  the  proposed 
changes  in  the  formula  would  be  25  percent  of  the  $310  million  of 
the  new  proposals  less  the  urban  aid  of  $25  million  which  would 
^ordinarily  be  paid  between  July  1  and  March  31.  -  The  net  resultant 
cost  would  be  $52.5  million  in  the  State  1973-74  fiscal  year.  In 
addition,  normal  growth  in  aid  of  $118  million  is  projected  to  be 
required  with  or  without  these  recommendations. 


TABLE  V 

Estimated  Net  Cost  of  the  Proposal 
(School  Year  1973^74) 


Program  Elements 

Net  Costs 
Millions  (♦) 

1. 

Increase  in  Ceiling  ($1,037) 

$  125  (**) 

2. 

Weighting  .2  for  Disadvantaged  (PEP) 

96 

3. 

Weighting  2.0  for  Handicapped 

32 

4. 

Weighting  .5  of  Vocational  Education 

30 

5. 

Save  Harmless 

4.5 

6. 

Budget  Aid 

22.5 

COST  OF  NEW  PROPOSALS 

$  310 

7. 

Urban  Aid  Absorbed 

—  47 

NET  COST 

$  263 

*  The  estimated  cost  of  each  program  element  has  been  reduced  propor- 
tionately lOi*  ^the  saving  due  v'o  (he  limit  on  aid  increases. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  ceiling  increase  has  been  reduced  by  savings 
due  to  the  eiiminaiion  of  size  correction  and  use  of  enrollment  in  place  of 
WADA. 
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The  total  additional  funds  needed  to  fund  the  recommendations 
and  normal  growth  aid  is  $170.5  million  for  State  fiscal  year  1973-74. 

The  effect  of  the  save  harmless  provision  is  difficuk  to  estimate. 
The  $4.5  million  cost  estimate  is  probably  high.  The  data  used  for 
the  estimate  are  those  for  1971-72  and  expenditures  by  1973-74 
will  have  increased  resulting  in  more  aid,  and  hence  a  smaller  save 
harmless. 

Removing  the  size  correction  and  the  change  to  enrollment  result 
Mn  a  saving  in  aid.  Since  the  size  correction  factor  is  most  important 
to  the  Big  Five  Cities,  it  is  important  to  emphasize  that  the  other 
elements  of  the  proposal  more  than  offset  this  change.  Size  correc- 
tion is  also  important  to  districts  of  1,500  pupils  and  under  —  of 
which  there  are  275  in  the  State.  It  appears  that  some  of  these  will 
fall  among  the  save  harmless  districts;  others  will  have  aid  increased. 
Limiting  increases  in  operating  expenditures  in  a  range  from  15  per- 
cent in  the  lowest  spending  district  to  a  maximum  of  $62  per  pupil 
in  the  highest  expenditure  district  permits  low  spending  districts  to 
begin  to  close  the  gap  between  themselves  and  more  affluent  disrticts. 
There  are  many  elements  in  the  proposal  and  they  work  in  various 
directions;  however,  the  overall  changes  are  strongly  positive. 

SUMMARY 

Changes  in  the  patterns  of  financing  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  are  being  considered  and  implemented  nationwide. 
It  is  clear  from  the  analysis  of  the  current  State  aid  situation  that 
New  York  State  has  regressed  in  its  support  of  public  elementary 
and  secondary  education  in  the  past  3  years.  More  of  the  burden 
of  the  cost  has  been  shifted  from  the  broader  State  base  to  the  local 
property  tax  base. 

The  proposal  moves  toward  reform  within  the  framework  of  the 
present  formula.  The  cost  is  moderate  in  relation  to  the  need.  It 
represents  a  good  first  step  in  the  redistribution  of  aid,  which  among 
other  values,,  offers  hope  of  limiting  further  property  tax  differences 
among  districts. 
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APPE.NDIX.  II :  FORMULA  FACTOR  FOR  SOCIAL  OVERBURDEN 

Defining  social  overburden  in  formula  form  is  an  extremely  difficult  task,  as 
an  instrument  for  measurement  of  relative  overlmrflens  has  j-et  to  be  created. 
The  most  obvious  measure,  the  relation  between  (Hlucntional  and  nou-eiiucational 
expenditures,  fails  because  it  equates  a  high  level  of  sen^ices  with  overburden, 
without  confronting  the  factors  of  capacity  and  efi'ort.  A  social  overburden 
factor  must  be  arrived  at  which  considers  several  characteristics  of  the  educa- 
tional finance  problem.  Relative  wealth,  effort,  cost  and  need  are  all  important 
factors  in  approaching  the  solution. 

A.  The  basis  of  this  formula  is  the  definition  of  a  stiite's  availabel  revenue 
relative  to  the  national  average  available  revenue.  This  availability  estimate  is 
obtained  by  applying  the  national  average  rate  of  revenue  collection  to  a  par- 
ticular state's  total  revenue  s(mrces.  This  factor  is  used  to  adjust  a  state's  total 
personal  income  for  the  revenue  derivable  from  the  state's  revenue  sources.  By 
computing  a  ratio  of  actual  tax  revenues  to  adjusted  personal  income,  a  state's 
tax  effort  can  be  obtained  which  has  been  adjusted  . for  that  state's  available 
revenue. 

1.  ''Relative  Available  Revenue*' 

[Nat.  Avg.  Rev.  Rate]  X  [Ntit.  Avg.  Rev.  Sources] 
[Nat.  Avg.  Rev.  Rate]  X  [State  Rev.  Sources] 

2.  ^'Personal  Income  Factor" 

Nut.  Avg.  State  Personal  Income 
State  Personal  Income 

3.  "Adjusted  Personal  Income'* 

r  Relative  Available  Revenue  ,  ^ 

I   I X  Personal  Income  Year 

L    l^ersoual  Income  Factor  J 

4.  "Relative  Tax  Effort" 

Total  Tax  Revenues  Yeari 
(3)         Adjusted  Personal  Income  Yeari 

5.  "Effort  Factor"=  State  Rel.  Tax  Effort 

Nat.  Rel.  Tax  Effort 

ACIR  (Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations)  has  published 
two  studies  on  the  various  state's  fiscal  capacity  and  tax  effort.  The  most  recent 
of  the  publication.?,  Measuring  the  Fiscal  Capacity  and  Effort  of  State  and 
Local  Areas,  presents  estimates  of  what  state  and  local  governments  could  collect 
in  tax  revenues  if  each  were  to  impose  a  predetermined  tax  rate  on  their  individ- 
ual tax  bases.  (Rates  could  vary  from  the  lowest  in  the  nation  to  the  highest, 
depending  upon  the  predilection  of  the  research.  In  the  case  of  the  ACIR  study 
of  general  effort  and  capacity,  the  national  average  rates  were  used.)  By  using 
a  ratio  of  the  state's  tax  capacity  to  the  state's  personal  income  in  a  given  base 
year  (in  this  case  1966-6T)  to  modify  the  personal  income  in  the  year  in  question 
(In  this  instance  1970),  a  figure  is  produced  which  gives  a  relative  representation 
ot  the  state's  tax  capacity.  Di^^ding  this  figure  by  the  actual  tax  collections  for 
1970  yields,  a  measure  of  relative  tax  effort.  This  tax  effort  can  be  compared  to 
the  national  average  effort  to  obtain  a  factor  which  represents  the  relationship 
of  each  state  to  the  others  regarding  effort. 

B.  Educational  expenditures  per  $1,000  personal  income  as  a  percentage  of 
total  state  tax  revenues  per  1^1,000  personal  income. 

1.  State  Ed'l.  Expen.  per  $1,000  Personal  Income 


Total  State  Tax  Revenues  per  $1,000  Personal  Home 

This  formula  shows  the  relationship  between  educational  expenditures  and 
tax  revenues,  creating  a  factor  which  can  represent  the  relative  weights  of 
educational  and  non^educationat  demands  on  the  tax  dollar. 

C.  Use  of  general  revenue  sharing  allotments  adjusted  by  welfare  expendi- 
tures. 

r  State  Jlevenue  Shading  1  W  f         State  Welfare  "I 

L  National  Average  Revenue  Sharing  J  Xv  L  National  Average  Welfare  J 

This  measures  the  non-educational  service  expenditure  by  state,  as  defined  by 
the  Federal  Government,  adjusted  for  level  of  welfare  expe:iditure. 
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APPENDIX  m:  A  REPORT  TO  STUDY  THE  USE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ACH^EVEME^•T  DATA  IN 
FINANCIAL  AID  ALLOCATION  FOBMULAS 

This  report  includes  outcomes  of  a  study  of  tlie  relationship  of  several  factors 
associated  with  social  and  economic  disadvantage  to  size  of  citv  districts  The 
study  was  undertaken  to  assist  in  allocating  funds  for  alleviation  of  disadvantage. 
4.  The  Data 

Data  were  obtained  for  each  of  the  five  boroughs  of  New  York  City  and  for  each 
of  the  remaining  61  cities  on  the  following  variables  : 

^.^V?*"^"^^^  Negro  and  Puerto  Ricun  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
ui  strict 

3^:  Number  below  minimum  competence  in  the  public  schools  of  the  dis- 
trict as  indicated  by  the  percent  of  pupils  in  the  district  who  fall  below  the 
23rd  percentile  of  the  entire  State  in  reading 

X3 :  Number  of  children  in  the  district  for  whom  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren is  paid  (AFDC)  - 
Y:  Public  school  enrollment  of  the  district. 
In  addition  to  the  variables  as  numbers,  these  were  also  considered  as  the  fol- 
lowing percents : 

Ul :  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  public  school  pupils  as  percent  of  total  public 

school  enrollment 
U2 ;  Percent  of  pupils  below  competence  in  sixth  grade  reading 
U3:  Children  in  AFDC  program  as  percent  of  total  public  and  non-nublic 

enrollment 

Y :  This  variable  was  left  unchanged,  and  is  city  public  school  enrollment. 

For  a  preliminary  selection  in  terms  of  eligibility  for  aid,  the  cities  were  ranked 
on  each  of  the  variables  Ul.  U2,  and  U3;  or  percent  nonwhite,  percent  below 
competence,  and  percept  in  AFDC.  A  city  was  considered  eligible  if  it  ranked  in 
the  top  quarter  on  at  least  one  of  these  percents. 

B.  Relations  among  the  numbers  variables  (XI,  X2,  X3,  Y) 

When  the  variables  were  all  treated  as  numbers,  the  following  intercorrelations 
were  obtained  for  data  on  eligible  districts  : 


X2  X3 


0.972 


XI:  Number  of  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican   0  995           0  975 

X2:  Number  below  competence   '                  qVi  q?^ 

X3:  Number  in  AFDC   :.:\.:..::V"\ 916 

Y:  Enrolimenl  in  public  school   1,'  OOO 


At  first  glance  the  high  correlations  suggest  that  the  measures  are  inter-change- 
-ali^o  as  a  basis  for  distribution  of  funds.  One  might  suggest  size  as  such  a  base. 
However,  the  following  comparisons  between  Manhattan  uad  Queens,  raises  a 
question  about  this  suggestion  r 


Number  of  Number 
Negro  and  below  Numbs 

Enrollment    Puerto  Rican     competence         of  AFDC 


  248.274  64.6B4  67.034  H187 


Other  examples  of  this  sort  can  be  found.  Such  instances  Indicate  that  use 
of  variables  other  than  size  may  be  helpful  in  the  problem  at  hand.  A  study  of 
the  value  of  these  variables  was  undertaken  by  linear  regression.  Such  formulas 
were  calculated  for  each  variable  against  size,  for  each  pair  of  variables  and 
for  all  three  variables  taken  together,  making  seven  regressions  in  all.  All 
regressions  were  calculated  against  size  as  a  criterion. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  effect  of  each  of  the  seven  regressions 
on  the  estimation  of  size : 
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Percent  of  variance  of  Y 
explained  by  regression 


Independent  variable  (s)  :  Percent 

X3    84 

XI    91 

XI  and  X3   91 

X2    95 

X2  and  X3   96 

XI  and  X2   98 

XI,  X2  and  X3  .     99 


It  Is  clear  that  use  of  the  joint  regression  of  XI.  X2  and  X3  against  Y  gives 
an  almost  exact  reproduction  of  size.  But  this  regres.sion  is  the  equivalent  to 
using  size  which  leaves  the  unfaime.ss  already  exhibited  in  the  relation  of 
Manhattan  and  Queens. 

Calculations  which  are  available  separately  show  the  effects  of  each  of  the 
seven  regression  formulas.  If  one  is  to  look  at  stress  variables  and  their  effects 
the  best  result  seems  to  obtain  by  use  of  variable  X2  above  which  is  the  number 
below  minimum  competence.  This  variable  has  the  following  qualifications: 

1.  It  is  a  disadvantagement  variable. 

2.  It  explains  95  percent  of  the  variance  of  Y. 

3.  It  correlates  .97  with  Y. 

4.  It  provides  an  apparently  reasonable  ordering  of  cities. 

Dr.  Nyquist.  I  am  Ewald  B.  Nyquist,  president  of  the  University 
.  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  Commissioner  of  Education.  I  am  ac- 
companied by  my  assistant  for  Federal  legislation,  P.  Alistair 
MacKinnon. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  this  morning  to 
comment  on  the  legislation  before  this  subcommittee,  H.R.  69  and 
H.R.  16.  I  commend  Chairman  Perkins  and  the  subcommittee  for 
moving  ahead  with  speed  on  this  critical  matters  of  renewing  Federal 
support  to  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  another  example  of  your  continuing  commit- 
ment to  the  education  needs  of  the  Nation,  which,  of  course,  includes 
your  leadership  in  the  initial  development  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

I  have  filed  with  the  subcommittee  a  rather  lengthy,  technical,  and 
detailed  document  which  has  been  prepared  in  part  on  the  basis  of 
questions  previously  raised  at  these  hearings. 

I  offer  our  assistance  to  you  and  your  staff  if  you  would  wish  any 
elaboration  on  that  document. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  summarize  my  views 
on  the  major  issues  before  the  subcommittee.  As  the  subcommittee  re- 
views the  act,  it  will  check  on  specific  pupil  performance  related  to  the 
particular  programs. 

I  hope,  in  addition,  you  will  review  also  the  contribution  of  ESEA 
to  changing  broad  educational  policy  across  the  Nation.  Consider 
these  three  points:  Before  1966,  although  there  were  scattered  ex- 
amples of  compensatory  programs,  it  was  little  understood  or  accepted 
in  this  Nation  that  in  order  to  achieve  more  equal  performance  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  unequal  expenditures. 

Title  I,  ESEA  broke  the  ice  in  gaining  the  recognition  that  chil- 
dren who  were  economically  and  educationally  disadvantaged  would 
need  more  resources  per  pupil  than  more  advantaged  pupils  in  order 
to  achieve  the  desired  results. 

In  a  State  such  as  New  York,  it  was  only  after  ESEA  title  I  that 
.  .  ^the  State  v/as  moved  to  the  establishment  of  an  urban  education  pro- 
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gram  directed  specifically  at  those  children  whose  reading  perform- 
ance was  below  competence. 

In  other  States,  similar  programs  have  subsequently  been  developed. 
ESEA  title  I  has  helped  to  establish  an  important  understanding  and 
concept  in  educational  expenditure. 

In  the  administration  of  ESEA  title  I,  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  issue  of  comparability,  the  Nation's  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  an  imequal  disribution  of  resources  for  educa- 
tion within  the  school  districts  and  among  school  districts,  in  this  casc 
in  general,  the  less  p.dvantaged  students  receiving  lesser  resources 
within  a  school  district  than  the  more  advantaged  students  because  of 
a  variety  of  factors,  the  most  important  o]ie  being  the  experience  of 
the  teacher. 

Although  it  was  not  an  expressed  purpose  of  ESEA  I  to  achieve  the 
result  of  altering  expenditure  patterns  m  the  States  which  generally 
tend  to  have  State  aid  formulas  that  favor  suburban  and  not  urban 
and  rural  areas,  ESEA  title  I  has  resulted  in  putting  greater  resources 
into  the  latter  areas. 

The  net  effect,  therefore,  has  been  to  move  school  expenditures  in 
the  direction  of  equalization  as  called  for  in  the  Serrano  or  Rodriguez 
decisions. 

Having  made  these  general  comments  about  the  ijuportance  of 
ESEA,  let  me  turn  to  the  major  titles* 

During  the  past  5  years,  substantial  Federal  funds  have  been  ex- 
pended for  compensatory  education  programs  •  under  ESEA  title  I. 
There  is  considerable  controvei  sy  over  the  impact  of  this  expenditure. 

Evidence  on  specific  projects  shows  exceptionally  good  results. 
Gross  evaluations  of  the  program  tend  to  be  disappointing  to  all 
parties.  It  is  important  to  note  that  ESEA  title  I  from  the  outset  was 
not  designed  as  a  program  with  concrete  and  explicit  objectives  for 
the  basic  skills  of  reading  or  arithmetic. 

The  legislation  did  not  state  tliat  the  objective  of  title  I,  for  example, 
was  that  each  person  ^vho  w'as  leceiving  assistance  from  this  act  would 
achieve  one  grade  level  of  reading  or  arithmetic  performance  in  the 
course  of  1  year's  study. 

Since  no  such  explicit  objectives  were  established  for  the  Nation,  it 
is  impossible  to  weigh  the  value  of  ESEA  I  by  a  nationwide  test  on 
specific  reading  and  mathematic  measures  or  any  other  measures. 

The  critics  of  ESEA  Title  I  point  to  the  fact  that  in  the  urban  and 
rural  areas  toward  which  title  I  funds  have  been  directed,  there  has, 
in  general,  been  a  decline  in  reading  and  mathematic  test  results.  The 
unknown  factor  is,  however,  how  much  of  a  decline  there  would  have 
been  had  there  been  no  expenditure  of  title  I  ESEA  funds. 

Although  it  is  incumbent  on  all  authorities  who  have  had  respon- 
sibility for  title  I  funds,  to  develop  the  best  evaluation  measures  pos- 
sible on  the  broad  array  of  projects.  I  suggest  that  the  overall  question 
of  the  "value"  of  this  compensatory  education  program  cannot  be 
definitely  stated.  ■ 

We  do  have  results.  Let  me  indicate  some.  Evaluation  of  ESEA  I 
projects  in  reading  andinaHiematics  shows,  for  example,  that  for  more 
than  45,000  elementary  and  secondary  pupils  in  reading  projects,  aver- 
age gain  in  achievement  rate  was  oyer  IV^  months  of  achievement  per 
^  "lonth  of  schooling  last  year. 
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This  comparer  ^\'itli  a  predicted  gain  of  one-iialf  montli  for  these 
children.  For  8,000  elemcntar}^  and  secondary  pupils  in  matli  projects, 
average  gain  \vas  1%  montlis  per  montli,  conipaied  with  a  predicted 
gain  of  three-fifth  month  for  these  children. 

Another  encouraging  result  conios  from  the  analysis  of  our  summer 
mig-rant  education  programs  under  title  T.  Results  show  achievement 
^ahis  of  two  and  tliree  times  nonnal  growth  rat^s,  and  a  direct  correla- 
tion between  concentration  of  funds  on  programs  for  these  children 
and  their  achievement.  Other  results  are  noted  in  tlie  document  • 
submitted. 

I  liave  concentrated  on  title  I  which  is  the  largest  program.  Before 
turning  to  the  key  issues  for  the  future,  let  me  note  results  on  some 
other  titles.  Title  II  lias  served  to  improve  the  quality  and  availability 
of  school  library  media  services  and  resources. 

Title  III  has  undertaken  the  development  of  innovative  solutions  to 
assessed  educational  needs,  and  along  with  title  II,  has  stimulated 
new  approaches  to  learning.  This  is  another  example  of  ESEA  pro- 
viding initiative. 

Since  July  1969,  76  percent  of  title  III  projects  have  been  continued 
with  local  funds  after  ESEA  support  ceased.  Two-hundred  and  nine- 
teen New  Yoi*k  school  districts  have  replicated  practices  developed 
througli  title  III.  Title  V  has  been  invaluable  in  promoting  change 
and  greater  planning  and  evaluation  capacity  in  State  agencies. 

xl  major  policy  issue  invoh'ed  in  renewing  Federal  suj^port  to  ele- 
mentary  and  secondary  education  is  the  design  of  the  package.  There 
appear  to  be  three  options  under  consideration — continuation  of  the 
existing  ESEA  statute  with  a  few  changes  in  formula  (H.E.  69) ,  con- 
solidation of  present  categorical  aid  programs,  and  education  revenue 
sharing-  as  proposed  by  the  Administration  in  the  fiscal  year  1974 
education  budget. 

No  matter  what  the  general  label  may  be,  certain  design  principles 
and  administrative  factors  must  be  incorporated  in  the  legislation. 
First,  Federal  funds  should  act  as  a  stipplement  to  state  and  local  re- 
sources, with  options  available  so  that  Federal  funds  may  be  combined 
in  o'-^erall  State  patterns  of  support. 

Second,  Federal  funds  should  provide  target  aid  to  population 
group?,  in  need  of  additional  educational  expenditures.  In  considering 
categorical  programs,  where  more  than  one  special  program  exists  for 
'  acco'.nplisliing  similar  or  identical  objectives,  legislative  consolidation 
of  these  related  programs  should  [je  realized. 

I  might  interrupt  myself  hei^e,  Mr.  Chaii'man,  and  say  that  any  con- 
solidation shold  not  give  less  to  the  States  than  they  originally  re- 
ceived under  the  separate  categorical  programs.  New  York  State  has 
an  unhapp3''  hi.story  in  this  regard  in  the  past* 

I  cite  some  examples  of  program  consolidations  in  my  overall 
statement. 

Third,  Federal  funds  should  act  to  equalize  outcomes  among  the 
States,  as  well  as  within  each  State.  This  is  particularly  important 
with  regard  to  the  costs  of  the  social  overburden  wiiich  is  addressed  in 
more  detail  in  the  testimon3\ 

Fourth,  Federal  funds  should  support  research,  development  and 
training  activities  which  require  a  critical  mass  of  resources  not  avail- 
able to  a  single  State,  or  local  school  district. 
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These  principles  should  be  carried  out  in  the  context  of  certain  ad- 
ministrative factors.  The  key  point  for  coordinatin<r  local,  State  and 
Federal  proj^i-ams  is  with  State  education  agencies.  The  Congress 
should  provide  tliat  at  least  5  percent  of  any  Federal  aid  to  local  a;^en- 
cies  be  used  by  State  agencies  for  the  planning,  administration, 
monitoring,  and  evahiation  of  these  programs. 

One  and  one-Iialf  percent  of  tliis  sum  should  be  I'eserved  for  State 
evahiation.  This  arrangement  would  focus  on  statewide  evahiation. 
Also,  Federal  research  and  development  should  be  conducted  coopera- 
tively with  tliose  State  agencies  having  the  capacity. 

This  would  allow  Federal,  State,  local,  school  and  classroom  per- 
sonnel to  work  together  to  assure  that  these  efforts  will  have  a  direct 
impact  on  classroom  instruction. 

Impending  Suprc^me  Coui-t  decisions  on  this  question  of  equalization 
of  educational  opportunity  could  result  in  substantial  changes  in  local 
and  State  finance.  Thus,  we  are  in  a  critical  tijue  for  education.  An 
analysis  of  the  educatioji  finance  picture  in  Xew  York  State  sIioavs  that 
with  a  declining  State  share  of  expenditures,  local  property  tax  rates 
must  climb  unless  Federal  resources  are  forthcoming. 

A  recent  report  by  the  Federal  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  indicates  that  even  with  general  revenue  shar- 
ing and  welfare  reform,  Xew  York  is  one  of. two  States  that  does  not 
have  the  fiscal  capacity  to  raise  per  pupil  spending  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education  to  the  90th  percentile. 

Probably  the  greatest  impact  of  tliis  situation  has  been  the  atten- 
tion it  has  directed  to  analyzmg  the  wkle  disparities  within  and  among 
States  in  rehitive  taxes,  efforts,  :iud  costs.  The  fiscal  capacity  of  urban 
States  is  stnained  by  the  large  social  overburden  they  must  assume. 

Noneducation  needs  are  much  greater  in  central  cities  than  in  the 
less-densely  populated  suburban  and  rural  areas,  and  therefore  requiuj 
cities  to  maintain  higher  tax  levies  to  support  the  greater  effort  in 
services. 

Tl\e  result:  The  more  a  State  is  urbanized,  the  less  leeway  it  has  to 
release  moneys  for  education.  I  believe  that  any  Federal  allocation 
formula  supporting  the  finance  of  elementary  and  secondary  education 
must  take  this  socia^  overburden  factor  into  account.  H.R.  16  does 
not  do  this  while  H.E'.  69  does  only  in  part. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  document  that  I  liave  submitted  makes  specific 
suggestions  for  amending  H.R.  69.  I  will  not  give  further  details  at 
this  point,  but  I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  questions. 

Thank  you  and  the  subcommittee  members  for  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  renewal  of  this  essential  legislation  for  elementaiy  and 
secondary  education. 

Chairman  Perkixs.  Dr.  Nyquist,  j^'our  statement  mentions  that  there 
has  been  a  gain  for  title  I  students  "^of  two  to  three  times  the  expected 
rate. 

Do  you  agree  that  this  data  shows  that  title  I  has  been  a  success  even 
if  we  limit  the  standard  of  success  to  reading  and  math  scores? 

Mr.  Nyquist.  I  think  so,  vei^j;  much.  I  think  in  the  early  years  of 
title  I,  because  it  was  brought  in  so  many  liew  concepts,  zeroing  in 
on  disadvantaged,  concentrating  resources,  it.  would  probably  be  hard 
to  show  that  it  was  productive. 
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I  think  in  later  years  title  I  has  been  productive  and  the  data  show  it. 

Chaiiman  PEiuaNS.  Because  you  concentrated  more  or  less  in  cer- 
tain areas  like  reading  and  math! 

Mr.  Nyquist.  That  is  right.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  as  I  under- 
stood the  original  legislation,  and  I  think  it  Avas  a  wide  understand- 
ing, the  State  had  very  little  authority  to  designate  priorities. 

It  corild  outline  things  that  were  important,  but  if  a  locality  sub- 
mitted programs  that  fell  within  the  guidelines,  they  should  be  ap- 
proved. In  the  last  few  years,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  strong-armed 
it  or  not,  but  I  told  local  districts  that  they  have  got  to  concentrate 
on  basic  skills  and  bilingual  education,  Avhich  is  a  problem  in  our 
State  and  the  burden  is  on  them  to  show  they  do  not  have  a  problem 
in  tliose  areas. 

I  think  tliis  is  beginning  to  show  results. 

Chairman  Perkins.  That  is  the  reason  you  make  the  statement  that 
the  results  you  obtained  in  New  York  have  been  two  or  three  times 
the  expected  gain. 

Dr.  Nyquist.  For  the  pupils  that  we  have  been  able  to  cover. 

Chairman  Perkins.  You  have  zeroed  in  on  bilingual,  math,  and 
reading,  the  areas  that  you  knew  you  could  obtain  the  results,  and  the 
areas  that  deserve  the  greatest  priority. 

Dr.  Nyqdist.  That  is  right. 

Chairman  Perkins.  But,  for  the  support  that  you  have  received 
under  title  I,  what  would  have  happened  in  New  York  in  the  past  6 
yeai*s  from  th^  standpoint  of  education,  w^here  would  you  have  been 
but  for  title  I 

You  can  just  give  me  a  summaiy  as  best  you  can. 

Dr.  Nyquist.  With  our  large  population  of  educationp.lly  disad- 
vantaged kids  in  our  State,  I  think  we  would  still  have  a  big  problem. 

It  is  hard  to  estimate  in  terms  of  quantity  where  we  would  be.  We 
would  certainly  be  far  behind  tlie  situation  that  we  have  now  where 
we  are  beginning  to  show  improvement.  One  of  the  things  I  said  that 
title  I  did  was  to  stimulate  the  legjislature  on  our  recommendation 
to  establish  our  own  urban  education  fund  which  piled  on  top  of 
ESEA  funds. 

Maybe  we  would  have  gotten  that  anyhow,  but  it  may  have  come 
later  because  the  national  interest  served  to  focus  on  the  disadvantaged 
througjli  title  I.  This  is  one  good  thing  that  it  did. 

Chairman  Perkins.  To  jerk  the  rug  out  from  under  you  today,  as- 
suming you  did  not  have  any  fiscal  support  and  did  not  have  title  I 
for  fiscal  year  1974,  how  would  you  view  tlie  future  in  New  York  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  disadvantaged  chil  d  ? 

Dr.  Nyquist.  Very  dismally.  The  economy  is  picking  up  as  far  as 
New  York  is  concerned,  but  we  are  really  strapped  physically  as  a 
State,  and  I  do  not  see  where  we  could  come  up  with  the  additional 
funds  needed  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  ESEA  funds,  not  at  all. 
It  would  not  come  close.        '  ^ 

Chairman  Perkins.  You  said  that  you  were  opposed  to  massive 
consolidation  of  Federal  programs  because  your  State  had  a  bad  ex- 
perience with  consolidation.  What  did  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Dr.  Nyquist.  I  did  not  quite  say  that.  I  said  I  am  for  consolidation, 
but  in  consolidating,  I  think  States  should  be  saved  at  least  from 
suffering  loss  in  funds  that  they  got  from  separate  categorical  funds. 

I  cannot  recall  the  specific  instances,  perhaps  my  colleague  can, 
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where  there  has  been  some  consolidation  in  the  past.  New  York  State 
has  received  less  money  than  they  received  before. 

Chairman  Pbrkixs.  Tret's  go  back  to  1968  or  1969  on  the  extension 
of  ESEA  where  title  III,  the  innovative  title,  along  with  counseling 
and  guidance,  those  areas  that  involved  consolidation,  did  your  State 
lose  money  as  a  result  of  that  consolidation  ? 

Mr,  MacKixxon.  On  the  administration  costs,  yes. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Title  III  of  ESEA,  with  title  V? 

Mr,  ^MacKinnon.  As  a  net  result,  we  did.  We  ended  up  with  less 
moneys  to  administer  programs  than  we  previously  had. 

Chairman  Perkixs.  The  same  argument  was  made  back  then  for  con- 
solidation as  is  being  made  today.  Do  you  recall  that  argument  ? 

When  we  did  go  that  far,  you  ended  up,  you  are  telling  the  com- 
mittee, with  less  money  in  the  State  of  New  York  ? 

Dr.  Nyquist.  That  is  right.  We  support  consolidation,  but  not  at 
the  expense  of  having  less  money  than  we  had  before. 

Chairman  Perkixs.  I  can  well  understand  that.  Now,  if  we  did  away 
with  the  present  title  I  f  onnula,  and  instead  allowed  the  States  to  dis- 
tribute the  funds  based  on  test  scores,  what  results  would  there  be  in 
your  State? 

Dr.  Nyquist.  According  to  our  research,  so  far,  I  think  the  money 
would  be  distributed  away  from  New  York  City.  New  York  City 
would  receive  less. 

Mr,  MacKixxox.  Most  of  the  money  would  be  dispersed.  I  think 
funds  for  New  York  City  would  go  down  about  17  percent.  We  took 
fiscal  year  1972  and  simulated  a  distribution  based  on  an  achieiement 
test.  The  results  showed  that  New  York  City's  total  would  go  down 
by  17  percent.  That  amount  would  go  into  the  more  rural  areas. 

Chairman  Pjerkixs.  Dr.  Nyquist,  do  you  consider  a  method  of  dis- 
tribution of  this  type  on  test  scores  equitable  or  fair  to  the  disadvan- 
taged or  unfair  to  the  disadvantaged  ? 

Give  us  your  best  judgment. 

Dr.  Nyquist.  We  have  an  urban  education  program  which  amounts 
to  about  $48  million.  There  is  a  factor  built  into  the  formula  for  test 
results.  Of  course,  one  thing  you  can  say  against  doing  that  is  that  you 
seem  to  reward  school  districts  for  failing. 

In  other  words,  the  more  pupils  they  have  below  a  certain  test  score, 
the  more  money  they  would  get.  This  -seems  to  be  sort  of  an  immoral 
inducement.  However,  I  have  not  seen  any  such  results  of  that  in  our 
State. 

If  you  were  to  do  this  nationally,  of  course,  you  would  have  to  have 
one  test,  given  to  all  children. 

Chairman  Perkins.  In  your  opinion,  does  distributing  funds  based 
on  test  scores  bring  about  an  unfair  situation  to  your  State? 

Dr,  Nyquist.  It  would  tend  in  that  direction. 

Mr,  MacKixxox.  Some  of  our  analysis  in  looking  at  formulas  have 
shown  that  there  is  a  very  high  correlation  between  minimum  com- 
petency and  economic  factors  such  as  AFDC  or  any  poverty  level. 

The  correlation  is  extremely  high.  Based  on  what  is  available  cur- 
rently, in  terms  of  reasonableness  and  accessibility,  economic  data  is 
more  accessibLe  than  achievement  data,  at  least  on  a  national  basis. 
When  yPu  go  into  intrastate  allocation,  then  the  States  will  vary  as  to 
the  data  they  may  have.  Success  would  depend  upon  whether  they 
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could  associate  this  data  with  other  types  of  moneys  that  are  distrib- 
uted in  the  States  in  order  to  create  balances. 

Chairman  Perkins.  There  would  be  no  equitable  way  because  of  the 
various  tests  that  have  been  given  throughout  the  country  to  distribute 
1974  funds,  unless  we  had  a  national  test  beforehand. 

Am  I  correct?  One  test  for  all  of  the  youngsters  throughout  the 
country  ? 

Dr.  Nyquist.  Booause  of  the  high  correlation  between  achievement 
and  economic  factors,  you  find  out  where  the  disadvantaged  are  by 
using  the  latter.  You  do  not  have  to  go  through  an  administrative 
procedure  of  testing  everybody. 

I  think  there  would  be  a  lot  of  resentment  if  we  were  to  do  this 
nationally. 

Chairman  Perkins.  You  think  there  are  more  equitable  basis  for 
dispersing  the  money  like  we  are  doing  it  presently  ? 

Dr.  Nyquist.  I  think  there  are  some  equally  good. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Assuming  tlie  distribution  formula  was  based 
on  national  test  scores,  let's  assume  that,  would  the  distribution  be  tied 
in'to  the  most  disadvantaged  in  your  opinion,  or  would  it  overlook  the 
most  disadvantaged  ?  Is  the  correlation  there  ? 

Dr.  Nyquist.  Oh,  yes.  There  is  no  question  about  the  correlation 
between  the  economic  and  educational  disadvantaged. 

Chairnian  Perkins.  I  think  the  most  disadvantaged  would  be  over- 
looked if  it  was  geared  into  test  rcores. 

Dr.  Nyquist.  I  think  you  would  achieve  a  shift  in  the  distribution 
of  the  funds  on  that  basis. 

Chairman  Perkins.  On  test  scores  ? 

Dr.  Nyquist.  Yes. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Throughout  the  country,  if  one  test  was  given  ? 

Dr.  Nyquist.  Yes,  you  would  find  only  some  of  the  most  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  kids  that  way. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Would  this  be  one  gimmick  to  try  to  save  money 
and  not  serve  all  of  the  disadvantaged  children  if  we  resorted  to  a 
formula  of  distributing  funds  solely  on  the  basis  of  a  test  score? 

Mr.  MacKinnon.  I  think  you  have  two  kinds  of  problems;  first, 
educational  disadvantagement,  and  then  the  effect  of  economic  dis- 
advantagement. 

If  you  use  a  test,  you  would  be  able  to  deal  with  those  who  are  the 
educational  disadvantaged.  I  think  the  additional  factors  of  economic 
disadvantage  would  probably  be  overlooked  if  you  try  to  use  only 
test  scores  on  a  national  basis.  Title  I  employs  an  economic  factor  which 
does  have  a  high  correlation  with  the  factor  for  educational  dis- 
advantage. 

But,  theuj  if  you  allocate  funds  depending  upon  what  test  data  might 
be  available  within  a  State,  if  you  do  your  intrastate  allocations  that 
way,  then  you  might  be  able  to  balance  out. 

Chairman  Picrkins.  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Peyser.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 

Dr.  Nyquist,  if  the  educational  revenue-sharing  program  as  it  is 
presently  being  discussed  were  to  eliminate  categorical  programs,  and 
New  York  State  were  to  receive  its  share  under  whatever  formula  is 
developed,  do  3'ou  feel  that  the  disadvantaged  Avould  receive  as  large 
a  percentage  of  the  money,  assuming  it  goes  right  to  the  State,  as  they 
-^"Tesently  receive  ? 
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Dr.  Nyquist.  Of  coui^se  it  ^vo^lld  depend  \ipon  the  constraints  tliat 
yon  have.  I  am  not  aware  there  is  any  special  revenue-sharing;  bill  that 
yon  can  look  at. 

Mr.  Pkyskij.  Well,  this  is  just  in  tlie  discussion. 

Dr.  Nyqutst.  If  thei'e  were  no  constraints,  just  the  general  revenue 
sharing  for  education,  my  strong  feeling  is,  and  I  am  speaking  at 
large  now  because  I  would  do  everything  I  could  in  the  State  of  New 
York  to  see  thtit  money  went  to  the  disadvantaged,  my  own  feeling 
is  that  you  would  not  get  the  same  concentration  throughout  the  Na- 
tion in  the  fashion  you  do  now. 

Mr.  Peyser.  This  to  me  is  one  of  the  critical  points,  because  I  do  not 
feel  the  disadvantaged  educationally  would  receive  tlie  same  percent- 
age they  receive  under  the  present  progi'am.  Are  you  saying,  in  your 
opinion,  in  a  general  sense,  that  is  what  you  would  believe? 

Dr.  Nyquist.  I  think  ^there  have  to  be  clear  constraints. 

Mr.  Bell.  Would  yon  yield  ? 

Mr.  Peyser.  Yes. 

Ml'.  Bell.  You  have  said  this,  Doctor,  but  I  wonder  if  you  would 
explain  a  bit  more  fully  why  you  have  come  to  that  conclusion? 

In  other  words,  the  revenue-sharing  program  which  supposedly 
concentrates  in  the  same  area  except  that  it  just  provides  that  the 
States  have  a  little  more  direction,  control,  and  personal  guidance, 
why  would  that  necessarily  be  worse  than  the  present  pi'ogram  under 
which  yon  concentrate,  even  though  there  are  strict  Federal  guide- 
lines ? 

The  States,  we  assume,  are  intent  on  doing  a  good  job  and  trying  to 
concentrate  the  funds.  So,  why  would  that  lack  of  guidelines  neces- 
sarily make  it  di  ffer  ? 

Dr.  Nyqulst.  Don't  misunderstand  me.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  some 
loosening  of  some  of  the  guidelines.  I  think  some  ,oi  tliem  are  abso- 
lutely too  strict.  For  instance,  there  is  one  that  the 'money  cannot 
follow^  the  child.  There  has  to  be  concentration. 

I  think  those  are  too  strict.  However,  let  me  say  this.  Educators  are 
not  completely  virtuous.  Even  today,  under  tlie  guidelines  you  have,  I 
think  you  would  have  abuses  in  some  of  the  States  where  the  Federal 
auditors  have  found  that  the  moneys  in  substantial  amounts  have  not 
gone  to  w^here  the  moneys  are  supposed  to  go  to  the  disadvantaged 
kids. 

I  think  that  if  you  did  not  have  some  constraints  and  opened  it  up, 
the  funds  would  not  be  as  concentrated  as  they  are  now. 

Mr.  Bell.  In  other  words,  you  feel  that  the  State  organizations, 
themselves,  and  the  local  organizations  are  not  as  intent  upon  concen- 
trating on  the  title  I  children  as  ;s  the  Federal  Government?- Is  that 
what  you  are  saying  ? 

Dr,  Nyquist.  No,  I  am  simply  stating  that  the  funds  would  not  be 
as  concentrated  if  you  had  no  constraints  at  alL  I  think  just  general . 
revenue  sharing  would  not  produce  the  same  result. 

Mr.  Peyser.  In  adding  to  that,  I  think  one  of  the  concerns  that  I 
have,  and  I  think  is  shared  by  a  number  in  the  Congress,  is  the  ques- 
tion of  what  would  happen  to  those  fimds  and  to  whether  they  really 
would  reach  the  disadvantaged,  Even  under  our  present  restrictions, 
there  has  been  evidence  of  a  questionable  use  of  some  of  this  money. 
TJiis  is  not  in  any  way  trying  to  cast  aspersions  on  States  and  their 
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legislatures  or  education  departments,  but  tliey  become  subject  to  a 
whole  new  set  of  pressures  if  tlie  moneys  are  put  in  there,  in  a  free- 
floating  way. 

I  think  tJiat  title  I  is  one  of  the  better  progi*ams  that  has  developed 
out  of  the  ESEA  package.  Even  with  its  shoi^tcomings  and  everything 
else,  it  really  has  basically  reached  the  disadvantaged. 

Do  you  concur  in  the  assumption  that  it  really  has  basically  readied 
the  disadvantaged  ? 

Dr*  Nyquist.  Yes;  I  do.  I  think  there  is  no  question  about  it  I  think, 
again  speaking  generally,  that  there  can  be  more  concentration  on  the 
disadvantaged,  but  the  answer  to  your  question  is  clearly  yes,  and  I 
think  it  has  done  a  great  service. 

I  think  tlie  Federal  Government  has  national  interest  in  education 
and,  while  we  have  too  many  fractionated  programs  and  there  can  be 
consolidation,  I  think  the  Federal  Government  should  keep  that 
interest. 

The  nature  of  the  interest  changes  from  time-to-time,  of  course,  but 
I  think  it  is  very  helpful  to  localities  and  to  the  States  to  know  that 
there  is  Federal  interest,  specific  Federal  interest,  and  this  is  one  of 
them. 

Mr.  Belt..  Will  the  gentleman  yield  again? 
Mr.  Peyser.  Yes. 

Mr*  Bell.  Dr.  Nyquist,  if  that  is  true,  isn't  it  also  true  that  some- 
times at  the  local  or  State  level,  where  the  organizations  and  leader- 
ship exist,  school  systems  have  a  better  concept  of  w^here  the  money 
should  be  directed,  and  isn't  it  also  true  that  sometimes  the  Federal 
guidelines,  as  tight  as  they  often  are,  direct  a  sj^stem  to  act  in  a  way 
that  does  not  particularly  help  the  local  area  or  in  some  cases,  where 
it  helps  but  would  not  help  as  much  as  another  program? 

Are  we  throwing  out  the  concept  that  the  local  area  does  not  really 
know  what  the  needs  are  as  well  as  the  Federal  Government?  I  ap- 
preciate the  political  implication  of  pressures  and  so  forth,  but  outside 
of  that,  what  you  are  saying  is  a  rather  important  point  that  has  an 
efiPect  on  the  total  concept  of  revenue  sharing  which  the  mayors  of  most 
of  the  cities  liave  been  in  favor  of. 

Dr.  Nyquist.  Let  me  give  you  an  example  in  New  York.  I  am  going 
to  repeat  myself,  I  think,  but  I  think  it  addresses  your  question. 

As  I  said,  in  the  early  administration  of  title  I  in  New  York  State, 
there  were  certain  guidelines  from  the  Federal  Government.  The  State 
did  not  impose  any  priorities.  There  were  a  lot  of  things  that  you  could 
spend  title  I  money  on.  We  approved  projects  and  programs  as  we 
had  to  do  under  the  legislation. 

We  have  750  school  districts  in  New  York  State  and  a  Ipt  of  students 
have  a  reading  problem,  particularly  in  the  urban  areas.  If  we  do  not 
teach  the  basic  skills  well,  I  think  we  fail  in  education. 

Let's  start  there.  If  a  pupil  cannot  read  and  he  cannot  work  with 
figures,  I  do  not  know  what  else  he  can  do.  If  he  cannot  do  these  things, 
he  is  not  going  to  go  anywhere,  and  he  is  not  going  to  be  happy  with 
himself  and  ma}^  become  a  burden  on  society. 

I  can  tell  you  that  there  was  not  uniform  concentration  on  the  most 
important  areas.  In  later  years,  I  established  three  priorities,  reading, 
arithmetic,  and  bilingual  education — because  of  our  great  number  of 
Puerto  Ricans  in  New  York  State— and  placed  the  burden- on  the  local 
O   lool  district  to  prove  it  does  not  have  a  problem  in  one  of  those  areas. 
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If  they  cannot  show  it,  they  will  have  to  concentrate  the  funds  on 
those  areas.  Of  course,  the  locfilities  are  closer  to  the  problems  than  the 
State  education  department  is,  but  uniformally,  they  do  not  all  identify 
the  higher  priority  areas  on  which  to  spend  the  money. 

I  think  we  have  corrected  that.  There  were  some' complaints,  I  can 
tell  you,  when  I  did  this. 

Mr.  Bell.  Thank  you  for  yielding. 

Kr.  Peyser.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Lehman? 

Mr.  Lehmax.  No  questions. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Bell  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  You  touched  on  this  a  bit,  but 
you  did  not  quite  cover  it.  Dr.  Nyquist.  On  page  46  of  your  testimony 
you  note  that  the  use  of  achievement  test  scores  will  shift  money  away 
from  New  York  City. 

That  statement  is,  is  it  not,  in  contradiction  to  the  one  made  in  a 
Fleischman  Commission  Study  which  says  in  sum,  "The  use  of  achieve- 
ment test  educational  measures  create  formulas  that  are  more  redis- 
tributive  than  those  based  on  a  poverty  measure  such  as^AFDC.  It 
places  added  funds  in  New  York  City  in  several  other  highly  urban- 
ized school  districts  and  in  a  number  of  rural  and  suburban  areas." 

How  do  you  explain  these  differing  statements  ? 

Mr.  MacKixxon.  I  think  they  are  talking  about  a  broader  formula 
in  whicli  not  only  competences  but  other  types  of  factors  may  be  in 
and,  like  our  State  aid  formula,  that  it  is  described  in  appendix  1 
where  we  talk  about  a  variety  of  factors  including  minimum 
competency. 

Dr.  Nyquist.  If  you  use  a  number  of  factors  including  achievement, 
it  will  have  this  effect.  If  you  use  achievement  alone,  then  the  state- 
ment that  I  made  redistributes  the  money. 

Mr.  Bell.  It  also  says,  "The  most  redistributive  formula  in  terms 
of  total  dollars  is  enrollment  plus  the  achievement  measure.  It  places 
added  funds  in  New  York  City  in  several  other  highly  urbanized 
school  areas," 

Mr.  MacKix:;ox.  You  are  using  two  factors.  You  are  not  using  one. 
You  said  enrollment  and  achievement,  size  and  achievement.  So,  when 
you  start  dealing  with  them  in  combinations,  then  you  start  getting 
some  other  allocation  patterns.  " 

As  a  single  basis  using  minimum  competency  as  the  only  one  in  an 
achievement  measure,  there  is  one  kind  of  distribution.  However,  New 
Y'ork  City  is  a  very  large  school  district.  Therefore,  when  you  also 
factor  in  size,  certainly.  New  Y^ork  City  will  get  more  money  because 
it  is  large  relative  to  the  rest  of  New  York  State. 

Dr,  Nyquist.  The  more  factors  you  put  into  a  formula,  the  more 
they  tend  to  concentrate  funds  where  the  problem  is.  You  take  one 
alone  and  it  may  liave  an  altogether  different  effect. 

Mr.  Bell.  I  gather  from  your  statements  that  you  favor  grant  con- 
solidations to  a  f airlv  great  degree.  I  read  your  statement  and  I  no- 
ticed you  talked  considerably  about  consolidations.  Could  you  provide 
the  committee  with  a  complete  list  of  Federal  programs  that  could  be 
merged? 

I  notice  you  mentioned  NDEA  and  ESEA.  Would  you  also  include 
in  that  document  some  comments  on  whether  or  not  the  program  such 
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as  environmental  education  might  be  merged  with  other  programs 
like  title  III  of  ESEA? 

Dr.  Nyquist.  In  my  larger  docmnent,  which  I  liave  left  with  the 
committee,  we  give  soine  examples  of  consolidation.  I  take  it  you  are 
asking  me  if  I  can  write  to  the  committee,  and  give  you  more  specific 
listings,  because  there  are  a  great  number  of  them. 

You  have  asked  two  questions.  One  on  environmental  education  and 
ESEA  title  III.  I  can  see  that  as  a  possibiHty,  but  again,  if  yen  are 
going  to  merge  those  two,  it  seems  to  me  yow  must  have  some  kmd  of 
einphasis  on  environmental  education  or  there  will  be  no  concentration 
on  that  particular  subject. 

Mr.  Beix.  Mr.^  Chairman,  when  Mr.  Nyquist  sends  this  report  in,  I 
would  appreciate  that  information  being  placed  in  the  record.  ' 

Chairman  Perkins.  Yes. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows :] 

Mr.  Nyqtjist.  In  response  to  Mr.  BeU's  question  on  consolidation,  I  want  to 
highlight  the  suggestions  I  made  in  my  longer  statemejit,  and  in  our  brochure 
entitled  "Federal  Legislation  and  Education  in  New  York  State".  I  consider  these 
suggestions  viable  alternatives  for  consolidation  that  should  be  undertaken 
immediately.  The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  my  longer  testimony : 

"We  have  long  advocated  that  when  more  than  one  special  program  exists 
for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  similar  or  identical  objectives,  legislative 
consolidation  of  these  related  programs  should  be  realized,  but  without  a  reduc- 
tion in  Federally  allocated  resources  to  the  States.  This  would  also  affect  a 
critical  muss  concentration  of  funds  on  high  need  areas,  the  value  of  which  has 
been  demonstrated  by  New  York's  summer  migrant  education  program  under 
Title  I.  Of  the  legislation  currently  in  operation,  one  desirable  consolidation 
would  include  programs  serving  children  whose  underachievement  is  related 
to  poverty.  These  programs  are  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
Titles  I  (Education  of  Children  of  Low-Income  Families)  ;  VIII  (Dropout  Pre- 
vention) ;  Economic  Opportunity  Act  Programs,  Pleadstart  and  Follow-Through; 
Teachers  Corps;  Urban-Rural  and  Career  Opportunity.  The  latter  training 
activities  have  a  high  impact  on  the  education  of  disadvantaged  children  and 
career  opportunities  for  disadvantaged  educational  personnel.  This  consolidation 
would  also  have  the  advantage  of  targeting  programs  and  training  funds 
together. 

"Other  possibilities  include  merging  ESEA  II  with  NDEA  III  and  comhining 
ESEA  dissemination  set  aside  funds.  A  number  of  ESEA  titles  specifically  set 
aside  funds  for  the  dissemination  of  information  about  promising  practices.  A 
renewal  of  the  legislation  should  provide  for  a  consolidation  of  these  funds  so 
that  state  education  agencies  can  more  effectively  carry  out  the  dissemination 
function." 

Mr.  Bell.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  Perkins.  We  thank  you.  You  have  been  most  helpful  to 
the  committee. 

Our  next  witness  is  from  the  American  Personnel  and  Guidance 
Association,  represented  by  Dr.  H.  Eugene  "Wy son ^5  associate  profes- 
sor of  education.  University  of  Toledo;  Mr.  William  J.  Erpenbach, 
supervisor,  Guidance  Services,  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Wisconsin ;  and.  Miss  Donna  R.  Chiles,  counselor,  Bloomington  High 
School,  Illinois. 

Let  me  welcome  all  of  you  here  this  morning.  We  are  most  interested 
in  your  testimony.  You  have  a  great  organization  and  have  been  very 
helpful  to  education. 

Proceed. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PERSONNEL  &  GUIDANCE  AS- 
SOCIATION, REPRESENTED  BY  A  PANEL  CONSISTING  OF  DR.  H. 
EUGENE  WYSONG,  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF  EDUCATION,  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  TOLEDO;  WILLIAM  J.  ERPENBACH,  SUPERVISOR, 
GUIDANCE  SERVICES,  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION, 
WISCONSIN;  AND  DONNA  R.  CHILES,  PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN 
PERSONNEL  &  GUIDANCE  ASSOCIATION,  AND  COUNSELOR 
BLOOMINGTON  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Miss  Chiles.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  meet  our  two  staff  members  here  with  us,  I  would 
hke  to  introduce  Dr.  Charles  Lewis,  director,  and  Dr.  P.  G. 
McDonough,  assistant  director  for  professional  affairs. 

Chairman  Perkins.  We  have  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  those 
gentlemen  before,  and  to  my  way  of  thinking,  they  do  a  wonderful 
]ob. 

Miss  Chiles.  Thank  you.  They  are  available  to  help  you  at  any 
time.  My  name,  as  you  are  well  aware,  is  Donna  Chiles.  I  am  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Personnel  &  Guidance  Association  and  am 
on  leave  from  my  job  as  counselor  in  Bloomington  High.  School, 
Illinois. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  to  speak  to 
our  concerns  for  strengthening  ESEA  title  III  supplementary  edu- 
cational centers  and  services,  guidance  counseling  and  testing,  and  to 
provide  infonnotion  to  you  on  possible  changes  in  the  distribution 
formula  for  ESEA. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  Speak  to  the  progress 
of  guidance  counseling  services  in  meeting  the  needs  of  our  3^0 uth 
and  students  under  NDEA  and  ESEA.  Mr.  Erpenbach  will  speak  to 
proposed  changes  for  strengthening  ESEA  III  and  Dr.  Wysong  will 
provide  input  regarding  the  proposed  title  I  distribution  formula. 

In  the  prepared  testimony,  which  you  have  

Chairman  Perkins.  Without  objection,  all  of  your  prepared  state- 
ments will  be  inserted  into  the  record,  and  you  may, proceed  in  any 
manner  you  p?vifer. 

[The  statement  referred  to  follows :] 

Statement  on  Behalf  op  the  American  Pebsonnex  and  Guidance  AssocTATioxi 

(By  Miss  Donna  R.  ChUes,  Counselor,  Bloomington  High  School,  Bloomington, 
111.,  and  President  of  the  American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  my  name  is  Donna  Chiles.  The 
American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association  (APGA)  and  its  30,000  members 
appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present  this  testimony.  The  opinions  which  I  ex- 
press today  are  based  on  my  3  years  of  experience  as  a  teacher  and  10  years  as  a 
public  school  counselor  in  both  junior  and  senior  hi^h  schools.  This  year  I  am  on 
leave  from  my  school  district  v:\nle  I  serve  as  President  of  APGA.  Prior  to  be- 
coming an  APGA  officer,  .1  was  active  in  the  American  School  Counselors  Asso- 
ciation, APGA's  lai^est  division.  Currently,  I  am  a  member  of  the  USOE  Advisory 
Committee  for  the  National  Longitudinal  Study  of  the  High  School  Graduating 
Class  of  1972,  the  USOE  Educational  Renewal  Task  Force  on  Administration  and 
Supervision  and  the  Advisory  Committee  for  the  Eastern  Illinois  University  ETC 
Project  in  Career  Education  for  Elementary  Schools. 

APGA  members  are  employed  in  all  levels  of  public  and  private  educational 
^  "^tings  as  well  as  in  a  wide  variety  of  Federal,  state  and  local  agencies  provid- 
)  I      counseling  services  to  people  from  early  childhood  through  the  senior  citizens. 
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A  substantial  proportion  of  APGA  inembei*s  are  engngecl  in  working  with  young 
people  in  elementary  sind  5fecondary  schools.  We  are  here  tqdwy  because  of  the 
guidance  ami  couiLseling  profession's  deep  concern  about  and  connuitment  to  the 
young  people  of  Anieiica. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  our  concerns  for  strengthening  ESEA 
Title  III — Supplementary  Education  Centers  and  Son-ices ;  Guidance  Counseling 
and  Testing,  nncl  to  provide  inforiiiation  for  your  deliberation  oji  possible  changes 
in  the  distribution  formula  for  ESEA  Title  1.  With  your  pennission,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  speak  to  the  progress  of  guidance  and  counseling  .services  in  meeting 
Uie  need.s  ot  our  youth  and  our  nation  under  NDEA  Title  V-A  and  ESEA,  III. 
Mr.  William  Erpenbach  will  speak  to  proposed  changes  for  strengthenhig  ESEA 
Title  111  and  Dr.  Eugene  Wysong  i\'ill  provide  input  regarding  the  proposed  ESEA 
Title  I  distrihntiou  formula. 

The  House  of  Representatives  Comm(ttee  on  Education  and  Labor  and  tlie 
General  Sul>connnittee  on  Education  has  a  long  history  of  support  for  guidance 
and  counseling  sen* ices  in  the  schools.  It  was  with  the  passing  of  the  National 
Defen.se  Edncation  Act,  Title  V-A,  in  IdiiS  that  counseling  sen-iccis  became  a 
nationwide  reality  for  .secondary  schools  and  the  Amendments  of  1964  which 
extended  Fwlerul  participation  for  the  development  of  gnidance  programs  and 
services  in  the  elementary  .schools.  The  positive  results  of  allocating  Federal  funds 
for  these  services  can  be  readily  seen  in  a  review  of  some  of  the  progress  made 
from  1958-1968. 

1.  The  number  of  students  receiving  guidance  and  counseling  services  increased 
sharply.  In  19yS,  there  were  13,000  full-time  equivalent  .secondary  school  coun- 
selors, ratio  1 :  960  and  no  eleiuentary  counselors.  By  1908  there  were  38.500  full- 
time  e(inivalent  secondary  .school  counselors,  ratio  1 :  450  and  4,000  full-time 
eanivalent  element^ary  counselors,  ratio  1 :  9,600. 

2.  Local  and  .state  support  increased  as  a  result  of  the  Federal  incentive.  Fed- 
eral support  rose  from  .$4,819,090  to  .f;24,500.000,  state  support  from  *:i;420,128  to 
$14,000,000  and  local  support  from  $5,503,322  to  over  .$252,311,500. 

3.  As  a  result  of  Federal  incentives,  testing  programs  to  identify  the  interests, 
aptitudes,  achievement  and  ability  of  studentii  increased  5  times  in  the  lO-year 
period. 

4.  A  significantly  larger  proportion  of  the  nation's  youth  completed  secondary 
school  and  entered  colleges  or  post-secondary  vocational  and  technical  schools. 

a.  The  high  school  retention  rate  improved  23.9  percent. 

b.  The  number  of  students  enrolling  in  college  increased  115  percent. 

c.  Tlie  number  of  students  enrolling  in  vocational -technical  education 
increa.sed  2,868  percent. 

5«  State  education  agency  guidance  nud  personnel  services  expanded. 

6.  Minimal  and  recommended  standards  for  /midance  programs  increased. 

7.  Qualifications  for  State  Supervisors  of  Guidance,  Counseling  and  Testing 
were  strengthened. 

8.  Counselors  were  better  prepared  as  certification  standards  were  established 
and  improved. 

0.  These  effects  were  felt  in  all  50  states  and  territories. 

During  this  period,  guidance  and  counseling  services  were  established  as 
essential  couiponents  of  secondary,  and  to  a  lesser  degree,  of  elementary  educa- 
tion. Scliool  conn.selors  have  been  able  to  help  young  people  to  identify  and  under- 
stand their  human  potential,  to  gain  the  informaaon  and  .skills  needed  to  develop 
that  potential  and  then  to  plan  realistically  present  and  future  utilization  of  their 
potential.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  following  examples  : 

COUKSELOnS  ASSIST  STUDENTS  IN  MAKTNG  REAMSTIC  POSTSECONDARV  PLANS 

Project  TALENT,  a  National  Longitudinal  Study  of  the  effects  of  personal  edu- 
cational, and  social  influence  cities  .  .  .  "an  improvement  in  the  effectiveness  of 
guidance  programs  in  the  high  scliools  {Progreiis  in  Education:  A  sample  Survey 
(1960-1970),  December  1971  report).  The  Project  TALENT  report,  indicates  that 
in  I960  high  school  students  showed  dis.satisf action  with  their  school  programs 
and  unrealistic  educational  and  occiipational  programs.  In  1970 : 

With  respecv  to  educational  plans,  61  percent  of  the  boys  and  5^^  percent  of  the  , 
girls  expect  to  obf^ain  some  regular  college  training.  Tliis  represents  only  a  ' 
1  percent  increase  for  the  boys,  hut  a  10  percent  increasa  for  the  girls.  The  num- 
bers of  boys  and  girls  planning  other  types  of  post-high  school  training  also  show 
increases  so  that  only  14  percent  of  the  boys  and  15  percent  ot  the  girls  indicate 
Q'^'f  do  not  expect  to  get  any  edit  cation  beyond  liigh  school  This  represents  a 
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suhHUmfml  drop  -from,  the  28  percent  fnnJ  29  percent  who  indicated  sncJi  expecta- 
iiOHH  i}}  1960, 

There  is  an  increas^e  for  both  hoys  and  girls  in  the  (Iiigh  scliool)  vocational 
course  ... 

There  is  a  tr<  ad,  e.si)eciaU.v  for  the  girl.s,  to  discuss  plans  for  after  high 
school  with  .scl' jol  <.'Ouuselors  to  a  greater  extent.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  definite  rr  md  ff>r  Ie.ss  di.scn.s.'sion  of  phms  after  high  school  with  teachers 
and  principals.  There  is  a  cliange  in  occiU)ationaI  preference  between  1960 
and  1970.  The  uiovenieut  i.s  nway  from  more  materialistic  careers  {engineering, 
science.s)  and  toward  careers  with  UKn-e  social  relevance  (social  worker,  police- 
man, l)iologicaI  scientist,  psychologist).  Tliere  is  also  a  trend  among  females 
away  from  the  traditional  female  jobs  (nurse,  secretary,  beautician)  toward 
professionally  and  socially  relevant  jobs. 

Tlie  career  plans  for  boys  are  clearly  much  more  realistic.  The  effectiveness 
of  the  guidance  programs  can  i)e  mirrored,  at  least  for  hoys,  in  the  quality  of 
students  taking  various  courses  or  curriculum  offered  i)y  tlie  high  .schools. 
The  enrollment  in  various  cfjurses  reflect  more  realistic  student  expectations 


Self -report  a  on  the  Atncrican  Ctdleuc  TcKtf<  of  applicants  to  the  University  of 
Miinie.sota  indicate  that  students  entering  that  institution  rely  heavily  on  their 
high  school  counselors  in  nujking  post-higli  .scJiool  plans.  Students  felt  tliat  it 
is  through  personal  contact  with  the  counselor  that  information  for  decision 
making  occurs. 

The  Purdue  Ophnon  Panel  poll  of  high  school  students  indicates  increa.sed 
coun.^elor-stndent  contacts  from  19(i()-1971.  In  September  1971,  70  percent  of 
the  .students  polled  indicatetl  a  neecJ  for  coimseling.  High  nmong  their  priorities 
for  counseling  help  (from  20  percent  to  87  percent)  was  expressed  need  for 
infonnation  about  colleges.  o(nirses  in  higli  school.  jo!).s  aiul  future  employment 
opportunities.  Thirty-five  percent  of  the  students  reported  receiving  "very  much" 
or  "(piite  n  bit"  of  help  and  another  L*i5  percent  indicated  receiving  "some"  help. 

COUNSELING  CONTINUKS  TO  AID  IN  INCJIEASIXG  HIGH  SCHOOL  RETENTION  RATES 

Many  programs  have  been  organized  across  the  country  to  continue  to  improve 
the  retentij)n  of  high  school  stndent.s.  A  .scarcli  of  lORIC  records  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  indicated  improved  retenthm  rates  in  nn^ny  cities  of  the  nation 
including :  Baltimore,  Seattle,  St.  I.f>uis,  Dayton  and  Padncah.  Some  of  the 
ESEA  III  projects  in  Illinois  Iteginning  Jnnt:  1971  were  de.signed  to  improve 
school  retention  rates : 

Mendon,  Illinois :  Conn.selor  will  work  with  the  family  visitation  program 
to  bring  together  t.lie  parents,  child  and  teacher  to  improve  home-school  relation- 
ship and  to  focus  on  any  problems.  l*areuts  without  diplomas  receiving  counseling 
ami  encouragement  to  complete  their  high  school  educations  through  the  adult 
education  program.  Outcomes,  first  year:  Dropouts  reduced  from  7.60  percent 
to  1.20  percent  of  the  school  population. 

Meridian,  Illinois:  Utilizing  mobile  counseliag,  group  guidance,  involvement 
of  parents  and  students,  and  nnirshalling  of  all  counn unity  resources  in  order 
to  (1)  inform  particij)ants  of  school  programs,  and  (2)  encourage  a  more  cohe- 
.sive  attitude  toward  school.  Outconies.  fir.st  year:  Dropouts  reduced  46  percent 
from  1070-71  to  1971-72.  Of  the  17  students  leaving  scliool  in  1971-72,  8  have 
re-enrolled  during  1972-73. 

COUNSELORS   ASSIST  STUDENTS  WITH  IMPROVING  SCIIOGL  ACADEMIC  ACHIEVE^fENT 

A  guidance  program  in  Xorth  View  .Junior  HigJi  ScJiool,  Osseo,  Minnesota, 
utilized  group  counseling  techniques  with  seven  low-acliieving,  behavior  problem 
eighth  grade  boys.  The  Counselor,  a  woman,  and  the  District  Guidance  Super- 
visor, a  man,  teamed  as  group  leadens.  The  group  counseling  nu)del  included 
a)  positive  sharing,  b)  short  topical  presentations,  c).  solution  generation,  an.l 
d)  goal  setting.  In  addition,  they  toolc  the  boys  on  a  field  trip,  saw  some  of  the 
boys  in  individual  counseling  .sessiojis,  and  worked  with  their  teachers.  Some 
of  the  outcomes  1)  No  nmjor  behavior  problems  imoivinjj  the  Dean  of  Students, 
2)  reduced  verbal  and  physical  attacks  on  ane  another  and  others,  3)  accepted 
r8.sponsibility  for  assignments,  4)  able  to  set  goals  and  achieve  them,  5)  50 
perceut  increase  in  the  number  of  above-average  grades,  {The  Sichool  Counselor^ 
Volume  20,  Number  3,  January  1973,  pages  211-215) 
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BSBA,  Title  III  project  in  Ordean  Junior  Higli  School,  DiiluHi,  Minnesota, 
beginning  June  1071  involved  100  students  in  grades  7-0,  utilized  tutoring, 
groni>  counseling,  individual  counseling,  sniall  group  instruction,  program  sclied- 
uling,  parent-student  conferences,  nlternative  assignments,  special  services 
referral  and  participation  in  10  school  related  activities  designed  to  ijrouiote  the 
recognition  of  self-worth.  Outcomes,  first  year:  The  ,Sth  and  0th  grades  did 
improve  grade  point  averages,  school  conduct- and  increased  participation  in 
extracurricular  activities.  Seventh  grade  not  as  successful.  In  Titman  High 
School,  Pitman,  Xe\v  Jersey,  counselors  successfully  ntilized  groui)  counseling 
to  work  15  underachieving  0th  grade  students.  These  15  students  were  ;Kvided 
into  three  groups  of  five  and  met  with  the  counselor  for  50  minutes  each  '\eek 
for  10  weeks.  The  mean  grade  point  average  i mi ) roved  significantly  by  tl^e  end 
of  the  iO  weeks  and  hehavior  had  improved  as  judged  hy  the  teachers.  (The 
.School  Counselors,  Volume  18,  Ximil)er  4,  March  1071,  pages  270-28n) 

COTTNSELORS  HELP  TO  IMPROVE  RACIAL  CLIMATE  I??  THE  SCHOOLS 

Emergency  School  Assistance  Programs  (ESAP) — Recently,  the  Resource 
Management  Corporation,  Inc.,  acting  niider  a  contract  with  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  released  tl*e  results  of  an  evalnatii)n  of  the  effectiveness  of  first  year 
ESAP  grants  to  school  districts  in  improving  the  racial  climate  of  scliools.  The 
evidence  was  gathered  from  a  sample  of  S70  schools  in  252  school  districts 
in  fourteen  southern  states.  The  results  of  tlii.s  study  also  underscored  the 
effectiveness  of  school  guidance  and  conn.seling  Ker\*ice.*;.  Among  the  major 
findings  were:  Tlie  study  found  that  ESAP  activities  in  counseling,  counseling 
support,  student  programs,  and  remedial  programs  were  significantly  associated 
with  itive  racial  climate  changes.  Yet,  these  areas  accounted  for  (mly  23 
percent  of  the  total  expenditures  for  the  program. 

Higher  ESAP  expenditure  i>er  student  spent  on  counseling  program  was 
associated  with  more  positive  racial  change  than  lower  ^xpenditui-es. 

The  more  effective  activities  (coun.seling,  counseling  support,  student  pro- 
grams, and  remedial  programs)  gained  effectiveness  the  longer  they  had  been 
implemented. 

COUNSELORS  WORK  AVITH  PARENTS  HELPS  STUDENTS  IMPROVE  IN  ACADEMIC 


Lavern  Penn  of  the  Rogers  Arkansas  Parent  Education  Research  Center  reports 
in  the  Arkansas  Coumclgram  (September-October  1072)  that  the  coun.seling  of 
parents  not  only  enables  parents  to  listen  more  effectively  to  their  children  and  . 
help  them  discuss  frustration,  but  it  also  inci'eases  the  achievement  level  of 
their  children. 

In  this  ESEA,  Title  III  pro;f  ct,  students  whose  parents  attended  the  counseling 
sessions  increased  their  achievement  more  significantly  than  the  students  of  the 
control  group  whose  parents  did  not  attend, 

COUNSELORS  HELP  STUDENTS  DEVELOP  ATTITUDES  ABOUT  SELF,  OTHERS,  AND  SCHOOL 

Dr.  Thomas  David  Wearne's  doctoral  dissertation  was  based  on  a  study  to 
determine  the  effectiveness  of  individual  and  group  counseling  in  improving  the 
self-concepts  and  attitudes  tow^ard  school  of  ninth  grade  girls  iii  the  normal  range 
of  behavior.  Over  a  jjeriod  of  15  weeks,  3G  girls  received  one  session  each  week 
of  individual  counseling;  30  girls  received  two  sessions  each  week  of  group 
counseling ;  and  36  girls  received  no  coun.seling. 

The  results  of  the  study  indicated  no  significant  difference  between  individual 
and  group  counseling  results  but  significant  improvement  of  both  groups  of  girls 
in  areas  of  perceptions  of  self,  perceptions  of  reliitionships  with  others,  and 
perceptions  of  school  as  compared  with  the  non-counseled  group,  (Wayne  State 
University,  Detroit,  Michigan,  July  lf>72,) 

An  ESEA,  Title  III  Elementary  Guidance  Project  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
began  in  the  fall  of  1972,  The  students  participating  in  the  programs  made  the 
following  self-reports  during  a  mid-yeart  evaluation, 

"It  has  helped  me  to  understand  my  friends  !>etter  and  has  helped  me  under- 
stand myself.  It  has  helped  me  understand  school  work  much  better,  I  wish  we 
had  counseling  last  year.  I  l)et  I  would  have  made  better  grades." 

"Counseling  has  changed  me.  It  made  me  realize  how  imiwrtant  goals  can  be. 
O   „  has  helped  me  think  more  about  my  goals  .  . 
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"Counseling  is  a  jjood  pro^rrani.  It  liolpr  kids  o\)en  their  mind  to  tliomselves 
.•md  thoir  work.  Also  if  .von  havo  a  i>oi*sonal  i>robleni,  the  counselor  could  help 
you  and  kopp  it  a  socrot.** 

Studouts,  particularly  at  tlu*  high  sdioiil  lev<M,  are  very  iutcrestert  in  improv- 
iuf;  self-uudorstaudiuji,'  juul  undorstandiuf?  <jf  imd  relations  with  others.  "Cora- 
muniquo/*  fXovtMn])or  11)72)  writ<'rs  in  discussing'  the  Report  oi'  Poll  Xo.  !Ki  of 
the  Purdue  Opinion  PaucI  indicated  tliat  "stuiieiits  most,  ofte^i  consult  counse!oi*s 
ahout  their  future  faniily  life,  haviuj^  tlioir  own  money,  nn^I  a  future  jol).  The 
panel  concluded  that  rather  Hum  tallv  Jibout  developuiental  needs,  today's 
adolescents  are  more  likely  to  seek  advice  al>out  values,  behavior  and  relationships 
with  parents  and  otluu*  adults.  Thi^ir  primary  educational  objectives,  iu  addition 
to  accpiiring  basic  knowledije,  arc^  to  train  iu  work  skills  and  to  gain  understand- 
ing of  themselves.  The  panel  found  thai  low  priority  was  given  to  developing 
problem-solving  skills." 

James  D.  Wiggins,  Sui>ervisor  of  Guidance,  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, Dover,  Delaware,  iu  reporting  on  the  Priority-G;ireer  Counseling  Pro- 
gram (PCCP)  describe.s  the  PCCP  as  a  <-areer  exploration  and  counseling  pro- 
grams based  on  voluntary  participation  of  students  in  conferences  scheduled 
according  to  their  need  and  desire  for  ])n»fessionaI  guidance. 

Mr.  Wiggins  reports  that  "In  scrhools  which  have  adopted  the  PCCP,  it  has 
been  found  that  few  conferences  were  strictly  career  oriented.  Only  one  fourth 
of  all  students  needed  vocational  infonuatiou  primarily.  Another  quarter  needed 
educational  Infonuatlon.  while  about  half  of  the  students  needed  in-depth  counsel- 
ing regarding  the  full  range  of  concerns  usually,  found  in  any  group  of  young 
people."  I 

Further  "in  PCCP  schools,  it  Jiu.s  been  consistent ly^found  that  over  00  percent 
of  the  students  who  rated  their  counseling  need  as  a  high  priority  at  the  initiation 
{»f  the  progruni,  rated  then^selves  as  needing  only  some  or  little  hell-  afte-»*  counsel- 
ing. For  85  i)ercent  of  those  students,  this  evaluation  remained  con.staut  through- 
out the  balance  of  their  school  yeai's,"  {Guidance  Clinic,  ''Special  Feature,'* 
October  1972,) 

Xiimerous  other  studies,  reports  and  opinion  polls  could  be  cited  to  support 
the  fact  that  school  guidance  and  counseling  .services  do  effectively  assist  young 
'  people  and  that  Federal  investments  in  .school  guidance  and  counseling  pro- 
grams do  have  a  positive  effect  on  the  lives  of  the  nation's  youth.  Yet,  In  spite  of 
the  evidence  pointing  to  the  good  achieved  by  school  counseling  and  guidance 
efforts,  we  are  all  to  often  f^ced  with  a  lessening  of  fiscal  support  for  guidance 
services  at  the  Federal,  .state  and  local  levels. 

Each  year  since  1008,  the  Federal  appropriations  for  guidance  and  counseling, 
fir.st  under  XDEA,  Title  V-A,  and  continuing  under  ESRA,  III,  have  decreased. 
Almost  without  exception,  states  have  not  initiated  categorical  support  programs 
for  the  schools  tor  guidance  and  counseling.  Local  school  di.stricts,  faced  with 
mounting  fiscal  problems,  often  choose  to  reduce  the  number  of  school  counselors 
as  a  first  effort  at  budget  balancing. 

This  year  as  APGA  President,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  travel  to  states 
acro.ss  the  nation  to  participate  in  state  association  meetings.  I  have  seen  .school 
counselors  who  are  dedicated  to  improving  their  knowledge  and  skills  iu  order 
that  they  may  improve  their  effectiveness  with  their  eomiselees.  Yet,  every- 
where I  have  sensed  an  underlying  anxiety  that  programs  may  be  cut  back  or 
eliminated.  Xt  best,  it  api)ears  that  we  are  operating  guid^ance  and  counseling 
prj)grams  at  a  uuiintenauce  !c-vel  across  the  country.  If  the  OE  repoi'ted  475:1 
secondary  school  couuselor/pui>il  ratio  is  close  to  accurate,  this  reinforces  our 
concern.  While  we  have  more  people  in  counseling  now  than  in  11)68,  we  have 
been  unable  to  reduce  the  load  iK*r  counselor. 

Guidance  and  coun.seling  pi*ograms  have  continued  to  develop  and  to  increase 
in  effectiveness  because  of  greater  clarification  of  guidance  purposes,  improve- 
uient  iu  guidance  and  counseling  techniques,  and  increased  competency  of  counsel- 
ing personnel.  But,  we  are  reaching  a  point  of  diminisliing  returns.  Ours  is  an 
exceedingly  complex  4ind  rapidly  changing  society :  one  which,  on  the  one  IianC, 
increases  the  tiptions  for  youth  and,  on  the  other  hand,  complicates  the  deciiSion- 
making  process. 

In  order  to  ade(pmtely  meet  the  needs  of  children  and  youth,  we  need  the  con- 
tinuation and  strengthening  of  the  guidance  and  counseling  components  of  ESEA, 
Title  III.  to  be  able  to  do  at  least  the  following: 

1.  Establish  guidance  and  counseling  i)rograms  in  school* .  which  have  no  pro- 
grams, with  primary  empha.sis  at  the  elementa.ry  school  lev^^, 

o 
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2.  Continue  to  reduce  the  counselor/pupil  ratio. 

3.  Provide  in-service  training  for  counselors  in  areas  such  as  : 

a.  Counseling  girls,  particularly  regarding  career  options. 

b.  Working  more  elffectively  with  teachers  and  parents. 

c.  Learning  skills  needed  to  work  with  groups  with  special  needs: 

1.  Minorities,  particularly  in  urban  settings ; 

2.  Drug  users ;  and. 

3.  Mentally  handicapi)ed. 

d.  Utilizing  computer  based  guidance  and  information  systems, 

e.  r>eVeloping  group  counseling  skills, 
f.  Enhancing  human  relations  skills 

4.  Building  career  development  programs  and  improving  counselor  compe- 
tencies in  working  with  non-college  bound  students. 

5.  Developing  programs  for  the  training  and  utilization  of  paraprofessionals. 

The  needs  of  America's  children  and  youth  are  varied  and  complex.  As  coun- 
seling professionals  we  are  dedicated  to  making  every  possible  effort  to  lielp  our 
young  people  grow  up  recognizing  and  utilizing  their  fullest  potentialities.  We 
appreciate  tuis  opportunity  to  bring  our  concerns  to  you  and  earnestly  seek 
your  consideration.  We  would  be  pleased  to  provide  any  additional  inforinatioii 
you  may  desire  for  your  deliberations.  Thank  you. 

Miss  Chiles.  In  tlie  prepared  testimony,  I  traced  the  progress  made 
in  ineetiiifj:  arrowing  needs  of  yonnfi:  people  throufrh  providing  guid- 
ance and  counseling  senncer  from  tlie  inception  of  title  V-A  legis- 
lation to  the  present  time. 

The  positive  effect  of  Federal  siippoit  is  very  much  in  evidence,  and 
we  are  very  appreciative  of  the  important  role  this  committee  has 
played  in  making  that  possible. 

In  summarizing  that  statement.  I  would  like  to  draw  for  yon  a  com- 
posite picture  which  incoq^orates  the  progress  indicated  and  contin- 
uing need.  The  examples  given  indicate  progress  and  also  indicate 
ways  in  which  counsel ois  have  worked  to  provide  effective  change. 

It.  must  be  mmembered,  however,  that  none  of  tr.ese  counseloi"S  are 
Avorking  singularly  with  the  project  descril>ed  or-  the  activity 
described.  The  typical  situation  for  a  counselor  might  l>e  something 
like  this. 

In  a  high  school,  he  has  4,475  students  with  whom  to  work,  and  they 
range  from  rfie  mentally  retarded  to  academically  gifted  in  learning 
ability.  Some  are  from  .single-family  homes,  children  homes,  or  with 
foster  families. 

Twelve  to  twenty-five  percent  are  considering  leaving  school  early. 
Some  are  pregnant  and  likely  unwed.  Around  50  percent  are  consider- 
ing college  when  manpower  needs  are  diminishing  for  college  grad- 
uates. Forty-five  percent  of  those  students  may  wish  to  apply  to  college 
anyway,  and  will  need  help  with  that. 

Some  of  the  475  young  people  are  in  some  stage  of  experimenting 
with  or  using  drugs.  Some  students  do  not  attend  school  regularly,  and 
othei-s  misbehave  when  they  ai-e  thei-e.  Most  of  the  students  have  some 
degree  of  concern  about  their  peer  and  parent  relations,  their  sexuality 
and  their  i^lationships  with  the  opposite  sex,  and  their  attempts  to 
develop  a  meaningful  value  system  and  life  style. 

Each  of  these  475  students  should  have  developed  an  undei'standing 
of  his  academic  strengths  and  weaknesses.  He  should  have  some  under- 
standing of  his  own  interest  and  appitudes  which  he  should  be  utili- 
zing when  he  plans  a  progi*am  directed  toward  pui7X)seful  post  higli 
school  goals. 

He  must  make  decisions  about  what  he  is  going  to  do  whether  he  has 
Q    master  plan  or  not.  Many  of  the  students  who  leave  school  early 
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and  many  who  grhdiiato  will  b&  luiabla  to  secure  emp]o;yTOent  because 
they  have  not  developed  salable  skills. 

tn  addition  to  planning  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  students, 
tlie  counselor  may  have  responsibility  for  organizing  and  maintaining 
student  records,  organizing  schi^ol  testing  programs,  writing  recpni- 
niendations  for  college  and  job  applicationSj  aiid  writing  referrals 
for  inschool  and  out  of  school  special  services. 

The  effective  counselor  will  also  be  working  \Wth  parents,  teachers, 
adniinistratoi'S,  and  selected  other  pei-sojis  in  the  community  in  both 
building  programs  for  all  students  and  in  being  responsive  to  the 
speci  fic  needs  of  individual  students. 

Meeting  the  present  emerging  needs  of  students  in  the  lower  grades 
is  increasing  in  complexity.  Thei^e  are  also  many  special  problems  to 
l)e  faced  in  Large  urban  school  systems  where  the  educational  system 
and  community  charactei'istics  are  exceedingly  complex,  and  in  niral 
areas  where  tliere  are  likely  no  guidance  and  counseling  services. 

We  have  a  commitment  to  provide  equal  opportunity  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  potential  of  every  child  in  tliis  fashion.  Contimied  help 
is  needed.  There  is  sufficient  e\-idenceto  indicate  that  seed  money  from 
Federal  I'esources  stimulates  initiative  and  builds  confidence  in  local 
and  state  educational  agencies.  \ 

We,  therefore,  strongly  urge  you  to  continue  ESEA  title  III  and 
to  strengthen  the  guidance  and  counseling  co|nponents  of  that 
legislation.  s 

I  appreciate  being  able  to  make  these  introductory  remarks. 
Mr.  Erpenbach  will  speak  to  our  recommendations  regarding  specific 
changes  in  the  legislation. 

[The  pi-epared  statement  of  Mr.  Erpenbach  follows  Pi 

Statement  on  Behalf  op  the  American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association 

By  WiUiam  J.  Erpenbach,  Consultant,  Counseling  and  Guidance  Sen'ices,  State 
Department  of  PuWie  Instruction,  Madison,  Wis.,  and  Menilier  of  tlie  Federal 
Relations  Committee  of  the  American  Personnel  and  GuidaUce  Associatioii 

>Ir.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  Willi ijim  Erpenbach. 
The  American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association  (APGA)  and  its  30,000  mem- 
l^ers  appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity  to  persent  this  testimony.  The  mem- 
bership of  APGA  consists  of  personnel  and  guidance  workers  employed  in  all 
levels  of  e-^neational  settings  in  both  public  and  private  education  as  well  a.s 
counseling  ^  Tsonnel  employed  in  a  wide  variety  of  non-educational,  community 
based  agencies  or  settings.  Our  counsel ees  range  in  age  from  early  childhood 
throxigh  senior  citizens.  Guidance  and  counseling,  our  work,  is  a  "people  busi- 
ness." As  . such,  all  of  our  efforts  are  directed  toward  making  those  we  sen-e, 
especially  the  young,  more  able  to  adjust  to  school,  to  society,  to  home,  and  to  self. 

A  substantial  portion  of  those  we  exist  to  help  will  he  aftected  by  the  outcome 
of  your  Committee's  deliberations  and  the  monies  which  are  or  are  not  authorized 
for  the  further  development  and  refinement  of  this  nation's  scliool  counseling  and 
guidance  sen'ices.  It  is  out  of  our  deepest  concern  for  and  commitment  to  the 
youth  of  this  nation  that  we  have  expressed  interest  in  this  hearing. 

Our  principal  purpose  in  speaking  is  related  to  the  funds  to  be  authorized 
through  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  1978  for  ESEA,  III  (P.L.  91-230)  :  Supplementary 
Centers:  Guidance,  Counseling  and  Testing.  P.L.  91-230  merged  as  a  single 
authorization  two  categorical  assistance  programs — the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act,  Title  V-A  and  ESEA  III.  As  exemplified  by  the  July  2^8,  19T0  dialogue 
between  Senators  Bayh  and  Magnuson  (and  reported  on  page  S12240,  Congres- 
sional Record,  July  28,  1970),  it  was  the  intent  of  Congress  to  maintain  within 
ESEA  III  the  identity  and  integrity  of  the  guidance,  counseling  and  testing  pro- 
grams of  NDEA,  V- A. 

It  is  important  to  reiterate  that  this  law  as  it  exists  is  the  only  Federal  pro- 
^*'»">m  that  still  allows  some  funds  to  be  spent  for  the  support  of  the  counseling 
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•  and  guidance  of  nil  boys  and  girls  in  our  elementary  and  secondary  schools ;  fmids 
wliicli  can  lie  spent  for  dovelopmeiital  and  innovative  ax  well  as  roinedial  ac-tivi- 
ties.  It  is  our  opinion  tliat  the  provisions  of  P.Ii.  01-280  for  coiinsoliajr  und  j^iiid- 
ance  services  and  tlie  cliaiiges  in  this  law  wliicli  wo  will  rocoinuHMul  today  an» 
essential  to  the  integrity  of  the  profession  if  we  are  to  contiinie  to  attempt  to 
nipet-t:ii(Ui£eds  of  those  we  serve — the  American  youth. 

/The  amounts  previously  appropriated  for  the  entire  ESKA,  III  i)ro^n*ani  have 
been  far  short  of  their  authorized  amounts.  Further,  the  appropriations  which, 
Mnce  1071  were  really  for  two  programs,  the  former  XDEA.  V-A  ami  ESKA.  III. 
represented  far  less  than  the  sums  approi)riated  for  the  hvo  projrrams  in  FY 
1968!  Yet,  six  years  later,  we  have  heen  expected  to  serve  pupils  with  a  wider 
range  of  needs  and  a  broader  range  of  grad(»s — now  including  public  and  non- 
public sc1kk)1s — with  these  monies  at  a  time  when  inflation  and  rising  costs  make 
such  an  effort  absolutely  impossible  without  a  significant  increase  in  finiding. 
The  iiaTional  rate  of  inflation  since  1I)67-0S  alone  lias  Iteen  enough  to  severely 
curtail  the  objective  of  P.L.  01-230  without  widening  its  liase  of  servic(».  It  is 
— Jjecause  of  the  substantial  past  discrepancy  between  auth(»rijiation.<  and  appro- 
priations and  tlius  the  yet  unmet  needs  of  boys  and  jjirls  for  more  and  b(»tter 
counseling  and  guidance  that  our  Association  appears  in  snpi)oit  of  this  bill 
~^whicb  would  authorize  the  funds  necessary*  if  counseling  and  guidance  services 
are  to  be  adequately  developed  and  .strengthened  tlirongliont  the  states. 

Our  Association  has  studied  carefully  the  impact  on  counseling  an(1  guidance 
.services  for  pupils  since  NDEA,  V-A  and  ESEA  III  were  combined  as  a  single 
authoris^ation.  We  have  studied  the  Law  (01-230)  in  light  of  ouv  imjjsict  studi(»s 
and  have  solicited  the  opinions  of  state  consultants  in  counseling  and  guidance 
regarding  the  strong  and  weak  features  of  P.T..  1)1-230.  We  liave  solicited  reactirin 
tp''l5SEA^III  and  its  implementation  of  couns(»Iintr  rvnd  guidance  activities  fnnn 
y^wr  general  membership  and  leaders  by  mear  ur  national  publications  and 
bulletins.  We  have  recently  convened  our  I-  Relations  Connnittee  for  a 

comprehensh-e  review  of  P,L.  91-230. 

Based  on  this  extensive  input,  APGA  wishes  (n  i ccomniend  specific  changes  in 
the  language  of  ESEA  III  as  it  pertains  to  counseling  and  guidance  sen'ices. 
I  wish  to  reiterate,  however,  that  we  are  in  complete  sni)port  of  t]>e  intent  of 
~  H.II.  6f) — we  wish  to  see  it  enacted  into  law.  The  changes  wiiich  we  are  recom- 
mending are  for  the  express  purpose  of  clarifying  and  injproving  .s}iecilics  which 
affect  counseling  and  guidance  in  tlie  existing  law :  thus  providing  greater  assur- 
ance of  the  deliver:^'  of  better  and  nu)re  counseling  and  jruidance  services  at  the 
state  and  local  levels. 

MAJOR  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  major  points  that  the  Association  feels  are  most  important  to  the  improved 
oper;ition  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  Title  III,  Supple- 
mentary Educational  Centei'S  and  Services;  Guidance.  Counseling  and  Testing, 
are  stated  below.  In  each  instance,  we  shall  offer  specific  recommejidations  whicii 
identify  ways  that  tht^  language  of  Title  III  can  l>e  updated,  esi»ecially  as  it 
affects  counseling,  guidance  and  testing.  This  language  is  offered  in  the  subse- 
quent section  called  "Specific  Recommendations." 

Recommendation  No.  1 

The  Association  agrees  with  the  recommendation  of  the  I^re.sident's  National 
Advisory  Council  tliat  the  current  name  of  Title  III  should  be  changed  in  the 
interest  of  better  communication  to  legislators  and  the  general  public  and  as  a 
more  descriptive  explanation  of  the  role  that  Title  III  lias  in  Anjcrican  educa- 
tion. The  Association^  therefore  rccommcmU  that  the  w«mc  of  Title  III  of  ihf 
Elementary  and  Seeorjdary  Edueation  Act  he  changed  to  ''Educfftionul  Inuovation 
and  Guidanee'\ 

As  stated  previously,  all  available  evidence  seems  to  iudicnte  that  in  condoning 
the  two  laws,  the  intent  of  Congre'^s  was  to  maintai)i  the  autonomy  of  guidance 
and  counseling  as  a  specific  identifiable  program — hence  the  current  title,  "Sup- 
plementary Educational  Centers  and  Sen-ices :  Guidance,  ('oun.seling  and  Test- 
ing." Our  Association  feels  that  it  i.s  imperative  that  counseling  and  guidance 
continue  to  he  identified  in  the  name  of  Title  ITT  if  its  program  autonomy  is  to 
be  mainifflined. 

Reco7nmendut'iOn  No.  2 

The  AHSociaiion  \n  adamantlif  opposed  to  the  elimination  of  the  xcordn  in  Sec- 
tion 303,  part  (a)  which  are  as  folJotos:  .  .  Federal  funds  may  he  used  for  the 
same  purposes  and  the  funding  of  the  sanie  types  of  programs  previously  author- 
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hcd  hy  those  Titles.''  The  oliminaHoti  of  these  words  would  be  a  fmstration-of  - 
tlie  intent  of  Congress  us  the  original  iirovisions  of  proj^ranis  (i)nor  to  01-230) 
under  Title  III,  and  gnidanco,  counseling  and  testing  programs  under  NDEA, 
V~A  were  intended  to  be  i)reserved. 

As  a  result  of  wliat  seemed  to  be  an  "nnuutural  union"  of  tliose  two  Titles 
(Title  III,  ESKA  and  Title  \-A,  XDEA)  two  options  have  been  provided  to  the 
States  in  USOE  rules  and  regulations  on  the  funding  of  programs  or  projects  at 
the  locul  level.  Option  A  permils  the  approval  and  funding  of  programs  in  accord- 
ance with  the  total  criteria  and  roonirenients  for  the  innovative  approach. 
Option  B  provides  for  approval  and  funding  of  conipreliensive  programs  of  guid- 
ance and  counseling  as  under  the  former  Title  V-A,  In  the  light  of  experience,  it 
seems  that  this  *'union"  and  the  consequent  (tptioiial  approaciie.s  has  provided 
greater  tiexibilit.v  to  the  States  in  terms  of  the  establislinient,  development  and 
improvement  of  guidance  programs. 

Some  States  as  a  whole  are  farther  along  in  guidance  program  development, 
nud  certainly  there  is  a  great  variation  nm^mg  communities.  Ttile  V-A,  by  grant- 
ing emphasis  and  antimomy  to  guidance  and  counseling,  contributed  greatly  to 
the  establislnnent  and  improvement  of  comprehensive  programs  of  services. 
There  are  nnnieron»  communities  which  still  need  encouragement  and  incentive, 
and  the  establishment  of  such  programs  in  itself  becomes  an  innovation  and 
exemplarj-  action  for  them.  Other  comuuinities  are  clearly  I>eyond  the  '•establish- 
ment" state  and  should  focus  on  further  innovwti  e  changes  and  improvement. 

Of  partictilar  concern  is  the  threat  to  the  instate  leaders) lip  and  .supervisory 
component  featuretl  so  prominently  in  the  Act  nnd  Regulations,  and  which  might 
well  be  affected  l>y  tlie  deletion  of  the  words,  *'V<)  assist  the  States  in  establishing 
and  maintaining  programs  of  testing  and  guidance  and  counseling."  Programs 
for  State  supervision  and  leadership  are  now  required  to  be  .set  forth  in  the  State 
Plan.  To  eliminate  this  support  would  curtail  greatly  the  leadership  and  coordi- 
nation of  all  guidance  activity  in  the  State,  not  only  that  provided  under  Title 
III,  ESEA. 

In  this  latter  instance,  in  FY  1972,  the  States  reported  71  full-time  and  36 
part-time  ESEA  III  program  staff  personnel  in  counseling  and  guidance  super- 
vision and  leadership.  These  107  professionals  provide  iiuique  state  level  leader- 
ship activities  for  the  development  of  quality  counseling  and  guidance  programs 
»n  local  schools.  The  level  of  services  being  provided  by  the  state  guidance  con- 
sultants can  be  measured  in  the  annual  state  agency  reports  for  ESEA  III — 
Section  VI,  D— as  filed  with  the  USOE.  Without  ESEA  III  funds,  it  is  unlikely 
that  state  departments  of  education  could  maintain  these  107  positions  at  this 
time. 

Recojnmendation  No.  3 

Since  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  Title  III  represents  both 
the  educational  benefits  derived  from  innovation  as  well  as  those  derived  from 
guidance,  counseling  and  testing,  the  A.ssociation  recommends  that  in  every  State 
Advisory  Council  there  should  be  a  specific  provision  that  rei)reftcnta fives  of  the 
arciuH  of  professional  com))etenco  in  cloncntar}/  and  secondary  school  emtyise'Ung 
and  guidance  services  he  appointed  to  each  State's  Advisory  CouTicil. 

Recommendation  No,  4 

The  Association  has  been  deeply  appreciative  of  the  work,  efforts  and  the 
dedication  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  and  its  individual  members.  The 
Association  has  been  particularly  appreciative  of  the  efforts  expended  by 
Council  member  Dallas  H.  Smith,  Consultant  from  the  Career  and  Per.sonal 
Counseling  Service  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States.  However, 
the  Association  views  Mr.  Smith's  appointment  as  fortuitou.s  rather  than  one 
resulting  from  the  language  of  Section  309,  which  deals  with  membership  on 
the  President's  National  Advisory  Council  on  ESEA  III.  It  seems  important 
to  us  because  of  the  unique  way  in  which  innovative  programs  and  guidance, 
counseling  and  testing  programs  were  linked  in  P.  L.  91-230  to  ESEA  III  that 
appropriate  representation  be  given  to  both  aspects  of  this  Title  as  found  on  the 
President's  National  Advisory  Council.  Therefore,  the  American  Personnel  and 
Guidance  Association  recommends  that  at  least  one  person  he  appointed  hy  the 
President  to  the  Council  who  has  professional  competence  in  the  area  of  guidance 
and  counseliiig,  and  (hat  this  inclusion  he  made  a  part  of  Section  309 {h)  as  a 
perfection  of  this  Section  under  the  National  Advisory  Council. 
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Recommendation  No.  5 

One  of  the  particularly  troublesome  aspects  of  administration  of  the  guidance 
and  counseling  provisions  of  ESEA  Title  III  has  been  the  iudefiniteness  of 
amounts  of  money  to  be  allocated  iu  each  State  for  the  purposes  nf  guidance, 
counseling  and  testing  when  an  over  all  allocation  of  money  was  forthcoming  to 
each  State  resulting  from  annual  appropriations  to  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  Title  HI,  Supplementary  Edueatioiuil  Centers  and  Services ; 
Guidance,  Counseling  and  Testing.  This  troublesome  provision  if?  found  in  tliat 
Section  of  309  which  deals  with  the  amount  of  money  that  eacl?  State  sJiall 
receive  for  the  puri)ose  of  Title  X-X.  In  many  instances,  State  Title  111 
Directors  have  viewed  the  language  in  Sub-section  4  ns  a  ceiling  for  funding,  not 
a  floor  in  allocating  amounts  of  money  to  those  State  administrators  resp(ni«ihle 
for  the  guidance,  counseling  and  testing  provisions  of  this  Title,  Tlwrefore,  the 
Association  recommends  the  foUowing  perfection  in  suh-scction  4'  of  Sce- 
tion  $03 {h)  of  snch  Title  III  an  amou7\t  at  least  equal  to  the  amount  expended 
hp  the  State  for  the  purposes  of  Title  V-A  of  the  yational  Dvfcn'se  Education 
Act  of  1958  (as  a7nended  through  1968)  from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  fo 
Huch  Title  V-A  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1910."  The  iiiteitt  of  this  cbange 
is  that  funds  reserved  for  guidance  and  counseling  programs  in  1972  slionld  he 
appropriated  at  least  at  the  same  level  as  tliose  funds  appropriated  for  NDEA. 
V-Ay  in  fiscal  1970,  to  Insure  that  guidance  and  connselmg  is  an  integral  part  of 
our  educational  system. 

Recommendation  No.  6 

Vnitcd  States  Office  of  EducaUon  shall  appoint  and  actively  involve  a  reprc- 
senfatiro  committee  of  State  Directors  of  Guidance  in  the  formulation  ond  draft 
ing  of  comprehensive  guidelines  for  the  administration  of  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing under  Title  Til.  The  intent  of  this  recommendation  is  that  in  many  instances 
State  leaders  in  guidance  feel  they  are  called  upon  to  review  or  comment  on 
regulations  after  the  fact.  These  leaders  because  of  tJieir  unique  position  i;.  ad- 
ministration of  the  Guidance,  Counseling  and  Testing  provisions  of  Title  III, 
wish  to  be  consulted  and  involved  prior  to  the  drafting  of  guidelines  and  in  the 
drafting  process. 

Specifio  Recommendations 

In  Title  III  there  should  be  a  name  change  from  Supplementary  Educational 
Centers  and  Services;  Guidance.  Counseling  and  Testing  to  "Educational  In- 
novation and  jGruidance". 

Section  301(a),  in  the  first  par Qgi^aph  this  should  read  '*the  Commissioner  shall 
carry  out  a  program  for  making  supplemental  grants  for  vitally  needed  educa- 
tional services  not  available  in  sufl9cient  quantity  or  quality  (i)  which  stinnilate 
and  assist  in  the  development  and  establishment  of  exemplary  elementary  and 
secondary  school  educational  programs  to  serve  as  models  for  rtgular  school 
programs,  and  (il  assist  the  'States  in  establishing  and  maintaining  programs 
of  guidance  and  counseling. 

Section  302(a)  (2),  the  first  sentence  should  read  "from  sums  iappropriated 
for  making  grants  under  this  Title  for  any  fiscal  year,  pursuant  to  Section  301  (b), 
the  Commissioner  shall  allot  $400,000  to  each  State  and  shall  allot  the  remainder 
of  such  sums  flniong  the  States  as  follows:"  The  Association  feels  that  the  past 
allotment  to  each  State  is  too  low  and  should  be  raised  to  a  mnch  higher  level. 

Section  303(a),  the  American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association  disagrees 
With  the  National  Advisory  Council's  recommended  deletion  of  the  words  "Federal 
funds  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  and  the  fimding  of  the  .same  type  o'2 
programs  previously  authorized  by  those  Titles." 

Section  303(b)  (3)r  the  Association  agrees  that  the  words  "supplementary  edu- 
cational services  and  activities''  where  foun'd  in  the  text  anywhere  in  the  Title 
should  be  changed  to  the  words  "educational  innocations'*  or  "educationally  in- 
novative'* as  applicable.  Additionally,  wherever  found  in  the  text,  the  Association 
recommends  that  the  words  "guidance,  coun.seling  and  testing"  be  changed  to 
"guidance  and  counseling'*. 

Section  303(b)  (4)  should  be  changed  from  the  way  it  currently  reads  to  the 
following  language:  *'(4)  programs,  projects  and  leadership  activities  designed 
fo  expand  and  strengthen  counseling  and  guidance  services  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools/* 

The  funds  available  should  be  used  for  the  develoi)ment  and  strengthening  of 
guidance  services  as  a  whole.  Most  school  districts  have  well-planned  testing 
programs  and  inasmuch  as  testing  is  an  integral  part  of  the  guidance  and  counsel- 
^    ;  process  It  could  be  incorporated  as  needed  within  this  area. 
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Section  304(a),  first  sentence — the  American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Associa- 
tion believes  that  the  folloxvinjr  chatif^o  shonld  bo  made:  "(a)  A  jrrant  iindor  this 
Title  pursuant  to  an  ai)proved  State  plan  or  by  tlie  Com missi oner  for  an  educa- 
tionally innovative  program  or  project .  .  In  addition,  the  Associntion  does>  7iot 
b(»li(»vi»  that  ^rrants  shonhl  ho  ninde  availabh»  to  ini^litutions  other  than  an  ele- 
mentary and/or  secondary  educational  agency  or  agencies. 

We  are  opjm.^ed  to  ninkin^r  rants  available  to  in.sti  tut  ions  other  than  local 
education  agencies  because  there  is  already  a  severe  limitation  of  available  funds. 
Hnmdening  the  base  for  tlrt»  utilization  of  funds  without  increasinsr  the  funds 
:iva liable  is  unrea.^onable.  Also,  what  is  needed  for  the  iniproveuient  of  educa- 
tional efforts  is  not  more  parties  with  more  (probably  replicating)  approaches 
bnt  more  adequate  fnndiup:  of  local  edncational  efforts  in  the  first  place. 

Section  305(a)(2)(A),  the  Association  reconnnends  the  addition  of  a  sub- 
section (iv)  worded  as  follows:  "Jireas  of  professional  competence  in  elementary 
and  secondary  school  counseling  and  guidance  services." 

Section  305(h}  (1)  (B)  (i the  American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association 
believes  tbat  this  section  should  be  completely  deleted  and  that  the  paragraph  that 
follows  (li)  should  be  re-worded  in  the  following  manner:  '*a  coordinated  and 
developmental  counseling  and  guidance  program  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  (i)  that  identify  needs  of  students  for  coun.seling  and  guidance  services, 
and  (ii)  that  assist  students  in  the  decision-making  process  of  educational,  per- 
sonal and  career  development  and  planning  througli  understanding  their  inter- 
ests, aptitudes  and  abilities,  in  light  of  the  opportunities  that  may  be  available  to 
them. 

Seetiou  301>(b),  the  Association  feels  that  in  the  first  sentence  after  the  words 
••linndicjUH'f'tl  ehildreu"  tlie  following  .should  appear:  "and  at  least  one  person 
who  lijis  professional  competence  in  the  area  of  guidance  and  counseling." 

Section  SOD  (I))  (4).  the  Association  recommends  that  the  wording  be  changed 
in  this  section  to  read  as  follows :  "of  Section  303(b)  of  sueh  Title  III,  an  amount 
at  least  equal  to  the  nmount  expended  by  that  State  for  the  purposes  of  Title 
V-A  of  tlie  Nntiontil  Defense  Kducation  Act  of  1058  (as  amended  through  1068) 
from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  .such  Title  V-A  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1070." 

PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  TRENDS 

The  public  demand  for  counseling  and  guidance  sen'ices  continues  to  increase. 
Kvidenee  to  support  this  has  been  introduced  here  this  mOrning.  It  is  also  in- 
ferred wifh  little  diflficuity  from  the  frequent  mention  of  the  need  in  Federal 
legislation,  from  the  established  position  of  counselor  or  personnel  worker  at  all 
levels  in  our  Nation's  schools  as  well  as  in  other  community  settings  such  as 
employment  and  rehabilitation  counseling. 

N'nnierous  recent  national  and  state  reports  on  the  status  of  and  goals  for 
education  have  called  for  strengthened  and  expanded  counseling  and  guidance 
service.-;  for  all  pupils  grades  K~12  including  those  pupils  who  drop  out  of  school 
before  graduation.  These  reports  include,  for  example.  Wisconsin'.s  Kellett  Com- 
mission report,  its  K-12  Guide  foK,Career  Education  and  the  recent  '* Goals  for  Ed- 
ucation" as  wel  las  tlie  career  education  emphasis  of  the  TT.S.  Office  of  Education 
nnd  the  recent  statements  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Educa- 
tion. And  so.  the  need  for  continued,  strenghened  and  expanded  Federal  fiscal 
support  for  coun.seling  and  guidance  is  critical  if  our  Nation's  yonth  are  to  be 
pn)vided  the  more  and  better  guidance  programs  wliich  they  and  their  parents  are 
asking  for. 

Few  states  have  been  able  to  enact  state  level  support  programs  for  the  initia- 
tiou  and  further  development  of  school  guidance  programs.  At  present,  Florida 
bus  a  program  providing  grants  to  local  .^^chools  to  pay  for  the  salaries  of  ele- 
mentary school  counselors.  Ohio  has  a  forViiula  reimbursement  for  school  counselor 
.salaries.  In  Minnesota  last  year,  a  bill  to  provide  partial  reimbursement  for. 
.school  counselors'  salaries  in  that  state  was  not  referred  out  of  committee  hear- 
ings for  action  in  spite  of  a  favorable  hearing  (it  was  contended  that  the  biirs 
fiscal  note  could  not  be  met  by  the  state).  Kansas  presently  has  before  its  legisla- 
ture a  bill  which  would  provide  grants  to  local  school  districts  for  counselors* 
snlaries. 

T.iC  states  have  had  two  years  of  experience  with  P.L.  91-230  and  its  provi- 
sion.s  for  counseling,  guidance  and  testing.  AVe  have  made  specific  recommenda- 
tions today  for  the  improvement  of  01-230  and  offered  testimony  in  support  of 
the  extension  of  this  law.  In  the. various  states,  state  plans  for  counseling  and 
^  iruidauce  expenditures  under  91-230  have  evolved  to  the  point  of  sophistication 
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that  meaningful,  exciting  projects  and  state  directed  programs  are  tinder  way. 
Materials  to  improve  counseling  and  guidance  are  being  developed  and  pro- 
duced :  works-hop.s  for  in-service  nnd  upgrading  are  being  conducted;  state  staffs 
in  counseling  and  guidance — and  thus  professional  assistance  for  local  scliools — 
are  being  strengtliened^U  under  91-230. 

While  the  availabU'  funds  for  counseling  and  guidance  have  decreased  sig- 
nificantly—from  a  high  of  $24.5  million  in  FY  IOCS  to  a  low  of  $10  million  in 
FY  1071 — the  expenditures  in  this  area  remain  one  of  the  best  bargains  for  the 
Federal  dollars.  For  example,  in  FY  1971  the  ,$10  million  expended  for  counseling 
and  guidance  produced  the  following : 

Direct  guidance  projuct  and  program  services  to  1,347.000  pupils — repre- 
senting the  largest  number  of  students  served  by  any  project  activitv  con- 
ducted under  ESEA  III, 

Funding  for  389  operational  project«i  nationally  as  well  as  for  405  projects 
carried  out  in  FY  1972  with  FY  If/Tl  fi;nds— again  the  largest  single  pro- 
gram activity  under  ESBA  III.  An  additional  42^3  projects  were  submitted 
but  not  funded  due  to  the  limited  funds  available.  .fC.S)  million  was  expended 
for  the  approved  projects. 

The  empioyrj.ent  of  84  professional  consultants  in  guidance  at  the  SEA 
level. 

The  employment  of  119  consultants  to  assist  in  the  further  improvement 
of  scliool  guidance  services.  Tlie.se  consultants  were  employed  for  969  man 
dayft  at  a  cost  of  $00,700  or  $51,00  per  day  per  consultant  for  fees  and 
expenses. 

28.100  elementary  and  secondary  school  counselors  participated  directly 
In  the  program  activities. 

Another  33,000  elementary  and  .secondary  .school  counselors  participated 
indirectly  in  the  program. 
Finally.  HR  00  would  require  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  make  a  study 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  late  fimding  handicaps  .school  districts  in 
planning  and  carrying  out  programs.  AVe  heartily  endorse  this  requirement. 

The  pattern  of  reduced  and/or  late  availability  of  Federal  funds  in  recent 
years  has  seriously  hampered  the  effectiveness  of  the  program.  Local  schoui 
districts  are  reluctant  to  plan  and  develop  new  guidance  activities  under  a  mantle 
of  late,  minimal  or  no  financial  assistance.  This  problem  must  he  resolved  at  the 
Federal  level. 

Forward  funding  is  essential ;  funding  at  least  one  year  in  advance.  Long  range 
planning  is  impossible  without  this  approach.  Materials  and  supplies  cannot  be 
purchased  and  professional  and  support  staff  cannot  be  hired.  Local  school  dis- 
tricts are  no  longer  willing  to  act  in  good  faith  or  to  gamble  on  the  eventual 
availability  of  Federal  funds ;  they  have  been  stung  too  often  in  recent  funding 
patterns  particularly  in  instances  where  the  .ictual  appropriations  have  failed 
to  match  actual  or  projected  authorizations  of  the  various  laws. 

Members  of  our  Association  have  appeared  before  Congressional  committees 
on  numerous  occasions  to  communicate  the  role  and  function  of  counseling  and 
guidance  services  in  America's  schools  and  to  report  on  the  achievements  and 
needs  of  the.se  services.  We  have  appreciated  these  opportunities  as  well  as  the 
very  cordial  receptions  accorded  to  us  by  Congressmen  and  Senators. 

We  feel  that  you  understand  the  need  for  ooimseling  and  guidance  services^ 
what  these  services  have  accomplished  and  what  needs  are  yet  to  he  met.  There- 
fore, our  testimony  has  been  prepared  in  the  context  of  urging  the  authorization 
of  the  necessary  funds.  We  have  stated  that  there  are  increasing  demands  for 
the  services  provided  by  school  counselors.  And  yet,  there  seems  to  be  a  lessening 
of  the  fiscal  support  to  make  pos.sible  the  meeting  of  the  needs  of  the  people 
•to  be  served.  It  doesn't  make  :jense. 

Funding  levels  cftnnof  .just  be  maintained  or  even  eliminated  for  critical  pro- 
gram activities  in  this  i^'^reasingly  complex  society.  Never  before  has  there 
been  such  nted  for  new  approaches  to  educational  dilemmas  and  better  adjust- 
ment of  people.  Drug  problems,  automation,  depersonalization  of  society,  and 
joblessness  all  speak  to  more  emphasis  on  the  purposes  of  ESEA  III — Coun,seling, 
Guidance  and  Testing.  Massive  funding  of  this  program  is  needed.  In  our  present 
national  state  of  rapid  occupational  and  social  change,  the  school  counselor  serves 
a  key  vole  as  an  agent  of  change.  Bxi)ande<l  guidance  services  are  needed  as 
never  before!  To  reduce  or  eliminate  funding  at  this  time  would  tnily  be  false 
economy  resulting  in  an  increasing  need  for  more  costly  welfare,  correctional 
r-^  remedial  programs  to  overcome  mistakes  that  could  have  been  prevented 
^  th  adequate  guidance  services,  "j 
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^Ve  would  lie  pleased  to  provide  any  additional  information  or  Assistance  your 
<»onunittee  may  wish  to  have  in  further  considerations  of  thin  matter.  Thank  you 
for  this  opportunity  to  again  meet  with  you. 

Mr.  EiirKXHACii.  Tliaiik  you.  I  v:\sh  simply  to  limit  some  of  my  more 
detailed  testimony  which  has  been  submitted  and  accepted  for  the 
record. 

Let  me  start,  by  sayingf  that  our  association  has  studied  very  care- 
fully the  impact  on  counseling  and  guidance  services  for  pupils  since 
A^DEA  title  V  and  ESEA  title  III  were  combined  as  single 
authorization. 

We  have  shidicd  01-2^^0  in  light  of  our  impact  studies  and  solicited 
opinions  of  State  consultants  and  guidance  counselors.  We  have  so- 
licited reactions  to  ESEA  title  HI  and  its  implementation  of  counsel- 
ing and  guidance  activities  from  our  general  membership  by  means  of 
our  national  publication  and  bulletins. 

We  liave  recently  convened  oui*  Federal  Relations  Committee  for 
review  and  preparation  of  a  position  paper  on  this  law.  We  liavc  also 
studied  resident  reports  of  the  Office  of  Education  regarding  Public 
Law  01-230. 

Based  on  tJiis  extensive  input,  we  are  wishing  to  recommend  specific 
changes  in  the  language  of  title  III  as  it  pertains  to  guidance  and 
counseling,  but  we  ^vish  to  reiterate  for  the  record  that  we  are  com- 
])lete  support  of  tlie  intent  of  H.R.  60. 

We  wish  to  see  it  enacted  into  law.  The  changes  we  are  recommending 
are  for  the  exj^ress  purpose  of  chirifying  and  improving  specifics  which 
affect  counseling  and  guidaiice  in  that  laAv,  thus  we  feel  providing 
some  greater  assurance  for  the  delivery  of  more  counseling,  and 
guidance  services  at  State  iu\d  local  levels. 

Our  fii'st  recommendation  is  as  follows;  We  agree  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President's  National  Advisory  Council  that  the 
^,urrent  name  of  title  III  should  be  changed.  We.  thei'efore,  recommend 
that  the  name  of  title  III  be  clianged  to'"Educational  Innovation  and 
Guidance.'' 

All  available  e\^idence  seems  to  indicate  that  in  combining. the  tw^o 
laws  in  1971.  the  intent  of  Congress  was  to  maintain  the  autonomy 
of  guidance  and  counseling  as  a  specific  identifiable  program,  and 
hence,  its  present  title. 

Our  association  feels  that  it  is  imperative  that  counseling  and  guid- 
ance continue  to  be  identified  in  the  name  of  title  III,  if  program 
autonomy  is  to  be  maintained. 

Our  second  recommendation  is  as  follows :  We  arc  vigorously  op- 
posed to  the  National  Advisory  Council's  recommended  elimination 
of  the  words  in  section  ?>03,  part  (A)  as  follows:  "Federal  funds  may 
be  used  for  the  same  purposes  and  funding  of  the  same  types  of  pro- 
grams previously  authoi-ized  by  these  titles." 

We  feel  that  tJie  elimination  of  these  words  would  be  not  only  frus- 
tration to  the  intents  of  Congress  in  the  original  provisions  of  91-2^0, 
but  we  feel  tliat  we  need  to  maintain  the  option  we  presently  have  to 
either  have  the  continuation  of  the  programs  and  activities  iov  devel- 
opment and  implementation  of  counseling  as  w^ell  as  the  innovative 
approaches  pi'ovided  under  title  IIL 

Our  third  recommeiidation :  Suicc  ESEA  III  represents  both  the 
educational  benefits  derived  from  innovation  and  those  derived  from 
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counseling,  guidance,  and  testing,  we  recommend  that  on  every  State 
advisory  coiinoil  there  slionld  be  a  specific  provision  tliat  representa- 
tives of  the  areas  of  professional  competence  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  connseling  and  guidance  be  appointed  to  each  St-ate 
advisory  council. 

Recommendation  No.  4:  It  seems  important  to  us,  becanse  of  the 
unique  way  :n  which  innovative  programs  and  connseling,  guidance 
and  testing  programs  ^vere  linked  in  91-230,  that  representation  be 
given  to  bath  aspects  of  this  title  as  found  in  the  President's  National 
Advisory  Council. 

We,  therefore,  recommend  that  at  least  one  person  be  appointed 
by  the  President  to  the  Council  who  has  professional  competence 
in  the  area  of  guidance  and  counseling,  and  that  this  inclusion  be  made 
a  part  of  section  309-B  as  a  perfection  of  this  section  under  the 
Njitional  Advisory  Council. 

Recommendation  No.  5 :  One  of  the  particularly  troublesome 
aspects  of  the  administration  of  guidance  and  counseling  provisions 
in  title  III  has  been  the  indefiniteness  of  the  amount  of  money  to  be 
allocated  to  the  States  for  purposes  of  guidance,  coxuiseling,  and 
testing. 

This  troublesome  provision  is  found  in  section  309,  dealing  with  the 
amount  of  money  that  each  State  shall  receive  for  purposes  of  title 
V-A,  .      ^  ^ 

In  many  instances.  State  title  III  directors  and  State  advisory  com- 
mittees have  reviewed  the  language  in  subsection  4-  as  a  ceiling  for  fund- 
ing, not  a  floor  in  allocating  aniounts  of  money  to  the  States  for  guid- 
ance, connseling.  and  testing. 

We,  therefore,  recommend  the  following  perfection  in  subsection 
4:  "Of  section  303(B),  of  such  title  III,  an- amount  at  least  equal  to 
the  amount  expended  by  the  State  for  the  purposes  of  title  V-A 
f?'om  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  such  V-A  for  fiscal  year  1970." 

Our  intent  is  instead  of  having  a  minimum  of  .50  percent,  that  there 
should  be  a  minimum  of  100  percent  of  what  was  spent  at  least  in  fiscal 
1970  for  guidance  and  counseling. 

Recommendation  No.  fi:  We  feel  that  the  Office  of  Education 
should  appoint  and  actively  involve  a  representative  committee  of  State  * 
directors  of  guidance  in  fomriulating  and  drafting  guidelines  under 
title  III. 

The  intent  of  this  recommendation  is  that  in  many  instances,  State 
leaders  in  guidance  feel  they  are  called  \ipon  to  revie^v  or  comment  on 
regulation  after  the  fact. 

These  leaders,  because  of  their  unique  position  in  the  administration 
of  guidance  and  counseling  and  testing  provisions  in  title  III,  wish  to  be 
consulted  and  involved  prior  to  the  drafting  of  giudelines  and  in  the 
drafting  process. 

In  our  complete  testimony  there  is  a  section  dealing  with  specific 
f)roposed^lan^uage  changes  in' the  law.  I  wull  not  go  into  those,  but 
we  have  provided  them  for  your  review,  feeling  that  is  our  obligation. 

Let  me  comment  just  on  title  91-230  in  terms  of  what  happened 
in  fiscal  1971  with  the  guidance  and  coui.seling  provisions. 

Chairman  Perkins.  You  mean  with  the  consolidation  ? 

Mr.  Erpenbacii.  Yes,  after  the  first  year.  We  feel  that  this  is  the 
best  expenditure  of  Federal  dollars,  by  the  way,  and  this  is  what  gives 
^"'j  cause. 
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Tlie  available  funds  for  fyuidance  and  counseling  liave  decreased 
sipiificantly  from  a  hlfrh  $24.5  million  in  fiscal  1968  to  a  low  $10 
million  in  fiscal  1971; 

The  intent  of  Congress  was  tliat  there  sliould  liave  been  spent  $14 
million  in  fiscal  1971. 

Chairman  Perkins.  ^^Hiat  brouglit  tliat  decrease  about? 

Mr.  Erpenuaoit.  The  difference  in  interpretation  in  various  States 
by  title  TII  directoi^s  and  title  TTI  State  advisory  committees  of  wluit 
was  to  go  to  guidance. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Tliat  is  what  is  being  proposed  in  the  so-called 
special  revenue-sharing  package,  consolidating  certain  programs.  Is 
that  identical  with  that? 

Mr.  Erpexbach.  Yes,  sir,  definitely. 

Chairmuii  Perkins.  Go  ahead. 

Ml*.  Erpenbacit.  In  fiscal  year  1971,  $10  million  expended  for  guid- 
ance and  counseling  under  91-230  produced  the  following:  Direct 
guidance  and  counseling  programs  to  1,347,000  students,  the  largest 
number  of  students  ser^'ed  by  any  project  activity. 

P\uiding  for  389  operational  projects  nationally  as  well  as  for  405 
projects  carried. out  in  fi.scal  year  1972  with  fiscal  year  1971  funds, 
again  the  largest  single  component  of  activity  under  ESEA  title  III. 
other  words  7  out  of  every  10  dollars  appropriated  for  guidance  and  • 
counseling  was  spent  directly  at  the  local  school  level. 

Six  point  nine  million  dollars  were  expei:ded  for  these  projects.  In 
other  words  seven  out  of  every  10  dollai's  appropriated  for  guidance 
and  counseling  was  spent  directly  at  the  local  school  level. 

There  were  84  professional  consultants  in  guidance  employed  at 
the  State  education  agency  level  supported  by  these  funds.  These  con- 
sultants provide  direct  services  to  local  school  districts  for  improve- 
ment of  guidance  programs  as  well  as  administ'^ring  the  guidance 
and  counseling  provisions. 

As  an  example  of  one  State's  activity  in  generating  State-level  infor- 
mation and  assistance  to  counseloi's,  I  have  brought  materials  from 
Wisconsin  for  your  review.  There  were  also  employed  under  this  pro- 
gram 119  consultants  to  further  assist  in  further  Improvement  of  guid- 
ance counseling  services  at  tl  e  local  level. 

These  consultants  worked  969  man-dnys  oi-  $51  per  day  per  consult- 
ant for  expenses  and  fees.  There  were  28,000  elementary  and  secondaiy 
.school  counselors  participating  In  the  program  activities  and  another 
33,000  elementary  and  secondary  school  counselors  participating 
indirectly. 

In  other  words,  tA\  school  counselors  nationally  participated  one  • 
way  or  another  in  fiscal  year  1971  in  this  program  activity. 

Finally,  H.R.  69  would  require  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
make  a  study  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  late  funding  handicaps 
.school  districts  in  planning  and  carryhig  out  programs.  We  heartedly 
endorse  this  I'equirement.  •  ' 

I  think,  at  this  point,  I  will  conclude  by  saying  Ave  would  be  happy 
to  provide  additional  information. 
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[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr,  H.  Eugene  Wysong  folloAVS :] 

Statement  on  Behalf  of  the  American  Personnel  and  GuIDA^'CE  Association 

By  Dr  H.  Eugene  Wysong,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  Department  of 
Guidance  and  Counselor  Education,  University  of  Toledo,  Toledo,  Ohio  and 
President  of  the  Association  for  Measurement  and  EvaUiatioJi  in  Guidance 

Mr.  Chairman  and  mer^hers  of  the  committee,  the  i)urpase  of  luy  testimony  is 
to  help  the  Committee  consider  some  of  the  practical  issues  involved  in  using 
measureuKMit.  tes»ting  and  evaluation  in  meeting  the  goals  of  ESEA,  Title  I. 
I  hoi>e  that  I  can  be  of  service  to  you  as  you  contemplate  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  your  decisions.  I  believe  personally  in  the  value  and  importance 
of  i)rovidi ng  extra  assistance  to  educationally  disadvantaged  children.  However, 
my  purpose  is  not  to  discuss  the  merits  of  ESEA,  Title  I.  but  ratlier  to  share 
with  you  some  ideas  on  measurement,  testing,  and  evaluation  procedures. 

The  following  two  questions  seem  relevant  to  the  decisions  which  you  may 
need  to  make : 

1.  AVhat  effective  and  efficient  procetlures  can  be  used  to  determine  the  extent 
of  educational  disadvantages  hi  local  educatioiml  agencies  so  that  funds  can  I)e 
most  appropriately  allocated? 

2.  What  effective  and  efficient  procedures  can  be  used  to  assure  (puility  pro- 
gram evaluation  and  accountability  so  tha?  decisions  can  be  made  for  program 
int.a-ovement? 

Tn  discussing  the  issues  involved  in  trj'ing  to  answer  the  tw»i  above  fpieestions, 
I  believe  that  some  basic  questions  about  the  nature  of  measurement,  testing, 
evaluation  and  accountability  should  be  answered. 

What  ht  measurement f  ^leasurement  is  the  use  of  numerals  to  descrilie  some 
behavior,  characteristic,  or  event.  The  pun^ose  of  measurement  is  to  assist  people 
to  gain  a  greater  understanding  so  that  the  quality  of  necessary  decisions  can 
be  improved.  Testing  is  one  fonn  of  measurement. 

What  is  a  standard i>zetl  testf  A  standardized  test  is  a  set  of  exercises  which 
are  given  to  an  individual  and  is  administered  by  following  well  defined  stand- 
ard procedures.  That  is,  the  directions  are  the  same  (standardized)  for  all 
persons  taking  the  test,  the  time  limits  are  the  same,  and  conditions  under  which 
the  test  is  taken  are  as  uniform  as  possible. 

What  is  measured,  hy  an  educational  standardised-  test?  A  variety  of  educa- 
tional objectives  can  be  measured.  The  content  of  the  te.st  depends  upon  the  in- 
tended nse  of  the  test  results.  A  .reading  achievement  test  might  include  items  to 
aieas  .t-e  knowledge  of  vocabulary,  understanding  of  facts  presentM  in  sentence 
form,  understanding  of  ideas  presented  in  paragraph  form,  interpretation  of  the 
autlior's  intent,  evaluation  of  the  author's  conclusions,  etc.  A  math  achievement 
test  might  include  items  to  measure  computation  skills  in  adding,  su!) traction, 
multiplication,  and  division  of  whole  numbers,  decimals,  fractions,  percents*  etc., 
or  may  measure  concepts  of  quantity,  shape,  size,  areas,  volumes,  etc.,  or  may  mea- 
sure skills  in  problem  solving.  Langiiage  usage  tests  may  measure  knowledge  of 
sentence  structure,  punctuation,  capitalization,  spelling,  effeetivene.s  sof  expres- 
sion, composition,  etc.  Other  subject  areas  to  be  measured  might  include  physical 
.«icience.  biological  science,  social  science,  study  skills,  etc. 

What  is  a  norm-referenced  standardised  testf  A  norm-referenced  test  is  one  in 
which  the  performance  on  the  test  is  described  by  using  scores-  which  show  h^w. 
the  performance  compares  to  the  performances  oi!  other  people  hi  a  similar  grade 
level  or  age  group,  A  norm  group  refers  to  the  reference  group  with  which  an  in- 
dividuars  score  is  compjired.  A  score  of  7;')th  i>ercentile  means  that  the  individ- 
ual's score  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  75  percent  of  the  scores  of  the  other  people 
in  the  norm  group  who  took  the  same  te.^'^.  A  score  of  8.4  grade  equivalent  means 
that  the  individuaVs  score  is  similar  to  the  average  score  made  by  8th  graders  in 
the  4th  month  of  school.  A  .score  of  0th  stanine  means  that  the  individual's  score 
is  similar  to  others  whose  .score  is  in  the  top  category  when  the  norm  group  is. 
divided  into  9  standard  categories. 

What  IS  a  ori'terim-refcrenced'  standordized  test?  A  criterion-referenced  test 
is  one  in  which  the  i)eTformance  on  the  test  is  described  by  using  scores  which 
show  how  the  performance  is  compared  to  some  de.sired  level  of  performance. 
A  score  of  60  percent  means  that  the  individual  has  performed  correctly  00  per- 
cent of  the  items  in  the  test.  If  the  predetermined  desired  level  of  performance 
.  judged  to  be  80  percent  correct  response,  the  individual  might  be  judged  to  be 
^^"low  the  specified  level  of  competency.  Scores  can  also  be  used  to  describe  a 
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group'5?  iiorformnnce  on  a  siiifrlc  item.  A.s  siw  example.  TO  percent  of  8tli  Rraders 
may  perform  correctly  n  test  item  on  tlie  addition  of  mixed  number.^.  If  Mm  pre- 
determined desired  levt»l  of  performance  is  ft.'  ix^roent  for  that  j?rade,  tlie  group 
niifflit  lie  jndj?t»d  to  bo  bidow  level  of  competency.  The  concept  of  criterion'rof(»r- 
eneed  tests  is  not.  new.  A  tejiehor-made  T'^st  desi?;no(l  to  doterntine  if  stndents  in  a 
class  have  mjistored  .some  particnlar  skill  is  a  kind  of  criterion-referenced  test. 
The  National  AssessnKvil  of  33ducational  Progress  iises  the  concept  of  critenon- 
referenced  tests. 

Wliat  arc  ihc  dtf/ercnccft  mid  MmiUiniics  heUccai  a  11  arm -referenced  atandard- 
izcfl  teat  and  a  criterion -)-efvrcu(X'd  Rtundanlizcd  tcfit'i  The  edncational  objectives 
njensnred  by  the  two  kinds  of  tests  can  be  tlie  .s;ime.  A  nonn-referenced  test 
nsiially  has  items  with  degrees  of  difficulty  wliieh  are  designed  to  identify  rela- 
tive differences  of  competency  among  individnals  or  groups.  A  criterion-refer- 
enced test  has  items  which  usually  represent  minimal  levels  of  competency  and 
are  designed  to  identify  whether  or  not  an  indindiml group  meets  soni(»  pre- 
detenuined  desired  level  of  perfornmnce. 

flovj  reliahlv  arc  tests f  The  reliability  of  a  test  is  an  indictation  of  the  extent 
to  w^iiich  individuals'  performances  are  consistent  if  they  took  the  same  test  or 
eqir.ited  tests  a  nnmber  of  times.  No  test  is  perfectly  reliable.  A  person  who  .scores 
at  the  50th  percentile  on  a  test  may  be  exjjected  to  score,  two -thirds  of  tlie  time,  at 
a  level  between  the  40th  percentile  and  the  (fOth  percentile.  In  another  score 
language,  a  stndent  wJio  scores  at  tlie  8.0  grade  ecpiivulent  level  may  be  exiiected 
fo  score,  two- thirds  of  the  time,  at  a  level  biftweer  7.G  and  8.4  grade  equivalents. 
Scores  for  individual  students  are  less  .stable  than  average  .scores  for  groups  of 
students. 

Ifow  valid  arc  tests?  Validity  is  the  degree  to  which  a  test  measures  what  i.s 
intended  to  be  measured  or  the  degree  to  which  the  test  meets  tlie  purposes  for 
which  the  test  results  are  n.sed-  There  are  two  basic  Kinds  of  validity  for  educa- 
tional tests,  content  validity  ami  predictive  validity.  The  content  validity  of  an 
educational  achievement  test  is  determined  by  answerinjr  two  que.stions.  First, 
does  each  item  in  the  test  measure  an  important  objective  in  the  douniin  to  be 
measured?  Secondly,  dn  the  items  in  the  te.st  jirovide  an  adequate  coverage  of  all 
the  possible  objectives  in  the  domain  to  be  measured?  The  predictive  validity  of 
a  test  is  determined  by  the  degree  to  which  the  test  performance  is  correlated  to 
some  future  behavior  of  an  individual.  Test.s  do  not  have  perfect  validity.  Hot.- 
ever,  tests  u.snally  have  a  degree  of  validity  which  is  often  better  than  many 
other  kinds  of  information.  The  degree  of  validity  depends  uiwn  the  kind  of  con- 
tent measured  and  the  puriJoses  for  which  the  test  results  are  to  be  used. 

Can  a  test  provide  a  direct  measiire  of  an  i^i'dividuaVs  innate  ahility  for  learn- 
ing? No!  A  scholastic  aptitude  test  or  achievement  te.st  can  mesisuve  only  what 
individnals  have  learned  or  develoi>ed  from  their  past  experiences.  Performances 
on  a  test  are  indicative  of  what  students  have  learned  in  the  past  from  their  total 
environment,  in  school  and  out  of  .school,  and  are  not  indicative  of  wliat  they 
could  have  learned  if  they  had  experiences  in  a  better  educationally-oriented 
learning  environment. 

Can  test  scores  he  increased  ft?/  ''tcaclvng  for  the  test''?  Yes  I  It  is  important  to 
remember  that  the  items  in  a  test  are  only  a  .sample  of  the  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  itera.s  which  could  be  included.  It  i.s  possible  for  students  to  learn  to  an.swer 
correctly  a  specific  item  on  .sentence  .structiire  Init  not  understand -the  objective 
which  is  intended  to  be  measured.  Also,  because  of  necessity  to  limit  time  devoted 
to  the  testing  process,  a  test  usually  only  samples  the  many  educational  objec- 
tives which  can  be  taught  in  a  subject  area. 

^Vllat  influences  test  performmiceis?  Generally,  the  following  four  kinds  of  fac-  . 
tors  are  likely  to  influence  test  results  : 

1.  The  learning  which  students  have  obtained  from  their  school  environment. 

2.  Tlie  learning  which  students  have  obtained  from  their  home  and  conmmnity 
environments.  , 

3.  The  conditions  under  which  the  tests  are  administered  and  the  .special 
orientation  students  receive. 

4.  The  motivation  and  adaptability  of  the  students  wlio  participate  in  the 
testing  situation.  ,         ,       .      ,  j    .  •  « 

Should  test  results  he  used  as  the  only  basis  for  mahmg  educatwrMl  decisions? 
No'  Test  results  can  be  influenced  by  factors  other  than  a  per^n's  skills,  under- 
standings and  competencies.  Also,  by  their  nature,  tests  can  provide  only  a  sam- 
ple of  a  person's  behavior  and  do  not  measure  umny  other  important  character- 
i-Atics  of  individuals.  Other  information  about  students  or  about  programs  should 
^   „5  used  as  input  to  the  decision  making  process. 
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Are  tests  available  which  can  mcasvre  all  desiraUe  educational  ohjectivesf 
No !  Tests  are  generally  availiible  as  means  for  measuring  the  cognitive  skills  and 
abilities  of  students.  Greater  difficulty  is  encountered  in  nieavsuiing  the  domains 
of  cooperation,  iutegrtiy,  character,  appreciation,  loyalty,  persi.stence,  human 
regard,  sense  of  worth  aiid  dignity,  responsibility,  relationshij)  with  others,  etc. 

Are  tests  helpftU  for  luw  ty  teachers,  counselors,  a7id  admhUfitrators?  Yes! 
Wben  persons  who  us;e  tests  are  trained  to  know  what  test  scores  mean  and 
know  what  testing  can  and  cannot  do,  the  tost  results  are  helpful  in  aiding 
students.  The  error  of  completely  disregarding  the  val ue  of  t&.sting  can  'oe 
made  just  as  well  as  having  an  over  expectation  of  what  testing  can  do. 

Test  results  can  be  used  for  tlie  following  : 

1.  Teachers  can  make  judgments  on  the  general  perfornunice  levels  of  in- 
dividual students  by  comparing  test  results  with  other  information  about 
students. 

2.  Teacliers  can  identify  students  In  need  of  additional  instructional  attention. 

3.  Teachers  can  describt?  to  parents  the  general  performance  levels  of  their 
children. 

4.  Counselor.s  can  help  .students  to  examine  and  interpret  the  meaning  of  their 
test  performances  as  a  part  of  a  total  process  of  self  appraisal. 

5.  Counselors  can  conduct  Individual  and  group  interpretation  sessions  as  a 
procedure  for  promoting  career  development. 

6.  Counselors  can  use  test  information  as  a  partial  means  of  identifying  stu- 
dents with  educational  needs  recpiiring  extra  assistance. 

7.  Counselors  can  conduct  individual  and  g:ronp  interpretation  sessions  with 
parents. 

8.  Administrators  can  use  test  information  as  a  partial  basis  for  making  admin- 
istrative decisions  for  meeting  the  needs  of  individual  students  or  groups  of 
students. 

■9.  'Teachers  can  identify  early  in  the  school  year  the  knowledge  and  skills  which 
t.'ia  groups  of  students  do  or  do  not  have  so  that  group  instruction  can  be 
planned. 

10.  Curriculum  supervisors  and  administrators  can  identify  group  accom- 
plishments at  a  grade  level  so  that  the  curriculum  can  be  studied. 

Issues  related  tp,  the  if  so  of  tests  for  deter  mhiing  allocation  of  funds  for  educa- 
tionally disa&oan<  tf/cd  students 

Test  performances  on  all  the  st^u dents  at  one  or  more  grade  levels  will  tend 
to  identify  the  percent  of  students  who  have  limited  educational  skills.  The  test 
results  will  he  influenced  by  the  students'  learning  experiences  both  in  their 
school  environment  and  in  their  liome  and  community  environments.  Students 
who  come  from  a  limited*  educatioDally-orieiited  home  and  community  environ- 
ments will  tend  to  perform  lower  than  those  from  an  educationally  enriched  en- 
vironment. Also  students  who  are  in  an  ineffective  school  instructional  program 
will  also  ,tend  to  perform  lower.  It  would  be  difficult  to  limit  ^h.-^  performances 
which  are  influenced  specifically  by  a  disadvantaged  home  and  community  en- 
vironment. Measurements  could  be  obtained  from  entering  kindergarten  or  first 
grade  students*  however*  the  gronp  testing  of  young  children  is  not  Vi  -y  reliable 
or  efficient  Testing  procedures  and  large  scale  data  processing  of  scor-es  of  younj? 
children  would  be  extremely  difficult. 

In  allocating  funds  to  help  educationally  disadvantaged  children,  a  decision  is 
based  on  i^roup  information  and  not  on  individual  student  infonnation.  In  other 
words*  a  funding  agency  does  not  need  to  know  the  names  of  the  individual  chil- 
dren who  require  extra  assistance.  Decisions  are  based  on  information  describing 
the  degree  <>f  disadvantageness  of  the  group  of  cbUdren.  The  local  educational 
agency  needs  to  know  which  particular  students  « jquire  help,  but  thos3  names 
can  be  identified  through  a  process  separate  from  the  funding  procedures. 

Decisionij  for  allocating  ESEA,  Title  I.  funds  occur  at  two  levels.  First,  a  deci- 
sion mnst  be  made  concerning  the  amount  of  funding  to  be  received  at  the  state 
level,  yecondly,  a  decision  must  be  made  concerning  the  amount  of  funding  to  be 
received  at  the  local  educational  level.  Measurement  problems  related  to  the  first 
decision  are  fewer  than  those  related  to  the  second  decision.  Because  of  the- large 
population  of  a  state*  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  information  on  a  matrix 
sampling  basis  similar  to  the  procedun^s  nsed  by  the  National  Assessment  of  Edu- 
cational Progress.  Such  a  procedure  would  not  require  all  students  to  be  tested 
nor  would  it  require  every  student  to  take  all  the  test  Items  to  he  used.  The  data 
could  be  analyz(id  on  the  basis  of  group  data.  This  procedure  would  not,  how- 
Q'^",  eliminate  ihe  influences  of  a  poor  school  instructional  program.  The  alterna- 
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tive  to  using  tost  perfoniiancos  at  the  state  level  for  determining  educational 
needs  is  the  use  of  such  descriptive  iiiforiiiatioii  as  the  educational  levels  of 
parents,  employment  levels  of  parents^  mohilit.v  of  students,  assessed  tax  valua- 
tion per  pupil,  etc.  These  alternative  data  also  present  problems  becaure  of  out- 
dated census  figures  and  limited  availability  of  some  kinds  of  information. 

The  use  of  tests  for  identifying  the  percent  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
students  in  a  local  educational  agency  is  possible,  Iiowever,  tlie  efficiency  of  such  a 
procedure  may  he  le«s  than  using  tlie  same  procedure  for  allocating  funds  to  the 
states.  Because  fewer  students  are  involved  at  each  local  educational  agency 
level  than  at  each  state  level,  a  larger  percent  oi  students  would  need  to  be  tested 
in  order  to  provide  au  adequate  sample. 

The  basic  questions  to  be  answered  seem  to  be  these :  Will  methods  other  than 
a  nationally  prescribed  testing  program  produce  the  same  practical  results  but 
with  less  cost  in  time  and  money?  Can  variables  such  as  educational  levels  of 
parents,  employment  levels  of  parents,  number  of  one-parent  families,  income 
level  of  families,  mobility  of  students,  assessed  tax  valuation  per  students,  etc., 
be  used  in  a  regression  equation  foriimhi  providing  an  index  of  educational  dis- 
advantageness  which  will  produce  the  same  results  as  testing  all  students?  These 
are  empirical  questions  which  can  be  answered  by  a  research  study  of  data.  I  do 
not  have  the  data  to  give  a  research  answer  to  these  questions.  The  data  could  be 
collected.  My  best  educated  guess  is  that  the  information  describing  the  nature 
of  the  community  will  provide  an  index  which  is  very  similar  to  the  summated 
test  results  and  can  he  collected  with  greater  objectivity,  and  with  If  ss  effort  and 
cost  of  time  and  money. 

A  second  related  question  is :  How  can  local  educational  c^jg-incies  identify 
specific  individual  students  in  their  schools  to  whom  the  ESEA,  Title  I,  services 
should  be  delivered?  The  identification  of  individual  children  in  need  of  extra 
assistance  is  a  legitimate  use  of  locally  prescribed  testing  programs.  Test  infor- 
mation along  with  other  information  about  the  functioning  of  students  in  the 
classroom  situation  can  be  used  a.s  a  basis  for  making  decisions  about  the  needs 
of  students.  Such  a  process  does  not  require  a  uniform  testing  program  for  all 
local  educational  agencies  acrofes  the  nation. 

Issues  related  to  evaluation  ami  aecou7itahiliiv  of  JEJSJEJA,  Title  I,  programs 

How  can  local  educational  agencies  evaluate  their  ESEA,  Title  I,  programs 
and  be  held  accountable  for  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  students?  Before 
discussing  some  of  the  issues  related  to  evaluation  and  accountability  in  Title  I, 
I  will  attempt  to  present  some  basic  concepts  which  need  to  be  considered. 

What  is  evaluation  ?  Evaluation  is  a  process  of  determining  the  extent  to  which 
desired  program  objectives  are  being  accomplished  and  making  decisions  for 
improvement.  Evaluation  includes  the  following  general  tasks  ; 

1.  Establishing  desired  objectives. 

2.  Collecting  and  organizing  information  to  assess  the  accomplishment  of 
objectives. 

3.  Judging  the  adequacy  of  accomplishments. 

4.  Making  decisions  for  improving  programs* 

The  process  of  evaluation  requires  the  measurement  of  program  objectives,  a 
research  design  which  controls  vari bales  influencing  performance,  and  an  analysis 
and  organization  of  data  which  provide  meaningful  information  on  which  to  base 
judgments  a.'^d  decisions. 

What  is  aecountahilifuf  Accountability  is  the  condition  in  which  meaningful 
evaluative  information  about  program  accomplishments  and  needs  are  accessible 
to  those  people  who  are  responsible  for  or  are  affected  by  the  programs  and 
avenues  are  available  for  iiiliueiicing  decisions  on  improving  the  programs.  The 
condition  of  accountability  occurs  when  the  various  responsible  and  affected 
publics  are  involved  in  pertinent  steps  of  the  evaluation  process.  The  various 
publics  might  include  students,  teachers,  parents,  counselors,  administrators, 
local  education  agency,  borrda  of  education,  state  government,  and  national 
government. 

Do  all  children  need  to  he  measured  in  tlie  evaluation,  of  Title  I  programs?  No  I 
A  sampling  technique  can  be  followed  by  randomly  selecting  students  in  the  pro- 
gram and  providing  appropriate  design  controls  which  allow  inferences  to  be 
made  about  the  performance  of  the  total  group.  Similarly,  Title  I  evaluation 
results  from  a  sample  of  local  educational  agencies  can  provide  data  for  making 
inferences  about  the. results  of  Title  I  programs  nationally. 

What  measurement  proUems  exist  in  evaluating  edueational  programs?  The 
attached  publication,  **Accoun lability  in  Education  and  Associated  Measurement 
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Problems,"  "Fest  Service  Notehook  33,  authored  by  Wrightsfone,  Ho^ran,  and 
Abbott  :md  publislifMl  by  Hnrconrt  Brnco  Jovaiiovicb,  Inc.  presents  some  lueasnre- 
inent  problems  in  pn)j;nun  evaluation,  (ionerally.  the  iueas\ii'eu\oiit  problems 
tdentilied  iu  the  pnl)Moatioii  are  errors  of  estimate  in  gain  scores,  interpolated 
normy  of  te.sts,  intei'level  and  interi'orm  e<jni valence,  and  rej^rcssioii  toward  the 
moaii.  Additional  evaluation  concerns  are  related  to  the  availability  of  valid 
iiistruments  which  measure  the  specific  objectives  of  the  programs,  evaluation 
desigira  wliich  contrn!  n\{  influences  on  perfornuiuce,  cost  and  procedures  for 
eollee*:li)ff  information,  and  availability  of  trained  personnel. 

Evaluation'  and  accountability  iu  ESKA,  Title  It  programs  are  desirable  and 
possibltf*  j;.t  \.Ac  looal  educational  agency  level.  Accountability  can  be  accom- 
plished by  involving  people  who  are  responsible  and  concerned  about  helping 
educationally  disa<UAiitaged  students.  The  most  important  level  of  decision 
making  occnrH  nt  ,  v:  local  edncationnl  agency  level.  In  order  to  meet,  the  condi- 
tion of  accountability,  evaluative  iafon nation  must  be  shared  at  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  level  wUli  parents  and  the  community  and  provisions  must  be 
made  to  include  tlielr  inllnence  on  the  decision-making  process. 

Making  provisions  for  sharing  program  evaluation  information  with  parents 
ji/id  cjiumnnity  leaders  is  one  way  to  achieve  accountability  and  to  assure  the 
greatest  impact  for  iuiprovenietit  at  the  local  educational  level.  Currently,  schools 
are  required  to  evaluate  their  ESEA,  Title  i,  programs.  I  am  uuaware  of  any 
requirement  that  the  information  be  shared  with  the  people  who  are  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  programs. 

Thank  you  for  allowuig  me  to  share  some  ideas  with  you.  I  hope  that  my  input 
will  be  of  some  assistance  to  you  as  you  make  important  decisions  w'hich  help 
children. 

Tebt  Service  Notebook  38 — Accountability  in  EDUCATIo^''  aptd  Associated 

MBAtiUKElIBNT  PROBLEMS 

(By  J,  Wayne  Wriglitstone,  Thomas  P.  Hogan,  ^luriel  M.  Abbott) 

ACCOUNTABILITY  IN  EDUCATION 

What  is  Account  ability 

A  recent  development  in  the  field  of  education  has  been  the  emergence  of  the 
concept  of  "accountability".  This  concept  denotes  that  whoever  is  given  a  task  to 
perform  should  be  held  responsible  or  ^^accountable"  for  the  results  of  his  per- 
formance. This,  then,  implies  that  those  a.^signed  the  task  of  educating  children 
sliould  be  held  responsible  for  their  performance  with  respect  to  the  education 
of  those  children.  There  is  nothing  especially  new  in  this  concept  of  responsibility 
in  education.  Educators  have  always  been  concerned  with  pupil  performance  in 
academic  as  well  as  in  personal  and  social  areas  and  have  acceptetl  responsibility 
for  change  in  that  performance.  What  is  novel  is  tlie^increased  attention  to  the 
possibility  of  detrrmiuing  the  cost-effectiveness  of  any/such  change;  that  is,  the 
relating  of  clmnge  in  pupil  achievemetit  to  the  costs  of  producing  tliat  change. 
Another  related  new  element  is  the  use  of  the  ^'systems  approach"  in  whiLh  all 
phases  of  an  educational  program  are  planned  and  carried  out  as  a  whole  rather 
than  in  segments.  It  is  the  purjjose  of  tliis  article  to  describe  some  of  these  new 
elements  and  to  explore  some  of  the  measurement  problems  which  have  become 
associated  with  them.    _     '  ^  ^ 

Much  of  the  impetus  to  the  emelrgence  of  the  accountabilitj'  concept  In  educa- 
tion has  come  from  questions  raisetl  regarding  the  cost-effectiveness,  of  various 
educational  programs.  The  ever  increasing  requests  for  additional  funds  ha7e 
raised  questions  concerning  whether  these  expenditures  really  resulted  in  bette:* 
education.  Until  recently,  much  of  the  appraisal  of  educational  programs  had  been 
in  terms  of  input;  for  example,  in  terms  of  improved  instructional  materials, 
increased  expenditures,  decreased  class  size,  or  the  institution  of  programs  aimed 
at  reducing  thts  number  of  dropouts.  The  new  approach  holds  that  those  assigned 
thb.task  of  educating  ehlldreii  should  be  held  accountable  for  results  in  terms  of 
the  output  of  the  educational  program  ;  for  example,  in  terms  of  change  in  student 
learning  cr  reduction  in  the  number  of  dropouts.  Appraisal  in  terms  of  input  or 
expenditures  provides  little  evidence  of  pupil  performance  resulting  from  an 
educational  program.  Appraisal  in  terms  of  output  permits  the  assessment  cf 
educational  programs  in  terms  of  changes  iu  student  behavior.  If  cost-effectlve- 
r«ss  is  to  be  determined,  then  change  in  .vtudent  behavior  must  be  interpreted  in 
terms  of  expenditures;  that  is,' how  much  change  in  pupil  learning  or  achieve- 
ment results  from  specified  expenditures  for  a  programr  such  as  professional  staff, 
^  materials,  capital  outlay,  etc. 
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III  order  to  apply  the  coiicej^t  of  aeeoiintiihility  in  tlic  field  of  odiication,  it  is 
susj;t».stod  tluit  ccrtnfii  coniponoiits  must  Iu»  prosont.  Tiicre  must  be  measurable 
<>)>joftivt'«  in  terms  of  output  or  pupil  lH'lmvitn\  what  tin*  pupil  slionUl  U'jirn  or 
lu'como  ahle  to  do.  A  s(»com]  component  consists  of  ii  projjrnm,  usually  a  leariiiu|j; 
pn)gram,  d(«s;;im'd  h»  lend  to  tlu»  aohiovcnuMit  of  tiiese  nu»asurnble  behavioral 
objectives.  .V  tliird  is  the  evaluation  of  the  aehievonieut  of  tlies^e  objectives ;  a 
determination  of  how  successfnll.v  the  ol)jectives  are  realized,  together  with  an 
assessment  of  the  cost-  of  the  program.  The  fourth  component  is  a  systematic 
method  of  fecdhnck  to  the  ultimate  decision  maimers,  or  tho.se  to  whom  the  school 
personnel  are  .'iceoiintable,  so  tlmt  the  appropriate  revisions  in  the  program  may 
)»e  made  to  improve  future  pupil  performance.  The  innovative  element  is  the 
combining  of  all  these  tasks  into  a  imitied  whole  or  into  what  may  be  called  a 
^'systems  approacii"  to  education.  IJocanse  this  is  an  integrated  approacii,  the 
contention  is  that  it  projmjtes  more  eitieient  planning  and  carrying  out  of  an 
educational  program  and  also  is  comlncive  to  determination  of  the  cost-effective- 
ne.ss  of  a  program. 

To  date,  in  addition  to  the  above  necessary  comj)onents,  any  impleraentiition 
^  of  the  concept  of  actoi:ntability  usually  includes  cert^iin  conditions,  such  as  speci- 
fied honi*s  of  jjupil  po.su re  to  the  instructional  program,  or  a  specified  thne  limit 
in  which  ohjective^^  are  to  be  met.  as  well  as  a  det1ne<l  tjirget  group  of  pupils.  This 
means  that  the  determination  of  •'accountJihility,"  as  it  is  presently  advocated, 
visually  requires  that  there  be  evidence  of  achievement  of  .stated  objectives  for 
a  particular  group  of  students,  using  clearly  i(Ientifie<l  procedures  over  a  speci- 
iied  period  of  thne,  together  with  a  detenniuatioij,  of  the  cost  of  the  program. 

Emergence  of  Accountahility  in  PttUic  Education 

Perhaps  the  earliest  evidence  of  widespread  attempt.";;  to  apply  the  concept  of 
accountability  in  education  occurred  in  the  1920's  with  the  introduction  and  use 
of  nationally  standardiml  achievement  tests  in  various  subject  areas.  These 
te.sts  provided  school  systems  with  a  new  and  easily  interpreted  kind  of  erJdence 
of  pupil  performance.  By  means  of  the  average  grade  scores  achieved  by  pupils 
in  a  community,  a  school  system  was  able  to  report  to  tJiat  community  the  educa- 
tional progress  of  its  students.  In  the  main,  tiie  early  reporting  of  these  results 
was  in  the  form  of  city-wide  or  community-wide  averages.  Implicity  or  explicitly, 
such  reporting  of  average  test  scores  may  be  viewed  as  initial  acts  by  school  ad- 
ministrators and  school  hoards  in  accounting  for  their  performance  In  educating 
the  pupils  In  their  schools. 

Altliough  for  many  years  local  coinni unity  groups,  in  cooperation  with  local 
school  administrators,  had  requested  and  received  achievement  data  for  indi- 
vidual schools,  these  .school -by-school  results  did  not  become  a  major  issue  until 
the  late  1960\s.  At  that  tijue  in  many  large  cities,  citizens,  dissatisfied  with  city- 
wide  averages  which  they  considered  inadequate  evidence  of  tJie  education  of 
their  children,  demanded  pulilleation  of  school-by-school  average  grade  Scores 
on  the  standardized  tests.  The  reporting  of  these  .school-hy-schoOl  averages  re- 
veale<l  that,  within  any  city,  wide  differences  existed  in  the  average  performance 
of  the  st'udftnts  in  the  various  schools.  This  was  particularly  evident  in  the  case 
of  tlie  "inner  city"  schools  where  the  average  scores  on  standardized  tests  tend  to 
he  below  the  national  average  or  *M)elow  the  norm." 

Although  these  efforts  led  to  the  reporting  of  more  complete  achievement  infor- 
•nation,  there  was,  at  that  time,  little  i-elating  of  achievement  tx)  expenditures. 
Increasing  expenditures  for  education,  however,  soon  resulted  in  demands  for 
some  tangihle  evidence  of  wiiat  these  exj^enditures  were  accomplishing.  The  lack 
of  success  that  attended  many  efforts  (  •  improve  tlie  level  of  achievement  of 
disadvant4\ge<l  i)uplls,  together  with  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of-  many  citizens 
regarding  the  results  of  pul)]ic  education,  contributed  to  a  growing  feeling  that 
educators  should  be  held  responsible  for  pupil  performance;  performance  satis- 
factory in  relation  to  the  resources  invested  in  its  attainment. 

An  additional  factor  promoting  the  attaining  of  educational  results  or  pupil 
achievement  coEimensurate  with  expenditures  came  from  government  sourceSt 
in  particular  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  (ESEA)  of  1905.  In 
order  to  determine  whether  the  expenditure  of  funds  granted  under  this  act 
resulted  in  meeting  the  objectives  of  a  x)articular  program,  it  wa?i  necessary  to 
lirovide  for  a  systematic  evaluation. of  any  program  supported  by  these  federal 
grants.  ESEA  Title  I,  for  the  improvement  of  academic  aciiievement  of  children 
from  low  socioeconomic  level  homes,  Title  VII  for  bilingual  education  projects, 
and  Title  VIII  for  programs  designed  to  decrease  the  number  of  school  dropouts, 
all  contain  piovisions  reijuiring  systenmtic  evaluation  of  their  programs  in  terms 
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of  educational  outcomes,  together  with  evidence  as  to  the  cost-effectiveness  of 
the  iiroprain. 

Ill  1968  the  United  Stntes  Office  of  Education  initiated  ediicatioiial  audits;. 
Those  audits  are  designed  to  examine  and  verify  the  nieasnreuient  of  educational 
outcomes  under  Titles  VII  and  VIII.  The  auditor  monitors  the  uionsurenient  of 
educational  outcomes  and  is  independtMit  of  any  involvement  in  the  oi)enitaon  of 
the  educational  procrram.  The  auditor  examines  the  evahiation  desipi,  assesses 
the  appropriateness  of  the  measurement  procedures  used,  and  verities  tJie  results. 
Tlie  i)Un)ose  of  the  audit  is  not  to  provide  additional  evidence  of  the  outcomes  of 
an  eductitional  program,  hut  rather,  to  ensure  that. the  reimrted  outcomes  were, 
in  fact,  achieved,  and  that  the.se  outcomes  were  properly  related  to  the  various 
input  measures. 

Th^re  has,  then,  been  a  steady  and  ever  increasing  demand  for  hetter  evidence 
concerning  the  outcomes  of  ediicatioual  programs.  In  the  3020s  the  demand  was 
for  system- wide  results.  This  later  became  a  demand  for  school-i).v -school  results 
and  finally  a  demand  for  the  results  of  a  particular  prognim  which  might  involve 
only  pupils  in  a  particular  school,  or  specified  pupils  in  .several  schools.  In  all 
cases,  the  gOial  was  to  discover  the  extent  to  which  au  educational  program  was 
meeting  its  objectives.  As  was  .stated  previously,  the  present  innovative  element 
goes  a  step  further.  No  longer  is  it  deemed  sufficient  to  determine  only  the  extent 
of  improvement  in  pupil  performance.  Now  evidence  is  sought  tu  determine 
whether  that  improvement  is  satisfactory  in  relation  to  the  ex])enditnres  entaile<l 
in  achieving  it. 

Who  is  A  ceo  u  V  ial)Jea  n  d  For  Wha  t 

If  the  concept  of  accountability  is  to  be  implemented,  certain  questions  must 
be  answered.  Before  the  "who'*  can  be  ideiitifiedt  a  determination  must  he  nmde 
regarding  **for  what"  the  schools  are  to  he  held  accouri  Mble.  Since  mot^t  persons 
agree  that  the  schools  are  accountable  for  both  tJie  ,^<'^4demic  and  the  i>ersonal- 
social  development  of  the  pupils,  this  means  that  educational  out«)mes  must  be 
clearly  stated  in  tenns  of  observable  and  measurable  changes  in  student  behavior 
in  these  areas.  Once  the  educational  goals  are  established,  a  determination  can 
be  made  as  to  "who"  is  accountable  for  attaining  them. 

Theoretically,  only  persons  can  be  held  accountable,  not  school  systems  as  a 
whole.  Therefore,  it  is  reasoned  thatJndividuals  (school  personnel)  are  account- 
able for  the  desired  changes  in  pupil  behavior.  Each  person  in  the  school  system 
is  responsible  for  those  educational  outcomes  which  he  influences.  This  means  that 
responsibility  must  be  assigned  to  specific  individuals  throughout  tlie  school  sys- 
tem from  paraprofessional,  teacher,  supervisor,  and  administrator  to  tlie  Board 
of  Education. 

Bat,  if  the  principle  of  accountability  is  to  be  applied  to  persons  within  a  school 
system,  certain  major  difllculties  must  l>e  recognized.  The  greatest  probler  is  that 
of  relating  pupil  achievement  and  development  to  the  vt^ri'^iis  influeucet  on  that 
achievement  aud  development.  These  Influences  include  factors  both  within  and 
outside  of  the  school.  Tlie  entire  school  staff — teachers,  principals,  specialists, 
pa raprofessionals— together  with  the  Board  of  Education  ;,.-:"e  impacts  upon 
pnpil  learning  that  are  virtually  impossible  to  disentangle.  Tlie  Board  of  Educa- 
tion is  responsible  for  providing  the  means  and  the  technical  assistance  which  the 
staff  uses  to  attain  certain  clearly  defined  and  agreed-upon  pupil-performance 
objectives.  The  various  members  of  the  staff  then  interact  in  the  attaining  of  these 
desired  ciianges  in  pupil  behavior. 

Equally  difl3cult  is  the  task  of  separating  school  achievement  from  the  influence 
of  home  and  neighborhood.  WltJi  respect  to  factors  outside  the  school  which  affect 
|)upil  performance,  research  has  found  tJiat  jmpils  from  low  socioeconomic  neigh- 
borhoods, on  the  average,  achieve  at  a  lower  level  than  do  pupils  from  higher 
socioeconomic  neighborhoods.  Another  finding  has  been  that  the  level  of  educa-. 
tion  completed  by  parents  has  a  close  relationship  to  a  pupil's  academic  achieve- 
ment. This  seems  to  mean  that  the  .socioeconomic  level  of  a  pupil's  neighborhood 
together  with  his  home  environment  affect  his  achievemr  ut  in  school.  The  influ- 
ence of  home,  neighborhood,  and  other  factors  on  pupil  personal -social  develop- 
nient  must,  then  also  be  recognized.  The  identification  and  measurement  of  those 
witliin-  and  withc-«.t-school  interactive  effects,  is  an  overwhelmingly  complicated 
undertaking.  It  may  then  be  that  assignment,  of  responsibility  to  the  specific  indi- 
viduals who  contribute,  to  pupil  achlevemexi^  will  never  lie  feasible  and  that 
responsibility  may  have  to  be  allocated  to  a  more  comprehensive  unit. 
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The  PerformanCG  Contract 

Tlierp  jirp  varions  ^vays  in  which  the  cmicopt  of  accountability  can  he.  iniple- 
iiionted.  Tho  niothiwl  thut  lias  traditionally  l>e(Mi  nsod  is  one  in  which  tho  school 
KystiMU  itxotf  institutes  a  i>roj?nini.  nnOortnkes  it^;  ovahuUioii.  and  accepts  tJie 
resiuMLSibility  for  tho  results  of  that  profjrani.  Whether  a  systems  or  sefriiiented 
ajjproach  is  iise<l»  the  tasks  involved  are  the  same:  dolininff  al)jec-ti'; es,  institntinp 
programs  desii^ied  to  lead  to  the  attainment  of  tliese  objectives,  measuring  suc- 
cess in  meetinj?  the  objectives,  and  evaluating  and  inteipretiag  the  results  to  tlie 
ooHimuuity. 

All  of  the«e  components  of  accountability  Imve  been  performed  by  educators, 
for  years.  A  new  method  of  implementing  accountability,  liowever,  lias  recently 
emerged,  namely,  performance  contracting?.  Instead  of  undertaking  the  entire 
edueational  program  itsolf,  a  school  system  contracts  with  an  agency  (usually, 
but  not  necessarily,  a  private  commercial  company)  to  undertake  one  or  more  of 
tlie  tasks  ordinarily  perfoniied  by  the  school  system.  Tlie  agency  or  contractor 
then  accepts  responsibility  for  changes  in  pupil  behavior  as  si)ecified  in  tlie  terms 
of  the  contract  and  can  be  held  accouiital>Ie  for  resulting  cliange  In  the  defined 
areas  of  pupil  behavior. 

E.sseutially,  a  performance  contract  is  a  contractual  agreement  between  two 
parties  for  siiecified  performance  by  each.  There  are  two  basic  types  of  perform- 
ance contracts:  general  and  guaranteed.  In  the  general  contract,  an  agreement 
is  reached  specifying  what  each  party  shall  provide  but  no  guarantees  are  offered 
regarding  the  results  or  outcomes  of  the  agreed-upon  performances.  In  the 
guaranteed  performance  contract,  however,  specific  results  from  the  agreed-upon 
performance  are  guarantppd.  These  guarantees  generally  provide  far  a  stmlght 
or  sliding-scalt  Monus  when  thpse  rpsults  are  met  and  sometimes  provide,  in  addi- 
tion, for  a  penalty  when  they  are  not  met. 

To  the  present  time,  performance  C(mtracts  of  either  tyi»e  typic  Uy  have  been 
instituted  on  a  pilot  ba.sis  and  have  provided  for  use  of  new  instructional  mate- 
rials and  techniques  with  students  in  disadvantaged  areas  ;  mast  often  it  lias  been 
those  who  have  disabilities  in  certain  subjects,  especially  reading  and  mathema- 
tics. Usually  the  agreement  is  such  that  the  contractor  provides  an  instructional 
or  learning  ''package.*'  This  package  may  contain  an  all-inclusive  systems  ap- 
proach in  which  all  phases  of  an  educational  program  are  planned  and  carried  out 
as  a  whole,  or  may  be  limited  to  one  or  more  specific  tasks  ordinarily  performed 
by  the  school  system  itself.  The  contract  can  provide  for  an  instructional  program 
which  may  include  traditional  and/or.  innovative  classroom  material,  various 
types  of  technological  equip  men  t,  and  incentives  to  pupils  and/or  teachers.  It  also 
may  include  certain  conditions,  such  as  specified- hours  of  pupil  exposure  to  the 
program,  or  specified  time  U;;'  in  which  objectives  are  to  be  met,  as  well  as  a 
carefully  defined  group  of  '  ^  ,3  who  are  to  participate*  in  the  program.  Provi- 
sions for  teacher  t^^ining  und  certain  special  facilities  may  he  included.  The 
contract  will  invariably  provide  for  the  measurement  of  the  results  of  the  learn- 
ing package,  and  will  usually  provide,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  designatf^^i  time 
interval^  for  the  turning  over  of  the  program  to  the  school  system  for  subse(-ueTit 
implementation  jind  management.  This  /inal  step  is  referred  to  as  the  "fcMrn- 
key*' phase  of  a  contract. 

Under  the  conditions  described  above,  a  reasonable  example  of  a  guaranteed 
performance  contract  would  be  one  in  which  u  co. 'tractor  guarantees  that,  after 
180  hours  of  exposure  to  the  instru  -Mcnal  package,  the  reading  achievement  for 
an  identified  group  of  pupil  wiil  be  raised  by  a  specified  amount  such  as  one 
grade  level.  For  every  papll  who  achieves  the  sx)ecified  amount  of  gain  (e.g.,  one 
grade  level)  the  guarantor  is  to  he  paid  a  straight  bonus  on  a  sliding  scale,  de- 
pen  dini.;  on  the  amount  of  achievement  gain  attained  above  the  guaranteed  one 
grade  fevti.  He  is  also  to  pay  a  penalty  for  each  pupil  who  fails  to  achieve  the 
guaranteed  gain.  It  should  be  noted  that  such  payments  could  be  made  on  the  ha-ii« 
of  average  performanc'e  for  the  group  as  a  whole  oc  on  the  performance  of  ca'^h 
individual  pupil.  In  contrast,  a  genera',  performance  contract  would  stipulate 
equally  clearly  the  concMtions  of  the  learning  package,  target  group,  hours  of  ' 
exposure,  etc.,  but  would  include  no  agreement  as  to  the  increase  in  ao>Jevfiment 
to  he  attained  by  the  participating  pupils. 

It  is  well  to  point  out  once  more  that  there  is  nothing  particularly  innovative 
in  the  concept  of  an  ins-tructior.cil  or  learning  package.  School  systems  in  estab- 
lishing curricula  essentially  have  set  up  such  programs.  What  is  new  is  thi 
turning  over  of  responsibility  for  a  learning  program  to  another  agency,  usually 
to  private  industry,  in  which  the  outside  agency  designs,  institutes,  implements 
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and  evaluates  the  package  with  varying  degrees  of  inde{)enclCD('e  from  the  school 
system.  New  also  is  thv.  role  of  tlie  iiidependont  auditor;  ^'indcpondont"  moaning 
free  of  influence  from  both  the  school  and  tlie  coiitriictor. 

Once  the  contract  is  awarded,  the  contrautor  may  liegin  to  initiate  his  program 
in  the  school  system.  He  provides  tlie  instructional  Drogram  in  nccordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  contract  and  institnte.s  proc^nlures  for  niejisuronient  of  tlie  out- 
comes of  the  program.  The  indei)enUent  auditor  tieeonie.^  involved  at  this  point  as 
he  must  monitor  and  verify  tlie  measurement  pi-ocedure.s  of  the  contractor,  us 
well  as  the  results  of  that  measurement.  Usunll.v,  the  auditor  will  conduct  a 
separate  meausrement  as  a  check  on  the  findings  of  the  instructional  ccmtractor 
to  make  sure  that  the  contractor  has  perfornied  i;i  accowlance  with  liis  agree- 
ment. Based  Upon  his  findings,  the  auditor  certifies  the  Imsis  of  ixaynient.,  to  be 
made  to  the  contractor. 

At  the  conclnsion  of  the  contract,  the  contractor  and  the  school  system  together 
undertake  the  "turnkey"  phase,  in  which  the  contractor  turas  the-  program  over 
to  the  school  system  for  its  independent  operation,  Tn  order  tliat  the  tninsition  be 
made  as  .smoothly  as  possihle,  the  contractor  may  be  asked  to  provide  tlie  school 
system  with  equipment,  materials,  training  sessions'  and/or  consulting  services. 
The  contractor  is,  of  course,  reimbursed  for  these  transition  activities  and  expend- 
itures. 

Role  of  Measurement  and  Evaluation  in  AccovnidhilHy 

Whatever  method  is  used  to  implement  accountability,  evaluation  is  a  neces- 
sary component  and  accurate  measurement  is  prerequisite  to  evaluation.  Witli- 
jmt  accurate  measurement  there  can  be  no  valid  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which 
a  program  has  achieved  its  objectives  or  the  relationship  of  tlint  achievement  to 
t.!)e  resour  ;es  invested  in  it.  Unless  results  in  terms  of  performance  are  known, 
there  can  I'e  no  evaluation  of  the  merit  of  the  program,  Wit]IOu^  evaluation,  no 
one  can  be  held  accountable  for  his  performance  nor  will  there  he  any  basis  on 
which  to  make  possible  program  revisions. 

Tlie  evaluation  of  an  educational  program  necessarily  involves  measurement  of 
pupil  achievement.  This  may  entail  the  use  of  standardized  or  no ii -standardized 
tests,  scales,  inventories,  and/or  questionnaires.  Although  there  has  been  some 
use  qf  criterion-referenced  tests  as  short-term  interim  measures  of  pupil  progress 
in  an  educational  program,  most  evaluation  of  educational  programs  has  involved 
the  use  of  nationality  standardized  achievement  tests.  In  some  cases  these  te.st*s 
Iiave  been  used  to  assess  only  the  present  status  of  individual  pupils  or  groups  of 
pupils.  Increasingly,  however,  these  instrument's  liave  been  used,  especially  in 
accountability  situations,  to  measure  "growth",  or  the  extent  to  which  a  pupil's 
performance  has  been  changed  by  exposure  to  a  particular  instructional  program. 
This  is  particularly  true  iii  the  case  of  performance  contracts.  Growth  or  change 
in  level  of  acnievernent  as  measured  by  the  test,  is  then  used  as  evidence  of  the 
relative  success  or  failure  of  the  instructional  p/ogram.  The  use  of  standardized 
achievement  tests  as  a  measure  of  growth  ibas  been  largely  the  result  of  the 
availability  of  grade  scores  for  these  instruments. 'in  fart,  almost  all  performance 
contracts  to  date  have  included  provisions  requiring  that  change  in  pupil  achieve- 
ment be  measured  in  terms  of  such  a  scale. 

Too  little  attention,  however,  has  been  paid  to  investigating  the  app.-:opriateness 
of  a  particular  standardized  test  as  measure  of  pupil  status,  let  .Mone  pupil 
growth,  in  the  particiilar  educational  program  in  wliicli  it  is  used.  Standardized 
achievement  tests  are  designed  to  measure  objectives  that  are  broader  in  scor 
than  those  sought  in  most  performance  contracts.  This  mean  that  such  tests  ma. 
not  measure  with  sufficient  precision  the  objectives  of  a  si)ecific  educational  pro- 
-~gram.  Part  of  the  change,  or  lack  of  it,  in  pui)il  achievement  as  measured  by  any 
test  may  be  unrelated  to  the  learning  program.  The  learning  program  is  designed 
to  achieve  certain  objectives.  However,  it  is  only  to  tha  extent  that  these  objectives 
coincide  with  those  of  the  measuring  instrument  that  the  instrument  is  a  valid 
-  means  of  measuring  how  well  the  learning  program  hm  succeeded.  If  the  test  fails 
to  measure  oi-rtain  objectives  includerl  in  the  learning  program,  and/or  measures 
other  objectives  not  part  of  that  program,  to  that  extent  the  test  is  not  *  valid 
measure  of  success  in  the  program. 

7y^orf}i-Refercnced  and  Criterion^Referenced  Tests  in  Accountahility 

There  has  been  much' discussion  recently  as  to  the  relf  tive  merits  of  criterion^ 
refeisnced  and  nationally  stand.lrdized  norm^referencdd  ^ests  for  tlie  measure- 
ment of  the  outcomes  of  an  educational  program.  Both  norm-referenced  and 
criterion-referenced  tests  for  a  given  area  ^ust  draw  from  the  same  unlver.se  of  • 
items  to  assess  performance  m  that  area.  Criterion-referenced  tests,  how^ever,  are 
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Hkely  to  deal  with  ii  smnllor  contont  aroa  tlian  aro  norm-roferencod  tosts.  and 
fo  hnv(»  moro  itoins  nu^asiiriiiff  tljjit  liinit<»(?  aroa.  Nonn-refercucod  tosts  suinplt* 
frniM  !i  bnwidor.  more  coniiwrlieiisivo  area  of  conteiU.  and  contiiiu  fowor  items 
moastirinff  oncli  of  Mie  Vc-n-ioiis  coniinmours  iuclndod.  This  difft'ronct*  in  content, 
or  content"  mix.  fiotwocp.  erit\»ri<iM-  j\nd  nonn-roftTpnood  ti\sts  rofle'ets  t)iG  difi'crinff 
IHiriJOse  of  the  tvv(»  t.viH\*;  of  ti'st.  Kach  is  '^csipned  to  lie*  conducive  to  tlic  (Irawinp: 
of  pnrticnlni-  inferf^nces  n^gnrdinj:  pupil  h  hnvior  tliron^h  different  kinds  of  inter- 
pretation of  test  resnlts.  It  is  in  tins  intCxprefJition  of  ti»sr  rcsnlts  tlint  the  hasic 
difference  between  criteria n-  and  norni-reforenced  tests  is  to  he  found. 

In  the  case  of  a  nonii-referenced  test,  tlie  score  of  an  individual  or  group  is 
interi)retea  iu  relation  to  scores  attained  hy  the  niemhers  of  the  pironp  on  which 
tJte  test  was  nonned;  for  example,  a  particular  pupil  performed  better  than  did 
i)0%  of  that  group  and /or  achieved  ii  grade  equivalent  score  of  o.O.  In  the  ca.se 
of  a  criterion- referenced  test,  the  score  of  jin  individual  or  group  is  interi)reted 
iu  relation  to  perforniujice  with  respect  to  the  test  criterion.  A  test  criterion  is 
an  arbitrarily  determined  level  of  j>r()hciency  on  tJiat  t<^t.  Inten»retation  of  a 
pupil's  .score  on  a  particular  criterion-referenced  test  might,  then,  be 
in  terms  of  the  proportion  of  items  correct  or  in  terms  of  expected 
helm vi or  in  the  particular  area  being  measured.  Because  of  the  typical 
content  of  a  criterion- references!  test,  namely,  numy  items  measuring  a  limited 
area,  the  criterion-referenced  test  offers  the  imssibility  of  being  more  conducive 
to  the  diagnosis  of  pupil  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  that  limited  area  than  docs 
the  norm-referenced  test.  Ba^'h  metliml  of  interi>retation.  therefore,  answers  a 
different  question  witli  respect  to  pupil  i>erformance.  Norms  neoed  not  always 
ho  national  norm.s.  If  local  norms  are  derived  from  scores  obtained  on  a  criterion- 
referenced  test,  then  the  two  types  of  interpretation  can  be  applied  to  the  same 
sets  of  scores  and  the  answers  obtained  to  both  kinds  of  questions  regarding  pupil 
performance.  However,  when  naiioiuiUy  standardized  nonn-refereuced  t/ists.  as 
they  are  presently  constructed,  are  used,  it  may  he  prefenible  to  supplement  these 
tests  witli  criteriou'rcferenceil  measures  if  both  types  of  .score  interpretation 
are  sought.  Both  kinds  of  information,  iiow  well  a  pupil  performs  relative  to 
others  and  3u>w  well  he  performs  relntive  to  a  heh.ivioral  criterion,  are  desirable 
i:i  order  to  assess  more  completely  pupil  performance  iu  an  educational  program. 

The  proponents  of  criterion-referenced  tests  hold  that  such  tests  are  more  valid 
measures  of  the  outcojues  of  a  -articular  program  than  are  nationally  standard- 
ized norni-refer?;ice<l  tests.  When  a  criterion-referenced  test  is  .specifically 
<lesigned  to  assess  i»n.  *ticular  outcomes,  then  this  claim  may  be  jiLstified,  especially 
in  view  of  the  more  general  content  of  the  usual  nationally  standardized  norm- 
referenced  test.  Implicit  in  this  argument,  however,  is  the  assumption  that  the 
quality  of  the  criterion-referenc<>d  test  (item  construction,  ivlialtility,  etc.)  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  better  nationally  standardized  norm-referenced  tests.  In  the 
case  where  a  particular  criten on-referenced  test  is  a  more  valid  measure  of  the 
<nitcomes  of  a  particular  educational  program  than  is  any  available  norm- 
referencwl  test,  the  very  real  problem  of  measuring  academic  growth  or  gain 
in  achievement  hy  means  of  a  series  of  criteriou'referenced  tests  must  still  be 
re.solved. 

(jiandardiml  or  norm-referenced  te.sts  have  been  and  are  currently  the  most 
widely  used  means  of  measuring  gn)wth  or  gain  iu  achievement  Although  most 
of  the  better  serie-s  of  standardi/.ed  tests  measure' achievement  in  the  various 
subject  areas  quite  satisfactorily,  these  tests  differ  among  them.selves  as  to  the 
content  covered  ami  as  to  the  emphasis  placed  on  v*,-ious  aspects  of  that  content. 
For  this  reason  one  test  may  be  a  more  valid  measure  than  are  others  of  what 
is  taught  In  a  certain  program,  hut  (mly  careful  examination  of  the  content  of 
both  te.st  and  i)rogram  can  reveal  this.  The  importance  of  program  and  test 
content  examination  cannot  he  overemphasized.  Even  when  the  issue  of  matching 
program  and  test  content  is  resolved,  there  remains  the  special  challenge  of  the 
meas'irement  of  j^rowtu  '.-r  gain.  In  the  next  section,  «ome  of  these  problems  and 
their  po.sc:hIe  solutions  will  be  discussed.  ^ 

MEASUREMENT  moaLEMS  ABSOCTATi.D  WITH  ACCOUNTABILITY  IN  EDUCATION 

The  use  of  tests  to  measure  gain  should  be  contrasted  with  use  of  tests  to 
measure  present  status.  Identification  of  the  latter  involves  answering  such 
questions  as:  "At  what  level  is  this  pupil  pr  group  of  pupils  performing  now?" 
"How  much  does  this  pupil  or  group  of  pupils  kr.ow  now?"  Knowing  tiiat  a  pupil 
ranks  at  the  72nd  ijercentile  in  reading  aciiievement  for  Grade  4  pupils  or 
knowing  that  a  pupil  obtained  a  grade  equivalent  of  6.4  In  arithmetic  computation 
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is  knowing  something  about  that  pupil's  present  status.  Traditionally,  the  most 
typical  HHC  of  .standiirdiiieU  acliievenient  tests  has  been  for  this  i)iir]>oso.  Indeed, 
most  nt  our  theories  about  constructing  and  iuterF>retiiig  tests,  a.-;  well  as  most 
of  the  statisticiil  data  reported  about  tlu^  test.^,  Jissiune  tliat  tlw  tests  will  be 
u.se<l  to  identify  present  status. 

Standardized  achievement  tests,  however,  have  also  been  used  to  measure 
academic  growtli.  When  tlu\v  are  so  uschI,  they  are  attended  by  all  of  the  problems 
associated  with  the  use  of  these  tests  to  measure  iiresent  status.  Selecting  a  test 
with  high  content  validity,  assuring  that  the  teachers  follow  directions,  and 
having  testes  .scored  efficiently  are  all  problems  coniuKm  to  testing  for  any  jiiirpose. 
When  tests  are  used  to  measure  gain,  however,  sev(»ral  special  prohleui.s  arise 
that  are  not  eiicountennl  in  the  measurement  of  present  status.  These  problems 
are  rarely  discussed,  indeed  .some  only  by  tho.<?e  people  who  are  inUmately 
cimcerned  with  the  stiitistical  concepts  of  test  (lev<>lopnient.  Nonetheless,  these 
j)roblems  are  very  real,  very  ]}ractical,  and  have  important  consequences  for  the 
educational  researcher  wlio  attempts  to  measure  acrademie  gain. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  identify  sijecial  problems  i}ertainiug  to  meas- 
urement of  gain  ami  to  suggest  possible  soluticms.  There  lias  !)een  no  attempt  to 
iu'clude  all  such  problems;  only  those  wliicli  si»eni  most  iiiU">rtaut  and  relevant 
tv  the  implementation  of  accountability  are  rai.sed.  That  roblems  related  to 
tiieasnremeut  devices  fjfher  than  standardized  tests  are  not  inelude{l  sJnnild  not 
be  eon .st rued  as  a  minimizntion  of  the  imi>ortance  of  other  types  of  measuring 
instruments,  but  merely  reflects  the  fact  that  these  other  measures  are  not 
typically  use<l  to  measure  academic  growth. 

Some  consideration  must  be  given  liere  to  the  (erm  "growtli"  itself.  In  this 
discussion,  growth  refers  to  academic!  progress  or  gain  and  was  selected  because 
it  is  the  term  used  most,  frefiuently  by  educator.s.  Tlie  word,  growth,  Iiowever, 
may  give  lise  to  corlaiu  possible  niiscouceptitms.  Growth  in  a  particular  area 
implies  t^nf  one  is  dealing  with  a  single  dimension.  To  determine  growth  two 
uieasuroiiieUi's  uuist  be  ol>taned.  To  say  that  something  has  grown  imp'J^^s  Vmt 
these  two  nu»asnrements  nu»a.sure  precisely  the  same  thing.  For  example,  a  cnlld*s 
growth  in  helgbt  refers  quite  Tmanibiguously  to  the  difference  between  two 
measurements  in  terms  of  inches  or  some  other  standard  linear  units.  Growth  of 
a  city's  population  clearly  refers  to  two  co\mts  of  the  number  of  people  living  in 
the  city.  On  the  other  hand  the  C(mcept  of  academic  growth,  as  mea.su red  l)y 
standardized  tests,  is  an  ambiguous  (me.  Reading  alnllty  uiejisured  at  the  .second 
grade  level  is  not  nettessarily  the  .sinne  thing  as  reading  ability  measured  at  the 
sixth  grade  level.  The  skills  measured  by  a  comimtation  test  for  the  intermediate 
grade-s  may  not  be  just  '*more  of  the  same  kind  of  thing'*  that  is  measured  by  a 
computation  test  for  the  primary  grades.  At  best,  what  is  mea.sured  at  succes.sive 
levels  by  a  test  with  the  same  subject-area  title  is  only  an  approximation  to  a 
nni(lime;isional  scale.  Tliis  should  not,  however,  be  a  deterrent  to  an  attack  upon 
tae  problem  of  measuring  academic  growth.  One  way  to  circumvent  the  ambiguity 
in  the  concept,  academic  growth,  i.s  to  define  it  operationally  r's  the  numerical 
dilterence  between  tAVo  test  scores.  Any  differeuce  may  he  re|i(.i\.Hl  in  term.s  of 
raw  scores,  grade  equivalents,  or  any  other  type  of  score  unit.s. 

Some  of  tlie  special  proVlems  involved  in  the  measurement  of  acado  mic  growth 
or  gain  are  discussed  belov.  In  each  instance,  the  basic  problem  is  identified, 
some  examples  are  given,  and  pfwsilde  solutions  to  the  p'  jbleni  are  suggested. 

Prohlem-  J.  Definition  of  Normal  Growth 

In  the  typical  educational  growth  studVi  two  questions  must  be  answered. 
The  first  is  concerned  \Wth  how  much  gain  was  shown ;  the  seecmd,  N\'itli  whether 
this  amount  of  gain  is  nu)re  or  less  than  expected.  The  first  question  deals  only 
with  the  amount  of  gain  obtatiied,  whereas  tiie  sec(md  question  concerns  the  size 
of  the  obtaine<l  gain  in  relation  to  some  outside  frame  of  reference  or  standard. 
Almost  universally,  when  standardized  achievement  tests  are  used  at  the  elemen- 
tary level,  expected  or  normal  gain  is  defined  in  terms  of  grade  equivalent  (GE) 
units.  At  any  particular  grade  level,  normal  gain,  when  all  pupils  in  the  nonn 
group  are  considered  together,  is  defined  as  one  month  of  increase  in  grade 
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winlvalent  scores  for  each  month  nf  instruction.  TJie  national  norms  are  con- 
^tnicted  so  that  then*  will  lie  Mi  is  1.0  GE  increment  1  jet  ween  consecutive  grade 
levels  for  tlie  uarm  ^rronji  con.sidered  as  a  whole.  For  example,  when  pnpiiss  are 
mcasiirecl  at  the  be;rinnin;r  of  (ir;i(]e  3  and  n^^ain  at  the  l)e^anning  of  Grade  4,  tlie 
expocted  pain  for  the  pupil  whose  at^hievenient  is  at  or  near  the  averaj^e  for  the 
norm  jjroup  i>;  one  year  (1.0)  of  ^fain  in  GE  nnits.  Or,  after  six  months  of 
insti-uctioii,  normal  )?ain  for  the  pupil  who.se  achievement  is  at  or  near  the 
average  for  the  norm  ^?roup  is  expected  to  be  six  mimths  (O.G)  of  gain  lu  GE 
units.  This  exi)ected  sain  is  true  only  for  pnpiJs  \vho.se  ac^hievement  is  at  or  near 
the  level  that  is  average  for  the  nf>rm  group.  It  3s  not  the  exp(K:ted  gain  for  i)npils 
who  perform  at  other  levels  of  achieveuient,  particularly  the  e.:treme  levels.  This 
expectation  of  normal  gain,  i.O  GE  units  for  one  school  year  of  in.struction, 
appiie.<<  not  only  to  the  gain  see  of  an  individual  whose  aclile  'cmeut  is  at  or  near 
the  average  for  the  norm  group  but  also  to  the  average  Glii  gain  score  for  a 
group  whose  pej-formance  is  at  or  near  the  average  f  "ir  the  norm  fjroup.  Because 
this  definition  of  normal  growth  is  not  applicaV'e  to  t'.ic  entire  range  of  GE  scores, 
the  question  arises  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  dehniuji'  normal  growth  in  terms  of 
GE  units.  It  is,  therefore,  well  to  examine  two  alternative  definitions. 

Kormal  growth  has  also  been  defined  in  terms  of  the  percentile  rank  scale 
that  constitutes  one  type  of  the  riational  norm  for  a  ^;est  If,  over  a  period  of 
time,  a  pupil  maintains  his  i)osition  relative  to  the  group  of  pupils  on  whom  ihe 
norms  are  base:l,  he  may  l?e  considered  to  he  showing  normal  growth.  Tliis 
expectation  of  normal  grow'h  is  true  at  all  levels  of  achievement.  A  pupil  wlio 
is  at  the  10th  percentile  in  i^sadihg,  both  at  the  beginning  of  Grade  3  and  at  the 
beginning  of  Grade  4,  can  be  considered  to  have  shown  normal  growth.  Similarly, 
a  pupil  w^ho  is  at  the  90th  percentile  at  3.1  and  again  at  4.1  grade  i)lacement.  can 
be  considered  to  have  sho^vn  normal  growth.  But  a  pupil  wlio  scores  at  the  00th 
percentile  at  the  beginning  of  Grade  3  and  then  at  the  75tli  percentile  at  the 
beginning  of  Graue  4  is  considered  to  have  shown  less  than  normal  growth.  On 
the  other  hfind,  a  pnpil  who  scores  at  the  10th  percentile  at  Grade  3.1  and  at 
the  25th  pervt-ntile  at  Grade  4.1  is  cnnsideml  to  havj  shown  more  than  normal 
growth.  (For  purposes  of  these  examples  any  effect  of  errors  of  measurement  on 
gain  score  interpretation  has  been  disregarded.  This  problem  is  discussed  on 
subsequent  pages.) 

For  purposes  of  comparison  between  GE  and  percentile  interpretations  of 
growth,  the  following  example  is  presented.  A  pupil  scoring  at  the  50th  percentile 
in  reading  at  the  beginning  of  both  Grade  3  and  Grade  4  would  have  maintained 
his  position  rehitive  to  the  groni)  and,  therefore,  is  considered  to  have  shown 
normal  growth.  On  the  grade  equivalent  scale  this  constituted  10  months  of  gain 
or  1.0  GE  units.  It  should  be  noted  again  that  by  definition  of  the  GE  scale,  a 
pupil  whose  score  was  at  the  50th  percentile  on  both  testings  would  have  gained 
one  year  (10  school  months)  or  1.0  GE  nnit».  However,  a  pupil  whose  score,  on 
this  same  test,  was  at  the  lOHi  percentile  at  the  beginning  of  both  urade  3  and 
Grade  4  also  \^ould  be  considered  to  have  showu  normal  growth  in  terms  of 
percentl'^  units.  In  this  case,  5  months  of  gain  would  have  been  a^-hiev^fd  or 
0.5  GE  I  nits.  Similarly,  a  pupil  w^ho.  on  this  same  test,  scored  at  tJie  90th  per- 
centile a\  the  beginning  of  both  Grade  3  and" Grade  4  also  would  be  considered 
to  have  shown  normal  growth  in  terms  of  percentile'  units.  In  this  case,  however, 
15  months  of  gain  were  achieved  or  1.5  GE  xinits.  Therefore,  when  the  percentile 
Interpretation  is  used,  normal  growth  for  pupils  tested  at  Grade  3-1  is  to  score 
at  the  same  percentile  again  at  Grade  4.1.  In  the  examples  above,  however, 
anyone  who  scored  at  the  lOth,  50th.  or  90tb  percentile,  at  Grade  3.1  and  again 
at  4.1  achieved  a  gain  of  0.5. 1.0,  or  1.5  GE  units  reypectively.  In  order  to  maintain 
a  percentile  position  relative  to  the  group,  therefore,  a  superior  pupil  or  group 
ni:u9t  gain  more  than  1.0  GE  units  whereas  a  low-achieving  pupil  or  group  need 
g/,dn  less  than  1.0  GE  units.  This  explains  the  fact  that,  when  tested  at  sue- 
rasaive  grade  levels,  low-achieving  pupils,  w^hile  maintaining  their  percentile 
posldon  relative  to  the  norm,  may  fall  further  and  further  below  the  norm  in 
terms  of  GJ^i  units.  Below  in  Figure  1  is  a  graphic  illustration  of  the  above 
discussion.  The  example  presented  is  typical  and  highlights  the  fact  that  the 
percentile  definition  of  normal  growth  sets  very  different  expectations  from 
those  set  by  the  GE  deifinition.  - 
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FiOTTRE  1. — IllUJstr.Ttion  of  Differential  Rates  of  Growth  In  Terms  of  Grade 
Equivalent  Units  for  Different  Percentile  Positions 

Another  way  of  defining  normal  gnwth  is  in  terms  of  a  .standard  score  scale. 
Reference  is  made  here  to  the  interval-  type  score  scales  derived  hy  .such  methods 
as  those  of  Thnrstone.  Flanagan,  or  Gardner.  The  units  in  these  types  of  scales 
are  theoretically  equal  at  various  points  along  the  scale.  One  .standard  score 
unit  at  one  point  on  the  scale  represents  the  same  amount  of  whatever  is  being 
measured  as  does  one  standard  .score  unit  at  any  other  point  on  the  scale.  This 
equal-interval  property  is  not  possessed  I-y  grade  equivalents  or  percentiles.  In 
terms  of  a  standard  score  scale,  normal  growth  for  an  individual  or  group  is 
defined  as  the  difference  between  the  mo  i;i  standard  scores  obtained  at  any 
two  testing  times  by  the  group  whose  scores  formed  the  !)asis  for  the  construction 
of  the  standard  score  scale.  This  delinition  of  normal  growth  applies  to  all 
standard  score  scales. 

T'le  type  of  standard  .score  scale  derived  for  a  particular  test  depend.'s  upon 
the  purpose  of  that  test  and  the  way  in  which  the  test  results  are  to  '*>c  ^^sed. 
One  type  cT  scale  is  co:istructed  so  that  the  mean  is  held  constant  tlirouphout  the 
levels  of  a  test.  This  Is  true  of  many  mental  ability  tests.  In  this  case  Uievo  is 
no  change  in  mean  standard  scores  between  any  two  levels.  Therefore,  normal 
growth  is  evidenced  l>y  obtaining  the  same  standard  score  at  successive  te.stiugs. 
For  example,  when  the  standard  score  .scale  has  a  mean  of  100  at  each  succes- 
sive level  of  a  test,  tliere  is  no  difference  l)etween  the  mean  standard  scores  at 
any  two  levels.  Therefore,  the  individual  or  group  obtaining  a  score  of  110  at  any 
one  level  and  110  again  at  any  higher  level  has  shown  no  change  and  is  considered 
to  have  shown  normal  growth.  However,  when  the  scale  is  constructed  so  that 
the  i:  pan  increases  throughout  the  levels  of  a  test,  as  is  true  of  many  achieve- 
ment tests,  then  a  difference  exists  between  mean  standard  scores  at  any  two 
grades  or  levels  and  this  difference  constitutes  normal  growth. 

An  example  is  the  case  where  a  standard  score  scale  has  a  mean  of  60  at 
Grade  3.1  and  a  mean  of  70  at  Grade  4.1.  As  the  d'^Terence  between  the  two 
mean  standard  scores  is  10  standard  score-  units,  normal  growth  from  3.1  to  4.1 
is  defined  as  10  standard  score  units.  This  definition  of  normal  growth  applies 
at  all  levels  of  achievement  on  this  test  between  these  two  grade  levels.  Two 
pupils  were  tested  w-ith  thi^  ^anie  test  "^t  3.1  and  again  at  4.1,  On  the  two  guc 
cessive  testings,  one  obtained  standard  *ores  of  46  and  56;  the  other  standard 
scores  of  74  and  84.  Each  pupil,  therefoj^  gained  10  standard  score  units.  Because 
standard  score  units  are  equal-Interval  scores,  the  differ:  je  of  10  standard 
score  units  between  46  and  56  and  between  74  ai^d  84  represents  eqjal  amounts 
of  gain  or  equal  growth  despite  the  fact  that  the  iBvels  of  performance  of  these 
two  pupils  were  quite  different.  Moreover,  since  for  this  test  a  gain  of  10  standard 
score  units  between  S.l  and  4.1  reprti^ented  normal  growth,  the  trro  pupils  may  be 
said  to  have  shown  not  only  the  same  amount  of  growth  but  also  normal  growth 
even  though  they  performed  at  different  levels  on  the  stand.ird  score  scale.  Any 
impil  who  gained  less  than  10  standard  score  units  between  these  two  grade  leveis 
on  this  tii.3t  may  be  considered  to  have  shown  less  than  normal  growth  while  any 
puvril  who  gained  more  than  10  standard  score  units  may  be  considered  to  have 
shown  more  than  normal  growth.  (For  purposes  of  this  example,  any  effect  of 
errors  of  measurement. on  gncn  score  interpretation  lias  been  disregarded.  This 
problem  is  discussed  on  subsequent  pages.) 
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It  is  of  Interest  to  compare  the  standard  score  and  percentile  interpretations 
of  normal  growtJu  As  mentioiiod  above,  in  order  to  k-.iow  nornuil  f^rowtli  in  terms 
of  standard  scores,  an  individnal  must  show  the  snuie  amount  of  f?ain  in  sljiiulaid 
score  units  as  tlio  difference  between  the  standard  score  means  olifained  by  the 
norm  j?ronp  at  the  two  testPiji^s.  To  sinnv  normal  ^Towtli  in  percentile  units  an 
individual  must  maintain  1  is  position  relative  to  the  norm  group  l\v  obtaining 
the  same  percentile  ranlv  on  the  two  testings.  Tn  any  comiiarison  between  standard 
S'core  and  percentile  interiiretutions  of  normal  growth,  mention  should  he  made 
of  the  effect  of  changing  varialnlity  of  scores  l)etween  any  two  testings.  When 
the  variability  of  scores  is  unchanged  between  two  grndes  or  levels  of  a  test,  as 
indicated  by  a  constant  standard  deviation,  or  when  a  scale  is  so  const rueted 
that  the  standard  deviation  is  held  constant,  then  the.  individual  or  group 
showing  normal  growth  in  standard  score  units  wouhl  be  exjiected  also  to  show 
normal  gro\\i;h  in  percentile  units.  This  is  true  at  all  levels  of  achievement.  For 
example.  In  the  testing  situation  discussed  in  the  al>ove  paragraph.  10  stamlard 
score  units  represented  normal  growth  in  terms  of  standard  scores.  A  i)Ui)il 
who  evidenced  normal  growth  by  achieving  a  prain  of  10  standard  score  units 
between  3.1  and  4.1  w(ndd  also  show  normal  groxvth  in  percentile  units  by  obtain- 
ing the  same  percentile  rank  at  the  two  testings.  Tlie  pupil  who  scored  at  the 
50th  percent  le  at  3.1  and  again  at  4.1  won  la  show  a  gain  of  10  standard  score 
units  or  normal  growth.  Similarly,  a  pujiil  who  scored  at  tlie  JlOth  percentile 
or  one  who  scored  at  the  jOth  percentile  at  both  testings  would  show  a  gain  of 
10  standard  score  units  or  normal  growth. 

In  the  case  of  many  educational  measurements,  including  achievement  tests, 
the  variability  of  scores  tends  to  increase  with  snccG^}sive  levels  of  whatever 
it  is  that  is  being  nieamired.  The  increasing  variability  of  scores  is  reflected  in 
an  increasing  standard  deviation.  Because  of  the  effect  of  increasing  variability 
on  the  niea'='  irement  of  growth,  it  is  desirable,  in  the  case  of  achievement  ttsts. 
to  construe:  he  standard  scove  scale  so  that  the  increasing  variability  is  reflected 
in  the  scale*  As  the  variability,  or  standard  deviation,  clianges  from  one  grade 
.  or  level  to  another,  the  gain  for  an  individnal  or  group  in  terms  of  standard 
score  imits  will  lead  to  a  different  interi)retation  of  iierfonnance  with  respect 
to  normal  grow'  a  than  will  his  gain  in  terms  of  percentile  units.  Normal  growth 
as  meafiured  in  standard  score  units^will  be  accompanied  by  normal  growth  in 
terms  of  percentile  units  only  for  the  individual  or  group  whose  scores  are  at 
or  aI)ont  tlie  mean  for  the  norm  group.  An  individual  or  group  whose  performance 
is  ab<>ve  or  below  the  mean  for  the  norm  group  and  who  shows  normal  growth  in 
standard  score  units  would  not  show  normal  growth  in  percentile  units*  The 
following  example  is  based  upon  tlie  same  data  as  presented  al>ove.  but  assum^is 
an  increase  in  the  standard  deviation  between  3.1  and  4.1.  An  individual  whose 
standard  scores  at  the  two  testings  were  74  and  84,  reflecting  a  gai.n  o!  10 
standard  score  units  or  normal  growth,  would  show  a  decrease  in  his  pv^-centile 
liosition  from  the  00th  to  perhaps  the  S6th  percentile.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
individual  or  group  whose  performance  is  below  the  mean  for  the  norm  grou]). 
who  .shows  normal  growtii  in  standard  score  units,  would  'ihow  more  tlian  nor- 
mal grovi'th  in  percentile  units.  For  example,  an  individnal  wlio.se  standard 
scores  were  40  and  56,  indicating  normal  growth  in  standard  score  units  wouK 
show  an  Increase  in  bis  pevci;.;'.Tle  position  from  the  lOtli  to  v^rhaps  thr*.  I^W. 
percentile.  Looking  at  these  same  data  from  the  other  point  of  view,  the  indi- 
vidual who,  at  two  testings,  maintains  his  position  at  the  90th  perceutUe  might 
show  a  gain  of  12  standard  score  units,  or  more  than  normal  growth,  while  the 
individual  who  maintains  his  position  a*-  the  10th  percentile  might  show  a  gain  of 
only  8  Standard  scr.re  units,  or  less  than  normal  growth.  It  .should  be  noted  that 
the  greater  the  chftage  in  the  standard  deviation  between  two  grades  or  levels 
of  a  test  the  mon^  divergent  will  be  the  interpretations  of  an  individnaVs  or 
group's  growth  resulting  from  the  use  of  tln^  two  different  types  of  scales. 

In  order  to  illnstrate  bow  the  different  definitions  of  growth  (grade  equivalent, 
percentile,  and  .standard  score)  result  in  quite  different  interpretations  of  pupil 
performance,  the  following  data  are  presented.  Regardless  of  the  type  of  unit 
u.sed  to  measure  g^iu,  the  scores  of  Pupil  B,»  whose  performance  was"  average, 
i:eflect  torhial  growth.  As  the  scores  deviate  from  average  jierformance.  as  do 
■the  scoxes  of  Pupil  A.  and  Pupil  C,  however,  it  becomes  vei-y  apparent  that 
different  interpretations  of  pupil  performance  result  from  the  different  definii- 
tiong  of  normal  growth.  It  should  be  noted  again  that  the  raw  scores  obtained 
were  based  upon  different  fon:nis  of  the  same  test  given  at  3,1  and  4.1  air.d  that 
the  data  are  the  same  as  thctse  vusBd  in  the  examples  discussed  above. 
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-  Pupil 


Grade  3.1: 
A.... 

B  

C  

Grade  4.1 : 
A  

C  

(Sain: 
A-..., 

C  


rjrade      Percentile  Standard 
Raw  score      equivalent'  rank  score  > 


32 

5.2 

90 

>74 

19 

3.1 

50 

10 

1.8 

10 

■  146 

38 

6.7 

9? 

2  86 

27 

4.1 

50 

2  70 

15 

2.3 

10 

2  54 

6 

1.5 

0 

M2 

3 

1.  . 

0 

>10 

5 

.b 

0 

38 

1  Standard  deviation  is  11  standard  scoru  units. 
■  3Slandar(*  deviation  is  13  standard  score  units. 
3  Increase  in  standard  deviation  from  grade  3.1  to  grade  4.1  Is  2  standard  score  units. 

iVa  measured  in  grade  equivalent  units,  the  three  pupils  showed  different 
jiniounts  of  gain.  Pupil  B  showed  normal  growth  as  indicated  by  the  gain  of  1.0 
in  grade  equivalent  units.  Because  the  grade  equivalent  interpretation  of  nornial 
growth  is  not  legitimately  applicable  throughout  the  range  of  scores,  no  state- 
ment can  be  ma  ^e  as  to  whether  or  not  the  1.5  gain  of  Pupil  A  and  the  0.5  gain 
of  Pupil  C  may  be  considered  normal.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  Pupil  A  showed 
a  greater  gain,  and  Pupil  C  a  lesser  gain,  in  grade  equivalent  than  is  normal 
for  a  pupil  or  group  whQse  achievement  is  at  the  average  for  the  norm  ^roup. 

As  measured  in  percentile  rank  units,  there  was  no  change  obtained  at  the 
two  testings  by  Pup^ln  A,  B,'  and  C,  indicating  that  each  maintained  his  relative 
position.  Each,  ther:*-'  are,  exi)erienced  normal  growth  in  terms  of  the  percentile 
interpretation. 

In  terms  of  standard  scores,  normal  growth  amounted  to  10  standard  scare 
units  as  determined  by  the  difference  between  the  means  of  the  norm  group  on 
the  two  testings.  As  mentioned  in  standard  score  units,  thereafter,  the  three  pupils 
showed  unequal  amounts  of  growth.  Pupil  B  who  gained  10  standard  score  units 
can  be  fiaid  to  have  shown  normal  growth  with  Pupil  A  having  shown  jnore,  and 
Pupil  C  less,  than  normal  growth  la  terms  of  the  standard  score  interpretation. 

This  example  illustrates  the  very  different  expectatiOi:s  of  normal  growth  set 
by  grade  equivalent,  percentile,  and  standard  score  definitions  and  the  very  dif- 
ferent interpretations  of  pupil  performance  that  result  from  these  several  defi- 
nitions. It  should  be  re-emphasized  that  the  different  expectations  of  normal 
growth  set  by  grade  equivalent,  percentile,  and  standard  score  definitions  hold 
whether  group  average  scores  or  individual  scores  are  being  considered. 

Possible  Solutions  to  PropUml 

The  entire  problem  of  what  constitutes  normal  growth  must  be  re-examined. 
Grade  equivalents  are  used  less  frequently  now  for  the  measurement  of  present 
status  than  they  were  about  10  years  ago..  This  is  in  general  a  healthy  trend. 
However,  grade  equivalents  are  the  units  used  almost  universally  to  measure 
growth.  Tlie  many  problems  inherent  in  grade  equivalents  suggest  strongly  that 
they  are  not  the  best  type  of  score  to  use  as  a  definition  of  growth.  Tliere  is  no 
single  clearly  '^^ost  useful  unit  for  the  measurement  of  gains,  but  possibilities  are 
the  percentiles  and  standard  scores  discussed  above.  When  an  exT'f>rimental  pro- 
gram is  being  evaluated,,  another  possible  solution  is  to  use  v  control  group 
drawn  from  the  same  population  as  the  group  being  evaluated  and-matched  to 
that  group  on  relevant  characteristics.  Because  the  control  group  is  not  exposed 
to  the  experimental  program,  the  amount,  of  gain  it  achieves  can  be  used  as  the 
definition  of  normal  or  expected  growth,  The  rarformance  of  the  expei  aental 
group  can  then  be  compared  with  that  baseline.  It  should  be  noted  that  If  a 
control  group  is  used,  any  type  6i  score  unit  can  legitimately  tarve  to  express 
the  growth  attained  by  the  experimental  group  relative  to  the  norm*\l  growth 
achieved  by  the  control  group. 

ProUem^.  ReUanceonlnterpolateff  Norrrfi 

Many  growth  studies  In  education  require  testing  twice  within  a  single  aca- 
demic year.  This  testing  13  often  done  in  October  and  again  in  April  or  May. 
The  ajnount  of  academic  gain  expected  between  the  two  te:rt:Ings  is  usually  that 
reported  in  the  norns.  Norms  for  most  standardized  achievements  tests,  however, 
Q    empirically  ^.»itermlDed  at  only  one  testing  time  in  the  school  year,  Norms 
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for  other  times  in  the  year  are  obtained  by  interpolation  bet\^'€en  successive  em- 
pirically determined  points.  These  interpolated  pointr  may  be  considered  as  rea- 
sonably good  estimates  of  the  actual  norm  line  if  empirically  dotermiiuHl  points 
had  been  available  for  all  times  in  the  year.  They  are,  however,  almost  certainly 
in  error  by  some  small  amount  in  most  cases  and  by  a  substantial  amount  in 
some  cases. 

Figure  2  ^jerves  as  an  illustration  of  the  rbove  situation.  The  Xs  plotted  in 
Figure  2  represent  median  (50th  percentile)  scores  by  grade  obtained  from  the 
standardization  program  for  a  te^t  standardized  in  October.  Because  of  the 
October  testing  date,  the  points  are  plotted  above  2.1.  3.1,  etc.,  along  the  grade 
scale.  (The  school  year  is  defined  as  tl:e  10-month  period  from  September  through 
June,  September  of  second  grade  would  then  be  assigned  a  grade  equivalent 
score  of  2.0.  October  2.1,  June  2.9.)  The  grade  norm  Hue,  from  which  the  entire 
set  of  grade  equivalent  norms  for  tliis  test  is  read,  is  the  smooth  curve  drawn 
betwc»en  successive  Xs.  This  smooth  curve  permits  the  reading  of  gvade  equivalent 
scores  for  points  other  than  2.1^  3.1,  etc.  These  grade  equival-ants  that  are  not 
empirically  determined  are,  therefore,  interpolated. 

4o|     .  . 


35" 


'  «         t  I  1  *  1  1  

2.1     ^  3.1        4.t        5.1        6A.       7,1  U.l 

Grdde  at  Time  of  Trsliog 

Figure  2.  illustration  of  Grade  Norm  lAu .   Based  on  Points  Determined 
Empirically  at  Yearly  Intervals 

The  Question  may  well  be  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  the  learning  curve 
actually  increases  throughout  the  school  year  in  the  manner  suggested  by  the- 
smooth  curve  drawn  between  the  empirically  determined  points.  In  many  cases, 
the  answer  is  probably  that  it  Joes  not.  Figure  3  shows  an  enlarged  section  of 
Figure  2.  In  addition,  Figure  3  vhows  an  empirically  determined  point  for  the 
eighth  month  i)f  third  grade,  represented  by  the  bold  dot  (•).  Reading  the 
empirically  determined  points  on  the  chart  reveals  that  at  thv  first  u.onth  of 
third  grade  (3.1),  the  median  raw  score  on  this  test  was  12.5  and  at  the  eighth 
month  of  third  grade  (3.S)  the  median  raw  score  was  18.5, 
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Gradu  &t  Time  o1  ^  eMing 

FiouBB  3.  ESnlarged  Version  of  Section  of  Figure  2  Contrasting  Growth  Patterns 
from  3.1  to  3.8  and  3.1  to  4.1 

However,  when  the  interpolated  point  on  the  grade  norm  line  is  read,  the 
median  score  at  3.8  is  17.0.  There  exists,  therefore,  the  seemingly  con  trad  ictor.v 
case  where  normal  growth  (18.5-12.5=6.0)  does  not  equal  normal  growth 
(1T.0-I2.5=i4.r>).  The  contradiction  arises  from  the  fact  that  although  in  both 
case.s  an  empirically  determined  point  was  used  for  3.1  (12.5)*,  for  3.8,  in  one 
case  an  Interpolated  point  (17.0)  was  used,  whereas  in  the  other  case  an  em- 
pirically determined  point  (18.5)  was  used.  As  pointed  out  preWously,  the  typical 
standardized  achievement  test  has  empriclally  determined  points  for  only  one 
time  in  the  school  year.  Thus,  whenever  a  school  syst»2m  tests  twice  within  a 
school  year,  it  usually  must  rely  upon  at  least  one  '^oC.  of  interpolated  norms. 

Possible  Solutions  to  ProUem  2 

There  are  three  possible  solutions  to  the  problem  of  reliance  on  interpolated 
norms.  ]Flrst,  twice-per-year  testing  can  be  avoided  altogether.  Testing  in  a 
school  situation  may  be  done  once  per  year^  at  the  same  time  each  year,  and 
perferably  at  the  same  time  of  year  as  the  test  standardisation.  For  example, 
if  a  test  was  vBtandardizevi  in  October,  growth  could  be  measured  from  October 
of  Grade  3  to  October  of  Grade  4.  Second,  it  is  possible  to  use  one  of  the  tests 
that  does  have  empirically  determined  norms  for  two  times  in  the  year.  If  this 
is  done,  it  is  obviously  desirable  to  have  the  two  testing  periods  coincide  with 
the  two  times  of  year  when  the  test  was  standardized.  If  the  test  was  standard- 
ij^ed  in  October  and  April,  the  school,  too,  should  te.st  in  October  and  Api  1 
It  l^i  also  important  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  t>vlce-per.vear  standardization 
by  using  the  appropriate  type  of  norm.  Ever  for  a  test  standardized  at  two  dif- 
ferent times  during  the  school  year,  not  all  of  the  norms  reported  may  reflect 
this  twice-per-year  standardization.  Some  of  the  norms  may  be  based  upon  only 
one  of  the  empirically  determined  points  with  interpolated  nonns  at  all- other 
points  within  the  school  year.  Other  types  of  norms,  however,  may  be  based  upon 
the  two  empirically  determined  points  wltliln  the  school  year.  Third,  a  control 
group  can  be  used  to  define  normal  growth  from  one  time  to  another  within  the 
same  academic  year.  The  gain  shown  by  the  experimental  group  ean  then  be 
compared  with  that  shown  by  the  control  group  over  the  same  period. 

Proltlem  S.  IrUerlevel  and  Interform  Equivalence 

The  typical  standardized,  achievement  test  has  several  battery  levels  and  two 
or  more  alternate  or  equivalent  forms.  Many  growth  studies  require  both  the  use 
of  successive  levels  vt  the  test  as  pupils  progress  from  grade  to  grade,  and  the 
use  of  more  than  one  form  as  pupils  are  tested  rei)eatedly.  Comparison  of  tlie 
results  frOiii  these  different  testings  places  special  demands  upon  the  equiv- 
alence of  converted  or  derived  scop  i  for  different  levels  and  forms.  If  con- 
verted scores  are  not  equivalent  between  levels  and/or  forms,  the  test,  scores  ob- 
tained in  the  study  can  lead  to  invalid  measurement  of  gains  and  consequently  to 
possibly  erroneous  conclusions  as  to  the  merit  of  the  program  being  studied. 

A:^  an  example,  suppose  that  a  school  used  the  Primary  level  of  a  reading  test 
as  -a  pre-test .  measure  at  the  beginning  of  Grade  2  and  the  Elementary  level 
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of  the  same  reading  test  as  a  post-test  measure  at  tlie  hegiiminp  o'  Grade  3. 
In  Grade  2  the  median  grade  equivalent,  score  for  tlio  particular  group  was  2.3 
and  in  Grade  3  was  3.4.  However,  if  the  Primary  level  had  i\\^o  heeu  used  ns 
the  post-te.st  measure,  the  median  grade  ecjinva'  -it  scor(?  would  have  hue!  3.7. 
That  the  two  levels  of  the  test  do  not  produce  e<iuivalent  scores  is  evidenced 
by  the  different  results :  3.4  and  3.7.  Thi.s,  of  course,  means  different  gain  scores 
of  1.1  and  1.4,  respectively.  A  similar  example  could  he  g:vpn  for  lack  of 
equivalence  of  scores  between  forms  of  a  test.  Pupils  -^i  ould  oijtain  the  same 
converted  score  on  a  teat  regardless  of  what  level  or  form.s  in  t^aken.  A  i)ossible 
exception  is  when  pupils  perform  at  the  very  extreme,  upper  or  lower  end  of 
the  scale  for  a  paracular  level.  Such  extreuie  perfoniinnces  indicate  that  the 
level  used  Was  inappropriate  and  should  not  have  been  used  with  those  pupils. 

Possible  Solutions  to  ProUem  3 

There  are  several  possible  approaches  to  the  problem  of  interform  and  inter- 
level  score  eqmvalence.  The  most  basic  is  to  look  for  assurance  that  tlie  deter- 
mination of  equivalence  of  levels  and  forms  was  well  planned  and  well  executed. 
Providing  this  evidence  Ij  the  responsibility  of  the  test  developers  and  in  general, 
the  equivalence  of  levels  and  forms  of  the  major  achievement  test  series  do 
seem  to  have  been  established  in  a  responsible  manner.  However,  in  the  occa- 
sional case  where  it  nppejirs  that  two  successive  levels  or  two  alternate  forms 
of  a  test  are  not  yielding  equivalent  derived  scores,  the  school  should  look  to 
one  of  the  solutions  discussed  l)elow. 

One  possible  solution  applicable  to  any  lack  of  equivalence  between  either 
levels  or  forms  is  to  make  use  of  a  control  group.  Both  experimental  and  control 
gn>ups  are  given  the  >;ame  level  and  form  of  the  test.  Any  lack  of  equivalence 
between  levels  and/or  forms  would  have  the  same  effect  upoii  the  scores  of  both 
groups.  Performance  of  the  experimtmtal  groAip  can  then  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  control  group  thereby  providing  a  legitimate  measure  of  gain.  The 
gain  score  obtained  would,  of  course,  have  to  be  l)ased  upon  the  average  score 
for  all  pupils  in  each  group,  experimentrJ  and  eontn/:. 

The  problem  of  lack  of  equivalence  betw^eeu  alternate  forms  of  a  test  can  be 
oe  solved  by  having  the  p re-test  consist  of  giving  one  form  to  one -half  of  the 
pupils  and  another  form  to  the  remaining  pupils.  For  tlie  post-test  administration, 
the  forms  given  to  each  half  of  tlie  group  ?ire  switched.  Again,  in  order  to 
eliminate  lack  of  equivalence,  any  gain  score  obtained  would  have  to  be  based 
upor?  average  scores  for  ad  pupiLs. 

Problem  4.  Reliability  of  Differ€7ice  Scores 

A  discussion  of  the  reliability  of  difference  scores  requires  use  of  certain  tech- 
nical terms  relating  to  test  reliability.  A  brief  review  of  these  terms  is  presented 
here  More  complete  definitjons  can  be  found  in  almost  any  textbook  on  educa- 
tional measurement.  TJie  terms"  reviewed  are  reliability,  obtained  score,  true 
score,  error  .score,  and  standard  error  of.raeasurement. 

Reliability  refers  to  consistency  of  measuremev;-  and  is  usually  expressed  as 
a  correlation  coefficient.  -Although  there  are  several  different  methods  for  obtain- 
ing reliability  data  for  a  test,  only  one  will  be  described  here.  In  this  method 
one  form  of  a  test  is  administered  to  a  group  of  pupils.  This  administration  is 
followed  immediately  by  the  administration  of  a  parallel  or  alternate  form 
to  the  same  group  of  pupils.  The  correlation  between  pupils'  scores  on  the  two 
tests  is  determined.  It  represents  the  lest  reliability,  or  the  consistency  with 
which  the  test  rank-order.s  the  pupils  from  high  to  low  on  the  two  testing 
occasions. 

Obtained  score  refers  to  the  .score  a  pupil  actually  earns  on  a  test.  The  obtained 
score  may  be  thought  of  as  l)eing  composed  of  the  pupil's  true  i^core  and  his 
error  score. 

The  true  score  is  the  score  a  pupil  w^ould  have  earned  if  the  test  were  perfectly 
reliable.  Or,  the  true  score  may  be  thought  of  'as  the  average  of  all  the  obtained, 
scores  achi^eved  liy  a  pupil  after  an  infinite  number  of  testings.  It  is  assumed 
that  in  an  infinite  number  of  testing.^,  all  of  the  errors  of  measurement  due 
to  test  unreliability  would  cancel  out. 

The  error  scoi'e  is  the  difference  between  tlie  true  score  and  obtained  score. 
The  error  score  results  from,  lack  of  i>erfect  reliability.  It  may  be  positive  or 
negative,  and  is  assumed  to  be  positive  as  often  as  negative  over  a  large  number 
of  casos.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  for  any  individual  on  any  test, 
the  true  score  and  error  are  never  r<'ally  known.  The  obtained  score  is  all  that 
is  available  and  oiil.y  probability  statements  can  be  made  about  the  true  score 
O    d  error  score.     -  ^  >  , 
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The  staTjdard  error  of  meajsnrenient  >EM)  refers  to  the  reliability  of  a  test 
with  respect  to  an  individnaVs  tast  scoro  and  is  expressed  in  score  units.  It 
indicates  the  size  of  an  error  score  (difCerenco  between  trne  and  obtained 
scores)  that  can  be  expected  for  an  individual's  test  score.  The  5EM  permits 
making  nrobability  statements  about  the  difference  between  true  and  obtained 
scores.  For  example  in  about  two-tliirds  of  tbe  cases,  the  difference  between 
an  individual's  true  score  and  his  obtained  score  will  bt-  no  larger  than  the 
SEM  for  the  test. 

All  studies  of  growth  deiiend  on  difference  scores.  la  the  usual  situation, 
the  difference  is  obtained  between  pre- test  score  and  post- test  score  for  each 
individual.  Tbese  difference  scores  usually  are  noticealdy  le.ss  reliable  tlmn 
either  of  the  two  obtained  scores  from  vphich  they  were  derived.  This  occurs  be- 
cause the  errors  of  measurement  in  the  pre-test  score  and  the  errors  of  measure- 
ment in  the  post-test  score  are  both  present  in  the  difference  score. 

The  reliability  of  difference  scores,  oven  ms  tbe  reliability  of  a  test,  can  l)e 
expre.ssed  as  a  correlation  coefficient.  Assunio  that  in  a  Title  I  program  reading  is 
being  evaluated.  Ono  form  of  a  reading  test  was  used  for  a  pre-test  and  another 
form  of  the  same  instrument  for  a  post-test.  Based  upon  a  reliability  for  the 
pre-tesr  of  .90,  for  the  post-t^st  of  ,00,  and  a  correlation  between  pre-test  and 
post- test  scores  of  .75.  the  resulting  reliability  of  the  difference  scores  for  the 
individuals  in  that  Title  T  program  is  .00.  TIius.  even  though  two  quite  reliable 
tests  were  used,  the  resulting  measure  of  academic  gain  based  upon  rbese  tests 
is  a  relatively  unrelirtble  measure. 

Reliability  of  a  difference  score  can  also  he  expressed  in  terms  of  the  standard 
error  of  the  difference  score  whicb  is  reported  in  score  units.  It  refers  to  the 
size  of  the  error  score  to  be  expected  for  an  individual's  gain  score.  (This  is  not 
to  be  confused  with  the  standard  error  of  measurement  for  a  test  wJiich  refers 
to  a  single  test  score  for  an  individual.)  When  evaluating  gain  .scores  for  in- 
dividual pupils,  it  is  particularly  important  to  observe  the  magnitude  of  the- 
standard  error  of  the  gain  score  relative  to  the  expected  gain. 

The  ''expected"  gain  might  be  defined  as  the  average  gain  achieved  by  the 
groups  on  which  tbe  test  wa.ci  normed.  For  example,  the  expected"  gain  for  pupils 
from  Grnde  7  to  Oriiiie  8  is  the  difference  between  the  average  score  obtained 
by  the  norm  group  of  7th -grade  pupils  and  the  average  score  obtained  by  the 
norm  group  of  8th -grade  pupils.  As  the  standard  error  of  the  gain  score  increases 
in  relation  to  tbe  expected  gain,  :t  is  le.ss  and  less  certain  that  an  individual 
pupil  really  did  or  did  not  show  tbe  expected  amount  of  gain  or  that  growth 
in  a  subject  actually  did  occur.  For  example,  suppose  that  tbe  gain  made  by 
pupils  from  Grade  7  to  Grade  S  is  beinj?  studied.  Suppose  that  the  norms  .show 
a  f5-point  difference  between  the  average  score  of  pupils  in  Grade  7  and  the  average 
score  of  pupils  in  Grade  8,  and  further  suppose  that  the  standard  error  of  a 
gain  score  is  also  5  points  of  score.  In  this  case  it  can  reasonably  be  expected 
that  about  one-third  of  the  pupils  whose  gain  in  true  score  w'as  8  points  would 
not  show  the  required  5  points  of  gain  in  their  obtained  scores.  About  15%  of 
the  pupils  would  show  the  expected  gain  in  obtained  scores  with  no  gain  in  true 
score  at  all. 

The  problem  of  unreliability  of  difference  scores  is  particularly  acute  when  the 
average  gain  from  pre-test  to  post-test  is  small.  In  many  instances  the  average 
gain  rei>resent,ed  in  the  norms  for  a  test,  for  example,  for  Grade  7  to  Grade  8, 
is  only  a  few  points  of  raw  score.  This  may  occur  no  matter  how  carefully  the 
test  is  constructed  because  the  learning  curves  for  such  areas  as  reading,  spelling, 
computation,  etc.,  begin  to  level  off  in  the  upper  grades. 

PosHihle  Solutions  to  ProWem  If 

One  w«iy  to  handling  the  problem  of  reliability  of  difference  scores  is  to  work 
with  group  averages  rather  than  individual  scores.  Altho'jgh  the  reliability 
of  a  difference  score  for  an  individual  is  often  disturbingly  low,  this  reliability 
need  not  be  of  concern  when  working  with  average  scores  for  a  group.  The 
stability  of  the  average  gain  for  a  group  is  a  function  of  the  size  of  the  group, 
and  not  a  function  of  the  test  reliability.  This  is  true  because  of  the  assumption, 
that  for  the  entire  group  of  pupils,  the  negative  and  positive  errors  of  measure- 
ment "cancel  out/*  or  siim  to  zero.  Tbe  average  gain  for  a  group  may  be  determined 
by  getting  a  difference  score  for  each  pupil,  then  averaging  those  difference 
scores,  or  by  getting  the  average  pre-test  score  for  the  group  and  subtracting 
it  from  the  average  post-test  score  for  the  group.  The  two  procedures  are 
mathematically  equivalent. . 
^  *n  education  many  studies  growth  to  avoid  the  problems  of  unreliability 
)  I  y-^-Jiff'irence  scores  by  depending  on  group  averages.  For  example,  a  typical  Title 
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1  pro^^-am  may  iiichule  sevenil  classes  of  ptipils  and  evaluate  the  iirograiu  on 
tilt*  Im.sis  of  the  avernge  gain  for  the  grotip  as  ji  whole.  Even  in  a  ease  snch  as 
Ihis,  Jiowever,  there  may  he  some  confusion  with  respect  to  the  inteipretation 
of  the  gain.  A  typical  counnent  is,  "On  the  whole,  the  program  was  successful 
hut  (juite  a  few  pupils  showed  little  gain  or  even  some  lo??s."  The  first  part  of 
this  sentence  refers  to  grouxj  scores  and  average  gain,  therehy  avoiding  the 
prohlem  of  unreliahility  of  difference  score.s.  The  second  part,  however,  refers 
to  individual  scores  and  individual  gain  witJi  tJie  attendant  prohlem  of  low 
reliuhility  of  difference  scores. 

Kveu  in  situations  similar  to  performance  contracts,  where  payment  is  made 
to  tlie  contractor  on  the  hasis  of  hidividual — pupil  gains,  it  would  he  preferahle 
to  work  with  group  averages  ratiier  than  individual  scores.  In  a  situation  of 
this  tyi)e,  the  average  can  he  expressed  in  terms  of  the  percent  of  the  group  that 
exceeded  the  amount  of  gain  specified  in  the  agreement.  For  example^  in  a  pro- 
gram involving  100  pupils  the  contract  may  call  for  a  gain  of  10  points  in  score. 

appose  that  tJO  pupil s,slio\v  the  required  gain  from  pre-test  to  post- test,  while 
40  ijupils  do  not.  l^or  tiie  group  as  a  whole  low  reliahiUty  of  the  difference  score 
does  not  invalidate  or  nmke  question  a  hie  the  gain  score,  since  it  may  he  assumed 
that  tJie  positive  and  negative  errors  of  measurement  have  tended  to  halance  out 
(►ver  the  entire  100  pupils.  It  may  be  that  5  of  the  CO  pupils  who  did  show  the 
specified  gain  of  at  least  10  points  in  score  had  a  true  gain  of  less  than  10  .score 
points  hut  obtained  the  10  or  more  points  of  measured  gain  because  of 
unreliability  of  measurement.  At  the  same  , time,  some  of  the  40  pupils  who  did 
not  show  the  specified  gain  in  score,  may  have  had  a  true  gain  of  more  than  10 
score  points.  Becaii.se  of  this  balancing  or  cancelling  out  effect,  the  result  in 
terms  of  gain  for  the  group  as  a  whole  shoiild  be  an  acceptable  measure  of  the 
result  of  the  program. 

Anotlier  po.ssible  way  of  dealing  wMth  the  problem  of  unreliability  of  dif- 
ference seores  is  to  increase  the  reliability  of  the  tests  used  by  increasing  test 
length.  One  method  is  to  combhie  two  alternate  forms  of  a  test  into  the  pre-test 
and  two  different  altei'nate  forms  into  the  post-test.  Another  method  is  to  use 
total  scores,  such'  as  a  total  I'eading  score  derived  from  two  or  more  reading 
subtests  rather  than  simply  using  an  individual  subtest  score.  Because  of  these 
procedures  will  increase  test  reliability,  the  result  will  be  a  decrease  in  the 
ratio  of  the  standard  error  of  the  gain  score  to  the  gain  score  itself.  It  should 
'  1)6  noted,  however,  that  there  is  a  practical  limit  to  any  increase  in  test  length. 
If  a  test  is  too  lengthy,  errors  due  to  fatigue,  etc.,  may  occur,  thereby  reducing 
reliability. 

Prohlem  5,  Regression  Toward,  the  Mean 

Many  studies  of  academic  gain  are  conducted  using  pupils  who  are  particularly 
high  or  low  in  achievement.  Such  students  usually  consist  of  four  principal 
stages.  Piipils  to  be  included  must  be  selected  or  identified.  Selected  pupils  are 
pre-tested'  to  provide  a  baseline  for  measurement  cf  gain.  The  celected  pupils 
then  participate  in  the  program  designed  to. increase  their  achievement.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  program,  the  pupils  are  post-tested,  ami  post-test  scores  are 
compared  with  pre-test  seores.  Frequently,  the  first  step  involves  testing,  as 
pupils  are  often  identilied  for  inclusion  in  the  program  on  the  basis  of  test  scores. 
For  example,  in  a  study  involving  "poor  readers,"  "poor  readers"  m^y  be  defined 
as  those  pupik  who  obtain  less  than  a  certain  score  on  a  particular  reading  test. 
If  a  test  is  used  to  select  participants  in  the  study,  it  may  be  desirable  and 
olBcient  to  combine  the  selection  with  the  pre-test.  When  this  is  done,  the  test 
score,  used  as  the  basis  of  selection,  can  also  serva  as  the  pre-test  score  wliiclrwill 
later  be  compared  with  the  post-test  score.  Unfortunately,  this  apparent  efiiciency 
gives  rise  to  serious  problems  relating  to  the  phenvomenon  known  as  regression 
toward  the  mean. 

The  phenomenon  of  regression  toward  the  mean  is  not  well  understood  by  many 
test  users.  Therefore,  before  describing  why  it  is  a  problem  in  growth  studies, 
it  is  advisable  to  review  briefly  what  it  is.  Suppose  a  test  is  administered  to 
a  group  of  100  .pupils.  The  25  pupils  with  the  lowest  scores  are  selected  ami 
immediately  retested.  It  will  be  found  that  the  average  score  for  tbese  25  pupils 
will  be  somewhat  higher  on  tlie  fcrecond  test  than  on  the  lirss  test.  This  increase  in 
average  test  score  cannot  represent  a  real  gain  in  achievement  as  the  second 
test  was  administered  immediately  after  the  first.  Although  part  of  the  increase 
in  score  from  first  to  second  testing  for  these  25  pupils  may  result. from  practice 
effect,  part  of  the  increase  is  a  statistical  artifact  caused  by  lack  of  perfect  reli- 
jTd)ility  of  the  test  used,  and  by  the  fjiet  that  the  25  pupils  selected  were  those 
V    is  with  the  low^est  scores  on  the  basis  of  the  first  set  of  test  scores.  One 
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m-isoii  w  hy  these  particular  25  i»iiiiils  hnd  the  h)\V('st  soori^s  was  Hint  tlicir  Iriu* 
scores  probably  were  tiiiite  low.  Another  reason  wns  tliat  on  the  avernjje  there 
were  more  negative  than  positive  errors  of  nieasuremeut  incliuled  in  tluMr  ol»- 
tiiined  scores.  Previously  it  was  mentioned  that  positive  and  ne^jative  errors 
nu'a.snrement  are  nssnnied  to  be  e<]inily  bananced.  This  assumption  seiMns  to 
contradict  the  statement  that  tlie  errors  or  measurement  were  more  often  neji- 
alive  than  ixisitive  for  these  25  in  rnls.  However,  tiio  assumption  regarding? 
balanciuK  of  errors  applies  only  to  n  total  "unselected*  siroup,  not  to  a  suiijrroup 
speeilically  selected  on  the  basis  of  its  test  scores.  For  example,  it  would  be 
a.ssmned  that  errors  of  measurement  wouUl  balance  out  if  the  entire  Knuij)  of 
10()  pupils  is  i»einff  considered,  but  this  eonkl  not  be  assumed  to  occur  if  the  sij]>- 
group  of  tlie  25  lowest-scoring  or  25  highest-scoring  pupils  is  considered  separatol.v. 

Because  on  the  average,  tlie  scores  of  the  lowest-scoring  pupils  on  the  first  • 
test  will  be  somewliat  higher  on  an  innnediate  rete.«t,  it  can  be  said  that  their 
scoi-es  on  the  second  test  "regress  toward  the  mean.''  The  "mean*'  refers  to  the 
menu  or  average  score  of  the  total,  un-;elected  group.  If  the  subgroup  of  25 
highest-scoring  pupils  on  the  first  test  wis  selected,  then  innnediately  retested, 
their  scores  also  would  regress  toward  tha  uu.selected  group  moan  on  the  rotest. 
Of  course,  the  scores  of  these  high-seoriuf.'  pupils  would  regress  downward.  Tliat 
is.  on  the  average  these  high-.scoring  pupils  would  obtain  somewhat,  lower  scores 
on  tlie  second  test. 

Suppose  that  the  same  test  scores  have  been  used  l)otli  to  select  those  pupils 
to  be  included  in  a  program,  as  well  as  to  serve  as  the  p re-test  scores  that  late; 
wii  be  compared  with  post-test  scores.  Any  resulting  gain  scores  (post-test  sc<u'e 
minus  pre-test  score)  will,  then,  include  both  the  real  gain  achieved  by  pupils  as 
a  result  of  exposure  to  the  program  as  well  as  whatever  regression  effect  has  taken 
place.  Tliis  regression  effect  is  a  statistical  artifact,  a  contamination  of  the  data, 
and  someth.iiig  that  is  clearly  not  part  of  the  real  gain. 

Tlie  extent  of  regression  toward  the  iiieun  that  would  be  expected  to  occur  for 
either  liigh-or-low-scoring  i)upils  has  deliberately  not  been  specified.  The  extent 
of  regression  depends  on  such  factors  as  the  reliability  of  the  test,  or  errors  of 
measurement  in  the  particular  test  used,  as  well  as  on  how  extreme  were  the 
tlie  scores  of  the  selected  group  on  the  test.  In  general,  it  can  be  said  that  the 
more  unreliahle  the  test  and  the  more  extreme  the  performance  of  the  selected 
pupilH,  the  greater  will  he  the  expected  regression  effect.  It  is  not  necessary  t<i 
pursue  this  in  greater  detail  to  Make  clear  the  point  that  regres.sion  toward  the 
mean  is  a  phenoiiienon  which  must  be  reckoned  with  in  a i tempting  to  measure 
gain. 

PoRslhlc  Solutions  to  ProUGin  5 

There  are  two  possible  solutions  to  the  i^robleni  of  regression  toward  the  mean. 
The  first  solution  is  to  keep  separate  the  step  of  identifying  irapila  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  program  from  the  step  of  obtaining  for  these  pupils  pre-test  .scores 
to  be  com])ared  later  with  the  i>ost^test  .scores.  One  test  should  be  given  to  identify 
pupils  for  the  program.  Another  test,  either  an  alternate  form  of  the  identifying 
test,  or  a  different  test,  should  be  given  as  the  pre-test,  the  scores  of  w'lich  will, 
serve  as  the  baseline  measure  for  determining  gain.  In  this  solution,  whatever 
regression  there  may  be  will  affect  the  relationship  between  identification  test 
scores  and  pre-test  scores,  and  not  the  relatiouship  between  pre-test  i?co7es  and 
l)0st-test  scores. 

The  second  possibility  is  to  employ  certain  statistical  techniques  wiiich,  in 
elTect,.  separate  real  gains  from  gains  due  to  regression.  If  the  appropriate 
statistical  techniques  are  used,  the  same  test  can  be  given  both  for  selection 
piirposes  and  for  a  pre-test  measure.  Exercise  of  these  techniques,  however, 
requires  statistical  resources  not  usually  available  to  most  school  personnel. 
Tliey  should  be  mentioned,  how^ever,  as  these  methods  are  both  'efficient  and 
time-saving. 

CONCLUSION 

Standardized  achievement  tests  have  been  widely  used  to  assesjg  pupil  growth  in 
academic  areas.  The  use  of  these  tests  for  this  purpose  presents  S'oiiie  special 
problems.  It  is  extmnely  important  that  the  test  user  or  program  evalnator  he 
alert  to  these  measurement  pro)Viems  and  to  possible  ways  in  which  the  problems 
amy  be  resolved.  Appropriate  measurement  procedures  are  essential  to  eval- 
uation. Inaccurate  measurement  of  an  educational  program  may  lead  to  indeter- 
minate or  even  misleading  results  in  terms  of  pupil  performance.  The  evaluation 
of  a  program  based  upon  questionable  evidence  may  then  result  in  invalid  con- 
jusions  as  to  the  merit  of  the  program.  Without  appropriate  measurement 
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procedures,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  ovalnnle  tlie  cflVct  of  a  particular 
(Hlucational  proprraiii.  KvaUiadon,  noi.  onl;.-  is  essential  to  any  iiaiilPiu<'iitartoii 
of  tho  uecouutalulity  concept  in  a  particular  odueational  situation  imt  also  is 
.  essential  to  any  as.so.s.siiient  ct'  the  u.sofuIaes,s  of  tlio  accountaiality  approach  in 
fe'cueral. 
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Dr.  Wysono.  ilr.  Clinirinan.  inoinbei'S  of  tlie  eonunirtoe,  tlio  purpose 
of  my  testinionv  is  to  ]ielp  the  connnitteo  to  considiM*  some  of  tho 
practical  issues  involved  in  nieasureinent,  tostin<r  evaluation,  account- 
ability in  meeting  the  goaU^  of  EJSEA  title  I. 

I  liope  that  I  can  be  of  service  to  you  as  you  contemijlate  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  oi  your  decisions.  I  personally  believe  in 
the  value  and  imporluce  of  providing  additional  assistance  to  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  children, 

However,  my  purpose  is  not  to  discuss  the  merits  of  title  T  but  ratlier 
to  sliare  witli  yon  some  id'^as  on  testing  related  to  the  decisions  this 
committee  nia}^  be  facijig. 

I  respect  your  valuable  time.  Theveforej  my  presentation  will  be  a 
brief  summary  of  my  written  paper. 

Tlio  following  two  quastions  seem  lolevant  to  the  decisions  Avhioli 
you  m{iy  need  to  nndce.  First,  what  effective  and  efficient  metliods  can 
be  used  to  detei'mine  tiie  munbers  of  educationally  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents so  that  funds  can  be  best  and  most  appropriately  alloc<ated? 

Second,  what  efl'ective  and  efficient  methods  can  be'nsed  to  provide 
for  adequate  program  evaluation  and  accountability  so  that  decisions 
for  prograni  improvement  can  be  best  made?  Cdnceniing  tJie  fii'st 
question,  it  is  possible  to  estimate  the  numbers  of  educationally  dis- 
advantaged at  the  State  and  local  levels  through  the  use  of  testing. 

I  briefly  described  in  my  paper  two  kinds  of  tests  whi(!h  can  be  used. 
I  believe  that  it  is  important  

Chairman  Pkhktxs.  But  will  it  be  uniform  if  each  State  tloes  it? 
That  is  my  point.  Would  it  be  uniform  if  each  States  nialces  that  deter- 
mination as  to  who  is  disadvantaged? 

Dr.  WysoNG.  It  would  probably  be  uniform  in  terms  of  whether 
it  would  bo  decided  that  tlie  States  would  use  one  kind  of  test  or 
another  kind  of  test. 

I  think  there  are  two  kinds  of  tests  that  are  invoh-ed  here  as  you 
look  at  possible  procedures  for  making  this  type  of  assessment.  I 
would  like  to  briefly  describe  those  two  kinds. 

I  think  it  is  important  because  it  has  been  referi'ed  to  as  one  decision 
that  would  need  to  bo  made.  One  kind  of  testing  is  a  norm-referenced 
standardized  test.  This  test  is  a  kind  that  is  being  used  most  often  in 
the  schools. 

It  is  designed  to  measure  the  educational  accomplishments  of  in- 
dividual students  and  does  provide  scores  to  show  how  individnalfi 
perform  as  compared  with  other  students  of  a  siinilar  grade  level  or 
age  group. 

Different  from  the  norm-reference  test,  the  second  kind J5.f  test  in 
a  criterion  reference  test.  These  tests  are  designd  to  deterniine^df  aii  ' 
jp"'^^^^^^'^  student  or  a  group  of  students  is  performing  to  a  level  of 
jrJ^.S^  redetermined  criterion  or  desirable  level  of  per f oral ance. 
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lioth  kinds  of  tt^Hls  can.  be  used  to  measure  educational  objectives. 
Tbe  concept  of  a  criterion  reference  test  is  not  new.  As  an  exam]yio, 
a.tcacher-inade  test  used  in  a  classroom  can  be  one  type  of  criterion 
reference  test. 

AIthou<rh  the  concept  is  old,  ne^v  applications  are  being  made  in 
sucli  programs  as  a  national  assessment  of  educational  progress,  and 
State  assessment  programs. 

If  tests  are  nscd  in  deciding  tlio  extent  of  educational  disadrantage- 
ness.  ^vhat  information  is  necessary  as  ^vell  as  sufTicient  to  make  this 
decision? 

Probably  one  general  index  would  be  sufficient.  If  this  is  true,  tlien 
either  a  noi*m  reference  test  or  a  criterion  reference  test  could  provide 
thi.s  information. 

There  would  be  no  need  to  use  criterion  reference  test  to  determine 
how  students  perform  on  40  or  50  separate  educational  objectives.  In 
fact,  tliis  inf onnation  may  be  more  than  could  be  used  in  deciding  allo- 
cution of  funds. 

Hov  ever,  the  basic  question,  I  believe,  is  whether  or  not  the  use  of 
test  results  for  determining  allocation  of  funds  will  produce  any  prac- 
tical diiFerenco  in  the  end  result  than  if  nontesting  data  are  used. 

In  other  words,  can  variables  such  as  educational  levels  of  parents, 
employment  levels  of  parents,  mobility  of  students,  income  levels  of 
families,  assessed  tax  valuation  per  student,  and  so  forth,  be  used  in 
a  regression  equation  formula  ^vhich  Avill  j^roduce  the  same  results  as 
tlie  actual  testing  of  students? 

Kow,  this  is  an  empirical  question  whicli  can  be  answered  by  re- 
search data,  I  do  not  have  the  data  to  give  a  research  answer.  However, 
the  data  could  be  collected. 

A  second  major  decision  related  to  measurement  of  ESEA  title  I 
is  tliis.  What  effective  and  efficient  methods  can  he  used  to  provide  for 
adequate  progittm  evaluation  and  accountability  so  that  decisions  can 
bo  made  for  program  improvement? 

One  caution  seems  approj^riate  to  be  mentioned  regarding  the  use  of 
tests  for  program  accountability.  It  is  possible  to  teach  for  the  test 
and  tluis  nicrease  scores.  Items  in  a  tost  arc  onl}^  a  sample  of  the  Iiun- 
tlixids  or  thousands  of  items  that  could  be  included. 

Also,  because  of  the  necessity  to  limit  the  time  devoted  to  the  testing 
process,  a  test  usually  only  samples  the  many  educational  objectives 
whicli  could  be  taught  in  a  pr.rticular  subject  area. 

The  theory  of  sampling  is  that  if  students  can  answer  accurately 
the  items  included  on  a  test,  it  is  probable  tliat  they  can  also  answer 
the  many  other  items  which  could  have  been  included. 

However,  it  is  possible  to  increase  scores  on  a  test  by  preparing  stu- 
dents only  in  the  limited  area  that  is  being  measured  by  the  instru- 
ments. Measurement  is  most  effective  when  everyone  involved  is  sin- 
cerely trying  to  understand  the  needs  of  students  so  that  good  decisions 
can  t>c  made  on  how  to  help  them. 

When  test  results  are  used  as  a  reward  or  j^unishment,  the  most 
important  use  of  the  test  may  be  hampered.  The  condition  oi*  program 
accountability  i-equires  in  its  best  form  that  people  who  are  responsi- 
ble for  and  affected  by  the  i^i'ogram  have  access  to  evaluation  results 
and  that  they  can  influence  decisions  at  the  local  education  agency 
for  improving  programs. 
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Schools  iire  now  roquiml  to  evahmte  thoir  title  I  programs.  .1  ;un 
unmvarG  of  any  roquireiiumt  that  the  evahiation  re.sults  be  shrtred  with 
tlie  people  most  concerned,  the  parents  of  the  cliildren. 

Possiblj^  tlie  sliai'ing  of  results  with  parents  will  provide  an  addi- 
tional step  of  attaining  accountability  and  will  provide  a  condivion 
which  will  have  the  greatest  impact  for  improving  programs  at  the 
local  educational  level. 

Thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  share  some  ideas  with  yon,  I  hope  that 
I  liuve  been  of  some  assistance  to  you  as  3'ou  makv.  important  decisiojis 
which  help  childi'cn. 

Chairman  Pkhkixs.  Let  me  address  a  question  to  the  panel.  Nntu- 
rall)',  I  an\  interested  in  seeing  that  tlie  disadvantaged  children 
tluHmghout  all  sections  of  the  oountiy  share  in  the  benefits  from  title  T. 

I  think  the  disadvantaged  children  of  the  country  deserve  first 
priority.  You  say  in  youi*  prepared  statement.  Dr.  Wysong,  that  there 
am  bettei*  ways  to  distribute  funds  to  local  educatojial  agencies  tliaii 
nslng  tests  to  ascertain  the  inunber  of  educational  disadvantaged 
children. 

What  other  ways  would  you  suggest  and  do  you  have  reference  to? 

])r.  Wysong.  I  think  the  question  is,  can  various  kinds  of  informa- 
tion used  that  ai-e  currently  available  be  used  in  a  distribution  formula 
which  will,  in  a  sense,  give  the  same  practical  results  as  if  tests  were 
used  to  measure  particular  students  who  arc  educationally 
disadvantaged. 

I  pointed  out  that  this  is  a  research  question  which  think  ca?i  be 
answered.  If  it  is  possible,  it  is  possible  to  use  these  variables  in  a 
kind  of  statistical  fashion,  which  I  refer  to  as  a  regression  equation, 
to  come  \ip  with  an  index  showing  the  influences  of  the  various  cri- 
teria as  education  of  pai*ents,  income  of  families,  employment  of  par- 
ents, mobility  of  students  

Chairman  Pkiikins.  On  this  vary  subject  matter,  in  comicction  witli 
the  distriburion  of  title  I  funds,  Dr.  Wysong,  I  would  liice  for  yon  to 
give  this  subject  matter  further  study  aiul  to  write  me  a  persoi"ia] 
letter  that  I  can  incorporate  into  the  record  disclosing  your  views  after 
further  study  as  to  better  ways  to  distribute  funds  to  local  educatonai 
ag-encies  tlian  using  tests.  TJie  disadvantaged  cliild,  of  couvsa^  i.s  tlie- 
objective. 

Will  you  do  that  after  you  have  had  moi*e  time  to  think  about  this 
subject  matter  and  have  made  more  careful  study,  because  this  is  a 
most  important  point  in  this  legislation,  distributing  of  this  money  to 
see  that  we  do  not  make  any  mistakes. 

Dr,  Wysong.  May  I  respond,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  believe  the.  question 
is  broken  into  two  areas.  One  is,  what  factors  that  are  just  as  effective 
as  tests  can  be  used  ? 

CJiainnan  PjiKicTxs.  ^y]\at  factors  are  more  effective  than  tests'?  If  I 
understood  your  statement,  yon  stated  there  arc  better  ways  to  distri- 
bute funds  to  local  educational  agencies  than  using  tests  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  educationally  disadvantaged  children. 

If  that  is  true,  I  want  to  know'  the  better  ways  after  you  have  given 
it  further  study.  At  least,  I  want  your  statement  after  further  study. 

Whether  you  change  your  viewpoint  or  do  not  change  your  view- 
point, I  want  your  judo-nient  along  that  Ihie  aftei*  fmlher  study.  Will 
you  do  that  for  me  within  the  next  couple  of  weeks  or  so  ? 
Dr.  Wysong.  I  certainly  will. 
Y^"[The  letter  referred  to  follows :] 
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AssotrrATtox  for  .Milvsukl-mrxt  a.vd  K\'AT.v\rws  r.v  CSvwaxck. 

Wa^Hhinr/ton,  D  V.,  May  10,  JUIS, 

Caul  1).  Pi'rki^'s, 

VhuirmaiK  Oancral  Huhromntilivc  on  Juduvatirnif  Rajjhurn  Jlitu^tc  Ojjivr  Buihlhif;, 
^y(^fihh\gton,  D.V. 

1)i:ak  CiiAiiafAX  Pkiikixs:  Tliis  lct:tor  is  in  rosixiiisu  to  your  roqiurst.  tlint  I 
jn-csont  to  .vou  :i  n>coiniiH»iitlJitioii  Oii  Iiow  tJiu  amounts  of  KSEA,  Title  T,  funds 
rjni  be  (lotiM'Uiinwl  tor  distribution  to  the  various  states.  I  have  disenssed  the 
problem  Nvilli  various  members  of  oiir  profession,  exauiiiied  datji  froiii  studies,  and 
obtained  iuforumtipu  fnirn  state  olliciiils  who  administer  Title  1  funds.  I  appre- 
eiato  this  opporltinity  to  share  witii  yon  my  reeomnuMidation  ami  hope  tlmt  t!ie 
ideas  included  will  1)0  beneHcial  to  yon  aiul  tlie  students  who  are  in  need  of 
extra  edueational  assistance. 

I  do  fK}l  reeonniieud  that  the  federal  jLjovernnient  establish  n  testing  pro^frani, 
whetlior  it  be  crileri(»u-refereueed  tests  or  nonn-refereneod  tests,  for  tlie  purpose 
of  identifying  the  numbers  of  educationally  disadvantaj^ed  students  in  the  states. 
AltI^ou^:ll  sueh  n  testiiiKipi'o^'rnm  is  teehnieally''possil)le,  I  l)elieve  tliat  a  special 
testin.u;  process  f(u*  this  purpose  is  unnecessary,  linancially  costly,  politically 
undesir:il)le,  disruptive  of  the  educational  process  in  the  schools,  and  will  not 
give  snllicient  l)eneiit  to  the  students  tested  as  a  return  for  their  time  expended, 

I  ilo  recommend  tJiat  Ji  fornuda  be  established  in  which  the  cducatioiuil 
levels  of  parents  be  used  to  estimate  the  dej^ree  of  educational  disudvantaged- 
ness  of  students  in  ea(;h  state.  The  single  most  influential  factor,  outside  the 
school,  wliicli  affects  the  level  of  educational  attainment  of  students  is  tlie 
learuinjr  environment  of  the  home.  The  level  of  education  obtained  by  parents 
is  highly  correlated  with  the  educational  advantnj^edness  of  their  children.  Jf 
tlie  h(mie  does  not  i)rovide  a  stimulating  educational  atniospliere,  the  children  are 
at  a  disadvantage  and  may  require  more  assistance  in  school.  A  school  district 
which  has  u  large  ))ortion  of  parents  with  minimal  educational  attainment  will 
have  an  additional  hurden  placed  on  it. 

Data  from  sncJi  sotirces  as  Uie  X.'itional  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress 
and  the  Jliciiigau  State  Assessment  .show  that  tliere  is  a  relatir.iship  between 
educational  nttaiiunent  of  parents  and  the  achievement  test  i)evforumnces  of 
tlielr  ehjldren.  Other  demographic  data  such  as  family  income,  assessed  tax  value 
of  lunues,  and  student  mobility  lire  also  related  to  test  performances.  How(n*er, 
the  single  most  infiueutial  demographic  varuible  affecting  achievement  seems  to 
l»e  ed\icatioual  lev(»Is  of  parents. 

A  formulu  for  computiuK"  t!ie  number  of  educationally  disadvfvntaged  students 
in  each  state  using  parents'  education  as  a  factor,  could  he  as  follows :  Average 
level  of  parents'  education X constant  *'C"X state  school  popnltitioii=Nnniber 
of  educa tionally  disinlvfintaged  students. 

The  size  of  constant  "O"  can  be  determined  by  conducting  u  relatively  small- 
scale  study  in  which  the  following  would  be  done : 

1.  (;'ollect  achievement  tewt  scores  on  samples  of  students  at  various  grade 
levels. 

2.  Collect  educational  attainment  levels  of  the  parents  of  each  child. 

3.  Define  educational  di.*;advantagedness  as  being  below  a  prescribed  level 
of  test  performance.  (This  coufd  be  defined  as  the  lowest  10%  of  the  students 
which  is  one  full  standard  deviation  l)elow  tlie  mean). 

4.  Using  a  statistical  eciuation,  derive  the  size  of  constant  "0"  wdiich.  when 
multiplied  by  tJie  educatioiial  ievel  and  the  scliool  poj)nlation,  will  best  ju'edict 
the  number  of  educationally  disadvantaged  students.  Diffci^cnt  levels  of  education 
may  retpiire  a  different  size  of  constant  *  C". 

I  believe  that  such  a  formula  wo,  Id  provide  approximately  the  .same  infor- 
mation on  the  num!)er  of  odncatiouaP*'  disadvantaged  students  as  If  all  the 
students  in  each  state  were  actually  tested,  vltber  demographic  factors  in  addition 
to  pjirents'  edncjitiou  conI()  i)e  included  in  the  formula  if  evidence  indicated 
that  til  is  information  would  improve  tlie  prediction  of  the  numbers'  of  edncation- 
i\Uy  disadvantaged  students.  An  alternative  formula  might  be  developed  in 
which  an  index  of  relative  educational  di.sadvantagedness  for  each  state  could 
be  computed  by  dividing  t)ie  national  average  of  parents'  educational  level  by 
oach  state's  average  level.  The  characteri.stics  of  the  index  would  need  to  be 
tried  out  to  dctcrmiiie  its  elTectiveuess  for  use  in  distributing  funds. 

The  following  are  some  practical  and  philosophical  reasons  for  using  educa- 
*M>nal  level  of  parents  rather  than  a  large  testing  program  as  a  means  of  dis- 
Jbuling  Title  I  funds :  ,  . 
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1.  Tsiiiis:  cdiicnlitinsU  1(»V(»1  of  pnroiits  will  prol^lily  }>i'0(luo(»  the  same  rosnlls 
for  a  U\V}ii}  .i?nnjp  (»f  crliildriMi  :it  a  stnto  level  jis  if  the  ciiildreii  were  tested. 

2.  C(>Ilecfijig  dntu  on  edncntioiial  levels  of  pa  vents  will  he  easier  and  less  costly 
lhaii  a  hirja'  tostinj;  proj^^-am. 

3.  L'siug  parent  data  will  not  take  away  tinui  from  tho  educational  process 
in  tlie  scliools. 

4.  Kaeh  year  the  forniulu  can  be  conipnttd  Uy  nsinj;  different  data  on  school 
enroUnieiit  in  each  state  thus  coiitrollin^j:  the  inflnetice  ot  popiilati(«i  shifts. 

n.  Tests  are  best  ust»d  for  local  decision  maidug  on  how  to  help  individiml 
stn<lents.  Test  results  used  at  i  federal  level  can  only  contribute  to  administra- 
tive decision  at  that  Jevd. 

(i.  A  testinjLC  pvogriuu  sponst>red  by  the  'f(»deral  j^ovcrument  may  receive 
polUical  (Jpposition. 

7,  A  testiiijf  pro^^raui  requires  elaboi-ate  and  exj)ensive  admlni.^trative  safe 
guards  in  order  to  assure'  tliat  proper  technical  i)roccdurcs  are  foUowed. 

The  single  ^^rcatest  non-school  inllnenec  on  a  child's  educational  growth 
is  his  or  her  parents.  TIte  schools  need  to  provide  ^?reatei-  assistance  when  sis- 
iiifieant  numbers  of  students  are  lackinj:  good  odncationiil  atmospheres  at  liome, 
Ttiank  you  for  the  o[)portnnity  to  share  my  recounnendation  with  you.  If 
I  or  the  American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association  can  he  of  assistance  to 
yon,  phnise  let  us  know. 
Sincerely, 

3!.  Euai<:?rK  Wysoxg. 

ProfCHHOv  of  Education. 

Chairman  Pkukixs.  Even  if  tliere  may  he  ^vaj^s  to  estimate  the 
immher  of  educationally  clisadvaiitairod  iunoii^r  tlie  Statos  tests.  Dr. 
"Wysoiifi:,  do  yon  helieve  tJ)at  it  would  be  better  to  nse  data  other  than 
test  scoi'es  among  school  disti-icts  ? 

You  niention(id  objective  data  on  communities.  Do  you  have  any 
views  alons  that  line  pix^sently,  or  do  you  wish  to  give  that  a  little 
more  tliought  ? 

Dr.  Wysong.  I  ^vould  make  an  educated  guess,  Mr,  Chajrjnain  at 
this  point  and  maybe  do  further  thinking  later  on. 
Chuinnun  Pkiucixs,  Thank  you.  Go  ahead. 

Dr.  Wysoxg,  Tliere  are  other  indicators  that  are  more  efficient  to 
collect  than  testing  I'esults,  wliich  would  do  approximately  the  same 
job  as  what  test  results  might  do. 

I  do  believe  they  Avil]  bo  more  eii'ecti  ve,  but  I  believe  t]\Qy  will  be  more 
efficient, 

Chairmiin  Pkukixs.  Youinentioned  two  weaknesses  of  testing.  Qjie 
that  the  t^'achers  can  teach  for  a  test  in  order  to  get  better  results,  and 
two.  testvS  measure  only  one  or  two  abilities  of  students* 

Do  you  cai'e  to  comment  on  thjit  a  little  further?  Is  t])is  in  your 
judgment  one  reason  why  wc  should  not  distribute  the  funds  on  "test- 
ing scoi-es? 

Dr,  Wysoxo.  I  tliink  this  is  ti  caution,  sir,  in  terms  of  making  deci- 
sions based  on  test  results,  that  they  do  also  have  their  limitations. 

Chairman  Pkrkixs,  You  liave  told  us  that  from  your  experience 
with  guidance  and  counseling,  you  lost  more  than  half  your  funds  be- 
cause of  consolidation,  if  I  niurerstood  the  testimony  correctly.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr,  EiiPKXiiACiE.  We  lost  less  than  half  of  the  funds  we  had  in  fiscal 
1970,  but  in  terms  of  what  we  had  in  1068,  yes,  definitely. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Tliat  is  where  title  V  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  funds  for  guidance  and  counseling  was  consolidated 
^'"to  title  III  of  ESEA  in  1970. 
i^"Give  us  tlie  figures  that  you  have. 
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Mr.  ERPExnACH.  In  fiscal  1970,  under  XDEA  title  V,  the  hist  year 
of  title  V-A,  wc  iiad  just  over  $14  loillion  nationally  foi-  guidance  and 
counseling.  Wlien  the  two  prognuns  were  merged  beginning  ^vith  (isoai 
year  lOTl,  there  ^vas  language  nicshed  Avith  the  title  'which  said  tliat 
there  sliall  be  expended  for  purposes  of  guidance  and  counseling  \nuler 
tJie  old  NDEA  title  V?  an  amount  not  less  than  50  percent  of  that 
previously. 

Chairman  Perkixs.  I  remember  tliat  very  language  because  it  was 
done  ill  my  office,  but  I  would  not  go  along  until  everybody  conrv,*cted 
with  it  agreed  to  go  along,  and  I  think  we  all  made  a  mistake. 

That  was  my  judgment  about  it  at  the  time. 

Mr.  EmMiNBACU.  What  happened  was  that  that  vras  to  be  viewed 
as  a  floor  and  not  a  ceiling. 

Chairman  Pkuiuxs.  That  is  correct.  It  was  viewed  as  a  floor  and  not 
a  ceiling. 

Mr.  Erpenbacii.  And  there  was  also  wide  interpretation  of  that  by 
the  Office  of  lilducation,  by  those  of  us  in  the  state  agencies,  and  by 
those  of  us  in  NDEA.  . 

Chairman  Perkins.  F !-om  the  experience  that  you  have  liad  with  con- 
solidation of  title  V  of  the  National  Defense' Act  with  title  III  of 
ESEA  back  in  1970,  would  you  think  that  you  would  fair  any  different 
in  the  future  if  we  had  a  consolidation  of  many  of  these  educational 
programs?.  . 

Would  you  expect  the  same  results  in  the  future  judging  from  the 
pust? 

Mr.  ERrEXBAciT.  At  this  point,  based  on  our  experience,  we  would 
have  no  reason  to  believe  we  would  fair  any  better  than  we  have. 

Cliairman  Perkins.  I  think  that  by  leaving  the  whole  thing  at  the 
State  level,  it  would  destroy  the  incentive  at  tlie  Federal  level,  for 
additional  appropriations  in  the  future. 

We  would  never  have  gotten  the  guidance  and  counseling  programs 
es-tablislied  in  the  schools  but  for  the  categorical  specifications,  and 
we  know  it  has  done  a  great  job,  and  I  cannot  see  any  reason  that  we. 
should  change  it. 

Those  are  my  personal  viewpoints.  I  want  you  to  give  some  real 
down-to-earth  thought  on  the  questions  that  I  have  put  to  you,  and  get 
back  to  mc  personally  in  letter  form  within  the  next  couple  of  >veeks, 
because  how  to  distribute  this  money  is  going  to  be  a  real  bone  of 
contention. 

Wo  have  got  to  explore  and  probe.  We  do  not  ktiow  the  answer.s.  We 
have  to  find  out  how  to  do  the  most  equitable  job  for  the  disadvantaged 
in  the  country. 

That  is  all  we  have  in  mind. 

Following  today's  testimony,  I  would  like  to  submit  a  letter  from  the 
State  of  ^Massachusetts  Depai'tment  of  Education.  Without  objection, 
the  letter  will  be  included  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Lehman,  you  are  in  charge. 

Mr.  Lehman  Tpi'csiding].  I  have  ambivalent  feelings  about 
guidance.  I  have  been  . a  schoolteacher.  It  seems  like  one  of  the  prob- 
lems we  have  with  a  disadvantaged  child  is  the  unrealistic  goals  that 
they  indoctrinate  him  with.  I  am  speaking  about  attitudes  more  than 
I  am  abor.t  test  scores. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  guidance  people  address  themselves  to  the 
problems  of  self-attitude,  lack  of  ambition  or  over-ambition  in  rela- 
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tion  <o  thvi  individual  capacities,  and  actually  T  would  1  ice  to  see  part 
of  this  <rnidanco,  money  used  on  guidance  people,  in  a  seu  -jc. 
]^[iss  Ci riLKS*  We  would  support  that. 

^Iv.  Tjfjimak.  I  find  out  that  the  fjuidnncc  people  ac  the  secondary 
level  who  are  advising  and  counselling  the  secondary  student  ahout 
job  opportunities  and  productivity  on  jobs  haven't  spent  enougli  time 
in  the  field  itself  to  have  the  observations,  nor  necessarily  the  woi'k 
exi^eriencc. 

I  have  seen  them  advise  high  school  kids  how  to  perform  in  a  bank 
when  the  guidance  people  and  counselors  themselves  have  never  been 
involved  in  a  bank  and  do  not  knoAv  of  the  attitudes. 

^\niat  i  would  like  to  see  part  of  this  money  devoted  to  is  to  make 
guidance  people  niore  relevant  in  their  relationship  to  the  students 
with  realities  of  the  outside  world.  Maybe  I  am  a  little  off  base  here, 
})ut  tlie^e  are  the  kind  of  things  I  think  about  when  I  think  about 
guidance,  because  the  same  money  could  be  placed  in  reading  special- 
ists Jind  you  could  achieve  a  .specific  goal.  You  get  something  that  hap- 
pens to  the  cliild  that  you  could  almost  measiu'e. 

Guidance  is  only  a  waj^  to  recognize  the  problem  is  already  there  and 
to  try  to  point  it  in  the  direction  of  somebody  who  can  do  something 
about  \L  I  think  there  is  a  flowing  over  of  guidance  and  curriculum 
specialists.  I  think  in  our  own  school  system,  the  labeling  of  an  as.sist- 
ant  principal  is  now  done  away  .vith.  We  used  to  have  an  assistant 
principal  for  guidance  and  that  is  all  wiped  out. 

There  is  no  assistant  piincipal  for  guidance  any  more  because  the}' 
found  out  that  guidance  'S  not  a  specific  in  a  sense  of  where  it  stops 
and  starts  and  neither  is  curricidum. 

I  would  also  like  to  see  categorical  funds  for  guidance.  I  think  by 
the  time  you  get  out  of  elementary  school,  it  is  almost  too  late.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  guidance  implemented  basically  in  grades  one  tlirough 
six,  in  kindergarten,  hecauvie  by  the  time  they  get  to  high] school,  there 
are  a  lot  of  problems  that  guidance  cannot  liei]^.  It  is  too|late  to  soh-e 
them. 

I  think  even  at  oui'  State  level,  we  have  just  begun  on  n  piecemeal 
basis  to  do  anything  about  elementary  school  guidance.  Maybe  these 
are  just  things  off  of  the  top  of  my  head  from  my  own  relationship  to 
the  guidance  people,  and  I  don't  know  what  else  to  say,  except  that  I 
know  the  students  need  help. 

They  need  guidance  jx^ople  to  be  involved  in  human  relations  work- 
fihops.  in  drug  abuse  education,  and  counseling  about  drug  education. 
But  actually,  if  you  are  going  to  limit  yourself  to  guidance,  and  not 
get  into  on-the-job  training,  or  job  orientation,  then  I  think  thac  3^ou 
are  so  isolated  and  so  catecprized  that  3'ou  can't  function  at  the  level 
we  need  guidance  or  counseling  to  function. 

Miss  Chiles.  May  wo  respond?  Bill  would  like  to  make  a  couple  of 
comments  about  elementally  counseling. 

Mr.  EiiPKNBACii.  I  might  say  that  your  State  of  Florida  is  a  national 
leader  in  passing  State  level  reimbursement  for  development  of  pro- 
grams of  elementaiy  school  counseling  services.  That  was  a  real  first. 
It  is  un  fortunate  we  cannot  have  more  of  the  States'  involvement. 

I  agree  we  have  I'ecognized  that  earlier  identification  of  children 
with  prol^lems  and  earlier  identification  of  children  who  may  be  l>ound 
to  drop  out  of  school,  the  development  of  attitudes  and  values  and 
L^-bits  will  oceur  best  at  the  elementary  level 
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So  wcliavG  boon  iisinir  sonic  of  the  title  III  ^yuidnnco  and  coiinsi»1iii^ 
fnnds  to  provide  sood  money  in  soino  of  the  States  for  schools  to  ])ire 
olcnicntai^  school  counsoloi'S. 

In  our  State  of  Wisconsin,  wc  proridc  a  salary  rcimbnrsonicnt  for 
]y^Yt  of  the  elementary  connselors"  Siilary  over  a  perifxl  of  3  years.  Some 
other  States  are  doing  similarly.  We  are  also  using  the  project  fnnds 
that  we  have  re(*eivod  to  liave'in-service  work  for  connselors  taking 
them  out  and  visiting  industry,  and  providing  orientation  to  industr^^ 
In  some  States  we  have  conducted  statewide  con^rences  where  we 
brought  together  counselors,  counselor  educators,  businessmen,  labor 
men,  bankers,  and  so  on,  the  kind  of  people  you  are  talking  about,  to 
develop  strategy  in  tbose  States  for  bettei-  career  counseling  guidance. 

These  kinds  of  things  woukl  not  be  possible  without  the  seed  money 
tliat  we  are  getting  nnder  this  program . 

Mr.  Lehman.  Tliere  are  too  many  guidance  ])i*ogranis  in  Florida. 
The  pi'oblcm  is  they  mandate  the  elementary  guidaiice  programs  and 
then  doivt  fund  them,  and  this  makes  it  more  difficult  for  the  system. 

Miss  Ctiii.ks.  Yon  spoke  very  well  to  the  complexities  of  tlie  consid- 
erations facing  the  contemporary  counselor,s  working  with  kids  today. 
You  have  a  wide  range  of  social  problems  which  cvidejicc  thoinselves 
in  the  schools,  and  yon  have  those  schools  there  every  day. 
Mr.  LiaiMAX.  It  is  not  necessarily  all  in  test  scores. 
Miss  CiiiivT'S.  Certainly  Jiot,  jiot  at  all.  I  tliink  connselors  are  contin- 
uing to  attempt  to  set  prioi'ities  to  deal  with  these  social  concerns.  Wc 
ai'e  yery  mncli  concerjied  about  the  wliole  area  of  careei*  development 
and  career  education  and  our  own  needs  to  become  better  skilled  at 
working  with  students  wlio  are  not  going  to  continue,  particularly 
those  W'ho  are  not  going  to  continu'^  with  college  education,  and  we  arc 
very  nuich  aware  of  the  needs  in  this  ai'ea. 

This  is  a  bi-oadly  based  conccni  in  that  society  has  now  accepted  the 
attitude  wdiich  we  felt  it  was  necessary,  all  of  ns,  to  promote  in  the 
earlier  years  when  we  needed  talented  kids  to  go  to  college  and  become 
prepar(^d  to  tn ke  on  certai n  kinds  of  jobs. 

Now  it  is  going  to  take  a  reversal  with  all  working;  togetliei*  to  re- 
assess the  niaripower  needs  of  the  Jfation  and  to  redirect  those  kinds 
of  goals.  Counseloi*s  are  doing  that  in  working  with  student-s  in  devel- 
oping those  programs. 

Because  of  the  many  priorities  that  local  educational  associations 
and  State  educational  associations  are  having  to  look  av.  we  have  been 
faced  with  the  problem  of  not  being  about  to  continue  to  grov/  in  avail- 
ability to  certain  students,  while  the  problems  of  students  and  concerns 
of  students  have  continned  to  expand. 

This  has  created  a  real  dilemma  for  us  in  terms  of  effectively  meet- 
ing needs  of  all  students. 

Jlr.  Lkhm/.n.  I  speak  of  the  isolation  of  the  guidance  people  in  tlie 
schools  themselves.  I  would  even  like  to  see  a  guidance  2:)erson  teach 
one  class  a  day.  I  tliink  this  is  one  way  that  the}^  can  really  jjecome  that 
much  involved.  Bnt  that  is  beside  the  point. 

It  seems  like  the  guidance  people  in  the  schools  are  at  a  middle 
management  leveL  so  to  speak,  which  kind  of  Iceeps  them  boxed  in. 

Miss  CiTiLES.  We  are  in  a  consultive  kind  of  rok  and  coordinating 
role  and  I  believe  we  could  get  ont  of  the  isolation  role  tliat  has  some- 
thues  occurred  by  making  the  special  effort  to  work  wnth  the  com- 
munity and  wnth  parents  and  with  teachers  in  those  kinds  of  con- 
O  jultive  and  coordinated  kind  of  functions. 
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I  have  had  oxpcrienoe  in  tlie  tcachor-coinisolor  rolo  and  T  cannot  su]v 
poi't  that.  It  is  very  difficult  to  woai'  two  liats.  It  is  diflicult  to  do  an 
adequate  job  in  both  kinds  of  roles  and  the  pei'coptions  of  those  rolos 
are  very  different,  but  I  agree  witli  you  that  we  Jieed  to  be  more 
interactive. 

Mr.  Lkhmax.  How  do  you  do  it  ? 

Miss  Chiles.  Tlie  evidence  that  is  presented  in  tlie  paper  I  tliink  il- 
lustrates the  ftict  we  are  using  group  counseling  tccluiiques  and  work- 
ing with  pa^'cnts  to  a  greater  degree  than  we  ever  liavc.  That  will  help 
US  to  move  from  that  isolated  hi^avily  invested  individual  approacli, 
and  I  think  that  will  have  positive  outcomes. 

Mr.  Lkiim-vx.  I  could  sit  here  all  day,  but  I  linve  to  go  to  the  next 
meeting.  Excuse  me. 

Miss  CiiiLKS.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  thne. 

Mr.  To\\T!:ll  [presiding].  Yoii  talked  cai'lier  about  using  tlio  test 
scores  or  some  evaluations  and  the  danger  of  tea(^hers  bein-j;  able  to 
actually  teach  for  n  given  test.  Could  you  cx'pa:id  •  little  more  on  how 
that  could  be  avoided  ? 

Dr.  Wysong.  One  way  of  avoiding  it  would  be  by  protecting  the  in- 
formation in  ft^st.  Li  otlier  words,  keeping  it  as  a  restricted  instnnnent 
that  no  one  would  have  access  to.  Similar  to  the  way  that  maybe  .some 
of  the  tests  ai*e  used  for  college  admissions,  and  so  forth,  at  the  j)i'esent 
time. 

So  it  would  be  a  control  of  the  testi  and  also  then  negating  a  control 
of  people  who  administer  such  tests.  That  might  be  one  way  of  doing 
it.  It  would  complicate  and  raise  the  cost  of  such  a  procedure,  but  that 
might  be  one  avenue. 

Mr.  TowKLTi.  One  other  area :  You  suggest  that  we  collect  other  data 
besides  the  testing,  the  educational  level  of  parejits,  the  number  of  oue 
^  parent  homes,  and  so  forth.  Don't  yon  feel  that  a  collection  of  tliat  data 
is  going  to  be  fairly  time  consuming  and  complicated  and  costly? 

Dr.  Wysong.  Yes.  I  tliink  the  efliciency  of  such  a  process  would  de- 
-pcnd  upon  the  availability  of  already  collected  data  and  whetlicM-  or 
not  the  data  would  be  available  through  census  data  or  other  kinds  of 
information  that  is  rather  common,  I  am  not  sure.  I  do  know  that  from 
the  data  collected  in  the  national  assessment  of  educational  progi  ess, 
they  wore  able  to  identify  educational  levels  of  parents  and  thei'c  is  a 
correlation  between  levels  of  education,  the  higlier  the  education,  thb 
higher  the  scores  of  the  students.  So  this  is  one  clue  that  this  miglit  be 
possible. 

Miss  Chiles.  May  I  comment?  I  am  not  a  testhig  expert,  but  one 
thinor  that  concerns  me  a  good  deal  a!)out  utilizing  a  testing  program 
in  this  manner  is  that  it  once  again  places  a  great  deal  of  importance 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  Avho  are  participating  on  the  validity  of  the 
outcomes  of  tests. 

We  Imow  in  working  with  achievement  tests  and  other  kinds  of  tests 
that  we  use  in  school  that  the  information  provided  is  most  useful  to 
us  in  working  with  the  students  and  most  useful  to  the  students  in 
developing  self-under.standing  when  it  is  paired  with  other  kinds  of 
importa  it  information,  such  as  his  acliievement  in  school,  his  family 
situation,  the  level  of  mobility  and  all  of  these  kinds  of  things. 

One  of  the  things  that  the  disadvantaged  and  minority  groups  have 
been  very  concerned  about  is  that  placement  in  school  often  is  done 
Q  '  \  the  kasis  of  test  scores  alone  for  then,  many  times,  with  their  cul- 
)  l/^lral  differences,  this  is  a  less  valid  land  of  measure  to  use  for  place- 
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moiit  and  other  kinds  of  information  you  might  be  able  to  secure 
about  the  students. 

From  my  own  personal  opinion  and  point  of  view,  I  am  very  con- 
cerned abo\it  using  tests  in  any  way  because  of  the  kind  of  attiude  tliat 
it  engenders.  If  regression  tables  could  be  formulated  with  this  other 
kind  of  data,  most  schools  have  much  of  that  kind  of  information 
avaihible,  I  think  it  would  be  quite  valid  to  consider  using  that  kind 
of  information  instead  of  the  testing  program. 

The  other  part  of  it  is  in  terms  of  the  reality  of  the  situation  that  it 
takes  a  good  deal  of  time  to  administer  tests.  You  have  to  have  sonie- 
bodj^  in  the  school  who  is  capable  of  administering  tests,  able  to  follow 
standardized  instructions,  the  kind  of  climate  conducive  to  that.  To 
bo  able  to  get  that  nationwide  would  increase  the  reliability  question 
considerably. 

Mr.  ToWELL.  Have  you  done  any  work  with  using  an  outside  agency 
outside  of  the  school  to  adniinist^ir  tests,  so  j'^ou  don't  have  to  set  up 
necessarily  in  every  school  that  might  overcome  that  very  problem  you 
talked  about? 

Miss  Chiles.  Then  you  would  increase  the  cost  factor  appi^ciably. 

Dr.  Wysong.  The  typical  procedure  would  be  for  people  to  partici- 
pate, primarily  because  it  is  for  their  use.  However,  there  has  been 
contracting  with  outside  groups  to  go  into  schools  to  administer  pro- 
grams, but  it  would  be  more  costly  certainly. 

Mr.  TowEJiL.  One  other  question  that  concerns  me,  when  you  talk 
about  educationally  disadvantaged  and  minority  groups,  a  large  part 
of  the  problem  has  been  in  my  opinion  a  lack  of  parental  involvement 
in  any  of  the  programs  that  come  before  this  committee. 

Tliere  was  mention  a  minute  ago  by  somebody  of  getting  parents 
involved  in  guidance,  and  so  forth.  Would  you  for  a  minutxj  or  two 
expand  on  that  portion  of  the  program  or  programs  that  are  working 
in  some  sections  of  the  country  ? 

Miss  CitiLES.  I  think.  Congressman,  we  could  provide  you  with  some 
specific  information  of  that  sort  if  yoii  are  interested.  I  am  recalling 
off  of  tlio  top  of  my  head  that  I  believe  we  do  liave  a  few  verified 
studies  that  have  indicated  that  in  working  particularly  at  elementary 
level,  working  with  parents  as  well  teachei's  and  the  student  does 
help  students  to  improve  in  their 'academic  achievement,  their  behavior 
patterns  in  school  and  what  have  you. 

There  am  programs  which  are  being  utilized  in  teachinfr  counselors 
the  skills  of  working  more  udecjuately  with  parents.  I  think  there  is 
also  data  wliich  indicates  tliafc  in  heavily  populated  uz'ban  and  dis- 
advantaged areas,  that  it  takes  a  total  community  approach  in  working 
with  the  students  to  h  ave  any  appreciable  impact. 

I  think  perhaps  that  is  one  of  the  I'casoiis  why  some  of  the  evidence 
about  special  programs,  performance  contracting,  and  things  of  this 
sort,  have  not  worked  because  it  has  'been  a  singular  kind  of  an 
approach,  I  am  not  su^'e  that  helps  at  all,  but  1  think  there  is  emerging 
some  pattern. 

Mr.  EurENBACii.  I  wanted  to  comment  briefly.  We  have  publications 
in  our  association  which  we  have  produced  dealing  with  counselors 
and  parents  working  together,  communiciuting  the  role  of  counselhig 
and  guidance  programs  to  parents,  we  ha vu  identified  premising  activ- 
ities-across  the  coiuitry,  and  have  them  in  'ihis  particular  publication 
"iiich  describes  how  counselors  have  worked  with  parents  to  coimnu- 
p  icate  their  role  and  do  a  better  job. 
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We  have  also  used  the  fiuuk  fi'om  tliis  i)rogram  91-230  to  actually 
fund  guidance  and  counseling  activities  involving  counselors  worldng 
with  groups  of  pai*ehts  at  the  elementary  as  well  as  at  secondary  levels. 

We  are  finding  in  many  of  our  scliools  acioss  the  country  counselors 
are  going  on  differentiated  hours.  That  is,  they  may  work  from  noon 
until  9  at  night,  1  day  a  week,  with  the  express  purpose  of  going  on 
the  later  hours  in  the  day  or  on  Saturday  to  be  accessible  to  parents 
or  go  out  and  meet  wi  t  h  parents. 

We  are  also  funding  piojects  involving  extended  employment  timo 
for  counselors  in  the  sunmier  so  they  may  go  out  and  visit  parents  of 
incoming  freshmen  and  do  Pcn  orientation  to  higli  school,  as  well  as 
interpret  information  we  liave  on  the  child  to  parents,  and  to  begin 
to  plan  liigh  scliool  schedules,  and  this  kind  of  thing. 

Also  one  of  the  concerns  we  liave  in  States  with  large  city  school 
systems  is  getting  counseloi's  out  and  working  in  the  community, 
l^ai-ticujarly  in  disadvantaged  areas  in  which  the  kids  live  rather  than 
having  the  parents  come  to  see  the  kids  at  the  school,  seeing  counselors 
in  the  school  setting  which  can  be  a  problem. 

Parents  don't  want  to  go  to  the  schools.  But,  yes,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  activity  on  the  part  of  school  counselors  across  the  coinitry 
right  no\y  including  some  activities  we  arc  funding  with  title  III 
moneys  aimed  at  counselors  and  jMirents  working  together. 

Mr.  TowELL.  Has  anybody  come  up  with  a  total  concej)t  that  looks 
5  and  10  yaws  down  the  road?  We  have  just  seen  where  everybody 
in  the  (rovernment  went  ahead  and  helped  finance  many  thousands  of 
fine  teachers  and  then  we  found  out  that  we  didn't  need  so  many 
teachers. 

So  when  we-start  directing  a  child,  as  3^oung  as  a  freshman  in  high 
school,  and  at  that  j)oint,  is  anybody  looking  ahead  to  -areas  where 
we  are  going  nationally  to  not  need  perhaps  as  many  engineers  or 
whatxiver  it  may  be?  Does  that  come  into  any  of  your  work? 

Mr.  Erpenbacii.  Yes.  One  of  the  associations  has  a  commission 
presently  working  on  standards  for  the  preparation  of  school  coun- 
selors through  1980.  Several  of  our  universities  have  projects  funded 
in  terms  of  developing  or  revising  the  counselor  education  prpgi*ams 
to  train  the  kind  of  workers  we  envitron  we  am  going  to  need  thiough- 
Oitth6l970's. 

We  also  laiow  that  we  have  a  shortage  of  counselors  across  the 
country  and  we  do  project  that  this  shortage  will  continue  in  terms  of 
what  we  need  in  the  way  of  projected  new  counselors  and  replacements 
for  counselors. 

We  have  this  data  at  least  from  the  record  of  the  U.S.  Labor  Depart- 
ment tliTpvigh  1980  to  go  on.  We  also  have  the  fact  that  where  we  used 
to  have  money  to  provide  stipends  and  training  programs  for  prepai  a- 
tion  of  counseloi^s  with  NDEA  which  was  merged  with  the  professional 
development  act,  the  number  of  institutes  for  pre]>aration  of  school 
co\inselors  at  a  time  we  have  continued  demand  for  counselors  has 
dwindled  to  the  point  of  being  nonexistent.  So  there  is  a  real  paradox. 

There  is  another  example  where  provisions  for  guidance  and  coun- 
selors which  were  merged  with  a  block  grant  approach  was  completely 
lost  out. 

Miss  Chiles.  We  -are  also  looking  at  the  projected  and  continuing 
changes  ojytions  for  women  and  a  big  responsibility  for  working  with 
to  help  them  to  better  recognize  their  potentialities  and  better 
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phiii  town  I'd  a  groutcr  \*ariety  of  options  open  to  tlicm  than  we  have 
])rovioiisly  dono. 

Mr.  EurKXiucjr.  Dt*.  McDonous^h  reminds  nie  of  an  actiAaty  tluit  we 
prt.»seiitly  have  going*  on  at  onr  national  licadqnartcrs  wliich  is  National 
(>areev  Information  Ccntor  and  this  px-oject  is  involved  presevitly  look- 
in<i:  at  the  demands  for  all  kinds  of  careers  in  the  fntnrc,  including,  of 
course,  c.ounselinic  and  guidunce. 

We  are  generating  for  our  own  association  purposes  information 
on  potential  career  clcniands  as  we  look  ahead.  So  ^ve  have  this  data  to 
go  on  also. 

Mr.  TowrxL.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  appearing  l)ef ore  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  soi'ry  that  I  wasmt  here  from  the  very  begmning  this 
morning.  I  appreciate  your  appearing  before  the  committee  and  I  will 
be  very  interested  to  read  your  extendcci  remarks.  Doctor. 

Dr.  Wysong,  while  you  are  writing  your  report  to  the  chairman, 
if  you  could  expand  that  into  your  idea.;  on  the  poverty  data  that  we 
have,  going  into  your  total  facts  and  figures,  I  would  appreciate  that 
greatly. 

Dr.  Wysong.  Concerning  the  current  poverty  data? 
Mr.  TcwELL.  Yes. 

IMiss  Ctiilks-  Thank  you.  We  appreciate  the  of  jortimity  to  be  here. 
[The  letter  submitted  earlier  by  Chairman  Pkrkin's  follows:] 

The  Co:\riiONW'EAi.Tii  of  ^Iassachusetts, 

Department  of  Education, 

Boston,  Fehruary  26*,  J073. 

.  Hon.  Carl  Perkins. 

Ghairmmij  Jloiise  Educaiion  ami  LaJ)or  Committee,  House  of  RcprcscniaiivcSy 
Washington^  D,G. 

l)E\n  CoNouiiSSMAN  PERKINS :  When  legislation  was  first  passed  establishing 
title  I  under  the  Elemexitaiy  and  Secondary  Education  Act  I  thought  iti  was  a 
noble  thing.  I  still  do. 

Now  for  Congress  to  pass  a  bin(s)  which  would  eliminate  or  seriously  reduce 
the  effectiveness  of  title  I  would  be  a  iigressive  step.  Therefore,  I  urge  your 
support  and  influence  in  maintaining  title  I  as  as  a  vital  means  for  supplying 
extra  funds  for  poor  children. 

In  Massachusetts  alone,  thousands  of  hoys  and  girls  have  been  directly  helped 
by  title  I  services.  Moreover,  each  year  since  title  I  lias  been  in  existence  we 
(State  and  local  educators)  have,  I  believe,  improved  our  skill  in  administering 
programs.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  Massachusetts  title  I  chUdren 
are  making  one  month's  progress  for  one  month's  enrollment  in  a  title  I  program. 

Tlierefore,  I  should  like  to  vigorously  implore  you  to  do  all  that  you  can 
to  s'Go  that  title  I  continues;  it  is  a  compassionate  response  to  children's  needs; 
and  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  generous  spirit  of  America  to  help  the  less  fortunate 
by  providing  thejn  the  tools  to  iielp  themselves. 
Since  rely  ^ 

Robert  A.  Watson, 
Bureau  Director^  Curriculum  Services. 

Mr.  To  WELL.  The  subcommittee  is  adjourned  until  9:30  tomorrow 
morning. 

[Wherenpon,  at  10:50  a.m.,  tlie  subcommittee  adjourned  to  re- 
'convene  at  1)  :?0  a.m.,  February  28, 1973.] 
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ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1973 


WEDNESDAY,  PEBRIJARY  28,  1973 

riotrsE  o]'"  Representatives, 
General  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
OF  THE  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Wa^hmgton^  D,C, 
The  subcommittee  met  at  9 :30  a.m.,  iDursuant  to  recess,  in  room  2175, 
Rayburu  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins  (chairman  of 
the  subcommittee)  presiding. 
Present :  Representatives  Perkins,  Lehman,  Bell,  Quie,  and  Steiger. 
Staff  members  present:  Jolm  F.  Jemiings,  majority  comisel;  Chi'is- 
tojAer  Cross,  minority  legislative  associate;  and  Eydie  Gaskins,  spe- 
cial assistant. 

Chairman  Pericins.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 
A  quorum  is  present. 

We  have  several  witnesses  here  in  connection  with  title  I  and  to  con- 
serve time,  I  think  it  would  be  best  to  have  all  of  you  gentlemen  come 
around  tlie  table  and  make  your  statements  befoi-e  we  question  you. 

I  notice  that  we  have  here  this  morning  nimierous  title  I  coordina- 
tors  headed  by  Dr.  Jack  W.  Hanson,  Federal  pz^ogram  administrator, 
State  Department  of  Education,  Miimesotaj  and  we  will  hear  from 
you  first,  Mr.  Hanson. 

And  the  other  coordinators  are  Mz\  Robert  Lindmuth,  Olympia, 
Wash.;  Sir.  Manuel  Ceja,  Sacramento,  Calif.;  Dr.  Lloyd  Eldridge, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah ;  Dr.  Robert  Jeffrey,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Mr.  Oliver 
liimle}'^,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Mr.  Ar.lie  Cox,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Mr, 
Clarence  Morris,  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Dr.  John  H.  Bnice,  Frankfurt, 
Ky.;  .Mr.  Percy  Williams,  Baltimore,  Md.;  and  Mrs.  Jane  Holub, 
Trenton,  N.J. 

Come  around,  Mr.  Hanson,  and  make  your  statement  first. 

Witliout  objection  your  prepared  statement  will  be  inserted  in  the 
record  and  if  you  can  give  the  committee  your  views  on  the  so-called 
special  revenue  sharing  package  in  contrast  to  the  categorical  pro- 
gitims,  we  would  like  to  hear  your  views  along  that  line. 

[The  prepared  statements  referred  to  follow :] 

STATKifBN'T  OF  JaCK  W.  HANSON",  FEDERAL  PitOGllAMS  AdMINISTBATOB,  MINNESOTA 

State  Depaht.^iext  of  Educatiox 

Chairman  Perkins,  members  of  the  committee,  I  nm  Jack  Wm*  lianson,  Federal 
Programs  Administrator  for  the  Minnesota  State  Department  of  ICducation.  I 
have  had  the  responsibiHty  for  the  administration  of  Title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  since  January,  1960. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  this  Committee ;  in  my  testimony 
I  will  speak  to  those  aspects  of  P.I/.  89-10,  H.'R.  69  and  H.R.  10  which  relate  to 
the  education  of  disadvantaged  children. 

Q  (1070) 
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Apjiroxiiiiately  1,000,000  iniblio  and  private  sdiool  cliiUlren  attend  elcm(»nturv 
and  socomljirj  schools  in  Minnosutjrs  4So  school  districts.  More  than  one  half  of 
t  los-e  pniHls  two  concentrated  in  40  school  districts.  Tlie  other  oOO,OOOare  scattered 
throughout  395  school  districts  covering  75,000  square  miles. 

Altliongli  Minnesota  has  a  population  of  only  3,800,000  our  people  recognr/.e  and 
accept:  i]w  respon-sihility  to  support  puhJie  education  : 

Kdiicatlon  is  the  largest  item  in  the  State's  budget.  Approximatelr  ?il,000  000,000 
a  year  is  spent  on  ehunentary  and  secondary  education  costs. 

Almost  70  per  cent  of  all  costs  of  education  are  horne  by  the  State. 

Ili'cent  changes  in  tlie  property  tax  structure  do  uiuoU  to  achieve  equalization 
of  education  regardless  of  the  district's  tax  base. 

Stale  Jaw  mandates  special  support  for  the  education  of  handicapi)ed  children, 
tor  iiniovative  and  experimental  programs,  for  desegregation  efforts  iuid  for 
school  districts  with  large  numbers  of  children  from  families  receivinsr  AFDC 
])ayn]ents.  .  . 

Per  pui)il  expenditures  in  Minnesota  exceed  $1,000  for  elementary  and  second- 
ary education. 

This  evidence  of  public  concern  for  excellence  in  education  has  had  visibh* 
results : 

In  nationrtlly  recogniswui  measures  of  educational  excellence.  (Iowa  Tes*-  of 
Basle  Skills,  Stanford  Achievement  Test  and  the  California  Test  of  Basic  Skills), 
Minnesota's  piipils  consistently  rank  near  the  top. 

The  proportion  of  pupils  who  gniduate  from  high  school  is  tlie  highest  in  the 
nation  and  has  been  so  for  several  years. 

Minnesoljins  as  a  group  make  the  highest  showing  on  the  selective  service  list^ 

Two  out  of  three  Minnesota  high  school  graduates  go  on  to  some  form  of  nost- 
sec'oiidary  education.  * 

But  in  spite  of  this  concern,  this  sui)port,  and  this  excellence,  oiir  schools  are 
faJling  to  teach  a  significant  proportion  of  the  children  in  Minnesota  <;Iassrooms- 

All  States  reahzed  that  they  had  school  populations  who,  after  spending  r> 
years  in  classrooms,  were  still  basically  illiterate.  In  1905,  this  national  concern 
was  addressed  by  the  Congress.  For  the  first  time,  sizable  fi.scal  re.sonrces  of  the 
Federal  government  were  directed  at  improving  the  educational  oportunities 
ot  a  specine  group  of  elementary-secondary-aged  pupils. 

Sui)erintendeiits  of  schools  in  Minnesota  are  pretty  much  in  agreement  that 
a  strong  need  exi.sts  for  the  contiimatioh  of  Title  I,  ESBA,  that  Title  I  does  work, 
ami  that  in  the  foreseeable  future  there  are  no  possibilities  of  obtaining  the 
additional  resources  needed  to  addre.ss  the  special  needs  of  educationally  dis- 
advantaged children  from  sources  other  than  the  Federal  government.  If  the 
pupils^  mu^^^  ^^^^^  federal  support  of  disadvantaged 

Nearly  seven  years  ago  we  deflne'd  a  Title  I  eligible' child  as  cpq  who  was 
acnieving  a  year  or  more  below  grade  level  in  basic  .skills  or  a  younger  child  who 
upon  tlie  best  evidence  available  would  be  achieving  a  vear  morcs  l>elow  grade 
level  in  the  future  unless  programs  in  addition  to  the  regular  currieiduin  were 
provided.  The  needs  assassment  techniQues  now  in  use  by  the  schools  provide  more 
sophisticated  and  accurate  data  to  identify  children  in  need  of  Title  I  services 

The  datii  now  being  collected  in  Title  I  eligible  schools  provide  evidence  about 
t  iG  characteristics  of  educationally  disadvantaged  children  so  that  those  with 
the  most  critical  needs  may  be  served. 

'Most  teachers  received  only  the  most  meager  instruction  in  tedc?)ing  the  educa- 
tionaUy  disadvautaged  child.  Their  college  courses  in  education  were  primarily 
directed  toward  teaching  the  average  child.  This  is  significant  because  the  best 
evidence  available  suggests  that  teachers  fail  in  their  efforts  to  teach  reading 
to  as  uiauy  as  15  per  cent  of  their  pupils.  Teachers  also  fail  to  effectively  teach 
about  the  same  proportion  of  children  even  the  most  rudimentary  arithmetic 
concepts. 

In  our  state,  these  pupils  are  the  educationally  deprives^;  they  are  the  Title  I 
eliglDles;  they  are  children  who  sit  through  a  year  of  s(;iioolihg  making  little 
or  no  progress;  they  are  frequently  turned  olt  by  the  regular  curriculum  These 
rrii'!,ontW'''„K  ^  "»nPulsory  attendance  laws,  might  not  attend  school,  and 
nS„i  ^  f"^  ""^  themse  ves  in  spite  of  the  law.  They  are  probably  ciilturallY 
f,.n?  i?J'/o  to^^e  hiain  damaged.  They  can  best  be  described  as  reluc- 

tant learners.  They  are  children  who  require  special  handling.  The  special  handl- 
ing requires,  money.  For  the  past  seven  years,  BSBA,  Title  I  has  provided  the 
^"^thef.^niiir''"'  ''""liiff  I«       sto'«^  as  I  a™L  the  casrinln'^sl 
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Jliiiiiesota's  oiititU'ineiit  inidor  PJa  80-10  lia«  boeri  bctwoen  $20  and  ?2r>  milKoii 
for  eacii  year  i\t  ilie  ])r(»griiiii.  School  <listricts  linvo  been  reqinrt^d  to  prepart! 
progriiiii«  of  sufRcicMit.  scope  and  quality  to  iusuro  the  host  possible  ohant^ 
of  i)rograiii  .success  as  prereqiiiyites  for  project  approval.  In  general,  our  office 
lia«  ii(»t  acct»pted  a  project  for  less  than  $5,000.00  and  has  for  several  ,vears, 
required  that  $;]00.00  of  supplemental  services  be  provided  for  each  child  in  the 
project  Coo^)erative  projects  have  heli)ed  scliool  districts  with  smaller  allocations 
to  effectively  i)rovide  programs  for  children  who  would  otherwise  not  be  served. 

KSMA,  Title  I  has  had  some  remarkable  effects  on  education  iu  Miiniosota.  It 
emj)loys  this  fiscal  year,  ItXX)  full  and  part-time  certificated  teachers  and  17(50 
4n<les.  But  more  important  than  this,  it  has  served  well  some  G0,000  children 
annually,  all  of  AVhoiii  were  disadvjintag(»d  in  a  basic  skill  subject.  Nearly  !J0 
per  cent  of  all  l^tle  I  funds  have  been  s]>ent  for  reading  and  mathematics. 

Though  the  evaluation  of  programs  for  fiscal  1072  has  not  been  entirely  com- 
jdeted — it  apiH?ars  that  75  per  cent  of  the  children  in  reading  projects  made  at 
least  one  year's  growth  iu  achievemeut  during  the  year  and  that  a  third  or  more 
made  gains  iis  great  as  or  greater  than  a  year  and  a  half. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  disadvantaged  children  should  he  making  far  greater 
gains  than  have  been  shown  because  they  receive  a  year  of  botii  regular  class- 
room instniction  and  Title  I  special  help.  Critics  of  Title  I  maintain  that  the 
concentrated  sers-ices  Title  I  children  have  received  have  merely  held  the  line  in 
terms  of  educational  progress,  and  that  Title  I  has  done  little  to  enable  children 
to  achieve  at  the  level  of  their  age  mates.  This  criticism  fails  to  consider  the 
basic  problem  of  dealing  with  a  disadvantaged  child;  that  of  "turning  him  hack 
on"  to  education  after  botli^-^ie- and ;his  family  have  had  few  positive  or  reward- 
ing experiences  with  the  school  system. 

Title  I  has  sought  jto  do  something  that  has  never  been  done  before — to  teach 
the  child  who  in  previous  years  was  allowed  to  sit  through  year  after  year  of 
cla.ssroom  instruction  without  being  taught  to  read  or  cipher. 

Title  I  has  sought  to  do  something  that  had  been  done  before — to  reach  the 
ehild  who  heretofore  has  received  from  education  only  minimal  consideration. 
Until  the  educationally  disadvantaged  have  had  successful  school  experiences 
and  themselves  become  the  parents  of  children  for  whom  they  wish  educational 
success,  there  will  be  a  need  for  continuation  of  excellent  programs  of  compen- 
satory education.  We  would  hope  that  Congress  would  recognize  the  need  for 
special  programs  for  the  educationally  disadvantaged,  and  the  uniqueness  of  the 
Title  I  efEort 

Our  state  hfls  found  that  efforts  to  Involve  parents  in  the  learning  experiences 
of  their  children  are  essential  to  the  elimination  of  the  cyclical  effect  of  educa- 
tional disadvantagement  A  small  grant  from  the  federal  government  helped  us 
launch  a  parent  movement  that  has  been  valuable.  However,  many  parents  of 
educationally  deprived  children  are  themselves  the  product  of  the  same  meager 
eductional  programs  available  to  their  children,  prior  to  Title  1.  While  they  are 
willing  to  meet  to  help  consider  the  educational  problems  of  their  eUildren,  they 
do  not  belong  to  the  power  structure  of  the  community,  and  only  the  strength  of 
the  Title  I  law.  Office  of  Elducation  regulations,  and  the  administrative  arm  of 
the  State  Education  Agency  keeps  them  in  a  position  to  make  their  wishes  known 
to  the  school. 

•Funds  available  for  Title  I  state  administration  have  never  been  adequate  to 
meet  commitments  for  technical  assistance,  program  monitoring  and  evaluation. 
No  doubt  states  of  smaller  geographic  area  and  a  concentrated  population  are 
able  to  administer  Title  I  more  effectively  on  the  limited  amount  of  funds  now 
available.  Late  funding  has  made  program  planning  quite  difficult.  The  current 
questions  on  funding  levels  and  the  possibility  of  termination  of  the  legislation 
has  caused  real  concern  among  parents  of  Title  I  children,  their  teachers,  and 
others  interested  in  the  Title  I  effort. 

The  amount  of  money  available  to  Minnesota  under  Title  I  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  provide  programs  for  even  half  of  the  children  in  need  of  them.  The 
rising  costs  of  education  have  required  many  scliool  districts  to  cut  back  on  pro- 
grams where  their  entitlement  has  remained  stable  or  been  reduced  over  the  years. 

From  my  testimony  it  should  be  obvious  that  in  our  state,  Title  I  is  meeting 
its  commitment  to  serve  educationally  disadvantaged  pupils.  Parents  of  the  dis- 
advantaged are  beginning  to  learn  their  role  In  the  educational  process  affecting 
their  children.  Educators  are  on  the  threshold  of  knowing  how  to  reach  the 
reluctant  learner.  Teachers  are  bein^  trained  in  methods  of  responding  to  the 
individual  problem  of  the  disadvantaged  child  as  the  result  of  a  significant  expen- 
^^•"-.ure  of  Title  I  funds  for  their  in-service  education.  The  significant  gain  thafc 
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pupils  have  made  over  the  past  several  years  as  the  result  of  Title  I  funding  must 
not  be  allowed  to  be  dissipated. 

1  am  also  fearful  that  without  sufficient  federal  funding  to  meet  the  needs  of 
dib-advantaged  pupils,  school  districts,  Because  of  economic  pressure,  will  be 
forced  to  abandon  their  Title  I  efforts. 

'The  economic  pressures  on  states  and  local  government  subdivisions  are  enor- 
mous; the  need  for  federal  help  remains.  The  only  way  that  all  schools  could 
conceivably  provide  the  kind  of  equality  in  education  indicated  by  the  Serrano 
decision  would  he  through  federal  assistance,  II.R.  10  could  provide  the  biisis  for 
this  equality  in  educational  opportunities  while  accepting  as  first  priority  the 
need  to  provide  funds  for  compensatory-education  programs  iu  sufiicient  amounts 
to  make  a  real  impact  upon  educational  disadvantagement. 

As  we  see  it  in  Minnesota,  II.R.  IG  would  provide  funds  for  the  general  im- 
provement of  educational  opportuniti?.s  for  all  elementary  and  secondary  children. 

Aid  for  general  education  and  Title  I  are  not,  as  I  see  them,  compatible  con- 
cepts. The  one  is  general  funding  for  the  common  good  and  the  other  a  specific 
categorical  program  for  a  definite  population  and  purpose. 

'We  would  endorse  general  aid  only  if  it  were  assumed  that  funds  would  be 
available  in  addition  to  the  categorical  aid  now  provided  by  Title  I.  Title  I  cate- 
gorieal  aids  nnist  be  funded  at  a  level  which  will  permit  the  states  and  local 
educational  agencies  to  more  nearly  meet  the  needs  of  all  disadvantaged  children 
before  funds  for  the  general  support  of  education  are  authorized. 


Statement  by  Thomas  A.  Murray,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Admoistkator,  Title  I, 

State  op  Minnesota 

Mr,  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  strongly  support  a  continuation 
of  Title  I  legislation  as  a  separate  categorical  entity  for  the  forseeable  future.  The 
rovis-ions  of  the  formula  for  allocation  of  funds  among  school  districts  as  stated 
in  HR  69  would  present  funding  problems  for  local  school  districts.  Mr.  Jack  Wm. 
Hanson,  Title  I  Administrator  for  Minnesota,  speaks  to  these  problems  in  his 
testimony.  However,  amending  Title  I  legislation  with  a  Part  B  for  state  agency 
programs  would  strengthen  Title  I,  Current  funding  patterns  tend  to  pit  advo- 
ciites  of  one  disadvantaged  group  against  another. 

T  pm  in  agreement  with  Congressman  Perkins'  statement  (Congressional  Rec- 
ord, January  18,  1973)  that  funding  for  support  of  supplementary  compensatory 
education  programs  for  educationally  deprived  children  must  remain  the  first 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  field  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education.  Compensatory  education  must  remain  categorical  for  the  for- 
seeable future  and  must  exist  separate  from  any  general  revenue  sharing  effort 
in  education.  Educationally  dei)rived  children  and  the  educational  problems  they 
represent  almost  always  receive  the  lowest  priority  rating  in  state  and  local 
decisions  concerning  resource  allocation. 

Historically,  the  task  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  has  been  to  edu- 
cate a  limited  number  of  children  for  skilled  and  professional  roles  in  society.  As 
u  result,  educators  were  often  unconcerned  about  those  who  made  little  progress. 
However,  in  recent  years  our  society  has  been  unable  to  find  constructive  places 
for  large  numbers  of  unskilled  and  under-educated  people.  In  tlie  lOOO's,  it  was 
recognized  that  the  task  of  education  was  to  effectively  educate  all  children. 
Title  I  represents  the  first  major  commitment  to  this  very  difficult  task  by  recog- 
nizing the  impact  of  concentration-s  of  educationally  deprived  children  on  the 
ability  of  local  school  districts  to  provide  the  necessary  supplementary  services 
in  their  behalf. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in  Minnesota  alone — a  state  which  ranks  high  in 
educational  quality — there  may  be  more  than  120,000  educationally  deprived 
children  out  of  a  total  of  approximately  one  million  school  age  children.  These 
are  children  who  are  not  making  adequate  progress  in  relation  to  their  age  mates. 
Poverty,  cultural  predispositions  which  are  at  variance  with  the  values  and 
expectations  of  tLiV  school  and  repeated  school  failure  are  the  major  contributory 
factors.  Educationally  deprived  children  represent  problems  which  are  extremely 
difficult  to  resolve  through  the  use  of  traditional  educational  approaches.  Title  I 
has  provided  resources  with  which  to  seek  new  alternatives  and  approaches. 

Criticism  of  Title  I  is  weighted  with  evidence  from  the  initial  years  of  its  imple- 
mentation. However,  it  should  be  noted  that  never  before  has  such  a  massive, 

►phistlcated  effort  been  undertaken  in  behalf  of  deprived  children.  Since  the  lag 
"'tween  the  development  of  new  educational  approaches  and  their  acceptance 
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by  Uirg(i  luimbcrs  of  S(?l)ool  districts  lias  iilT\*fiys  been  }?reat,  iinplemciitation  prob- 
lems «li(mUl  not  have  becu  unexijeoted.  Moreover,  requirements  such  as  target 
seiKiol  ideiiti/icJitioii,  eomprehoitsive  Jieods  assessment,  performance  objectives 
and  program  budgeting  represent  eoneopts  iu  edueation  which  were  little  under- 
stood an<l  rnrolj^  practiced  prior  to  lOCo. 

Ueceiit  developments  in  Miiniesota*s  experience  with  Title  I  argue  for  a  con- 
tinuation at  higher  fuiidinir  levels  and  should  do  much  to  answer  a  declining 
nmul»er  of  cdtics.  JJuriiig  the  lirst  years  of  Title  I  there  were  no  districts  with 
jjrojects  containing  pprformnuoe  objectives.  Data  from  the  1970-71  school  year 
show  that  almost  half  of  the  npplicant  districts  Jiad  such  objt?ctives.  Evaluation 
Uat4i  for  tliat  school  year  show  that  40  percent  of  the  participating  children  made 
more  tlian  a  one  year  gain  in  reading.  Ninety-three  percent  experienced  uieasur- 
alile  gains.  The  data  are  similar  for  mathenmtics.  Minnesota's  emphasis  on  early 
int(u*vention  (grades  1-3)  appeals  to  be  yielding  pnunising  results.  Minnesota 
has  a  ra])idly  growing  number  of  n?p]icable  projects  but  our  elTorts  at  dissemina- 
tion are  greatly  Immiiered  by  the  serious  lack  of  state  administration  funds  for 
data  collection  and  disseniimition. 

Minnesota  lias  recently  developed  a  revised  management  sys.tem  which  holds 
<'ousiderable  promise  for  the  future.  It  will  effectively  meet  most,  if  not  all,  of 
tfie  present  legislative  requirements  and  will  yield  siitlieient  evidence  at  the  state 
level  concenung  major  aeeoimtability  questions.  Basic  to  this  process  are  the  ])ro- 
oedures  in  our  revised  application  form  and  nmterials.  The  forms  (included  as  an 
appendix  to  this  testimony^  are  used  as  a  management  tool  rather  than  asimi)le 
statement  of  assurauce.s. 

Careful  study  of  educational  literature  and  practice  has  I'esultcd  in  the  develop- 
uuMit  of  a  uniform  process  for  conducting  a  c-ompreliensive  educational  needs 
assessment  This  allows  for  uniform  data  collection  from  all  participating  dis- 
tricts. It  is  the  data  hasc  used  for  insuring  that  the  most  seriously  deprived  chil- 
dren recjeivc  Uie  highest  priority  for  service.  The  needs  assessment  process  also 
r.llows  Xiyy  uniform  performance  criteria  olijcetives  and  evaluation  techniques. 
Data  collection  problems  will  be  greatly  reduced,  possibilities  for  replication 
studies  enhanced  and^liard  evidence  about  the  impact  of  this  program  on  children 
will  be  of  greater  praetical  value  for  decision  nmkcrs  at  all  levels.  Perhaps  die 
most  impressive  result  will  be  found  in  insuring  that  evidence  will  become  avail- 
able to  .show  that  *'those  educationally  deprived  children  who  have  tlie  greatest 
need  for  assistance"  are  receiving  direct,  concentrated  services.  This  has  been  a 
primary  rc*fi«irement  of  Title  1  but  until  now  there  has  been  little  evidence  about 
its  effeetiv(j  implementation.  Procedures  incorporated  in  our  application  process 
have  been  tested  in  Minnesota'^s  child-caring  institutions  for  several  years  and 
have  resulteil  in  many  of  our  programs  receiving  national  acclaim. 

In  my  contacts  with  school  officials,  both  in  Minnesota  and  nationallv,  two 
major  problems  constantly  ari.sc.  These  include  funding  and  the  possible  effects 
of  revenue  sharing  on  Title  I.  Minnesota  has  found  that  an  investment  of  about 
.$300  per  child  in  supplementary  funds  is  necessary  to  show  practical  results. 
Therefore  we  are  only  able  to  serve  some  40,000  children,  primarily  iu  grades 
1  through  3.  Funds  do  not  allow  for  serving  great  numbers  of  children  in  grades 
4  through  6,  paiticularly  in  fast-growing  suburban  districts.  Programs  at  the 
junior  and  senior  higli  school  are  essentially  non-existent  Most  of  the  criticism 
i-eceived  by  our  office  about  Title  I  in  the  past  year  results  from  inadequate  fund- 
ing. There  are  substantial  numbers  of  deprived  children  and  tliere  is  evidence  of 
their  concentration  hi  low-income  areas  where  these  exist  as  substantial  pockets. 
However,  the  problems  of  educationally  deprived  children  are  of  a  very  low 
priority  i-ating  iu  school  districts  due  to  increasingly  scarce  resources  and  the 
lack  of  political  power  of  parents  of  such  children  in  school  board  decisions 
Title  I  remains  the  only  viable  hope  for  such  children. 

Revenue  sharing  which  would  allow  states  and  local  communities  to  decide 
who  deprived  children  are  and  how  they  cau  best  be  served  would  seriously 
luidermine  tlie  substantial  progress  of  seven  years  under  Title  I.  T^cal  pressures 
from  various  groups  would  at  best  result  in  a  dilution  of  funds  with  a  correspond- 
ing drop  in  impact  AVorse  stilt  local  definitions  and  priorities  would  likely  result 
in  not  infrequent  diversion  of  funds  to  other  areas  of  education  as  a  response  to 
eompeting  pressures  and  in  some  instances  a  pervasive  lack  of  concern  for  edu- 
cationallv  deprived  children. 

Children  living  in  institutions  would  fare  even  W'orse.  Viable  education  pro- 
grams for  such  children  were  practically  non-existent  prior  to  Title  I.  It  has  only 
l)een  through  Title  I  tliat  educators  are  growing  in  their  concern  for  such  cliil- 
drcn.  "Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind"  w^ould  again  become  the  prevailing  attitude 
toward  such  cliildren. 
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It  is  liard  to  see  liow  children  of  niifsratory  farm  workers  would  be  considored 
at  all  under  state  and  local  revenue  sharing  decisions  since  they  are  only  in  onr 
.  state  for  a  brief  i>eHod.  Tlirouj^h  Title  I  we  have  been  able  to  develop  meaningful 
iater-st4ite,  continuous  educational  programs  for  many  such  cliildren.  However, 
since  tliey  do  not  reside  in  our  state  for  long  periods  during  the  regular  school 
year  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  tliey  would  receive  any  consideration  under 
educational  revenue  shanug.  Tliis  is  not  intended  to  suggest  that  educational 
revenue  sharing  is  not  desirable,  but  that  it  must  not  be  allowefl  to  exist  at  the 
expense  of  educationally  deprived  children  and  depressed  school  districts. 

Stronger  Federal  support  for  state  and  local  education  is  needed  more  than 
ever  before.  The  provisions  of  H.R.  10  are  very  exciting,  nece.ssaiT  and  desirable. 
As  a  tiixpayer  with  children  in  reg\dar  elementary  and  secondary  school  I  wel- 
come and  support  the  provisions  of  H.R.  16.  The  possibilities  of  financial  relief 
on  local  property  taxe.s  it  promises  and  its  requirement  for  accountability  and 
nieasurable  imiirovements  in  pupil  perfonnauee  are  hnidableaud  quite  necessary. 
Seven  years  of  Title  I  has  resulted  in  sign iii cant  educational  change.  The  ivddi- 
tion  of  H.R.  16  promises  oven  greater  changes  in  behalf  of  the  nations'  child^'su. 
Tlie  provisions  of  H.U.  16  deserve  the  support  of  Uispayers  and  educators  alike.  I 
am  particularly  pleased  to  note  that  H.R.  16  as  a  companion  measure  to  Title  I 
iias  built-in  insurances  that  educationally  iioprived  children  and  disadvantaged 
school  districts  remain  the  first  priority  of  this  Congress. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  comment  in  a  very  personal  vein.  ^ly  family  was  quite 
poor.  I  was  seriously  educationally  deprived,  became  delinquent  and  dropped  out 
of  school.  I  have  lived  in  "across  the  tracks"  situations  in  smalt  towns  as  well  as 
a  large  city  slum.  By  tlie  time  I  was  seven  I  had  clarified  for  myself,  my  relation- 
ship to  s<;'hools  and  other  agencies :  a  failure  without  any  chance  of  success.  Were 
it  not  for  a  federally  funded  rehabilitation  program  which  a.ssist^l  me  at  the 
age  of  22  I  would  still  be  a  tax  user  rather  tlian  a  taxpayer.  The  program  off ere<l 
luiancial,  educational  and  moral  support  without  which  I  might  never  have 
broken  the  cycle  of  despair  and  lack  of  hope  which  oppresses  m&uy  i)eopie  in  simi- 
lar circumstances.  For  too  many  deprived  children,  programs  such  as  Title  I  are 
their  primary  source  of  hope  for  the  future.  My  problem^  and  tliose  of  others 
like  me  are  categorical  and  not  easily  understood.  They  require  a  specific,  client- 
centered  response  to  be  effective.  Title  I  is  one  such  person.  It  deserves  greater 
support 

STATEMENT  CF  JACK  W.  HANSON,  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDTTCATION,  MINNESOTA, 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  THOMAS  A.  MURRAY,  PE.  D.,  ASSISTANT 
ADMINISTRATOR,  TITLE  I,  STATE  OF  MINNESOTA 

Mr,  Hankon,  Chairman  Perkins  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
am  Ja'ck  AVilliam  Hanson,  Federal  projgrams  administrator  for  the 
Minnesota  State  Department  of  Education.  I  have  had  tlie  responsi- 
bility for  the  administration  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  since  January  196(). 

In  going  to  the  question  that  you  presented,  Chairman  Perkhis,  v»e 
have  in  the  statement  some  comments  poilaining  to  revenue  shariiig. 

We  would  endorse  general  aid  revenue  sharing,  whatever  the  title 
would  be,  only  if  it  were  assumed  that  funds  would  be  available  in 
addition  to  categorical  aid  now  by  title  I. 

Title  I  funds  must  be  fmided  at  a  level  to  permit  States  and  local 
educational  agencies  meet  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  children  before 
funds  for  general  education  are  authorized. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  ask  you,  Dr.  Hanson,  as  the  Federal 
program  administrator,  have  tlie  results  that  you  have  obtained,  the 
achievement  results:  rrom  title  I  been  satisfactory? 

Mr.  Hanson.  The  achievement  results  in  Minnesota,  I  think  have 
been  exemplary. 

As  you  know  they  have  been  under  fire  nationally.  We  are  not  going 
far  enough  fast  enough  with  educationally  disadvantaged  children. 

O 
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There  are  people  who  say  wlien  we  make  a  yeiu-'S  progress,  we  are 
only  miiuituming  a  constant  level  of  retardation^  ... 

Cliainnan  Pkiikixs.  You  feel  that  so  much  of  the  criticism  to  title 
I  is  due  to  the  fact  that  for  the  first  few  years,  they  arc  scattered  to 
such  a  great  degree,  contrasted  in  late  years  where  we  have  zeroed  in 
on  niatlu  reading?,  and  subjects  of  tliat  nature. 

Am  I  correct  in  that  ass\imption  ? 

Mr.  Hanson.  I  think  this  is  a  very  correct  assnmptioi\.  We  are  still 
being  criticized  for  problejns  that  existed  in  title  I  several  years  ago. 
Some  of  the  studies  that  have  been  made  to  damn  title  I  are  using 
obsolete  data. 

Chairman  PianuNS.  That  is  correct.  Ninety  percent  of  tbem  are 
using  obsolete  data. 

Mr.  Hanson.  Minnesota  has  concentrated  $300  per  eligible  child. 

Chairman  Pkrkixs.  That  is  a  remarkable  program  in  my  judgment. 

No\\%  tlie  studies  that  we  have  made,  our  own  committee  studies, 
show  tliat  the  school  pex)ple  throughout  the  country  by  and  large  feel 
that  the  achievement  from  the  results  of  title  I  have  been  very  good 
hi  the  past  2  years  partcularly  more  so  than  ever  before. 

We  have  run  these  studies  every  year.  But  W'e  are  vitally  concerned 
about  the  distribution  of  funds  this  year  when  we  consider  having  to 
fret  an  appropriation  of  more  than  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  for 
title  T,  and  I  know  we  liave  so  some  good  friends  on  tliis  committee 
that  have  even  suggested  that  the  funds  be  distributed  on  the  test 
score  basis. 

The  legislation  is  going  to  be  introduced  along  that  line.  I  am  won- 
dering how  the  States  would  fare  and  how  we  can  more  equitably 
distribute  the  funds  on  one  and  a  half  billion  dollars,  assuming  that 
we  liave  no  move  f imding  from  the  F'edernl  level. 

It  would  take  approximately  $3  billion  today  under  the  1970  census 
figures  for  us  to  get  the  same  amount  of  money  in  Kentucky  that  we 
are  presently  receiving  under  one  and  a  half  billion. 

Do  you  have  any  views  along  this  line  where  j^ou  could  give  us  a 
little  ^'uidance  on  distribution  of  the  money  ? 

Mr.  Hanson.  YeSs  I  do  but  if  I  may  I  would  like  to  introduce  Dr. 
Thomas  Murray,  assistant  title  I  administrator. 

Dr.  MuiuiAY.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Using  test  scores  in  title  I,  the  studies  show,  plus  exi>ei'ience  of  the 
schools,  that  presently  not  all  children  are  tested  e\^ery  year,  nor  aie 
they  tested  at  evei^  grade  level,  and  one  of  the  problems  we  have  in 
Alinnesota,  when  we  are  writing  perfonnance  objectives,  is  that  in  | 
doing  needs  assessment  with  our  revised  management  system,  we  cannot 
get  test  score  data  on  all  children.  Schools  nonnall3^  test  at  various 
levels  and  some  schools  test  e\Qvy  cliild,  others  don't. 

Chairman  PEmaxs.  What  concerns  me  about  trying  to  distribute 
funds  on  a  test-score  basis  is  whether  we  would  reach  the  most  dis- 
advantaged. I  know  that  some  people  will  argue  that  we  will  reach  the 
most  disadvantaged  first,  but  every  State  would  have  a  different  pro- 
gram and  make  a  difterent  determination,  just  like  the  so-called 
AFDC  census  in  mv  judgment. 

But  imless  you  had  a  national  test  score  under  one  national  act,  a 
national  test  program  to  give  the  same  test  over  the  country,  then  in 
my  opinion  teachers  could  teach  for  that  test. 
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I  am  of  the  opinion  they  coukl  So  that  is  anotlior  worry  that  I  have 
about  test  scores. 

But  would  we  reach  tlie  disadvantaged  under  the  various  test  scores 
or  would  we  bettex'  reach  the  disadvantaged  under  a  national  test 
scoring  accommodation? 

T)r,  Murray.  Using  standardized  test  scoi-es  inasmuch  as  teachers 
really  don't  use  scores  in  standardiz;cd  achievement  tests  very  highly 
in  their  evaluation  of  student  programs,  since  we  are  also  to  individ- 
ualized instruction,  we  don't  necessarily  have  an  educational  problem 
if  you  are  below  grade  level  on  a  standai'dized  test. 

-You  do,  hoAvever,  have  a  problem  if  you  ai-e  a  >;ear  or  more  below 
grade  level  on  standardized  tests  and  3^our  teacher  is  sending  home  on 
report  cards  D  and  F  for  negative  reporting  of  your  progress. 

If  you  are  what  a  teacher  wdio  believes  you  can't  learn  

Chairman  Pkrkins.  T  think  in  most  instances  there  is  a  correlation, 
that  there  is  connection  between  low  scores  and  disadvantaged  youn,£>- 
stei'S  by  and  large,  but  I  feel  that  if  we  resorted  to  that  formula  in 
distribliting  funds,  it  would  be  a  most  haphazard  way  to  distribute 
them  and  tliere  is  no  way.for  us  to  do  tliat  for  fiscal  1974. 

Am  I  correct  ? 

T>i\  Murray.  I  would  not  see  it  being  able  to  hai)pen  in  fiscal  year 
1974.  I  wofild  have  to  know^  more  about  the  specifics  of  the  testing 
program  in  order  to  comment, 

I  understand  that  there  is  going  to  be  legislation  introduced  u.sing 
criterion  i*eference  testing  on  a  national  sample  but  I  am  afraid  I 
don't  know^  enough  about  that  proposal  to  really  comment  intelligently, 

Mr.  Qtjtk.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Chairman  Perkins.  Yes. 

jNIr.  QuiK.  Your  questions  caused  me  to  get  into  this  whole  thing. 
Let  us  assume  that  you  are  right,  Mr,  Chairman,  that  this  was 
haphazard. 

How'  could  anything  be  more  haphazard  than  the  present  distribution 
formula? 

Chairman  Perkims.  Let  me  say  to  my  good  friend  that  we  reached 
the  disadvantaged  under  the  1960  census  on  an  income  level  all  over 
the  country  and  invariablj^  the  youngsters  with  the  low  income  arc 
the  disadvantaged  or  the  most  disadvantaged,  and  that  has  been  to 
my  way  of  thinking  the  most  equitable  way  to  distribute  the  funds 
aiid  still  happens  to  be  the  most  equitable  way. 

But  the  reason  we  are  trying  to  get  away  fi-om  that  thing  is  to 
save  dollars  today.  That  in  my  judgment  is  the  administration's  view- 
point because  due  to  the  shift  in  population  avc  cannot  afford  to  let 
any  State  have  less  than  they  have  been  receiving  in  the  past,  and 
the  shift  in  the  population  according  to  the  1970  census  figures  would 
require  approximately  $3  billion  to  let  the  States  like  Kentucky  receive 
as  much  as  they  are  presently  receiving. 

If  we  could* get  that  appropriation,  that  is  the  best  w\ay  to  go  today 
in  my  opinion. 

Mr,  QuiK.  Mr,  Chairman,  let  me  explain  it  this  way:  In  Kentuclry% 
as  in  every  other  State,  there  are  some  Idds  wlio  can't  read.  Not  all  of 
those  kids  come  from  families  w^ith  incomes  below  $2,000  or  $3,000, 

Chairman  Perkins.  That  is  correct. 

Mi\  QuTE,  Some  come  from  families  with  incomes  of  over  $6,000. 
Pi^^-hose  arc  the  most  educationally  disadvantaged.  You  see  the  poor  child 
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who  can  read  at  grade  kvcl  is  not  disadvantaged.  It  doesn't  make 
any  sense,  to  ine  to  distribute  tlie  money  based  on  the  fact  tliat  tliey 
are  poor.  Sure  tliere  is  a  liiglier  percentage  of  odv.cationally  disad- 
vantaged among  the  poor  but  not  all  poor  or  wealthy  kids  ai*e  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Xot  all  poor  and  not  all  wealthy.  All  of  us 
know  that  the  greatest  T:)crcGntage  happen  to  be  in  the"  category  of 
low  income,  from  studies  we  have  had. 

Mr.  QuiE.  You  show  me  the  studies. 

Chairman  Pkrkins.  We  have  the  studies. 

Mr.  QuiE.  j  haven't  seen  them  yet.  The  intei'esting  thing  is  that 
so  ]nany  people  talk  about  that  but  they  don't  conduct  the  studies. 
You  can't  get  them  to  conduct  the  studies.  The  only  thing  I  have  seen 
was  the  study  that  Gene  Grlass  did  which  indicates,  and  I  remember 
those  fi.qrures.  that  of  the  kids  with  sever-e  reading  difficulty,  21  percent 
were  fi  m  familjes  with  incomes  below  $3,000,  44  percent  were  from 
families  between  $8,000  and  $6,000.  and  35  percent  were  from  families 
above  $6,000. 

That  means  when  you  use  the  $2,000  iigiu-es  as  we  have  been  doing 
in  the  past,  wo  haven't  been  reaching  21  percent. 

Chairman  Peiskixs.  We  have  rumerous  studies  that  show  80  per- 
cent of  the  disadvantaged  arc  within  the  poverty  figure  groups. 

Mi\  QuiE.  I  would  love  to  see  those  studies. 

Ml'..  Leiikax.  May  I  say  something  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  poor 
child  can  read  at  grade  level  and  still  be  educationally  and  culturally 
deprived  if  he  goes  home  to  Jiis  house,  tliere  are  no  books. 

There  are  other  essenthil  factors  to  make  up  a  completely  well 
rounded  environment  which  are  availabk:  lo  the  American  middle 
class  child.  If  this  occasional  or  minority  of  deprived  children  are 
reading  at  grade  level,  they  still  need  reinforcement  to  stay  in  that 
level  and  not  become  discouraged  and  frustrated. 

I  think  this  is  very  important  because  you  can  bring  a  child  to 
grade  level  and  you  seud^^him  back  to  the  deprived  neighborhood  and 
if  you  don't  fight  to  keep  him  up  there,  he  is  not  going  to  stay  there. 

Jlr,  Q.uiE.  Dr.  Jlui'ra}^  we  have  an  assumption  that  the  only  reason 
why  poor  kids  are  educationally  disadvantaged  is  because  they  don't 
liave  books  in  the  home.  That  is  a  cause,  but  I  think  it  is  only  one 
small  part  of  it. 

May  I  ask.  Dr.  Mnrra}'-,  what  you  feel  are  the  causes  of  a  child  not 
staying  up  at  grade  level.  They  start  out  at  first  grade  and  nobody 
knows  whether  they  are  at  grade  level  or  not  then. 

Dr.  Murray.  I  don't  like  to  talk  about  causes  because  that  talks 
about  the  probleni  existing  within  the  child  and  I  think  a  large  part 
of  the  problem  exists  in  the  school  tliat  serves  him,  both  in  teacher 
skills  and  curriculum. 

I  think  thnt  in  my  testimony  I  stated  that  what  I  considered  to  be 
the  three  major  contributory  factors  to  educational  deprivation  are 
poverty  Avliere  that  exists  at  discernible  poverty  in  a  community  but 
also  those  children  whose  cultural ^predis]3ositions  are  at  variance  with 
expectations  of  the  school  and  tliose  children  who  really  have  a  moti- 
vation to  learn  but  their  first  experiences  in  school  are  failure 
experiences. 

Tliis  sets  up  a  vicious  circle  which  gets  them  increasingly  in  trouble, 
link  it  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  we  really  don't 
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have  in  this  country  in  our  educational  sj^stcm  very  many  cducatablc 
retarded  cliildren  until  fourth  grade. 

At  fourtli  grade  a  child  is  9  years  old  and  he  is  old  enough  to  act 
out  bis  failures.  So  the  incidents  level  of  handicapped  children  go  up 
at  grade  4. 

I  think  there  is  not  a  single  cause.  There  are  contributory  factors 
and  poverty  is  one  but  there  are  otliers  and  these  generate  just  as  nuich 
from  the  school  as  they  do  from  the  home  of  the  child. 

Our  schools  have  i-ecognized  that  the  task  of  education  is  to  educate 
all  children  but  we  still  behave  in  ways  which  assume  that  the  task 
of  the  school  is  to  continue  like  we  did  in  the  thirties  and  forties  to 
educate  a  limited  number  of  youngsters  for  skilled  trades  and 
professions. 

We  haven't  really  changed  our  behavior  much  yet. 
]Mr.  QuiE.  I  will  get  at  the  rest  of  my  questions  later. 
Chairman  Perkixs.  All  right. 

I  want  to  know  what  recommendations  or  suggestions  you  have  for 
the  committee  in  the  way  of  distributing  the  funds  to  reach  the  young- 
sters that  we  intend  to  reach  over  the  Nation  as  an  improvement  over 
the  present  distribution  formula  ? 

Or  would  you  rather  see  us  just  make  a  pitch  and  try  to  get  $3  bil- 
lion appropriated  so  we  can  reach  all  of  these  children  in  the  country? 

Dr.  Murray.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  floor  provision  no  matter 
what  formula  we  go  to. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Give  us  the  provision  you  have  in  mind.  Give 
us  the  suggestion. 

Dr.  MuiuiAY.  I  think  I  would  rather  defer  that  question  to  Mr. 
Hanson. 

Mr.  Hanson.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  provisions  you  have  in  your 
bill,  Chairman  Perkins,  H.E.  69, 1  think  you  have  it  down  to  districts, 
but  I  would  submit  we  ought  to  at  least  have  a  floor  that  no  State  ^ets 
less  than  thej^/  got  in  fiscal  year  1972  because  otherwise  we  are  going 
to  break  continuity  of  program. 

TJic  children  that  schools  have  been  working  to  In  title  I  programs 
may  or  may  not  have  a  program  next  year  unless  there  is  some  kind 
of  a  floor  and  if  there  is  going  to  be  a  major  redistribution  shuffling  of 
maiie}''  among  States  and  witJiin  States,  it  seems  to  me  this  is  going  to 
be  a  terrible  disservice  to  children  who  are  now  in  programs. 

Chaiman  Perkins.  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  that  statement. 
You  have  to  have  a  floor. 

Dr.  Hanson.  There  should  be  a  floor  and  if  there  is  going  to  be  a 
shift  in  the  way  that  the  money  is  distributed,  then  it  ought  to  be 
rather  gradual  so  that  schools  can  make  pLans  to  better  utilize  the 
funds  at  their  disposal. 

Of  coui-se  talking  about  funding,  if  the  Congress  

Chairman  Perkins.  We  will  argue  that  among  ourselves. 

Xow  if  I  understand  you  correctly,  and  I  yield  to  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Quie,  at  tliis  point,  he  states  that  we  need  a  floor.  He  has  suggested 
that  any  revision  be  gradual  so  we  will  not  disturb, on-going  programs. 

Mr.  Quie.  That  is  right.  I  believe  that  we  ha.ve  to  begin  testing  kids 
and  provide  the  money  to  anybody  who  is  educationally  disadvantaged. 
I  don't  care. what  their  income  is.  And  if  you  want  to  get  more  money 
into  education,  you  have  to  have  somebody  with  political  clout  asking 
Q^rit 
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Xow  you  distribute  money  to  families  of  $2,000  or  less. 

;Mr,  Hanson.  No  ;  avc  doirt  distribute — we  distribute,  the  mojiey  gets 
out  in  the  school  district  on  that  basis. 

Mr*  QuiE.  It  is  based  on  liistorical  census  of  $2,000  income  and 
AFDC. 

What  kind  of  political  clout  do  kids  have?  The  people  with  political 
clout  are  people  with  liiglier  incomes,  Tlieir  kids  aren-t  counted  They 
may  know  that  if  they  go  to  target  school  their  kids  can  benefit  from 
it,  but  they  aren't  counted. 

Wliy  do  they  care  whether  we  increase  the  money  above  a  billion 
500  million  or  not.  If  we  provided  a  program  to  reach  every  child  who 
was  educationally  disadvantaged,  we  could  reach  the  kids  wlio  need 
lielp.  With  testing  Avhich  is  being  perfected  now.  it  would  take  lead 
time  until  fiscal  year  197o  to  put  it  into  clfect. 

If  we  don't  help  those  kids,  the^'  are  going  to  be  a  Federal  burden, 
a  welfare  burden,  or  in  a  manpower  retraining  program.  It  can  be  an 
economical  problem. 

This  study  in  front  of  me  indicates  a  high  percentage  of  kids  who 
are  from  families  with  IcvSs  than  $2,000  income,  do  have  seN'cre  educa- 
tional difBculties.  The  study  I  have  hero  shows  that  in  reading,  08.47 
percent  of  those  kinds  in  families  below  $2,000  income  have  severe 
reading  difficulty;  in  the  income  level  between  $2,000  and  $3,200,  58 
percent  have;  in  the  level  between  $8,200  and  $tlrc40b,  48  percejit  have; 
in  the  level  between  $4,400  and  $9,600,  39  i:)erccnt  have,  and  between 
$9,G00  and  $12,800,  36  percent  have  severe  reading  difficulty. 

You  sec,  when  you  get  up  to  $12,000  income,  a  third  of  them  arc 
having  severe  reacting  difficulty  and  need  compejisatory  education.  We 
are  not  beginning  to  reach  the  kids  wdio  need  the  help. 

I  was  really  impressed  when  Mr.  Murray  ijidicated  that  the  school 
is  at  fault,  that  teachers  are  the  fault  of  it;"not  just  the  homo  environ- 
ment. We  have  to  have  programs  that  will  enable  schools  to  upgrade 
their  teachers  and  provide  additional  training.  You  can't  blame  the 
teachers  out  there  who  did  not  have  the  training  in  the  teacher  train- 
ing institutions. 

If  they  have  the  education,  they  are  open  enough  to  learn  how  to  do 
it  riglit,  too.  I  think  at  this  time,  ]Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  in  a  different 
{position  than  we  were  in  1965^  In  1963  we  didn't  know  Avho  the  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  were  really.  We  were  shooting  in  the  dark 
knowing  something  was  wrong  and  we  ought  to  do  something,  I  think 
Congress  did  the  best  we  could.  I  think  we  have  learned  so  much  now 
that  wo  ought  to  base  our  new  legislation  on  what  we  have  learned. 
That  is  my  speech,  not  my  question,  but  I  will  yield. 
Chairman  Perkins.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  inconsistency  in  my 
argimient  and  those  figures.  They  just  show  that  the  lower  the  income, 
the  more  disadvantaged  you  happen  to  be.  That  is  a  strong  corollary 
and  it  has  always  been  and  tliat  is  what  all  of  the  studies  indicate.  But 
if  you  shifted,  you  would  be  with  the  same  amount  of  money  taking 
money  away  from  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ediicationally  cleprived 
cliil  dren  that  are  presently  receiving  help. 

Mr.  Qtjte.  No.  Because  you  see,  right  now,  as  Jack  Hanson  indicated, 
Avhen  the  money  gets  to  tlie  school,  you  don't  limit  it  to  those  poor  kids. 
You  help  anybody  who  needs  help.  So  if  we  are  helping  them  in  the 
target  sdiool,  whj^  not  count  all  ot  those  kids  and  get  the  help  to  them 
V)  '  erever  they  are? 
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If  you  use  only  tlio  |}f)\'evty  fionre,  you  cloivfc  know  wliere  tlicy  Jire. 
Yon  have  seen  liow  inaccnrnto  this  pi'ogram  was  when  in  Minnesota 
tliere  mis  n  oS-percent  reduction  between  the  1060  census  and  1970 
census  in  number  of  kids  tliat  come  from  families  of  $2,000  or  less. 
In  frtct,  there  is  about  the  same  number  of  kids  now  from  families  of 
$4,000  or  less  in  the  1970  census. 

We  have  gone  4  years  past  that 

Cha-innan  Pekktxs.  Don't  yo\i  feel  that  before  we  adopt  the  Quie 
apin-nach,  the  testinor  formula,  that  we  sliould  have  r,  limited  testin<r 
projGfra.m  in  some  school  in  the  country  before  we  go  to  it  on  a  national 
basis,  a  little  demonstration  ])rojcct  before  we  ^o  in  that  direction? 
What  is  your  judsfmcnt  alone;  that  line,  Mr.  Hanson? 

Mr.  ITanson",  We  are  quite  concerned  that  there  v'>uld  have  to  be 
leadtime  if  thei-e  wci'e  i^oing  to  be  any  kind  of  testing  program  that 
would  all  ocatG  the  funds. 

■  In  the  meantime  the  inequities  that  do  exist  in  census  low  income 
dat^i  in  terms  of  distributing  money  at  least  gives  us  a  handle  on  allo- 
cating the  money  to  the  States  and  tiiough  we  are  all  aware  there  isn't 
a  1  to  1  relationship  between  educational  disadvantagement  and  a  low 
income,  there  is  a  veiy  positive  coi-relation  and  we  can  look  to  onr 
target  area  designation  materials  in  Minnesota  and  driving  around  the 
State  and  within  school  districts,  find  the  low  income  attendance  areas 
arc  the  attendance  areas  that  have  the  largest  number  of  educationally 
disadvantaged  children. 

In  massing  pi'ogram,  in  massing  dollars  on  children  and  limiting 
the  number  of  attendance  units  in  which  title  I  activity  can  be  con- 
ducted, we  feel  we  are  getting  back  for  the  buck. 

iWe  are  getting  more  hel]3  for  more  children  than  we  could  if  it  were 
to  be  disti'ibnted  generally  across  the  State. 

Unless  tliere  were  to  Ge  moie  money,  we  could  not  serve  any  more 
children  in  Minnesota  than  we  are  riglit  now.  The  fact  that  there  are 
children  attending  schools  that  are  not  target  areas  that  are  educa- 
tionally disadvantaijed  is  a  fact  of  the  financial  crunch. 

There  isn't  ejiough  moncj^  to  spi^ead  over  all  of  the  children  who  need 
help. 

T>\\  MuitRAY.  May  I  speak  to  my  frustration? 

We  have  a  management  sj'stem  in  Minnesota  which  is  a  fair  system 
and  it  involves  a  comprehensive  educational  assessment  over  all  grade 
levels  in  all  school  districts  and  buildings  in  the  State  who  are  eligible 
to  pai'ticipate. 

ily  big  fnistration  is  that  now  we  can  become  accountable  with  high 
comparable  evidence  and  yet  we  are  serving  so  few  kids  in  Minnesota 
because  we  have  to  concentrate  the  funds  or  we  don't  get  any  impact, 
but  most  of  our  programs  are  going  in  grades  1  through  3. 

Tliei*e  are  some  that  being  through  grade  6.  We  have  almost  no  pro- 
gi-ams  at  jvmior  high  school  level  where  they  are  desperately  needed. 
We  have  no  ]>rograms  at  senior  high  level  with  the  exception  of  the 
large  cities  and  our  basic  problem  really  is  funding  levels. 

There  are  in  any  school  about  20  and  some  people  say  30  percent  of 
the  young-sters  M*ho  are  having  serious  difficulty  in  school  and  some  of 
those  kids  are  affluent.  But  we  can't  servb  even  half  of  those  kids  at 
the  present  funding  figures. 
Q    I  haven't  been  taking  a  look  at  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  Congressman 
•  !/^"uie's  approach.  I  would  be  very  interested  in  doing  that.  But  I  still 
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como  back  to  the  same  frustration.  We  don't  lia\^e  enough  money  now 
even  witli  target  school  admhiistratiou.  Wc  could  through  the  non- 
clillution  factor  serve  children  in  nontarget  schools  if  wc  had  the 
funds  to  take  care  of  those  kids  who  need  help.- 

Under  any  formula  distribution  we  don't  have  enough  money. 

Chairman  Peukixs.  You  are  making  it  plahi  to  this  committee  that 
your  chief  problem  today  is  ijiadequacy  of  funds  where  you  know  you 
Jul  vc  the  target  schools  in  your  State. 

Dr.  Motiiay.  One  community  tliat  I  talked  with,  if  they  had  had  full 
funding,  they  could  have  served  educationally  deprived  children  in 
]iontargcfc  scliools  under  the  nondilution  clause  in  the  Federal  regula- 
tion. We  don't  have  the  money.  We  can't  serve  all  of  the  educationally 
deprived  cliildren  that  are  showing  up  in  our  elementary  schools. 

Chairman  Pekkixs.  Let  me  make  this  observation  in  the  i)resence 
of  all  of  these  coordinators  here  this  morning.  I  would  like  to  vote  out 
a  general  Federal  aid  to  education  bill  today  but  I  think  all  of  us  will 
agree,  and  the  national  leaders,  NEA,  and  other  people  have  so 
testified,  that  we  first  ought  to  protect  title  I,  the  disadvantaged,  and 
get  our  priorities  in  order. 

Before  we  could  go  to  general  aid,  we  would  have  to  peg  title  I 
at  a  certain  number  of  dollars,  $3  billion  or  whatever  it  should  be 
before  we  go  to  general  aid  to  protect  it  and  not  let  it  get  merged  and 
destroy  all  of  the  ongoing  programs. 

Now  it  is  going  to  be  most  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  get  that 
typo  of  funding  and  I  would  think  the  way  the  administration  is  cut- 
ting back  that  they  are  going  to  oppose  the  general  aid  to  education 
bill  at  this  time. 

I  just  don't  know.  I  may  be  wrong,  I  know  they  "are  proposing  the 
special  revenue-sharing  bill. 

At  any  rate,  I  think  it  is  time  for  the  title  I  people  to  get  their  heads 
together  and  begin  to  sit  down  in  a  corner  and  arrive  at  some  type 
of  consensus  to  try  to  give  us  the  best  guidance  possible  as  to  how  we 
can  continue  to  better  serve  the  disadvantaged  in  the  country  and  we 
are  needing  all  of  your  suggestions  because  we  don't  want  to  write 
some  legislation  that  will  destroy  the  ongoing  programs  and  keep  any 
State  from  going  forward  unless  you  target  in  on  the  most  dis- 
advantaged. 

I  am  going  to  turn  this  "meeting  over  to  my  colleague  here  in  a 
moment. 

Mr.  Qtjie..  I  want  to  ask  some  questions. 

Wien  yon  talk  about  aiding  the  most  disadvantaged  first,  which  I 
agree  we  ought  to,  perhaps  the  most  disad^'antaged  are  handicapjDed 
kids.  What  is  happening  now  in  reaching  the  handicapped  kids  with 
title  I  money  in  Minnesota  ? 

Dr,  Mui^RAY,  We,  under  Federal  regulation,  were  able  to  assist 
school  districts  that  were  unable,  using  their  own  funds,  to  implement 
our  law. 

Wc  have  a  mandated  law  in  Minnesota.  The  numbers  of  handicap- 
ped kids  receiving  service  which  increased  from  1,600  in  the  State  for 
learning  disability  type  to  10,000  in  title  I,  was  a  major  influence  in 
that. 

Now,  the  local  school  districts  are  assuming  that  responsibility  on 
their  own  and  with  the  exception  of  State  agency  programs  for  the 
handicapped  an<i  neglected  and  delinquent  public  schools  will  be 
^^"Lvrying  out  that  mandated  law. 
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In  a  number  of  other  States  there  are  handicapped  cliildren  being 
served  in  title  I  where  their  States  do  not  mandate  their  services. 
Mr.  QuiE.  Because  the  State  mandated  services  for  handicapped 


why  the  local  school  has  to  pay  for  it  themselves  ? 

Dr.  MtnmAY.  If  the  local  school  district,  in  tlieir  needs  assessment, 
if  they  are  funding  their  own  program  with  local  and  State  money  and 
some  of  the  kids  going  through  that  special  education  program  arc 
not  making  good  progress  and  on  a  needs  assessment  show  up  need- 
ing help,  if  the  district  can't  afford  it,  we  can  help  them  out  with  those 
j^oungsters. 

But  the  priniarv  responsibility'  in  Minnesota  is  on  the  local  school 
districts  to  provide  those  services  and  make  special  State  aids  avail- 
able. This  is  not  the  case  in  every  state  in  the  union. 

Mr.  QuiE.  If  the  primary  responsibility  is  on  the  local  school  dis- 
trict, and  if  yon  haa  not  passed  that  legislation,  then  those  programs 
would  have  bicen  eligible  for  title  I ;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Hanson.  If  we  didn't  Iiave  the  State  mandated  programs,  if 
school  districts  had  no  special  j^rograms  for  handicapped  children, 
then  our  needs  assessment  instrument  would  be  somewhat  different  so 
we  would  be  picking  up  other  forms  of  handicapped  in  addition  to 
reading  and  mathmatics. 

Dr.  Murray.  We  would  be  .serving  many,  many  liandicaj^ped  chil- 
dren if  it  were  not  for  our  State  mandated  laws. 

Mr.  Hansox.  We  would  not  be  violating  the  regulation  if  we  used 
a  school  district  to  use  title  I  money  to  pick  up  programs  that  slioul  d  by 
law  be  taken  care  of  by  local  support. 

Mr.  QuiK.  I  feel  that  is  an  unfair  aspect  of  the  law,  that  it  is  an  in- 
ducement against  the  States  assuming  responsibilities.  If  you  didn't 
do  it  you  would  get  more  title  I  moneys  in  those  programs. 

It  seems  to  me  title  I  money  ought  to  be  used  to  pay  those  costs  of 
education  over  and  above  the  normal  cost  of  educatmn.  If  a  State 
makes  education  for  the  handicapped  mandatory,  you  should  not  then 
be  cut  off  from  title  I  money. 

Mr.  IIansox.  They  can  still  use  title  I  money  over  and  alcove  the 
State  minimum  program  if  needs  assessment  shows. 

Mr.  QuiE.  I  visited  one  of  the  schools  which  lias  a  program  for 
trainable  retarded  and  found  out  they  can't  use  any  title  I  money  for 
that  program. 

Dr.  MuRKAY.  That  is  a  State  agenc^''  program.  At  Fairbolt  and 
that  is  a  very  distressing  fact.  The  only  programs  that  arc  eligible 
under  the  Public  Law  80-313  amendment  are  those  operated  or  sup- 
ported by  a  State  agency.  When  our  legislature  made  trainable  pro- 
grams mandatory  and  assigned  responsibility  to  the  school  district 
of  residence  of  each  institution,  they  become  public  school  programs 
rather  thau  State  agency  and  thereby  are  ineligible  and  I  think  it 
is  kind  of  traffic  t-oo  because  we  have  had  some  excellent  nationally 
renowned  projects  in  those  institutions  and  there  are  going  to  be  a 
group  of  kids,  about  25  percent  of  those  kids  in  that  program  are  not 
making  progress  and  need  help  over  and  above,  but  it  is  that  quirk  in 
the  law  which  says  State  operated  or  State  supported  which  keeps 
them  from  being  eligible. 

Mr.  QuiE.  How  accurate,  do  you  think,  is  your  assessment  of  student 
needs  in  Minnesota? 
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Dr.  Murray.  Iji-grades  can  tlirou^li  six,  I  ^^•0lIld  say  we  can  be 
about  80  percent  sure  that  in  the  eligible  attendance  areas  throughout 
our  State,  Ave  are  getting  for  the  first  time  evidence  to  show  those  edu- 
cationally deprived  children  who  are  in  greatest  need  of  assistance. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  eft'ective  instrument.  Teachers  have  a  very  inti- 
mate kjxowledge  of  children.  I  think  there  is  high  correspondence 
between  the  needs  assessment  data  and  the  Icind  of  information  com- 
municated to  parents  about  the  programs  tlie  cliildren  are  taking  in 
school. 

Mr.  QuiE.  And  you  say  that  is  statewide  ? 

Dr.  Murray.  Statewide.  We  will  be  able  to  have  uniform  answer 
criteria  objectives  in  every  project  so  that  projects  will  be  replica. 

We  will  be  able  to  report  data  of  a  management  nature  to  decision- 
makers, both  here  in  Congress  and  in  the  Office  of  Education  and 
anybody  else.  And  we  will  be  able  to  be  held  accountable. 

Mr.  QxJiK.  Ninety  percent  accurate  seems  a  lot  better  than  our  pres- 
ent distribution  of  title  I,  using  income  factors,  since  we  have  proven 
according  to  the  change  in  the  census  informatioji  how  far  off  it  was. 

Nevada  has  25  percent  more  children  from  families  with  $2,000  or 
Io.ss  in  11)70  than  tliey  had  in  1960.  In  Miunesota  our  own  State  has 
08  percent  fewer.  North  Carolina  69  percent  fewer. 

The  same  inaccuracy  exists  within  States  because  you  distribute 
money  to  the  counties  based  on  the  Census. 

There  was  one  community  that  has  never  been  poor  in  Mimiesota, 
but  it  just  did  not  happen  to  have  any  rain  at  the  crucial  iime  in  1959 
when  the  income  information  was  developed.  It  began  receiving  bene- 
fits from  title  I  and  continued  all  of  these  years,  because  of  the  holes 
in  the  clouds  in  1959, 

That  can  vary  in  rural  communities.  Other  things  vary  in  the  cities 
as  well.  There  have  been  in  some  cities  some  rapid  changes,  too,  where 
people  with  definite  educational  handicaps  have  moved  into  center 
cities.  Unless  they  go  on  vrelfare,  or  if  they  didn't  earn  more  than 
$2,000,  they  are  not  counted. 

One  thing  I  have  learned  about  Mexican  Americans  is  that  they 
don't  tend  to  go  on  welfare  and,  therefore,  don't  get  counted. 

I  can't  see  anything  more  unfair  than  that  system  we  are  using  Jiow. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  you  indicate  that  j'ou  could  find  90  percent . 
accuracy  in  the  way  you  are  determining  educational  achievement  in 
those  first  six  grades.  The  State  of  Michigan  was  in  here  and  indi- 
cated the  same  thing.  It  is  fascinating  looking  at  the  Fleischman  study 
in  New  York  as  wel^. 

If  we  did  prove  that  we  could  distribute  the  money  quite  accurately 
based  on  testing  and  we  had  enough  leadtime  so  it  did  not  disrupt  the 
operations,  do  you  think  that  that  would  be  an  acceptable  ways 

Dr.  MuRRAi".  I  don't  think  it  would  be  necessarily  an  unacceptable 
way.  I  am  intrigued  by  the  idea.  I  don't  know  how  it  would  work, 
I  would  haA'^c  to  take  a  look  at  it  I  have  talked  about  this  idea  with 
our  Federal  program  coordinator,  Mr.  Ed  Cain  in  Minnesota. 

I  have  some  problems  with  criterion  reference  testing  but  the  idea 
certainly  intrigues  me.  I  think  if  we  did  the  kind  of  needs  assessment 
that  we  have  in  Minnesota  now,  I  think  in  those  communities  that 
now  have  target  schools,  if  we  just  did  it  on  educational  assessment 
and  included  every  elementary  school  within  the  district,  we  would 
'^till  find  ourselves  zeroed  in  on  pretty  mnch  the  same  buildings  we 
"^re  in  now. 
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And  it  would  be  a  fair  systoin.  For  examplo,  wo  are  soi'viiij:^  I'owlm* 
rliildrcn  wlio  attend  nonpublic  schools  this  year  than  we  did  before 
l)ecause  their  needs  were  not  as  great  and  they  nnderstood  this  and  they 
thoii^vlit  it  was  fair  so  we  have  no  problems  thei'e. 

We  have  taken  it  out  of  the  political  realm  that  it  has  so  often  got 
into  in  tlie  .])ast  0  years  but  the  basic  problem  again  would  be.  yon 
woidd  liavG  target  scliools  based  on  educational  need  bnt  thei'c  would 
still  be  about  20  pci'cent  of  the  kids  in  a  nontarget  school  who  would 
have  needs  but  we  wonld  not  have  enongh  money  to  get  to  them. 

Mr.  QuTK,  l^oeajise  the  money  goes  to  target  schools  Avhere  tliere  is  a 
liigh  percentage  of  poveity  existing,  suppose  you  had  a  target  school 
of  400  children  and  40  percent  of  them  were  poor  and  50  jiercent  of 
them  M'erc  educationally  disadvantaged,  meannig  200  children.  Then 
you  had  another  school  of  800  children  and  the  ]>ercentage  was  way 
down  on  the  number  of  poor,  but  there  were  200  childi'cn  or  one-fourth 
who  were  educationally  disadvantaged. 

Vn\y  should  one  school  receive  it  and  not  the  other?  Aren't  they 
both  equally  educationally  disadvantaged? 

T>v.  Murray.  It  is  an  interesting  question  and  I  have  a  hard  time 
handling  it  because  I  keep  thinking  about  the  situation  we  have  right 
now.  In  a  scliool  district  that  I  have  mentioned  to  you  they  had  a 
similar  kind  of  a  i^roblem  and  if  we  had  full  funding  rather  than  $150 
per  child  we  jret  noM',  if  we  had  508  that  would  be  minimum  per  pupil 
grant  under  title  I,  we  could  serve  the  kids  in  two  schools. 

However,  there  is  another  fact  that  even  if  we  went  on  educational 
need,  we  would  have  to  put  concentrated  doses  of  finids  and  services 
into  one  of  those  schools  because  you  can't  spread  the  money  too  thhi. 

I  think  this  is  one  of  the  temptations  that  professional  educators 
have.  They  look  at  the  need  of  the  school  building  more  than  they 
oftcntime  look  nt  the  needs  of  kids  and  they  say,  OK.  if  we  are  going 
to  give  this  building  so  muclv  money,  we  are  going  to  have  to  give  the 
other  building  so  much  nionej^  too,  and  it  S2>reads  the  money  too  thinly 
and  you  don't  get  any  impact. 

I  like  the  provision  in  title  I  that  says  you  have  to  have  sizes,  scope 
and  quality  and  concentrated  services/We  do  it  either  way  in  Minne- 
sota bnt  we  would  still  run  out  of  money. 

I  think  I  said  before  you  got  hei'c  that  we  are  not  able  at  all  to  go 
to  junior  high  school  and  serve  those  kids  and  they  desperately  need  it. 

Mr.  QuiE.  That  is  why  I  said  that  if  yon  are  going  to  just  count 
in  the  formula  kids  of  families  of  $2,000  or  less  and  poverty  children 
who  don't  have  any  political  clout,  you  are  not  going  to  get  money. 
You  have  to  count  the  kids  from  families  who  have  political  clout 
before  you  will  see  money  coming  through  here. 

I  am  convinced  the  Federal  Go^-ernment  will  have  to  spend  sub- 
stantially more  money.  Most  of  j^ou  gentlemen  agreed  with  the  Chair- 
man that  yoxx  ought  to  provide  compensatory  education  for  the  kids 
who  need  it  before  going  to  general  aid,  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Haxsox.  Yes>,  this  is  the  first  st.atement  I  made  in  my  testi- 
mony, that  we  would  be  very  much  in  favor  of  Federal  help  for  gen- 
eral education  but  only  after  we  have  taken  care  of  compensatory 
aid. 

^  Mr.  QuiK.  That  is  not  the  billion  worth  of  compensatory  educa- 
tion. That  means  taking  care  of  the  coirpensatory  needs  where  they 
.exist,  right? 
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'Mw  Haxsox.  Yos. 

yiv.  QuiE.  IIow  «am  yon  going  to  do  tliut  unlops  yon  connt  tlm  ochi- 
rationally  clisjidvnntajred  children  ^vlio  conic  from  fjiniilios  ahovo 
$2,000  or  $8,000  or  $4,000  ? 

Di\  MuRUAY,  Tlien  wlirttover  system  is  worked  ont  must  bo  made  a 
pait  of  the.  law  so  tliat  all  States  follow  it.  I  think  if  we  lc^a^■e  it  up 
to  individnal  States  to  define  what  an  edueationally  deprived  child  is 
and  how  best  to  serve  hi  in,  it  works  to  a  di  sad  vnnta<;'e  because  there 
arc  too  many  pressures  on  local  snperintendcMits  to  divert  funds. 

Mr.  QuiK.  Another  thing  workini?  for  our  advantage  right  iioav  is 
that  there  is  national. assessment  going  on.  Because  of  the  foar  of  na- 
tional assessment  when  this  was  initiated,  the  testing  is  not  done  by 
States,  but  it  is  done  by  region.  People  don't  like  to  be  shown  uj),  evi- 
dently, but  these  arc  criterion-based  tests.  There  is  no  way  you  can 
teach  against  those  tests  as  there  is  in  some  of  tlie  standard  achieve- 
inent  tests  perhaps  or  other  tests  that  have  been  used. 

Also,  to  make  sure  tJiat  scliools  don't  fudge  they  do  the  testing  them- 
selves. I  imagine  there  might  be  a  tendency  for  a  school  to  show  that 
they  have  lower  acliicvement  in  oi'der  to  get  more  money. 

Gallup  doesn't  ask  somebody  else  to  do  the  i)oll  for  liim.  He  sends 
ont  tlie  people  who  are  experts  to  do  the  polling  so  there  is  an  accurate 
determination. 

This  is  what  I  am  basing  my  confidence  on  that  we  can  get  to  tliat 
point.  Through  the  experience  of  national  assessment  now  in  distribut- 
ing the  money  i^er  State  and  the  experience  of  some  States  like  Minne- 
sota and  Michigan  and  Xew  YorJc  to  figure  out  tlie  best  means  for 
distributing  the  money  within  the  States,  we  can  get  to  the  children 
needing  comi^ensatory  education  wherever  they  are. 

I  assume,  since  you  and  other  States  are  working  on  that,  some 
school  people  must  feel  that  it  has  some  value. 

Dr.  Murray.  I  think  that  we  changed  our  entire  niaiiageraent  sys- 
tem last  year  and  most  of  the  school  districts  have  reported  to  us  that 
they  appreciate  the  cou  preliensive  needs  assessment  that  we  have  de- 
signed and  would  be  quite  willing  to  go  with  it. 

I  v^'onld  like  to  comment  tliat  if  you  are  thinking  about  using 
criterion  reference  testing  as  a  devise,  that  you  consider  also  including 
in  your  collection  of  data  scaled  teachers  judgment  about  the  pupil's 
progress  because  I  think  that  quite  directly  something  happens,  a 
youngster  may  have  attained  the  skills  that  arc  tested  for  in  a  criterion 
reference  test,  but  for  some  other  reasons  the  teacher  gets  turned 
off  about  that  kid  and  eventually,  if  lie  stays  Avith  that  t^eacher  long 
enough,  he  will  develo])  a  learning  problem  which  will  later  on  show 
up  in  a  testing  program  once  he  gets  emotionally  upset  about  it. 

So  I  would  consider  cxpajiding  the  criterion  reference  test  to  also 
collect  scaled  teachers  judgment  because  we  have  to  find  the  kids  who 
the  teacliers  also  say  ai*e  in  trouble. 

There  are  a  couple  of  Pli.D  theses  done  in  our  State  asking  teachei*s 
what  kind  of  information  they  used  to  make  decisions  about  pupils^ 
progress  and  they  indicated  that  standardized  tests  did  not  contribute 
any  more  than  r>  percent  but  what  really  did  cont  ribute  was  what  he 
did  in  the  classroom  for  them,  what  he  did  on  teacher-made  test,  what 
the  kid  did  on  his  homework  assignments,  and  what  his  behavior  and 
attitude  was  in  the  classroojn. 
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Those  are  important  factoids  to  chissrooin  teachers  and  I  think  on 
any  kind  of  assessment  to  determine  how  to  allocate  funds  based  on 
oducutional  needs  ought  to  include  some  carefully  collected  data  from 
teachers  too. 

Mr.  QuD-:.  How  do  you  avoid  political  manipulation  among  teachers, 
if  you  depend  on  that?  The  administration  can  say  to  the  teacher, 
grade  them  low  and  we  will  get  more  monej^s. 

Dr.  MuRiuY.  We  can  verify  these  by'simply  going  to  the  report 
cards  in  the  school  district.  If  a  teacher  is  being  unprofe'ssioaal  enough 
to  say  on  a  needs  assessment  that  the  child  has  a  serious  probJem  in 
reading  and  math  and  work  habits  and  you  go  and  look  at  the  report 
card  she  is  sending  home  and  you  lind  she  is  sending  home  a  lot  of  A  or 
outstanding,  you  can  stop  that  because  you  can  monitor  it. 

Mr.  QuiK.  ]^ut  vhe  fact  that  the  .student  was  doing  well  would  also 
show  up  on  the  criterion-based  test  both  ways. 

Dr.  MuKPuVY.  Not  completely  because  let's  take  a  standardized  test 
score  and  a  youngster  tests  out  at  a  year  below  grade  level. 

Mr.  QuiR.  I  don't  believe  we  oiight  to  use  the  standardized  tests. 

Dr.  M1TUR.VY.  Let's  take  the  criterion  reference  test  where  the  child 
has  a  skill  lj003  and  he  checks  out  at  80  percent  level  and  he  is  OK. 
But  when  he  does  assignments  for  that  teacher,  wiien  he  takes  her  tests, 
that  is  how  she  grades  him.  He  gets  in  trouble  that  way  by  not  being 
able  to  meet  her  expectations  and  to  deal  with  the  poor  curriculum 
offerings. 

So  tlien  he  develops  a  kind  of  a  failure  syndrome  which  later  on 
will  show  up  on  the  criterion  reference  test  because  the  kid  who  is 
emotionally  upset  will  usually  yiald  a  depressed  test  scoi^e. 

Mr.  QuiR.  Tliis  is  the  way  of  reaching  the  child  before  he  becomes 
a  statistic. 

Dr.  MuuRAY.  Yes.  But  if  you  have  another  child  who  does  not  quite 
as  well  on  a  crit^erion  reference  test,  not  all  kids  need  to  achieve  at  the 
fifth  grade  level  in  fifth  grade.  Kids  are  different.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  individual  differences  and  it  is  not  always  bad  if  a  kid  does  not 
achieve  to  a  certain  magic  level  when  he  is  in  fifth  grade  if  the  school 
is  really' individualizin<i:  instructions. 

Mr.  Lehman  [presiding].  Mr.  Steiger? 

Mr.  Steigkr.  N"o  questions.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  LEiTi\rAX.  I  want  to  ask  you  to  respond  to  an  idea  that  I  have, 
which  is  that  the  learning  problems  of  disadvantaged  children  origi- 
nate differently,  they  are  programed'  differently,  they  should  be  ap- 
proached differently,  and  somehow  the  same  type  of  governmental 
or  Federal  approach  to  this  should  be  from  two  different  bases. 

One  is  a  right  to  reprogram  federally  financed  and  the  other  is  a 
program^  like  title  V  that  reaches  into  the  areas  where  we  have  to 
attack  this  problem  from  an  economic  and  social  standpoint. 

Dr.  Murray.  If  a  youngster  has  a  serious  learning  problem  and  is 
also  very  poor,  he  has  problems  that  affluent  kids  with  learning  prob- 
lems don't  have. 

Mr.  Leiimak.  He  certainly  does.  From  my  own  experience  they  are 
much  more  complicated  and  much  more  complex  and  much  more 
difficult. 

Would  you  1  ike  to  continue  your  testimony  now  ? 

I  want  to  state  that  all  of  your  written  statements  wall  be  a  part  of - 
*-he  record  so  if  you  would  like  to  summarize  and  make  moi-e  brief 
r>our  testimony,  it  will  be  acceptable  of  course. 
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Mr.  Hanson.  I  tliink  we  will  yield  to  our  colleagues  from  the  other 
States. 

Dr.  MuiuuY.  I  appreciate  the  opportunitj^  to  testify. 
Mr.  Hanson.  Tliaiik  you  very  much. 

Mr.  LEiiivrAN.  Would  the  otlier  witness  come  up  to  the  table  and 
identify  yourself  ?  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  don't  have  a  more  adequate 
representation  from  the  committee  itself j  but  your  testimony  will  be  a 
part  of  the  record,  and  I  am  sure  the  other  members  will  try  to  get 
back  as  quickly  as  they  can. 

You  are  familiar  with  Operations  Close-Up,  I  assume,  and  at  11  a.m. 
I  have  to  meet  with  a  group  from  my  own  congressional  disti'ict. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  ROBERT  JEFFERY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Dr.  Jeffery.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  State  director  of 
title  I  for  Massachusetts.  I  am  also  serving  at  present  as  chairman  of 
the  National  Council  of  State  Title  I  Coordinatoi-s.  This  is  the  group 
tliat  is  represented  here  this  morning  from  each  of  the  10  regional 
districts  in  the  country. 

The  point  that  I  would  like  to  undei'scorc,  insofar  as  title  I  in  Massa- 
chusetts, is  that  we  feel  the  years  1971  and  1972  have  provided  a  turn- 
ing point  with  regard  to  real  achievement  with  youngster  who  liave 
special  needs. 

Our  evidence  for  this  feeling  is  based  on  the  achievement  test  data 
in  basic  skill  areas.  For  example,  in  1971,  in  a  sampling  group  of  2,000 
students,  we  were  able  to  show  that  these  students  were  achieving  in 
the  reading  area  at  a  rate  of  1.2  months  per  month  in  the  program 
which  is  greater  than  what  would  be  expected  of  the  average  child  in 
a  reading  program. 

In  1972,  we  were  able  to  show  for  8,500  students  in  159  reading  pro- 

frams  that  tliey  too  achieved  at  better  than  tiie  average,  1.23  months 
or  a  month  in  a  given  program.  So  we  are  encouraged  in  this  direction. 
A  further  study  that  we  are  undertaking  at  the  present  time  is  to 
look  at  some  of  our  successful  projects  and  to  identify  those  com- 
ponents that  are  common  among  these  projecta  As  we  have  done  this, 
we  have  come  up  with  several  indicators  such  as  a  ^rong  diagnostic 
element  in  identifying  the  children's  needs,  a  strong  prescriptive  seiT- 
ice  that  is  individualized  and  tailored  to  the  particular  child. 

We  are  also  finding  that  parent  involvement  in  the  project  is  a  com- 
mon factor  which  leads  to  a  stronger  relationship  between  school  and 
home.  We  are  also  finding  the  item  of  inservice  tmining  for  teachers 
and  other  staff  people  on  the  title  I  projects.  A  further  common  de- 
nominator is  an  average  per  pupil  expenditure  of  $400. 

We  are  encouraged  that  we  are  able  to  pinpoint  these  factors  so 
that  as  we  work  with  communities  in  refinmg  and  developing  their 
programs  we  can  cite  these  factors  that  are  showing  up  in  successful 
projects. 

I  will  move  along  now  and  let  Mrs.  Holub  from  New  Jersey  speak. 
[Dr.  Jeffery's  statement  follows :] 
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Statement  by  Robert      Jeffeky.  Project  Birectob.  Title  I,  ESEA.  Massa- 
chusetts   AJv'I)    CltAIUMAX,    XaTIOXAL    COUNCIL    OF    STATE  COOllUINATOJtS, 

Title  I,  BSEA 

III  onler  to  gain  a  rers-peclive  on  the  impact  of  Title  I  iji  Massnchusetts  and  the 
need  for  its  continuation,  data  is  presented  under  the  following  headings;  general 
statistics,  student  achievement,  LEA  case  stndies,  and  parent  involvement.  Par- 
ticnhir  attention  is  invited  to  sections  B  and  C  which  demonstrate  student 
achievement  in  Title  I  Programs. 

A.  Cr.XERiVL  STATISTICS 


Fiscal  year— 


1971 


1972 


Number  of  local  educatioji  agencies  participating   309  310 

Number  of  local  education  agencies  in  State   351  351 

Percentage  of  participation   SB  88 

Massachusetts  allocation  "  $23,314,091  $23,858,^101 

lea's  wilh  grants  over  $100,000: 

Boston   6,561,860  6.800,130 

Spiingfield   1,217,342  1,  329,502 

.Worcester   1, 019, 309  1, 054. 645 

New  Bedford   845, 763  837, 984 

Lynn   644, 8b5  706,957 

Lowell   561.788  638,965 

Somerville   446. 465  576, 124 

Fall  River   543. 413  562, 874 

Lawrence   390, 012  492, 965 

Brockton   421,485  454,829 


3,  t^umber  of  students  participating 

4.  Projecl  staff 

Public 

Non-Public 

Total 

Full  time 

Pari  time 

Fiscal  year: 

71  , 

72.  

  60,664 

  66, 009 

8,315 
9,877 

68,979 
75,886 

9,883 
9.920 

2,721 
1,964 

The  data  above  clearly  indicate  the  high  percentage  of  Massachusetts  towns 
and  cities  providing  services  to  children  througli  Title  I.  Students  participating 
in  Title  I  represent  approximately  7%  (FX  71)  and  7.u%  (FY  72)  of  the  total 
school  a^e  population  of  the  state. 

B.  STUDE.VT  ACHIEVEMENT 

Fiscal  Year  1971 

1.  Analysis  of  a  sample  group  of  119  projects  with  :2,000  studeuts  in  Title  I 
selmol  year  reading  programs  showed  au  average  gain  rate  of  1.2  montUs  per 
month  in  total  reading  skills.  \Vhen  tJiis  gain  rate  is  compared  to  tlie  national 
gain  rate  for  disadvantaged  children  of  7/10  of  a  mowtli  per  ^nojU7i  and  the  ex- 
pected norm  for  the  average  student  of  one  month  per  months  it  is  clear  that 
Title  I  can  make  a  difference! 

Fiscal  year  J5)72 

A  further  analysis  of  15&^  projects  with  S500  students  in  Title  I  school  year 
readiuf;  programs  showed  an  average  gaui  rate  of  1.2S  months  per  month  in  total 
leading  skills.  Within  this  group,  the  sixth  grade  population  of  1011  students 
showed  an  average  gain  rate  of  1.0  months  per  month}  Again  this  gain  rate  ex- 
ceeds the  expectation  for  both  average  students  and  the  educationally 
disadvantaged.    .  ■      .  ■  ^ 

An  investigation  of  M  projects  with  7020  students  in  Title  I  school  year  mathe- 
matics programs  showed  an  average  gain  rate  of  1.2^  months  per  month  in  total 
math  sldlls.  Within  this  group,  the  third  grade -population  of  1660  students  and 
the  sixth  grade  population  of  SOO  students  showed  an  average  gain  rate  of  14 
months  per  month  I 
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c.  T.KA  CASE  STrmrcs 


liie  foilowing  local  in-ojecf.s  show  better  thau  average  refills  for  stiulonts,  and 
III  all  cases  show  almost  a  donUUty  of  (he  monthly  gain  rate  o\i)ected  of  dis- 
advantaged children. 

Boston,  Massachusetts  1072  Siinnnor  Project:.  77,?  students— average  gain  rate 
in  total  reading  skills ;  2.05  months  per  month. 

Worcester,  Massachusetts  1971-72  School  Year  Project.  (JGO  situdents—average 
gain  rate  in  both  vocabulary  and  reading;  comprehension  1.3  months  per  month 

Aorth  Adams,  Massachusetts  11)71-72  School  Year  Project.  JG5  students— 
average  gain  in  vocjihnlary  and  reading  comprol  ion  si  on ;  J.J}  months  per  month. 

Analysis  of  these  case  studies,  and  eight  others  in  .Alassaehusetti;,  shows  tJie 
followiiig  common  coniijonents : 

1.  Initial  Icarnivg  dtafjnosis  for  each  child  to  pinpoint  individual  needs 

2.  IndtVHlval  learning  prescrlptmi  for  each  child  focnsiiig  the  instructional 
program  on  specific  neefls. 

3.  In-service  traming  for  l)otli  aides  and  teacliers. 

4.  Team  approach  including  the  child's  regular  classrooin  teacher,  specialists 
school  principal  and  coniniuiiity  agencies. 

5  Strong  parent  involvement  with  tlie  cJiild's  Title  I  teacher  and  regiUar  school 
stair. 

6.  DuraUon  of  treatment  at  least  one  hour  daily  through  the  week 

7.  Per  pupil  expenditure  aveniging  $400. 

These  components,  present  in  projects  whicli  show  acceleration  of  loaniinc 
rate.M  are  a  blueprint  for  concenti-ated  delivery  of  services  as  par;:  of  a  cycle 
incUuUng  diagnosis,  prescription,  performance  monitoring,  and  niodilication 

buceessful  programs  began  to  attain  visibility  in  1971-72  as  a  result'  of  i 
doyelopment^l  so^iuence  in  Title  I  spanding  5  year.*^.  The  important  coiiceni  at 
childr^in  ubandon  a  promising  design  for  positive  intervention  with 

a.  PARROT  INVOLVEMENT 

The  introduction  of  parent  involvement  in  Title  I  projects  has  been  a  vital 
adjunct  to  the  etlucatiou  community.  In  Massachusetts  each  LEA  applicant  must 
establish  an  elected  parent  advisory  council  consisting  of  parents  of  children 
eligible  for  Title  I  services.  There  are  over  300  such  parent  councils  with  2  000 
iiKhvidual  parents  serving  voluntarily  to  reinforce  the  school  and  home  relation- 
ship and  support  the  intent  of  Title  I.  Massachusetts  also  has  an  elected  state 
l>arent  advisory  coimcil  serving  as  a  liaison  between  the  state  education  acencv 
and  local  councils.  • 

This  sensitive  link  between  public  agencies  and  the  consumer  is  a  part  of  the 
Title  I  accountability  system  integral  to  the  profile  of  successful  projects. 

STATEMENT  OF  JANE  HOLTTB,  STATE  COORDINATOR,  ESEA  TITLE  I, 
^  NEW  JERSEY  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Mrs.  HoLUB.  Thank  you  for  tlie  opportunity  to  speak.  We  will  have 
additional  data  that  we  would  like  to  present  to  the  committee  at  a 
later  time,  a  full  report  of  statistical  analysis  ^vliicli  ^vas  not  ready 
1  did  give  you  a  iive-page  report. 

We  have  per  pupil  expenditure  of  $400  per  child.  It  has  made  a 
dilterence  with  achievement.  We  are  serving  at  present  approximately 
one-third  of  those  children  identified  as  eligible  in  title  I  clio-iblc 
attendance  areas.  ^ 

Of  course,  additional  funds  would  be  needed  to  meet  tlie  needs  of 
otiier  cliildren.  We  have  concentrated  our|  programs  into  three  areas 
language  arts,  including  reading,  matheniatical  conii^ntational  skills' 
and  programs  for  non-English  spealdng  children.  We  ])ave  many 
children^beiiefitmg  from  that  last  service  in  the  Stat^  of  New  Jersey. 

It  IS  through  the  academic  achievement  that  we  feel  we  have  been 
able  to  reduce  the  rate  of  regression  of  the  child  who  is  educationally 
disadvantaged.  I  thhik  in  New  Jersey,  particularly,  we  have  ^tvon^ 
parent  participation  which  has  reached  out  into  the  school  level  as 
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well  as  central  cour  cil  level  in  our  major  cities  and  parents  for  .the 
first  time  are  planuing  and  assisting  in  the  operations  and  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  title  I  programs  in  New  Jersey,  and  they  are  willing  to 
testify  and  would  be  nappy  to  be  in  support  of  title  I  programs. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Letiman.  Would  you  I'cspond  on  the  use  of  testing  scores  in 
comparison  to  economic  factors  in  allocating  these  funds? 

Mrs.  HoLTJB.  I  thhik  on  the  1970  census,  New  Jersey  would  do  all 
right.  On  the  test  scores  at  the  present  time,  we  do  not  have  that 
information.  It  would  take  a  long  time  and  we  would  like  to  have  full 
funding  so  we  can  assure  districts  at  this  time  what  they  can  plan  on 
for  next  year,  but  it  would  have  to  he  '  n^eloped.  It  is  not  available  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  Lehman.  Based  on  your  exp-'  ,cnces  that  could  he  1,  2,  3,  or  5 
years,  I  guess.  What  kind  oi  a  leadti*  ^c  do  you  think  that  would  require 
in  order  to  develop  this  kmd  of  data  ^ 

Mrs.  HoLUB.  Wc  have  local  board  autonomy  in  New  Jei'sey.  It  would 
take  some  time. 

[Mrs.  Holub's  statement  follows:] 

Statement  by  Mrs.  Jane  E.  Holub,  State  Coordinatob,  ESEA  Title  I, 
New  Jersey  DEPARTaiBNT  op  Education 

QENERAL  INFOEMATION 

During  the  fiscal  year  1072,  New  Jersey  received  $43,973,951  in  ESEA  Title  I 
fluids.  These  funds  were  allocated  to  455  school  districts  that  provided  Title  I 
instructional  programs  and  related  services  to  approximately  118,893  eligible 
cliildren.  Analysis  of  the  budgets  prepared  by  the  455  participating  districts 
indicated  that  79%  of  the  total  State  allocation  was  budgeted  for  instructional 
programs,  8%  for  other  related  services,  such  as  health  and  community  services 
and  13%  for  other  program  services. 

Based  on  a  representative  sample  of  the  455  funded  programs,  the  average 
lier/pupil  expfinditure  was  approximately  $404.63. 

A  State  priority  has  been  placed  on  the  development  of  instructional  programs 
in  grades  Pre-K  through  three.  Tliis  priority  was  made  to  encourage  local  districts 
to  adopt  a  preventive  approach  to  the  problems  of  educational  disadvantagement 
rather  than  a  remedial  approach.  Local  districts  have  been  permitted  to  provide 
services  in  grades  above  the  third  only  If  the  needs  assessment  warranted  these 
services.  As  a  result  of  this  priority  the  majority  of  districts-  have  focused  their 
instructional  programs  in  grades  Pre-K  through  three. 

Additional  priority  has  been  placed  upon  the  development  of  programs  In 
s]ieeiftc  instructional  areas.  These  areas  are  reading/language  arts,  computa- 
tional sltills,  and  instruction  for  non-standard  English  speaking  children. 

STUDENT  ACHIEVEMENT 

liocal  districts  have  become  Increasingly  aware  of  the  importance  of  assessing 
the  needs  of  the  children  participating  in  Title  I  programs  as  well  as  the  extent 
to  which  these  children  have  benefited  from  special  instructional  programs  pro- 
vided by  Title  I  funds.  Particular  attention  has  been  focused  upon  determining 
the  benefits  of  reading  programs.  This  attention  is  warranted  because  the  develop- 
ment of  reading  skills  in  large  measure  determine  the  extent  to  which  a  child  suc- 
ceeds or  fails  in  other  academic  areas.  The  Title  I  program  has  alerted  local 
districts  to  the  need  to  develop  assessment  procedures  that  will  provide  objective 
data  necesrsary  for  the  appraisal  of  student  achievement. 

As  a  result  of  these  local  distriet  assessment  procedures,  a  State  summary  of 
student  achievement  in  the  area  of  reading  during  the  fiscal  year  1972  can  be  pro- 
vided. Pre  and  post  test  achievement  scores  in  reading  for  approximately  20%  of 
New  Jersey^a  total  state  Title  I  population  served  as  the  base  for  the  State 
summary. 

The  20%  sample  was  drawn  from  226  school  districts  and  resulted  in  the  col- 
lection of  individual  pre  and  post  test  scores  for  23,782  eligible  Title  I  participat- 
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iiig  yoiingster-s  in  ^^rades  oue  thnni{?h.  twelve.  To  provide  cojisistoncy  to  the  data 
only  i^nide  level  eqnivnlejit  scores  wen*e  considered. 

To  detennine  the  effect  of  Title  I  pro^^raui  intervention  it  was  first  necessary  to 
mea.^ure  the  rate  of  student  growth  in  reading  i)rior  to  Title  I  program  treatment. 
Trior  rate  of  growtli  could  then  be  cojnpared  with  rate  of  growth  after  Title  I 
program  treatment. 

Analysis  of  the  data  indicated  that  prior  to  Title  I  treatment,  17,703  or  74% 
of  the  sample,  had  an  average  yearlj'  gain  in  reading  of  0  to  7  months  per  year. 
After  one  jH^ar  of  Title  I  intervention,  however,  only  9,817  or  41%  of  the  sample, 
experienced  a  gain  in  reading  of  0  to  7  months.  Therefore,  7,886  or  44%  of  the 
youngster.s  who  previously  experienced  a  gain  of  0  to  7  months  per  year  were  now 
gaining  at  a  rate  better  than  7  months  per  year. 

The  data  also  showed  that  prior  to'lMtle  I  treatment  only  11%  of  the  sample 
experienced  gains  in  reading  of  more  than  one  year  per  year.  In  contrast,  after 
Title  I  program  intervention,  4G%  of  the  sample  experienced  gains  in  reading  of 
more  than  one  year. 

The  data  thus  indicates  that  Title  T  program  intervention  has  significantly  im- 
pacted upon  childrens'  rate  of  gain  in  reading. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  aspects  of  the  New  Jersey  Title  I  Program  has  been 
the  extent  to  which  parent  and  community  participation  has  been  encouraged.  As 
a  result  of  this  participation,  tliere  has  j>een  greater  understanding  on  the  part  of 
parents  and  the  community  as  to  the  problems  of  their  schools.  They  are  now 
aware  that  their  active  participation  in  school  activities  can  aid  in  solving  these 
problems.  In  addition,  school  personnel  have  a  better  understanding  of  how  the 
problems  in  the  school  relate  to  tlie  conditions  and  needs  of  the  immediate  com- 
munity. Thus,  both  parents  and  school  personnel  have  come  to  realize  that  an 
interdependent  relationship  does  exist  and  that  a  coordination  of  effort  on  both 
their  parts  can  only  strengthen  the  home  and  school  life  of  all  concerned. 

The  Interdependence  of  the  homo  and  school  iji  the  total  educational  process  has 
been  realized  by  many  parents  of  Title  I  children  as  evidenced  by  the  increased 
participation  of  imrenta  in  Tilcle  I  school  activities. 

Title  I  Programs  have  provided  parents  the  opportunity  to  not  only  become  '"in- 
volved" in  the  education  of  their  children,  but  also  to  participate  in  the  educa- 
tional planning,  program  development  and  evaluation  of  programs'heing  offered  to 
their  children. 

In  many  districts,  parent  particiv.iiiion  has  iiicroased  to  the  point  that  local 
school  Title  I  Parent  Councils  have  been  established  in  addition  to  tlie  mandatory 
Central  Parent  Councils, 

Through  active  participation  on  Title  T  Parent  Councils  parents  have  become 
informed  about  community  activities  and  needed  community  social  and  health 
services  avallahle  to  them. 

Parental  Involvement  has  not  only  been  beneficial  to  parents  but  it  has  assisted 
teachers  and  other  school  personnel  in  understanding  the  desires  of  parents  and 
using  this  infonnation  to  help  improve  the  educational  process  of  the  children. 

Because  of  the  interest  that  parents  have  shown  in  the  Title  I  projects  many 
programs  have  been  designed  specifieaHy  for  pjirents  providing  them  with  cer- 
tain teaching  methods  anc'  techniques  to  be  used  at  home  with  their  children. 

Ai:eraffe  percentage  expenditure  of  ^ew  Jcrscy^s  63  largest  title  I  distrwt.% 

fiscal  year  1972 


Administration  (project  coordinators  inclu(£ed)   4 

Instruction  and  fixed  charges   70 

Attendance   .  :   1 

Health   ^   4 

Pupil  transportation   2 

Operation  of  plant   1 

Maintenance  of  plant  _   .3 

Food  service   :   2 

Student  body  activities   -2 

Community  services   4 

Sites  

Buildings   -1 

Remodeling  :   .2 

Equipment  .   2 

Follow  Through   .09 


^  ^\lr,  Lkhjian.  The  next  spenket-,  please. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ARLIE  COX,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

ifr.  Cox.  T  am  ArJie  Cox,  coordinator  from  Ohio. 
Wo  have  found  tluit  title  I,  contrary  to  all  of  the  publicity  wc  have 
hadj  is  Avorkinf?.  We  are  achieving  results.  We  have  found  that  it  takes 
a  concentration  of  effort  in  order  to  achieve  these  results. 

Our  per  pupil  expenditure  is  $472  and  in  1972,  we  are  receiving  $136 
per  child  that  is  counted  in  the  formula. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  need  for  a  floor  not  onl,y  at  the  State 
level,  bvit  at  the  district  level.  Since  there  are  over  12,000  people  em- 
ployed in  tlie  title  I  program,  it  is  essential  that  they  know  what  the 
funding  level  will  be  for  tlie  following  year,  so  they  can  liave  some 
continuity  of  services. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  drop  in  funding  and  increase  in  the 
number  of  children  that  have  been  counted.  Last  year  we  were  able  to 
serve  only  132,000  students,  but  we  had  over  300,000  counted  in  the 
formula.  The  school  districts  have  chosen  to  implement  a  very  strict 
selection  criteria. 

Even  though  the  funds  are  going  to  certain  target  buildings,  we  have 
identified  those  children  within  the  buildings  that  have  the  greatest 
need  and  are  concentrating  on  those  buildings  or  on  those  students. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  funds,  there  are  585  buildings  that  could  not 
even  be  served  last  year  that  were  eligible,  and  we  only  served  about 
one-third  of  those  students  that  were  eligible  for  service,  but  by  con- 
centrating the  services,  we  have  found  that  it  is  making  an  impact,  chil- 
<lren  are  showing  gain  and  we  are  doing  something  for  the  individual 


Mr.  Letimax.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Cox.  Concentration  might  be  the  name 
of  the  game  to  make  this  thing  work. 

I  am  going  to  have  to  leave  also.  With  the  chairman's,  permission,  I 
Avil]  turn  the  Cliair  over  to  Mr.  Bell,  the  Congressman  from  California. 

[Mr.  Cox' statement  follows :] 

Statkment  BY  Arlie  Cox,  Section  Chief,  Basic  Program  Section,  Division  of 
Federal  Assistance,  Ohio  Department  of  Education 

'Mr,  Chairman  and  members  of  the- Committee,  my  name  is  Ariie  Cox;  I  am 
the  Section  Chief,  Basic  Program  Section,  Division  of  Federal  Assistance,  Ohio 
Department  of  Education.  The  ma^or  responsibilities  of  the  f  U vision  include  the 
stftto  administration  of  the  various  programs  funded  under  Hie  EJlementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1065.  I  appreciate  the  oi)portni4ty  to  appear  today 
in  support  of  House  Resolution  69,  I  win  limit  niy  statemeiit::  i-i  the  local  edu- 
cation agency  component  of  Title  I , 

Tho  youth  served  by  s^chools  in  Ohio  have  benefited  greatly  by  Title  I.  Evidence 
is  b(^ing  collected  each  year  which  indicates  that  children  involved  in  Title  I 
activities  are  inij) roving  in  many  areas  and,  in  particular,  their  ability  to  com- 
nmnicate.  Based  on  evaluation  data  from  the  1072  program,  approximately  55 9?? 
of  (he  pupils  involved  in  the  communication  skills  activities  demonstrated  a  gain 
of  1.1  nmntha  or  more  for  each  month  enrolled.  35%  of  these  pupils  showed  a 
gain  of  1.5  months  or  more  for  each  month  enrolled.  Schoor districts  have  con- 
-sistently  reported  the  major  successes  in  TitliB  I  as :  improved  achievement,  im- 
proved attitude,  improved  school-community  relationships^  and  improved 
motivation. 

The  participating  .school  districts  are  providing  a  near-maximum  effort  to  serve 
odnratlonally  disadvantaged  children  in  selected  buildings  within  the  target  areas. 
Ea<'h  year  the  programs  have  become  more  systematic  and  selective.  The  larger 
programs  are  designed  to  meet  the  multiple  and  interrelated  needs  of  selected 
children  in  the  area  of  communication  skills  with  the  necessary  supportive  serv- 
ices focused  on  the  same  group. 
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The  needs  of  tlie  children  are  great  in  all  of  tlie  qualified  Title  I  buildings. 
However,  the  school  districts  in  Ohio  are  concentrating  their  efforts  in  those 
buildings  with  the  higliest  concentration  of  economically  disadvantaged  children. 
During  fiscal  year  1972,  there  were  585  qualified  buildings  that  could  not  ])e 
served  because  of  lack  of  funds.  T^iis,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  all  eligil>le  cliil- 
dren  within  the  buildings  served  could  not  receive  helx>,  resulted  hi  223,021 
qualified  stni dents  deprived  of  Title  I  services  in  Ohio  during  fiscal  year  1072. 
Based  upon  the  amount  exi>endert  per  child,  it  would  have  taken  an  additional 
♦$81,000,000  to  serv'e  all  of  those  who  were  eligible.  This  substantiates  tliat  the 
level  of  funding  could  be  raised  to  the  authorized  amount  and  still  not  meet  the 
needs. 

CHART  A.~DISTRIBUT10N  OF  TITLE  I  SERVICES  TO  ELIGIBLE  BUILDINGS  IN  THE  PARTICIPm.'ING  SCHOOL 

DISTRICTS  IN  OHIO 


Number  of         Number  of  Number  of 

elis^ib)'.  buildings  buildings 

Major  school  district:'  buildings  served         not  served 


Akron   32  26  S 

Canton   18  11  7 

Cincinnat]   54  19  35 

Cleveland   86  86  0 

Columbus   75  38  37 

Dayton   34  21  13 

Toledo   26  21  5 

Youngstown   30  U  IG 


Slate  of  Ohio   2,635  2,050  5B5 


The  school  districts  in  Ohio  have  adopted  a  definite  selection  criteria  in  iden- 
tifying the  cliildren  to  be  .served  in  their  Title  I  programs.  This  procedure,  lias 
reduced  the  number  of  children  receiving  service  but  lias  provided  a  more  con- 
centrated program  to  those  most  in  need. 

CHART  B.-NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  USED  FDR  ALLOCATION  PURPOSES  AND  THE  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  SERVED 


Fiscal  year 


Number  of 
children  used  Number  of 

for  allocation     children  served 


1966   177,367  221,941 

1967    194,251  214,825 

1968   219,021  210,156 

1969   238,337  166,576 

1970   242,512  159,239 

1971   252,984  140,261 

1972   268,159  132,928- 

The  funding  of  Title  I  in  Ohio  during  the  last  eight  years  has  produced  the 
following  changes  : 

A  70%  increase  in  the  number  of  children  used  for  allocation  purposes. 
A  389^?  decrease  in  the  amount  available  per  child. 

A  shift  of  funds  to  the  major  cities  and  away  from  the  non-urban  areas. 

CHART       ALLOCATION  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TITLE  I  FUNDS  IN  OHIO 


Fiscal  year 


ri^«mber  of  Percent  of 

L^i{dren  Amount  of  allocation 

Total  funds           use.'  lor  allocation  for  8 

allocated          allocation  per  child  '     major  cities 


Percent  of 
allocation 
for  all 
other  school 
districts 
in  Ohio 


1966   $39,185,691  177,367  $220.93 

1967   34,197.997  194,251  176.05 

1968   34.218,353  219,021  .           156.  14 

1969   31,462,  157  238,337"  132.00 

1970   38,  131.  537  242,512  157.24 

197L:   40.791.479  252.984  161,24 

1972   41. 269, 978  268, 159  148. 95 

1973   41,269,973  301,673  136.80 


FRir 


39 
44 
48 
45 
49 
50 
52 
52 


61 
56 
32 
51 
51 
50 
4B 
48 
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This  sliift  ill  funding  has  resulted  in  smaller  school  districts  having  to  use 
local  resources  to  complete  existing  projects.  In  fiscal  year  1972  the  school  dis- 
tricts expended  551,707,009  for  this  purpose. 

The  Title  I  program  in  Ohio  has  placed  emphasis  on  employment  of  personnel 
to  provide  services  for  children  in  the  target  buildings.  During  fiscal  year  1972 
over  6,100  full-  and  part-time  personnel  were  employed  in  the  program  during 
the  school  year  and  over  6J00  were  employed  during  the  summer  program. 
This  represented  more  than  90%  of  the  total  amount  expended.  It  Is  also  inter- 
esting to  note  the  reduction  of  funds  used  for  equipment.  In  fiscal  year  1968, 
equipment  represented  2.7,%  of  all  expenditures,  while  in  fiscal  year  1072  it  rep- 
resented only  .8%  of  the  total. 

CHART  D.-PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDS  EXPENDED  FOR  SALARIES,  EQUIPMENT, 
AND  OTHER  PURPOSES  FOR  TITLE  I  IN  OHIO 


Percent  of  funds  Percent  of  funds   Percent  of  funds 
expended  for      expended  for    expended  for  all 
Fiscal  year  salaries        equipment     other  purposes 


1966  

  44.7 

26.5 

28.8 

1967  

  68, 6 

6.8 

24.6 

1968  

  83.8 

2.7 

13.5 

1969  

  88, 0 

2.0 

10.0 

1970  

  90.0 

.9 

9.1 

1971  

  89, 2 

1.0 

9.8 

1972  

  90.2 

o 

9.0 

There  is  evidence  that  the  programs  are  shifting  to  prevention  rather  than 
remediation.  This  can  be  observed  in  the  concentration  of  instruction  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  with  heavy  emphasis  in  the  primary  grades.  The  total  pattern 
in  Ohio  for  fiscal  year  1972  indicates  that  97.4%  of  the  pupils  participating  In 
Title  I  activities  in  the  regular  school  year  were  enrolled  in  the  elementary 
grades.  62.2%  of  the  students  were  enrolled  in  grades  3  or  below. 


CHART  E.~PERCENTAGE  OF  TITLE  I  FUNDS  CONCENTRATED  IN  QUALIFIED  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 


Percentage  of 

Percentageof  title  participants 

Major  school  districts                                                    title  I  participants  In  grade  3  or  below 

Akron                                                                                          100, 0  44, 3 

Canton                                                                                         100.0  81.9 

Cincinnati  94*0  89.6 

Cleveland  J                                                          96,1  47.9 

Columbus                                                                                   100. 0  68. 1 

Dayton                                                                                         100.0  100*0 

Toledo                                                                                         mo  43.6 

Youngstown                                                                                     89.6  59.6 


Slate  of  Ohio   97.4  62.2 


Inservice  training  for  personnel  involved  in  Title  I  has  continued  to  he  an 
Integral  component  of  the  program.  The  data  for  fiscal  year  1972  indicated  that 
approximately  3,325  professional  and  1,837  non-professional  staff  members  par- 
ticipated in  an  inservice  program.  A  total  of  30,000  hours  of  training  was  pro- 
vided for  this  staff.  Types  of  inservice  activities  included:  visitations  to  other 
school  districts,  training  provided  by  school,  commuinty,  and  university  person- 
nel, and  programs  provided  by  the  local  administration.  There  were  some  formal 
university  courses  provided,  as  well  as  conferences  and  workshops  on  an  informal 
basis. 

A  significant  chnnge  in  Title  I  in  Ohio  is  the  increase  in  the  number  of  parents 
participating  in  the  program.  In  fiscal  year  1^2,  11,462  parents  were  involved 
in  the  planning  for  Title  I*  Just  one  year  ago,  7,167  parents  had  this  opportunity. 
The  number  of  hours  spent  by  parents  involved  in  planning  increased  by  two- 
and-a-half  times  in  fiscal  year  1^2.  There  was  also  an  increase  of  26%  in  the 
number  of  parents  who  served  on  advisory  committees  during  fiscal  year  1972. 
There  were  2,257  Parent  Advisory  Council  meetings  held  during  fiscal  year  1972 
/ith  17j323  pa  rents  r  ^rving  on  these  committees. 
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The  State  Education  Agency  has  worked  closely  with  the  school  districts  in 
implementing  the  Title  I  program.  The  procedures  involve  state  agency  Title  I 
personnel  from  the  conceptual  level  through  evaluation.  The  r/taff  served  the 
school  districts  by  furnishing?:  inforiuaton  on  such  matters  as  pniidelines,  criteria, 
application  forms,  Parent  Advisory  Coimcils  aiul  allocititjiis  lioecssary  for  proj- 
ect submission.  They  also  st»rvte<l  fi.s  coii.snllants  iluiinj?  the  itlaniiing  phase, 
reviewing  of  proposals,  ami  n^jrol  iatiiij?  Hic  pro.ifct  when  nocesssiry. 

During  the  process  of  consultation,  review  and  negotiation,  761  office  con- 
ferences were  held  by  the  consultants  with  personnel  from  school  districts  par- 
ticipating in  Title  I  activities  during  fiscal  year  1972*  Each  of  the  state  education 
agency  stalf  consultants  concerned  with  xerogram  development  was  responsible 
for  approximately  100  school  districts.  These  consultants  made  on-site  program 
reviews  to  a  total  of  270  .school  districts  which  represented  about  one-half  of 
the  districts  involved  in  the  Title  I  program.  Most  of  these  on-site  program 
reviews  were  multi-pnrpose  in  nature.  Primary  consideration  was  given  to  vari- 
ous elements  of  the  program's  operation,  evaluation,  planning,  parental  involve- 
ment, and  future  program  development. 

In  addition  to  working  with  the  school  district.s  on  program  development,  the 
state  agency  personnel  are  actively  engaged  in  evaluation  of  the  total  .state  pro- 
gram. An  evaluation  instrument  has  been  developed,  which  goes  far  beyond  the 
requirements  set  forth  by  the  Office  of  Education.  An  annual  report  is  published 
and  distributed  to  the  IJ.S.  Office  of  Education,  Title  I  coordinators  in  each  of 
the  other  states,  as  well  as  to  all  school  districts  within  Ohio. 

DisseminatJon  of  information  plays  a  vei'V  important  role  in  the  state  agency 
fictivities.  Meetings* are  conducted  to  disseminate  information  concerning  recent 
developments,  trends  and  operational  procedures  of  successful  programs.  Publi- 
cations produced  by  tlie  state  agency,  as  well  as  tliose  produced  by  local  school 
districts,  are  distributed  state-wide.  The  Division  of  Federal  Assistance  publishes 
a  quarterly  newsletter,  which  calls  attention  to  deadlines,  policy  changes,  cur- 
rent trends,  and  descriptions  of  successful  projects.  At  the  present  time,  this 
publication  has  a  circulaton  of  over  3,200. 

OBSERVATIONS 

1.  The  over-all  program  in  Ohio  provided  by  Title  I  funds  is  meeting  the 
intent  of  the  Law. 

2.  To  achieve  significant  results,  services  must  be  concentrated.  The  present 
level  of  funding  dictates  restricting  the  program  to  elementary  pupils  with 
major  emphasis  on  those  in  the  primary  grades. 

3.  Expansion  of  ser^1ces  and  programs  to  more  qualified  buildings  and  addi- 
tional children  is  not  feasible  with  the  present  level  of  funding. 

4.  The  present  categorical  format  for  funding  Title  I  has  provided  specific 
programs  for  children  in  target  areas. 

5.  The  full  impact  of  Title  I  may  not  be  visible  for  several  years.  Many  of 
the  problems  are  deeply  rooted  and  do  not  lend  themselves  to  quick  solutions. 

6.  The  funds  available  for  state  administration  are  inadequate. 

7.  The  advanced  funding  concept  could  resolve  some  of  the  concerns  with 
the  present  procedures.  Problem  areas  appearing  at  this  time  indicate : 

(o)  Salary  costs  for  personnel  employed  in  present  Title  I  programs 
will  increase  substantiUly  each  year.  If  the  advanced  allocation  la  less  than 
the  funds  available  for  this  year,  school  districts  will  probably  find  it  neces- 
sary to  reduce  personnel  if  they  cannot  he  .issured  of  sufficient  funds  to 
T    meet  these  obligations. 

nECOMSIENDATIONS 

1.  The  present  categorical  format  for.  Title  T  should  be  retained  and  the 
authorization  extended  for  five  years. 

2.  The  level  of  funding  should  be  increased  to  a  minimum  of  $300.00  per  child 
Included  in  the  formula. 

3.  The  carry-over  provision  should  be  retained. 

4.  The  present  1%  limitation  for  state  administration  should  he  reviewed* 
It  is  not  possible  to  administer  the  program  and  to  provide  the  necessary  leader- 
ship services  to  the  program  at  the  pi-esent  level.  The  factor  should  be  increased 
to  a  minimum  of  2%. 

5.  The  language  of  the  advanced  fimding  section  of  the  Law  should  be  revised 
to  Include : 
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(«)  Tlie  use  of  the  previous  .rears'  data  as  tlio  ba.si.s  for  advanced  fuudinjr. 
{!))  A  funding  floor  equal  to  the  previous  years'  final  allocation  should 
he  established  for  each  school  district.  This  would  allow  the  school  districts 
to  maintain  and  employ  personnel  based  on  the  advanced  funding. 
On  tJie  following  pages  you  will  fiMd  personal  reactions  which  aro  examples 
of  the  type  of  successes  experienced  in  the  Title  I  programs  being  operated  in 
Ohio, 

SUCCESS  STORIES 

One  young  man  who  has  been  in  the  Title  I  program  is  the  first  one  to  finish 
the  eighth  grade  from  his  family  in  several  years.  Ho  has  sixteen  brothor.s  and 
si.sters  (10  older  than  he).  Of  the  older  children,  only  two  others  have  gone 
beyond  the  eighth  grade.  Is^ext  year  (his  ninth  grade  year)  he  will  attend  the 
Area  Joint  Voeational  High  School. 

One  little  four-year-old  M'ho  Ciimc  to  us  in  September,  1071  was  more  like  a 
wild  little  animal  tliiiu  a  human  lieiiig.  He  wouldn't  talk,  only  communicate  by 
making  noises.  With  no  solf-discipline,  he  would  run  around  tearing  things 
down  and  disrupting  any  group  of  children  that  he  came  in  contact  with.  Sharing 
and  playing  with  other  children  was  something  he  .iust  couldn't  handle,  plus 
he  didn't  listen  to  anyone. 

"Well,  the  little  boy  we  had  in  May,  1072,  was  entirely  different.  He  had  learned 
to  connnimieate  by  talking  (not  extremely  well,  but  .iuist  great  for  him)  to  botli 
cliildren  s\m\  adults.  He  participated  in  group  activities  and  even  played  with 
otlier  children  (by  nature  he  is  u  hmer).  Althougli  at  times  he  went  back  to 
making  noises,  it  was  only  to  get  attention*  and  now  he  think.s  it's  silly.  Becoming 
a  little  boy  who  is  pleased  with  hiuifself  and  who  has  learned  how  to  please 
other  children  and  adults  has  given  him  a  whole  new  outlook  on  life. 

Airs.  Smith  is  a  divorced  mother  of  two  children  living  on  A.D.C.  with  only 
a  small  child  support  check.  Prior  to  her  involvement  in  the  Title  I  program,  her 
world  or  scope  of  involvement  ended  at  the  door  of  her  low  rent  apartment. 
Her  children  were  well  fed  and  cared  for,  but  Mrs.  Smith  just  did  not  relate 
to  the  community  or  i>eopIe  outside  her  family.  Her  first  contact  with  the  Title  I 
})rogram  was  through  a  home  visit  by  a  teacher  when  her  sou  was  involved  in 
the  regular  school  Title  I  program.  Shortly  after  this,  she  was  asked  to  .ioin 
the  Parent  Advisory  Committee.  She  did  a  very  capable  nob  of  helping  plan  and 
coordinate  parent  meetings  at  the  local  school.  Because  of  this  success,  she 
was  asked  to  be  a  parent  volunteer  for  the  summer  program.  After  three  inservice 
training  sessions,  .she  started  working  as  a  team  aide.  She  i.s  very  capable  and 
relates  w^ell  with  children,  but  more  importantly,  she  is*  now  actively  involved 
with  one  part  of  the  local  community.  In  talking  ^vith  Mrs.  Smith,  she  i.<3  now 
considering  active  svork  in  the  P.T.A.  and  possiblv  full-time  employment  in 
the  fall. 

One  of  my  most  rewarding  experiences  in  working  with  Title  T  children  hap- 
pened hlmut  three  months  ago.  I  was  shopping  and  met  a  girl  who  said, 
"Hello,  Mrs.  A."  I  fumed  and  recognized  her  face  but  not  her  name.  It  had 
been  six  years  since  I  had  her  in  class. 

She  said,  "I  am  Nadine  F.,  you  are  the  lady  that  inspired  me  to  go  on  to 
school".  I  recall  when  she  first  started  in  Title  I,  her  attitude  was  very  poor, 
she  felt  that  no  one  w^as  Interested  In  her  because  of  the  color  of  her  skin. 
T  spent  .several  hours  counseling  with  her,  as  well  as  working  with  her  reading 
problem.  I  knew  without  a  change  In  attitude  it  would  be  almost  impos.sible 
to  teach  her  to  read. 

Slowly,  but  surely,  I  could  see  the  change  I  was  looking  for.  It  took  two  years 
of  concentrated  effort  to  get  Nadine  to  the  point  that  .she  felt  good  about  herself 
as  a  person  and  competent  as  a  reader. 

Today  she  tells  me  she  is  a  senior  in  high  school  and  is  on  the  honor  roll. 
Her  plans  are  to  go  to  college  and  help  others,  as' she  feels  I  have  helped  her. 

Mr,  Bkll  [presiding].  Is  Mr,  Manuel  Ceja  here?  I  think  it  would 
be  advi.sable  if  you  could  squeeze  in  at  the  table  some  place  so  you 
could  .also  be  called  on  to  make  your  comments. 

Mr.  Co.ia.  as  a  fellow  Califoniian,  I  want  to  welcome  you  to  the  com- 
mittee also  and  assuming  that  the  other  witne.ss  has*  completed  hi.5 
remarks,  would  you  care  to  make  your  statement? 
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STATEMENT  OF  MANUEL  CEJA,  ACTING  CHIEF,  DIVISION  OP  COM- 
PENSATORY EDUCATION,  CALIFORNIA  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
EDUCATION 

My.  Ceja.  Tliank  you,  Mv.  Bell.  We  know  of  your  support  in  Cali- 
fornia of  our  title  I  programs.  I  laiow  you  have  visited  many  of  them 
and  participated  in  many  of  the  hearings. 

There  is  no  doubt  tJiat  title  I  in  Califorina  has  been  successful  and 
one  of  the  criterion  we  have  for  success  is  that  under  Wilson  Eiles, 
who  was  our  first  director  of  title  I,  the  program  became  so  successful 
that  lie  got  himself  e]ectc<:l  as  our  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
and  when  the  people  can  elect  you  over  the  program  that  you  direct, 
you  know  it  lias  to  be  successful* 

Mr.  Bell.  I  know,  and  as  long  as  you  mentioned  Mr.  Eiles,  who 
liappens  to  be  a  good  friend  of  mine,  I  want  to  say  what  an  outstanding 
jobhe  isdoin^. 

Chairman  Pkurixs.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield  to  mo,  I  want  to  con- 
cur in  that  statement.  I  think  we  are  all  indebted  to  Wilson  Kiles.  lb' 
lias  done  a  great  job  in  helping  the  committee  lieve  fipeaking  for  the 
disadvantaged  and  for  education  in  general.  In  fact,  I  tried  to  bring 
hiju  liere  as  our  cliief  educational  advisor  several  years  ago  and  could 
not  get  him.  I  did  not  know  he  liad  in  mind  running  for  oflioc  at  that 
time. 

Go  ahead, 

Mr.  Bbll.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Ccja. 

Mr.  Ceja.  The  success  in  California  lias  been  based  on  the  fact  tliat 
we  have  asked  for  a  critical  mass  of  funding  in  back  of  each  project 
participant.  In  the  earlier  questiojiing,  particularly  from  Mi\  Qmc 
about  the  utilizing  of  test  scores,  and  Mr.  Perkins  as  far  as  utilizing 
test  scoi-es,  we  in  California  this  year  have  gotten  some  State  categori- 
cal funds  to  try  to  test  this  out. 

We  will  within  3  years  be  able  to  tell  you  whether  we  can  reach  our 
disadvantaged  youngsters  by  using  test  scores  or  not.  In  California 
we  do  have  a  State  testing  pi'ogram  and  so  we  will  be  able  to  get  at 
some  of  these  answei*s. 

But  we,  in  California,  of  course,  have  requested  a  minimum  of  $330 
per  each  project  participant.  Our  average  is  around  $450  or  $500.  The 
original  level  of  our  disadvantaged  youngsters  was  somewhere  around 
6  months  growth  for  every  year  they  were  in  a  school  program.  We 
have  increased  it  to  better  than  month  to  month,  but  we  felt  that  was 
not  good  enough,  because  we  weren't  closing  the  gap. 

They  were  so  far  behind  that  we  now  are  going  to  a  higher  expecta- 
tion of  closing  the  gap  by  using  performance  objectives,  individualized 
instruction,  and  having  more  determinations  at  the  local  level  of  their 
programs.  In  fact,  the  State  Legislature  in  order  to  help  us  has  even 
passed  a  law  to  waive  the  education  codes  so  that  any  practice  that 
needed  to  be  instituted  in  title  I  programs  could  be  done  in  State 
regulations  so  we  would  be  helpful  in  working  with  our  youngsters. 

We  are  experimenting  right  now  and  you  know  what  happens  if 
you  use  achievement  levels.  There  is  a  danger,  of  course,  of  perpetuat- 
ing low  achievement  if  our  school  is  doizig  so  poorly. 

We  now  have  an  early  childhood  education  program  in  California 
that  will  provide  a  funding  level  the  same,  no  matter  what  your 
O  liievcmeiit  is,  but  there  is  a  grant  built  in  according  to  achievement. 
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So  you  can  maintain  a  base  entitlement  .and  as  you  succeed  you  get 
iucentivo  grants.  We  tlnnk  this  might  be  a  consideration  for  using 
achievement  and  so  people  don't  perpetuate  low  achievement. 

We  have  some  recommendations  in  California  for  title  I  and  one 
has  to  do  with  comparability.  We  feel  that  our  State  categorical  fund- 
ing that  wo  are  now  getting  might  provide  some  difficulty  in  com- 
parabil*  '  comparability,  local  and  State  resources  are  used  fii-st 
before  \         ainds  a  re  used . 

We  fw  .  iiiit  if  the  State  put  in  categorcial  funding,  that  this  might 
provide  a  liardship  in  meeting  comparabiJity,  and  we  feel  that  maybe 
it  ought  to  be  a  waiver  provision  such  as  we  are  providing  in  the  State 
where  we  do  vender  the  hardship  over  comparability  and  we  miglit 
have  this  kind  of  flexibility. 

The  funding  that  wo  get,  we  feel  that  if  there  is  any  transition,  if 
wo  do  go  to  a  different  base  or  a  different  type  of  allocation,  that  tran- 
sition should  be  provided,  that  we  again  should  not  have  more  tlian  a 
10-percent  deviation  between  floors  in  order  to  make  orderly  planning 
for  our  youngsters. 

Our  students,  of  course,  are  the  ones  who  suffer  from  the  ups  and 
downs  of  the  various  ways  that  we  adjust  and  try  to  provide  new  ways 
of  meeting  the  needs  and  we  agree  that  in  California  througli  our 
State  eft'orts  now,  we  are  going  through  a  consolidated  application, 
through  a  consolidated  grant  fmuls  mauiigement. 

We  are  taking  the  various  categorical  programs  and  coming  up  with 
comprehensive  plans  and  needs  assessment  so  they  can  bo  used  in  con- 
junction with  each  other  rather  than  in  isolation. 

The  title  I  program  in  California  is  well  accepted.  We  have  among 
our  professional  educators,  a  California  association  for  compensatory 
education  and  I  understand,  Mr.  Perkins,  that  you  have  been  invited 
to  their  ^lext  conference  in  Missouri,  and  I  would  like  to  add  to  their 
invitation.  We  would  like  to  liave  you  come  out 

Chairman  Pkrkixs.  I  think  T  have  a  lettei'  on  my  desk. 

Mr.  Ceja.  You  are  invited  for  l^Iarch  12. 

Chairman  Petiktxr.  T  will  not  be  able  to  get  there  on  Monday,  but  I 
will  come  sometime  when  you  have  a  conference  on  a  weekend.  T  want 
to  come  out  there  and  be  Mr.  Bell's  guest. 

Mr.  Ce.ta.  That  is  all. 

[Mr.  Ceja's  statement  follows :] 

Testimony  op  Manuel  V.  Ceja,  Acting  Chief,  Division  of  Compensatoby 
Education,  California  State  Depabtment  of  Education 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee,  I  am  Manuel  Ceja,  Acting  CJiief, 
Division  of  Compensatory  Education,  California  State  Department  of  Education. 

On  behalf  of  Dr.  Wilson  C.  Riles,  our  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  members  of  our  State  Board  of  Education,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  members 
of  the  committee  for  tlie  many  times  tliey  bave  visited  Califomin  in  the  past  to 
visit  school  districts  to  view  our  programs  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  low- 
Income  disadvantaged  children  In  our  schools. 

We  respectfully  urge  your  support  and  passage  of  H.R.  69.  It  Is  the  only  pro- 
posal before  the  93rd  Congress  that  has  provisions  for  compensatory  education 
to  continue  the  successful  efforts  to  aid  low-Income  disadvantaged  children  suc- 
ceed in  school. 

SUMMABY  fob  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

School  districts  In  California  reported  1971-72  that  314,281  studer.ts  in  grades  ■ 
from  preschool  through  high  school  participated  in  ESBA  Title  I  activities. 
Q    Of  the  314,281  students,  96.7  percent  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools.  The 
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numlier  of  Title  I  participants  during  1071-72  wrts  an  increase  of  nearly  22  per- 
cent over  the  1970-71  figures  and  reflects  tlie  increased  funding  availul^lo  to 
school  districts. 

In  fiscal  year  1971-72,  the  amount  of  Title  I  funds  availnhle  to  CaHfoniia 
scliool  districts  was  $122,028,439.  Additional  Title  I  funds  \Ycre  made  availnhle 
for  neglected  and  delinquent  youths  in  local  institutions — $1,114,030;  for  pro- 
grams for  children  of  migrant  agricultural  workers — $8,285,802 ;  for  Iiandicapjied 
children  in  state  schools  operated  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  and 
state  hospitals  by  the  State  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene — 1,477,445 ;  and  for 
delimjuent  youths  In  California  Youth  Authority  institutions— .%1, 847,592.  The 
total  funding  for  these  specialised  programs  increased  Calif oniia's  total  Title  1 
allocation  to  $133,035,170. 

The  previous  estimated  entitlement  for  fiscal  year  1972-73  reported  to  districts 
in  April  1972  was  based  upon  the  fiscal  year  1971-72  appropriation  for  California 
of  $122,028,439.  Under  the  continuing  resolution,  ^California's  fiscal  vear  1972-73 
estimated  grant  is  $111,030,865.  This  indicates  a  reduction  of  $10,997,574  for  tlie 
State  of  California — approximately  9  percent.  The  estimated  ratably  reduced 
on?itlements  for  local  districts  are  based  upon  this  reduction.  Districts  are  re- 
quested to  adjiist  this  yenr's  expenditures  to  confoim  to  tlie  revised  estimated 
entitlement  indicated  above.  Total  expenditures  from  ESEA  Title  I  funds  for 
this  project  niny  not  exceed  this  revised  estimated  entitlement  for  the  present 
fiscal  year. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  (ESEA)  of  lOd.'i,  Title  I,  is 
aimed  at  ensuring  that  every  child  will  receive  an  equal  opportunity  to  succeed 
educationally  to  the  full  e:xtent  of  his  potential,  regardless  of  his  economic,  social, 
or  cultural  background. 

The  child  eligible  for  Title  I  programs  generally  does  not  couie  to  school  as 
prepared  for  successful  learning  as  do  his  classmates.  He  may  lack  expcnence, 
veri>al  skills^  or  educational  values  common  to  children  of  his  age  group.  Poor 
henlili  and  inadequate  nutrition  uiay  also  interfere  with  his  ability  to  participate 
and  .succeed  in  school. 

Scliool  districts  participating  in  the  Title  I  program  were  required  to  serve 
those  students  most  in  need.  Target  schools  in  the  Title  I  program  were  identified 
from  school  districts  in  areas  with  the  highest  incidence  of  poverty.  Students 
selected  for  participation  were  those  who  evidenced  an  acadeunc  acliievement 
rate  ot*  0.7  year's  growth  or  less  for  each  year  in  school.  During  1971-72,  Title  I 
served  314,281  students,  or  approximately  40  percent  of  the  eligible  children  in 
the  state. 

Title  I  programs  implemented  by  .school  districts  in  1971-72  included  : 
An  expenditure  of  at  least  $300  per  child. 

Inclusion  of  six  components ;  language  development,  mathematics,  auxil- 
iary services,  parent  involvement,  intergroup  relations,  and  staff  develop- 


Statement  of  performance  objectives  for  each  of  the  six  components. 
Special  consideration  of  pui)ils  in  the  elementary  school  grades. 
Use  of  diagnostic-prescrii)tive  techniques  in  the  language  development 
component. 

School  districts  with  Title  I  entitlements  of  less  than  $25  thousand  were  re- 
quired to  join  with  other  small  districts  and  cooperatively  implement  a  compre* 
hensive  compensatory  education  program.  During  1971-72,  500  school  districts 
participated  in  84  cooperative  programs. 


An  auMlysis  of  the  statewide  evaluation  reports  of  the  ESEA  Title  I  program 
in  California  for  1971-72  indicated  general  findings  regarding  each  of  several 
components : 

Language  development. — Title  I  studente  at  all  grade  levels,  jis  an  average, 
attained  greater  than  one  mouth's  growth  in  readiug  skills  for  each  month  of 
instruction.  Districts  that  offered  English  as  a  second  language  (ESL)  reported 
that  their  objectives  were  achieved  more  often  when  loejilly  developed  instruc- 
tional nmterials  were  used  with  individualized  instruction  rather  than  when 
avaihihle  commercial  instnietlonal  materials  were  used  in  large  group  Instruction. 

Mathematics. — A  majority  of  Title  I  students  achievetl  gains  equal  to  or  more 
than  one  month's  growth  in  mathematics  for  each  month's  participation  in  the 
Title  I  program.  Successful  projects  fretpiently  used  individualized  methods, 
dlagnoistic  and  prescriptive  procedures/  and  motivation  and  content  oriented 
materials. 
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Auxiliary  sen^ices. — Tins  component  i)rovuloil  supportive  pupil  personnel  serv- 
ices, library  sen*ices»  and  liealth  services  nocessnry  to  the  success  of  the  project 
j)nrtiei])nnts.  Major  objectives  included  iniprovonjent  in  pupil  behavior,  learning, 
and  personal  heultli, 

Parent  hivolvemmf. — The  major  objectives  of  this  component  were  relat€<l  to 
improving  attendance  at  school  meetings  and  parent  conferences,  attitudes  to- 
\YHT(l  the  school,  and  increased  communication  and  cooperation  between  the  home 
and  the  school. 

Intergronp  relations. — Greater  understandin??  aiid  acceptance,  Icnowledgo,  in- 
teraction, and  positive  attitudes  were  among  the  objectives  acJiieved  in  inter- 
jrroup  relations  wliich  helped  to  reduce  isolation  between  dilTorent  racial,  social, 
ctiltural,  or  ethnic  groups. 

^Stiiff  developynent. — The  greatest  emphasis  in  staff  development  was  on  traiii- 
iuui  personnel  who  worked  directly  with  the  students.  Stal?  development  objec- 
tives emphasized  improvement  of  instruction,  changes  in  staff  attitudes,  and 
increased  Imowledge  of  learning  processes. 

To  implement  their  Title  I  programs  in  l'^71-72,  school  districts  increased  their 
staffs  by  2i^,  775  persons  from  those  normally  provided  by  school  district  funds. 
Teacher  aides  comprised  the  largest  category  of  personnel,  with  9,t>15  aides 
employed  on  a  full  or  part-time  basis.  Over  4,800  persons  volunteered  their  serv- 
ices to  Title  I  programs. 

PAUENT  PARTICIPATION 

During  1971-72,  each  Title  I  project  was  required  to  establish  a  two-level 
advisory  structr«rc — a  school  district  advisory  connnittee  and  a  parent  advisory 
group  at  each  participating  public  school.  The  purpose  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee was  to  assist  and  advise  the  district  in  planning,  evaluating,  and  improv- 
ing educational  services  provided  tlirough  Title  I.  The  involvement  of  parents  of 
Title  I  participants  and  of  other  members  of  the  community  was  an  additional 
advantage  to  the  advi.sory  structure. 

In  sun  unary,  then,  it  is  imperative  that  funding  be  continued  for  compensatory 
education.  These  must  be  earmarked  monies,  so  that  they  reach  the  educationally 
disadvantaged  student.  Our  low-income  disadvantaged  cldldren  are  becoming 
better  achievers.  More  of  them  ar^  reflecting  a  normal  range  distribution  of 
academic  achievement  in  comparison  with  the  general  population,  But  this 
growth  needs  constant  and  continued  reinforcement 

Only  through  education  can  these  children  be  provided  tJie  opportunity  to 
I'calize  their  potential  as  contributing  members  to  a  democratic  society.  Only  you 
can  provide  a  safeguard  system  of  funding  for  a  program  for  disadvantaged 
clilldren  who  deserve  a  better  cliance  in  life.  H.B.  69  will  give  it  to  them. 

Chairman  Peiikins.  Tlie  ^ncxt  member  of  the  panel,  Mr.  Bruce. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  H.  BRUCE,  DIBECTOR,  COMPENSATORY 
EDUCATION/KENTUCKY  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  BuuCE.  I  am  State  director  of  compensatory  education  for  the 
Stale  of  Kentiiclc>\  I  avouIcI  like  to  make  the  followiufy  statement.  The 
purpose  of  tJie  ESEA  title  I  i.s  sound  and  desired  goals  are  feasible. 

As  evidenced  of  success  of  title  I  projects,  I  am  prepared  to  cite 
a  nunilxvr  of  specific  and  individual  cases  from  the  State  of  Kentucky. 
If  tlie  Chairman  slioiild  so  desire,  I  will  be  happy  to  come  back  to  tliose 
at  any  time* 

CJiainnan  Peuktxs.  I  wish  j'ou  would  put  them  in  the  record  and  you 
can  summiii-izc  them  before  you  get  tlii'ougli  today. 

Mr.  Bruce.  They  are  a  pait  of  my  prepared  statement.  In  Carter 
County,  Ky.,  we  have  a  title  I  project  called  primary  intervention 
class  to  up<jmde  reading  achievement. 

Evaluation  of  this  project  iweals  that  at  the  end  of  1971-72  school 
3'car,  the  cluss  failure  and  retention  rate  in  the  primary  grades  of  the 
participating,  schools  have  been  i-educed  by  50  percent  and  that  80 
percent  of  the  children  in  the  special  title  I  program  were  able  to  enter 
into  traditional  class  rooms  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  school 
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year.  Tliis  pro^i-ain  w-iis  predicated  on  the  needs  that  ^vere  found 
\\i rouf^h  Icai'ner  needs  assessment. 

The  district  expended  better  than  $200  per  child  to  achieve  tliese 
I'osults.  The  people  la  Lincoln  County,  Ky.,  discovered  that  one-hall' 
of  their  children  were  reading  1  j^ar  or  more  below  grade  level.  They 
utilized  the  title  I  adininisti\ator,  the  local  school  administratoi*,  the  • 
pai'ent  advisory  council,  and  others  in  developing  a-  title  I  project. 

Evaluation  I'cports  from  the  1071-72  school  year  show  an  average 
gain  of  1.2  years  educationally  for  the  paiticipatnig  students. 

The  LEA  expended  $21i5  per  child  to  provide  this  title  I  remedial 
reading  service  for  400  children.  Other  cases  would  show  that  our 
most  successful  project  under  title  I  in.  the  State  of  Kentucky  have 
required  an  expenditure  of  title  I  funds  of  $100  to  $700  per  child 
paiticipating  in  the  program. 

In  addition  to  that  academic  success  being  experienced  by  childi'en 
reading  service  for  400  children.  Other  cases  would  show  that  our 
pai-t.icipating  children  in  the  areas  of  attitudinal  change  toward  school 
and  society?  Behavioral  characteristics  have  been  improved  and  devel- 
opment of  a  positive  self-image. 

I  recognize  these  are  intangible  qualities  and  they  are  not  easily 
measured  on  a  statistical  scale.  Yet  they  are  most  impoitant  qualities 
and  their  real  and  lasting  contribution  to  the  total  child  will  be  re- 
vealed only  as  he  lives  his  life  as  a  citizen  in  the  community. 

I  would  like  to  make  ceitain  obser\''ations  and  recoiamcndations 
relative  to  specific  features  of  ESEA  title  I. 

Fii-st,  I  would  like  to  commend  Chairman  Perkins  on  the  intro-' 
dnction  of  JI.R.  GO,  for  consideration  by  the  first  session  of  the  98d 
Congi'ess.  I  strongly  support  the  legislation  to  extend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Act  until  June  30,  1978.  I  would  further  urge  and 
plead  with  the  Congress  for  its  adoption. 

Second,  I  would  address  a  comment  and  observation  to  adequate 
and  timely  funding.  The  grant  amounts  per  pupil  which  nave 
annually  been  appropxiated  by  the  Congress  are  not  adequate  to  pro- 
vide a  woithy  program  of  compensatoiy  education  and  meet  the  needs 
in  depth  of  the  paiticipating  child,  nor  has  the  appropriation  been 
adequate  to  broaden  the.  scope  of  compensatory  services  to  include  all 
of  the  children  residing  in  eligible  attendance  ai^eas,  who  are  educa- 
tionally^ deprived  in  one  or  more  academic  areas. 

I  am  pleased  that  ILR.  C9  provides  for  a  minimum  of  $300  per  child. 
The  greatest  fallacy  and  weakness  of  the  act  has  been  the  lack  of 
timely  determination  and  notification  of  LEA  grant  awards.  A  pro- 
cedure should  be  established  by  law  which  would  require  ESEA 
funding  deteiTninations  by  the  Congress  and  grant  notifications  to 
the  LEA's  during  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  year  of  expenditure 
and  program  operations. 

If  we  would  correct  our  major  weakness  in  this  progi-am,  we  must 
give  local  school  leaders  such  leadtime  for  planning  and  developing 
their  projects  on  the  basis  of  concrete  information. 

The  provision  of  H.R.  69  to  combine  parts  A,  B,  and  C  of  the  present 
funding  structure  into  a  single  part  A,  is  wise  and  practical.  Under  the 
current  formula,  parts  B  and  C  for  many  LEA's  are  so  meager  they 
become  a  nuisance  factor  for  their  expenditure  and  accounting. 

The  $4,000  figiire  established  in  the  proposed  legislation  for  the 
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dcmfircation  .  f  low  income  ffimilies  is  certainly  proper  in  keep- 
in<r  with  the  tiiii  ,  . 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  the  observation 
that  the  present  system  of  ESEA  title  I  program  audits  by  Federal 
agencies  is  a  travesty.  This  condition  can  only  be  corrected  when  HEW 
auditing  agency  and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  program  administra- 
tors come  to  an  agreement  in  their  understanding  and  interpretations 
of  the  laws,  regulations,  and  guidelines,  and  when  these  understandings 
and  int^^rpretations  are  given  explicitly,  firmly,  and  on  a  timely  basis 
to  the  title  I  program  administrators  at  tlie  State  and  local  level. 

Thank  you,  ^Iv.  Chairman. 

Chairman  jPEinciNS.  Dr.  Bruce,  how  much  money  are  you  presently 
receiving  for  the  disadvantaged  children  in  Kentucky  under  title  I? 

Mr.  Bruok.  Mr.  Chairman,  under  part  A  of  LEA  grant  programs  for 
last  year,  fiscal  year  1972,  we  received  approximately  $37  million. 
However,  it  appears  there  is  much  bad  news  in  the  making  for  Ken- 
tuclcy  and  if  the  President's  budget  is  the  basis  for  appropriations 
under  the  continuing  resolution,  Kentucky  will  lose  approximately 
$5  million  for  the  current  fiscal  year  as  compared  to  what  we  received 
for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

Chairman  Perkixs.  You  are  talking  about  if  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion goes  through  as  basis  for  appropriations  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal 
year  1973? 

Mr.  Bruce.  That  is  correct. 

Chairman  Perkins.  We  are  going  to  lose  $5  million  compared  tO' 
fiscal  1972? 

Mr.  Bruce.  Yes.  that  is  a  reduction  of  13.7  percent  in  funding  for 
programs  which  have  been  underway  since  the  last  week  in  August. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Has  any  notice  gone  out  to  reduce  and  cut 
back  expenditures  in  connection  with  title  I  programs  in  Kentucky? 

Mr.  Bruce.  I  regret,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  forced  to  do  so. 
Wchave  terminated  the  employment  of  a  number  of  para-professionals 
and  -Ave  have  some  districts  due  to  fluctuation  of  AFDC  count  that  in 
all  probability  if  this  figin*e  holds  that  we  have  been  given,  we  will  be 
forced  to  terminate  the  employment  of  teachers. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Has  that  same  principle  and  the  continuing 
resolution,  if  that  is  the  basis  of  the  appropriation  for  the  remainder 
of  1973,  will  that  affect  all  of  you  gentlemen  throughout  the  country 
about  the  same  ratio  ?  Am  I  correct  in  that  assumption  ? 

Mr.  Bruce.  It  probably  will. 

Chairman  Perkins,  Mr.  Bell,  you  ask  the  witness  questions  for  a 
moment,  and  then  I  will  get  back. 
[Mr.  Bruce's  statement  follows  :1 

Statement  by  John  H.  Bbuce,  Dibectob,  Compensatoby  Education,  Kentucky 
State  Depabtment  of  Education 

Mr.  Cliairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  I  am  John  H,  Bruce,  State 
Director  of  Compensatory  Education  for  the  state  of  Kentucky. 
With  your  permission  I  would  like  to  make  the  foU owing  statement : 
In  1965,  after  a  great  effort  on  the  part  of  this  committee,  the  Congress  passed 
and  the  President  signed  info  law  the  Elementary  ajjd  Secondary  Education  Act. 
This  was  one  of  the  greatest  pieces  of  legislation  to  be  enacted  by  the  Congress 
ill  modern  times.  It  was  great  because  it  addressed  itself  to  a  fundemental  prob- 
lem confronting  this  Nation.  This  was  landmark  legislation :  it  dared  to  take  a 
Q  '  nt  step  forward  to  meet  people  needs  at  the  grass  roots  level.  After  decades 
1 1  /^wanton  neglect  and  disregard,  the  United  States  recognized  that  the  neglect 
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of  our  children  is  tantamount  to  social  and  political  suicide  for  a  free  state. 
Hhis  great  Nation  aroused  itself  and  through  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  we  took  positive  steps  to  eliminate  the  causes  of  educational 
deprivation  as  found  among  disadvantaged  children.  These  cliildren  live  in 
pockets  of  poverty  all  acroaa  our  land.  They  may  he  found  in  concentrated 
numhcrs  as  Indian  children  on  reservations,  children  of  Chlcano  migrant  hiliorers, 
black  children  in  city  ghettos  and  poor  white  cliiklren  in  Ax^palachia. 

Tl»e  purposG  of  the  Elementary  and  the  Secondary  Education  Act  is  to  i^roviile 
compensatory  education  programs  for  educationally  deprived  children  living 
in  school  attondnnee  areas  with  a  high  instance  of  poverty.  Through  compensatory 
services  provided  under  the  Act,  we  are  now  attenijiting  to  diagnose  the  etUicii- 
tional  prohlemK  and  provide  a  curriculum  structured  to  gain  educational  success 
for  a  segment  of  our  population  who,  until  recently,  had  little  hope  for  academic 
accomplishment.  They  Jmd  little  hope  of  adequate  preparation  for  the  world  of 
work  or  the  prospects  for  becoming  responsible,  self-sufficient  citizens  in  a 
democratic  society. 

The  prol)leniH  to  which  we  have  addre.ssed  ourselves  under  the  Act  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  an  easy  or  quick  solution.  The  very  design  of  this  program  and 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  enacted  constituted  a  herculean  task  and  monu- 
mental challenge  to  the  school  leadershij)  of  this  country.  Success  must  be 
measured  in  terms  of  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  problems  were  pre- 
viously unsolved  and  almost  unapproached.  Also,  one  must  keep  in  mind  the 
degree  or  severity  to  which  the  child  is  deprived  and  tho  olcnieiit:?  in  their  total 
environment  which  are  very  resistive  to  change. 

For  .s*even  (7)  yeans  we  have  operated  compens.itory  education  programs 
inider  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  During  this 
time,  we  have  made  considerable  progress  in  our  understanding  and  ability  to 
assess  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  children.  We  have  learned  much  about  the 
kinds  of  programs  which  best  meet  the  needs  of  deprived  children.  AVe  are 
making  progress  in  the  training  and  retraining  of  teachers  to  become  effective 
in  special  instinictional  programs  and  more  adapt  in  the  proper  selection  of 
materials  and  equipment.  We  are  now  able  to  structure  a  meaningful  and  continu- 
ing evaluation  of  compensatory  programs.  The  experience  gained  and  loiowledge 
accrued  in  the  administration  and  operation  of  these  programs  have  begun  to  ''pay 
off"  for  the  participating  children. 

In  the  State  of  Kenutcky,  like  most  of  the  southeastern  states,  tlie  tremendous 
need  for  compensatory  education  is  demonstrated  in  areas  like  Owsley  County, 
Kenutcky,  where  92.9%  of  the  school  children  come  from  low  income  families. 
In  Breathitt  County,  Kentucky,  85.5%  of  the  children  come  from  low  income 
families.  In  Knott  County,  Kentucky  79.2%  of  our  children  come  from  low  income 
families.  In  Casey  County,  Kentucky,  79%  of  the  children  come  from  low  income 
families^  In  MagofiBn  County,  Kenutcky,  78.7%  of  the  children  come  from  low 
income  families,  I  could  name  several  additional  counties  in  Kentucky  where  the 
low  income  family  children  constitute  70%  or  more  of  the  total  student  enroll- 
ment. For  my  State  as  a  whole,  30%  of  our  children  come  from  low  income 
families.  This  is  about  double  the  average  for  the  Nation. 

During  the  current  school  year  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  we  are  providing 
compensatory  education  servicers  under  ESBA  Title  I  for  291,000  children  on  a 
daily  or  weekly  basis^  At  the  beginning  of  thi?  school  year,  our  programs  were 
utilizing  the  services  of  3,700  certificated  personnel  and  1,800  noncertificated  peo- 
ple. However^  due  to  our  loss  of  funds  under  the  continuing  resolution,  we  are 
being  forced  to  reduce  the  scope  of  our  program  in  accordance  with  the  13.7% 
loss  of  funds  for  fiscal  1973  as  compared  to  the  amount  of  funds  received  for  fiscal 
1972.  When  I  review  the  budget  before  the  Congress,  as  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration, I  am  reminded  of  the  Biblical  account  of  the  Hebrew  children  in 
bondage  in  Egypt,  when  they  were  required  to  make  bricks  without  straw  and 
not  let  the  tally  decline. 

The  purpose  of  ESBA  Title  I  is  sound  and  the  desired  goals  are  feasible.  As 
evidence  of  successful  Title  I  project  components,  I  would  cite  the  following 
examples : 

In  Carter  County,  Kentucky,  we  have  a  Title  I  project  which  is  called  Primary 
Intervention  Class  to  Upgrade  Reading  Achievement  The  objectives  of  this 
program  are  for :  60%  of  the  children  to  gain,  8  to  one  year  in  reading  as  meas- 
ured by  pre  and  post  test ;  50%  of  the  students  will  be  table  to  read  a  story  on 
their  level  with  85%  accuracy  as  measured  by  a  teacher  constructed  test ;  60% 
of  the  children  will  be  able  to  identify  70%  of  the  vocabulary  listed  ici  their  text- 
book ;  80%  of  the  children  will  be  able  to  tell  with  90%  accuracy  the  sequence  of 
O    ^ents  from  a  story  read  to  them  by  their  teachers ;  60%  of  the  children  will  be 
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able  to  enter  into  a  traditional  classroom  by  tlie  start  ot  ine  succeeding  school 
year.  KvaUiatiou  of  this  project  reveals  that  at  the  end  of  1971-72  school  year, 
the  claiss  failure  and  retention  rate  in  the  primary  grades  of  the  participatiuji? 
schools  have  heen  reduced  by  50%,  and  that  S0%>  of  the  children  in  the  special 
Title  I  program  were  able  to  enter  into  traditional  classroom  at  the  beginning 
of  the  following  school  year.  Thi^  program  -vvas  structured  around  teachers  and 
teacher  aides  trained  In  early  cliildhood  education.  It  involved  reduction  of  clasps 
size,  special  material  and  special  equipment.  The  Title  I  services  required  for  the 
195  participating  children  cost  $132,000  or  a  per  pupil  cost  of  §67G. 

In  East  Bernstadt  Independent  School  system,  we  had  GO  children  enrolled 
ill  a  Title  I  remedial  reading  project  during  the  1971-72  school  year.  The  par- 
ticipants were  chosen  for  the  project  on  the  basis  that  they  were  reading  one  to 
two  years  below  expected  grade  level.  Evaluation  of  the  project  indicates  that 
the  average  overall  increase  in  reading  performance  was  1.3  years  per  student 
One  student  gained  2.2  years  in  reading  ability  during  the  one  year  of  program 
participation.  The  district  expended  $183  per  pupil  in  Title  I  funds  for  this 
project. 

In  the  Padncah  Independent  School  system  we  provided  a  Title  I  reading  clinic. 
The  pnri^ose  of  the  clinic  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  children  who  are  severely  de- 
prived in  reading.  The  clinical  services  consisted  of  a  complete  testing  and  diag- 
nostic unit,  a  remediation  progvam  and  specialized  teacher  training.  Children 
referred  to  the  clinic  are  two  or  more  years  below  grade  level  in  reading.  Evalua- 
tion has  shown  that  the  average  student  received  in  the  clinic  and  attending 
regularly  throughout  the  year  improved  in  reading  ability  on  an  average  of  .0 
to  .9  of  a  year  during  one  school  year  of  participation.  In  light  of  the  type  student 
served  by  the  clinic  this  represents  great  success.  Much  individual  instruction 
is;  required  and  the  LEA  expended  ?706  per  child  from  their  Title  I  account  for 
this  program^ 

A  learner  needs  assessment  conducted  in  the  McCreary  County  School  system 
showed  that  more  than  50%  of  the  pupils  were  reading  one  or  more  years  below 
grade  level.  A  Title  I  reading  project  was  developed  and  implemented.  Evaluation 
of  the  project  for  grades  one  through  three  has  revealed  an  average  gain  of  1.6 
years  per  student  when  comparing  tlie  post  test  witli  the  pre  test  performance  for 
one  school  year.  The  LEA  expended  $206  per  child  in  Title  I  funds  for  the 
program. 

The  Johnson  County  School  system  found  that  50%  of  the  children  were  read- 
ing one  or  more  years  below  grade  level.  A  committee  composed  of  the  superin- 
tendent, Title  I  Coordinator,  reading  teachers  and  members  of  the  Parent  Ad- 
visory Council  designed  a  Title  I  project  to  relieve  this  condition  of  educational 
deprivation.  The  objectives  of  the  program  are:  to  improve  the  reading  skills  of 
project  participants  by  ,8  of  a  year  ^►r  more  as  measured  on  the  Gates-MacGinitie 
Reading  Test,  to  improve  attendance  of  the  project  participants  by  2%,  and  to 
improve  the  self-image  of  children  in  the  project.  Evaluation  of  this  program 
shows :  an  increase  in  average  daily  attendance  of  3%  (a  matched  control  group 
increased  in  average  daily  attendance  by  1%),  the  reading  ability  of  project 
jwrticipants  was  raised  an  average  of  1.1  grade  levels  as  compared  to  .6  grade 
level  improvement  for  the  matched  control  group.  Approximately  50  students  he- 
camo  competent  in  reading  oh  their  grade  level  and  were  returned  to  the  regular 
classroom  program.  This  project  included  675  students  and  cost  the  district  §222 
per  pupil  in  Title  I  funds. 

Because  of  immaturity  observed  in  first  grade  students,  the  Harlan  County 
School  system  developed  a  Title  I  project  of  kindergarten  services  for  309  chil- 
dren. The  success  of  this  project  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  99%  of  the 
students  eligible  to  enter  the  first  grade  are  eager  to  do  so.  89%  of  the  children 
acquired  the  ability  to  follow  the  necessary  daily  school  routine.  Of  the  309 
participating  children,  227  of  them  scored  high  or  high  average  in  reading  readi- 
ness on  the  post  test  at  the  end  of  the  project  period  as  compared  to  only  88  who 
.•scored  in  the  high  or  high  average  category  on  the  pre  test.  The  LEA  expended 
$464  per  pupil  in  providing  the  kindergarten  services  as  Title  I  project  for 
disadvantaged  children. 

When  the  people  of  Lincoln  County,  Kentucky,  discovered  more  than  one-half  of 
their  children  reading  one  year  below  grade  level,  they  utilized  the  services  of  the 
school  administrators,  teachers,  and  Parent  Advisory  Council  in  developing  a 
Title  I  reading  project  to  alleviate  this  condition.  Evaluation  reports  for  the  1971-? 
72  school  year  show  an  average  gain  of  1.2  years  educationally  for  the  participat- 
ing students.  The  LEA  expended  $215  per  child  to  provide  this  Title  I  remedial 
reading  service  for  400  children. 
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In  addition  to  the  academic  success  being  experienced  by  children  in  ESEA 
Title  I  projects,  we  have  observed  tremendous  improvement  in  our  participating 
children  in  the  areas  of  attitudinal  change  toward  school  and  Bociety,  im- 
proved behavorial  characteristics,  and  the  development  of  a  positive  self-image. 
These  are  intangible  qualities  and  they  are  not  easily  measured  on  a  satistical 
.scale.  Yet,  they  are  very  important  qualities  and  their  real  and  lasting  contribu- 
tion to  the  total  child  will  be  revealed  only  as  he  lives  his  life  as  a  citizen  in 
tlie  community. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  make  observations  and  recommendation  relative 
to  specific  features  of  ESEA  Title  I :  . 

1. 1  commend  Chairman  Perkins  on  the  introduction  of  HR  69  for  consideration 
by  the  first  session  of  the  93rd  Congress  and  I  strongly  support  tliis  legislation 
to  extend  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  until  June  30,  1978  and 
I  would  further  urge  and  plead  with  the  Congress  for  its  adoption. 

2.  Adequate  and  timely  funding:  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  has  never  been  adequately  and  fully  funded.  Last  year,  Part  A 
Title  I  grants  for  the  LEA  grant  programs  in  my  state  amounted  to  $1G3  per 
formula  child.  This  year  with  funding  under  the  continuing  resolution,  my  state 
m.iy  receive  only  $130  per  formula  child  for  Part  A  grants.  Please  keep  in  mind 
(hat  the  successful  Title  I  i>rojccts  which  I  previously  cited  cost  the  IjEA  from 
a  Jow  of  $1S3  per  pupil  to  a  high  of  $706  per  pupiL  The  grant  amounts  per  pupil 
wliich  have  annually  been  appropriated  by  the  Congress  are  not  adequate  to 
provide  a  worthy  program  of  compensatory  education  and  meet  the  ntjeds  in 
depth  of  the  participating  child  nor  has  the  appropriation  been  adequate  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  compensatory  services  to  include  all  of  the  children  residing 
ill  eligible  attendance  areas  who  are  educationally  deprived  in  one  or  more 
academic  areas. 

I  am  pleased  that  IIB  69  provides  for  a  minimum  of  $300  per  formula  child 
and  that  additional  funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress  would  be  distributed 
on  a  basis  related  to  one-half  of  a  state's  per  pupil  expenditure  for  education 
or  one-half  of  the  national  average  whichever  is  greater. 

The  greatest  fallacy  and  weakness  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  has  been  the  lack  of  timely  determination  and  notification  of  LEA  grant 
awards.  The  provision  in  HR  69  which  requested  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  mnke  a  study  to  determine  the  adverse  affect  of  late  funding  should  be  revised 
and  a  procedure  should  be  established  by  law  which  would  require  ESEA  fund- 
ing determinations  by  the  Congress  and  grant  notification  to  the  LEA's  during 
the  fiscal  5'ear  preceding  the  year  of  expenditure  and  program  operation.  If  we 
would  correct  our  major  weakness  in  this  program,  we  must  give  local  school 
leaders  sufficient  lead  time  for  planning  and  developing  their  projects  on  the 
.basis  of  concrete  information. 

3.  The  amendment  to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  as  pro- 
vided by  Public  Law  91-230  and  the  subsequent  regulations  relative  to  compar- 
ability of  services  as  terminated  by  the  U.S*  Office  of  Education  has  placed  a 
onerous  and  unfair  burden  on  Title  I.  Through  this  procedure,  the  federal  agency 
is  now  using  Title  I  as  a  clout  to  mandate  the  expenditure  of  state  and  local 
funds  among  local  schools  at  the  school  district  level.  I  do  not  take  issue  with  the 
philosophy  behind  the  requirement  for  comparability  of  services ;  however,  the 

-  attempt  to  accomplish  this  primarily  through  the  threat  of  withholding  ESEA 
Title  I  funds  has  generated  an  inequitable  share  of  criticism  and  inconvenience 
for  the  Title  I  program. 

If  the  federal  government  proposes  to  mandate  comparability  of  school  serv- 
ices provided  through  the  expenditure  of  state  and  local  funds  at  the  school 
district  level  it  should  then  be  prepared  to  enact  such  legislation,  but  we  should 
not  saddle  one  federally  funded  program  as  a  means  for  accomplishing  our  total 
purpo.se  irt  the  area  of  a  comparability  mandate. 

4.  The  provision  of  HR  69  to  combine  Parts  A,  B,  and  C  of  the  present  funding 
structure  into  a  single  Part  A  is  wise  and  practical.  Under  the  current  formula 
Parts  B  and  C  for  many  LEA*s  are  so  meager  that  they  become  a  nuisance  factor 
for  their  expenditure  and  accounting.  - 

5.  The  $4,000  figure  established  in  the  proposed  legislation  for  the  d  em  area- 
tion  line  of  low-income  families  is  certainly  proper  and  in  keeping  with  the 
times.  The  legislation  should  be  revised  to  take  into  consideration  those  school 
districts  which  have  an  extremely  high  instance  of  poverty  throughout  the  dis- 
trict and  a  correspondingly  great  concentration  of  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren in  each  school  within  the  district  I  would  suggest  that  whereas  the  national 
average  for  low-income  family  children  is  approximately  15%  any  local  school 
which  has  a  percentage  of  low-income  family  children  double  the  national  aver- 
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age  or  30%  should  be  eligible  for  Title  I  services.  The  current  regulations  for 
determining  eligible  school  attendance  areas  notwithstanding. 

6.  There  should  be  established  by  law  a  systematic  procedure  for  meaning- 
ful input  by  state  and  local  education  agencies  in  determining  the  regulations  and 
guidelines  by  which  ESEA  Title  I  is  governed,  administered  and  operated. 

7.  Procedures  should  be  established  which  would  guarantee  that  the  U.S. 
OflSce  of  Education  is  staffed  with  professional  educators  who  possess  successful 
experience  in  elementary  and  secondary  education  at  the  local  and  state  educa- 
tional agency  level. 

8.  The  present  system  of  ESEA  Title  I  program  of  audits  by  the  federal  agency 
is  a  travesty.  This  condition  can  only  be  corrected  when  tlie  HEW  audit  agency 
and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  program  administrators  come  to  an  agreement 
in  their  understanding  and  interpretation  of  the  laws,  regulations,  and  guidelines 
and  when  these  understandings  and  interpretations  are  given  explicitly,  firmly 
and  on  a  timely  basis  to  the  Title  I  program  administrators  at  the  state  and 
local  levels. 

Mr.  Bell  [presiding].  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  is  all  right  with  you, 
Ave  will  continue  the  i^anel.  I  will  call  on  Mr.  Lindmuth: 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  LINDMUTH,  OIYMPIA,  WASH. 

Mr.  Lixr»ruTH.  I  am  tlie  Federal  liaison  representative  filling  in 
for  our  title  I  coordinator  from  our  own  region.  I  had  to  send  Iiini 
for  testimony  and  it  is  here  in  the  record. 

My  comments  as  the  liaison  officer  on  title  I  are  brief.  I  would  lilce 
to  indicate  and  repeat  what  has  been  mentioned  that  title  I,  contrary 
to  a  lot  of  comments  that  have  been  made  and  read,  has  worked,  and 
one  of  the  problems  that  wc  have  run  into  over  the  years,  as  the  com- 
mittee well  Icnows,  is  the  fact  that  we  have  been  late  in  receiving  our 
grants. 

The  problem,  as  mentioned  earlier,  is  that  I  feel  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  very  helpful,  but  has  contributed  througli  the 
process  of  late  funding  and  low  levels  of  funding. 

This  has  contributed,  I  feel,  to  the  fact  that  title  I  has  seemed  not 
to  work  as  well  as  it  ought  to  have  worked  by  this  time  in  year  No.  8. 

I  would  lil^e  to  add  another  bit  of  information  tliat  Mr.  Ceja  from 
CalifoiTiia  has  mentioned,  that  they  have  had  a  compensatory  educa- 
tion program  for  many  years.  This  is  very  true.  But  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  title  I  'more  or  less  jabbed  the  conscience  of  the  State 
and  the  school  d^tricts,  and  has  led  to  a  compensatory  education  of 
our  own,  using  the  categorical  lands  of  moneys  that  the  State  legisla- 
ture has  appropriated. 

In  fact,  m  tiie  State  of  Washington,  several  million  dollars,  I  think 
it  was  around  $8  or  $9  million  by  now,  have  been  appropriated  in 
conjunction  with  title  I  to  go  into  areas  where  title  I  money  had 
nothing,  or  to  do  the  same  lands  of  things  in  compensatory  education 
that  title  I  has  been  able  to  do. 

We  have  recognized  this  now  and  would  hope  that  title  I  would 
continue  so  that  our  State  compensatory  education  programs  could 
likewise  continue. 

There  is  evidence  that  in  the  inner-city  portion  of  Seattle  and 
Tacoma,  where  title  I  moneys  have  been  concentrated  in  the  ghetto 
areas  and  likewise  in  the  rural  areas,  where  it  meets  the  criteria,  that 
there  have  been  a  dramatic  turnaround  hi  dropout  children,  for 
example. 

There  lias  been  a  complete  reversal  in  the  Indian  children  who  have 
')een  proven  to  drop  out  of  school  before.  There  have  been  reductions 
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in  sucJi  matters  us  vandalism  where  there  have  been  piHDgrams  con- 
tinuing with  title  I,  and  also  our  State  categorical  programs  of  this 
nature. 

There  has  been  reduced  racial  tension  in  the  State  of  Washington 
schools,  some  of  the  schools,  although  fortiuiately  we  do  not  have 
quite  as  big  a  problem  as  some  parte  of  the  country.  We  have  had 
some  problenio  in  this  area  and  these  arc  dramatically  reduced  in 
Seattle,  T^o^^-uaj  and  other  places. 

jMucli  has  been  said,  and  I  will  not  go  into  it,  Mr.  IBell,  on  the 
matter  of  altering  the  distribution  or  making  it  a  part  of  a  package, 
whether  you  call  it  re^'enue  sharing  or  something  else,  that  we  feel  has 
been  mentioned  here  that  title  I  must  continue  in  our  judgment  so 
tliat  categorical  needs,  tlie  migrant  programs,  and  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren can  be  identified. 

I  am  a  little  fearful  that  some  States,  perhaps  not  California, 
perhaps  not  Washington,  but  many  States  might  be  tempted  to  take 
an  alternative  kind  of  distribution,  such  as  education  revenue  sharing 
miglvt  be  in  its  broad  categories,  and  lump  that  into  a  treasury  and  add 
it  to  laerhaps  a  general  support  and  $43,  for  example,  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  miHit  add  to  every  pupil  across  the  State  on  the  premise 
that  schools  will  certainly  meet  the  needs  of  these  educationally 
disadvantaged  and  other  children. 

I  would  like  to  believe  that  to  be  true,  but  I  am  not  sure  it  would 
be  true. 

Mr.  Bell.  I  would  think,  Mr.  Lindmuth,  that  funds  are  supposed 
to  bo  supplementarj^  that  they  are  not  supposed  to  supplant,  and  that 
it  would  be  a  violation  under  any  circumstances  if  they  were  used  to 
do  that. 

But,  I  think,  as  long  as  you  have  raised  it,  the  impoitant  thing  that 
revenue  sharing  is  purported  to  do,  and  we  hope  will  do,  is  to  eliminate 
some  of  the  direct  grants,  or  itemized  grants  that  are  perhaps  less 
necessary  in  some  areas  than  in  others,  and  give  the  local  school  board 
or  the  State  school  board,  or  the  State  system  a  basis  upon  which  they 
can  organize  according  to  their  needs. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  frequent  problems  that  I  have  found  in 
talking  to  school  boards  and  school  people,  that  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  to'use  these  funds  is  not  always  the  best  one  for  their  local 
needs. 

So,  I  am  hoping  that  under  the  revenue  sharing  the  discretion  of  the 
local  school  people  who  in  most  cases,  certainly  in  California,  are  very 
competent,  would  be  the  ones  who  would  sway,  rather  than  somebody 
in  Washington  providing  the  guidelines.  There  are  certain  minimal 
guidelines  hut  much  less  stringent  than  we  have  had  under  title  I. 

Mr.  Lindmuth.  The  concern  that  I  would  hiterjeot  at  this  point  is 
that  I  don't  feel  comfortable  with  the  concept  of  revenue  sharing  as 
it  has  been  proposed. 

The  idea  of  a  block  grant  is  worthy  providing  that  again  title  I  and 
other  compensatory  or  categorical  programs  are  protected  and  this 
is  not  advisable  at  least  to  what  we  have  'been  able  to  see  in  the  pro- 
posals that  come  out  of  the  education  revenue  sharing. 

I  think  it  is  quite  interesting  to  note  that  the  revenue-sharing 
piHjposal  would  apparently  incorporate  the  programs  which  we  now 
,  call  formula  grant  programs,  as  opposed  to  v  ^jjcretionary  moneys.  We 
^  J  fearful  with  the  current  emphasis  np^m  holding  of  moneys  that 
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wo  are  not  sure  we  would  get  it,  or  if  we  got  it,  we  iniglit  be  forced  to 
cut  b«ack  midway  through  the  years. 

There  has  been  some  protection  through  the  yoai  .s,  in  the  Renquist 
memo,  3  years  ago,  which  indicate  that  hoUIing  of  laoncy  is  somowliat 
uc^tionable  when  it  comes  in  the  form  of  grants,  and  I  am  not  sure 
could  recommend  to  our  people  tliat  we  give  up  that  protection. 
I  would  feel  I  would  not  need  to  say  any  moi'e  at  this  time,  but  I  will 
thi'ow  in  also  that  under  the  formula  grants  and  State  administrative 
moneys,  that  we  could  possibly  lose,  or  at  least  would  be  under  jeopardy 
under  title  I  and  title  V,  we  are  not  competent  to  know  what  is  gohig 
to  come  out  of  that,  so  w^e  are  appreliensive  at  this  time. 

Mi\  Bkll.  That,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  probleins  when  yon  liave  a 
now  system.  Theoretically,  at  least,  the  concept  of  revenue  sharing  is 
to  give  the  same  basic  amount  if  not  a  little  more  in  some  areas. 

Mr.  Ltndmutii.  It  would  not  be  from  my  observation  and  from  tcsti- 
mony  in  other  committees  before  the  Senate  2  yeai'S  ago,  when  it  came 
out  at  that  time,  and  it  is  less  now,  that  we  would  receive  in  Inlying 
power  do]lai*s  less  money  under  that  proposal  than  we  ai-e  now  receiv- 
ing under  tlie  various  categorical  grants. 

Mr.  Bell,.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  substantially  less? 
Ml-.  LiKDiMua-ii.  I  think  it  would  probably  be  12  percent  less,  yes,  sir, 
and  also  with  the  programs  tliat  the  administration  is  proposing  to 
terminate,  it  would  be  about  30  percent  less  in  our  State.  I  think  that 
would  beti'ucin  most  States. 

Possibly  30  percent  less  than  we  ai-e  getting  now  b^^  counting  the 
pi*ograms  that  would  be  terminated  along  with  the  i-evenue  sluu-ing. 
[Mr.  Lindmnth's  statement  follows :] 

Impact  of  Blementaby  and  Secondaby  Education  Act  Title  I  on  AVashingtox 

State 

(Prepared  by  Dale  Farris,  Information  Specialist,  Grants  Management  Section) 

If  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  Title  I  support  of  Washington 
-  State  school  programs  were  to  end,  the  impact  would  be  immediate  and  it  would 
be  extensive.  And  the  blow  would  fall  most  heavily  upon  those  children  and  youth 
wlio  already  are  at  an  educational  disadvantage  because  they  have  special  needs 
caused  by  poverty,  neglect,  delinquency,  or  cultural,  geographic,  ethnic  or 
linguistic  isolation,  ,  - 

Special  help  is  needed  to  help  raise  the  educational  attainment  and  rates  of 
progress  of  these  children  to  those  appropriate  for  children  of  their  ages.  Title  I 
of  the  Blomentary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  has  been  a  significant  source  of 
support  for  that  special  help. 

In  Washington,  297  of  316  local  school  districts  operate  Title  I  projects,  with 
approximately  $12,272,000  appropriated  each  year.  Graat  awards  range  down- 
ward from  $2,422,000  for  Seattle,  the  state's  largest  city,  to  $217  for  a  smsU, 
isolated  rural  district.  The  bulk  of  Title  I  funds  (85%)  support  project  activities 
in  the  25  largest  school  districts  where  most  of  the  target  populations  are 
clustered, 

More  than  56,000  public  school  children  and  1,000  non-public  school  youngsters 
participate  directly  in  Title  I  projects,  and  an  estimated  380,000  public  and  7,000 
non-public  students  benefit  indirectly  because  of  materials,  support  services,  or 
instructional  strategies  that  have.<  paced  improvements  in  the  general  program 
within  target  area  schools,  even  as  the  special  needs  of  Title  I  children  were 
being  served.  Nearly  1,000  dropouts  also  participate  in  special  projects,  and  1,000 
other  students  are  served  through  neglected  and  delinquent  Institutions.  Five 
hundred  aud  fifty-three,  or  98%,  of  the  561  public  elementary  schools  eligible  to 
participate  did  so,  and  211  of  216  (97%)  eligible  secondary  *  schools  actually 
served  students.  All  of  the  38  elementary  non-public  schools  within  eligible  dis- 
tricts had  shidehts  involved  directly  in  Title  I  projects.  None  of  three  eligible 
^  '^on-public  secondary  schools  participated. 
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Of  the  754,3(>2  students  attending  school  in  districts  eligible  for  Title  I  projects, 
127,234  (or  nearly  17%)  are  considered  low-income  and  eligible  for  participation. 
Only  about  onc-half  of  these  eligible  children  are  actually  beiii^T  served  by  Title  I. 
In  a  large  majority  of  the  Title  I  projects  in  Washington  State,  there  is  a  wait- 
ing list  of  children  whose  educational  needs  could  be  treated  if  resources  were 
available. 

An  additional  8,700  children  are  sensed  by  Title  I  each  year  under  the  Migrant 
Education  Amendment  (PL  80-750).  These  youngsters  receive  compensatory 
education  assistance,  over  and  above  basic  Title  I  help,  in  107  schools  in  43 
school  districts.  In  1071-72  the  total  Migrant  program  involved  030  teachers,  314 
aides,  50  counselors,  42  home  visitors  and  282  unpaid  volunteers.  Minority  and 
low-income  populations  were  represented  in  the^'e  staffing  classifications,  par- 
ticularly as  teacher  aides,  many  of  whom  (an  estimated  85%  or  more)  are  now 
in  career  development  sequences  rather  than  on 'public  assistance  or  marginal 
employment  situations. 

Within  the  totui  Title  I  state  prognini,  disadvantaged  children  are  sensed  by 
3,757  teachers,  1,230  aides  (including  those  with  home-school  liaison  duties), 
and  130  supportive  services  people. 

More  than  half  of  the  regular  Title  I  projects  are  designed  to  correct  specific 
reading  disabilities,  and  it  is  this  statewide  program  emphasis  that  reveals 
where  funding  cuts  would  strike  hardest.  In  district  after  district,  as  well  as  at 
the  stiite  and  national  level,  it  is  the  reading  inadequacy  of  di.sadvantaged 
youngsters  that  is  identified  as  a  critical  need.  And  reading  is  the  program 
priority,  a  vital  key  to  elimination  of  the  discrepancies  that  separate  disadvan- 
taged boys  and  girls  from  their  more  aflluent  classmates. 

Other  Title  I  projects  stress  individualized  instniction  (13%),  math  (S%), 
pupil  services  (6%),  language  arts  and  social  studies  (4%),  library  services 
(2%),  and  other  general  academic  areas  (11%).  Bufi  it  is  primarily  to  the 
remediation  of  reading  difficulties  that  most  Title  I  efforts  are  directed  in 
Washington  State. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  assistance  that  the  program  has  provided  to  children, 
ESEA  Title  I  ha.s  exerted  a  strong  infiuence  upon  the  educational  efforts  within 
local,  school  districts  a.id  upon  the  State  Educational  Agency.  The  program  has 
its  most  immediate  impact  within  the  target  school  populations,  but  there  are 
implications  for  the  entire  district  in  \7hat  happens  during  Title  I  activities. 
Elimination  of  Title  I  support  would  undercut  the  geueral  educational  progress 
within  a  district  that  accompanies  the  development  of  special  Title  I  projects. 

Specialized  educational  materials  and  equipment  needed  to  implement  projects 
for  target  youngsters  provide  learning  options  that  have  been  extended  gradually 
into  other  eligible  classrooms  at  local  distnet  expense.  A  much  broader  array  .of 
material'^  and  equipment  have  become  familiar  to  students  and  teachers,  and 
educational  expectations  have  been  raised. 

Project  participants  and  their  teachers  have  not  been  the  only  ones  in  target 
schools  to  benefit  from  the  introduction  of  the  different  instructional  strategies 
that  are  necessary  to  overcome  the  learning  disabilities  of  Title  I  students.  The 
methods  and  skills  used  in  theo2  special  projects  have  diffused  into  regular  class- 
room situations  and,  in  numerous  cases,  have  resulted  in  a  reordering  of  district 
priorities.  One-to-one  teaching;  extensive  use  of  classroom  and  home  liaison 
aides ;  parent  volunttev  programs ;  cross-age  tutoring,  which  frequently  is  of  as 
much  value  to  the  tutors  as  it  is  to  the  pupil  helped;  use  of  learning  resource 
centers;  diagnostic  and  x>reseriptive  instruction;  individualized  learning  activity 
packages ;  and,  measurement  of  rates  of  individual  pupil  progress,  rather  than 
group  levels  of  achievement.  The  use  of  these  strategies  in  Title  I  projects  helps 
to  move  them  outward  to  other  classes,  other  teachers,  other  districts. 

Also  provided  are  specialized  support  services — such  as  counseling,  home- 
liaison,  Jiealth  and  nutritional  programs — which  are  often  essential  for  remedia- 
tion of  disadvantaged  educational  problems.  These,  too,  frequently  set  new 
standards  for  regular  district  programs. 

The  concept  of  project  management  by  objectives — in  fact,  the  whole  notion 
of  educational  accountability — is  an  integral  part  of  the  Title  I  grants  process 
at  both  local  and  state  levels.  School  districts  not  only  must  identify  the  specific 
learning  disabilities  of  individual  students  within  a  target  school  population  but 
they  must  develop  an  approvable  remediation  project  according  to  strict  guide- 
lines. Pupil  needs  have  to  be  assessed  and  identified  in  concrete  terms.  Project 
objectives  to  meet  those  needs  must  be  stated  in  behavioral  terms  that  make  it 
D^sible  to  evaluate  whether  or  not  pupil  progress  does  in  fact  occur.  And  the 
O    dures  that  are  used  to" change  pupil  academic  achievement  rates  must  have 
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proof  or  strong  promise  that  they  will  do  so.  Movement  throughout  the  state  In 
the  direction  of  educational  accountability  has  been  strengthened  and  accelerated 
by  Title  I. 

Inservice  training  for  teachers,  aides,  support  personnel  and  administrators 
has  additional  carryover  impact  on  activities  outside  of  Title  I  projects.  These 
special  projects  frequently  require  special  skills  in  order  to  plan,  manage  and 
evaluate  them.  The  instruction  provided  to  Title  I  staff  1ms  given  impetus  for 
districts  to  seek  similar  kinds  of  leadership  and  expertise  throughout  the  regular 
school  program. 

Title  I  stress  upon  comparability  requirements  has  caused  local  school  districts 
to  reexamine  traditional  patterns  of  distributing  their  resources,  and  many 
districts  have  been  able  to  move  in  directions  that  will  strengthen  further  the 
drive  to  provide  equal  educational  opportunity  to  all  boys  and  girls. 

Title  I  has  another  kind  of  impact  upon  education,  and  in  a  direction  and  with  a 
momentum  that  is  largely  unique  to  Title  I  and  compensatory  education  programs 
like  it.  Community  Involvement  in  education,  particularly  parental  participation 
in  planning  and  evaluating  the  activities  that  help  their  c*hildren,  has  gained  much 
in  practice  and  theory  from  the  Title  I  program.  It  lias  been  a  new,  sometimes 
painful  experience  for  both  the  schools  and  the  comciunities,  hut  the  entire  process 
has  resulted  in  changes  that  are,  and  will  continue  to  be,  beneficial  to  all  children. 

There  is  another  advantage  in  community  involvement.  Many  of  the  1,230  aides 
employe<l  in  local  projects  are  themselves  members  of  the  Title  I  target  popula- 
tion. Without  Title  I,  between  850  to  900  of  these  people  would  be  on  public  wel- 
fare or  marginally  employed.  They  would  not  be  involved  in  career  development 
sequences,  nor  would  they  be  involved  in  an  active,  informed  way  in  the  educa- 
tional progress  of  their  children. 

State  Office  staff  possess,  through  operation  of  the  Washington  Title  I  program, 
and  through  involvement  in  local  district  projects,  a  heightened  awareness  of — 
and  an  increased  ability  to  deal  with — the  educational  problems  of  disadvantaged 
youngsters. 

It  is  from  this  perspective  that  this  summary  is  prepared.  Loss  of  the  Title  I 
program  would,  in  Washington  State,  impede  the  educational  progress  that  has 
occurred  since  1905,  and  the  yearly  acceleration  that  is  taking  place  would  be 
drastically  reduced. 

Most  importantly,  in  the  program  disruption  at  the  local  level  that  would  natur- 
ally follow  an  abrupt  withdrawal  of  Title  I  funds,  children  who  now  are  moving 
out  of  their  disadvantaged  dilemma  would  lo.se  a  vital  source  of  help.  And  their 
communities  would  lose  valuable,  irreplaceable  human  resources. 

Mr.  Belt..  Mr.  Lloyd  Eldredge. 

STATEMENT  OF  J.  LLOYD  ELLEEBGE,  UTAH  STATE  DIRECTOR  OF 

.TITLE  I  ESEA 

Mr.  Eldredge.  I  would  like  to  enter  my  statement  of  support  to  the 
present  method  of  allocating  money  to  States. 

A  lot  has  been  said  about  allocating  on  the  basis  of  test  scoring  and 
other  means,  but  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  think  there  is  pretty  good 
evidence  that  educational  disadvantage  is  due  to  poverty,  cultural,  and 
likewise  differences. 

I  Icnow  the  students  who  qualified  for  title  I  programs  in  our  State 
aiivi  I  collected  some  data  by  ethnic  background.  In  our  State,  92  per- 
cent of  tlie  students  are  Caucasian.  Sixty-eight  percent  of  those 
students  qualified  for  title  I  programs. 

If  we  look  at  the  Indian  students  in  Utah,  there  are  only  2  percent  in 
the  State,  but  10  percent  of  those  students  qualified  as  being  education- 
ally disadvantaged. 

Of  the  Spanish-speaking,  we  only  have  4  percent  again  in  our 
State,  but  19  percent  are  in  the  program. 

So,  I  think  there  is  some  pretty  good  evidence  that  education  disad- 
vantageness  may  be  caused  by  poverty  and  cultural  and  likewise 
O  Eferences. 
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I  would  also  like  to  enter  a  rebuttal  to  the  notion  that  title  I  is  not 
working.  In  Utah,  it  has  been  working  very  sueeessfully.  I  just  com- 
pleted the  evaluation  reports  for  last  year  and  in  Utah  we  collected 
data  on  every  student  who  was  in  the  program. 

The  students  who  qualified  for  title  I  programs  in  Utah  made  prior 
to  this  time  tliree-tentlis  to  six-tenths  grade  equivalent  gain  per  year. 

Last  year,  and  again  I  emphasize  the  fact  this  is  data  collected  on 
all  students  in  tlie  progi-am  in  the  State,  these  students  made  an  aver- 
age growth  of  1*1  month  for  every  montli  they  were  in  the  program  in 
mathematics.  Or  they  made  11.7  montli  growth  in  a  9-moiitli  period.  On 
tlie  average  in  reading,  the  figures  are  even  better. 

On  an  average  these  kids  made  1.4  month  for  every  month  they  were 
in  the  program.  That  means  that  if  we  take  it  at  9  months'  basis, 
there  was  12.6  montli  average  growth  in  reading  for  these  target 
students  in  a  9-month  period  last  year  throughout  our  State. 

Again,  may  I  emphasize  the  fact  that  these  kids  have  made  in  the 
past  only  three  to  six-tenths  grade  equivalent  per  year.  We  think  that 
the  program  is  realizing  results. 

I  have  heard  the  Office  of  Education  say  there  are  rouglily  16  million 
kids  who  qualify  for  title  I  who  should  be  receiving  services  and  that 
we  are  only  reaching  a  third  of  those  kids.  I  suspect  that  is  conserva- 
tive, but  if  it  is  true,  and  we  are  only  reaching  ft  third  of  those  kids,  it 
seems  to  me  a  mistake  to  be  looking  at  a  decrease  in  funding  for  tliese 
kinds  of  Idds,  rather  than  an  increase. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  other  point  and  that  is  a  personal  one, 
but  I  have  only  been  with  title  I  since  June.  Prior  to  that  time  I  served 
in  vaiaous  administritiva  capacities  in  schools.  I  worked  under  title 
III  projects  in  the  public  schools.  The  success  we  achieved  in  that  Pf  oj- 
ect  eventually  reached  Italy  where  we  were  on  nationwide  television. 
We  had  visitors  all  over  the  world  come  to  the  program.  We  were  fea- 
tui'ed  in  Parade  magazine  2  years  ago  this  month. 

This  would  not  have  been  possible  without  title  III  funds  which  is 
apartofESEA. 

As  a  school  superintendent,  I  worked  in  title  I  from  that  point  of 
view.  I  also  had  the  opportunity  to  sit  across  the  table  negotiatmg  with 
teachers  for  salai'iee,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  if  money  comes  to 
States  or  to  district  of  a  general  nature,  that  is  not  earmarked  categori- 
cally, that  money  eventually  gets  thrown  in  the  pot  for  salary 
negotiations. 

I  would  like  to  plead  for  this  committee  to  push  for  continued  cate- 
gorical funding  to  see  that  that  money  gets  to  the  kids  to  continue  to 
make  the  kinds  of  differences  that  we  are  seeing  in  Utah, 

I  have  other  testimonj^  but  I  am  going  to  stop  at  this  point  for 
the  sake  of  time. 

Mr.  Bell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Eldredgc. 

[Mi\  Eldredge's  statement  follows:] 

Statement  by  J.  Lloyd  Bldredge,  Utah  State  Director  op  Title  I  ESEA 

Dear  Congressman  Perkins  and  members  ol^  the  General  Education  Subcom- 
mittee, I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  express  myself  regarding 
President  Nixon's  decision  to  drastically  cut  or  eliminate  various  programs  under 
ESEA. 

The  President's  intentions  to  cut  back  domestic  pro^iiims  has  created  concern 
in  the  minds  of  many  citizens  throughout  Utah.  I  am  one  who  is  grenlly  dis- 
turbed with  his  attitude  toward  education  and  his  commitment  to  eliminate 
O    [es  III,  V,  and  VII  of  ESEA  and  to  drastlcaUy  cutback  Title  I. 
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I  hoar  the  rresiilenl  and  others  toll  ns  that  many  of  our  educational  programs 
liave  not  worked  !n  the  pnst  so  let's  cut  them  out.  I  would  like  to  «lmre  with  you 
S(»nie  firsthand  experiences  I  hnve  had  with  Title  III  and  Title  I  in  an  attempt 
to  rolnte  that  stntenieiit. 

As  a  school  principal,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  conduct  an  educational  experi- 
ment under  the  Title  III  pro^rrani  wJiich  Jias  had  far  reaching  effects  upon  educa- 
tion in  Utah  and  elsewhere.  In  P'ehruary  1070,  an  article  appoaml  in  the  Parade 
magazine  descrihing  part  of  that  experiment.  I  have  written  an  article  reporting 
tlie  student  achievement  results  over  a  two  year  period  which  will  be  publislieil 
}<oinetiUK»  in  the  next  few  months  in  the  Educational  Tcchuoloi/y  magazine.  The 
results  were  significant  not  only  in  the  cognitive  area  but  the  aftective  area  as 
well.  Representatives  from  the  Italian  government  filmed  a  documentary  on  owr 
.school  which  was  sliown  throughout  Italy,  and  visitors  from  all  over  the  worhl 
have  come  to  see  the  program.  Without  Title  III  money,  we  would  not  liave  had 
the  resources  to  do  what  we  did. 

As  a  school  superintendent  I  operated  a  Title  I  program  on  the  district  level. 
T  am  now  the  State  Director  for  Title  I  in  Utah.  This  program  has  made  a  sig- 
nificant impact  upon  education  in  Utah.  I  liave  just  completed  the  evaluation 
report  for  Inst  year.  The  students  who  qualify  for  Title  I  usually  u^ake  about  a 

to  .6  grade  equivaleut  growth  per  year.  La-st  year  the  average  ijroioth  in  math 
for  these  student h  aJI  acroHS  ih'C  State  v-as  1L7  jnontJis  iti  a  ttine  month  period. 
The  average  growth  in  reading  was  12.0  months  over  a  nine  month  period,  We 
feei  that  the  Title  J  program  iji  Utah  has  been  veri  successful.  The  data  U'ould 
indicate  that  we  are  right. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  tlie  U.S,  Oflice  of  Education  that  there  are  sixteen 
million  students  in  our  public  and  private  schools  who  could  appropriately  be 
classified  as  educationally  disadvantaged.  I  suspect  that  figure  is  much  too  con- 
.servative.  However,  if  it  is  accurate,  we  are  able  to  serve  about  one-third  of  those 
students  at  the  present  level  of  funding.  To  cut  back  fund.s  for  the  education 
<if  the  disadvantaged  student  at  tliis  point,  when  we  so  badly  need  educational 
funds,  would  be  a  serious  mistake. 

In  Utah,  I  believe  we  are  just  l)eginning  to  reap,  the  benefits  of  Title  I.  Title 
I  offerH  scliool  district  personnel  an  apportnnity  to  try  something  different  with 
students  who  have  been  unable  to  succeed  in  the  system  in  the  past  Educators 
in  Utah  who  have  caught  the  vision  of  Title  I  have  modified  programs  to  a  point 
where  they  are  beginning  to  meet  various  educati final  needs  of  disadvantaged 
children  and  y(mth.  As  a  result,  Title  I  programs  are  influencing  education  for 
good  ail  over  the  State.  Students  who  have  been  unable  to  succeed  in  the  system 
in  the  past  are  now  achieving  success,  and  educators  who  have  been  unable  to 
meet  tlie  needs  of  these  students  in  the  past  are  also  acliieving  succes.s. 

I  would  like  to  make  just  oiie  more  point  in  a  letter  wiiich  is  already  too  long. 
The  point  I  would  like  to  make  relates  to  categorical  funding  vs.  general  fund- 
ing. As  a  former  seUool  superintendent  I  siit  across  the  bargaining  tiible  with  a 
teachers*  negotiating,  team  in  an  attempt  to  get  some  agreement  on  basic  salary 
tssues.  Monies  that  were  not  earmarked  for  some  particular  educational  purpose 
were  eventually  thrown  into  the  salary  pot.  Categorical  funds  were  used  for  tlie 
purposes  for  which  they  were  designed,  because  they  could  not  be  negotiated  away. 

If  the  level  for  funding  for  Title  I  is  cut  back,  children  in  Utah  will  suffer. 
Since  the  qualltj-  of  education  has  such  far  reaching  effects  upon  our  economy 
and  upon  tlie  individual  lives  of  our  citizens,  we  will  all  eventually  be  effected 
by  the  consequences  of  sucli  a  decision. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  do  what  you  can  to  save  ESEA  or  some  similar 
tyi)e  program.  To  eut-l)ack  Title  I  or  to  do  away  with  it  entirely  would,  in  my 
oi»inion,  he  a  large  step  backwards. 


Ogden  City  School  District  Title  I  pRoanA^£ 

The  Title  I  Program  in  the  Ogden  City  School  District  had  three  (3)  major 
oljjectives  for  the  1D71-72  School  Year.  The  tirst  was  to  raise  the  reading  level 
of  Title  I  students  1%  years.  The  second  was  to  reduce  absenteeism,  and  the 
tliird  was  to  prevent  the  drop-out  rate  from  increasing  over  the  preceding  year. 
A  total  of  S27  students  from  grades  K-12  were  selected  as  Title  I  students.  Four 
elementary  and  four  secondary  schools  were  involved. 

The  average  mean  growth  in  reading  achieved  by  all  students  who  participated 
^  in  the  Title  I  Program  duriJig  1D71-72  was  .78  or  ei^ht  (8)  months  growth.  This 
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growth  oecurrca  witliin  a  poriod  of  seven  (7)  uioiuhs.  This  growth  is  .significant 
When  one  considers  tliat  this  represents  an  average  level  of  achievement  with 
very  low  achieving  students. 

The  attendance  of  Title  I  stmlonts  snrpassed  that  of  their  schoolmates  in  all 
)j«t  one  school.  The  total  attendance  of  stndents  desiirnatwl  as  Title  I  in  O^^den 
City  School  District  was  greater  l>y  3.26%  than  that  of  non-iiarticiiiating  stu- 
dents. This  suggests  .somewhat  the  holding  power  of  the  program  for  tiie*«e 
students. 

The  drop-out  rate  for  1071-72  did  not  exceed  that  of  1970-71.  However,  as  a 
district,  we  strongly  foel  a  need  to  significantly  reduce  the  number  of  drop-outs 
and  future  effort  must  he  directed  to  accomplish  this. 

Title  I  has  made  an  imimct  with  students  who  previously  were  not  able  to 
achieve  success  in  school.  There  is  now  more  confidence  displayed  hy  these  stu- 
dents as  well  as  an  increased  interest  in  school.  Preventive  measures  have  been 
taken  at  Kindergarten  and  First  Grade  to  reduce  the  need  to  remediate  at  later 
years.  The  behavior  of  students  has  improved  when  success  in  school  is  experi- 
enced. This  is  made  possible  by  individualized  help  as  well  as  small  irroun 
activity  through  Title  I.  . 

As  a  district,  we  feel  the  Title  I  Program  has  had  a  positive  impact  here.  The 
program  is  accepted  enthusiastically  by  parents  in  the  target  areas. 


TooKLK  County  School  District, 
„  Tooele,  Utah  FeWnary  2/,  IdlS. 

»T.  Li-OYD  Eldredge, 

Title  I  Director,  VtaJi  State  Board  of  Education. 
.Salt  Lake  Gity,  Utah 

Dear  Lloyd;  Tiie  thrust  of  our  Title  I  Program  is  toward  prevention  rather 
than  cure' and  Is  focused  in  three  elementary  schools  serving  275  youngsters. 
Title  I  money  provides  elementary  children  an  opportunity  to  learn  or  relearn 
basic  skills  in  reading  and  math  using  the  latest  electronic  equipment  as  well  as 
human  resources. 

Our  math  project  utilizes  a  program  called  "Inspire,''  designed  by  James  K 
Hoffnieister  from  Boulder,  Colorado.  This  program  consists  of  a  series  of  com- 
puterized programs  designed  to  increase  student  proficiency  and  motivation  to 
learm  After  three  months  in  this  project,  the  results  are  exciting  because  stu- 


and  Controlled  Readers  which  nmtivate  youngsters  to  enjoy  the  learning  experi- 
ences. In  short,  the  impact  of  Title  I  money  in  this  district  means  the  difference 
lietween  learning  and  not  learning  for  these  young  people. 
Sincerely, 

Keith  Steck, 

Director  Title  I, 
Clarke  N»  Johnsen, 
Superintendent,  Tooele  County  School  District 


Alpink  School  PiSTRicr, 
American  Fork,  Utah,  February  22, 1973. 

T>r.  Lloyd  Eldredge, 
Utah  State  Title  T  Director, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

^  De.\k  Dr.  Eldredge  :  The  Title  I  Program  for  Alpine  School  District  is  attempt- 
ing to  improve  the  reading  and  self-concept  of  about  400  students  in  lifnder- 
garton  and  grades  one,  two,  three  and  .seven.  The  elementarv  program  involves 
the  u.s-e  of  student  tutors  from  grades  five  and  six  who  are  trained  and  directed 
by  a  siKHjialist  tutorial  teacher.  The  tutorial  teacher  meets  the  tutoring  teams 
tor  oO  minutes  each  day  in  her  own  room  where  she  prescribes  the  reading  lessons 
wiiioh  are  taught  hy  the  tutors.  She  also  keeps  close  contact  with  the  home 
room  teacher,  A  school  coimselor  is  also  hired  from  the  fimd  to  help  resolve 
specml  problems  the  children  have.  Her  work  includes  administering  special 
tests  and  prescribing  activities  to  overconie  these  problems. 
Three  formal  parent  conferences  are  conducted  for  each  child  each  year 
^  Attending  the  conference  are  the  tutorial  teacher,  counselor,  regular  homeroom 
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teacher,  any  other  specialists  involved  with  the  child  and  the  parent.  These 
conferences  are  conducted  for  30  minutes  each  and  result  in  parent  assignments 
to  be  checked  at  school.  Those  parent  assignments  often  require  the  parent  to 
be  trained  by  the  counselor  or  tutorial  teacher  to  better  accomplish  the  required 
goal. 

Some  children  have  emotional  problems  stemming  from  home  conditions. 
We  have  organized  some  evening  sessions  for  parents  of  Title  I  children  to 
discuss  family  communications  and  specific  family  problems.  We  call  these, 
"Family  Life  Educati^on  Sessions."  They  are  conducted  by  doctorial  students 
from  Brigham  Young  University  studying  marriage  counseling.  Families  desiring 
to  do  so  also  are  admitted  to  individual  family  counseling  at  B.Y.U.  and  some 
are  participating  in  bf/th.  These  programs  are  well  received  by  participants. 
Some  of  our  counselors  assist  with  the  groups  evening  sessions.  A  similar  evening 
session  is  also  available^ for  parents  of  the  7th  grade  students. 

We  are  attempting  'to  prevent  reading  failure  by  emphasizing  special  help 
for  primary  grade  students.  Teachers  and  parents  tell  us  we  are  succeeding 
there  as  well  as  causing  many  of  the  student  tutors  to  have  an  experience 
helping  someone  who  needs  help.  We  think  the  value  to  the  tutors  in  modifying 
their  own  concepts  is  about  as  valuable  as  the  aid  given  the  tutee.  Parents  thor- 
oughly support  both  very  strongly. 

When  I  told  our  Parent  Advisory  Committee  that  the  Title  I  program  was 
being  cut  back  next  year,  they  were  very  hostile  to  the  idea.  But  our  district 
cannot  afford  to  carry  this  type  program  since  by  strPining  every '  resource 
available  we  spend  about  $0^)0.00  per  child  and  the  national  average  is  now  over 
$1,000.00  iKjr  child. 

We  like  this  program.  We  know  what  we  are  doing  through  close  evaluation, 
we  have  influenced  the  total  district  in  several  ways  and  recommend  that 
this  particular  funding  be  retained. 
Sincerely, 

QuiNN  Hatch, 
Asftlstaut  SnpGrintcndGnt. 
Lyle  R.  Tregaskis, 
Director  of  Federal  Programs, 


Granite  School  District, 
Bait  Lal'e  City,  Utah,  Fchruary  28^  J97S. 

Dr.  J.  Lix)YD  Eldredoe, 
Director,  Title  I  E8EA, 
Utah  State  Board  of  Education, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Dear  Dr.  Eldredge.  An  extensive  analysis  of  our  needs  indicated  that  we  have 
more  than  3,000  students  in  schools  located  in  our  economically  deprived  area 
who  were  unable  to  meet  with  academic  success.  These  .students  who  were  a 
year  or  more  behind  their  peers  were  unable  to  benefit  from  the  regular  school 
program  and  were  not  eligible  for  special  education  programs. 

Title  I  funds  have  been  used  in  their  schools  for  a  number  of  years  in  an  effort 
to  bring  to  these  stuudents  the  kind  of  education  that  would  me^t  their  needs. 
A  number  of  program  variations  have  been  tried  over  the  past  seven  years  until 
we  are  now  able  to  demonstrate  that  these  children  can  be  helped  wUhin  the 
walls  of  our  public  schools.  Our  current  program  has  achieved  significant  meas- 
urable academic  gains.  These  gains  are  such  that  we  can  now  state  that  all 
target  children  in  our  kindergarten,  first,  and  second  grade  clas.sroom  can  read 
at  grade  level  thus  showing  that  the  handicap  of  a  disadvantaged  environment 
can  be  to  this  extent  overcome.  The  careful  use  of  Federal  Title  I  funds  have 
made  these  gains  possible.  While  we  have  not  overcome  the  more  diflScult  task 
of  dealing  with  the  environmental  problems  outside  the  school  which  have 
contributed  to  the  children's  academic  dlflSculty,  we  are  not  able  to  move  Into 
this  area. 

Should  Title  I  funds  he  withdrawn  from  this  program  the  school  district 
would  be  financially  unable  to  provide  the  additional  help  these  children  need 
to  succeed  in  life.  A  tragedy  that  would  be  hard  to  cope  with  now  that  we  can 
finally  show  that  they  can  be  started  on  the  road  to  a  successful  career.  One 
lesson  that  we  have  learned  is  not  to  be  too  anxious  to  look  for  immediate  results 
from  national  programs  and  to  look  at  the  developmental  process  that  they 
start  to  determine  the  possibility  of  success.  Had  we  not  had  the  Title  I  funds 
H  national  monitoring,  we  would  not  have  been  able  to  pursue  this  program 


."its  current  successful  stage. 
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Additional  benefits  that  have  come  to  us  are  seen  In  the  Improved  teaching 
available  to  those  additional  students  in*  the  school  who  while  they  do  not  have 
as  severe  a  handicap  as  our  target  children  they  still  need  advanced  teaching  tech- 
niques to  function  in  the  regular  school  program. 

We  commend  Congress  for  their  foresight  in  establishing  the  Title  I  program 
and  in.  its  continued  improvement  and  effort  of  their  program. 
Sincerely, 

Dr.  John  Allen, 
Director  of  Tiile  I, 


The  IB  oak  d  of  Education  of  Salt  Lake  Cm-,  Utah, 

February  26,  1913. 

Bb.  J.  Lloyd  Eldredgb, 
State  Title  I  Director, 
Utah  Biate  Board  of  Education, 
.Salt  Lake  Oitt/^  UtaJi 

Dear  Dr.  Eldredge  :  The  Salt  Lake  City  School  District  has  much  in  common 
with  . urban  districts  across  the  country.  The  central  city  area  has  a  high  con- 
centration of  low-Income  families  whose  children  need  special  individualized 
attention  if  they  ai*e  to  succeed  in  making  an  adequate  adjustment  to  society* 
Although  Salt  r^ake  City  has  just  under  lOfo  of  the  pupils  in  the  state,  it  has 
over  20%  of  the  pupils  from  low-income  families. 

Tlie  District  is  in  the  fourth  year  of  concentration  of  Title  I  funds  in  a  few 
schools  and  in  the  primary  grades.  Prior  to  that  time  the  average  test  score  was 
six  months  to  a  year  and  six  months  below  grade  level  in  grades  one  through 
three.  In  four  years,  through  Title  I,  average  scores  are  at  grade  level  or  above. 
Although  additional  heljp  to  students  in  grades  four  through  six  has  been  very 
limited,  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  funding,  academic  achievement  has  also 
improved  at  these  levels. 

Academic  improvement,  although  of  primary  importance,  is  not  the  only 
change.  Children  now  become  independent  and  responsible  for  their  own  learning 
at  the  very  beginning  of  their  schooling,  and  develop  adequate  perceptions  of 
themselves  as  ?:iccessful  in  school.  Their  parents  become  interested  in  and  sup- 
portive of  the  program.  Mothers,  through  volunteering,  employment,  and  other 
participation,  are  taught  to  help  their  children  at  home.  The  whole  social  milieu 
has  changed  for  the  better. 

Rising  costs,  a  siirinking  fax  base,  and  a  Legislature  whose  members  do  not 
understand  the  problems  of  educating  the  educationally  disadvantage*!,  would 
prevent  the  District  from  maintaining  an  adequately  enriched  educational  pro- 
gram for  thoae  who  need  special  help,  if  Federal  funding  were  not  maintained. 
Pressure  on  local  budgets  from  organized  employee  groups,  as  well  as  from  some 
segments  of  the  affluent  public,  requires  that  adequate  Federal  funding  be  cate- 
gorically dedicated  to  compensatory  education. 
Sincerely, 

Dr.  Darlene  Ball, 
Federal  Programs  Specialist. 


Blandino  Indlan  Education  Center, 

Bla7iding,  Utah,  Felmtrary  22, 1973, 

'  To :  Whom  It  May  Concern* 
From  :  Mr,  Lynn  Lee,  Coordinator^  Indian  Education. 
Re  Title  I,  ESBA, 

A  great  deal  of  concern  has  been  generated  in  San  Juan  County,  Utah  over 
President  Nixon'a  recommendations  regarding  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  Second- 
ary Education  Act  The  Title  I  target  population  in  San  Juan  School  District  is  in 
most  part  composed  of  Navajo  Indian  children,  who  first  enter  the  public  schools 
without  being  able  to  understand  nor  speak  the  English  language. 

As  a  result  of  Headstart,  Title  I  and  Title  VII  of  ESBA,  and  the  Career 
Opportunities  Program,  San  Juan  School  District  has  established,  i)erhaps  the 
most  comprehensive  Indian  education  program  to  be  found.  Considering  the 
relatively  short  time  that  these  programs  have  been  in  existence,  the  results  have 
been  phenomenal.  For  the  first  time,  at  least  in  San  Juan  School  District,  our 
Indian  students  are  able  to  function  in  the  acadmic  areas,  particularly  in  read- 
ing which  Is  so  vital  for  progress  in  the  Anglo  society.  For  the  first  time  local 
^  Tndian  adults  are  able  to  assume  professional  positions  within  the  eductaional 
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systoiu.  A  totnl  of  tliiKtocu  Xavnjo  ndiilts  arc  now  oortilioalcd  teachers,  as  a 
ilim-t  nssiilt  of  these  programs  in  San  Juan  School  District.  At  least,  live  nunc 
will  eomplete  certilicntiou  reQiiiremeuts  by  the  1JIT3-74  school  year,  and  au 
;i(hh*tJonal  70  are  at  varhnis  steps  leatling'  toward  graduation.  Student  progresAS 
Clin  be  documented  us  readily  as  that  of  the  adults  mentioned  above. 

Title  I  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the  programs  directed  t(m-ard  tlie  Indian  poji- 
nhition  in  San  .Tnnn  School  Di*^tn*ct:  and  thus,  ha.s  had  the  greatest  efXcet  upon 
the  progress  which  is  being  made.  If  Title  I  is  eliniinalcd  or  changed  from  a 
cutegoricjil  aid  program  to  a  funding  source  snch  as  revenue  sharing.  I  per- 
sonal lly  f^el  that  it  would  si>ell  disaster  for  tlie  educational  future  for  dis- 
advantaged groups  such  as  the  American  Indian. 

I  fear  that  those  supporting  the  termination  of  Title  I,  on  the  basis  tliat  it 
has  failed  to  achieve  the  anticipated  results,  have  expected  six  years  of  iittenti()n 
to  jnakc-uj)  for  nearly  a  century  of  neglect.  It  is  very  apparent,  at  least  in  San 
Juan  School  IMstrict,  that  this  meager  effort  is  heginnhig  to  produce  results 
which  are  far  beyond  our  greatest  expectiitions.  To  stop  now  would  not  only  he 
an  injustice  to  these  children  and  adults,  but  would  he  a  tremendous  waste  of 
funds  which  have  been  expanded  thus  far,  without  providing  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  about  the  desired  results. 

If  Congres's  is  sincere  in  its  efforts  to  bring  about  positive  changes  in  the  lives 
of  the  educationally  depri\:ed  children  in  America,  it  might  take  a  second  look 
at  two  conditions  which  have  made  Title  I  very  difficult  to  administer  effectively. 
First,  it  might  consider  full  funding  which  was  established  to  achieve  the  pre- 
determined needs,  and  second  to  provide  for  advanced  funding  in  order  for 
school  officials  to  adequately  plan  for  programs.  One  might  assume  tliat  the  Intent 
originally  was  to  build  in  handicaps,  such  as  these,  to  a.ssure  failure.  ' 

I  strongly  recommend  that  every  possible  effort  be  made  to  continue  Title  I 
of  ESEA  at  full  funding  of  the  law,  and  as  a  categorical  aid  program. 

Mr.  Bell.  Would  Dr.  Oliver  Himley,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  testify. 

STATEMENT  OP  DE.  OLIVEE  T.  HIMLEY,  STATE  DIEECTOR,  TITLE 
I,  ESEA,  IOWA  DEPAETMENT  OP  PUBLIC  INSTETICTION"' 

ISIr.  HiKLEY.  I  was  tempted  before  I  came  here  to  prepare  a  type- 
written statement  and  stay  Avith  it.  It  has  been  very  interesting  to  me  to 
listen  to  the  discussions  that  have  taken  place  his  morning  and  I  sup- 
.  pose  many  of  the  comments  that  I  will  make  will  simply  echo  those 
that  ha  ve  been  made  previously  this  morning. 

I  don't  mean  for  it  to  sound  like  a  broken  record,  but  I  do  feci  it 
important  tliat  fcliey  he  stated  as  far  as  we  arc  concenicd.  I  do  agree 
that  the  funding  for  the  disadvantaged  students  as  we  now  know  them 
should  be  continued.  That  type  of  funding  should  bo  continued  be-fore 
any  consideration  is  given  to  general-aid  tvpe  of  funding. 

I  would  not  make  that  stjitcment  if  I  did  not  feel  comfortable  with 
the  success  stoiy  that  we  think  we  see  at  this  point  in  time  with  respect 
CO  the  title  I  programing  within  our  State.  I  do  not  purport  to  speak 
for  any  other  State  except  our  own. 

I  do  feel  it  important,  however,  to  mention  that  I  have  been  in  con- 
tact within  the  pavSt  week  with  tlie  States  of  Kansas,  Missouri,  and 
Nebraska,  and  I  believe  they  would  support,  me  in  the  comments  I  will 
be  making  this  morning. 

The  success  story  in  terms  of  the  achievement  data  is  included  in  the 
written  testimony  which  I  understand  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  rec- 
ord, so  I  will  not  belabor  the  point  at  this  particular  point  in  time. 

I  would  certainly  strongly  support  the  concept  of  a  need  for  a  floor 
provision  in  whatever  type  of  bill  comes  out  of  the  Congress.  There  is 
no  way  that  school  personnel  can  plan  lo^cally,  intelligently  or  any 
other  way,  unless  tlicy  have  some  Jfinn  basis  with  which  to  plan  from 
Q   ^eartoyear.  >  . 
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Tliird,  we  liavc  hotivd  foiuo  discussion  Miis  mornin^^f  with  rcsptvt  to 
tlio  iieod  for  oenoral  t\id  in  addition  to  title  T.  I  would  support  that 
oon<'opt,  but  if  wc  do  have  to  make  our  dioice,  certainly  I  would  go 
with  the  type  of  projrraming  wc  have  at  the  present  time.  I  do  feel 
there  arc  spinoff  benefits?  tliat  accnie  to  tJic  general  prograjn  tliat  was 
initially  stai-ted  ar^  a  result  of  title  I  efforts. 

More  speoifieally,  tlicrc  are  districts  in  our  Stale,  for  instance,  that 
ha.A-o  instituted  prop:rams  witli  respect  to  "eadin^r  procjranis  that  they 
liave  tlicn  expanded  upon  witii  State  and  local  funds,  because  they 
realized  that  they  were  being  successful  in  cheir  efforts. 

In  addition  to  that,  sonio  -.f  tlic  district  has  possibly  experimented 
or  learned  through  title  I^eft  jrts  to  upgrade  or  sophisticate  their  evalu- 
ation techniques  and  these  techniques  are  not  only  being  used  now  in 
title  I  programs,  or  other  federally  funded  programs,  but  they  are 
l)eing  gradually  more  and  more  expanded  on  into  the  regular  or  gen- 
eral school  program. 

'So  while  we  view  title  I  as  a  categorical  typo  progi-am,  I  think  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  feel  that  it  stops  at  that  particular  point  in  time. 
It  very  definitely  docs  have  impact  and  spinoff  benefits  on  the  general 
school  prograni. 

There  is  one  prime  concern  that  I  w^onld  like  to  speak  to  this  morn- 
ing, and  again  not  only  with  respect  to  title  I,  or  whatever  bill  would 
come  out  of  the  Congress,  but  for  weeks  now,  it  seems,  there  is  not  a 
day  tliat  goes  hy  but  what  I  don't  get  several  telephone  calls  from  local 
scliool  districts  around  the  State  and  they  are  concerned  about  next 
year,  wliat  do  we  do  for  next  j'car  ? 

Ovr  people  as  they  visit  projects  a!'e  bringing  back  reports  that  the 
teacliing  staff  at  the  various  l  ^cal  school  districts  are  very,  very  con- 
cerned in  teiTus  of  what  about  next  year.  We  are  in  a  situation  where 
we  have  an  oversuppl}^  of  cei"tificated  teacliei'S.  We,  in  our  particular 
Stat^,  have  rather  severe  State  mandated  restrictions  as  far  as  the 
general  fund  is  concerned  for  eacli  of  tlie  local  school  districts. 

There  is  very  little  opportunity  now  for  districts  to  pick  up  title  I 
funding  or  guarantee  employment  for  these  i>eopIe  miless  tlie  Federal 
funding  is  assured  to  them,  for  next  year. 

The  only  recourse  that  local  schools  have  is  to  terminate  contracts  of 
the  teaching  staff  for  next  year  and  then  in  tnrh  issue  a  provisional 
contract  to  these  staff  members  which  is  dei:)endent  then  upon  Federal 
funding/ A  provisional  contract  is  not  very  appealing  to  a  ^ell -quali- 
fied teacher  and,  consequently,  they  will  leave  programs  of  this  kind 
and  secure  employment  m  the  regular  classroom  if  they  can  locate  such 
a  position. 

So,  what  I  am  getting  at  here  is  that  it  is  important  for  the  quality  . 
of  programs,  whether  it  be  title  I  or  whatever,  to  have  some  stability 
built  into  the  funding  pattern  for  these  progi-ams.  School  people  are 
becoming  quite  apprehensive  about  stayhig  in  federally  funded  pro- 
grams or  conceivitbly  going  into  them  for  fear  of  not  having  the 
funding  continue. 

This  year,  of  course,  has  be<j«n  quite  uncertain  witli  respect  to  even 
funding  for  fiscal  1973  and,  of  course,  we  know  nothing  about  what 
fiscal  1974  holds.  .  :    ;    -  •    .  ■      .  ' 

I  do  like,  in  terms  of  H.E.  69,  the.  5-year  provision  of  extension.  Tliis, 
I  think,  w^ould  possibly  assist  some  of  the  teaching  staff,  the  admiiiis- 
Q   biutors  to  reassure  them  of  the  certainty  of  fundmg  for  at  least  that 
•  |(^"bime  period.  A  floor  provision  would  also  help  in  that  respect. 
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I  am  particularly  interested  also  in  the  study;  suggested  on  page  25 
of  H.R.  69  which  addi'esses  itself  to  this  paiticular  point.  My  only 
comment  about  it  is  that  tlie  provision  in  the  legislation  allows  for  a 
1-year  time  period  in  which  the  study  would  be  made. 

Personally,  I  don't  think  it  should  take  a  year's  time  to  determine 
the  problems  and  poso  solutions.  I  think  the  problems  are  rather  evi- 
dent at  this  ^oint  m  time  and  it  should  not  take  a  year's  time  to  come 
up  v:ith  solutions. 

The  funding  level  has  been  discussed  and  I  would  like  to  point  out 
ill  a  little  dlnei-ent  fashion  possibly  than  has  been  pointed  out  tliis 
morning.  We  have  talked  about  tliat  it  is  not  sufficient  iuid  it  isn't  to 
reach  all  of  tlie  kids  that  need  help. 

We  have  possiblv  read  aiticles  that  title  I  has  not  been  successful. 
I  think  wo  have  achievement  data  to  indicate  that  it  has  been  success- 
ful. But  by  the  same  tol^en,  in  our  particular  State,  the  amount  of 
title  I  funding  tliat  goes  into  the  local  school  budget  typically  repre- 
sents less  than^  8  percent  of  the  school  budget,  and  a  person  could 
l>robably  question  liow  much  of  a  major  in^pact  one  could  logically 
expect  fi'om  that  amount  of  funding. 

And  with  that,  I  believe  I  will  stop  and  there  are  some  other  points 
in  the  written  testimony,  but  I  am  sure  there  are  other  peoplfe  who 
would  also  like  to  speak  to  the  conmiittee, 

Mr.  Bkll.  Tlianlv  you  very  much,  Mr.  Himley.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  comments  made  concerning  the  money  that  is  going  to  be 
forthcoming  for  title  1. 1  thought  I  would  read  a  letter  that  I  received 
on  this  subject  very  recently,  because  this  has  been  a  concern  of  mine. 

This  letter  is  in  response  to  your  request  for  clarification  of  the  apparent  cuts 
in  funding  under  Title  I  state  asrency  proKrams  for  mijrrant  children.  Tl:e  at- 
tached program  directive  of  January  31,  1973  and  memorandum  of  February  5 
explained  with  fair  clarity  the  reasons  for  and  effects  of  the  spending  reductions. 

The  column  headed  1973  estimated  grants  represents  the  lowest  sum  which 
could  conceivably  be  spent  under  the  various  possible  budgetary  alternatives  for 
fiscal  year  1973  under,  the  Administration's  spending  estimates  of  $1,585,185,000 
for  Title  I. 

Therefore,  there  are  approximately  $34.9  million  under  the  President's  esti- 
mated fiscal  year  1973  budget  which  do  r.ot  show  up  under  LEA  grants  or  the 
State  agency  programs  in  the  attached  list,  but  which  will  be  distributed  among 
these  areas  whien  the  fiscal  year  1973  funding  issues  are  resolved. 

The  uge  of  the  lowest  possible  spendlng^  level  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  prevent 
overspending  by  any  program.  The  remaining  sum,  $34.9  million,  may  be  used 
for  the  LEA  grants  or  may  be  partially  distributed  among  the  State  agency 
programs. 

So  that  shodld  help  a  little  in  clarifying  some  of  the  problems.  I 
note  that  there  is  a  lessening  of  the  total  amount,  amounting  to  about 
$12  million  from  kst  ^ear.  However,  even  under  the  budget  structures, 
I  may  not  myself  be  in  agreement  with  that,  nevertheless.  However, 
in  all  fairness,  I  think  you  have  to  recognize  that  the  total  education 
package  since  1969  has  increased  to  close  to  $6  billion  for  education. 
At  least  some  credit  has  to  be  given  to  the  present  administration  for 
that  fact. 

[Mr.  Himley's  statement  follows :] 

Matbbial  Sitpplied  by  Oliveb  T.  Himley,  Ed.  I>.,  Statb  Dieeotor  Tttlb  T,  BSBA 

The  enclosed  material  is  in  refereikce  to  current  Title  I,  ESEA  legislation  and 
the  impact  it  has  had  upon  educational  programing  in  Iowa.  Comments  are  also 
■icluded  regarding  H.B.  69. 
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It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  convey  adequately  wliat  the  impact  has 
been  on  a  statewide  basis.  A  number  of  general  observations  will  be  made,  how- 
ever, and  these  will  be  follo>ved  by  a  certain  amount  of  data  which  relates  more 
specificaly  to  achievement  data  for  FY  1972. 

1.  One  must  recall  that  the  program  emerged  as  a  legislative  concept  just  a 
few  short  years  ago.  It  was  intended  to  he  of  siipplementiil  educational  benefit 
for  educationally  disadvantaged  students.  Probably  very  few  individuals  pos- 
sessed legitimate  insight  at  that  time  how  to  best  serve  tlie  needs  of  the  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  students  with  the  funds  provided.  From  that  starting 
point  one  can  state : 

A.  The  initial  desire  to  do  something  for  everybody  in  need  has  crystalized 
into  programs  which  tend  to  focus  on  the  more  basic  curricular  offerings.  The 
programs  have  crystalized  further  into  programs  wliich  concentrate  the  program- 
ming on  younger  students  which  has  preventive  as  opposed  to  remedial  overtones. 

B.  Funding  has  not  been  .sufficient  to  meet  all  of  the  needs  of  tlie  identified 
youngsters.  It  ha.s,  however,  resulted  in  most  local  school  districts  transferring 
the  funding  of  various  Title  I  programs  to  their  general  fund  expenditures. 
This  permitted  them  then  to  develop  additional  programs  and/or  service.s  to  be 
funded  with  Title  I  funds. 

C.  The  quality  of  staffing  within  the  Title  I  programs  has  improved  signifi- 
cantly which  obviously  has  a  positive  effect  upon  the  results  of  the  program 
effort. 

D.  School  officials  have  moved  toward  more  sophisticated  evaluation  efforts 
of  the  programs.  This  trend  should  continue  which  should  again  result  in  in- 
creasingly productive  programs. 

E.  Rather  severe  State  legislated  limitations  have  been  placed  upon  the 
general  fund  budget  of  the  local  school  districts.  Thi.s  office  receives  numerous 
inquiries  from  local  school  officials  with  respect  to  next  year.  Some  have  indi- 
cated they  may  be  forced,  should  federal  funding  cease  or  diminish,  to  employ 
their  current  Title  I  staff  as  opposed  to  health  personnel,  guidance  counselors, 
ai^es,  etc.  Om  can  only  assume  that  the  contributions  of  the  current  Title  I  pro- 
gram in  such  s?tuations  are  well  recognized  by  the  school  officials  and  the  patrons 
of  the  district. 

2.  Criticisms  are  made  from  time  to  time  that  the  educational  ills  of  one 
type  or  another  still  exist  after  several  years  of  Title  I  programming.  These 
criticisms  usually  stem  from  .•'tudies  which  refer  to  the  first  two  to  three  years 
of  the  program.  Furthermore,  the  Title  I  funds  represent  less  than  three  percent 
of  the  total  school  budget.  One  would  have  to  be  quite  naive  to  assume  that  an 
input  of  that  type,  would  quickly  revolutionize  a  school  system  which  exists  in 
a  society  confronted  with  complex  social  problems.  f,ne  cannot  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  Title  I  by  viewing  the  total  school  prog  ram  and  possibly  society 
in  general. 

3.  State  Education  Agencies  have  largely  been  staffed  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram in  terms  of  compliance  with  regulations  and  guir.elines  from  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education.  The  SEA  should  have  funds  available  to  it  so  as  to  also  provide 
leadership  in  terms  of  program  development,  inser'/ice  of  Title  I  staff  in  the 
IjEAs,  and  better  evaluation  efforts.  Severe  restrictions  on  SEA  administrative 
funds  have,  therefore,  caused  the  SEAs  to,  devote  their  staff  time  largely  to 
regulatory  aspects  as  opposed  to  program  development. 

Statistical  data  which  may  be  helpful  in  reviewing  the  effectivene.ss  of  Title 
I  will  be  presented  in  greatly  condensed  form.  Additional  Information  will  be 
supplied  if  it  is  desired. 

Basic  State  statistics,  fiscal  year  1972 


Total  number  of  LEA's  in  Iowa  —   452 

Total  number  of  LEA*s  participating  in  title  I  _.   450 

Number  of  cooperative  projects  .  „   10 

Tota  number  of  children  served  by  title  I : 

Public  school  children  ■   69, 151 

Private  school  children  '   7,626 

Preschool   children  ^   1,  553 

Migraut  youngstevfl   324 


Number  of  State  institutions  and  students:  Handicapped,  10  serving  1,819 
students;  neglected,  2  serving  331  students;  and  delinqusnt,  2  serving  278 
students. 
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STATEWIDE  DATA  RELATIVE  TO  READING  ACHIEVEMENT  IN  TERMS  OF  GRADE  EQUIVALENT  SCORES  IN 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


Number  of        Range  of  Mean 
students  gain  gain 


Grade:. 

1   2,371  (1)  (1) 

2   5,346  0.3-1.3  1.0 

3   5,345  .2-2.1  .9 

4     6,370  .3-1,5  1.1 

5   4,912  .4-1.5  1.0 

6   4,140  .M.3  1.0 

7   3,202  .5-1.9  1.1 

8   2,112  .6-2.2  1.1 


1  Apparent  error  in  the  computer  printout  and  data,  ttierefore,  deleted. 

Relatively  few  students  participated  beyond  grade  eight  and  are,  therefore, 
not  included  in  the  table.  Programs  which  were  entitled  "Knglish-Language 
Arts"  have  not  been  included,  but  gains  in  tlio.se  areas  were  of  a  similar  nature. 
The  mean  gain  as  a  statewide  average  gain  for  educationally  disadvantaged 
students  is  quite  remarkable  for  each  of  the  grade  level-s. 

Data  for  private  school  reading  programs  resulted  iu  almost  identical  mean 
gains  by  grade  level. 

STATEWIDE  DATA  RELATIVE  TO  MATHEMATICS  ACHIEVEMENT  IN  TERMS  OF  GRADE  EQUIVALENT  SCORES  IN 

PUBLtC  SCHOOLS 


Number  of        Range  of. 
students  gain       Mean  gain 


Grade- 


I  

  322 

.'I 

2  :  

    677 

3  

.2-1.8 

?.o 

4  

  1,282 

.4-1.3 

.8 

5  

  1, 168 

.3-1.2 

.8 

6  

  906 

.2-1.1 

.7 

7  

  552 

0) 

a  

  402 

1.0 

1  Apparent  error  In  the  computer  printout  and  data,  therefore,  deleted. 

Belatively  few  students  participated  beyond  grade  eight  and  are,  tlierefore, 
not  included  in  the  table.  The  mean  gain  as  a  statewide  gain  for  educationally 
disadvantaged  students  does  not  compare  favorably  with  the  gains  achieved  in 
reading  programs.  One  could  only  make  assumptions  as  to  the  reasons  for  the  dif- 
ference, but  it  does  indicate  a  need  for  aaditional  inservice  in  the  mathematics 
area  of  the  programming. 

Data  for  the  Private  Schools  indicated  results  of  a  very  similar  nature. 

COMMENTS  PERTAINING  TO  H,E.  6G 

1.  Funding  for  Compensatory  Education  is  needed. 

2.  Providing  legislative  authorization  for  a  five-year  time  period  is  highly 
desirable.  Anything  less  than  such  a  time  frame  would  tend  to  accentuate  the 
uncertainty  which  has  come  to  be  associated  with  Title  I  funding. 

3.  Lines  15-25  on  page  18  and  line  1-9  on  page  19  would  guarantee  that  no 
LEA  would  receive  an  allocation  below  that  of  FY  1972.  This  develops  a  floor 
provision  for  a  state  as  a  wliole.  It  w(  ild  be  more  desirable  for  the  legislation 
to  state  that  no  state  would  receive  less  than  that  received  in  FY  1972.  Reasons 
for  such  modification  would  include : 

A.  Due  to  the  cooperation  received  from  the  Iowa  State  Department  of  Social 
Services  and  from  the  Iowa  Department  of  Revenue,  it  has  become  possible  to 
quite  objectively  distribute  the  funds  within  the  state  according  to  legislative 
intent.  This  cooperative  endeavor  was  implemented  for  the  first  time  in  FY 
1973.  H.R.  69  would  revert  Iowa  to  a  less  satisfactory  distribution  of  funds 
procedure  than  currently  is  practiced. 

o 
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B.  There  may  be  a  considerable  amount  of  local  ed\icational  agency  reorganiza- 
tion, consolidation,  and/or  mergers  within  tlie  foreseeable  future.  It  is  not  now 
possible  to  even  speculate  as  to  the  various  forms  of  such  mergers  that  could 
rtsult.  It  could  become  extremely  difficult  to  administer  sucli  legislation  if  it  were 
to  r.^fer  ;:o  each  LEA  as  opposed  to  the  State  in  terms  of  the  floor  provision. 

4.  Thfl  success  or  failure  of  compensatory  education  programs  is  largely  de- 
pendsp.t  upon  well-designed  programs  staffed  with  a  capable  staff.  The  SEA  could 
do  mach  to  brinb  this  about  with  an  increase  in  SEA  administrative  funas  from 
tbc  current  level  to  that  of  two  percent  of  the  State  allocation  or  a  minimum  of 
$250,000. 

5.  Page  25  of  H.R.  69,  is  an  important  facet  of  the  proposed  bill.  It  will  delve 
into  a  concern  of  considerable  magnitude  for  everyone  coucerned. 

GENERAL  CONCERNS  ABOUT  0OMPEN6ATOEY  EDUCATION  rSOGRAMS 

It  is  understood  that  revenue  sharing  is  being  proposed  as  opposed  to  categor- 
ical aid  programs.  Inasmuch  as  the  specifies  of  the  revenue  sharing  proposal  are 
unknown  as  yet,  one  cannot  react  to  it  very  well.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
legislation  should  make  the  following  provisions  if  compensatory  education  is 
to  succeed. 

1.  The  funding  should  be  made  available  to  all  districts  as  is  currently  being 
done.  It  is  granted  that  the  need  may  manifest  itself  more  in  the  metropolitan 
communities,  but  the  same  problem  exists  iu  the  smaller  and  more  rural  com- 
munities. To  ignore  those  needs  would  be  unfortunate  for  all  concerned. 

2.  Federal  funding  for  educational  programs,  if  it  is  to  be  successful,  must  be 
relatively  stable.  Higli  quality  teachers  are  becoming  increasingly  apprehensive 
and  i'eluctant  to  become  a  part  of  such  federally  funded  programs.  The  job  in- 
security is  such  that  they  do  not  wish  to  become  or  remain  involved  in  such  pro- 
gram.^ Therefore,  with  all  due  respc  ct  to  funding,  federal  and  state  involvement, 
and  the  needs  of  youngsters,  the  poivntial  for  success  is  basically  dependent  upon 
the  quality  of  the  instructional  staff  in  the  program.  Stability  of  funding  would 
do  much  to  solve  this  problem.  Secondly,  it  has  not  been  unusual  for  local  school 
districts  to  not  know  the  flnal  figure  of  their  allocation  until  about  midyear  or 
later.  One  can  only  ask  how  school  district  personnel  are  to  plan  effectively  for 
the  following  year  when  they  do  not  know  what  their  budget  is  to  be.  Appropria- 
tions will  need  to  be  made  for  educational  programs  anywhere  from  six  months 
to  a  year  in  advance  of  the  fiscal  year  the  funds  are  to  be  expended  if  proper  plan- 
ning, staffing  purchase  of  materials,  etc.,  is  to  take  place. 

3.  The  state  has  an  obligation  and  responsibility  for  exerting  leadership  on  a 
statewide  basis  for  the  educational  welfare  of  youngsters.  This  is  not  to  imply 
the  removal  or  exclusion  of  local  school  district  resiwnsibilities'ln  this  same  vein. 
Neither  could  fulfill  its  responsibility  successfully  without  the  other.  It  would, 
therefore,  appear  that  the  .state  would  need  to  serve  as  the  coordinator  and/or 
expediter  of  such  an  overall  statewide  effort  of  and  for  comjpensatory  education. 

4.  The  legislation  should  have  sufficient  categorical  controls  attached  so  tliat 
the  funds  will  be  invested  as  intended  by  the  legislation.  Ke.sultlng  regulations 
should  provide  sufficient  flexibility  to  enable  State  Educational  Agencies  to  make 
certain  judgments  as  opposed  to  having  one  set  of  regulations  for  the  entire  Na- 
tion encompassing  thousands  of  school  districts  of  all  sizes,  descriptions,  and 
complexities. 

'Sincere  appreciation  is  expressed  to  Congressman  Perkins  and  the  members  of 
the  General  Subcommittee  on  Education  for  the  opportunity  of  providing  input 
into  the  legislative  efitorts  relative  to  compensatory  educiition  legislation.  Thank 
you. 

Mn  Bell.  I  would  like  to  take  tliis  time  to  call  on  Mr.  Clarence 
Morris  of  Little  Eockj  Ark. 

[Mr.  Morris'  prepared  statement  follows:] 

Prep  ABED  Statement  of  Clarence  E.  Morris,  Coordinator,  Title  I,  ESEA, 
State  Department  of  Education,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee;  I  am  Clarence  E.  Morris,  Title 
I  Coordinator  in  the  Arkan.sas  Department  of  Education.  I  helieve  that  my  state- 
ments are  in  accord  in  principle  with  Dr.  A.  W.  Ford,  Director  of  Education,  State 
->£  Arkansas ;  and  Dr.  B.  (r.  Williams,  Associate  Director  for  Federal  Programs 
-or  the  State  of  Arkansas,  both  of  whom  are  and  have  been  ardent  supporters  of 
^tle  I,  ESEA,  and  other  programs  in  my  State  included  in  H.K.  6&.  In  addition 
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I  will  attempt  to  present  what  I  believe  to  be  some  of  the  major  concerns  of  my 
colleagues  In  the  jfive  states  of  the  United  St/ites  Office  of  Bducat loirs  Region  VT, 
embracing  Arkansas,  Ijouisiana,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

TITLE  I  IS  SUCCEEDING 

This  is  the  second  time  that  I  have  been  privileged  to  present  my  views  to  this 
Committee.  The  circumstances  ns  they  exist  today  with  regard  to  programs  for 
educationally  deprived  children  under  Title  J  of  BSEA  are  such  that  we  no  longer 
have  to  search  for  evidence  of  success  in  my  State  nor  in  other  states  in  Region 
VL  I  am  sure  that  the  Committee  has  heard  and  wiil  continue  to  hear  from  local 
school  district  officials  from  across  the  country  who  are  able  to  i)resent  plenty  of 
hard  data  to  support  the  continuation  of  this  program.  Data  to  support  academic 
adiievement  was  often  difficxdt  to  produce  at  the  time  we  were  supporting  exten- 
sion of  this  program  In  1969.  There  is  ample  data  to  support  the  contention  that 
the  program  is  succeeding  today.  I  have  asj^u ranees  that  complete  data  on  any  of 
the  examples  cited  in  this  statement  are  avaiJabie  to  this  Committee  uxx)u 
request* 

In  Arkansas  during  the  ciirrent  year,  ten  local  districts  were  chosen  at  random 
by  the  United  States.  Office  of  Education  for  an  on-site  study  of  local  program 
administration  and  effectiveness.  Members  of  the  review  team  recommended 
that  at  least  two  of  those  ten  districts  (Searcy.  Arkansas  and  El  Dorado. 
Arkansas)  be  nominated  to  demonstrate  their  reading  programs  in  the  National 
Education  Fair  to  be  held  at  Washington,  D.Cm  May  9-11*  1973*  A  committee  from 
our  program  staff,  however,  after  review  of  program  data  on  activities  at  several 
districts  chose  and  nominated  y-et  a  thini  district  (Huntsvilie.  Arkansas)  for  its 
outstanding  reading  laboratory  program.  Through  a  laboratory  program  using  a 
multime<lia  approach  together  with  teacher  aides  at  a  ratio  of  two  to  one  with 
teachers  and  using  a  unique  modular  scheduling  of  participants,  this  project 
achieved  maximum  gains  ranging  from  1.5  years  for  4th  and  ;ith  grade  lmpi!s  to 
2.5  years  for  2nd  grade  pupils  during  1072.  Ali  i>articipunts  were  functioning  ap- 
proxinmtely  two  years  below  grade  level  when  selected  for  the  i)rogram.  TIi is  pro- 
gram's average  cost  to  Title  I  last  year  was  J?13f5.(X>  per  student,  for  40  minutes 
per  day  in  the  laboratory. 

"Monroe,  Tx>nisiana,  was  able  to  show  a  minimum  gain  of  one  full  grade  level  in 
rea-^^Ing  in  1972  with  725  children  in  grades  2  through  0.  all  of  whom  began  the 
year  reading  below  the  twenty-fifth  per(*entile.  Another  074  children  performing 
below  the  twenty-fifth  percentile  in  grades  7  thi^ugh  10  realized  a  mean  gain  of 
l.(>  grade  levels  in  1972.  This  was  done  using  a  reading  lalwratory  approach,  and 
scheduling  one  hour  per  day  lab  time  per  child  at  a  cost  of  ,*j;202.O<X>  for  1.319 
participants.  This  represents  an  average  cost  per  child  of  Jpl53.00. 

Midwest  City,  Oklahoma,  by  heavily  concentrating  Title  T  funds  in  a  laboratory 
situation  in  grades  2  through  6  has  been  able  to  i)ro(luce  a  mean  gain  in  reading 
comprehension  of  approximately  twice  that  of  other  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren not  in  the  program. 

In  addition  to  a  reading  program  selected  and  demonstrated  at  the  National 
Education  Fair  in  1972  from  Pojabque  Valley  School  in  New  Mexico,  this  State 
boasts  a  bilingual  program  at  Tueumcarl  which  won  national  recognition  as  a 
part  of  the  National  Elementary  Principals  Association's  "Ideas  in  Action", 
demonstration  in  1972. 

Almost  everyone  is  familiar  with  "The  El  Paso  Story."  This  remedial  reading 
program  in  El  Paso,  Texas,  ha.s  been  in  operation  since  very  early  in  the  Title  I 
program  and  now  has  hard  data  which  shows  that  children  from  the  most  educa- 
tionally deprived  groups  are  achieving  reading  competence  significantly  greater 
than  the  national  norm.  The  "Targeted  Achievement  in  Reading"  program  at 
Dallas.  Texas,  has  standard  test  data  which  shows  that  fi5,000  severely  educa- 
tionallv  deprived  children  in  grades  2  through  4  registered  mean  achievement 
gains  in  reading  last  year  as  follows :  2nd  grade-~2  months  gain  per  month  of 
participation;  3rd  grade— 1.7  months  gain  per  month  of  participation:  4th 
grade— 1.83  months  gain  pt^r  month  of  participation,  Tliis  large  program  is  using 
and  comparing  four  different  models  in  order  to  make  cost  effectiveness  studies  as 
the  program  continues.  ^        ^  i.-u. 

Largely  due  to  your  efforts,  Mr,  Chairman,  and  . those  of  this  Committee,  this 
Title  T,  ESEA  has  been  allowed  to  continue  in  the  face  of  a  great  deal  of  criticism, 
some  of  wOiich  is  justified,  and  some  of  which  is  premature.  In  the  face  of  re- 
peated apparent  failures  on  our  part  to  develop  successful  educational  experiences 
O     for  disadvantaged  children,  you  have  stood  by  the  program.  We  would  express  our 
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appreciation  for  jcrrantins  uk  the  time  to  find  ourselves.  During  these  years  of 
grace  we  linve  at  last  begun  to  make  real  hondway  all  across  tlie  country  in 
developing  men iihiffful  activities  for  eduejitioiinlly  deprived  children. 

It  ha.s  tjiken  time  to  develop  among  looal  sfliool  people  :ind  administrators  the 
philosophy  that  educationally  deprived  children  from  low  economic  backgrounds 
have  need  of  a  critical  amount  of  help  in  addition  to  what  normal  students  receive 
in  order  to  overcome  their  acadeniie  haiuUcaps.  It  has  taken  time  to  i>rf>ve  to 
KChooI  atlniiuistrators  tliat  real  participation  by  the  parents  of  tliese  children  is 
necessary  if  the  program  is  to  succeed.  It  has  taken  time  to  recognize  and  deal 
with  coiiiniunication  problems  of  minorities  in  program  activities,  as  well  as  witli 
evaluation  of  tlieir  performance.  It  has  re<iuired  time  and  patience  to  develop 
.-{taff  persons  at  state  and  local  levels  to  a  point  where  tliey  are  ahle  to  establisii 
performance  criteria  ami  find  valid  means  for  measuring  progress  toward  me^^t- 
hig  til  em.  At  the  beginning  of  the  program,  it  was  difficult  to  get  local  districts  to 
agree  to  let  an  advisory  connnittee  .«liare  in  the  planning  of  the  program  to  say 
nothing  of  involving  the  parents  of  educationally  and  economically  deprived  chii- 
dren.  These  and  many  other  facets  of  the  program  are  now  hearing  fruit. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  program  Arkansas  provided  minimum  Title  I  support 
to  about  160,000  educationally  or  economically  deprived  children  in  an  effort 
to  spread  the  program  to  all  educationally  and  economically  deprived  children. 
Resources  were  spread  too  thin  to  produce  significant  academic  results.  Today 
the  same  amount  of  funds  is  concentrated  on  an  e.^timated  100,000  participants 
and  we  believe  it  niust  be  concentrated  further.  Today  one  of  our  more  success- 
ful districts  in  parent  participation  at  Hope,  Arkansas^  boasts  better  than  95% 
attendance  of  parents  at  parent  council  meetings  for  the  entire  1072  year.  In 
this  district  and  others  in  the  State,  parents  of  educationally  deprived  children 
are  actively  engaged  in  planning  programs,  doing  volunteer  work  in  classrooms, 
and  otherwise  involving  tbemselves  in  their  cliildren's  educational  program. 
Much  improvement  in  this  area  is  still  needed. 

Considerable  hard  data  is  available  from  the  districts  mentioned  and  I  am 
sure  hundreds  of  others  can  produce  evidence  to  support  the  success  of  Title  I. 
It  certainly  is  imperative  that  this  program  be  continued.  Much  energy  by  many 
people  has  been  spent  trying  to  find  answers  to  some  of  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems with  which  the  education  establishment  has  had  to  contend.  We  must  not 
lo5e  what  has  been  gained  at  no  small  cost  in  -auman  and  natural  resources  since 


In  addition  to  the  direct  benefits  to  educationally  deprived  children  under  the 
program,  ideas  develrried  through  Title  I  programs  are  being  adopted  in  many 
school  programs  r?,R  a  better  method  for  helping  all  children.  One  of  the  better 
examples  of  this  is  the  concept  of  developing  specific  perfonnauce  criteria  for 
children  in  the  Title  I  program  and  concentrating  methodology  toward  meet- 
ing the  established  criteria  using  valid  means  of  measuring  to  determine  the 
amount  of  progress.  More  and  rar/^e  administrators  in  Arkansas  are  now  insisting 
on  development  of  such  criteria  for  a!!  school  programs. 

Bilingual  education  first  galined  momentum  under  tliis  Act  but  has  since 
become  a  part  of  the  general  education  program  in  many  places.  In  Silver  City. 
Xew  Mexico,  for  example,  a  bilingual  program  which  was  demonstrated  in  tlie 
Education  Fair  of  1072  at  Washington.  D.C,  was  begim  under  Title  T.  It  has 
since  outgrown  Title  I's  resources  but  continues  to  be  strengthened  and  broad- 
ened by  other  district  resources.  At  least  one  trilingual  program  in  Indian. 
Rpani.sb  and  English  at  Cuba,  New  Mexico,  has  received  national  recognition 
by  winning  a  national  award  from  Parade  magazine  in  1907. 

The  Arkansas  Department  of  Education  under  contracts  with  the  United  State.s 
Office  of  Education  has  developed  the  Migrant  Student  Record  Transfer  System 
located  at  Little  Rock.  It  allows  a  school  in  any  part  of  the  Nation  to  receive 
vital  information  on  migrant  farm  laborer's  children  at  computer  data  proce.s.s- 
ing  siieeds.  Within  honrs  after  a  migrant  child  enters  a  new  S'chool,  his  records 
can  be  received.  Applications  of  this  technique  are  obvious  for  other  student 
groups. 

Title  I  has  brought  the  need  for  providing  adequate  education  opportimities 
to  minorities,  the  poor,  the  migrant  and  other  educationally  deprived  children 
to  national  attention  and  made  every  community  more  aware  of  its  responsiI)ility 
to  all  children.  We  would  be  deeply  concerned  about  exchanging  Title  I  for  any 
system  of  aid  program  that  might  fail  to  maintain  the  gains  in  this  area  that 
Q  "  ive  been  made.  We  need  the  stabilizing  influence  of  a  set  of  national  guidelines 
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such  as  bave  been  established  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  for 
administering  compensatory  education  programs  (even  tliough  we  may  at  times 
disagree  with  those  that  seem  to  be  unduly  harsh).  I  feel  that  the  great  pressures 
of  special  interest  groups  and  political  expediency  at  the  local  levels  would  tend 
to  destroy  the  progress  that  has  been  accomplished,  should  the  administration 
of  this  program  be  left  to  each  local  school  district.  Without  the  estihlished  tliree- 
level  management  by  national,  state  and  local  authorities  this  assistance  might 
become  more  and  more  dispersed  until  educationally  f>prived  children  would 
again  be  forgotten  and  left  to  fend  for  themselves,  educationally  speaking, 
as  was  the  case  in  most  parts  of  this  country  prior  to  the  advent  of  Title  I,  ESEA, 
in  1965.  If  our  national  government  still  has  the  concern  for  the  educational 
welfare  of  disadvantaged  children  which  prompted  it  to  initiate  Title  I,  then 
we  believe  it  can  best  be  expressed  through  continuing  the  program  with  inodifi- 
catious  where  needed.  I  therefore  want  to  lend  my  support  in  any  way  that  I 
can  and  assure  the  committee  of  the  support  of  other  departments  of  education 
in  my  region,  all  of  whom  I  have  been  in  contact  with  in  recent  days,  toward  the 
extension  of  Title  I  and  otJier  educational  i)rograms  as  j>roposed  in  li.K.  00. 
There  are  some  other  provisions  that  many  of  us  would  like  to  have  the  com- 
mittee consider  for  possible  inclusion  in  the  extending  legislation. 

CHANGES  IK  FUND  DrSTKIBUTlON' 

The  methods  of  distribution  of  annual  appropriations  in  the  past  have  resulted 
in  a  continual  erosion  of  Title  I  resources  to  poor  children  in  the  poorest  states 
in  the  nation  in  spite  of  increases  of  the  annual  appropriation.  For  example, 
Arkansas,  which  according  to  the  NKA  Research  Report  ''Rankings  of  the  States. 
1972,"  ranks  49tli  in  per  cai)ita  incone.  It  gained  in  Title  I  sMitiinrization  over 
the  most  recent  five  year  period  from  .$38,1241,500  in  FY  li)6S  to  $57,387,309  in 
FY  1972  which  amounts  to  a  50%  gnin.  Contrasted  witli  this  is  New  York  State, 
wliich  ranks  second  from  the  top  in  per  capita  hiconie.  Now  Yorkliiutlioi-ization  in 
FY  1968  was  $195,277,704  and  in  FY  1972  was  $498,845,580,  a  gain  in  eligibility 
of  155%d?»  After  pro  rata  reductions  rcQUired  when  a3>pro3>ria{ions  are  less  than 
authorizations,  Arkansas  decreased  in  total  Title  I  funds  received  for  local 
school  districts  from  $22,673,547  in  FY  1968  to  $22,251,414  in  FY  1072.  causing 
a  net  loss  of  1.8%  for  the  five  year  period.  New  Y^ork  receipts  increased  in  the 
same  five  year  period  from  $115,770,356  to  $193,459,929  for  a  67%  net  gain.  A 
supplemental  appropriation  saved  Arkansas  and  several  other  of  the  poorest 
states  from  a  drastic  loss  in  the  middle  of  last  year.  Under  the  current  con- 
tinuing resolution  funded  by  an  amount  that  is  less  than  1%  below  last  year's 
appropriation  including  the  supplemental,  Arkansas  is  receiving  13.88%  less 
than  last  year.  Approximately  13.1%  of  this  loss  is  due  to  the  distribution  formula 
rather  than  to  the  reduction  in  funds  available. 

There  are  at  least  four  changes  which  alter  distribution  nietliods  that  are 
proposed  in  H.R.  69,  if  I  am  able  to  properly  interi>ret  its  provisions.  All  of  them 
should  help  with  this  problem. 

1.  A  flat  rate  of  $300  per  eligible  child  will  be  uned  instead  of  the  greater 
amount  of  one-half  the  national  average  or  one-half  the  state's  average  expendi- 
ture until  a  basic  program  is  attained. 

2.  State  operated  programs  mider  the  new  part  B  of  the  aet  would  each  receive 
a  designated  amount  of  dollars  in  each  annual  appropriation  to  be  used  exclu- 
sively for  the  puri>oses  stated  in  that  part  of  the  act  and  woMd  not  affect  nor 
be  affected  by  that  part  of  the  annual  appropriation  assigned  to  local  school  pro- 
grams imder  part  A  of  tiie  act 

3.  Parts  B  and  C  of  the  act  are  to  be  deleted.  . 

4.  The  low-income  factor  is  to  be  increased  from  ^2,000  ising  tlie  1960  census 
data  to  $4,000  using  the  1970  census  data. 

Each  of  these  changes  will,  in  my  opinion,  impru»^e  the  equity  in  distribution 
and/or  expedite  the  delivery  of  appropriated  funds.  Use  of  tlie  $300  minimum 
grant  per  eligible  will  tend  to  decrease  the  chances  of  losses  of  funds  to  some 
states  and  more  nearly  commit  a  minimum  program  to  all  states.  It  wiU  also 
strengthen  the  concept  that  there  is  a  critical  minimum  expenditure  per  child 
which  is  required  to  outain  significant  results.  Separating  the  appropriations  to 
provide  stated  amounts  to  programs  under  the  new  Part  B  should  expedite  mak- 
ing a  definite  determination  of  the  amounts  of  funds  available  to  states  and 
local  education  agencies  under  Part  A  of  the  Act.  Use  of  the  $4,000  low-income 
factor  and  more  recent  census  data  will  help  to  overcome  some  of  the  effect 
that  great  numbers  of  AFDC  children  above  the  low-income  factor  now  have 
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on  the  distrilnition  of  npprop nations.  I  ngtc^e  with  the  proposal  to  delete  Parts 
B  nnd  C  of  the  oripjinal  Act.  Insofai-  as  my  State  is  conoernvu,  uie  lonp:  compli- 
cated compn  tat  ions,  result  inf?  delays  in  distrihntinn.  *»/nd  minute  amounts  finally 
avaihihlc  tend  to  defeat  tUo  luirposc  of  Part  0.  lu  is  my  Uelief  that  funds  should 
not  be  granted  under  Pnit  B  until  after  Part  A  is  fully  funded. 

COUNTING  CHn.DREirABO*VB  $4,000 

There  remains  one  part  of  the  (}ld  formula  which  I  fear  will  lead  to  some  of 
the  same  inequities  in  the  future  that  T  have  cited  above.  With  a  proposal  that 
no  local  educational  a;?eucy  receive  loss  than  it  received  in  FY  10T2  under  Part 
A  (jf  the  Act  (See.  200,  II. R.  09)  current  elipfibility  counts  will  be  protected.  I 
would  hope  to  see  the  count  of  children  in  families  haviTij?  annual  incomes  hip:her 
than  the  low'income  fnctor  of  $4,000  bat  wliQ  receive  jrnnits  in  aid  to  dependent 
children  under  Title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  removed  from  the  total  eligibles 
to  ho  <-'onnted.  I  am  unable  to  see  the  lopjic  in  counting  chiUlren  in  families  of  say 
$5,000  annual  income  from  such -iiublic^  assistance  prrauts  while  not  countinj,' 
children  in  families  earning  .$4^500  working  in  n  factory  or  on  a  farm.  The  Impact 
of  this  provision  (Sec.  203'(a)  ofH^.  09)  (Sec,  103(c)  of  the  Act)  will  become 
mors  pronounced  as  time  passes  from^iie  1970  census  until  a  higher  low- income 
factor  is  chosen. 

FUNDS  FOR  STATE  ADMI^'ISTUATION 

Many  state  departments  of  edneation  including  Arkansas*  find  it  quite  impos- 
.sible  to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  placed  on  them  by  the  Regulations  for 
the  administration  of  Title  I  with  ajjproprifltions  of  only  1%  of  the  program 
grants  to  local  educational  ageucie^^itle  I  administrators  endorsed  a  resolution 
on  January  in,  1973,  at  Washington  D.C.  fo  support  a  provision  that  state  de- 
partments of  education  receive  for  state  iidmini.stratiou  amounts  equal  to  2%  of 
ilte  .state  basic  grant  or  .$200,000.  whicliever  is  greater.  I  urg(>  that  the  Committee 
give  consideration  to  this  provision.  Since  the  resolution  was  adopted,  I  have 
talked  with  Title  I  coordinators  in  other  states  of  Region  VI  and  many  feel  that 
the  Conunittee  might  want  to  consider  a  ceiling  on  the  amount  of  administrative 
funds  granted  to  any  state- as,  well  as  a  floor.  We  would  not  oppose  such  a 
stipulation.  This  is  a  program  in  which  almost  every  school  district  in  ev^ry 
state  is  involved  and  I  believe  inadequate  state  administration  funds  is  a  common 
con'^ern  of  most  states:  especially  thoso  who  receive  gnints  of  less  tlmu  .$100 
million.  Most  state  agencies  agree  that  their  monitoring  of  local  programs  i.s 
farbt'iow  the  level  mandated  under  the  Regulations.  In  my  own  State  there  are 
3S;i  pul>lic  sehoDl.s  operating  programs.  Our  .staff  is  not  able  to  make  even  one  visit 
to  all  prograjns.  annually.  Our  evaluation  team  is  .still  working  to  complete  the 
1072  evaluavion  of  programs  which  was  due  in  Movember.  1072,  and  less  than 
ont^half  of  the  fiscal  reports  on  last  year's  projects  have  been  verified  to  the 
extent  that  we  know  the  amount  of  FY  1072  funds  available  for  the  current 
project.  The  amount  of  funds  guaranteed  by  the  state  program  for  children  in 
institutions  for  negle-jted  and  delinquent  is  not  siifficient  to  pay  the  salary  of  a 
half  time  secretary.  i> 

niSCRETIONAliY  TROGRAM  FUNDS 

We  Imve  felt  a  great  need  in  our  Statef.and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  common  concern 
of  other  state  agencies,  for  some  amount  of  discretionary  program  funds  to  be  used 
at  the  state  level.  State  directed  programs  for  training  and  informing  parents, 
developing  local  staff  competencies  in  planning,  evaluation  and  similar  activities 
would  be  much  more  effective  than  leaving  them  to  he  carried  out,  or  more  often 
not  carried  out,  at  each  local  program  level.  This  is  especially  true  in  rural 
states  like  Arkansas  with  many  small  school  districts.  We  have  been  able  to  accom- 
plish much  less  than  we  would  like  in  this  area  in  my  State.  We  have  made  use  of 
nil  state  administrative  funds  which  can  he  spared.  We  are  now  carrying  out 
special  projectf?  in  some  of  these  areas  by  collecting  participation  fees  from  locals. 
We  are  operating  a  pilot  project  for  Title  I  management  at  the  local  level  through 
a  cooi^erative  project.  Both  of  these  require  local  initiative  toward  participation. 
The  Arkansas  Department  of  Education  has  developed  a  plan  for  the  proliferation 
of  Follow  Through  models.  The  plan  calls  for  using  the  four  currently  funded 
research  and  development  centers  as  demonstration  centers  and  for  establishing 
twelve  new  programs  utilizing  the  model  sponsors  which  have  proved  success- 
ful. These  programs  would  eventually  become  demonstration  centers  to  train 
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more  districts  in  snccessful  early  childhood  Dducal-ton  practices  in  compensatory 
edncation.  This  is  a  means  of  getting  better  programs  into  more  schools  on  a 
seqnential  hasis  whicli  could  be  nsed  by  other  states  us  well.  State  adraintstra- 
tive  funds  are  insufficient  to  support  tlie  program.  Discretionary  program  funds 
would  allow  us  to  use  this  and  other  innovative  programs  for  improving  comi)en- 
satory  education  in  local  districts.  Locals  which  might  benefit  most  do  not  ahvays 
rilioose  to  participate  iu  cooperative  programs  which  require  use  of  local  funds. 
W^*  would  hope  to  see  a  section  in  the  new  legislation  which  would  provide  states 
with  funds  for  the  above  purposes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  express  my  appreciation  for  being  invited  to  appear  before 
this  committee  to  voice  support  for  II. R.  CO  and  also  for  allowing  me  to  state 
what  I  consider  to  be  some  other  weakue?''ses  of  the  current  legislation  that 
are  not  remedied  by  this  resolution  in  its  present  form.  I  would  also  express  my  ap- 
preciation, Mr.  Chairman,  to  this  committee  for  its  continued  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  education  of  all  children  and  especially  for  its  concern  that  we  improve  the 
educational  opportunities  for  disadvantaged  children. 

STATEMENT  OF  CLARENCE  E.  MORRIS,  COORDINATOR,  TITLE  I, 
ESEA,  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION,  LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

Mr.  IMoRRis.  Thfink  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  understand  tliat  my  prepared  statement  is  part  of  the  record,  and. 
therefore,  T  will  try  to  not  repeat  every thinjr  that  has  been  said,  al- 
thou^^h  my  statement  would  tend  to  corroborate  most  of  the  other 
testimony. 

I  would  like,  however,  to  reemphasize  this  point  that  within  the 
past  2  to  B  ye..  .  3, 1  have  observed,  we  all  have,  a  i^i'eat  amount  of  pro^^- 
ress  in  finding  ways  to  reach  educationally  deprived  children.  I  am 
sure  that  I  know  that  there  is  plenty  of  hard  data  available  to  dem- 
onstrate tlie  success  of  tlie  proGfram, 

I  have  cited  several  examples  from  my  State  and  from  other  States 
in  my  re^^ion  which  include  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Louisiana,  and  New 
Mexico.  T  think  that  it  has  taken  considerable  time,  a  ^;reat  deal  of 
frustration  to  brin;nr  about  the  chancres  in  philosophy  of  local  school 
administrators  and  school  boards  which  are  sufficient  to  effect  some  of 
the  changes  in  educational  practices  that  are  necessary  to  realize 
significant  academic  gains  among  educationally  deprived  children. 

Adequate  training  of  State  and  local  personnel,  effectively  active 
parent  involvement,  learning  the  need  to  concentrate  effoit,  the.devel- 
opnient  of  performance  criteria,  the  overcoming  of  cultural  differences, 
and  other  prerequisites  to  an  effective  program  have  taken  more  time 
tlian  the  critics  have  been  willing  to  grant  us. 

I  know  that  we  still  have  some  im]:)rOving  to  do  in  this  area,  and  I 
believe  that  the  logical  way  to  do  it  is  to  continue  with  whatever  needed 
modifications  along  the  line  that  we  have  followed  over  the  past  few 
years  with  title  I. 

I  tliink  to  start  in  some  other  direction  at  this  point  might  trade  off 
what  we  liave  accomplished  so  far  at  a  considerable  cost  in  both  dollars 
and  liuman  resources  for  maybe  another  i  or  5  yeai-s  of  trial  and  error. 

So,  therefore,  I  am  not  so  much  opposed  to,  my  problem  is  with  a 
fear  of  what  I  do  not  know,  more  than  what  I  do  know  about  another 
means  of  fimding,  bringing  educational  assistance  to  educationally 
deprived  children. 

So,  therefore,  I  have  strongly  supported  the  provisions  of  House 
Resolution  60.  There  are  some  problems,  however,  with  states  in  my 
region,  some  further  concerns  that  we  have,  and  I  feel  that  I  must 
O  „6xpress  them. 
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One  of  the  problems  lias  hee^i  a  relatively  level  ran^re  of  funding  on-" 
a.  national  l)asis.  Tliat  is.  ^Ye  have  progressed  from  maybe  $1,800  mil- 
lion up  to  $1,500  million.  During  this  period  of  time,  the  authorization 
under  tlio  fonnuln  naturally  has  increased  much  more  than  that,  so 
that  funding  is  on  tlie  basis  of  last  year  of  between  80  and  40  percent 
of  authority,  whereas  it  was  possibly,  I  believe  T  am  correct  in  saying, 
about  5  ])ercent  of  authority  in  the  beginning  of  the  pi^ogram. 

This  cnuses  a  paii  of  the  indetcrmination  of  grants  to  locales  and 
States  because  we  nl  ways  ha^T  to  find  out  what  the  new  AFDC  count 
is  across  the  country  and  add  it  up,  and  it  has  to  be  taken  into  accoimt. 

So  with  the  provision  in  H,R.  fiO  that  allows  all  children  already 
counted  above  the  low  income  factor  to  remain  there,  it,  in  effect,  does 
that  because  if  we  guaranteed  to  the  1972  level,  we  protected  that 
count. 

T  cannot  agree  with  continuing  to  count  children  who  are  above  the 
low  income  level,  whatever  that  level  is.  It  is  proposed  at  $4,000. 
I  cannot  see  the  logic  and  other  coordinators  in  my  region  fail  to  see 
the  logic  in  counting  the  children  in  a  family  earning,  say,  $5,000, 
whose  income  comes  froui  public  assistance  grants,  and, not  counting 
the  children  in  a  family  of  $4,500,  who  ean?s  that  money  working  on  a 
farm  or  in  a  factory. 

So,  we  do  have  the  concern  of  that  section  of  the  bill,  that  is  subsec- 
tion (B)  of  section  103(c)  (1).  Another  provision  that  I  think  would 
greatly  benefit  the  proliferation  of  programs  in  title  I  would  be  some 
amount  of  disci-etionaiy  pro^-am  funds  at  the  local  level  to  be  used  by 
States  in  improving  parent  involvement,  in  training  local  personnel, 
and  in  proliferation  of  worthwhile  projects. 

'State  administrative  funds  for  most  of  us  do  not  permit  these  activi- 
ties by  the  States,  and  I  tliinkSi^iis  would  allow  States  to  realize  more ' 
leadei-ship  amoug  the  locales. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Brli..  Thank  you.  Mr,  ]\Iprns,  I  would  certainly  have  to  agree 
with  you  oji  yoiu'  comment  regarding  the  AFDC  feature.  It  would 
.seem  patently  unfair  to  use  that  figure  when  there  would  be  a  definite 
imbalance  with  some  being  counted  at  more  than  the  $4,000  figure  and 
some  at  less  than  that. 

So,  I  would  cei'tainly  concur  with  your  comment. 

Is  Dr.  Percy  Williams  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  here  ? 

Proceed,  Dr.  Williams,  in  any  fashion  which  you  choose.  Any  state- 
ments that  you  have  are  automatically  in  the  record. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows :] 

Prepared  TESTiMomr  of  Percy  V,  WI^XIA^f  s,  Assistant  State  Superintendent 
OP  Schools,  MARvtANn  State  Department  op  Education,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PART  I 

T  am  Percy  V.  Williams,  Assistant  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Division  of 
Compensatory,  Urban,  and  Supplementary  Programs,  Maryland  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

On  behalf  of  the  200,000  poor  and  disadvantaged  children  iu  the  public  and 
nonpublic  schools  in  Maryland,  I  am  pleased  to  testify  for  the  extension  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  And.  having  been  closely  asso- 
ciated with  Title  T  since  Its  beginning,  I  am  also  proud  to  report  that  the  intent 
of  Title  T  is  beginning  to  show  the  results  that  its  framers  hoped  for.  Because  ,';f 
this,  I  should  like  to  thank  those  of  you  here  who  have  given  us  the  coverage,  fore- 
O    it,  and  faith  that  has  given  us  hope. 
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My  testimony  will  focus  upon  two  tilings.  First,  Title  T  of  the  Elementary  nnd 
Secondnry  Education  Act  has  jiroduced  significant  clianges  and  improvements  in 
Maryhuid's  educatiotial  system  so  that  siow  fluids  and  resources  i^o  ^Yllere  they 
are  needed  most— to  help  disadvantaged  ohildren  and  their  teachers.  Second,  and 
perhaps  most  importantly,  as  a  resnlt  of  TUlo  I  and  .similar  efforts  of  ESKA, 
Title  III  in  Maryhind,  significant  gains  In  educational  achievement  of  poor  suid 
disadvantaged  children  have  been  made. 

Let  us  look  at  the  Mary  hind  educational  system  in  the  fall  of  lt)0."i  when  tlic 
Elementary  and  SecondaiT  Edncation  Act  became  operative. 

1.  Teaching  children  of  the  poor  and  children  who  were  disadvantaged  as  ;i 
result  of  racial,  cultural,  ethnic,  geographic,  and/or  social  isolation  was  u.snnlly 
regarded  a.s  lucking  in  professional  respectability  and  academic  status.  Assign- 
ments to  schools  or  classes  where  most  of  the  cliildren  were  classified  as  ''dis- 
advantaged" were,  in  many  instances,  regarded  as  demotions  or  as  punitive 
actions  and  Avere  considered  undesirable.  As  a  consequence,  teaching  such  chil- 
dren was  often  approached  with  attitudes  ranging  from  indifference  to  i^pen 
resentment. 

2.  Reinforcing  tlie  negativism  with  which  many  educatoi*?;  approached  the 
instruction  of  poor  or  disadvan'iaged  children  was  the  fact  that  schools  serving 
liigli  numbers  of  such  children  \vere  often  not  couipar;iI>ie  in  cntlier  facilities  or 
resources  to  schools  serving  children  from  Jnore  a  III  u  en  t  liacUg  rounds.  UuiUlings 
tended  to  be  older  and  in  poorer  condition.  In  some  instances,  furniture  and  tvxi- 
books  had  lieen  used  in  other  schools.  Teaching  materials  were  less  varied  and 
less  abundantly  supplied.  Cla.sses  tended  to  liave  more  students  and  to  be  m(n*r 
crowded.  The  nund^er  of  supportive  staff  such  as  counselors,  special  subject 
teachers,  and  health  personnel  was  low^  in  .spite  of  the  fact  that  the  need  <jf  dis- 
advantaged children  for  the  *;ervices  of  sncb  staff  was  pressing  and  urgent. 

3.  A  condition  Which  further  aggravated  the  disparity  l>etween  schools  serving 
poor  neighborhoods  or  areas  and  those  serving  wealthier  noighljorJioods  was  the 
fact  that,  in  1965,  some  school  systems  in  :Mar>*land  still  had  not  been  effectively 
?ud  completely  desegregated.  Frankly,  it  was  not  coincidental  that  many  schools 
serving  liigh  concentrations  of  poor  children  in  rundown  and  impoverished  facili- 
ties were  often  segregated  schools  for  black  children. 

4.  TJte  correlation  between  poverty  and  low  academic  acbi\  'renicnt  was  obvious 
even  to  the  most  casual  obser\*er.  Yet,  somehow,  people  either  ""ailed  or  refused  to 
view  this  correlation  within  the  context  of  overcrowded  classes,  snbstatidard 
facilities  and  materials,  poor  teaching,  or  the  deprivation  of  children.  Instead, 
poor  children  or  black  children  were  often  regarded  as  being  incapal)le  of  aca- 
demic achievement  Because  they  did  not  achieve  in  a  manner  familiar  to  or 
easily  recognized  by  middle-class  oriented  teachers,  such  children  were  "excused" 
from  lenniing.  Hence,  tliey  became  part  of  a  negative  cycle.  Nothing  was  expected 
of  them  so  there  was  no  incentive  to  prove  otherwise.  Even  nioi^e  senous  was  the 
fact  that  disadvantagetl  children,  more  than  any  other  children,  have  to  luive  the 
basic  skills  acquired  throngli  an  education  if  they  are  ever  to  break  out  of  the 
cycle  of  povevly  and  discrimination. 

5.  School  staff  serving  the  middle  class  or  the  affluent  accepted,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  pressures  exerted  by  parents  upon  every  aspect  of  school  life,  from 
curriculum  and  class  size  to  teacher  competence.  Such  was  not  the  case  in  the 
relationship  between  school  staff  and  the  parents  of  poor  or  minority  group  chil- 
dren. The  staff  of  schools  serving  great  numbers  of  such  children  saw  themselves 
as  operating  in  a  kind  of  professional  "ivory  tower"  which  enabled  them  to  ignore 
or  dismiss  the  parents  of  poor  or  minority  group  children  on  the  grounds  that 
such  parents  were  neither  competent  nor  adequately  qualified  to  judge  what  was 
best  for  their  children.  As  a  consequence,  parents  were  excluded  from  participa- 
tion in  making  the  decisions  that  affected  their  children's  education.  Frequently, 
the  only  time  parents  went  to  school  was  to  resolve  a  problem  of  discipline 
involving  their  child. 

6.  The  results  of  readiness  tests  administered  over  the  years  in  many  school 
systems  revealed  that  as  many  as  30  to  oO  percent  of  those  enterlri^  flrst  grade 
were  not  prepared  for  or  able  to  achieve  success  in  first  grade  activities.  Mo.st 
of  those  lacking  adequate  preparation  were  children  from  poverty  backgrounds. 
The  conditions  and  attitudes  described  above — the  lack  of  status  associated  with 
teaching  poor  children ;  the  lack  of  comparability  of  services  and  resources  in 
schools  serving  the  disadvantaged*  the  segregation  of  races,  the  low  level  of 
achievement  expected  of  poor  children;  the  lack  of  parental  participation  in 
schools  with  high  numbers  of  poor  children — all  contributed  to  the  failure  of 

^    schools  to  assess  and  then  meet  tlie.  needs  of  poor  children  who  were  not  yet 
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prepared  to  achieve  succe^isfully  in  the  first  gfrade.  Instead,  such  children  were 
channeled  into  groups  for  "slow"  or  "special  erl"  students.  As  a  consequence,  they 
were  programmed  for  failure  from  the  first  day  they  entered  scliool. 

7.  A  great  many  of  those  children  entering  first  grade  who  were  unprepared 
for  first  grade  work  never  had  an  opportunity  to  "catch  np"  with  their  peers. 
Instead,  they  moved  from  grade  to  grade,  accumulating  failure  as  they  went, 
only  to  "drop  out"  as  soon  as  they  were  legally  ahle  to  do  so.  In  Maryland,  an 
average  of  one  pupil  out  of  four  was  dropping  out  of  school.  However,  as  many 
as  50  percent  and  more  of  the  poor  and  disadvantaged  were  dropping  out  of 
school. 

Within  the  context  of  the  attitudes  and  conditions  just  described,  the  staff  of 
Title  I  set  about  the  task  of  making  some  changes  in  the  system  that  would 
make  education  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  ehildron  outside  the  so-called 
mainstream.  At  this  point  I  should  lila»  to  mention  the  fact  that  Title  III  has 
also  been  responsive  to  the  needs  of  these  children  outside  tlie  mainstream. 
In  Maryland,  Title  III  has  responded  to  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  children 
and  the  need  for  changing  the  system  so  that  these  children  are  not  part  of  the 
negative  cycle  which  I  previously  mentioned.  The  largest  Title  III  project  in 
Maryland  operates  in  Ave  schools  in  Baltimore  City.  This  project — the  model 
early  childhood  learning  program — is  described  in  the  Congressional  Record — 
Senate,  October  14, 1972. 

Problems,  other  than  tho.se  jiist  described,  also  existed  in  Maryland :  comply- 
ing with  federal  regulations,  adjusting  to  aides  involved  in  actual  classroom 
instruction,  employing  aides  who  were  poor  or  disadvantaged,  and  overcoming 
occasional  resistance  to  any  change  in  the  status  quo.  For  example,  in  19C6,  only 
ten  of  the  State's  twenty -four  systems  were  willing  to  administer  and  submit  the 
results  of  standardized  tests  for  Title  I  participants. 

However,  seven  years  after  the  i>assage  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  progress  is  being  made  toward  solving  the  problems  IdentiiSed. 

PAET  n 

There  are  indications  that  some  of  the  attitudes  and  conditions,  which  existed 
in  many  of  the  local  school  systems  in  Maryland  in  1965,  have  been  changed. 
There  are  some  of  the  indications. 

1.  Teaching  children  of  the  poor  and  children  who  are  disadvantaged  has 
acquired  a  measure  of  professional  re.^^pectability  and  academic  recognition  and 
status.  Because  of  this,  superintendents  of  L,EA*s  are  beginning  to  show  visible 
pride  not  only  in  Title  I  schools,  but  also  in  Tltte  I  schools  as  a  source  for  ideas 
that  will  improve  instruction  in  other  schools. 

2.  As  a  result  of  provisions  set  forth  in  Public  Law  91-230,  amending  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  "comparabilityJ'  between 
schools  serving  high  concentrations  of  low  income  children  and  other  schools 
in  a  system  is  now  required  by  law.  ESEA,  Title  I  fluids  may  not  be  used  to 
supplant  local  and  State  funds  in  schools  where  there  are  large  numbers  of  poor 
children,  The  ratios  between  numbers  of  students  and  numbers  of  local  and 
State  supported  staff  in  each  Title  I  school  must  be  eqiial  to  or  lower  than  such 
ratios  on  the  average  in  non-Title  I  schools.  The  per  pupil  expenditure  for  staff 
salaries  in  each  Title  I  school  paid  out  of  local  and  State  funds  must  be  equal 
to  or  exceed  the  average  expenditure  per  pupil  in  non-Title  I  schools.  Similiarly, 
the  per  pupil  expenditure  of  local  and  State  funds  foi  other  instructional  costs 
in  each  Title  1  school  must  be  equal  to  or  higher  than  the  average  of  such  ex- 
penditures for  non-Title  I  schools. 

3.  The  problems  resulting  from  policies  and  practices  of  racial  segregation 
in  the  schools  are  deep  roooted  and  will  not  be  resolved  easily  or  quickly.  Mean- 
ingful, racial  integration  in  the  schools  has  not  yet  been  achieved  in  some  places. 

The  educational  gaps  that  were  the  inevitable  byproduct  of  racially  sefrregated 
schools  have  been  the  source  of  much  conflict  and  frustration.  Programs  such 
as  those  made  possible  by  Title  I  funds  are  ^^asing  tensions  and  facilitating  inte- 
gration by  providing  compensatory  education  for  those  who  are  disadvantaged  as 
a  result  of  having  been  denied  equal  educational  opportunities. 

4.  The  correlation  between  low  academic  achievement  and  poverty  has  not  yet 
been  reversed.  Even  though  ESEA,  Title  I  projects  will  be  serving  approximately 
65,000  children  di'rUg  the  school  year  1972-73,  that  number  represents  only  about 
two-thirds  of  the  children  counted  as  coming  from  low  income  families  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Title  I  allocation  formula.  It  should  be  noted  that  only  children 

O    letween  the  ages  of  five  and  seventeen,  from  families  earning  less  than  $2,000 

ERIC 
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per  year  or  from  families  receiving  Aid  for  Dependent  Children,  are  counted 
in  determining  t\\^  annual  Title  I  allocation. 

There  is  evidence  that  progress  is  being  made  townrd  changing  what  educators 
expect  of  disadvantaged  and  poor  children.  In  writing  Title  I  project  objectives 
most  LEA'S  have  ;noved  from  vague  statemtMits  sncli  a*;,  impi-oving  the  cliild'is 
self'Concept"  or  ^'providing  cultural  enrichment  for  tlie  child"  or  'improving 
tliG  cliild*s  ability  to  read'*  to  specific  objectives  that  can  be  measnred.  Clearly, 
educators  are  seeing  that  disadvantaged  children  can  and  will  aciiieve  academi- 
cally, once  given  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  And.  once  a  child  ^vho  previonsly 
could  not  read  learns  how  to  read  and  experiences  success  in  reading,  that 
child's  * 'self -concept'*  takes  a  sudden  upward  swing,  of  its  own  accord.  It  has 
become  increasingly  obvious  that  self-concept  is  not  generated  in  a  vacuum. 

The  necessary  corollary  of  establishing  a  measurable  objective  is  actually 
measuring  a  child's  i)rogress  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  objective  has  been 
met.  It  is  difficult  for  many  people  to  accept  this  kind  of  product  evaluation,  de- 
termined by  standardized  tests,  because  the  results  of  such  an  evaluation  un~ 
compromisijigly  raise  the  question  of  accountability.  Yet,  the  fact  that  .so  many 
local  school  systems  are  willing  to  establish  measurable  objectives  and  the  fact 
t]mt  these  objectives  are  distributed  and  discussed  with  the  principals,  teachers, 
aides,  and  parents  of  Title  I  children  indicate  that  local  school  systems  are  taking 
iiuitc  seriously  the  need  for  accountability.  Title  I  children  are  no  longer  outside 
the  academic  mainstream. 

The  statistical  data  summarized  in  a  series  of  graphs  and  tallies  later  in  this 
report  show  that  the  actual  gains  of  ])articii)ants  do  not  always  meet  the 
expectod  gains.  Such  instances  are  not  necessarily  discouraging.  In.stead,  the 
test  data  ought  to  be  viewed  as  a  signal  to  examine  and  assess  more  closely 
those  strategies  and  activities  that  soemed  io  produce  gains  and  those  that  did 
not.  Only  in  thin  manner  can  LEA's  honestly  begin  to  ''account"  for  the  invest- 
ment of  funds,  time,  and  energy  in  their  schools.  The  fact  that  all  twenty-four 
lea's  submitted  standardized  tost  data  for  school  years  1070-71  and  1071-72 
on  Title  I  participants,  in  contrast  witli  only  ten  who  did  so  for  school  year 
19C5-6G,  is  in  itself  a  most  helpful  sign  of  commitment  to  ^rreater  accountability 
for  Title  I  children. 

There  are  some  who  would  prefer  not  to  use  standardized  tests  with  dis- 
advantaged children,  on  tlie  grounds  that  such  teste  are  culturally  biased.  It 
is  conceded  that  many  standardized  t<ists  now  in  use  do  reflect  a  middle-class 
orientation  that  operates  to  the  detriment  of  the  disadvantaged  child.  However, 
as  long  as  society  as  a  whole  continues  to  judge  people  on  the  basis  of  how  well 
they  aciiieve  on  tests,  be  they  college  entrance  examinations,  civil  service  ex- 
aminations, job  placement  tests,  army  proficiency  tests,  or  the  test  used  to 
place  pupils  in  special  education  classes,  the  Title  T  staff  will  continue  to  insist 
tliat  disadvantaged  children  likewise  l>e  exi)ected  ?vnd  ught  to  demonstrate 
the  extent  of  their  achievement  on  standardized  tests. 

5.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  expanding  the  involving  of  low 
income  and  minority  group  parents  in  their  cliildren's  schools  and  education. 
Ey  June  1072,  every  LEA  in  Maryland  had  a  parent  ad\-isory  council,  at  least 
51  percent  of  whose  members  were  i>a rents  of  Title  I  children.  These  parent 
advisory  councils  were  composed  of  representatives  from  individnnl  school  parent 
councils.  Title  I  regulations  require  that  the  parent  advisory  councils  participate 
actively  in  the  planning  and  development  of  Title  I  projects.  Under  regulations 
now  in  effect,  the  parent  advisory  councils  must  have  an  opportunity  to  review 
a  completed  project  application  prior  to  submission  to  the  Division  of  Compen- 
satory,, Urban,  and  Supplementary  Programs  for  approval.  Similarly,  parents 
must  be  given  an  opportunity  to  express  their  opinions  relative  to  a  Title  I 
project  application  prior  to  its  submission  to  the  Division. 

In  the  early  years  of  Title  I.  parent  involvement,  if  it  existed,  was,  with  a 
few  exception.s,  restricted  to  .social  activities  or  meetings  patterned  along  tradi- 
tional "PTA*'  lines.  Parents  were  occasionally  asked  to  accompany  their  children 
on  field  trips.  However,  ^vlth  the  urging  antl  encouragement  of  the  Division  Title 
T  staff,  school  systems  began  to  hire  tlie  parents  of  Title  I  children  as  instruc- 
tional aides.  As  can  he  setn  from  the  project  application  reviews,  every  Title  T 
project  in  the  State  now  includes  as  a  part  of  its  special  staff  a  sizable  number 
of  instructional  aides.  Before  the  begiiming  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1065,  there  were  only  12  aides  in  the  public  schools  in  ^laryland. 
After  three  years  of  operation  of  the  Act.  the  number  of  aides  had  increased  to- 
Q    ,830.  During  the  school  year  1971-72,  there  were  4,983.  Over  50  percent  of  the 
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aides  wlio  work  in  the  public  .schools  in  Maryland  are  employed  with  Title  I 
funds  and  the  majority  of  Title  I  aides  are  the  parents  of  Title  I  children  or 
neighborhood  pju-ents  and  adults  in  low  income  brackets. 

A  natural  consequence  of  employing  Title  I  parents  as  Title  .1  instructional 
aides  has  been  a  sharp  upsurge  of  interest  on  the  part  of  parents  in  their  chil- 
dren's educational  prop^raui  and  pnjgross.  WirMn  tlie  last  two  years,  many  sys- 
tems have  added  sehool-honie  cofjrdinators  and  aido>;  to  work  with  their  Title  I 
staff.  In  addition  to  encourai^inff  parents  to  come  to  observe  tlieir  child  in  the 
classroom  and  .school,  this  sl:aff  also  takes  the  classroom  activities  into  the 
child's  home.  Parents  are  trained  how  to  reinforce  at  home  the  skills  tlieir 
children  are  learning  at  school. 

C.  Enormous  strides  have  been  made  since  1065  in  the  development  and 
strengthening  of  pnignuiis  in  early  childhood  education.  In  1000,  Title  I  programs 
in  14  LEA'S  served  children  in  all  grades.  In  1971,  Baltimore  City  was 
tlie  only  LEA  serving  children  beyond  the  sixth  grade  (with  the  exception  of  the 
si)ecial  BaltiiU(>re  County  Titlt;  I  program  for  children  in  institutions  for  the 
neglected  and  delinciueiit,  whicJi  served  children  at  the  .secondary  level).  Sixteen 
of  the  remaining  23  LEA's  focused  Title  I  services  only  on  children  in  tlr'^  pre- 
kind'^rgarten,  kindergarten,  or  hrst  grade  through  the  third  or  fourth  grade 
levels. 

During  school  yeair  1971-72,  23  of  24  LEA'.s  included  Title  I  participants  at 
the  kindergarten  level.  Somerset  County  is  operating  a  pilot  full-day  kinder- 
garten program  for  disadvantaged  children,  fmided  partially  througli  Title  I 
funds. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  two  Title  III  projects  have  been  model  programs 
designed  to  help  disadvantaged  children  learn  and  achieve  during  pre-kinder- 
garten  and  kindergarten.  Tw^o  of  these  projects  are  now  receiving  national 
recognition  and  are  complementing  the  Title  I  effort.  The  model  early  childhood 
]fc«irning  program  in  Baltimore  City  has  produced  the  most  significant  and  drama- 
tic results,  with  the  children  te.sted  gaining  a  mean  score  of  16.06  points  on  the 
Stanford  Binet  I.Q.  Test.  In  a  number  of  instances,  growth  among  Title  I 
participants  who  were  tested  in  reading  comprehension  was  equal  to  or  greater 
than  that  which  would  normally  be  expected  of  children  not  considered 
disadvautiaged. 

Another  Title  III  project,  Early  Intervention  To  Prevent  Learning  Problems, 
in  Carroll  County,  is  an  experimental  Kindergarten  program  directed  at  early 
identification  of  children  with  learning  problems  so  that  these  problems  may 
be  corrected  before  the  child  experiences  frustration  or  failure.  Projects  such  as 
these  are  models  for  the  preventive  thrust  of  Title  I. 

The  foregoing  descriptions  are  indications  of  some  of  the  major  changes 
that  have  occurred  in  the  education  of  disadvantaged  children  and  in  the  edu- 
cational .system  of  which  they  are  inextricably  a  part  because  of  the  categorical 
nature  of  the  Eleiv^sntary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  I  do  not  believe 
that  such  progress  would  have  been  possible  without  the  categorical  designations 
of  this  act. 


As  the  final  part  of  my  presentation,  I  should  like  to  speak  specifically  of  the 
achievement  of  disadvantaged  pupils. 

In  1066,  only  ten  of  the  twenty-four  school  .systems  supplied  any  standardized 
test  data  on  pupils  who  were  poor  and  disadvantaged.  Disadvantaged  pupils 
were  not  expected  to  achieve;  they  were  not  taught  to  achieve;  and  they  did 
not  achieve.  Since  that  first  year,  the  Division  of  Compensatory,  Urban,  and 
Supplementary  Programs,  Maryland  State  l)epartment  of  Education,  has  estab- 
lished a  goal  of  one  year  of  achievement  in  reading  for  each  year  of  instruction  in 
school. 

By  1971,  all  school  systems  had  changed  enough  so  that  they  were  setting 
higher  goals  for  disadvantaged  pupils,  expecting  them  to  take  standa resized  tests 
and  make  a  year  of  growth  for  ^acli  year  of  attendance  i.i  school.  The  Title  I 
participants  in  thirteen  school  systems  met  that  goal  in  grade  one;  Title  I 
I.«articipants  in  seven  school  systems  met  that  goal  in  grade  two;  and  Title  I 
participants  in  six  school  systems  met  that  goal  in  grade  three. 

Attaining  the  goal  of  one  year  of  growth  for  each  year  of  instruction  does 
not  mean  that  the  disadvantaged  children  are  achieving  at  grade  level  on 
standardized  tests.  It  must  be  remembered  that  most  of  the  disadvantaged 
pupils  start  school  one  year  or  more  behind  many  of  their  classmates.  How- 
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ever,  it  must  be  noted  that  making  progress  at  a  rate  of  one  year  of  achievement 
for  each  year  of  instruction  is  regarded  as  the  first  step  toward  grade  level 
achievement.  When  prekindergarten  programs  are  established  and  when  kin- 
dergarten programs  focus  upon  cognitive  development,  disadvantaged  children 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  be  ready  for  the  first  grade  achievement.  Such 
readiness  is  beginning  to  be  accomplished  for  a  small  number  of  disadvantaged 
children  in  those  systems  which  have  their  Title  I  program  focus  on  prevention. 
At  the  present  time,  this  preventive  type  of  pre-kindergarten  and  kindergarten 
program  which  focuses  on  cognitive  development  is  reaching  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  children  in  Maryland's  twenty-four  local  school  systems. 

It  is  predicted  that  another  ten  years  with  carefully  prescribed  and  developed 
categorical  Title  I  assistance  will  be  required  before  the  majority  of  disad- 
vantaged children  are  achieving  on  grade  level. 

Some  would  argue  that  ten  years  of  categorical  aid  in  the  ESEA  type  pack- 
age will  be  too  costly  and  too  long.  The  facts  about  the  cost  of  education  are- 
simple.  In  1872,  it  was  the  argument  used  when  only  37  percent  of  our  youth 
were  in  school.  At  that  time,  education  was  considered  too  costly  for  females, 
poor  whites  and  blacks.  But  education  has  never  been,  is  not  now,  and  never 
will  be  as  costly  as  ignorance.  This  is  as  true  for  political  subdivisions  as  it  is. 
for  the  individual.  People  pay  dv'>arly  for  their  ignorance.  Nations  pay  dearly 
for  the  ignorance  of  their  people  and  leaders.  On  the  other  hand,  education 
pays  dividends.  Our  local,  State,  and  Federal  leaders  can  do  well  to  look  at  our 
Nation's  achievements  and  analyze  these  in  terms  of  the  benefits  which  have 
accrued  from  education.  Wlien  we  consider  these  benefits,  ten  years  is  really 
not  a  long  period  of  time. 

I  am  a  black  educator.  I  was  bom  into  and  attended  school  as  I  grew  up  in  a 
separate  and  unequal  school  system.  Fifteen  years  of  m>  professional  career 
were  in  this  type  of  system.  I  believe  I  am  practical  and  realistic.  I  also  believe 
that  I  speak  for  many  people  who  are  aware  of  the  grave  handicaps  imposed 
by  the  separate  but  unequal  practices  of  the  past.  In  this  long  slfadow  of  iny 
history,  ten  years  is  only  a  short  period  of  time.  May  I  remind  you  that  the  first 
money  authorized  by  the  Maryland  legislature  came  from  the  public  treasury 
in  1814,  but  dt  was  more  than  f  fty  years — 1867 — ^before  such  funds  were  used  to 
educate  blacks.  In  my  home  county,  high  school  diplomas  were  awarded  to  white 
students  in  1882,  but  not  until  fifty  years  later — li^2 — were  blacks  awarded 
diplomas.  These  fifty-year  periods  span  several  generations. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  recommend  that  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  be  extended  not  five  years  but  ten.  I' also  recommend  that 
it  be  extended  with  the  safeguards  of  categorical  designation  so  that  the  funds 
and  resources  go  to  poor  and  disadvantaged  children.  This  is  not  asking  too  much 
in  a  nation  whose  pride  has  been  built  upon  opportunities  for  all  people. 
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AveraRC  Pate  of  GrO'-jth  Per  Year  (10  months)  of  Instruction  in 

Bcadint;  Compronanr.lon  for  Grade  1,  ESEA.  Title  1.  Pai'ticipgrtts,  1971,  197 
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STATEMENT  OF  PERCY  V.  WILLIAMS,  ASSISTANT  STATE  SUPER- 
INTENDENT OP  SCHOOLS,  MARYLAND  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OP 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  Williams.  Thank  you.  I  shall  use  only  brief  portions  of  the 
prepared  statement,  those  portions  wliich  wo  would  like  to  emphasize 
for  the  record  as  pa  it  of  the  testimony. 

An  indicated,  I  anx  an  assistant  State  superintendent  of  schools, 
and  I  am  speaking  on  behalf*  of  the  200,000  or  more  disadvantaged 
children  in  the  public  and  nonpublic  schools  in  Maryland.  I  have  been 
associated  with  the  program  since  its  beginning,  and  I  am  proud  to 
report  that  the  intent  as  was  given  by  the  f  ramers  is  beginning  to  show 
some  significance,  and  we  appreciate  the  fact  that  Membei*s,  such  as 
you  and  others,  have  given  us  some  courage  and  some  hope* 

My  testimony,  as  prepared,  will  focus  upon  two  things*  First,  title 
I  as  we  have  known  it  has  brought  about  significyjit  cljangf^s  i.  r>e 
educational  system,  so  that  now  the  funds  and  resources  lir'^  ^rc 
where  they  are  needed  most. 

Second,  and  mor.^.  importantly,  the  results  of  title  I  and  title 
many  instaiices  are  producing  significant  educational  changes  n:  ■ 
achievement  of  these  students.  Let  me  briefly  emphasize  ^vhat     ^  ui 
talking  about  when  I  say  that  title  I  has  effected  changes  in  the  :\  - 
because  it  has  been  the  system  which  has  prevented  the  achieve  i?r  .i^  '  ; 
the  pupils  in  the  first  place. 

Poor  children  and  children  who  attended  schools  that  v.o.  :;  -/re- 
dominantly  those  of  the  poor  were  regarded  as  schools  thot  WV'>  not 
respectable.  They  did  not  have  academic  status,  as  it  were,  and,  uipre- 
fore,  no  one  cared  very  much. 

Second,  the  ''chools  for  the  poor  and  disadvantaged  were  not  com- 
parable* This  was  a  part  of  a  system.  Third,  most  of  these  schools  were 
still  segregated,  either  de  facto  or  by  some  otlier  reason. 

In  the  fourth  instance,  the  expectancies  which  people  had  for  the 
children  who  were  poor  or  who  were  in  the  schools  that  had  large 
numbers  of  poor  children,  no  one  expected  these  children  to  achieve 
very  much,  and,  therefore,  because  nobody  expected  them  to  achieve 
very  much,  it  was  a  part  of  a  system. 

They  did  not  achieve.  In  the  fifth  instance,  the  parents  of  these 
children  were  hot  considered  when  decisions  on  policy  were  made,  and 
if  I  had  the  time,  I  could  cite  instances  how  this  affects  what  happens 
to  the  children  who  attend  the  schools. 

In  the  sixth  instance,  the  children,  when  they  came  to  school,  were 
not  ready  to  do  fomal  school  activities,  and  in  the  seventh  instance, 
a  large  number  of  childrer^,  because  they  were  not  ready  when  they 
started  to  school,  did  not  achieve,  and  they  ended  up  dropping  out 
of  school. 

All  of  this  I  am  saying  has  been  changed  so  that  in  the  last  2  to  3 
years,  by  virtue  of  the  regulation  and  guidance,  the  educational  sys- 
tem has  now  started  producing  significant  achievement  on  the  part  of 
the  poor  and  disadvantaged  children. 

I  would  like  to  take  now  a  brief  moment  to  indicate  what  some  of 
these  changes  have  been  in  the  achievement  of  children  in  the  Mary- 
land schools. 

Let  me  cite  the  fact  that  in  1966,  of  the  24  scliool  systems,  and  it  is 
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hard  for  you  and  some  other  persons  to  realize  that  Maryland  has 
only  24  school  systems  when  you  look  at  100  or  150  or  nOO  in  some  other 
places,  but  Maryland  has  only  24  school  (listricts.  and  of  the  24,  only 
10  of  those  were  willing  to  supply  test  data  when  we  first  started  with 
title  I. 

*  A  big  part  of  the  reason  why  they  were  not  willing  and  ivady  to  sup- 
ply test  data  was  that  no  one  expected  poor  children  to  achieve.  Tiioy 
were  not  taught  as  if  they  could  achieve,  and,  therefore,  they  did  not 
achieve. 

So,  there  was  no  achievement,  ilut,  in  15)71,  much  of  this  has 
changed,  and  school  system  are  establishing  higher  goals  for  disad- 
vantaged youth. 

.  They  are  expecting  them  to  take  standardized  tesi'3  r^r.d  to  make  sig- 
nificant gains,  and  hei^e  I  differ  with  some  of  the  other  testimony  when 
they  talk  about  criterion  and  reference  tests  because  many  people  are 
going  to  be  deluded  by  the  fact  Vii2^  the  standardized  tests,  the  cri- 
terion reference  tests  are  merely  an  indication  of  some  kind  of  survival 
.  instrument  or  an  existence  instrument. 

But,  poor  children,  more  than  any  other  group  of  children,  havo  to 
show  that  they  can  achieve,  and  they  can  perform  and  they  must  be 
taught  how  to  perform  on  these  tests  if  they  are  going  to  be  pi-oductive 
and  be  able  to  get  a  job,  which  is  a  p^rt  of  what  society  is  demanding. 

Now,  in  1971  then,  we  have  children  from  13  of  those  24  school  sys- 
tems in  grade  1  that  are  making  the  achievement  of  1  year  of  growth 
for  1  year  of  instruction. 

In  grade  2,  seven  school  systems  are  doing  this.  In  grade  3,  six  school 
systems  are  doing  this.  We  have  set  as  a  State  goal  that  by  1975,  all 
school  systems  will  be  doing  this^  We  think  that  we  are  making  prog- 
ress as  the  figure:5  have  indicatecd. 

This  progress  is  significant  because  of  the  fact  that  prior  to  title  I, 
on  one  expected  these  children  to  achieve.  They  did  not  achieve.  No 
one  even  gave  them  standardized  tests.  So,  we  think  we  have  advanced 
significantly  in  this  regard. 

But,  let  me  cite  something  else.  The  proposed  legislation  is  suggest- 
ing that  title  I  be  extended  for  o  yeai^s.  I  would  like  to  request  that 
the  proposal  be  for  10  years,  and  I  am  sure  that  someone  will  say,  but 
sir,  that  will  cost  too  much  and  it  will  take  too  long. 

To  such  an  argument,  I  would  mei-ely  say  that  that  is  the  same  kind 
of  argument  as  far  as  cost  is  concerned  that  people  gave  100  years  ago. 
when  practically  no  females,  no  poor  wOiites  and  certainly  no  blacks 
were  being  educated,  and  the  reason  given  at  that  time  was  that  it 
would  cost  too  much. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  committee  to  have  inserted  in  the  record 
that  education  has  never  been,  is  not  now,  and  never  will  be  as  costly 
as  ignorance,  and  I  am  therefore  suggesting  that  whatever  it  will  cost 
for  10  years  is  justifiable  and  in  the  long  run,  will  pay  major  dividends, 
.  because  of  the  citizens  who  will  be  prod' --tive  taxpaying  citizens. 

As  a  final  statement,  I  would  like  to  indicate,  as  everyone  here  can 
recognize,  that  I  am  a  black  educator.  I  was  bom  into  a  system  that 
was  separate,  but  unequal.  Fifteen  years  of  my  professional  career  was 
in  that  type  of  a  system. 

I  hope  I  am  practical  and  realistic,  and  I  hope  that  I  can  indicate 
by  virtue  of  that  when  I  say  we  need  10  years  to  accomplish  the  kinds 
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of  things,  because  10  years  is  a  very  short  time  period  to  accomplish 
the  kinds  of  things  wfiicli  must  be  accomplished  by  virtue  of  the  long 
history  of  the  past. 

For  example,  in  Maryland,  the  first  piiblic  money  that  was  provided 
from  the  general  treasury  for  the  education  of  ^vhite  students  was  in 
1814,  but  it  was  not  until  1867  that  funds  were  made  available  from 
the  public  treasury  fr.v  the  education  of  blacks* 

In  niy  own  home  county,  high  school  diplomas  were  awarded  to 
white  students  in  1882,  but  it  Was  not  until  50  years  later,  1932,  when 
black«»^vere  awarded  diplomas. 

Now  these  50-year  periods  that  I  am  talking  about  have  produced 
severe  handicaps  on  the  j^art  of  many,  many  blacks  and  poor  people  in 
the  State  of  Maryland,  and  you  cannot,  over  a  short  period  of  time, 
eradicate  these  kinds  of  handicapping  conditions  under  wliich  people 
have  lived* 

Title  I,  therefore,  has  provided  the  regulation,  the  guidelines  which 
have  been  sufficient  to  start  the  system  in  the  right  direction  to 
make  certain  that  the  poor  and  especially  the  blades  are  on  the  road 
to  greater  c  :hie  vement 

I  suggest  that  there  is  no  other  group  whose  final  productivity  de- 
pends so  much  upon  performance  as  does  the  poor.  I  am,  therefore, 
recommending  to  the  Chairman  of  the  committee  that  the  Elementary 
tntl  Secondary  Act  be  extended  not  for  5  years,  but  for  10  years. 

I  am  also  recommending  that  the  safeguards  with  categorical  des- 
ignations be  protected  so  that  the  funds  and  the  resources  go  to  the 
poor  and  the  disadvantaged.  I  plead  with  you  that  this  is  not  asking 
too  much  of  a  Nation  whose  pride  has  been  built  on  the  concept  of 
opportunity  for  all  people.  . 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bell.  Thank  you  very  n  uch,  Dr.  Williams  for  an  excellent  state- 
ment. I  also  want  to  compiim  ,nt  all  of  the  panel  for  very,  fine  state- 
ments. I  will  turn  the  committee  meeting  over  to  the  Chairman. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  all  have  testified. 

Chairman  Perk  vns  [presiding].  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bell.  We  appreciate 
your  presiding,  i^et  me  propound  a  question  to  all  of  you  distin- 
guishec!  gentlemen. 

Give  me  your  best  judgment  on  how  we  should  disburse  the  money 
under  title  I,  and  I  agree  with  you,  Dr.  Williams,  that  we  should 
extend  the  program  for  a  lengthy  period  of  time.  The  members  may  not 
go  along  with  me  on  a  10-year  basis,  but  you  have  got  the  right  idea. 

How  do  you  feel  the  innds  should  be  distributed  in  the  future 
when  allocated  to  the  States,  Dr.  Williams  ? 

Mr.  WnxLa.MS»  I  think  the  funds  should  be  extended  on  a  basis 
sinriilar  to  what  they  have  been  extended.  No  formula,  no  procedure  is 
going  to  satisfy  everybody,  but  I  believe  we  have  a  system  that  has 
established  a  procedure  for  making  certain  that  the  funds  go  where  the 
poor  children  are,  and  when  we  utilize  that  formula,  to  make  certain 
that  Refunds  go  where  the  children  are.  ^^^-^  . 
•  I  think  we  can  then  'utilize  the  regulation  to  develop  profj;r.  ms,  and 
I  go  back  to  a  major  statement  that  we  made,  becausie  of  the  "regulation 
and  the  guidelines  and  what  has  happened  now  over  5  or  6  years, 
educational  systems  throughout  the  country  have  recognized  that  this 
is  a  major  task  confronting  them. 
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I  belieyB  they  have,  at  this  point,  changed  a  kind  of  value  system 
which  they  have  operated  under  before.  Congressman  Qiiie  mentioned 
a  significant  statement  wlien  he  said  tliat  poor  people  have  no  clout. 
This  is  quite  true.  At  this  point,  liowevcr,  we  have  been  able  to  dem- 
onstrate to  the  country  at  large  though  that  if  there  is  a  group  of 
people  who  happen  to  be  defenseless,  it  is  the  poor  people,  and  that 
people  in  Congress  have  by  virtue  of  their  statemanship.  recognized 
the  dilemma  wliicli  the  vsiiole  country  is  in. 

They  have  risen  to  the  task  which  is  their  responsibility  and  are  say- 
ing, "We  must  therefore  guarantee  that  funding  to  help  where  it 
is  needed  moRt." 

In  addition,  I  think  we  are  all  recognizing  now  that  the  study  which 
was  produced  by  a  person  from  California  at  Berkeley,  \vhich  in- 
dicated that  it  is  very  costly  not  to  educate  people,  and  therefore,  be- 
cause of  this  inadequate  education,  persons  are  going  to  continue  now 
at  the  national  lever  to  search  for  better  methods  and  producers  for 
distributing  the  funds. 

At  the  present,  I  am  .for  a  continuation  of  the  existing  formulas. 

Mr.  Bell.  Could  I  ask  a  question? 

Chairman  Perkins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bell.  Dr.  Williams,  in  view  of  your  mentioning  Mr.  Quie  from 
Minnesota,  I  should  point  out  that  he  is  proposing  a  bit  of  legislation 
involving  the  distribution  of  money  strictly  on  the  basis  of  a",ademic 
disadvantage,  not  from  the  standpoint  entirely  of  pos  ^rty  or  ai^y  other 
reason,  but  solely  academic  disadvantage. 

I  believe  it  is  his  concept  that  the  money  will  go  to  the  areas  where 
the  poor  ai*e  as  well  as  to  any  other  area  and  that  it  will  I'esolve  one  of 
the  problems  that  I  believe  Mr.  Himley  was  talking  about,  specifically 
the  AFDC  problem  where  some  AFDC  people  are  getting  over  $5,000, 
and  so  they  would  benefit  unnecessarily  whereas  some  that  are  not  in 
that  category  w^ould  not  be  c&unted. 

So,  the  concept  would  be  to  distribute  the  money  on  the  basis  of 
academic  depinvation. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  interrupt  because  I  am  going  to  leave 
and  I  am  going  to  let  Mr.  Bell  iiin  this  program  awhile,  and  I  would 
like  to  aik  a  qua^ion. 

Mr.  Bell.  Could,  he  answer  that  question  ? 

Chairman  Perkins.  Arswer  it  briefiy,  but  I  have  to  leave  hi  3  min- 
uteo,  and  I  want  all  of  the  menibei'S  to  comment. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  can  defer  because  I  can  be  here  much  longer.  . 

Chairman  Perkins.  All  through  the  hearings  almost  evei^y  witness 
here  has  presented  evidence  showing  tliat  titlel  has  brough  t  the  edu- 
catioKally  disadvantaged  up  to  at  least  i;ie  average  rate  of 
achievement. 

This  is  more  than  twice  the  rate  which  they  would  normally  be  ex- 
pected to  achieve.  Do  you  believe  that  these  children  would  achieve 
this  well  ii  we  Avei^e  to  spread  the  money  among  more  children,  all  of 
those  children,  who  might  qualify  under  an  achievement  test? 

Mr.  Bmce,  yoa  respond  fii'st  and  answer  this  question  and  tell  me 
how  the  money  in  your  judgment  should  be  allocated  to  the  States? 

Mr.  Bruce.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  the  grant  formula  and  in  principle 
as  we  have  now  is  tSe  best  way.  I  feel  there  must  be  a  failsafe  clause 
to  guarantee  continuity  of  at  least  the  minimum  programs  as  now 
•established. 
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I  think  your  figure  of  $300  to  meet  a  critical  mass  would  certainly 
be  a  minimum  under  current  conditions.  I  fuither  believe  that  categor- 
ical gvlx\^t  programs  is  the  only  wav  wo  can  go  as  long  as  Congrcss  is 
thinking  in  tei-ms  of  $2  billion  to  $3  billion. 

Until  this  Congress  and  until  tliis  fashion  is  prepared  to  expend 
something  like  $15  billion  to  $20  billion  a  year  for  Elementary  and 
Secondaiy  Act,  we  would  be  wasting  our  time  and  no  impact  would 
be  made  wnth  the  meager  funds  that  we  are  now  appropriating. 

So,  I  strongly  support  continuation  of  cat43gorical  gmnt  programs. 
I  do  plead  that  they  would  be  put  on  a  timely  basis  to  enhance  plan- 
ning and  preparation  for  these  kinds  of  programs  for  greater  successes. 

Chairman  Pekkixs.  You  go  ahead  now,  the  gentleman  in  the  center 
there. 

Mr.  LiN"n>ruTH.  I  think  that  the  change  to  a  $300  minimum  is  one 
of  the  best  changes  that  there  is  in  H.R.  69  relative  to  distribution  of 
funds.  I  think  that  doing  away  with  the  nuisance  B  and  C  parts  is  also 
laudable.  It  was  I  who  took  the  exception  on  AFDC. 

I  hate  to  sec  us  continue  to  count  children  above  thejow  income 
factor.  This  just  tends  to  incz-ease  the  authority  and  in  effect  decrease 
the  appropriations  so  that  many  States  continue  to  lose  in  their  pro- 
gram and,  unless  we  have  funding  equal  to  the  increasing  authority, 
this  is  a  bad  feature. 

1  say  asrain  that  I  do  not  see  the  logic  in  counting  children  who  are 
in  a  family  of  $5,000  and  getting  their  money  from  public  assistance 
and  not  counting  the  children  in  a  family  of  $4,500  who  earn  their 
money  in  a  factory  or  on  a  farm. 

Mr.  EiJ)nED<3E.  One  of  the  problems  we  have  in  Utah  is  that  a  super- 
inteuxient  who  gets  title  I  money,  and  sees  children  with  the  needs  they 
have,  tends  to  want  to  diffuse  this  money. 

They  want  to  provide  general  services  more  than  they  want  to  pro- 
vide specific  services  and  where  this  happens,  the  academic  results  are 
nil.  I  failed  to  mention  in  my  previous  statement  that  our  allocat^'on 
base  is  around  $149  per  student. 

We  are  serving  just  half  that  number  of  students  in  Utah.  So,  we 
get  an  average  expend.'  are  of  around  $300. 1  am  sure  that  is  the  reason 
that  we  had  the  achievement  test  data  to  report.  Those  data  are  tre- 
mendously significant. 

But,  were  it  not  for  thif;  concentration  of  funds,  and  that  is  one  of 
the  conceiTis  I  have  ibout  revenue  shai-ing  incidentally,  is  tixat  district 
superintendents  who  will  have  a  tendency  to  tr  to  spread  tliat  around 
because  they  rJie  need  of  all  kids  under  *air  jurisdiction,  and, 
as  a  result,  they  f:i  diffuse  what  funds  are  avttiiable  and  will  not  get 
benents  from  tit/e  J  eU? '  lars  that  we  might  otherwise  get. 

Mr.  jEFFEnY.  In  >  ar  present  stage  of  development  in  the  use  of  data, 
I  am  convinced  that  in  distributing  money  for  title  I  that  we  should  use 
the  h ardest  data  we  can  get. 

I  would  distinguish  hard  data  and  soft  data  in  the  sense  that  test- 
ing, at  the  -^resent  time,  in  my  judgment,  would  be  a  soft  kind  of  data 
approach,  and  I  do  not  think  that^  given  the  level  of  development  of 
our  test  materials,  ^ve  can  use  it  as  a  national  identification  instrument;. 

I  think  it  is  entirely  possible  that  this  approach  could  be  field  tested 
with  several  States  representing  the  different  ^ograpliy  of  the 
country  and  some  detennination  made  as  to  how  it  fits  in  the  whole 
^  picture  of  getting  the  money  where  it  is  needed. 
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In  reference  to  Yonr  question  concerning  additional  children,  I 
presented  in  iny  written  statement  that  we  have  druwn  from  a  collec- 
tion of  suco^ssfnl  projects  such  items  as  diagnostic  and  prescriptive 
services  and  special  teacher  training,  and  all  lx^lat>e  to  a  very  sharp 
focus  of  i*esources  on  a  limit<id  number  of  childi'en  most  in  need  of 
help. 

I  think  to  move  away  from  that  to  a  broader  base,  priven  the  n\imber 
of  dollars  that  we  have  to  operate  witli,  we  could  not  do  the  same  job 
and  could  not  produce  the  same  results  that  we  are  ^retting  uoav  in  my 
State  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Ceja.  AFDC  data  has  been  of  concern  to  us  in  California  be- 
cause we  have  a  large  significant  population  of  Mexican- American 
people  who  do  not  rely  on  welfare  and  who  follow  the  crops  and  sub- 
sist at  a  low-income  leveL 

We  presently  are-conducting  our  own  study  to  see  whether  ^  e  can 
get  another  w^ay  to  find  out  ^;he  same  inf ormatiion,  and  we  are  utilizing 
data  from  the  Internal  Eevenue  Service.  We  Icnow  that  anyone  who 
works,  withholding  is  accomplished  from  his  wages  and  so  in  order 
to  get  that  back,  he  files  an  income  tax  retuiD,  so  we  knoAV  that  at  least 
here  we  can  pinpoint  people  under  certain,  income  levels. 

Our  study  is  now  within  2  months  of  being  concluded.  Every  single 
school  district  in  California  will  have  data  to  see  wlifit  it  is  like  in  com- 
parison to  AFDC  data. 

Also,  within  our  State  our  Governor  has  had  a  concentrated  effort, 
in  reducing  our  AFDC  roles  so  we  have  great  fluctuations  in  amounts 
of  students  and  a  part  of  this  correlation  that  we  would  have 
with  IRS  data,  and  also  we  would  recommend  that  we  could  do  with 
Census  data,  that  we  have  a  percentage  factor  that  the  increase  or 
decrease,  for  instance,  an'  amount  s  hould  not  be  decreased  10  percent 
or  should  not  increase  10  percent  in  order  to  prevent  great  influxes  of 
money  comiiig  in  at  one  time  and  having  to  spend  it  and  Jiext  year  not 
getting  tbe  same  amount,  so  you  could  have  an  orderly  level  of 
funding. 

So,  we  think  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  data  is  a  future  way  to 
projeuf.  income  levels  for  our  school  districts  and  our  population. 

Mr.  HiMLEV.  I  would  concur  with  many  of  the  comments  that  have 
been  made  this  morning  in  regard  to 'the  present  type  of  funding  pro- 
cedures basing  it  on  the  economic  criteria. 

As  long  as  there  is  a  floor  provision  built  into  whatever  the  bill  will 
turn  out  to  be,  I  do  think  we  have  much  more  hard  data  in  tKat  respect 
than  we  would  with  the  otl  .<ir. 

In  our  particular  State,  for  instance,  we  do  have  printouts  available 
to  use  hy  school  district  from  the  State  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue, 
which  gives  us  income  levels,  numbers  of  dependents,  this  kind  of 
thing,  by  farm  and  nonfarm  families.  So,  I  think  we  do  have  a.  good 
handle  on  the  economic  conditions  within  each  school  district  oi  the  ^ 
State.  We  do  get  printouts  from  the  Department  of  Social  Services 
with  respect  to  AFDC,  neglected,  delinquent,  foster  care  children.  So, 
again,  that  information  is  quite  readily  available  to  us  by  school 
district. 

I  am  a  little  apprehensive  about  Congressman  Quie's  proposed  bill! 
Maybe  unfairly  so  because  I  frankly  do  not  know,  of  course,  all  the 
specifiics  about  it. 
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My  reservation  is  simply  this.  That  I  am  ctirioiis  as  to  how  we  would 
control  a  situation  where  it  would  iilmost  appear  that  Ave  would  be 
reAvarding  the  ineffective  school  district  and  there  are  some,  by  alloc^it- 
ing  larger  sums  of  money  to  thoju  than  those  thi  t  are  more  effective 
from  an  educational  standpoint 

Maybe  there  is  something  within  tlie  thinking  of  the  proposed  bill 
which  Avould  compensate  for  this  factor,  but  it  is  a  concern  to  me  at 
this  point  in  time. 

Mr.  Bell.  I  Avould  lilie  to  say  this,  Mr,  Himley.  My  style  of  ques- 
tioning is  such  that  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  I  support  his  bill 
or  the  other  bill. 

I  am  merely  trying  to  get  the  facts  on  the  table.  I  am  not  pledged  to 
the  Quie  bill  or  anj;  other,  but  I  do  like  to  know  the  facts.  I  under- 
stand, though,  that  in  response  to  your  comments  and  to  those  of  Dr, 
Eldridge;  that  there  is  a  concentration' factor  in  the  Quie  program 
w'  ich  would  provide  concentration  in  tlie  areas  rof  deprived  schools 
or  wherever  a  Ioav  average  would  occur. 

If  anybody  else  Avould  like  to  make  a  comment  on  this,  I  would  be 
happy  to  hear  from  you  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Cox.  Mr.  Cox  from  Ohio.  I  would  like  to  add  my  support.  We 
ha.ve  over  300,000  students  not  in  the  present  formula. 

We  are  only  able  to  serve  132,000,  so  whatever  factor,  unless  there 
is  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  amount  of  funds  available,  Ave  are  still 
not  going  to  bo  rible  to  serve  nearly  as  many  as  we  have  identified. 

Mr-  Bell.  Is  there  anybody  else  who  would  care  to  commisnt? 

Mrs.  HoLUB.  I  would  like  to  just  plact  a  priority  on  children  again 
and  quote  our  parent-council  chairma.i  from  tlie  State  of  New  Jersey. 
Mrs.  Elaine  Brody,  Avho  will  insist  on,  and  does  insist  that  every  title 
I  meeting  where  we  become  involved  that  our  most  precious  com- 
modity is  children,  and  that  the  priority  should  be  on  education  and 
whereas  the  funds  for  education  have  increased  yearly,  the  percent- 
age, of  funds  of  the  total  budget  has  not  according  to  the  last  statistics 
that  I  saw. 

Perhaps  those  were  stilted  statistics  against  education,  but  it  did 
show  there  was  a  lower  percentage  of  the  total  budget  going  to  sup- 
ports ^  educational  programs.  We  arc  serving  only  one-third  of  the 
childiv^n  :7ho  are  formula  children. 

We  are  also  serving  those  children  in  the  lower  grades.  We  have  the 
constant  plea  from  members  of  boards  of  education,  whose  children 
'lave  reached  junior  high  school  levels,  Avitli  many  problems  which 
hav^e  not  been  met  in  the  previous,  years,  and  do  have  needs,  so  it  is 
difficult  to  make  that  deeisipn. 

But,  we  are  using  a  preventive  and  prescriptive  program  since  there 
is  a  limited  fmount  of  funds  available  under  title  I» 

Mr.  Bell.  Airs.  Holub,  I  thank  you  for  your  comment.  Personally, 
I  would  cei*tainly  have  to  agree  that  a  liigher  priority  belongs  to 
education. 

We  do  have  problems  in  the  budget,  and  we  have  ty  Jhink  about 
those  problems.  Does  anybody  else  have  a  comment  ? 

I  would  then  adjourn  the  meeting,  after  thanking  all  of  you  for  your 
V'  ry  excellent  testimony  this  mormng. 

Mr.  Jepfert.  Only  to  say,  Mr.  Cnairmanj  speaking  for  the  group, 
we  do  appreciate  the  chance  to  come  and  be  heard  before  this  commit- 
tee»  As  you  can  jud^^^e,  we  do  have  a  great  deal  of  investment  with  the 
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young  people  we  are  serving  and  we  know  this  coinniittee  is  anxious 
to  be  aware  of  our  concerns. 
We  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Bell.  Thank  you.  We  appreciate  what  all  of  you  said  this 
morning.  It  will  be  in  the  record,  and  this  committee  is  going  to  do 
its  best  to  get  as  much  progres§  in  education  as  we  can. 

The  committee  will  be  adjourned  until  9 :30  tomorrow  morning. 

[Whereupon,  the  subcommittee  adjourned  at  12:10  p.UL,  to  recon- 
vene at  9 :30  a.m.,  Thursday,  March  1, 1973.] 
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ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1973 


THURSDAY,  ISIARCH  1,  1973 

House  of  Representatives, 
General  Subcommiii-ee  on  Ebucation, 
OF  THE  Committee  on  Educ^t^on  and  Labor, 

Washington^  D.G, 
The  subcommittee  met  at  9:40  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room 
2175,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Perkins,  Ford,  Meeds,  Burton,  Lohr^^^n, 
Clajy,  Mazzoli,  Quie,  Bell,  Forsythe,  and  Peyser. 

Staff  members  present:  John  F.  Jennings,  majority  counsel;  Chris- 
topher Cross,  mmority  legislative  associate:;  and  Eydie  Gaskins, 
special  assistant. 

Chairman  Perkins.  A  quorum  is  present  and  the  meeting  will 
come  to  order.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  Lehman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wculd  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
introduce  friends  of  mine  who  will  testify  regarding  this  morning's 
hearing. 

Sister  Mary  MacRae,  will  you  stand  up,  and  Sister  Anita.  We  are 
glad  to  have  you  here  and  that  you  have  these  linds  of  interests  for 
young  people.  ' 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
_  Chairman  PerkinSv  Our  fii^t  witnef^  is        Edward  D'Alessio, 
U.S.  Catholic  Conference,  division  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education. 

I  understand  you  are  accompanied  by  Mr.  Richard  E.  Duffy, 
assibtant  director  of  the  governmental  programs,  Ij.^S.  Catholic  Con- 
ference, and  Mr.  WiUiam  Consedine. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Consedine,  who  is  from  the  office  of,  general 
counsel,  U.S.  Catholic  Conference,  for  a  long  time. 

We  are  delighted  to  welcome  you  here  this  morning. 

I  wan^  .0  first  express  my  deep  appreciation  for  all  of  the  cooper- 
ation that  we  Lave  re<3eived  from  your  ^oup  in  the  past.  You  are 
great  educational  leaders.  We  have  worked  together  and  we  have 
kept  in  touch.  It  is  ray  hope,  that  there  will  always  be  cooperation 
and  that  we  will  continue  marching  forward. 

I  do  w^nt  to  state  that  the  authorization  for  this  bill  e^ipires  on 
June  30  this  year.  Of  course  we  have  got  that  emergency  rider,  but 
it  was  never  contemplated  that  we  hang  on  to  the  emergency  rider 
to  the  last  day.  If  we  happen  to  fall  into  that  trap,  .we  would  be 
doing  education  in  this  country  a  grave  injustice.  We  are  going  to 
work  together  with  a  view  to  marking  this  bill  up  soon. 
C  •y(1155T' 
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I  want  to  make  sure  that  we  hear  from  all  segments  of  education 
who  arc  interested  in  tliis  lefrislation,  Mr.  Jennings  will  koQp  in  touch 
with  you.  Mr.  Jennings?  will  be  with  me  all  of  the^time,  and  make  sure 
we  do  not  come  up  Iicrc  after  marking  up  tlic  bill  and  say  that  we  have 
not  tliorou^yhly  pr6l:)ed  into  your  views. 

I  am  going  to  admonisli  all  of  the  other  groups  that  we  are  going 
to  get  this  bill  out.  I  know  we  have  some  working  together  to  do, 
Mr.  Consedine.  Otherwise,  if  we  don't  work  together,  we  are  going 
down  the  drain. 

We  are  going  to  get  this  job  done.  I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  for 
your  appearances  here  tliis  moniing.  I  am  delighted  to  receive  your 
views.  Go  ahead  in  your  own  way. 

Without  objections,  your  prepared  statements  will  be  inserted  in 
the  record 

[The  prepared  statement  referred  to  follows :] 

Statement  of  Edwaed  R.  D'Al-f.bsio,  Ph.  D.,  Director,  Division  of  Blementaby 
AND  Secondary  Education,  United  States  Catholic  Conference 

Mr.  Chninnnn  and  members  of  t^ae  t.^mmittee :  I  am  Edward  R.  D'Alessio, 
Director  of  ths  Division  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  of  the  United 
States  Catholic  Conference  which  is  the  executive  agency  of  the  Catholic  Bish- 
ops of  the  United  States.  I  speak  lor  the  CathoUc  school  community,  including 
about  four  million  children  of  widely  varied  backgrounds.  My  statement  will 
be  brief  and  to  ti;e  point  Several  of  my  colleague's  have  accompanied  me 
today,  and  tliey  will  speak  more  directly  to  the  matters  I  will  bring  to  your 
attention.  I  am  also  submitting  a  more  detailed  statemen^  which  I  respectfully 
request  be  entered  in  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Before  outlining  our  views  on  the  extension  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  and  other  matters,  I  would  like  to  spy  a  few  words  about 
how  our  schools  are  serving  children  in  the  urban  ar(as  of  the  nation. 

Catholic  schools  have  been  most  commonly  located  in  urbaix  areas  in  the 
past  and  this  remains  largely  true  today.  Almost  fifty  percent  of  all  Catholic 
schools  ore  located  in  urban  and  inner  city  areas.  Nearly  half  a  million  stu- 
dents are  enrolled  in  Catholic  schools^  in  inner  city  areas  where  hea/y  concen- 
trations of  the  educationally  disadvantaged  are  found. 

These  figures  are  not  the  accideat  -of  an  extensive  system ;  in  the  nation's 
twenty  largest  cities,  nearly  2  of  *J  school  children  are  enrolled  in  nonpublic 
schools,  of  whom  about  eighty  ptrcent  are  In  Catholic  schools. 

Catholic  leaders  have  expressed  a  commitment  to  continue  and  endea  ^  to 
expand  the  service  to  nonpublic  school  students  provided  by  these  schools.  The 
American  Catholic  Bishops  said  recently, 

"Education  is  a  basic  need  in  our  society,  yet  the  schooling  available  to  the 
poor  is  pitifully  inadeq'.i£te.  We  cannot  break  the  vicious  cycle  of  poverty  pro- 
ducing poverty  unless  we  achieve  a  breakthrough  in  our  educational  system. 
Quality  education  for  the  poor,  and  especially  for  monorities  who  are  tradi- 
tionally victims  of  discriminate  on,;  is  a  moral  imperative  if  we  are  to  give  mil- 
lions a  realistic  chance  to  achieve  basic  human  dignity.  Catholic  school  sys- 
temrf,  at  all  levels,  must  redouble  their  efforts,  in  the  face  of  chanfdng  social 
patterns  and  despite  their  own  multiple  problems,  to  meet  the  current  social 
crisis/' 

The  educational  and  moral  leadership  exercised  by  Congress  and  by  this 
Committee  under  your  guidance,  Mr,  Chairman,  accords  with  our  ideals  of 
service  and  commitment  to  a  greater  opportunity  for  social  justice  through 
equal  educational  opportunity. 

We  are  here  today  in  an  effort  to  further  these  goals  which  Vve  feel  have 
much  in  common  with  the  goals  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary^^Education 
Act  This  legislation  a  significant  part  of  the  national  effort  to  aid  the  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  and  important  to  the  nation's  future  well-being. 

We  feel  deeply  thft  necessity  for  more  SLdequ&tfj  funding  for  the  Act,  particu- 
larly for  those  Titles,  directed  toward  the  educationally  disadvantaged.  The 
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Federal  effort  to  provide  equal  educational  opportunity  fo:.  the  disadvantaged 
slionld  be  expanded.  Tlie  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  is  an  effec- 
tive instrument  for  tliis  nation  in  providing  for  these  needs.  It  should  be  con- 
tinued and  broadened  to  effectively  include  greater  numbers  of  the  education- 
ally disadvantaged. 

In  testifying  before  this  Committee  in  1969,  the  United  States  Catholic 
Conference  strongly  supported  this  Act.  Today  we  reaffirm  that  support.  At  t)ie 
same  time  we  presented  for  your  consideration  a  number  of  problems  concern- 
ing the  effective  participation  on  an  equitable  basis  of  nonpublic  scliool  cliil- 
dren  in  these  programs.  Many  of  these  difficulties  remain  today* 

As  you  are  aware,  Mr,  Chairman,  some  Titles  of  the  legislation  are  adminis- 
tered from  the  State  and  local  levels  and  some  are  administered  directly  from 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  We  have  had  positive  and  less  than  positive  expe- 
riences with  both  types  of  programs.  We  have  worked  conscientiously  and  sin- 
cerely with  local.  State  and  national  officials  who  are  charged  with  responsibil- 
ity for  the  implementation  of  the  provisions  of  the  programs.  We  have 
attempted  to  remedy  at  these  levels  the  difficulties^ which  have  prevented  elfec- 
tive  participation  of  Catholic  school  children  on  an  equiable  basis  in  programs 
under  all  titles  o  fthe  Act.  We  have  pro^^-Beded  with  the  understanding  that  it 
was  clearly  the  intent  of  the  Congress  that  these  children  participate  effec- 
tively in  the  programs. 

We  are  now  reporting  our  difficulties  to  you  and  presenting  our  recommenda- 
tions. Thes^^  recommendations  have  been  arrived  at  through  our  expv  dence  in 
attempting  to  facilitate  the  implementation  of  the  Elementary  and  siijcondary 
Education  Act  for  our  children  at  the  national  level  and  -"-trough  consultation 
with  a  broad-based  group  of  Catholic  school  administrates  who  are  attempt- 
ing to  facilitate  this  participation  at  the  State  and  local  levels.  Some  of  these 
administrators  are  accompanying  nie  today* 

I  will  now  direct  my  remarks  to  the  individual  titles,  the  problems  that 
have  been  idenHfled  with  respect  to  these  programs  and  our  recommendations 
for  legislative  remedy* 

Title  I,  aimed  at  correcting  the  injustices  of  e^iucational  disadvantage,  has 
been  of  great  vahie  to  children  in  Catholic  schools.  Congress  should  not  permit 
any  departure  of  effort  from  this  area.  More  adequate  funding  is  needed.  The 
basic  conditions  which  Title  I  programs  are  intended  to  alleviate  have  not 
changed  significantly.  Even  at  its  present  level  of  funding,  however,  Title  I 
has  made  a  beginning  and  has  proven  its  worth. 

Serious  problems  exist  for  Oatholic  school  children  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  who  are  eligible  to  participate  in  these  programs  but  are  unable  to 
participate  or  are  unable  to  participate  effectively.  With  due  consideration  for 
the  many  excellent  experiences  Catholic  school  administrators  have  had  in 
working  with  their  public  school  counterparts,  the  following  problem  ar  ;a8 
have  surfaced :  . 

1.  Programs  for  Catholic  school  children  and  teachers  in  some  areas  of  the 
country  are  not  comparable  in  quality,  sci?pe  and  opportunity  for  participation 
in  programs  forpubli-:  school  children. 

2.  Catholic  school  officials  In  some  areas  of  the  country  are  not  involved  In 
the  total  planning  process. 

3.  Programs  for  Catholic  school  children  and  teachers  in  some  areas  of  the 
country  are  not  comparable  in  per  pupil  expenditure  to  p^r  pupil  expenditure 
for  public  school  children, 

Local  education  agencies  in  many  areas  of  the  country  are  Ineffective  in 
assuring  that  Catholic  school  children  are  receiving  equitable  benefits  under 
Title  I. 

These  problems  represent  serious  obstacles  to  the  ^^^ective  and  equitable  pat- 
tlcipation  Catholic  school  rliildren  in  Title  I  p^  ,rams.  Thus  far,  we  have 
been  unable  to  resolve  these  issues  administratively. 

Congress  has  clearly  indicated  its  '^^.tentloh  that  nonpublic  school  children 
share  equitably  in  programs  under  this  legislation.  If  this  mandate  is  to  have 
its  full  efiteet,  we  recommend  the  following  changes  In  Title  I. 

1.  We  feel  that  Title  I  must  be  amended  to  include  a  set-aside  provision 
which  will  ensure  effective  participation  on  an  eqidtable  basis  lor  nonpublic 
school  children  as  mandated  by  Section  116.19  of  that  Title. 

2.  In  addition,  we  feel  that  a  .b>-pass  provision  ought  to  be  added  to  Title  I 
tiglph  will  enable, the  U.S.  Ofiivie  of  Education  to  remedy  situacions  which  can- 
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not  resolved  locally.  If  a  State  education  agency  or  a  local  education 
agency  is  either  imable  or  unwilling  to  provide  services  to  nonpublic  s'jhool 
children  on  an  effective  and  equitable  basis,  the  law  sho?ild  grant  the  Oflice  of 
Education  the  necessary  by-pass  authority  to  provide  these  services  to  these 
children  directly  or  through  some  intermediary  agency.  TJie  1972  Report  of  the 
NatiOTial  Advisory  Council  (yn  the  Education  of  DiHadvantagcd  Children  rtlso 
recommended  addition  of  a  bypass  to  Title  I.  I  request  permission  to  submit 
pertinent  sections  of  the  Report  for  the  record^  Mr.  Chairman, 

3.  To  clarify  the  intent  of  the  Law  beyond  reasonable  question,  we  recom- 
mend that  a  statement  of  equitability  be  written  into  Title  I  similar  to  the 
statement  included  in  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  (P.U  92-518). 

4.  To  ensure  the  involvement  of  nonpublic  school  officials  in  the  '^dtal  plan- 
ning process,  we  endorse  the  recommendation  o*"  the  National  Advi?  ^ry  Council 
concerning  project  applications  and  statistical  report  forms  and  urge  you  to 
consider  this  recommendation  as  a  proposal  for  amendment  to  the  legislation* 

Bach  of  these  points  is  detailed  in  the  additional  testimony  which  we  have 
submitted.  These  proposals  are  made  on  the  basis  of  experience  with  outstand- 
ing Title  I  successes  as  well  as  with  disappointing  failures.  Cooperation  often 
occurs  spontaneously  in  recognition  of  mutual  interests  Out  sometimes  it  does 
not.  We  urge  you  to  consider  these  changes  for  the  effect  they  will  have  in  en- 
suring that  services  are  provided  by  this  Title  to  the  educationally  disadvan- 
taged. 

With  me  today  are  two  of  my  CG.leagues  who  will  provide  further  perspec- 
tive on  our  experiences  with  Title  I.  Reverened  Robert  Clark,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  ArchOiocese  of  Chicago,  will  testify  to  the  achievements  of  Title  I 
in  that  city.  rifr.  Louis  DeFeo.  General  Counsel  of  the  Missouri  Catholic  Con- 
ference will  address  himself  to  Title  I  problems  in  Missouri. 

We  strongly  support  Title  II  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  This  Title,  m'jre  t-jan  any  other,  h^s  made  provision  for  the  equitable 
participation  of  Catholic  school  children  and  teachers.  The  average  rate  of 
participation  of  nonpublic  school  children  since  1965  has  been  96.5  percent  of 
those  eligible.  Ninety-three  percent  of  the  132  Catholic  dioceses  surveyed  by 
the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education  projection  in  1970  of  The  Effects 
of  Revenue  Sliaring  and  Bloclc  Grants  on  Education  rated  the  educational  im- 
pact of  Title  II  as  "good"  or  "excellent,"  much  higher  than  either  Titles  I  or 
III. 

Title  II  has  succeeded  for  nonpublic  school  childrea  because  adequate  provi- 
sions to  iinsure  effective  participation  on  an  equitable  ba.sis  were  written  into 
the  original  legislation.  If  our  paiiicipation  in  other  programs  were  as  fair 
and  unobstructed  as  it  is  in  Title  II  progt:  ns,  our  overall  testimony  today 
Would  be  unqualified  praise  for  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  by  this  Title,  bm  the  task  is  far  from 
complete.  Children  are  reading  but  books  are  limited,  and  books  are  still  the 
essence  of  a  reading  program.  According  to  the  Office  of  Education,  65%  of 
participating  districts  report  insufficient  library  resources.  The  Director  of 
School  Libraries  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia  has  testifi'<3d  before  this 
Committee  ''hat  the  present  library  book  supply  in  Catholic  schools  there,  in- 
cluding old  and  worn  books,  is  only  60%  of  the  State  standard  and  about  25% 
of  the  accepted  national  standard.  If  this  is  an  average  figure-  then  many 
schools,  presumably  those  located  ^n  the  poorest  areas,  >ave  less  than  six 
books  per  child. 

The  U.S.  Catholic  Conference  endorses  the  adequate  funding  of  Title  II.  It 
is  estimated  that  if  this  Title  were  funded  at  $90  million  for  Fiscal  Year  1973, 
over  48  million  elementary  and  secondary  school  students  would  benefit  at^an 
average  expenditure  of  $1.80  per  student.  According  to  a  U.S.  Office  of  Bduca- 
-tion  estimate,  such  an  expenditure  would  result  in  an  increase  of  2.5  million  li- 
brary resources  and  related  materials  avilable  to  children  attending  nonpublic 
schools.  The  practical  educational  benefits  of  such  an  cxpendit'Te  are  vsry 
great  indeed. 

Title  III  is  a  point  of  very  serious  concern  among  Catholic  ychool  educators. 
From  its  inception.  Catholic  school  children  have  not  shared  equitably,  in  the 
benefits  of  Title  III  programs-  Calholic  school  educat^)rs  feel  that  the  general 
concept  of  educational  innovation,  creativity  and  experimentation  embodied  in 
this  program  gives  an  important  thrust  toward  solution  of  many  serious  prob- 
lems confronting  them.'  However,  the  anticipated  benefit  of  this  Title  for 
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Catholic  school  children  have  not  been  adequately  realized.  The  law  must  be 
j?trengtliened  to  provide  for  equitable  and  effective  participation  of  Catholic 
j?chool  children.  Our  position  is  reflected  In  some  statistics  for  Catholic  and 
nonpublic  participation. 

In  the  1070  Harvard  study  cited  previouslr.  the  educational  impact  of  Title 
III  was  characterized  as  "poor'*  by  over  half  of  the  111  dioceses  responding. 
Thirty-nine  percent  judged  the  educational  impact  of  this  Title  "good"  and 
only  ilv:  percent  "excellent."  A  survey  which  we  conducted  recently  indicated 
that  about  three-quarters  of  the  Catholic  school  systems  in  the  nation  felt  that 
Title  III  should  be  legislatively  strengthened. 

The  feeling.s  expressed  by  our  group  of  *  consulting  educators  were  unani- 
mous. If  the  law  cannot  be  substantially  amended  to  guarantee  and  assure 
participation  by  nonpublic  scho<.l  pupils  and  teachers,  then  they  have  advised 
us  to  recommend  thu  deletioi]  or  Title  III  from  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act. 

This  has  been  our  experience  with  Title  III  programs  notwithstanding  the 
1960  amendment  to  this  Title  by  Congress  whl^h  included  a  by-pass  provision. 
Congress  indicated  a  clear  intention  with  this  amendment  but  participation  of 
nonpublic  school  students  has  improved  very  little.  Thyre  has  been  apparent 
reluctance,  in  fact,  on  the  part  of  the  Office  of  Education  to  invoke  this  provi- 
sion of  the  Law. 

Given  these  circumstances,  we  recommend  the  following  changes : 

1.  Language  concerning  nonpublic  schools  should  generally  be  clarified.  Non- 
public schools  .should  be  described  as  partners  in  the  planning,  establishment 
and  implementation  of  Title  III  projects  throughout  the  Title  and  not  as  ''cul- 
tural and  educational  resources*'  as  it  presently  states. 

2.  An  equitability  statement  should  be  written  into  this  Title. 

3.  Nonpublic  school  offioials  should  )}e  permitted  to-  initiate  project  applica- 
tions  through  local  education  agencies  although  grants  may  be  made  only  to 
local  education  agencies.  Such  a  provision  would  permit  nonpublic  sclioul 
officials  to  design  projects  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  the  children  at- 
tending their  sci^ools. 

4.  The  Em ci^^ency  School  Aid  Act  sets  as  a  criterion  for  the  approval  of  a 
project  application  the  degree  to  which  the  local  education  agency  incorporates 
the  "total  educational  resources  both  ijubllc  and  nonpublic  of  the  community  to 
be  served.^'  Title  III  should  include  a  similar  provision. 

5.  We  support  the  concept  of  the  State  Advisory  Council  as  provided  for  in 
the  leglslatioi\ :  to  advise,  review,  recommend,  evaluate,  and  report  conceruing 
Title  III  activities  in  a  given  State.  We  do  not,  however,  view  State  Advisory 
Councils  as  substitutes  for  legislative  guarantees  of  equitability. 

Each  of  these  recommendations  is  detailed  in  the  testimony  which  we  have 
submitted.  >^ 

Accompanying  me  today  is  Reverened  Charles  Patrick  Laferty,  O.S.A.,  who 
will  describe  the  results  of  hi?  sUuVy  f\'hich  was  commissioned  by  the  Presi- 
dent',"^i  National  Advisory  Council  for  cjupplementary  Centers  and  Services,  to 
asses  the  involvement  of  nonpublic  school  children  in  Title  III.  Ak'o  with  me 
are  \lt.  Jerome  Porath  of  the  Archdiocese  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  anu  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Cox,  Research  Assistant,  Missouri  Catholic  Conference,  who  will  describe 
the  recent  situation  involving  use  of  the  bypass  and  Mr.  Francis  Scholtz  of  lie 
Biocese^of *  Sioux  Fal)s,  South  Dakota,  who  will  describe  his  experiences  as  a 
member  of  that  State's  Title  III  Advisory  Council, 

Title  VIL  Che  Bilingual  Education  Act,  is  the  weakest  of  the  titles  in  pro 
viding  for  the  participation  of  eligible  children  in  nonpublic  schools.  According 
to  information  obtained  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  there  ar(*  currently 
213  projects  funded  under  Title  VII.  One  hundved  seventy-eight  of  tht;7e  proj- 
ects serve  105.708  public  school  children  exclusively.  The  thirty-five  additional 
projects  include  3.755  children  who  attend  nonpublic  schools. 

These  figures  are  discouraging  in  view  of  th  e  clear  obligations  of  the  Com- 
missiorftr  of  Education  and  the  local  education  agencies  to  ensure  the  partici- 
pation of  nonpublic  school  children.  The  language  of  the  Act  states  that  non- 
public school  officials  must  be  involved  in  the  planning  of  the  projects.  It  also 
states  that  the  Commissioner  may  approve  projects  only  if  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  participation  of  eligible  nonpu'olic  school  children. 

In  the  project  grant  applications  used,  by  the  Office  of  Education,  applicants 
are  requested  to  provide  full  information  concerning  the  numbers  and  expected 
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participation  of  loca'  nonpublic  school  children.  Of  the  213  applications  ap- 
proved for  project  grants  under  Title  VII  by  tte  Office  of  Edv.catlon,  178  do 
v^t  contain  tlie  requested  information  relating  to  nonpublic  school  children. 
i.iearl.v,  nonpublic  school  -^fficials  were  not  involved  in  the  planning  of  these 
projects  and  it  would  appear  that  the  local  education  agencies  have  no  inten- 
tion of  providing  for  the  participation  of  these  children. 

This  desregrjrti  for  clear  and  specific  provisions  of  Title  VII  on  the  part  of 
local  e-'N cation  agencies  and  the  Office  -of  Education  has  prevented  effective 
participation  an  equitable  basis  in  the  program  of  many  thousands  of  non- 
public school  children.  The  intent  of  Congress  to  provide  Iot  the  effective  and 
equitable  participation  of  nonpublic  school  children  in  these  projects  has  nei- 
ther been  seriously  implemented  by  local  education  agencies,  nor  reasonably 
protected  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

We  ask  that  Conf,Tessional  action  be  taken  to  relieve  this  indifiference  to 
nonpublic  school  children  and  to  the  expressed  will  of  Congress,  The  following 
changes  in  Title  VII  are  recommended  by  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference. 

1.  The  equitable  participation  of  nonpublic  school  children  should  be  man- 
dated even  more  clearly  by  the  law  in  the  planning,  establishment  and  imple- 
mentation of  Title  VII  projects. 

2.  A  statement  of  equitabllity  should  he  included  in  this  legislation. 

3.  Congress  should  require  that  the  Commissioner  of  Education  make  an  an- 
nual accounting  to  appropriate  Committees  oi*  the  Congress  con^^erning  the  use 
of  Title  VII  funds.  This  accounting  should  include  a  separate  statement  of  the 
amount  of  funds  expended  on  children  attending  nonpublic  schools  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  participation  of  these  children. 

4.  The  law  governing  project  applications  for  grants  under  Title  VII  should 
include  criteria  which  provide  stronger  assurances  that  the  applicants  have 
made  provision  for  effective  participation  on  an  equitable  basis  for  cKldren  at.- 
tending  nonpublic  schools. 

^  We  also  recommend  that  Congress  redefine  a  low  income  family  und  t 
this  Title  to  make  it  consistent  with  the  definition  of  a  low  income  family  in 
the  proposed  Title  I  amendment 

Each  of  these  recommendations  is  detailed  in  our  additional  testimony. 

Title  VIII  also  funds  1  programs  through  direct  application  to  the  Office  of 
Education.  These  are  the  Dropout  Prevention  and  Nutrition  and  Health  Dem- 
onstration Projects.  Although  we  do  not  have  figures  for  the 'part'^^ipation  Ox'  J 
nonpublic  school  children  in  programs  under  this  Title,  we  feel  that  these  chil- 
dren have  not  been  adequattjly  provided  for  in  the  implementation  of  the  pro- 
grams. We  request  that  you  consider  changes  in  this  Title  to  provide  for  the 
effective  participation  on  an  equitable  basis  of  nonpublic  school  children  in 
these  programs.  , 

That  concludes  my  presentation  of  our  experien-es  with  the  various  pro- 
grams of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  and  our  recommenda- 
tions for  legislative  action.  I  would  like  to  reemphasize  our  basic  and  firm  sup- 
port for  the  continuation  of  the  Act.  Although  our  participation  has  been 
unsatisfactory  in  some  areas  and  very  poor  in  a  few  respects;  much  educa- 
tional benefit  for  children,  especially  disadvantaged  children,  has  resulted  from 
this  legislation.  This  is  ah  appropriate  instrument  for  this  nation  to  use  in 
solving  some  of  its  most  troublesome  problems.  It  should  be  continued  and  it 
should  be  adequately  funded.  Our.  recommendations  -have  been  made  with  a 
desire  to  ensure  that  the  maximum  benefit  is  derived  from  these  programs.  I 
feel  that  our  objectives  with  respect  to  this  Act  are  mutual  and  that  these 
'  suggestions  will  assist  its  effective  implementation. 

Many  of  the  problems  I  have  described  have  persisted  despite  close  attention 
given  them  by  Congress.  On  several  occasions  in  testimony  before  this  and 
other  Congressional  Committees,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  hare  recommended  the 
appointment  of  a  policy-level  nonpublic  school  official  in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. A  similar  recommendations  has  been, made  by  the  President's  Panel  on 
Nonpublic  Education.  Such  an  official  would  provide  liaison  -between  nonpublic 
schools  and  the  Federal  government.  He  would  establish  a  system  of  monitor- 
ing nonpublic  school  participation  in  Federal  education  programs  and  would 
help  to  establish  the  necessary  attitudinal  climate  to  ensure  that  the  participa- 
tion of  nonpublic  school  children  in  Federal  education  programs  is  effective 
and  equitable.  Nonpublic  school  students  wcT^id  then  have  an  advocate  within 
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tlie  FtMleral  structure  whicli  tia-y  do  not  now  have  despite  the  lcgi.slate<l  oligi- 
bility  of  ijoii])ublie  school  students  for  participation  in  many  proj^ranis. 
^  In  ])i'cc'iul)er,  1J)72,  tlie  Office  of  Education  issued  a  policy  statement  to  Chief 
State  S=5flinol  Otficeri^  and  Nonpublic  School  Administrators  urging  sti'ps  to 
ensure  equitable  participatitni  of  nonpublic  school  students  in  Federal  pro- 
grams ft>r  >vhioii  tliey  are  eligible.  I  \vould  like  to  submit  this  statement  for 
fhe  record.  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  says  in  part  that  the  'X'.S.  Office  of  Education  has  a  responsibility  to 
a.s.sure  that  tlie  benefits  of  all  progranis  for  Avhich  nonpublic  school  children 
are  eligible  are  made  fully  available  to  wv.cU  children." 

^  We  applnud  this  effort,  however  modest.  We  hope  that  tJie  Office  of  Kdnea- 
tion  will  take  seriously  its  determination,  as  it  says  in  this  mer.iorandiun  ''to 
achieve  that  degree  of  partici[)ation  of  eligible  n«)npnblic  schocd  students 
u-hieh  is  required  by  law."  We  hoiKi  that  further  steps  will  follow  in  this 
direction. 

Several  final  comments,  if  you  will,  Uv.  Chairman.  We  aie  pleased  to  note 
timt  II.R.  IG,  the  School  Fiimnce  Act  of  1973,  contains  standards  for  the  effec- 
tive participation  of  nonpublic  school  children  on  an  eqvu table  basis  in  this 
expa^ided  Federal  aid  program.  The  provisions  of  tl.K.  Id  coacerning  the  etfee- 
tive  piH-licipnlion  of  these  children  are  excellent.  These  provisions  include 
eannl  cnunting  of  children  attending  nonpublic  schools  in.  allocating  funds  to 
the  States:  setting  aside  by  each  State  of  funds  received  on  account  (»f  these 
children;  provision  for  a  by-puss  mechanism  in  the  event  any  State  is  unable 
(»r  nnwiiling  to  comply  with  these  provisions,  and  expenditure  of  these  fumis 
l>y  the  States  for  secular,  neutral  and  nonideological  services,  materials  and 
equipinent  for  these  children.  t- 

We  art*  very  i^h^ased  t*  have  these  provisions  in  this  hill.  We  hope  that  tlie 
Administration  tloes  as  line  a  Job  in  drafting  its  education  revenue  sharing 
proposal  US  yon  have  done;  Mr.  Clmiruian,  in  drafting  II.U.  IC.  AVe  also  hope 
and  trust  that  Uie  principles  with  respect  to  nonpublic  school  children  which 
are  contiiined  in  U.li.  My  will  l>e  used  by  this  Connnittee  in  draftiiig  a  bill  for 
the  continuance  of  the  Kiementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

In  this  regard,  we  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Connnittee  to  the 
discrluiinalion  by  exclnsimi  of  nonpublic  selmol  children  in  the  present  impact 
aid  legislation  a».L.  81-874).  We  suggest  that  the  same  standards  whicli  luive 
Iieen  ai>plied  for  nonpublic  school  children  in  H.H.  10  he  included  in  any  exten- 
sion or  revisioji  oH  thi.s  legislation.  This  would  include  counting  uonimblic 
school  children  equally;  setting  aside  of  innds  received  on  account  of  non- 
public school  ohildi'en  by  the  States;  provision  for  n  by -pass  niechauism  in  the 
evi'-(t  the  States  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  comply  with  these  provisions,  and 
exjienditure  eif  tfu'se  funds  for  the  provision  of  soeulai',  neutral  or  nnnuhologi- 
oal  services,  materials  and  etjuipment  for  these  ciiiUlren. 

Children  of  Federally-connected  families  in  nonpublic  seliools  .should  be 
counted  ajul  should  henellt  cQually  with  sucli  children  in  imblic  schools,  subject 
to  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  inequities  in  the  present 
legislation  nre  clearly  seen  by  those  most  a/l'ected,  the  parents  of  such  children 
in  nonpublic  schools.  Our  support  for  legislation  '^f  this  type  nuist  be  foinided 
on  equitablij  treatment  of  nonpid>llc  school  children  in  its  provi.sions, 

We  Jire  not  able  to  comment  in  detail  on  education  revenue  sharing  at  this 
time,  since  legislation  has  not  yet  been  introduced  in  this  Session  of  Congress. 
However:  wo  have  prepared  an  evaluation  of  the  education  revenue  sharing 
Act  of  the  Ninety-Second  Congress;  including  our  objeetions  to  its  provisions.  I 
w<mld  lil.r  to  subnnt  that  evaluac.on  for  the  record,  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairnmn. 

AVe  have  also  .suggested  improvements  in  the  I^dneation  Revenue  Sharing 
Aet  of  the  Ninety- Second  Congress  to  the  Department  of  Ilenlth,  Kdueatloji, 
and  Welfare.  Ouv  recommendations  include  the  following  provisions  : 

1.  Cliildren  ntteuding  nonpublic  schools  shouhl  be  counted  enuallv  in  allotting 
funds  to  the  States^f 

2.  Each  State  should  set  aside  funds  received,  on  account  of  tliese  children 
and  use  them  for  the  benefit  of  these  children. 

3.  There  should  be  a  bypass  mechanism  in  the  event  a  State  is  unable  or 
unwilling  to  comply  with  these  provisions. 

4.  Federal  funds  should  be  expended  for  these  children  for  the  provision  of 
secular,  neutral  and  ideological  services,  materials  and  equipment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  vei-y  much  for  providing  this  opportimity  to  tes- 
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tify  before  the  Co^^i'iiitteo.  My  collwigues  Messrs.  Duffy  nnd  ("oiisi'diui'.  and  I 
will  be  Inipjjy  to  iinswer  iiny  (luestiou  tlmt  eitiior  you  or  the  Meiuhers  ot  (he 
Couiinittee  may  liave. 

STATEMENT  OF  DE.  EDWARD  E.  D'ALESSIO,  DIRECTOE,  DIVISION 
OP  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION,  'raiTED 
STATES  CATHOLIC  CONFERENCE 

Dr.  IVAixssio.  Tliuiik  you,  'Mv,  Cliuii'inan.  It  is  a  ploasure  to  bo 
Ikmv,  this  morning  to  present  our  views  concerning  tlie  extension  of 
tlie  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act. 

I  am  Dr.  Edward  D'Alossio,  dii-color  of  Di\'ision  of  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  of  tl\c  United  States  Catholic  Conference. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairnuin,  the  U.S.  Catholic  Confereuce'is  tliCv 
executive  agency  of  the  Catholic  Bisliops  of  the  United  States.  This 
moi'uing  I  am  speaking  for  the  Catholic  school  community,  includng 
about  4  million  young  children  attending  apiDroximately  11,000 
schools.  iVly  statement  hopefully  will  be  bi'ief  and  to  the  j}oint'. 

Several  of  my  colleagues  have  accompanied  me  today  and  they 
will  speak  more  drectly  of  the  nuitters  I  will  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion. I  liave  also  submitted  a  more  detailed  statement  which  you 
have  already  approved  for  the  record. 

At  tliis  time  I  would  like  to  request  that  the  statements  of  my  col- 
leagues also  be  entered  into  the  record. 

Catholic  schools-  have  been  most  commonly  located  in  urban  areas 
in  tlic  past  and  this  remains  largely  true  today.  About  60  pei'cent  of 
all  Catholic  schools  are  located  in  urban  and  inner  city  areas*  Nearly 
500,000  studeiits  are  enrolled  in  Catholic  schools  in  inner  city  areas 
wliore  there  are  lieavy  concentrations  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
cliildren. 

^  Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  tlie  Nation's  20  largest  cities,  two  out  of 
every  four  children  enrolled  in  non-public  schools  are  enrolled  in 
non-public  schools  and  80  percent  of  these  children  are  enrolled  in 
Catholic  schools. 

Catholic  leaders  have  expressed  a  commitment  to  continue  and 
endeavor  to  expand  the  service  to  non-public  school  students  pj*o- 
vided  by  these  schools.  The  American  Catholic  Bishops  recently  said 
tluit  "education  is  a  basic  need  in  our  society,  ^^et  scliooling  available 
to  the  poor  is  inadequate.  Catlilic  school  systems  at  all  ]evelt:>,  must 
redouble  their  efforts,  in  the  face  of  changing  social  i)atterns  and 
despite  their  own  multiple  problems,  to  meet  the  current  crisis." 

^The  educational  and  moral  leadership  exercised  by  Congress  and 
by  this  committee  under  your  guidance,  Mr.  Chainnan,  if.ccords  with 
our  idea  also  of  service  and  commitment  to  a  greater  opportunity 
for  social  justice  through  equal  educational  oppoitunity. 

We  are  here  today  in  an  effort  to  furtlier  tliese  goals  which  we  fe(5l 
have  much  in  common  with  the  goals  of  ESEA*  This  legislation  is  a 
significant  part  of  the  national  eftoit  to  aid  the  educationally  disad- 
vantaged and  important  to  the  Nation's  f  titnre  well-being* 

We  feel  deeply  the  need  for  more  adequate  fimdng  for  the  act, 
especially  for  those  titles  directed  toward  the  educationally  disad- 
vantaged. ESEA  is  an  effective  instniment  in  providhig  for  these 
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iimls.  Ill  tcstil'yinof  boforo  llii.s  coiiiinit-ttH*  iit  the  U.S.  Catholic 

ContVroucn  slroiif^Iy  .sui)poWed  thin  wet.  Today  wc  rea(iinv>  that  siip- 
poi-l. 

At  tli(»  saiiK!  t\un\  wv  pivsonhul  for  yoiii*  t'onsiilei*atio*.i  a  iiumlKU* 
of  prol)l(*i]is  roncornin<r  tho  otlrttivt^  participation  on  aii  eijuitablo 
basis  of  nony)n])lic.  schonlehildron  in  thvsi'  pro^jfranis.  Many  of  those 
dilIicnlti(»Sj  31  r.  Chairman,  r(Mna  in  today. 

As  yon  arc  awan\  sonio  of  the  tithes  of  tlie  h»gislation  are  adminis- 
tered from  Statf*  and  local  levels  and  sonic  are  administered  from 
the,  U.S.  Ollkc  of  Kdncation.  We  have  had  positive  and  loss  than 
])ositive  ex[)oriences  witli  both  ty])cs  of  progiam.s.  We  have  worked 
oonstnentiously  and  sincerely  with  local  State  and  national  oflieials 
who  arc  char<re(l  with  responsibility  for  the  implementation  of  these 
pro^ram.^*. 

We  have  attempted  to  Tcjnedy  at  these  levels  the  difHonltic^s  winch 
liavc.  preventi^d  etFcctive  paiticipation  of  Catholic  school  cliildren  on 
an  e(juitable  l)asi.s  in  pro<j:ranis  under  all  tithes  of  tliis  act;  we  have 
proceeded  with  the  inulorstandin^  that  it.  was  clearly  the  intent  of 
tlic  (^on<i;rcss  that  those  children  pai'ticipate  efTcctively  in  these  pvo- 
gram.s.  We  are  now  repoi-ting  on  onr  diflicnitios  to  yon  and  we  pre- 
senting om-  reconwiendations.  The  recommendations  have  been 
ai-rived  at,  first,  through  otir  experiences  with  ESEA  at  the  national 
level  and,  second,  through  consultation  with  a.  broad-based  group  of 
OatlioHc  seliool  administrators  Avho  arc  attempting  to  facilitate  this 
participation  at  both  State  and  local  levels.  Some  of  these  adminis- 
tratoi-s  ar(iaeco!npa!iying  me  today  and  will  speak  to  yon  later. 

(^haii-man  Pkhkixs.  Let  mc  interrupt  you  at*  this  time,  Mr. 
O'Hara  and  myself  have  an  appointment  to  appear  before  the  Svd)- 
conunittec  on  Appropriations,  on  the  student  assistance  program, 
regarding  educational  opportunity  grants.  The  supplemental  grantij 
foi'  NDKA  loans  and  so  forth  are  added  into  the  appropriations  bill. 

It  will  be  micessai*y  for  nie  to  lea\'c  at  this  time,  but  I  w^ill  return 
and  I  Inivc  scvei'al  questions  that  1  ^vant  to  propound  about  the  allo- 
cation  of  funds  in  the  extension  of  ESEA  and  get  your  views  along 
that  line. 

In  my  absence,  I  am  going  to  ask  the  gentlemean  on  my  riglit  to 
continue  the  hearings.  Go  right  ahead. 
.Mr.  FoKSY'i'JUO  (presiding,)  Proceed. 

Dr.  T)'Au2.ssia.  Thank  3*ou.  Title  I,  which  is  aimed  at  correcting 
the  injustices  of  educationally  disadvantaged,  has  been  u  great  value 
to  children  in  Catholic  schools.  Congress  should  not  permit  any 
departure  of  eifoit  fi*om  this  area.  Serious  problems  exist  for  Catho- 
lic school  cluklren  in  nuuiy  parts  of  the  country  who  arc  eligible  to 
participate  in  these  programs.  But  they  are  often  unable  to  partici- 
pate effectively  and  equitably.  - 

With  clue  consideration  for  the  many  excellent  experiences  Catho- 
lic school  administrators  have  had  ill  working  WMth  their  public 
school  coimterparts,  the  follo^ving  problem  ai-eas  have  surfaced : 

First,  programs  for  Catholic  school  children  and  teachers  iii  some 
areas  of  th.a  country  arc  not  comparable  in  quality,  scope,  and 
opportunity  for  pai  ticipation  in  title  I  programs.  ... 

Second,  Catholic  school  officials  ia  some  areas  of  the  country  have 
not  bccninvolvcd  in  the  total  planning  process. 
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Tliird,  programs  for  C'atliolic  school  children  and  t-^achcrs  in  some 
ureas  of  the  country  are  not  comparable  in  per-pnpil  expenditure  as 
coirtparod  to  the  per-piipil  expendittu*e  for  title  I  programs  in  public 
schools. 

Fourth,  local  education  agencies  in  many  areas  of  the  country  are 
ineffective  in  insuring  that  Catliolic  school  children  arc  receiving 
equitable*  ber.efits  under  title  I, 

These  problems,  Mr.  Chairman,  re2:)rcsent  serious  obstacles  to  the 
crt'ective  and  equitable  participation  of  Catholic  school  children  in 
title  I  ])ro<irams. 

Congress  lias  clearly  indicated  its  intention  that  nonpublic  school- 
children share  equitably  in  programs  under  this  legislation.  If  this 
nrandate  is  to  have  its  full  elt'ect,  we  recommend  the  followii^g 
changers  in  EvSEA  title  I; 

-  First,  >ve  feel  that  title  I  must  be  amended  to  include  a  set-aside 
provision  which  would  insure  effective  participation  on  an  equitable 
basis  for  nonpublic  schoolchildren. 

Secondly,  we  feel  that  a  bypass  provision  ought  to  be  added  to 
title  I  which  would  enable  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  to  rer  .edy 
situations  which  could  not  be  resolved  either  at  the  State  or  local 
levels.  The  "1972  Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Coiuicil  on  the 
Education  of  Disadvantaged  Chiidreu''  also  recommended  the  addi- 
tion of  a  bypa.ss  to  title  I» 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  request  permission  to  submit  perti- 
nent ^iections  of  tliat  report  for  the  record. 

Mr.  l^oTiSYTiiE.  AVithout  objections,  it  is  so  ordered. 

[The  report  referred  to  follows:] 

ExcKitPTS  Jrijo.\f  llKPorn'  of  Ttn-:  PKKsrt)ii:.\TS  Xatio.val  Auvtsouv  Couxcin 
ON  'I'lno  Education  of  'rini:  DISAl)VA^"rAGE]) 

THE  PttlVATE  SCiroOLS  ^  '  . 

In  lOOf)  this  Coiuieil  devoted  n  major  i)orlioii  of  its  Fourth  Amtual  Report-  to 
the  participation  of  nonpublic  school  children  in  titJe  I  programs,  Tlie  report 
liigldighted  several  problems  at  tlie  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels  and  inn  do 
several  ypccific  rocommenclations  Unit  v.onld  insure  that  tlie  nuuidato  for  such 
participation  (section  110.19)  would  be  adniiiiistcred  to  iii'ford  cfpL'il  opportn-' 
nity  for  participation  to  eligible  children  enrolled  in  nonpublic  schools. 

The  Council  rovicwed  this  regulation  and  its  administration  again  this  year, 
consulting  extensively  with  public  and  nonpublic  school  ofiiciai.s,  at  all  levels. 
On  the  luisis  of  this  review,  the  Council  luia  concluded  that,  v  Idle  there  has 
becMi  marked  iinproveuient  in  administration  of  this  provision  of  the  law — espe- 
cially at  the  Federal  level — there  remain  many  administrative  problems  at  tho 
LEA  level  which  still  impede  proper  eouii)liance  with  the  law,  and  in  fact, 
reduce  tlie  chances  of  i)articipation  for  many  eligible  children,  solely  because 
they  attend  nonpublic  scliools. 

The  Council  emphasizes  "administrative  problems*'  because  there  appears  to 
be  remarkable  consensus  that  the  congressional  mandate  in  the  lav/  gives  ade- 
quate direction  and  .scope  to  adniijkistrators  at  all  levels  In  both  sectors,  and 
that  only  limited  changes  in  the  legislation  itself  (specified  below)  need  be  rec- 
ommended in  order  to  iini)rove  the  i)articipation  of  nonpublic  school  children. 

LefllslativG  Provisi07is  '  ' 

While  there  is  evidence  of  imi^rovement  in  most  States  in  the  acceptance 
and  implementation  of  this  provision  by  tiie  public  education  agencies  legally 


*  AUhoiigh  thti  loftlslntlon  refers  to  th<»Ke  pnrtldpants  ns  chlltlren  nttendlng  the 
••private  schools."  inaiiy  docuiuouts  do  not.  The  terms  "privato"  and  *'nonpubUc  '  aru 
used  herein  intorchaiiKcaMy  with  the  preferred  usage  being  "private  schools,"  for  com- 
natabjllty  with  the  regubitlons.  r    ..  ' 
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responsible  for  adininistcning  it,  there  nevortliok'ss  reiimin  many  instancies  in 
which  provisions  of  State  constitntions  or  administrative  iwlicies  of  State  or 
h)eal  aiL?encies  offei'tivoly  or  ooinplotcl.v  prcvtMit  cMiuitable  participation. 

In  view  of  tin?  wido  disparity  anions  States  in  (liis  ref,'ard  and  ri'snlting  in- 
equities in  opportunity  and  ]»arti(ripation  hy  nonpublic  srhool  chikhvn,  tin* 
Council  recommends  that  section  143  of  title  I  be  amended  to  incorporate  a 
"bypass"  uiechanism,  similar  to  title  ITT  KSKA,  section  307  f(l-2), 

(f)(1)  In. any  State  v/hich  has  a  State  plan  approved  under  section 
305(e)  and  in  which  no  State  a;»*(-ncy  is  nutliorized  l>y  law  to  i»rovi(U', 
or  in  which  thei'e  is  a  substantial  failui*e  to  provide,  for  rir<Htive  jfar 
tieipafion  on  an  ('qui table  basis  in  programs  j:uthori/.(Hl  l>y  tbis  titU*  by 
children  enrolled  in  any  j)ne  or  move  private  el(»nienta:y  or  secondary 
schools  of  such  State  in  the  area  or  areas  serv(?d  by  such  programs,  the 
Commissi  oner  shall  arrange  for  tie  provision,  on  an  equitable  basis,  ol: 
such  programs  and  shall  pay  the  costs  thereof  for  any  liscal  year  out  of 
that  State's  allotment.  The  Connnissioner  may  arrange  for  snob  progvanis 
through  contniets  with  inslitutions  of  higher  education,  or  other  competent 
nonprofit  institutions  or  organizations. 

{'^)  III  determining  the  ajuouut  to  be  withlield  from  any  State's  allot- 
ment for  the  provision  of  such  programs,  the  Connuissioner  shall  take  into 
account  the  n'Muber  of  children  and  teachers  in  the  area  or  areas  served 
by  such  programs  who  are  exclud(»d  from  participation  therein  and  who, 
except  for  such  exclusion,  might  reasoiiably  have  been  expected  to  partici- 
pate. 

The  Council  has  studied  I  be  other  bypass  provisions  already  available  in 
KSEA  and  concurs  with  private  school  practitioners  that  this  is  tb.e  most; 
inclusive  and  most  sophisticated  provision  for  tins  purpose. 

Pimm  hi  ff  and  Evaluation 

In  its  Fourth  Annual  7/c/)or/  (1960)  this  Council  emphasized  the  need  for 
nonpublic  school  officials  to  be  involved  in  the  planning  and  evaluation  of  title 
I  programs  desit^iied  to  serve  disadvantaged  childiTU  enrolled  in  noni)ublic 
schools.  T!ie  Office  of  Education  regulations  are  now  more  explicit  in  re(iuiring 
public  school  officials  to  consult  "with  persons  Unowledgeablo  of  the  needs  of 
these  private  school  children  and  as*signed  a  consultative  role  to  private  school 
'authorities'  and  private  school  officials."  The  Office  of  Education's  recently 
released  handbook  Paiiicipntion  of  Private  School  VhiUlrcti  includes-  a  section 
on  the  "Hole  of  the  Private  School  Administrator"  which  states,  in  part: 

"The  regulations  regard  consultation  with  private  school  representatives  as 
something  apart  from  uieetings  with  advisory  committees  or  ])aren*^  cianicils. 
The  consultation  with  private  school  representatives  would  be  of  a  detaJled 
and  technical  nature,  getting  into  the  areas  of  diagnosis,  needs  assessnumt, 
evaluation  design,  etc.  The  results  of  this  type  of  consultation  would  be 
brougiit  to  an  advi.snry  connnittee  or  parent  council,  consequently  the  inclusion 
of  a  private  school  repn^sentative  on  an  adv*:^ory  connnittee  or  a  parent  coun- 
cil does  not  autonmtically  insure  compliance." 

This  stress  on  the  involvement  of  nonpublic  school  officials  in  planning  is  an 
excellent  addition  to  the  earlier  Fwleral  guidelines  but  the  disregard  of  these 
institutions  in  a  number  of  States  leads  the  Council  to  recommend  .a  careful 
cheek  on  compliance.  It  is  .suggested  that  project  applications  and  statistical 
report  forms  be  revised  so  that  the  local  education  agencies  must  demonstrate 
the  involvement  of  private  school  i>fficials  in  the  planning  of  programs  to  serve 
disadvantaged  children  in  nonpublic  schools  and  in  the  collection  and  reporting 
of  data  for  evaluating  programs.  It  is  also  reconmieuded  that  the  project 
application  include  a  provision  by  which  designated  nonpublic  school  authori- 
ties will  verify  and  concur  in  the  data  presented  and  the  planning  and  pro- 
gram provisions  of  the  application.  The  requirement  ef  this  "signoff"  provision 
should  greatly  inerease  the  participation  of  nonpublic  school  officials  in  plan- 
ning and  evaluation  of  projects.  . 

Tlie  Council  believes  that  the  participation  of  nonpublic  school  children 
would  be  improved  if  the  regulations  encouraged  or  required  the  establishment 
of  State  advisory  councils  on  which  representatives  from  the  nonpublic  schools 
would  be  includetl. 

A  further  recommendation  for  improving  State  and  local  compliance  with 
fhn  regulations  and  guidelines  is  to  establish  appropriate  review  and  complaint 
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promluros  when  iKHicouipliHUct^  hy  ti  State  or  l(»0:il  '.Hliicntioii  JiKt*m\v  is  alloj^t^l. 
I'n'SPiitly.  tlH»rt»  is  no  nfcoiii*?50S  I'or  the  iiouiin])liL*  school  adniiniKtriitor.s  who 
silh'.w  iioheoiiiplijiiiw. 

!^tftfe  AHohncHtfi  and  Xonf>i(blicjichooJ  Kl\f}iblc  VhihJrcn 

A  Stnto  iH'wives  its  titlo  I  nHotiiitMit  bjisod  upon  the  ii umber  of  chil<iron  who 
qualify  inidiT  a  jjiveii  U'gislntod  poverty  foniiuln.  At  thi.s  i)oiut,  the  State  edu- 
cation njLfeney  does  not  know  Jiow  many  eligible  diiidren  attend  noiipnblie 
schools. 

After  receivin^^  its  nllotnient,  the  State  must  then  distribute  the  f\nids 
aceorrtinj:  to  aiipiieatons  from  LBA's  wludi  send  it  legal,  qualilTing  lu'oposals. 
It  is  at  this  point  that  a  determination  of  the  number  of  nonpublic  school  eli- 
gible childrc]!  should  be  made. 

For  example,  in  New  York  slate,  all  children  are  tested  on  the  ru]»il  Evalua- 
tion l*roj;rani  (PEl*)  testing  instrunuMit,  and  n  eeive  a  stanine  ruling  in  the 
3d,  Ctli,  and  0th  grades.  Xew  York  fttjite  determines  that  any  cliild  lielow  the 
4th  stanine  is  edneatioiKtUy  disadvantaged."  Ten  to  1-t  percent  of  all  children 
in  the  State  wlio  have  been  determined  in  this  nuinner  to  be  disadvantaged 
attend  nonijnblic  schools. 

The  Archidioces^*  uf  New  York  has  taken  this  one  step  further.  In  Iil70-M 
tliey  snjupled  25  percent  of  the  children  iJi  Xeu*  York  City  who  live  in  the 
Hharidy  delineated  poverty  area.  Based  upon  tlie  PEP  te.st  results,  7.7  percent 
of  these  children  attended  the  noni)ublic  schoolii  in  New  York  City.  Again  in 
11)71-72,  they  surveyed  all  the  students  in  the  poverty  area  using  the  PEP 
scores,  and  had  received  75  percent  response  to  date.  Again,  7.7  percent  of  the 
eligible  children  (according  to  this  detcrminution)  are  envoUc'd  in  the  non- 
public schools. 

New  Yfu'k  City  gives  5.0  percent  or  $7  million  of  service  to  tlu?  nnupnbh'e 
school  eligible  children,  a  full  $3  million  less  than  7.7  percent  of  the  city  fnnd- 
ing  tillotment  would  provide.  An  increase  of  50  percent  would  enhance  imniea.s- 
urably  the  opuori unity  for  the  title  I-eligible  children  attending  nonpublic 
schools  in  New  York  City.  The  loss  of  the  ifn^  mil  lion  to  the  city's  title  I 
budget  would  represent  a  loss  of  2.1  percent  and  would  have  an  effect,  l»ut  not 
as  draunitic  an  effect     the  nonpublic  schools  envision. 

The  NAGEDC  reconuuends  that  all  LlilA's  slumld.  in  their  needs  assessment, 
determine,  according  to  the  poverty  formula  and  some  other  educational  stand- 
ard, the  cdncatioually  disadvantaged  children  attending  their  nonpublic 
school.^. 

The  NACEDC  recommends  further  that  these  statistics  on  nonpublic  school 
enrollments  be  applied  to  the  determination  of  the  title  I  application  froin  the 
public  sch0()l  district,  so  that  nonpublic  school  childivu  receive  an  equitable 
.share  of  services  based  ni)on  the  proportb/iJ  of  nonpublic  school  children  tf)  tlie 
total  mnnber  of  eligible  cliild reu  in  the  district. 

fmpro  v i » g  Practical  0 ppor i\n\  \  i //  fa r  Part } eiiui  t  ion 

In  several  circumstance?,  it  is  difficidt  if  not  imi)Ossihle  to  jJrovide  title  I 
services  to  disadvantaged  children  enrolled  in  nonpiiblic  schools.  In  souu»  cases, 
the  entitlement  of  a  local  education  agency  is  inadequate  to  support  a  substan- 
tial program.  Also,  eligible  children  are  too  few  in  nundier  in  any  one  sc1h)01 
site  to  jiiijtify  a  substantial  "target  sclioor*  program.  There  are  also  cases  in 
which  a  Hignificant:  nmnber  of  eligil)ie  children  attend  nonpnblicj  schools  outside 
the  bouiularios  of  the  local  education  agency. 

The  NACEDC  reconuuends  that  DCES  implement  an  eqiii table  and  workable 
solution  to  this  problem  to  be  effective  at  the  start  of  fiscal  year  1973. 

In  11)00  the  Comicil  reported  tliat  *'privjite  seiicol  children  often  participate 
in  lu'ograms  only  a  fow  hours  each  mouth,  and  in  programs  not  designed  for 
their  special  needs.".  The  more  comprehensive  and  systematic  involvement  of 
nonpublic  school  officials  a.s  recommended  above  should  greatly  improve  this 
situation. 

The  NACEDC  vecommeiids  that  .services  to  disadvantaged  children  enrolled 
in  nonpublic  schools  be  provided  in  a  manner  and  location  most  appn)priate  to 
the  nature  of  the  program  and  to  the  population  to  be  served. 

Rcpfirtiuff  and  Disscnmiatioyi 

As  previously  noted,  the  Office  of  Education  ha.s  recently  published  a  hand- 
book for  State  and  local  school  officials  entitled  Partwipation  of  Private  Scho^^l 


,-aThls  would  mc.m  that  the  child  l  *grt  behind  his  ehiss  !)y  1  to  :^  yonrw  hi  nchlevcnumt. 
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CJiilih'CH.  Tills  is  ji  great  stop  funvani  in  foIhiAVin^j  the  recoiuiuondation  of  this 
Council  in  IJHJJ)  tlmt  "the  Office  of  taucation  put  into  cue  uiKljited  docnuKiut 
re^ifuhitiojis  and  retiuirenuMits  on  the  parliciijatiou  of  noniiubtic  seliool  ehihlren 
in  liie  vari(nis  aspects  of  tlie  title  I  proi^raui/' 

A  related  nx-oniineniijition  in  tiie  liMiO  report  "tliat  tlie  Oflico  of  lOdncation 
(lisseniiuate  examples  of  pro^^ranis  of  sneeessful  participation  of  nonpuhlit* 
.scliool  pupils"  hus  not  yet  heen  impKMuented.  Tiie  Ctmucil  considers  tliis  an 
important  way  t(j  focus  attention  (mi  proniiwin^^  practices  rather  Mian  to  restrict 
coucerMi  to  the  formal  requirements  of  tlie  law.  To  he  most  effective,  this  dis- 
semination sluuild  include  .seniiiiavs  and  worlcslrops  as  well  as  written  descrip- 
tions of  i)ro^^rains. 

This  wouhl  ovfrcf»jne  tlie  persistent  proIAcm  faced  hy  pulilic  sciiool  adminis- 
trators I  ►a  If  led  l)y  their  inahility  to  plan  useful  titU*  I  projects  for 
disadvantaged  children  atteiuUnjf  noupuldic  schocds.  Such  inahility  is  ofr<M^  dm^ 
not  to  inconiiietence,  h»it  to  confusion  ahout  tlic  network  of  lawsj  and  rej^ula- 
ti(Mis  Jijovernin;;  nid  to  chihlreu  ern'olled  in  private  schools. 

As  Mie  preface  states  in  tlie  new  Office  of  Education  handbook:  "TIk;  provi- 
sion of  services  for  children  enrolled  in  jirivatc  scliools  called  for  a  wlnde  new 
fcjct  of  relationships,  hoth  administrative  and  progrannnatie,  U)  he  estuhlished 
and  nmintained.  At  the  outset,  no  one  really  Icnew  a  'hest  way'  to  implement 
the  law  as  it  affwted  private  school  children." 

The  handhook  ,not  only  contains  a  compilation  under  one  cover  of  the 
oxceri)ts  from  tht[  law  relevant  to  serving  disa(lvanta?^ed  children  enrolled  in 
iionpuhlic  schools,  and  tiie  ref^ulations  and  guidelines  that  p(yrtuiii  to  their  jiar- 
ticipution  (witii  a  brief  exi)lanation  of  these  provisions),  but  also  (Hitlines 
some  of  tlie  i>robleiiis  encountered  at  State  and  local  levels  and  some  ivossible 
solutions  including  sniggested  procedures  in  project  development  to  create 
opi>ortiiijities  for  meaningful  participation.  It*  the  distribution  of  this  helpful 
lnind)>ook  can  be  followed  by  seuiiuars  and  workshoijs,  the  Council  believes 
that  tlio  development  of  meaningful  programs  fuv  ncuipnblic  school  children  _ 
aiKl  their  participation  in  tht^ui  will  l)e  greatly  improved. 

C(})i  {it  it  Hi  ion  ali  t  y 

First,  tlie  Council  would  like  to  begin  this  S(^ction  of  the  report  with  the 
statement  that  at  no  time  is  title  I  money  turned  over  to  nonpul)lic  school 
tulministnitors.  Tliis  is  in  direct  obserTiiuce  of  mnuoroi;s  laws,  including  tiio 
c(Mistitutjo!ial  amendment  governing  separation  of  church  and  state. 

The  Council  would  like  to  point  out  that  many  of  the  legal  and  constitu- 
tional obstacles  to  State  administration  of  title  I  for  nonpublic  school  children 
have  been  overcome.  Many  State  ami  local  educati(»n  agencies  found  severe 
restrictions  witli  resjioet  to  their  respective  State  constitutions  and  .statutes 
and  tlie  application  of  title  I  to  noniuiblic  schof)!  chiUU'en.  Note  that  while 
State  con.stitutions  and  statutes  restrict  the  oiitious  available  to  provide  serv- 
ices to  eligible  nonpublic  school  children,  this,  in  fact,  does  not  r(!lieve  that 
ngency  of  its  legal  responsibility  to  approve  title  I  applicati<m.s  which  meet 
refpiirements  set  forth  in  Federal  law,  regulations,  and  gu'deliues. 

In  order  to  receive  title  I  funds,  the  State  Attorney  ieneral  must  sign  an 
assurance  to  the  U.S.  Conuuissiouer  \)t  Education  stathig  that  all  title  I  regu- 
lations will  I>e  oh.s'erved,  even  if  they  conflict  with  State  law.  Yet  with  respect 
to  three  States — Missouri^  Xebraska,  and  Oklahoma — the  Office  of  Kducatioii  is 
aware  of  noncompliance  with  the  regulations  section  116.19,  on  service  to  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  nonpublic  schools,  and  no  enforcement  action  has  been  initi- 
ated. • 

The  C(Mincil  recom mends  that  any  State  which  is  not  in  oonipliance  with  sec- 
tion lie.  10  be  informed  of  the  Coiumissioner's  intention  to  enforce  the  law,  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  107^2.  j 

Gonahifiton 

Tlie  council  believes  that  the  guidelines  antl  regi^latioiis  as  they  affect  the 
nonimbHc  school  child  ar?  generally  well-defined,  workable,  and  nieauiuKful. 
The  breakdown  comes  .in  tlie  interpretation  and  enforeemeut  of  the  guidelines. 
This  is  the  area  needing  improvement 

The  main  i)u:'i)0se  of  our  effort  is  to  develop  implemeatatinn  at  the  local  and 
State  levels  in  order  to  nu'ot  the  rerinirenients  of  the  law  and  to  ennblo  the 
children  in  the  nonpul)lic  schoids  to  get  the  services  that  they  need  and  that 
they  are  entitled  to  receive  under  title  I.. 
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We  hope  that  the  above  recoiniiiendatioiis,  adiioved  in  concert  with  pnrtici- 
patioii  of  private  school  jM-actitioners  at  a  NACEDC  conference  in  (^"hicaijo  in 
early  .Tannary  1072,  will  bugin  to  remedy  an  obvions  weak  link  in  the  ndininis- 
tration  of  title  I.  We  also  hope  that  participation  we  have  enconraji:od  ainonj? 
the  private  school  administrators  will  not  cease  with  the  Chicago  nioetinj;.  lait 
continue  thronghont  the  year,  so  that  it  may  illnniine  for  ns  the  (lifti(Miltie« 
administrators  face  in  providing  day-to-day  services,  to  disadv:intaj<(Ml  children 
in  a  most  dedicated  and  appreciated  way. 

'l)r.  D'Alessio.  Thirdly,  to  clarify  the  intent  of  the  law  beyond 
leasonable  question,  we  recommend  that  a  statement  of  equitubility 
be  written  into  title  I,  similar  to  that  inchided  in  ESAA. 

Fourthly,  to  insure  the  involvement  of  noniuiblic-school  olHcijils  in 
the  total  planning  process,  we  endorse  the  recommendations  of  the 
Xational  Advisory  Council  concerning  project  applications  and  sta- 
tistical report  forms. 

Each  of  tliese  points  is  detailed  in  the  additional  testimony  which 
wc  have  submitted. 'These  proposals,  and  let  me  reiterate  this  point, 
]\Ir.  Chairman,  arc  made  on  the  basis  of  experiences  both  with  out- 
.standing  title  I  successes,  as  well  as  with  instances  of  inequitable 
treatment. 

We  urge  you  to  consider  these  changes  for  the  effect  they  will 
have  in  insuring  that  services  are  provided  by  this  title  to  the  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged. 

With  me  today  are  three  of  my  colleagues  who  will  provide  fur- 
ther perspective  on  our  exi)eriences  with  title  I,  They  are  Reverend 
Robert  Clark,  superintendent  of  schools,  archdiocese  of  Chicago; 
Mr.  Louis  DeFeo,  and  Mr.  Jerome  Porath,  both  of  Missouri,  who 
will  address  themselves  to  the  title  I  problems  in  that  paiticuhir 
State. 

We  strongly  support  title  II  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  This  title  more  than  any  other  has  made  provisions 
for  the  equitable  participation  of  Catholic  school  children  and  teach- 
ers. The  average  rate  of  participation  of  non-public-school  children 
in  this  title  since  1965  has  been  in  excess  of  96  percent  of  those  eligi- 
ble. 

It  is  significant  to  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  93  percent  of  the 
Catholic  dioceses  surveyed  in  a  comprehensive  study  nKide  in  1970 
rated  tlie  educatioutal  impact  of  title  II  as  good  or  excellent- 
Title  II  has  succeeded  for  nonpublic  school  children  because  ade- 
quate provisions  to  insure  effective  participation  on  .an  e<p  lit  able 
basis  were  written  into  tlie  original  legislation.  If  our  participation 
in  other  programs  were  as  fair  and  unobstructed  as  it  is  in  title  II 
programs,  our  overall  testimony  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  be 
unqualified  prai.se  for.ESEA. 
I         Considerable  progress  has  been  made  by  this  title  but  books  are 
limited  and  books  are  still  the  essence  of  a  reading  program. 
I     According  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  65  percent  of  participat- 
ing districts  still  report  insuflicient  library  resources.  The  U.S.  Cath- 
olic conference  endorses  the  adequate  funding  of  title  II. 

As  indicated  in  our  submitted  testimony,  the  practical  educational 
.benefits  of  this  expenditure  would  be.verj'  great  indeed. 

Title  III  is  a  point  of  very  serious  concern  among  Catholic  scliool 
educators.  Mr.  Chairman.  From  its  inception  Catholic  school  chil- 
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(Iron  IfuYo  not  shured  equitably  in  the  bonolits  of  Title  III  programs. 
Cntliolic  school  educators  feel'  tliat  tliC  general  concepts  erhbodicd  in 
t!iis  p)'o<ri'iun  irive  an  iini)ortiint  thrust  toward  solution  of  many  of 
the  serious  educational  problems  confronting  education  in  tlie 
Unit(xl  States. 

However,  the  anticipated  benefits  of  this  title  for  Catholic  school 
children  have  not  been  adequately  realized.  A  survey  which  we  con- 
ducted recently  indicated  tliat  about  three-quarters  of  the  Catholic 
scliool  systems  in  the  nation  felt  that  title  III  .should  be  legislatively 
str(^ugthened. 

The  feelings  expressed  by  our  group  of  consulting  educators  \Yere 
nnaniinous.  If  tlie  law  cannot  be  substantiaHy  amended  to  guarantee 
and  ^l^i^:;ure  pai'tieipation  by  iionpublic-school  pupils  and  teachers, 
tluui  they  liave  advised  ns  to  recommend  the  deletion  of  title  III 
from  KSEA. 

This  has  been  our  experience  with  title  III  programs,  notwith* 
standing  tlie  1000  ameiuhnent  to  tliis  title  by  Congress,  which 
inclnded  ;\  by-pass  provision.  Congress  indicated  a  clear  intention 
with  this  amendment,  but  participation  of  nonpnblic-school  students 
has  imj)roved  very  little. 

There  has  been  apparent  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Office  of 
Education  to  invoke  this  provision  of  the  law. 

Given  these  circumstances,  we  recommend  the  following  changes: 

One,  lan^iage  concerning  nonpublic-schools  shonld  generally  be 
clarified.  Nonpnblic-schools  should  be  described  as  partners  in  the 
planning  establishment  and  implementation  of  title  III  projects 
throughout  the  title  and  not  as  cultural  and  educational  i-esources 
as  it  presently  states. 

Second,  an  equitubility  statement  shonld  be  written  into  this  title 

Third,  nonpublic-schooV  officials  should  be  permitted  to  initiate 
project  appliciitions  through  local  educational  agencies  although 
^^rants  may  be  made  only  to  local  educational  agencies. 

Fourth,  tlie  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  sets  as  a  criterion  for 
appro\'al  of  a  project  application  the  degree  to  which  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  incorporates  the  total  educational  resources  both 
public  atul  nonpublic  of  the  community  to  be  served.  Title  III 
should  inchide  a  similar  provision. 

Fifth,  support  tlie  concept  of  the  State  Advisory  Council  as 
provided  for  in  this  legislation.  We  do  not,  liowever,  view  State 
advisoiy  councils  as  substitutes  for  legislative  guarantees  of  equita- 
bility. 

Each  of  these  recommeiidations,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  detailed  in  the 
testimony  we  luive  submitted. 

Accomj^anyhig  me  today  is  Reverend  Charles  Patrick  Laferty, 
OSA,  who  will  describe  results  of  his  study  of  the  in'^olvoment  of 
nonpublic-school  children  iu  title  III. 

At  this  time  I  would  request  permission  to  submit  Dr.  Laferty's 
study  for  the  record. 

Mi\  r>KLL  (presiding) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I'Tho  study  referred  to  follows:] 
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Ax  AsSlvS.SMKM'  OK  I i IK  T.VVOKVKJflCNT  or  XONITBT.IC  ScilOOT.  rini.t)KK\  l.\ 
TiTI.K  in  IMtOJlX'TS  OF  rUK  KUKMKNTAUY  AND  KlX'ON DAKY  Ki)lHATH)N  AlT 


lUSt'l.AlMRU 

iii)v:i.  l»cnusylv;iiii:i  lIJOSr>.  a  jinidnalf  student  ill  the  Caflifilic  rnivi-ijijy  <ii 
Anu'Vicn.  Wnsliiii.iitoii.  D.C.  \vns  (level dikhI  xmdvv  tlic  sponsfjrship  of  11u» 
Xntinnnl  Advisory  (/oniuil  on  Sni?pU'iiM.Mjt:u*y  (\»nl<»rs  Jind  i^CM-victvs.  roints  of 
view  or  (iiMnif)ns  i»xprcsM'd  herein  do  not  necessarily  represi'Ul  the  vlewiioiut 
of  tli<*  Xiilioiinl  Advisory  C'ouneil  >m'  tlie  I'liited  .Stji tes  OUiee  of  Echie^iMnn. 


TABLE  2— PARTICIPATlOr}  OF  nONPUBIJC  SCHOOL  CHfLDREN  IfJ  TITLE  NT  PROJECTS  AS  PEI7CENT  DEVIATION 
FROM  ACTUAL  STUDEMT  POPULATION  RATIOS  IN  THE  PROJECT  AREA  (FROM  478  PPOJECT  SAMPLO 


LEA  LEA 
Under  50.0C0 

Deviations  50,000  or  over  All  LEA 


None   21.7  26.4  23.4 

0  to  5  percent  beloyv    13.2  18.4  15.1 

5  to  10  percent  below     6.6  12.6  8.8 

10  to  25  percent  below   7.2  5.0  6.3 

100  percent  below  (no  NPSC  par.)  ,   38.6  21.8  32.6 

No  data  given  for  PSC/r^PSC  _   12.5  15.8  13.8 


Total   mo  100. 0  ICO.O 


I)i;^er)inHinf?  disi)roi)or(  ions  less  tliim  live  peroeiil:.  ^^.S.o  jiereent  of  11i(»  iirci.jeds 
Uave  iiroporti<»i\:»te  i>:u-ticii>iUioii  l>y  iioiiituljlie  scliool  children,  in.l  ixmcimiT  of 
file  projecls  hiwv  sij^iiiJiejuitly  lo\ver  piirtieipntion  by  iionpnblic  s^^IkhjI  eliildren 
than  stwdent  popnliilinns  in  tlu*  i)r()je<:t  Mre;i  indicate  :is  i)r(>i)orti(in:il.  ']'liis 
Vxtxwvo  is  slij;htly  (17.(i7f )  ]ii.t;her  in  hif?h  density  l.EAs.  wlierein  im»st  nonpnhlie 
sehools  jii'e  loeiiied. 

The  ;ih>Jence  of  nny  noiii)nhlin  school  ehildren  j)Mrticii>ntion  in  Title  III  ]»roJ- 
eel^s  wns  repoi'ted  l>y  percent  of  project  directors,  while  nn  ;idditioiijiI  Ki.-S 
])ereeiit  ^nve  no  nnniericnl  data  for  eith^u*  pnhUc  school  children  or  nonpnhJicr 
sdidol  eldldren.  a  eonil)iaed  total  of  4it.4  percent  of  tin*  retnrns.  The  reasons 
for  the  Jack  of  any  iionpiihlic  school  ehildren  participation  is  iudicjited  hy  the 
foUnwiii;:  table. 


TABLE  3.~REAS0NS  FOR  LACK  OF  AMY  PARTICIPATION  IN  TITLE  III  PROJECTS  BY  NONPUBLIC  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 


Percent 

Number 

of  all 

Of 

projects 

projects 

perc:*nt 

cample 

NoNPSitiLEA  

  B2 

37 

17 

State  cofistitofion  restrictions  

  9 

4 

2 

No  NPS  Interest  

  33 

17 

8 

  34 

20 

9 

Proji  ct  designed  for  PS  Onfy  

  49 

22 

10 

Tola!  

  222 

100 

46 

KSKA  lefxislation  in  liKi5  climaxed  many  years  of  dialogue  dirceted  toward 
tlie  reform  of  tlie  nation's  schools,  'J'itle  III  has  tlie  role,  in  tliis  !ei»islaJ ion.  of 
j^encratinp;  Innovative  and  exemplary  programs,  in  a  loesil  context,  for  all 
School  child rcji. 

Tlie  resparch  reported  here  assesses  the  involvement  of  noiipnhlic  school  chil- 
dren in  the  Title  III  venliire. 


M:^EKiacAr,  iMtoi'oirno.v  or  NOM»(*nuc  sciiooi.  iiin.nitKX  PAUTjcn^.vTJo^ 

Durin;?  lf)70.  the  year  f*»r  whicli  this  research  was  oondncted.  40,024,74o  chil- 
driMi  attended  the  nation's  elementary  and  secondary  schools:  of  that  niimher 
5.72f),l(i(),  or  ll.n  percent,  attended  nonpul)1ie  schools.  Sixty- five  percent  of  all 
school  children  hiid  the  oii])ortn;aty  to  .si la rein  Title  III  ino.jects  in  sonic 
manner,  22  jierccnt  in  a  direct  manner. 
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TABLE  1. -STUDENT  PARTICIPATION  IN  ESEA  TITLE  III  NATIONALLY 

Direcl             Indirect               ToMi  Percent 

PuMic  school  children                                      10.160.724        !B.  936. 037        29.096.761  SB.  7 

Noiifjublic  school  children  .         1.185,794          2.180,371          3.3u7, 165  10.3 

All  schoolchildren                                   11. 347, 513        21, 116. 438        32, 4G3, 926  ToO.  0 


^r<r-tcs(  tlii'si'  IjjLMii'i'S  ;\  ^juc.^lioiiMiiiiv         sent  to  (ill  ])r(rj('c-t  (Uri'i-tnis  of  ihu 
VXM  projects  :icfiv<'  in  KV  11)70.'  Five  ImiidriMl  ;ui(l  I'ort.vy-fouf.  or  S!)  percent, 
of  tiu'  iirojeet  ^lil■lM•l^n^^^  resimiMled.-  Tlie  basic  infrjrnmti'jri  sonirlii  \vik<<  :i  ntv: 
imi-isoii  of  luirncipatioii  }iy  juiblic  sclioo!  C'liildri'ii  and  noiipiildii*  sehonl  - 
(In'M*.  TIjc  rejiHcr:  recieved  n-jiresent  o7  l>ereeii(  of  all  fniiiled  ,l!)7(t  T'.-ic  HI 
projects  and      percent  oT  all  scliool  <-lii!dren  directly  iuA'oh'ed  in  ,»iro;.  \  {..•. 

I*artieii>ant  Ji;;nres  repi-csentinjj:  'V'lWr  111  jn-ojects.  ohtaineil  ^,oia  (jneslion- 
naire  ii'tnrns  wen*  compMi-ed  with  actual  population  ratios  <*^'  ir>xl»lie  and  luuw 
lailjjic  sdioo!  cIiiMren  and  are  ri'poi-led  below  in  ti^-nis  o**  percent:  di'Viation  of 
tlx'  project  directors*  responses  lo  lln'  aetnal  ]>f>pnlat i<ri 

'i'lie  lirst  rcastni  is  no  way  involvt^s  a  laeU  of  r  •Vcieii>a1ion,  Le^i.shitive  by- 
]sass  is  a  rea<ly  reconrKe  l\>r  tin'  n'strielive  y-t -U^  eoasMtntions  of  the  .second 
reasiMi.  Keasjni  three,  wlille  it  raises  (piestiu-  r  of  e(piily  and  etTectiveness.  wa.s 
aeeeiited  at  fatre  va^ne. 

(ironp  foni-  (rcKtrietive  type  of  project)  hielndcs  projects  for  which  a  sepa- 
rate count  of  pnblif  scluad  children  and  nonpublic-  .school  cluldren  was  uot: 
kept  :  .'-■onu'  Siu'cial  Kilncation  projects.  I*re.scliool  projects.  ciTtahi  <-enf<'r.s, 
Ajrain.  eipiity  or  en'i>ctiveness  of  jjarticipation  may  be.  {iuestioned.  bnt  no  <-lear 
<'videnee  of  exclusion  of  nonpnb!i<-  school  chihlren  is  ^ivcn. 

^TJronp  live.  }n)wever.  (hres  ijrovuh?  evi<h*nce  of  exclusion;  jirojects  desiyued 
for  j)nhlic  scliools  only.  Snch  i»rojects  include:  T<*clmical  Kducation  IMlot  Stud- 
ies. OiH'-Sehool  Pih»t'  Stndh's.  Spi>ela!  A};'e-(;roiip  I'rufjjrams  and  sfinie  Special 
J'idwcation  Projects. 

In  snnnnary.  tlu»  innnh'M'  of  projects  which  sliow  a  hick  of  proportionrjte  par- 
Ucipation  of  nonpiihUc  scliool  children  inelnde*. 

TABLE  4.-PR0JECTS  WITH  A  LACK  OF  PROPORTIONATE  PARTICIPATION  BY  NOSPUBLIC  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

OF  478  PROJECTS  SAMPLED 


LEA  under  50,000  LEA  over  '5Q,Q00  ALL  LEA^ 

Numbfir  of  Number  of  Number  of 

projecis       Percent       projecls       Percent       prolecls  Percent 


10  to  25  porcedl  below  actual  population  42  13.8  30  17.  6  72  15.1 

Piojects  designed  for  PS  only. ,   35  11.5  II  8.  Q  49  10.3 

Total   77  21  3  44     ^    25.6  121  25^ 


One  project  in  fmir.  involving;  some  S43.7i)l  nnnpnblic  scln»ol  chi!<Iren,  shows 
a  si^niiHcant:  hick  of  participation  of  these  children. 

Iiriujiiuu(!K<l(tfiofi  1, — TM'oject  proijosals  should  indicate  in  clearer  detail  the 
planning?  and  oiierational  involvenu»nt  of  the  nonpiililU*  school  i^ector. 

HccnmmcudaiUiu  2. — 1*11  ot  st\idy  type  pn\1ects  should  incliuU%  in  their  prii- 
po.sal.  di^tails  of  applicalnlUy  to  all  schools  in  tlie  LKA  involved. 

Analysis  of  project  dire<-tor.s'  datn  l)y  regions  revenl.s  the  followhij? : 

TABLES.— REGIONAL  PARTICIPATION  OF  NONPUBLIC  SCHOOL  CHILDREN  IN  TITLE  III  EXPRESSED  AS  PERCENT 
DEVIATION  FR3.V1  ACTUAL  STUDENT  POPULATION  RATIOS 


Percent 


North  Atlantic  Slates   7.3 

Mfdwesl  and  Plain  States                            ,                                              ,  .        . .       .  31 

Southeast  States..,.                                                     ....     .            .     .    .       .  zV 

Southwest  and  West  States     7 
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iK'.^Mtive  (leviMtions  ocelli'  in  tlio  C^tatt's  with  tin*  hi'ghc.vt;  nujiiher  <»f 
HfnipjiM'K'  :.:eh(M)l  diiUlrcn.  tlio  Ntirrh  At  in  ill  I  '  <  ;>rri(ior  ;ni(l  tlu*  niidnesi  url);tn 

lxr('<»h!i}in^<Uiti(i}}  — A  CiMitVrrMico  {\i  iA\\A\\\^  v^(f:r.-:(»iitiii,a:  {lublic  (iud  ihju- 
publi."  sr]i(h>5s  :ui(!  systi'iiis  frdin  sclri'tcd  im^liviiiuih.^Mi  aroas  of  \\\\*\\  iumjjuljlic 

;in(l  pnniiotc  Io:^isl{iti4»n  Un-  UxWvv  iuuuiul»lif  si  IjuoI  rlilUlron  i.jirUi-i^»aUou  in 
TitU'  ni. 

rmj^Mts  \Vfr(M-lns-i(io<l  inti»  iiino  types: 

TABLE  6.~PR0JtCTS  BY  TYPES  WITH  PFRCENT  OF  TO  TAL  SAMPLE  INDICATED 


Percent  of 
total  sam{]i  c 


Ifislitulional  improyemenl  

Personnel  and  tnstruction..  . 

CufflcultiTi  

Technoljgv  

Communis/  iiivDli'e^nsnt  . 

Service/dBmo'lstraiioil  centers, 

Special  Gdiica'lon   

ResBarth  ami  planning  

Pupii  services  


Tlic  Iiii;ht'St  dcvijitions  tur  a  iiroport'oiuifi^  iiiirtioipat-ioii  of  nonpuhlic  scIkioI 
<-Ijiclreii  were  in  Wvvv.  tyiics  of  iirojpcts:  TcfhiKJlo^yy  M<i.<>%).  rnrriciiliini 
\UA\^/r\  iwxd  rorsoiniol  iind  UM^tvwi-nuw  {VlXV/().  Konsoiis  fen-  tins  (loriiiuarioc 
.-in*:  niinvnilnhility  (jf  ttH-huieni  efjUipituMit  (m  nDiipuhUc  school  property:  iiui- 
^n\\\y  of  ntinpiil^lic  school  HiiUlron  sluuv  in  Titlo  lit  projects  at  public 
schcinl  locMtioiis  (Uiriii;:  roKular  sclionl  hoiu's;  lack  of  source  of  oompeusjition 
for  iioiipul)li('  sc'UtKfl  stalt*  ftu'  pcrsonnt-l  traiuiiiL!;  in  tt^niis  of  roUiascd  tiiiu  com- 
pfiisntioii. 

I\*rcnfHfnv}Kjattfi)i  'i'lio  h\\v  should  Ik;  juik'IuUmI  to  permit  the  .st(>raj?e  and 
use  of  certain  project  Cfpiipment  on  nonimhiic  schon!  property,  in  a  niainicr 
analofr(ms  to  Title  TI. 

HcoommcnflitiUm  ^.--'l lie  law  should  lie  auieiulcd  to  jKM-niit  coniiiensatioii  for 
statV  released  time  frn*  iionpuhlic  schf)oI  i>ersonnel  on  tlio  same  liasis  as  ])iihlk' 
school  personnel.  This  \vo\iia  j?ive  a  move  ])ositive  thrust  that  the  funds  pro- 
mote -iiino  vat  ions  in  a  local  context." 

Xoiipnhlic  sciiool  oflicials,  in  response  to  n  <jnestionnaire  sent,  to  tlieiii  olTcred 
no  substantive  data  contrary  to  the  dat:i  ut  tlie  i)rojo(!t  directors.  Their  jiercep- 
tijms  a>i  a  group  are  that  nonpublic  sdiools  do  not  .share  p^':>porf ifaniteiy  in 
Title  TII.  But  few  (jould  offer  direct  nunicricsU  support  except  in  cases  where 
no  noinaihlic  school  children  participated.  Their  attitudes  are  redecteil  in 
ros))oiise  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  100  iionpulilic  school  officials. 


TABLE  7.— OPINIONS  OF  NONPUBLIC  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  FROM  QUESTIONNAIRE  RETURNS 


Psrcenl 

Yes 

No 

No  Response 

1.  no  projecls  provide  for  all  child re^i?  . 

?..  Is  there  schedule  coordmation  with  nonpublic  school  personneP 

3.  Do  you  share  In  p reject  planning?  . 

25.1 
19.6 
30.4 

67.4 
79.1 
60.9 

6.5 
4.3 
8.7 

Direct,  numerical  pavticipatina  of  nouimhUe  school  children  in  Title  III 
dni-in??  1070  lia.s  heen  ])resented  in  tei-nis  of  a  national  survey  ?ind  in  terms  of 
several  suhjrroups:  rcA^ioual.  project  classification  and  nonpuhlic  .school  officials. 
Tlie  salient  fact  discovered  is  that  2^)A  percent  of  the  proje<'ts  sampled  did  not 
liave  tho  p:nticipatioii  of  nonnnhlie  school  children  in  proporfirm  to  their  ratio 
in  tlie  population  of  all  students. 


4.8 
5.2 

20.  & 
3.9 
8.6 

33.  3 

12.5 
.  9 

10.0 
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TiiF.  KQi;rry  of  tiik  paktu'ipation  or  noM'uulic  school  cjumumin 

Since  11in»e-f()Ui*tiis  ot*  thu  projudty  .sjniu»ltj(l  «ho\v  in-oportionato  i)iirlicii):ilion 
ill  Title  III  by  noiH)\il>li(.'  schnol  children,  the  next  (iiie.stion  was  do  Ihe.v  share 
as  i)artii(»r.sV  To  do  this  the  children  must  not  ho  cxchided  from  any 

phase  of  an  amn-opriate  project  and  nnnindilic  school  olficials  nnist  be  fidly 
awaro  of  the  opportunities  of  participation. 

The  (|ne.sti(nnniire  sent  jn-oji'ct  directors  and  nonp\d)Hc  .school  oflicials  .sought 
a  processional  judjinient  about  specilic  projects.  Project  director.s  respcaided  in 
terms  of  their  jmrticidar  project.  Nonpublic  .school  olficials.,  geuerally.  did  uot 
resiMUul  in  term.s  of  specilic  iu'(tjects,  but  offered  their  perceptions  about  e(puty. 

TABLE  8.~RESP0NSE  OF  PROJECT  DIRECTORS  AND  NONPUBLIC  SCHOOL  PERSONNEL  ABOUT  EQUITY  OF  NONPUB- 
LIC SCHOOL  CHILDREN  PARTICIPATION  IN  TITLE  III 

(By  percentngej 


Project  directors  HPS  paisonnel 


Yes 

No 

NR» 

Yes 

No 

NR  I 

1.  Based  on  proie:t  design  dici  NPS  parlicip.He  on  on  an  equitable 

basis?    

83.5 

7.5 

9.0 

26.1 

41,3 

32.6 

2.  V/as  formal  notice  of  project  sent  to  NPS?  

52.5 

28.0 

19.  b 

34.8 

31.7 

3J.  5 

3.  Was  a  reply  from  f^PS  personnel  received?   

53.0 

36.0 

11.0 

17.4 

28.3 

54.3 

4.  In  project  operations  were  there  distinction  of  services  between 

PS^and  NPS  cfiildren?  

7.0 

84.0 

9.0 

4.5 

43.5 

52.0 

1  No  respsnse. 


^While  four-lifths  of  ihe  project  directors  felt  their  projects  were  designed 
for  e(piity  of  imrtieipntion,  nonp\djlie  school  per.soujiel  did  not  feel  this  way  by 
a  ratio.  The  rea.son  for  the  adver.se  opinion  is  that  nonpublic  school  per- 
.sOnuel  saw  uo  design  features  of  projects  in  the  planning  stages  to  provide 
later  for  operational  success.  Forty-three  percent  saw  this  as  an  Inherent  prob- 
lem of  the  Title  III  law  whose  wording,  they  felt,  favored  iniblie  school  douii- 
nauce  of  Title  IT!  projects.  Thirty-two  percent  saw  this  inequity  as  a  uuitter 
^  of  poor  conumniication.s,  or  indiiferenee,  at  the  planning  level. 

While  nnuiy  project  directors  are  not  familiar  with  the  req\iirements  or 
mechanism  of  notifying  nonpublic  schools  about  projects,  a  high  percentage 
(2S%)  n^coguize  that  this  was  uot  done  and  a  larger  group  (3G%)  received  or 
Icnew  of  uo  ackiiowledgemeut  of  nonpublic  .school  interest  before  submitting 
\  the  proposal  to  fhe  state  level.  Yet  state  records  show  siich  notification  a.s  rou- 
tinely given  at  the  LEA  level.  The  boundary  problems  between  school  territo- 
ries, school  districts,  LEAs  and  dioceses  and  private  schools  couipoiuul  the 
uotilicatiou  problem  ;  who  to  notify  is  a  problem.  The  poor  percent  of  response 
\by  nonpublic  school  officials  to  IjEA  notification  {8G%)  reflects  their  dcmble 
in-o))lom  of  not  being  uotilied  in  the  first  place  or,  A  so,  failing  to  respond  for 
one  of  scweral  reasons :  po(U'  structural  correspoudeuce  to  the  LEA  ;  poor  inter- 
nal organization;  minimal  interest  in  Title  111. 

Hccommcmlallo)!  6*. — Certain  .sections  of  the  law  .should  he  rewritten  to  ]U'o- 
vide  gr(?ater  (uiuity  of  participation  by  nonpublic  school  children.  Speeilically : 

S^eciion  305(a)(2)(A) — The  State  Advisory  Council  should  have  representa- 
tion, proportionate  to  the  public  school/iionpublic  school  student  population  as 
its  first  norm  of  composition. 

The  law  should  require  that  the  wording  of  state  manuals  should  reflect  the 
exact  wording  of  the  law  and  the  Ofliee  of  Education  Administrative  :Manual 
in  jirovidiug  for  nonpidilic  school  children. 

Half  the  nonpublic  school  personnel  sampled  (48.6%)  indicated  .some  effec- 
tive \>ay  in  which  they  were  routinely  notified  about  Title  III  projects.  Only 
13.r)%  indicated  they  received  no  notice.  But  almost  all  nonpublic  .school 
officials  felt  that  a  much  better  communications  system  is  needed  to  promote 
general  interest  in  the  Title  III  ideal. 

Recommcmlaiion  1. — Direr't  mailing  of  appropriate  literature  and  commr.ni- 
cations  about  Title  III  should  be  made  to  all  schools,  by  the  State  Advisory 
Council  for  statewide  notices,  by  the  LEA  for  all  i^chools  in  their  district.  Nei- 
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tlicr  rtssuniptioiis  of  jnvareiu'.ss  doi-  luck  of  iuturo.st  on  thy  part  of  iioiiiniliUc 
.sfhfiols  slanild  bo  presumed. 

Jiccon'mcndution  5. — Stnte  Title  III  maniialK  shoiiltl  specify  to  ii  groator 
(lei^ree  tlian  now  exi.Mt.s  the  legal  and  connnnnieation  reiinirenionts  of  TjEAs  for 
project  uiiproval. 

TIIK  EITECnVKXESS  Of  Till':  VAUTICIPATIOX  OF  NONPUBUC  SCHOOL  CHILU^E^'" 

KffecUve  particitmtion  requires  phinninj;  Title  III  projects  Imsed  on  the 
needs  of  uU  school  cliiUh-on.  and  desij^ning  projects  for  full  operational  partici- 
pati(ni. 

TABLE  9.-RtSP0MSE  OF  PROJECT  DIRECTORS  AND  NON-PUBLIC-SCHOOL  PERSONNEL  ABOUT  EFFECTIVENESS  OF 

PARTICIPATION 


Projeci  Nonpublic 
directors  school  pcrconnel 


Yes       No         Yes        No  NR  i 


1.  Were  objectives  of  the  project  planned  to  provide  for  all 

children?   79.5  17. 5    •    23.9  30.4  45.7 

2.  Did  non- public-school  participation  include  determination  of 

needs?   54.5  45.5  22.0  78.0   

3.  Did  non-public-schoo)  participaticn  Include  planning  of  the 

project?   52.5  47.5  22.0  78.0   

4.  Did  iiori'public-schooi  participation  include  designing  the 

project?...   47.0  53.0  11.0  89.0   


1  No  response,; 

Among  project  directors,  the  higher  exclusion  rates  for  nonpublic  school  per- 
sonnel indicates  the  obvious  fact  tiiat  most  project  designs  are  the  work  of  one 
or  a  few  usually  associated  witli  the  public  school  system,  which  projects  were 
designed  with  emphasis  on  unity  of  theme  rather  than  diversity  of  objectives. 
Also  indicated  is  the  less  obvious  factor  of  what  coiutitutes  planning  and  the 
responsibilit.v  of  including  nonpublic  scliool  representatives.  Nonpublic  school 
personnel  see  phmniiig  as  the  provision  that  the  i)«bUc  school  will  share  its 
facilitie.s  e<{uall.v  with  their  pupils.  LEA  pei*sonnel  scHi  })]anning  with  nonpublic 
scliooI  i>ersonnel  as  a  matter  of  notification  and  inclusion  on  committees. 

In  dealing  with  factors  promoting  or  impeding  full  nonpublic  school  children 
participation  in  Title  HI  operations,  45  percent  saw^  good  communications  and 
u  willingness  of  LEA  ollicials  to  cooperate  as  tlie  chief  needs,  while  29  percent 
saw^  features  of  tlie  law  as  creating  an  adverse  situation.  But  wliile  an  aver- 
are  of  one-third  of  tlie  project  directors  sa\v  no  excl '.sion  factors  hindering 
f  .dl  nonpublic  school  children  participation,  yet  could  not  Indicate  positive  fea- 
Uucs  of  their  own  project  promoting  such  participation. 

Ucvomwcn  flat  ion  5. — Certain  sections  of  the  law  should  be  rewritten  to  pro- 
vide greater  effectiveness  of  participation  by  nonpublic  school  children,  Specili- 
cally : 

Section  304(a) — To  state  that  nonpublic  school  personnel  should  be  included 
as  mch  from  the  time  of  Jieeds  determination  onward. 

Section  304(b)(1)(B) — To  stress  that  nonpublic  school  children  should  be 
provided  for  in  terms  of  needs  and,  hetice,  in  in-oject  designs. 

The  criticism  of  Title  III  norms  and  operations  in  this  report  should  not 
obscure  tlie  fact  that  ESEA  Title  III  is  an  ideal  and  a  hope  for  quality  educa- 
tion  for  the  nation's  nonpublic  school  cliildren.  Its  twin  features  of  creativity 
and  exeniplarisin  are  the  most  urgent  needs  for  our  nonpublic  schools..  This 
principle  was  expressed  by  the  vast  majority  of  project  directors  and  noii- 
pitblic  school  officials  contacted  and  was  always  reinforced  in  my  interviews. 

Further,  many  cases  of  exemplary  cooperation  and  participation  were  evi- 
dent to  the  researcher  throughout  his  research.  Enough  examples  to  conclude 
with  this  recommendation 

Recommciulatfon  70. —An  in-dei/tli  study  should  be  made  of  a  representative 
number  of  projects  in  urban/suburban  areas  where  ijublic  school  and  nonpublic 
school  personnel  agree  that  an  eQuitable  and  effective  cooperation  in  Title  III 
projects  exist,  and  the  results  of  the  study  disseminated. 
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J  Imve  .stati.stk'ul  data  luul  aiuilysos  for  the  following  items  or  statements: 

1.  Student  ijarticipation  in  T3  nationally,  both  1*SC  and  XPSC. 

2.  Nnnierical  proportionality  of  ytiideut  imrticipatlon,  botli  PSC  ami  NrSC. 

ii.  Data  on  the  national  survey  of  T3  projects  (degree  of  cooperation,  non- 
respoiidents,  etc.  ) 

4.  Keasons  for  lack  of  T3  participation  hy  NPSC. 

5.  XrSC  are  exchaded  from  proper  numerical  i»articipation  in  25%  of  all  T3 
projects. 

0.  Analysis  of  NPSC  participation  by  f?eoi?raphic  areas. 
7.  Analysis  of  NPSC  participation  by  types  of  projects. 
S.  Data  on  oppionnaire  to  NPS  personnel. 
\\  The  equity  of  NPSC  participation. 

10.  Clianges  in  wording  of  the  law. 

11.  Th(»  effectiveness  of  NPSC  participation^ 
1:^. Data  on  eonininnicaticms  problems. 

ARBREVIATIONS 

TH— Title  III. 

E.SIOA — Elementary  a!id  Secondary  Edncation  Aet  of  10G5. 

— Pulklic  school  children. 
A7'S6'— Non-Public  school  children. 

Dr.  D'Alkssio.  Also  with  me  are  ]\Ir.  Cox,  assistant  director  of 
the  ilissouri  Ciitliolic  Conforeiice,  who  will  describe  tlie  recent  situa- 
tion involving  the  use  of  the  bypass  in  that  state,  and  Mr.  Francis 
Seholty.  of  the  Diocese  of  Sioux  Fa'.s,  S.  Dalv.,  who  will  describe  his 
experiences  as  a  member  of  that  State's  title  III  advisory  comicil. 

Title  VII,  tlie  bilingual  educational  act,  is  the  weakest  of  tlie  titles 
in  providing  for  participation  of  eligible  children  in  nonpublic 
schools. 

According  to  information  obtained  f rom  tlio  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tioji,  tliere  are  currently  213  projects  funded  under  this  title.  One 
hundred  scvcnty-eiglit  of  these  projects  serve  over  105,000  public 
schoolchildren.  The  35  additional  projects  include  3,755  children  who 
attend  nonpublic  schools. 

These  ti'j^ures  are  discouraging  in  view  of  the  clear  obligations  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  local  educational  agencies  to 
insure  the  participation  of  nonpublic  schoolchildren. 

The  language  of  the  act  states  that  nonpublic  school  officials  must 
l)e  involved  in  the  plajuiing  of  the  project.  It  also  states  that  the 
Commissioner  may  approve  projects  only  if  provision  has  been  made 
for  the  participation  of  eligible  nonpublic  schoolchildren. 

Tins  disregard  for  clear  and  specific  provisions  of  title  VII  on  the 
part  of  local  educational  agencies  and  the  Office  of  Education  has 
l)re\'ented  effective  participation  on  an  equitable  basis  in  the  program 
of  many  thousands  of  nonpahlic  schoolchildren. 

The  intent  of  Congress  to  provide  for  the  effective  and  equitable 
participation  of  nonpublic  schoolchildren  in  these  projects  has  nei- 
ther^been  seriously  implemented  by  local  educational  agencies  nor 
reasonably  protected  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

The  following  changes  in  title  VII,  therefore,  arc  recommended: 

First,  the  effective  participation  on  an  equitable  basis  of  nonpublic 
schoolcliildren  should  be  mandated  even  more  clearly  by  the  law  in 
the  plannmg,  establishment^  and  implementation  provisions  of  title 
VII. 

Secondly,  a  statement  of  equitability  should  be  included  in  this 
legislation.  . 
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Third,  Congress  should  require  that  the  Commissioner  of  Educii- 
tion  make  an  animal  uccountm^  to  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  concerning  the  use  ot  title  VII  funds.  This  acconntin<? 
should  include  a  separate  statement  of  the  amount  of  funds 
expended  on  cliildren  attending  nonpublic  schools  and  the  extent  oi" 
participation  of  these  children. 

FoiH'th,  the  law  o;ovej*]ung  pi'oject  applications  for  grants  under 
tide.  VII  should  include  criteria  which  provide  stronger  assurances 
that  the  applicants  have  made  provisions  for  effective  participation 
on  an  equitable  basis  for  children  attending  nonpublic  schools. 

Those  recommendations,  too,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  detailed  in  our 
submitted  testimony. 

Three  of  my  colleagues  will  present  testimony  regardng  title  VII 
in  tlieir  particular  sections  of  tlie  country.  Mr.  Joseph  P.  McElligott, 
director  of  education,  California  Catholic  Confei^ence,  Ivevcrend 
Thomas  J.  Riley,  assistant  superintendent  for  planning  and  evalua- 
tion. Archdiocese  of  San  Francisco  and  Sister  Anne,  Mcllhenny, 
teacher  bilingual  education  project,  St.  Elizabeth  school.  Archdiocese 
of  New  York. 

Title  VIII  also  funds  programs  through  direct  application  to  the 
Ofiico  of  Education.  These  are  the  dropout  prevention  and  nutrition 
and  health  demonstration  projects.  Although  we  do  not  have  figures  ^ 
for  the  participation  of  nonpublic  schoolcliildren  in  these  pmgrams 
imder  this  title,  we  feel  that  these  children  have  not  been  adequately 
provided  for  in  the  implementation  of  these  programs. 

We  request  that  you  consider  changes  in  this  title  to  provide  for 
the  effective  participation  on  an  equitable  basis  of  nonpublic  school- 
children in  these  programs. 

TJnvt  concludes  my  presentation  of  our  experiences  with  the  var- 
ious programs  of  the  ESEA  and  our  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tive action. 

I  would  like  to  re-emphasizo  our  basic  and  firm  support  for  the 
continuation  of  this  act.  Although  our  participation  iias  been  unsa- 
tisfactory in  some  areas,  and  even  poor  in  a  few  respects,  much 
additional  benefit  for  children,  especially  disadvantaged  children  has 
resulted  from  this  legislation. 

This  act  is  an  appropriate  instrument  for  this  Nation  to  use  in 
solving  some  of  its  most  troublesome  problems.  It  should  be  ade- 
quately funded  and  should  be  continued. 

'  Our  recommendations  have  been  made  with  a  desire  to  insure  that 
the  maximum  bejiclit  is  derived  from  these  programs.  I  feel  that  our 
objectives  with  respect  to  this  act  are  mutual  and  that  these  sugges- 
tions will  assist  its  implementation. 

jVIany  problems  that  I  have  described  have  persisted  despite  close 
attention  given  them  by  Congress.  On  several  occasions,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  recommendf^d  the  appointment  of  a  policy  level  non- 
public school  official  in  the  Depaitment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  or  in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  A  similar  recommenda- 
tion lias  been  made  by  the  President's  Panel  on  Non-Public  Educa- 
tion. 

Such  an  official  would  provide  liaison  between  nonpublic  schools 
and  the  Federal  Government.  He  would  establish  a  system  of  moni- 
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Coring  nonpublic  scliool  pnrticipation  in  Federal  education  programs 
and  would  Iielp  to  establisli  tlic  necessary  attitndinal  clitaatc  to 
insure  that  the  participation  of  nonpublic  sclioolcliildren  in  Federal 
education  programs  is  both  effective  and  equitable. 

NonpubJic  schoolchildren  would  therefore  have  an  advocat-e  within 
the  Federal  structure  which  they  do  not  no\v  linvc  despite  the  legis- 
lative eligibility  of  nonpublic  schoolchildren,  for  participation  in 
many  programs. 

Ill  December  1972,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Office  of  Education  issued  a 
policy  statement  addressed  to  tlie  chief  State  school  officers  and  non- 
public school  administrators  urging  steps  to  insure  equitable  partici- 
pation of  nonpublic  school  students  in  Federal  programs  for  which 
tliey  are  eligible.  I  would  like  to  submit  this  statement  for  the 
record,  Mr.  Chainnan, 

Mr.  Bkll  (presidhig) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

[The  statement  referred  to  follows :] 

Statement  ofc'  Dl*a>'i:  J,  Mattueis,  Deputy  Com^nussioneu  ton  Scuov)l 
Systems,  H.E.W. 

The  eliijibility  of •  iionpnliHc  elemuiitury  and  .socomlary  stuilents  to  parlicipate 
in  Federui  pri'^jrajus  nerviiii?  Jicuds  winch  they  shnre  in  cojuuioii  with  imblie 
school  children  liass  boeii  iiicresisingrly  rocognisced  in  legi.slatioij  .shice  the  princi- 
l)Ie  was  established  in  tlie  Klcmentary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  nl*  1005. 
it  i.s  the  imrpose  ol'  this  nicnioranduni  to  invito  your  particnlar  attention  to 
this  matter  which  you  know  has  been  implemented  in  apiUicable  Federal  rogu- 
latiuns. 

The  U,S,  Office  of  Education  iias  a  responsibility  to  assure  that  the  heneilts 
of  all  programs  for  whidi  nonpubMc  school  children  are  eligible  are  made  fuUy 
availablo  to  such  children.  TJiis  inclu<les  the  ulTcctivc  access,  with  Jidviei*  ami 
suggestions  by  persons  knowledgeable  as  to  the  needs  of  such  ehiUlren,  to 
policy  making  c<nnicils  at  the  State  and  local  levels  where  decisions  on  the  use 
of  Federal  funds  under  the  applicable  programs  are  made. 

Each  Federal  prpgrani  officer  is  expected  to  assess  the  implementation  of 
this  policy  in  carrying  out  the  functions  of  review,  approval,  monitoring,  and 
evaluation,  and  to  take  appropriate  action  in  situations  where  nonpublic  par- 
ticipation is  found  to  be  otlier  than  in  accordance  with  the  requLremeuts  of  the 
law. 

The  Chief  State  School  Officers^  as  the  principal  education  leauer.s  in  the 
States,  are  responsible  for  assuring  that  tJie  level  and  (piality  of  nonpublic 
participation  fully  and  fairly  meet  the  requirements  of  the  applicable  Federal 
programs.  About  twenty  State  agencies  have  already  designated  an  ollicial 
responsible  for  ensuring  the  adequate  participation  in  Federal  programs  of 
noup'/blie  school  children. 

It  is  my  hoije  that  all  Chief  State  School  Oflicers  will  move  to  ])rovide  com- 
prehensive services  in  State  Departments  of  Education  which  will  give  repre- 
sentatives of  nonpul)lic  seliool  cliildren  full  access  to  Federal  program  informii- 
tiou  and  pL'uniiiig.  At  a  minimum,  each  State  should  designate  a  contact  i)oint 
for  inquiries,  program  infca-mation,  and  the  gathering  of  data  on  nonpublic 
participation. 

For  their  part,  I  ask  the  administrators  of  nonpublic  ,schools  to  play  a  umre 
active  role  in  assiiriug  that  students  in  those  schools  receive  the  full  benefits 
of  Federal  programs  to  which  they  are  entitled,  I  encourage'  nonpublic  school 
leaders  to  contact  their  State  educational  agency  for  further  information  on 
all  Federal  programs  which  are  available  to  children  enrolled  in  their  schools. 

The  U,S.  OlRee  of  Education  is  determined  to  achieve  that  degree  of  partici- 
pation of  eligible  nonpublic  school  students  which  is  required  by  law.  Please 
do  not  hesitate  to  ask  the  assistance  of  our  Office  of  Coordination  of  Nonpublic 
School  Activities  as  you  seek  to  build  tlie  increasingly  effective  i*elationships 
between  public  and  nonpublic  schools  which  will  be  i-equired  to  reach  thisi 
objective. 
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!)]•.  D'Alkssio.  Thank  you.  Wc  applaud  this  effort,  liowevcr 
modest.  AVc  hope  the  Office  of  Ediication"  will  take  seriously  its 
determination  us'  it  says  in  this  memorandum  and  I  quote.  "To 
achieve  that  degree  of  participation  of  eligible  non-public  school  stu- 
dents which  is  required  by  law.'' 

We  hope  that  further  steps  will  follow  iii  this  direction. 

Some  final  conuuents,  if  you  will,  IMr.  Chairmaiu  We  are  pleased 
to  note  that  II.R.  IG,  the'  School  Finance  Act  of  1973,  contains 
standards  for  the  effective  participation  of  iion-public-school  chil- 
.dren  on  an  equitable  basis  in  this  expanded  Fedeiml  aid  program. 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  16  concerning  the  effective  paiticipation  of 
these  children  are  excellent.  These  provisions  include  equal  counting 
of  childroJi  attending  nonpublic  schools  in  allocating  funds  to  the 
States;  setting  aside  by  each  State  of  funds  received  on  account  of 
these  children;  provision  for  a  bypass  meclianism  in  the  event  any 
State  is  umible  or  unwilling  to  comply  with  these  provisions,  and 
expenditiH'e  of  these  funds  by  the  States  for  secular,  neutral  and 
nonideological  sei'viccs,  materials  and  equipment  for  tho^e  cliildron. 

We  arc  very  pleased  to  have  these  provisions  on  this  Bill.  We 
hope  that  the  administration  docs  as  fine  a  job  in  drafting  its  educa- 
tion revenue  sharing  proposal  as  you  have  done,  Mr.-  Chairman,  in 
drafting  ILK.  16. 

We  also  hope  and  trust  that  the  principles  with  respect  to  non- 
public-school  children  which  are  contained  in  H.R.  16  will  be  used 
by  this  committee  in  drafting  the  Bill  for  the  continuance  of  the 
Elemental^  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

In  this  regai'd,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  w^ould  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  committee  to  the  discrimination  by  exclusion  of  non-public- 
school  children  in  the  present  impact  aid  legislation.  We  suggest 
that  the  same  standards  which  have  been  applied  for  non-public- 
school  childi'en  in  ILR.  16  be  included  in  any  extension  or  revision 
of  this  legislation. 

And  to  I'citerate,  tliis  would  include  counting  non-public-school 
children,  equally  setting  aside  the  funds  received  on  accoinit  of  non- 
public-school  children,  provision  for  a  bypass  mechanism  in  the 
event  the  States  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  comply  with  these  provi- 
sions, and  lastly,  that  these  funds  be  expended  for  the  provision  of 
seculai'.  neutral  or  nonideological  services,  materials  and  equipment 
for  these  children. 

Children  of  federally  connected  families  in  nonpublic  schools 
should  he  counted  and  should  benefit  equally  with  such  children  in 
public  schools,  subject  to  the  limitations,  of  course,  imposed  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  inequities  in  the  present  legislation  are  clearly  seen  by  those 
most  effected,  namely  the  parents  of  such  children  in  noiipublic 
schools.  Our  support 'for  legislation  of  this  t^q^e  must  be  founded  on 
equitable  treatment  of  non-public-school  children  in  its  provisions. 
We  are  not  al>le  to  comment  in  detail  on  education  revenue  sliaring 
at  this  time  since  legislation  has  not  yet  been  introduced  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

However,  we  have  prepared  an  evaluation  of  the  Education  Reve- 
nue Sharing  Act  of  the  93d  Congress,  including  our  objections  to  its 
Y^ovisions. 
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1  would  like  to  submit  that  evaluation  for  tha  record  at  this  time, 
3Ir.  Chainuan. 
Mr.  Bklu  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
[Xlie  evaluation  referred  to  follows:] 

Ax  EVALVATION  OF  rilK  EDUCATIO.N  KkVH.N UK  SlIAUIXtl  ACT  Of  TIIK 

Ninisty-Secoxd  Congukss 

I  want,  lirst  Ut  express  my  gratitude  and  that  of  in.v  coHeai,nies,  Father  13 re- 
(lewej:  and  Mr.  Monahan,  for  the  onnortnnity  to  speak  ^vith  you  today  ahout 
the  important  issues  heing  considered  hy  tliis  Committee.  Althougli  the  primary 
concern  of  tlie  l>ivi.sion  of  Kleineutary  and  Secondary  Education  of  the  United 
Slates  Catholic  Conference  is  the  continued  welfare  and  iniproveuient  of  Catu- 
olic  scluHvis,  Uvi  Division,  like  other  responsible  agencies  in  American  educa- 
tion, realizes  that  all  American  sciiools — public  and  private  nonprofit,  church- 
rehited  as  well  as  non-dcnonnnational — are  united  In  the  effort  to  provide 
better  education  for  the  country's  children  and  young  people.  Koupublic  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools^  moreover,  now  educate  some  five  minion  Amer- 
ican cliihlren  and  young  people.  One  elementary  and  secondary  student  in 
every  nine  in  the  United  States  attends  such  a  school.  On  the  basis  of  size 
alone — apart  from  any  other  consideration — noni)nblic  schools,  the  large  major- 
ity of  wliicli  are  CatJiolic  .schools,  constitute  a  .significant  .segment  of  the  total 
American  educational  enterprize.  They  are,  as  President  Nixon  lias  said,  an 
''integral  part"  of  American  education. 

A.S  I  indicated  in  the  Di rector* s  statement  to  the  r resident's  Counuission  on 
School  tMnance  earlier  this  year,  the  Federal  government  has  the  responsibility 
to  take  a  truly  comprehensive  view  of  American  education,  and  adopt  pro- 
grams and  policies  that  will  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  both  the  pubHc  and 
nonpublic  .schools;  the  Federal  government  .should  view  itself  as  an  ''enahler" 
of  educatioiml  excellence  in  all  American  schools.  It  uuist  help  to  create  the 
prnctical  partnership  in  American  education  which,  one  hopes,  will  be  an 
enierging  reality  of  the  years  ahead.  As  President  Nixon  concluded  in  liis  Kdn- 
cation  Kevenue  Sharing  Proposal  to  Congress,  April  0.  1071,  "nonpublic  .schools 
bear  a  .<<igni!icant  shai*e  of  the  cost  and  effort  of  providing  education  for  our 
children  today.  Federal  aid  to  education  should  take  this  fully  into  account." 

Although  our  specific  com,*eru  today  is  the  effect  that  S.  1009,  the  ''ISducation  * 
Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1971",  would  have  on  Federal  assistance  programs  in 
which  students  attending  nonpuhlic  .schools  are  eligible  to  jmrtioipate,  we  at 
the  United  States  Catholic  C<inference  also  have  a  keen  interest  in  the  broader 
imjdications  of  the  "revenue  sharing"  approach  to  the  Federal  financing  of 
American  education.  Education  revenue  sharing  is,  in  our  view,  more  accu- 
rately described  as  ''categorical  grant-in-aid  consolidation'*  or  "block  granting" 
becau.se  it  proj^oses  a  massive  combination  of  thirty- three  existing  Federal  ele- 
menlary  and  .secondary  educational  programs  into  five  broad  categories.  State 
and  local  educatimnil  agencies  would  sliare  in  Federal  revemies  for  the  pur- 
po.se  of  ••aduunistering  them  in  carrying  out  educational  ])rograms  reflecting 
areas  of  national  concern." 

From  the  perspective  of  educational  management,  comprehensive  educational 
planning  and  effective  delivery  of  educational  services,  this  propo.sal  lias  a 
great  deal  of  merit.  Anyone  experienced  in  workiiig  with  Federal  edneation 
I^rograins  at  the  f^tate  and  local  levels  would  readily  admit  that  the  prolifera- 
titni  of  such  programs  places  a  near  impossible  burden  of  jmper  work  and  red 
tape  on  .sclnua  administrators.  This  is  especially  true  in  .school  districts  which 
have  limited  resources  with  which  to  pursue  and  administer  federally-funded 
projects. 

Virtually  all  nonpublic  school  "system.s"  And  tiiemselves  in  this  latter  cate- 
gory be/?anse  .of  their  limited  administrative  budgets.  This  is  exacerbated  hy 
tiie  fact  that  nr.ne  of  the  monies  allocated  for  the  administration  of  presently 
aulhfuazed  programs  is  used  to  alleviate  the  nonpublic  school  administrators' 
added  burdens  resulting  from  involvement  in  such  programs.  In  short,  it  costs 
the  nonpnhlie  .schools  money  to  participate  in  these  program.s. 

T  do  not  think  that  the  main  question  before  thi.s  Committee  .sliouUl  he 
whether  or  not  consolidation  of  existing  categorical  programs  is  desirahJe. 
Rather  the  question  should  be  how  can  this  best  be  accomplished  without 
O    idermining  the  purposes  of  previously  enacted  legislation. 
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•  Tlie  liistory  of  (lie  Kodernl  goveniiiieiit\s  role  in  c«leinentnry  and  secoiulniy 
education  indieatos  tlmt  its  iuvolveiiicnt  has  hovn  consiatonti.v  restvicUul  to 
tluisw  areas  of  need  \vhi(:li  \Yere  not  being  adeqiuitely  met  by  estate  und  loc-ril 
<'n'ort.s.  Tlie  iidiereiil  wt';ikno.ss  (jl'  education  re\enne  sijariug,  luoreover,  i.s  tlint  it 
is  ]){ised  on  (lie  jissumption  tlial.  slate  and  local  educational  sintliorititvs-  ikmv  stand 
ready  fo  meet  their  resuonsibilities  in  fnUillinj;  tlu-se  needs  once  tliey  'ure  l'r(»('d 
J'roiti  tlie  njoraxs  of  i-ed  taiie  inherent  in  these  F<Kleral  in-oj^nmis. 

Tiiis  leads  in(!  to  a  ?vnch  broiuler  concern  I  have  witli  the  concept  of  (educa- 
tion revenue  shavinf?  i^^  an  aoijropriute  wiiy  for  the  Fwleral  goveruiaent  to 
help  solve  the  problems  of  American  elementary  and  secondary^,  education. 
What  evidence  there  i.s,  does  not  indicate  that  tlie  most  serious  problems  of 
education  are  si  f-esult  of  over-dominance  by  the  Federal  government.  If  any- 
thing, these  problems  persist  and  have  worsened  partially  because  of  the  Fed- 
eral government's  inability  to  have  a  signiiicant  impact  on  education  at  the 
state  and  local  levels.  An  identical  concUi.siou  could  be  drawn  of  the  states 
vis-a-vis  local  .scljool  districts. 

Thi«  point  may  be  demonstrated  by  examining  .some  of  the  problems  encoun- 
tered in  implementing  compensatory  education  progrnm.s  funded  tlirough  I-jSEA 
Title  1.  This  f)rograni  Jias  not  liud  the  educational  impact  which  jnany  educa- 
tors ]\',u\  anticipated.  There  are  many  rea.sons  for  thi.s  not  the  least  of  which  is 
llie  inability  of  the  Federal  government  to  insure  ccnnpliancy  with  the  intent 
of  this  legislation.  Let  me  cite  one  example  which  illustrates  this  point.  In  tlie 
lirst  year.s  of  tiiis  program,  school  districts  spread  the  Title  I  funding  .so  tliin 
that  le.ss  tlian  $100.()<)  p(T  child  wa.s  o\pend<*d.  Tliis  problem  is  treated  in  the 
Fourth  Annml  Hcfjort  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  ihc* Education  of 
JMrnduiintngGd  Children  as  follows ;  .  .  nniny  school  admini.strators  have 
spread  their  limited  funds  over  very  large  gi-oups;  the  average  Title  I  expendi- 
ture ]>er  child  during  3  0<)5-C(i  and  30GC-G7  was  .$00.00  and  $09.00  respectively 
— hardly  enough  to  make  a  signiiicant  difference."  This  ])roblem  is  being  over- 
come oidy  after  a  vigorous  e^'nt  by  tlie  Cnited  States  Ofllce  of  Kducatinu  in 
the  past  three  years  to  effect  an  adetjuate  concentration  of  services  on  the 
most  needy  children  so  that  the  progrum  would  begin  to  sliow  signiticant  edu- 
cational results. 

A  weak  Federal  role  in  the  implementation  of  Title  I  is  further  highlighted 
in  the  conclusions  of  a  study  conducted  by  Washington  Research^  Project  and 
\A.\Cl»  Legal  Defen.se  and  Educational  Fund.  Title  I  of  ESEA:  Tti  ft  HeUiiito 
Poor  Ohihlrcn^  I  would  like  to  quote  in  part  one  paragraph  from  the  snannary 
of  that  report. 

'•In  this  report  we  have  tried  to  spell  out  Title  I  requirements  and  match 
them  against  what  is  actually  happening  in  many  disti-icts,  yVn  found  that 
although  Title  I  is  not  general  aid  to  education  but  categorical  aid  for  chil- 
dren from  poor  families  who  have  educational  liandicaps,  funds  appropriated 
under  the  Act  are  being  used  for  general  school  pui'poscs;  to  initiate  system- 
wide  program!-';  to  buy  books  and  .supplies  for  all  school  children  in  the 
sy.stem  :  to  pay  general  overhead  and  operating  expenses.  ..." 

Additionally.  Hr.  Chairman,  it  should  be  iu»ted  that  the  last  two  Annual 
Report  ft  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Education  of  I'iiJisadv  ant  aged 
Children  n^cognize  these  prolklems  and  call  for  a  strengthening  of  the  Federal 
role  in  lUo  implomentalion,  of  this  jirograin. 

'i'wo  of  the  most  .«erions  prolilems  currently  confronting  cdncation  are  the 
inequitable  distribution  of  education  fundis  among  and  witliin  school  districts 
as  well  as  those  related  to  racial  discrimination.  Fartially,  at  least,  both  of 
these  in-oblem  areas  are  rooted  in  the  decentralized  nature  of  the  American 
.«ichool  systeni.  Recent  state  smj|jyjie  court  rulings  in  California  have  drama- 
tized the  inen\iitable  nature  ofour  present  system  of  pchool  financing.  A  Fed- 
eral district  court  ruling  on  September  27  concerning  sogi'egation  problems  in 
the  imMic  schools  of  the  city  of  Detroit  followed  by  the  same  courts'  order  to 
the  Michigan  Board  of  Education  to  develop  a  metropolitan  school  district  to 
create  an  integrated  school  systeni  demonstrate  the  relationship  between  bical 
autonomy  in  education  and  the  problems  of  racial  discrimination.  I  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  understand  how  a  legislative  proposa}  which  encourages  further  decen- 
tralization relative  to  the  Federal  role  can  be  a  viable  answer  to  such  i)rob- 
leras. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  the  Commlttee^s  attention  to  a 
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recent  study  hy  the  Ilurvsird  Gnuluate  Seluml  of  Kdncation.  The  Effect of 
/tc'vafuc  isharinif  and  lUftcl:  Onmln  on  EducaiUm^  whicli  Inputs  these  matters  in 

I  ivould  now  like  to  atUiress  in.vHolf  to  the  effect  of  S.IGGO  on  the  nonpublic 
yeliook  ioctor  of  American  education.  The  history  of  nonimblic  school  efforts  to 
</btain  jmblic  assistance  for  the  i)t*rformance  of  a  pnhlic  service  to  over  five 
million  American  scJiool  children  wonld  indicate  that  Federal  involvement  in 
edncniion  has  been  beneficial  to  their  canse.  A.s  a  niiuority  on  the  American 
educational  scene,  it  is  inteiestintr  that  we  share  this  feeling  with  minority 
groups  within  pnl)lic  education.  Consequently,  we  are  very  wary  of  any  weak- 
eninj;  of  Federal  control  over  programs  authorized  hy  Congress. 

The  following  facts  arc  oiTered  in  evidence  of  our  concern : 

1.  Thnnighont  mo.st  of  the  twenty-five  year  history  of  the  National  School 
Tamoh  Program  more  than  half  of  the  states  were  unable  to  administer  the 
program  for  tlie  nonpublic  schools.  The  Federal  goverument  had  to  assume  this 
responsibility. 

2.  Until  the  1970  K»SEA  amendments  consolidating  the  NDEA  V-4  testing 
progvnm  witli  Title  III  of  ESliA,  forty-one  states  were  unable  to  administer 
the  testing  program  for  the  nonpublic  schools.  Once  again  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, has  had  to  become  directly  involved. 

3.  Currently  there  are  a  number  of  serious  problems  involving  the  inequita- 
ble participation  of  nonpublic  fcichool  children  In  KSEA  Title  I  in  ^Iis.souri, 
Nelu-aska,  Louisiana  and  Xew  York. 

In  short  the  nonpublic  schools'  only  recourse  has  been  Federal  action  to 
insure  that  tin?  Ct»ngressioual  intent  of  the  law  is  carried  out  at  the  state  and 
local  level. 

In  light  of  such  history,  I  have  a  number  of  concerns  about  S.lGfiO.  I  con- 
sider <lie  language  referring  to  the  iuv(»lvemeut  of  nonpublic  school  children 
t<to  weak  and  consequently  providing  inadequate  safeguards  to  insure  equitable 
participation  of  such  children.  Six  years  experience  with  ESEA  has  taught  ns 
that  legishitive  language  uuist  be  as  free  from  niisinterpretation  as  possible. 
Section  7  (a)  of  S.lOGl)  relating  to  the  participation  of  nonpublic  .school  chil- 
dren contains  little  more  than  n  hortatory  note  that  nonpublic  school  children 
should  he  given  an  opportunity  to  participate.  This  hiugnage  is  open  to  a  wide 
diversity  of  interpretation  at  the  state  and  local  levels  and  could  be  greatly 
iuiproved. 

Tlie  withholding  provision  of  Section  7  (h)  is  inadequate.  If  the  Secretary 
.should  detennine  that  the  ])rovi.sions  of  state  law  do  not  prevent  a  state 
agency  from  distributing  funds  to  nonpublic  .school  cliildren  but  the  state  per- 
si.sts  in  refusing  to  distribute  such  fund.s,  then  there  is  nothing  which  the  Sec- 
retary may  do.  There  is  no  provision  which  wonld  give  authority  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  withhold  funds  when  there  iM  a  substantial  failure  to  provide  services 
required  hy  Subsection  (a)  (1). 

There  is  no  provision  rt!(inirjng  the  state  to  give  a.ssurances  that  it  has  com* 
plied  with  tlie  law  with  respect  to  nonpublic  school  children.  Thus  there  is  no 
basis  for  a  mechanism  which  wonld  afford  the  Secretary  an  opportunity  to 
nmke  provision  for  children  in  nonpublic  schools. 

Section  6(d)  provides  that  30%  of  each  of  the  amounts  allotted  to  any  state 
for  vocational  education,  the  handicapped  and  supporting  materials  and  serv- 
ices may  i)e  made  available  for  other  educational  puri)oses.  The  state  may 
even  exceed  this  30%  limitation  if  it  demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  that  it  furthers  the  purpose  of  the  Act  This  transfer  privilege 
strikers  at  the  heart  of  the  .services  which  are  technically  available  Co  children 
in  nonpublic  school.s.  If  there  is  to  he  a  transferability  provision,  tlmn  it  must 
l>e  limited  in  such  a  way  that  it  ivould  not  deprive  nonpn1)llc  school  children 
of  an  opportunity  of  adequate  participation. 

Section  38 (a)  provides  that  all  revenue  shared  with  the  states  shall  be 
accounted  for  as  Federal  funds.  This  language  is  ambiguous.  If  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Administration  to  earmark  the  shared  revenues  as  Federal  funds, 
then  .specific  language  should  be  inserted  to  accomplish  this  end.  If  this  is  not 
the  intent^  then  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  insert  provisions  reserving  a 
certain  amount  of  money  for  nonpublic  school-  children.  This  reservation  of 
funds  should  be  in  accordance  with  private  school  population  and  credit  should 
Uc  extended  to  the  state  on  the  basis  on  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  there 
has  been  effective  participation  by  nonpublic  school  children. 


Filially,  we  f<^el  that  tiieve  is  a  hasic  iiipqiiitv  in  this  k^gisiatioij  in  r<»^;7r(1  to 
iho  onnKolidntioii  of  I'nnds  from  P.L.  iSl-874  iKiimiarl.v  known  iis  aiil  to  fodei'Mll.v 
inijjaeted  urean. 

Children  of  FcHlerally-oorniectcMl  families  in  noniniMic  schools  shonld  hv 
counted  and  benefit  eqnaily  witli  cliiklren  in  public  schools.  Tins  would  he  trne 
for  children  whose  pnreii^ts  live  and  work  on  Federal  property.  If  the  Federal 
government  is  paying  a  J^inhstantinl  part  of  the  cost  of  ediicrUing  ji  Fed e rail y- 
eonnected  child  in  a  pnK-^ ic  seliooJ,  it  shonhl  pay  tlie  same  proportion  of  the 
cost  of  educating  a  similarly  situated  Federally-connected  child  in  a  nonpnl>lic 
seliool. 

In  summary .  ifr.  Chairman,  T  feel  that  the  following  iiarts  nf  tliis  Itill  would 
have  to  he  changed  hefore  w*e  oonld  con.si(ler  giving  it  our  support: 

1.  The  language  ref(>rring  to/nonpnhlic  scho(fl  imrticiiiation  rnnsi'  he  made 
explicit  in  terms  of  mandating and  etiUfialjJc  i)articipntion  ot'jirivatc  school 
children. 

2.  The  "h.v-pnss"  or  "withholding"  provision  should  not  only  apply  in  a  case 
in  which  a  state  is  unable  by  law  to  provide  for  participatidn.  but  in  any  situ- 
ation at  a  state  or  local  level  where  tliere  is  a  substantial  failure  to  do  .«;t). 

8.  The  legislative  language  shtnild  insure  that  Federal  monies-  are  not  coni- 
mi}igled  with  those  of  the  .state  or  establish  a  mechanism  to  reserve  a  c(»rtain 
amount  of  the  funds  to  be  expended  only  for  the  purpose  of  providhig  services 
to  nonpublic  school  children. 

4.  I'rovi.sion  sh(mld  be  made  for  uonimhlic  sclmnl  children  to  bcoelit  front 
impacted  area  funds.- 

In  elo.sing,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  point  out  that  in  a  recent  statement  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  United  States  Catholic 
Conference  supported  increased  Federal  Funding  f(n*  educational  prngrnins 
wliich  benefit  all  American  elementary  and  secondary  school  students.  This 
could  be  effected  by  expanding  the  funding  of  present  education  programs  as 
well  as  including  that  ])ercentage  of  funds  which  the  Administratitni  projects 
would  be  used  from  General  Heveuue  Sharing  for  educational  purposes  in  an 
Edncfttioh  Revenue  Sharing  Bill. 

In  conclusion,  then,  S.  lUf>r)  raifies  difficulties  wbi(  h.  while  by  no  uieaus  beyond 
solution,  do  require  careful  study  and  sensitive  handling.  The  I'liited  States 
Catholic  Conference  has  no  objection  in  jirinciple  to  revenue  sharing  or  any  com- 
parable plan  for  reducing  the  financial  burden  of  the  states  and  localities.  It  is 
concerned,  however,  that  state  constitutions — or  constitutional  inter[jretations — 
as  well  as  the  attitudes  and  mind-sets  of  some  )Md)lie  officials,  will  in  , some 
areas  create  serious  ol>stac]es  to  equi table  participation  hy  nonpublic  scliool 
pupils  in  educational  aid  programs  financed  with  Federal  funds  under  revenue 
sharing.  Experience  under  the  Elementary  and  Seeoudary  Fdncation  Act  of 
10(55  is  not  particularly  reassuring  in  this  regard,  since.  a.s  various  studies  in- 
dicate factors  such  as  these  have  in  many  states?  made  itUifficult  or  even  impos- 
sible for  .stude?]t.s  in  nonpublic  schools  to  particii>att>  equitably  in  ES'KA  benefits. 
If  Fidncation  Revenue  Sharing  were  to  he<'ome  a  reality,  it  would  l>e  imperative 
that  the  Federal  legislation  make  adequate  provi.*^iou  for  whatever  "by-pass*' 
procedures  might  he  necessary  to  insure  the  equitable  pnrticiiKitloii  of  non- 
public school  students,  and  that  in  addition  adequate  administrative  proce- 
dures he  devised  and  implemented  to  guarantee  the  same  result. 

Dr.  D'Alkrsio.  Wo  luivo.  also  siig^ostod  impi-ovoments  in  tlio  Edii- 
cntion  Rpvmiie.  Sharing  A(^t  o-f  the  9Bfl  Congress  to  the  Department 
of  T-Tcalth.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Our  recommendations  included 
the  following  provisions: 

First>^  children  attendinar  nonpnblic  schools  should  be  counted 
equally  in  allocating:  funds  to  the  States, 

Second,  eacli  State  shonld  set  aside  fiinds  reserved  on  account  of 
the.sp  children  and  upe  them  for  the  benefit  of  these  children. 
^  Tlirec,  there  shonld  be  a  by-pass  mechanism  in  the  ev(Mit  a  State  is 
either  iinAvillinfi:  or  unable  to  comply  with  these  provisions, 

Fourth,  Federal  funds  should  be  expended  for  these  children  for 
the  provision  of  secular,  nentra!,  and  iion-ideological  services,  mnte- 


Q  rials,  and  equipment. 
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Mr.  Cliairniaii,  I  timnk  yoii  very  iriiicli  for  providing  this  oppor- 
tunity to  tostify  bofoi'e  tlic  coniniitteo.  ^ly  coUoagnes,  Mr.  DiiiJy  and 
Mr. 'Consedinc  and  I  will  bo  happy  to  nnswor  any  qnestions  that 
(Mthor  yoii  or  the  monibei-s  of  tho  connnittoo  may  have. 

^Ir.  Biorx.  Thank  yon,  Dr.  D'Alossio,  for  a  very  excellent  stnto- 
nieiit.. 

^Ir.  Bkfj..  In  tlur  ossonce  of  time,  I  wonld  like  to  ask  the  following 
people  to  provsent  their  stntenients  or  preferably  siininiaries  of  thenu 

Would  Kev.  Kobert  Chirk,  Superintendent  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Chicago,  conie  forward  and  sit  at  the  table. 

.^Ir.  William  Cox, 

Mr.  Lonis  C.  DeFeo. 

Ivov.  Charles  Laferty. 

ifr.  Joseph  P.  :\IcEiligott. 

Kev.  I'homns  J.  Eiley. 

Sister  Ann  ]\[clhenny. 

Mr.  Jerome  K.  Porath. 

Mr.  Francis  N.  Scholtz. 

T  am  going  to  violate  my  rules  by  one  question  and  shall  give  my 
colleague  an  o])portunity  to  iisk  a  question. 

Dr.  D'Alessio,  I  note  that  you  speak  about  impact  aid  for  paro- 
chial and  private  schools.  It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  undei*stand,  in 
view  of  the  taxing  process,  how  you  can  justify  tliat  position. 

Dr.  D-Alk.ssk).  My  answer  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  be  first 
of  nil,  the  same  forces  that  impact  an  area  and  thereiFoTe  burden  the 
public  schools  in  a -given  school  district,  also  Avork  toward  the 
impaction  of  nonpublic  schools. 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  funds,  which  would  be  Federal 
funds,  would  be  used  for  the  provision  of  secular  and  neutral  and 
nonideological  services,  facilities,  and  equipment. 

^Ir.  l^KLL.  I  won't  belabor  the  point,  although  I  do  want  to  go 
into  it.  further,  but  offhand,  I  note  that  under  the  piiblic  school 
sy.stem,  you  may  charge  tuition  in  your  schools  if  you  like. 

]Mr.  Duffy,  do  you  have  a  statement  that  you  would  like  to  make? 

Mr.  Duffy.  No,  sir,  I  don't  have  a  statement. 

^Ir.  Bklt..  Mr.  Consedine  ? 

]\Ir.  CoNSiCDiXK.  No,  Congressman,  we  are  iust  here  to  respond. 

^Ir.  Bktx.  Kev.  Robert  Clark,  you  may  either  put  your  statement 
in  the  record  and  sununarize  it,  or  you  may  read  it,  whichever  you 
prefer. 

Keverend  Cl.\rk.  I  will  be  happy  to  submit  it  for  the  record  and  I 
will  give  you  a  brief  summary  of  it.  ' 
[The  statement  referred  to  follows:]  . 

Statement  of  Rev.  H.  Robert  Clark,  Superixtendent,  Akciidioce.se  of 
Chicago,  Chicago,  III. 

The  CathoUc  School  System  of  Chicago  enrons  250,000  studonts  in  480  ele- 
mentary and  .secondary  scliool.s..  The  Sy.steni  includes  the  City  of  Chicajjo,  sev- 
eral smaller  cities  in  Cook  County  and  many  subnrban  conimunities.  Tlie  stu- 
dents come  from  all  parts  of  the  metropolitan  area  and  live  in  wealthy,  middle 
income  or  economically  depressed  connnunities.  About  15%  of  the  school 
enrollment  is  black  or  si)ahish  snrnamed. 

All  of.  the  .scliools  and  each  of  the  students  linvo  !>enefited  enormi)u>Iy  from 
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the  provisional  of  Title  II  of  the  E3lpmentary  and  Secondary  Edncation  Act,  the 
school  library  program.  Well  over  two  niillioTi  dolhirs  have  been  expended  for 
library  materials;  this  money  would  not  have  been  available  from  private 
sources.  As  a  result  of  this  program  school  libraries  have  been  established  in 
ouch  of  tlie  408  elementary  schools,  an  event  which  probably  would  not  have 
occurred  without  this  Federal  assistance.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  evaluate  in 
objective  terms  what  impact  these  libraries  have  bad  on  the  education  of  chil- 
dren, it  is  a  kiiowii  fact  that  the  richness?  of  the  learning  environment  if?  a 
critical  facior  in  students'  achievement.  Any  cutback  in  Federal  spending  for 
.school  lihrarii^s  would  be  a  terrible  blow  to  education  thniugliout  the  crountry. 

Tlie  refmuiidei  of  my  remarks  today  wilJ  Cf»ncern  Title  I  in-o^rnuis,  sometimes 
called  Coj)ipensatory  Education.  Abuost  30,000  pupils  in  our  school  system  live 
in  neij?li burin lods  wliiuli  colnld  be  d(»scribed  ns  ccoru)niio:illy  depresswl.  Each  of 
those  cliildren  is  ednciitiouully  disndvnntaged.  altiiough  mnny  of  them  are 
achieving  at  grnde  level.  Inade<|uate  connnunity  resouroex.  disrupted  neighbor- 
hoods, inadequate  physicnl  faciliites,  overcrowding — all  of  these  are  some  of 
the  comixments  which  make  learning  very  difficult  for  them.  Of  these  30,000 
youngsters,  approximately  4800  are  the  l)enefi claries  of  prrjgrams  funded  by 
Title  I  of  tlie  Elementary  and  Se(K)ndary  Education  Act  of  11)05. 

Teachers  and  principlas  are  the  besjt  witnesses  to  the  success  of  these  pro- 
grams. They  would  literally  throw  their  arms  up  iu  despair  if  any  or  all  of 
tlieni  were  dropjied.  For  the  first  time  in  mnny  year..*  fhey  see  .some  real  prf)g- 
ress  in  meeting  the  extensive  needs  of  these  children  Allow  me  to  de.scribe 
some  of  the  programs. 

Five  hundred  and  fifty  prinuiry  grade  pupils  are  enrolled  in  a  program 
called  Individualized  Instruction  for  Continuous  Development  They  are  taught 
in  groujjs  of  C  !.»  8  for  30  minutes  each  day.  The  program's  intent  is  to 
improve  their  reading  ability,  although  the  program  itself  u.ses  instructional 
mai'erials  from  r.ll  academic  areas.  Reading  and  math  skills,  for  example,  may 
be  strengthened  at  the  same  time.  Sixteen  public  school  teachers  staff  this  pro- 
gram in  thirteen  Catholic  schools. 

A  .similar  i)rf>gram  called  Corrective  and  Remedial  Instruction  i)rovides  serv- 
ice.^ to         npi)er  grade  students  iu  Catholic  schools. 

Two  other  reading  programs  are  operating  in  some  of  the  schools.  One  uses 
the  Scott  Foresman  Individualized  Learr-rtc  System.  The  other  is  a  narallelis- 
tic  reading  program.  This  latter  program  designed  to  remove  Unguistie  bar- 
riers in  non-standard  and  non-native  English  si)eakers.  The  program  presup- 
poses tl'.at  each  student  has  a  Unquistic  soj^histication  in  his  own  culture;  it 
builds  on  this  skill  as  a  means  of  providing  a  smooth  transition  to  tlie  mastery 
of  standard  English. 

Two  teachers  and  two  teacher-aides  serve  1,056  nonpuldic  students  through 
the  Learning  Systems  for  Total  Individualization  of  Remedial  Reading  ami 
Mathenmtics  Instruction.  Prescription  Learning  Corp.  operates  this  prograuj.  It 
diagnoses  each  student's  needs  and  provides  a  computer  print-out  prescription 
for  each  student  (up^lated  every  two  to  three  weeks)  which  identifies  what 
materials  from  a  number  of  reading  systems  and  programs  should  be  used  to 
meet  this  student's  needs.  Prescription  Learning  then  provides  the  necessary 
hardware  and  software  as  well  as  study  carrels. 

Eighteen  teachers  work  with  f)00  nonpublic  students  in  1«S  nonpublic  schools 
in  tJie  Activity  for  Non-English  Speaking  Children.  Each  teacher  sees  50  stu- 
dents daily  for  30  to  40  minutes  In  small  groups  of  8  to  10  to  provide  second 
language  instruction  for  stiulents  who.«?e  first  language  is  not  English. 

One  teacher  and  one  teacher-aide  operate  the  Individualized  Mathematios 
Instruction  Program  at  a  nonpublic  school,  serving  50  students.  This  program 
is  aimed  at  grades  4  tlirough  8.  It  uses  materials  selected  to  complement  the 
nonpublic  school's  own  math  program. 

Three  guidance  counselors  serve  240  students  at  four  nonpublic  schools. 
These  students  are  already  being  served  by  Title  I  reading  programs.  Each 
coiinselor  see  80  students  each  week  in  individual  and  group  counseling  ses- 
sins.  One  day  a  week  is  set  aside  for  conferences  with  parents. 

Title  I  has  also  funded  a  cluster  closed  circuit  television  network.  One  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  eightj'-five  students  in  our  schools  benefit  from  this 
activity.  All  of  the  programs  are  written  and  produced -by  teachers  within  the 
cluster.  These  programs  focus  on  the  student's  own  neighborhood  and  are 
geared  .specifically  to  their  special  needs. 
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Title  I  funds  havo  also  fni»l(>(l  an  excellent  outdoor  education  in'ognun 
which  tjikes  fourth  graders  ont  of  school  for  a  week  aud  gives  them  the  expe- 
rience of  Hvinj^  together  in  the  conntry.  They  go  ahont  many  of  their  usual 
studies  but  use  the  re.sonrces  of  tlie  out  of  doors  for  their  instructional  niato- 
rials. 

There  are  otlier  programs  too  numerous  to  niejilion.  All  of  them  are  tailored 
to  the  individunl  needs  of  youngf^ters  with  severe  educational  handicaiis.  All  ot! 
them  have  been  extraordinarily  successful. 

The  effort  to  obtain  equitable  participation  of  nonpublic  students  in  Title 
programs  has  been  difficult.  For  the  lirst  three  years  of  the  program  o\ir  par- 
ticipation was  peri])heral.  Tupils  went  on  lield  trips,  received  some  heatth  sei'v- 
ices,  were  eligible  to  attend  the  local  public  school  after  school  for  nunedial 
reading  programs.  Not  numy  were  williug  to  do  this.  The  result  was  very  few 
nonpublic  school  i)ui}ils. received  any  of  the  substantial  services  they  needed  to 
ovenjome  the  effects  of  their  disadvantages. 

Finally  the  Chicago  Board  of  Kducation  agreed  that  niajiy  of  the  same  pro- 
grams which  were  being  conducted  in  the  public  school.s  (?onld  also  be  ciai- 
•  dncted  by  public  school  personnel  in  tlu?  nonpublic  seho(d  building.  Facilities 
were  set  a.side  within  the  n(jnpublic  schools  and  were  designated  public  scliool 
extensions.  These  facilities  were  staffed  by  teachers  and  teacher-aides  and 
were  equipped  with  necessary  liardware  and  software,  all  of  which  was  under 
the  control  of  the  local  public  school  district.  With  that  breakthrough  in  11300, 
the  benefits  of  Title  I  i»rograms  have  begun  to  flow  effectively  \o  onr  pupils.  In 
March  of  19GD  four  Title  I  teachers  began  to  conduct  remedial  rt^ading  pro- 
grams in  four  nonpublic  schools.  That  number  has  increased  to  Ul  Title  I 
teachers  for  the  present  school  yean  It  is  not  that  the  needs  of  the  youi^gsters- 
have  increased  that  much  but  rather  that  the  nonpublic  puijils  are  beginning 
to  receive  an  ecpiitable  share  of  Chicago's  Title  I  services  and  materials. 

Onr  successful  experience  in  Chicago  is  directly  attributable  to  two  factors: 
(1)  Title  I  programs  are  operated  within  nonpublic  schools  and  within  the 
school  day  so  that  youngsters  are  not  inconvenienced  and  their  education  is 
not  interru])ted ;  (2)  effective  involvement  of  nonpublic  students  occur  where 
there  is  included  in  the  Title  I  administrative  staff  of  the  local  public"  school 
district  an  official  who  has  specilic  responsibility  for  assuring  equitable  non- 
public school  participation.  The  Chicago  Board  of  Education  has  two  men,  full 
time,  who  are  responsible  for  administering  the  nonpublic  school  side  of  the 
Title  I  programs. 

luvolvement  in  the  early  stages  of  planning  for  Title  I  programs  is  critical 
for  the  effective  involvement  of  nonpublic  school  pui)ils.  'rids  participation 
leaves  much  to  be  desired,  hut  in  recent  years  we  have  been  allowcni  to  iden- 
tify the  needs  of  our  youngsters  and  to  choose  those  programs  which  best  lit 
tho.se  needs.  Attached  as  Exhibit  A  is  a  Needs  Assessment  instrument  we  use 
with  onr  principals.  Attached  as  Exhibit  B  are  the  list  of  activities  from 
wdiich  schools  may  "buy"  those  programs  which,  in  their  opinion,  will  be  most 
helpful  for  their  students. 

The  Klemontary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  must  be  expanded;  not  dimin- 
ished. OI)jective  achievement  results  arc  difficult  to  obtain,  but  the  efTect  of 
-these  programs  hat^  been  enormous.  The  emphasis  on  individualizatifju  of 
instruction  has  resulted  in  happier  children  who  are  eager  to  learn  and  who 
are  enjoying,  the  time  in  school  more  than  ever.  The  eliuunation  ot  rcUuction 
of  ESBA  would  be  an  educational  diasten 

[Exhibit  A] 

AucriDTOCKSB  OF  ClIICACO  ScuooL  }$o.\Rn. 

'  Vhicuf/0,  III.,  Novcw  her  28,  1912, 
Dear  Principal,  ESEA  Title  I  staff  personnel  at  the  Chicago  Board  of  Edu- 
cation are  beginning  to  assess  program  needs  for  next  year's  (73-74)  Title  I 
lu'ogram.  If  we  are  to  have  a  voice  in  what  programs  will  b(?  available  for  our 
children  next  year,  we  have  to  get  together  soon  and  determine  ^^•hat  are  our 
special  needs. 

You  and  any  other  member  of  your  school  community  (faculty,  parent)  arc 
encouraged  to  attend  the  needs  assessment  meeting  for  your  area  of  the  city 
(listed  below).  If  you  cannot  attend  yourself,  please  try  to  semi  a  rei)resenta- 
tive. 
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Your  area  iiK-etiii;? : 

Ami  A:  DoeomlKM-  5tfi— 10:(Kl  A.M..  St.  M.-u'liu, '^3^38  S.  PriucetDn.  OIiie<*iiri> 
Illinois  (>(K»21. 

If  you  cannot  utteni]  your  area  meeting;,  please  trv  to  attcMid  one  of  tlu» 
oMiei-  two  area  inet^fi?i^'s. 

Area  li:  DectMiiher  nth— 2 : 00  VM.,  Hh'ssiKl  Sacraniont.  21:^0  S.  Contral  I'-irk 
Chicaj^o.  Illinois  00C23.  ' 

Ami  C:  Dt>ccinJ)er  Tfii— tO:flO  A.^t.,  CVntei-  foi-  i:rl)au  Ediic-ation.  2401  Wv^t 
"Walton.  (^Ineaj;:o,  Illinois  <iO«-J2. 

Tliank  yon. 

Si  not*  rely  yours, 

JOIIX  R.  lU'CKI.KY.  ' 

[KxUibit.  A] 
K8EA.  TITLK  I  PUril.f^'  XKIODS  sr-RVlOV 


Xani«»  of  Hlicool^ 


T^ate. 


Listed  Inflow  are  basic  eancatioiial  nei»<ls.  Please  rank  vonr  i)\\\nW  needs 

i\t  yonr  seJjool.  Place  n  "\"  in  tlie  hox  to  tlio  let't  of  yonr  clioice.  Place  a  "2 " 

in  the  Imx  to  the  l<'ft  of  your  second  choice  and  piace  a  in  the  hox  to  the 
left  of  yonr  third  choice,  etc. 

□  Rejulinji:'  Skills 

□  Science  Skills 


□  Arthnietic  .Skills 

□  T;nder.standin.ir  ami  SjJeakiii^?  Va\- 
larlish  (TESL) 

□  Cnnimnuity  Invoh  emeJi!;  aJid  Bela- 
tions 


□  Other  (Specify) 


□  Guidance  and  Gonuiselinfj  for  Kle- 

nieiitary  Pupils 

□  Family  Guidance 

«^n?iV^7''"^  ^^^^^^         determined,  the  severity  of  need  and  the  nnnilier 

of  litle  1  pupils  in  your  school  innst  he  indicated. 

For  example:  If  you  eliose  Readinf?  Skills  as  one  of  vonr  needs,  fill  in  the 
appropriate  hoxe.s  with  number  (»f  pupils.  If  yon  indicated  additional  needs,  fill 
in  boxt*s  for  each  .specific  need.  .  " 

Xuiulier  of  children  in  need  of  Services  : 


Readinii:  Skills 
Arithmetic  Skills 
Science  Skills 


Prima  rjf 
Kg-3 

□ 
□ 
□ 


/)ftci-vt  estate 
and  Upitcv  (Or. 
/fS)  1  yr.  helow 
level 

■      □  ' 
□ 
□ 


In  term  eilio  1e  f(U<1 
Upper  (dr.  Jf-.t) 
2J  0?'  more  urti. 
helow  lervA 

□ 
.  □ 
□ 


Special  Needs  •  ^[fiihvr  of  1  /.S/j  GhiMren  Xumhcr  of  nwr.  ChiUJren 

*    , '    /     .     , .  ,  ^'/thofif  vu  k  ftu  fi  tun  tc  u  o         w  h  o  need  rend  In  r  o  n  d 

i^nderstandhig  and  Speaking  •    or  little  r:»ifi^sh  ,"n7iiro  bVwh 


EnjEdi.sh  <TESL) 

Sp(>eial  Services : 
Guidance  and  Counselinji 

Family  Guidance  (Social  Adjustment  Center) 
families  who  iiave  a  serious  need. 


□ 

Primary 
Kg.  --3 

□ 


Intcnncdhtte 
□ 


□ 

Upper  Grades 
7-S 


□ 

Total  number  of 


Oomniniiity  Involvement 
Supportive  Services  ; 


Total  of  Title  I  .sUulents  in  your  school 


Supportive  Services  can  be  offered  only  to  children  in  Reading?  or  Arithmetic 
Skills  programs.  \ou may  indicate  the  need  of  one  (,r  all  of  the  following  sui»- 
l.ortive  services:  Place  an  ^"X'*  in  the  appropriate  box.  ■ 
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□  Fh'lil  Experiences 

□  Iloiiltli  Services 

□  Mobile  IristriictiOM.'il  Lnlionitorlt'S  (Scieiicc.  KciKlin^^.  Art) 

□  C'nmiuiter  AsMsted  inst  rm-lion 

□  vSchool  Coumuuiity  Ueiuvsentativi?  li*ha»i>  Out  rrojivnin) 

□  OtUer  ( Specify) 

Prrsidoiit:  of  tlio  Sfhool  Ituard 
or  Advisory  Council 


PriiuM'iuil 

ricjise  return  to : 

Mr.  Doimkl  J.  Geary  by  Kebruary  1. 1073 
Konrd  of  EducJiNon— !{ni.  #  1142 

Nortli  l^aSnlle  Street 
Chicago.  Illinois 

rrofjmui  Modificatifnis 


Su;^iresfions  for  New  ProjLjriun.s 


School  Sig-miturc  of  Priruflpjil 

[Exhibit  B] 
Plannmng  Guidk  for  ESEA — Titlj-:  I 

Nonpiiljlie  scliool  ^  Public  school  

Principal  Date  Area  District  ^ 

Pupils  from  low-income  families  (elementary  schools)    X  $I3oO/pupil= 

S  Total  allotment 

As  indicated  below,  we  intend  using  our  allocation  of  ESEA  fvinds  to  provide 
the  folidwing  i)rograms, 

PROGRAM  I 

Number  of  Tolal 
Gr/Lev.     pupils  to      Cost  pe>'  allocation 
Acllvity  of  pupils    be  served         pupil     Unit  co^t  used 

2  Indivfdui^lized  instruction  for  continuous  devel*  Pi-^  35  $452  220 

opmenl(PSD).  PI-6  35  -         636  22,260 

3  CorrecU^e  and  rem-  ':*.■:!  'eading  instruction  (SAR)  PI--8  35  452        15, 320 

Pl-S  50  448  22,400 

5  PTogrammed  reading  instruction                    PI-P3  50  460  23.000  ■ 

.  6  Skills  to  help  accelerate  reading  progress  _.  PI-8  50  467  23,350 

7  Special  program  to  upgrade  reading                Pl-a  50  472.  23.600 

8  Reading  systems  for  primary  levels                 PI-2  50  .464  23,200 

10  ParaDestIc  reading  program                          PI-8  50  481  24,050 

12  Learning  system  lor  total  Individualization  h   P2-S   .  SO       ■    326  25.080 

reading  and  mathematics.  P2-8  1 12         ■  2'14        27. 328 

P2-8  160  237  37.92G 

13  The  learning  game   Pz-S  160  290  46,400 

Subtotal— program  I  '  - — J 
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PROGRAM  II 


Nu. Tiber  of  Totaf 
Gr/Lev.     puplK  to      Cost  per  allocation 
Activity  of  pifpiis     be  served  pupil     Unit  cost  used 


la  Activity fornon-Ejigllsh-speakiiigchildren.. ....  K-8  50  $324  $16,200 

2  Individualized  matttematicsifii,tructr3n  4-8  LO  450  22,500 

6  Guidance  for  elementary  pupils   P3-S  80  199  15,92U 

Subtotal— progtain  W  5 


School   PROGRAM  III 


Munf^beT  of  Tol?tl 
Gr/Lev.     pupils  to      Gost  per  allocation 
Activity  of  pupils     be  sep/cd  pujiil     Unit  cost  used 

1  Cluster  closed-circuit  teleWsisn                      K-3    ?5.000  $5,000 

5  Outdoor  education                                  PI-3   U4  

7  Field  experiences  K-8                 .  4 

8  [|ea!lli  services                                      K-8    59   

9  Scliool—co.vjinunity  identification.                                           35  93  3,25: 

70  Jj3  6,51Q 

Subtotal -program  111  $ 

Grand  to! al  ,  S 


Signature  of  Principal 

June  8, 1972. 

Title  I 

Tlio  Cntliolic  sclionl  coiiiimiiiity  .strongly  (Midorses  tlio  cxttMi-sion  of  '11  tic  T  of 
tlm  ElcMiimitury  uiitl  Socrjiirtjiry  EtUication  Act.  Ilintdr^ds  of  tliinis.-inds  of  mhi- 
c: 1 1: ion. -illy  di.'^jKlviiiitaj^tMl  yoiiuf^stors  in  iionimblic  scluiols  ut-ross  tin?  <M»\iiitry 
have  assisted  thnjiigh  specjial  edtiwitioiial  servicff?  iji'ovided  by  tin's  Title. 
Altlimigli  CtitlioHc  .scliools  have  exiierieneert  soiiie  seri<ni.s  i)njl)lein.s  w  ith  s(»veral 
areas  of  tliLs  logislntioii,  Title  I  Is  a  proiicr  ins  trim  leiit  for  tliis  nation  to 
vide  for  the  needs  of  ediicafionally  disadvuntn^ed  rhihlren.  Rev.  Rohcrt  (.'lark, 
J^uperiutentlent  of  Sclif)(*l.v,  Arelulinceese  of  Cliicasf»,  J.^  with  us  today  to  hijili- 
light  the  impact  of  Title  I  services  on  educationally  disadviuit:)j<ed  ehihlren  in 
the  schools  of  that  diocese.  This  is  ."fust  one  example  of  the  c(uisiderahle 
nnmber  of  Title  I  success  stories  which  the  nonptihlic  scljcmls  htive  experi- 
enced. 

On  the  l>aRis  of  onr  experiences  in  attemi)tinii:  to  facilitate  the  inipletnenta- 
tion  of  Title  I  ou  tlie  national  level  and  through  i>road-hased  coiisnltation  with 
a  representative  group  r>f  Catholic  school  diocesiia  and  state  level  adininistni- 
tors,  who  are  attenii)ting  to  facilitate  this  i)arti<*.ipiMion  at  the  local  and  stnte 
levels,  we  have  identified  several  prohleni  areas  concerniiiji:  the  effe(!live  pnrtic- 
ipation  on  an  eipii table  basis  of  nhn public  school  children  and  teachers  ii;  tlifs 
Title. 

Tlie  general  consensus  of  these  administrators  is  that  sicfniiicant  pro:^vess 
has  been  made  during  the  post  seven  years  toward  ensuring  that  eligible  non- 
public school  children  and  teachers  n?ceive  ti  "fair  share"  of  the  eduoa  tic  nail 
services  provided  by  Title  I.  These  adniiuistvators  feel,  however,  that  despite 
its  effectiveness  and  despite  signiticant  progress,  much  improveujeat  nunnins 
before  eligible  cliildren  at  tend  big  nonpublic  schools  are  effectively  i)ar  tic  ijia  ting 
on  an  equitable  basis  in  Title  I. 

TJie  problems  identified  focused  on  the  following  general  areas. 

1.  Involvement  in  the  Total  Planning  rroce.ss. 

2.  Comparal)il1ty  of  Services. 

3.  Comparability  of  Exjjenditures. 

IX VOLVEXf  E  XT  IN  TI I K  PLA X  X I NG  IHtOCKSS 

The  ElementaiT/  and  Secondary  Education  Act  is  founded  upon  the  ''eliiUl 
i;»-nelit" .  theory  that  all  eligible  children,  regardless  of  where  they  attend 
.school,  amy  receive  special  educational  .services  to  jueet  their  needs.  The  Ele- 
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iiioutary  and  Secondiiry  Kdiunitioii  Act  is  iilso  f  on  tided  upon  the  concept  of 
iniitnal  cooperation  find  coIlnlKiration  between  public  and  nonpublic  educutor.H 
working  in  partner.shii>  to  belp  overcome  tbe  edueational  deprivation  of  disad- 
vantaged frliildren.  Tbe  Xjlenientary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  moreover, 
bas  bcHi  tbe  .stronge.st  compelling  force  yet  to  joint  coUaboi-atirui  I>etween  hotb 
sectors  of  education  for  nttaiiiing  nationally  speciflt^d  objectives.  Catbolie 
sclior)!  administrators  strongly  feel  tbat  an  essential  aspect  of  insuring  equita- 
ble paHicipatirni  in  Title  I  programs  is  the  involvement  of  appropriate  non- 
public scliool  officials  in  tbe  total  ulanning  process.  We  define  tbe  total  plan- 
ning process  as  incliuling  tbe  following  activities. 

1.  Deterinination  of  Target  Areas. 

2.  Identification  of  Target  Population. 

3.  Participation  in  Need.s  A.ssessment 

4.  Selection  of  Eligible  CbiUlrcn. 

n.  Consultation  in  Prog  mm  Design. 
0.  Involvement' in  Program  Evaluatioiu 

If  nonpublic  school  officials  at  any  level  (State,  local,  .school)  are  excluded 
from  any  stage  of  this  planning  process,  it  is  probable  that  inequitable  treat- 
uK'Ut  will  result  Where  participation  is  poor,  it  can  nearly  always  be  traced 
tr)  a  lack  of  involvemenf:  in  one  or  all  plui.S(\s  of  the  [ilanning  [irocess.  Catholic 
school  administrators  feel  tbat  there  is  a  definite  correlation  between  involve- 
ment in  i)rogram  planning  and  equitability  in  actual  participation. 

In  varying  degrees,  apprrtpriate  nonpublic  school  adniini.strators  find  them- 
selves iiivited  by  iniblic  .school  officials  to  cooperate  and  collaborate  in  the 
planniiig  of  Title  I  ^programs.  This  mutual  cooperation  and  collaboration 
between  both  sectors  of  education  u.snally  "happens"  within  the  parameters 
established  by  the  public  sector;  it  is  they  who  determine  at  what  stage  of  the 
])lanning  i)roeess  they  will  week  tlie  involvement  of  nonpublic  school  representa- 
tives. Hence,  nonpublic  .school  administrators  find  themselves  included  in  cer- 
tain a.spects  of  the  planning  and  exchuled  from  other  aspects,  depending  upon 
the  di'cision  of  the  public  scht)ol  officials.  Tlie  degree  to  which  nonpublic  scb  lol 
udniinisirators  are  involved  in  Uie  total  pljuniing  process  cannot  defintely  and 
accurately  be  measured  ;  it  fluct\iates, 

Catliolic  school  administrators  have  expressed  strong  dissatisfaction  with  the 
level  of  consultation  and  participation  in  the  total  planning  proces.s.  They  con- 
cluded that  altliongh  there  is  "apparent  involvement  in  nmny  cases  of  ai>pro])ri- 
ate  re]ires<jntiitives  of  nonpublic  schools  in  tlie  planning  of  Title  I  programs, 
this  involvement  is  ineffective  and  largely  pro  jonna  in  many  of  these  cases. 


Are  the  special  educational  services  for  eligible  nonpublic  school  cliildi-en 
comparable  to  those  .services  rendered  eligible  public  r^cliool  children?  IMany 
Catholic  school  ndministrutors  identify  one  important  slage  of  the  planning 
process — participation  in  the  needs  asse.ssment — from  which  many  nonpublic 
.school  administrators  are  excluded.  Those  administrators  feel  that  public 
.school  officials  have  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  nonpublic  school  stu- 
dents; consequently,  Titte  I  programs  are  not  really  "geared"  to  the  needs  of 
nonpublic  school  children.  Persons  knowledgeable  of  tlie.se  needs  ought  to  be 
involved  in  assessment  in  the  pbimiing  process.  In  cases  where  nonpublic 
school  administrators  were  involved  in  needs  assessment,  programs  were 
designed  to  meet  such  needs.  Programs  can  never  be  comparable  in  scf)po  and 
quality  if  they  are  designed  in  a  vacuum,  or  for  a  group  of  children  without 
consulting  persons  responsible  for  and  knowledgeable  of  the  needs  of  such  chil- 
dren. 

Compjirability  of  scope  and  quality  also  includes  evaluating  the  delivery  of 
services,  that  is,  where  was  the  .service  delivered,  how  was  tlie  service  ren- 
dered and  by  whom?  Xliere  are  many  delivery  systems  for  services  to  uon- 
]niblic  .school  children;  for  example,  public  school  teachers  teach  special  classes 
in  nonpublic  schools,  nonpublic  school  children  attend  special  classes  in  public 
schools  during  the  rcigular  school  day,  and  nonpublic  .school  children  attend 
special  classes  in  the  public  .school  after  regular  school  hours  and  on  Saturday 
morning.  .Tlie  least  effective  and  clearly  incomparable  in  scope,  quality  and 
opportunity  for  effective  participation  on  an  equitable  basis  is  the  after  regu- 
lar hours  or  Saturday  morning  approach.  Catholic  school  administrators  feel 
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thiit  one  coiisideratioii  overrides  all  otiiers  in  (k't(»riiniiiiig  where  ixuiX  how  the 
iionijuiilie  .sclioul  chihlnjii  slioiiid  he  served;  tlie  eirectiveiies.s  of  the pro^^Taiu. 

Other  iiiefisiiroy  of  coiuijaruliility  are  the  «.s.sigiinieiit  of  teaelier-aides  and 
tea(!her  in-se]-vi<re  trniniiifi:.  Miuiy  Cathoiie  school  atlministrators  report  that  in 
eortaiu  Title  I  programs,  the  iJublic  scliool  assigns  teacher-aides  to  assist  Uie 
Ijro;^ranis  in  the  pnlilie  .schools,  bnt  that  no  teacher-aides  are  assigned  to  assist 
the  pro^ranj  for  nonindilie  .scJi(»oI  children,  even  when  requested. 

AVlien  inil>lie  .school  teachers  are  provided  Avith  special  training  and  private 
.school  teachers  are  not,  this  is  not  C(nni)arahili!y  in  sc<ipc^  mid  (juality. 

COMlWItAUnjIV  OK  KXI'KMUTrUK 

Measnrhig  coniparaldlity  of  service  vi.s-a-vis  coniimrability  of  per  piii)il 
expenditure  shows  a  wide  disparity  among  States  and  even  within  States*. 
Some  ('atholic  school  administrators  feel  that  a  "comparable  or  eqni table" 
annnmt  of  their  .school  district's  Title  I  funds  are  not  allocated  to  pr()Vid<» 
services  *o  nonpnlilie  school  children.  KSE.V  legi.slation  suggests  an  ''ideal"  jior 
pupil  expenditure  for  Title  I  .service.s— one-half  of  the  ]ocal  education  agency's 
nornuil  per  i)upil  expenditure.  In  some  .states,  the  State  education- agency  has 
establislied  a  per  pupil  expenditure  for  ESEA  pnigrams.  while  in  oUk't  Sta trs 
there  is  no  estaldished  policy  or  per  pnpil  cost — it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  local  education  ag(*ncy.  In  mnny  such  local  education  agencies^  moreovej*. 
there  are  disparities  of  ikm*  pupil  expenditures  for  public  school  programs  and 
nojipuhlic  school  programs.  One  large  city  school  district  expends  $400  per 
laipil  for  Title  I  services  for  public  school  children:  that  is.  one-half  of  IUi> 
local  ed\u'ation  agency's  normal  per  pupil  cost;  while  for  services  to  nonpublie 
.si'liool  chil/^ren,  the  same  district  allocates  i?'233  iier  eligible  pupil  which  suii- 
posedly  Is  one-half  of  the  nonpul)lic  .school  per  pupil  expenditure.  Is  this  com- 
parabili'.y  t)f  scf^je,  quality  and  opportunity  to  partieipater  AVe  realize  that 
there  i.s  no  requirement  that  a  certain  amount  of  percentage  of  money  must  lie 
si)ent  on.  each  nonpublic  school  child — or  for  tnat  nnitter.  on  a  pnlllic  schfxil 
child — nor  is  there  any  forniuhi  or  device  as  to  the  number  of  percentage  of 
children  who  nnist  !)e  .served.  However,  the  per  pupil  expenditure  is  an  indica- 
tor of  comiiarahility  of  .scope,  quality  and  ojjportuuity. 

Convergence  of  the.se  types  of  problem  areas  at  the  local  level  results  in  a 
lack  of  genuine  opportunities  for  nonpublic  school  student  participation. 

SUMMARY 

Catholic  .school  administrators  strongly  .support  the  extension  and  amond- 
nient  of  ESKA  Title  I.  Their  rating  of  Title  I  programs  ranges  over  ait 
entire  .spectrum  from  excellent  to  poor  depending  upon  a  multitude  of  fac- 
tor.sy :  geographic  area,  rai)port  with  the  State  education  agency  or  local  edu- 
cation agency,  degree  of  involvement  in  the  planning  process,  anil  comparabil- 
ity of  services  and  expenditure  and  others.  In  providing  efTective  participation 
im  an  ecputahle  basis  to  eligible  children  in  nonpublic  schools,  Title  I  can  nei- 
ther be  approved  nor  rejected.  Basically,  the  Catholic  school  connn unity  feels 
that  Title  I  is  rendering  a  worthwhile  service  to  nonpublic  school  children,  but 
riiere  is  much  room  for  improvement  before  the  full  intent  of  Title  I  is  real- 
ized. 

RK.VSOXS 

1.  Catholic  school  administrators  in  some  areas  of  the  country  are  not 
involved  in  the  total  planning  process. 

2.  Programs  for  Catholic  school  children  and  teachers  in  some  areas  of  the 
country  are  not  comparable  in  quality,  scope  and  opiiortuJiity  for  participation 
to  programs  for  public  .school  children. 

3.  Programs  for  Catholic  .school  cliihlren  and  teachers  in  some  areas  of  the 
country  are  not  comparable  in  per  pupil  expenditure  to  the  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture for  public  school  children. 

4.  Local  education  ageneies  in  many  areas  of  the  country  have  been  ineffec- 
tive ill  a.s.suring  that  Catholic  school  children  are  receiving  equitable  benefits 
under  Title  I. 

KECOSfMENDATIOXS 

usee  makes  the  following  recommendations  to  in.su re  equitable  participation 
of  uoupuhlic  school  children  and  teachers  in  ESEA  Title  I  programs. 
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1.  Wo  feel  that  Title  I  must  ho  nuieiulod  to  inclndo  a  sc^t-asiile  wliiih  will 
provide  f(ir  the  I'lTeetive  partieipatioii  on  iin  otiuitiiiiU^  hasis  ut  tinnimlilie  sehcml 
children  as  iiiaiidatod  by  Soetioii  110.1!)  of  this  Title,  We  reeoinmeiid  that  the 
folUiwing  sc.t-UHidc;  language  he  added  lo  S<eetion  1U3  12). 

"After  the  deteriiiiiiation  of  the  maxiimiin  srant  which  n  local  ediieatiou 
a«eiie.v  in  a  «tate  sha!l  he  eligihle,  tlie  State  Education  Aj^eney  shall  set  aside 
an  amonnt  which  hears  the  same  ratio  to  the  niaxinnnii  local  edncation  agency 
fjrant  as  the  nanihcr  of  children  re.sidinj<  in  the  sciiool  attendance  areas  having 
high  coiiceiitnition  of  clnlrtreu  from  low  income  families  and  enrolled  in  pri- 
vate  nonprofit  elementary  and  seccnidary  schools  hears  to  the  total  nuniher  of 
children  residing  in  tlie  school  attendance  ureas  having  high  conecnlration  of 
children  from  low  incinae  families  and  enrolled  in  l)oth  jinhlie  and  privat(?  nini- 
proht  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Tlie  local  edncation  agency  shall  use 
snch  amonnt  only  for  iirograms  and  pi-ojcds  wlncli  are  (h'sigm^d  tf>  meet  rhc 
special  needs  of  edncatiniially  depriv(»d  children  in  jirivate  nonprolit  elcnien- 
tury  and  secondary  scluiols." 

2.  We  feel  that  a  hypass  provisi(m  mnst  he  added  to  Title  I  which  will  pro- 
vide the  Federal  govennn(Mit  with  the  necessary  mechanism  to  remedy  a  situa- 
tion which  cannot  he  resolved  locally.  If  state  (»dncation  ag(*ncy  or  hical 
edncation  agency  is  either  una  hie  or  unwilling  to  pi'ovide  services  to  nniipuhlic 
school  children  and  t<»achers  on  an  cfjnitahle  hasis,  the  law  .slundd  grant  the 
Federal  government  tlie  necessary  bypass  authority  to  provide  those  services 
directly  or  throngli  some  intermediary  agency.  USCC  recounnend.s  that  Title  I 
he  amended  to  inchide  a  **hvpass"  provision  similar  to  that  contained  in  Title 
nr.  KSKA.  Section  S07  (f)  (1-2) 

*'(f)  (1)  In  any  State  which  has  a  State  plan  approved  under  Section  30r> 
(c)  and  in  which  no  State  agency  is  authorized  hy  law  to  jjrovide  or  in  which 
there  is  a  suhi^tantial  failure  to  provide,  for  effective  i>articipatiou  on  an  ecpii- 
talile  hasis  in  programs  authorized  by.  this  title  hy  children  enrolled  in  any  one 
or  more  private  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  sueli  State  in  the  area  or 
areas  served  hy  such  progiam.s  the  Commisshmer  shall  arrange  for  the  provi- 
.sion,  (ui  an  e(pntahle  hasis.  of  such  programs  and  shall  pay  the  costs  thereof 
for  any  liscal  year  out  of  that  State's  allotment.  The  Commissioner  nuiy 
arrange  for  such  programs  through  contracts  with  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, or  other  competent  nonprofit  institutions  or  organizations.  (2)  In  detev- 
niiuing  the  amount  to  he  withlield  from  any  State's  allotment  for  the  provision 
of  .such  programs,  the  Commissioner  shall  take  into  account  the  numlier  of 
children  and  teachers  in  the  area  or  areas  to  he  served  hy  such  programs  who 
are  excluded  from  partiei3)ation  tlierein  and  who,  except  for  such  exclusion, 
-  might  reasonahly  have  been  expected  to  participate." 

The  1072  Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Edncation  of  Dis- 
advantaged Children  also  recommended  the  addition  of  a  **hypass"  provision  to 
Title  I.  I  rerjnest  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  submit  that  section  of  the 
report  and  other  iiertiuent  recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Council  for  inclu- 
si(m  in  the  Record. 

3.  We  propose  that  a  statement  of  equltability  he  written  into  the  KSEA 
Title  I  (Section  141  (a)  <2))  similar  to  the  language  in  the  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act  (P.L.  02-318)  Section  710  (a)  (12). 

"That,  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the  number  of  educationally  deprived 
children  in  the  school  district  of  the  local  education  agency  who  are  enrolled 
in  private  elementary  and  secondary  scJiools,  such  agency  provides  assurance 
that  (after  cousnlatiou  with  the  appropriate  private  school  ollicials)  such 
agency  has  made  provision  for  including  special  educational  services  and 
arrangements  in  which  .such  children  can  participate  (ui  an  etiuitable  hasis," 

4.  To  insure  the  involvement  of  nonpublic  school  administrators  in  the  total 
planning  pro(;ess.  we  c(mcur  with  the  following  reeonnnendations  nmde  hy  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Education  of  Disadvantaged  Children  in 
their  10T2  Report. 

"It  is  suggested  that  project  applications  and  statistical  report  forms  be 
revi.sed  so  that  the  local  education  agencies  must  denmnstrate  tlie  involvement 
of  private  school  officials  in  tlie  planning  of  programs  to  serve  disadvantaged 
children  in  nonpublic  scliools  and  in  the  collection  and  reporting  of  data  for 
evaluating  programs.  It  is  also  recommended  that  the  project  application 
include  a  provision  by  which  designated  nonpublic  school  authorities  will 
verify  and  concur  in  the  data  presented  and  the  planning  and  program  provi- 
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sinus  of  tlie  npplieiition.  Tho  re(iuiremeiit  of  this  sijjiioff  provision  should 
)?reatly  increase  the  pni-ticipatioii  of  noni)ublic  school  ofiiciiils  in  planning  and 
oval  nation  of  projects. 

•  The  Council  believes  that  participation  of  nonpnblic  school  children  wonid 
I)C  improved  if  the  regulations  encouraged  or  required  the  establiHhmcnt  of 
State  advisory*  councils  on  which  representatives  from  the  nonpublic  schools 
would  l)C  included .  A  further  recommendation  for  improving  State  and  local 
compliance  with  the  regulations  and  guidelines  is  to  establish  appropriate 
review  and  complaint  procedures  when  compliance  by  a  State  or  local  educa- 
tion agency  is  alleged.  Presently,  there  is  no  resource  for  the  nonpublic  school 
administrators  who  allege  noncompliance." 


The  U.S.  Catholic  Conference  strongly  supports  Title  II  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this 
Title  is  to  provide  school  JiUrary  resoin*ces,  textbooks  and  other  instr\ictioual 
materials  for  the  ns-e  of  children  and  teachers  in  public  and  nonpublic  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools.  Since  Its  inception  in  1J)U5.  moreover,  this  Title, 
more  than  any  other  Title  of  the  Act,  has  made  provision  for  the  equitable 
pnrticii)jition  of  nonpublic  children  and  teacher.s*  The  average  rate  of  participa- 
tion of  noiipublic  school  children  since  19C5  has  been  OG.O  percent  of  those  eli- 
gible. Ninety-three  percent  of  the  lt^2  Catholic  dioceses  surveyed  hy  the  Ilar- 
vanl  Graduate  School  of  Kdncation  study  of  The  Effects  of  Kevenue  Sharing 
and  Iilock  (; rants  ou  Education  in  1970  rated  the  educational  impact  of  Title 
II  as  "excellent"  or  "good,"  higher  than  either  Titles  I  or  III, 

Title  II  has  been  a  positive  catalyst  iioth  for  the  establishment  of  libraries 
in  i^onpulvHc  sclionis  as  well  as  for  upgrading  the  tiuality  of  lil>rary  resources 
availalilc  to  children  in  tiie.se  schools.  Sister  Mary  Arthur.  Director  of  Sehool 
Lil)r.;n'ies,  Arc} iidoce.se  of  Philadelphia,  who  appeared  before  you  on  behalf  of 
the  Catholic  Library  Association  earlier  in  these  hearings,  accurately  assessed 
the  (educational  thrust  of  tliis  Title  in  her  t<;stimony. 

Siie  .stressed  that  in  the  Arcliidiocese  of  Philadelphia,  lOi]  schools  relocated 
their  libraries  in  larger  quarters.  In  several  instances,  these  new  quarters 
Were  built  by  the  parents  themselves.  Since  lOOO,  2il^,)  new  libraj'ies  hav(?  been 
establl.shed  in  llu*  diocese;  these  are  especially  aiJpreciated  in  the  very  poor 
urban  schools  of  Philadelphin  and  Chester  County.  *'The  'comparable  efforts'  in 
Uiese  areas  are  often  acts  of  real  sacridce  and  valor.  The  interested  parents 
realJy  try, — hampered  often  by  the  need  to  drop  out  and  work  just  to  keep  the 
child; <  11  fed  and  clothed  and  in  school."  Progress  has  been  made  but  the  task 
has  Ji  1  begun.  Children  are  readiiig  hut  books  are  limited;  books  are  still  the 
essenov  <)f  a  reading  J  urogram. 

In  the  scc(aidary  schools  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia,  for  example, 
Tit;  II  has  a(-tualiy  strengthened  Mie  scholastic  program  by  making  it  possible 
to  ir.eet  the  ijeeds  of  the  non-reader — by  adding  hooks  of  higii  interest  and  low 
rending  5 eve!  to  libraries,  especially  those  in  the  city's  urban  schools. 

TISCC  end(u-ses  the  adeipnite  fuinling  of  Title  IT.  It  is  estimated  that  if  this 
Title  were  fniideil  at  $1)0  million  for  PV  1973,  over  48  mill  ion  elementary  and 
secondary  sciiool  students  would  benefit  at  an  average  e\*p<'nditnro  of  ^,X.Hi)  ])vr 
.studejit.  Ahoiit  sixty-five  p<n'c^ut  of  .the  school  districts  that  participate  in  this 
program  reiKjrt  insnfiicieut  school  library  resources.  Aljout  ,$8.8  J  u  ill  ion  or  *X2 
percent  of  tlio  funds  retiuested  for  1973  would  he  expended  for  eligible 
Items  for  u.se  by  teachers  and  students  in  nonprofit  schools.  Accordinv;  to  a 
TLS.  Olfice  of  Kducntion  estimate,  such  an  expenditure  would  result  in  an 
increase  of  million  library  resources  and  related  umterials  iu  the  nation's 
]ionimblic  schools. 


From  the  inception  of  Title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Kdncation 
Act,  nonpublic  school  children  have  not  shared  equitably  in  its  benefits  and  we 
have  consisteivrly  registered  our  complaints  to  the  U.S.  Ofllce  of  Education,  the 
President's  N'ational  Advisory  Council  on  Supplementary  Centers  and  Services, 
and  to  Congress. 

In  the  1070  Harvard  study  mentioned  earlier,  the  educational  impact  of 
Title  III  was  characterized  as  '*poor'\by  over  half  of  the  111  dioceses  that 
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resiiojulod  to  this  item.  Tln'rty-nine  percent  judged  the  educational  impact  of 
this  Titlo  *'good'*  and  five  percent,  *'excelient."  The  data  gives  you  a  "feel"  for 
thc»  attitude  of  the  Catholic  school  supeiintendeut  for  Title  Hit  the  purpose  of 
wiiicli  is  the  development  of  supplementary  educational  centers  and  services 
and  tlie  estaljliyhment  of  modt4  elementary  and  secondary  educational  pro- 
gram 

Ke;iii}5ing  the  lack  of  equitable  participation  of  nonpublic  school  childreu  aud 
twicliers  in  Title  ILI^  tlie  U.S.  Catholic  Conference  surveyed  CutJiolie  school 
suporintendeuts  to  obtain  (tii^ction  concerning  our  postuve  toward  this  Title. 
Almost  77%  of  12»  (73.39%)  respondents  stated  that  Title  III  should  he  legis- 
latively strcn^^thened  to  provide  for  effeetivo  participation  on  an  (Hjuitable 
hasis  for  nonpublic  school  children  and  teachers.  Twelve  percent  stated  that 
Title  III  should  be  drojipcd  and  almost  S^o  concluded  that  it  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  as  i)re.seHtly  written. 

The  majority  of  Catholic  school  superintendents  felt  that  the  general  concept 
of  <»<lncational  innovatlin,  creativity  and  exi>erimentation  was  sivea  a  forward 
and  positive  thrust  by  Title  III.  However,  the  anticipated  benefits  of  this  Title 
in  terms  of  noJi public  school  children  and  teachers  never  materia liml.  Catholie 
school  suiter  in  tendeuts  feel,  however,  that  the  intent  of  the  leslslntiou  is  sound 
and  recommend  that  the  law  be  substantially  amended  and  strengthened  to 
as.sure  eftective  participation  on  nu  equitable  basis  for  nonpublic  school  chil- 
dren and  teachers.  If  the  law  cainiot  be  substantially  amended  to  guarantee 
and  assure  such  participation  by  nonpublic  school  pupils  aud  teachers,  then, 
these  sui)erinteudents  advised  that  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference  propose  the 
deletion  of  Title  III  from  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

That  nonpublic  school  children  and  teachers  are  not  participating  equitably 
in  Title  III  can  readily  be  attested.  Reverend  Charles  Patrick  Laferty,  O.S.A., 
who  is  with  us  this  morning  will  present  a  brief  statement  and  be  available  to 
answer  qneKtions,  was  commissioned  by  the  President's  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Supplementary  Centers  and  Services  in  1972  to  assess  the  involvement 
of  nonpublic  school  cbiKlren  in  this  Title.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  request  that  Father 
Laferty's  study  be  submitted  for  inclusion  in  the  Record. 

Father  Lafertj'/s  study  5ui>ports  two  conclusions  which  nonpublic  school  edu- 
cators have  been  aware  of:  1.  that  the  level  of  participation  by  nonpublic 
school  children  is  most  inadequate,  and  2.  that  proper  participation  by  non- 
public school  personnel  in  the  total  planning  process  is  almost  non-existent 

The  following  statistics  from  Father  Laferty's  study  suijport  these  conclu- 
sions. 

1.  In  21.8%  of  the  projects  surveyed,  project  directors  **them6elves'  iudi- 
cate<l  that  nonpublic  school  children  were  not  being  treated  equitably. 

2.  In  22.8%  of  the  projects  surveyed,  project  directors  indicated  that 
nonpublic  school  children  were  not  being  treated  equitably  because  of  extenuat- 
ing eircuni  stances. 

a.  37% — no  nonpublic  school  in  area  served 

b.  20% — restrictive  type  of  project 

c.  4% — state  constitutional  resti'iction 

d.  22% — projects  designed  only  for  public  school  children 

e.  17% — little  or  no  interest  on  the  part  of  nonpublic  school  officials. 

.3.  7S%  of  nonpublic  school  administrators  surveyed  indicated  that  they  were 
not  consulted  in  the  detennination  of  needs  for  project  participants. 

4.  7S%  of  nonpublic  school  administrators  surveyed  indicated  that  they  were 
not  in  any  way  involved  in  project  planning. 

5.  89%  of  nonpublic  school  administrators  surveyed  indicated  that  they  wer« 
not  involved  in  the  program  design  of  the  projects. 

That  Congress  intended  to  provide  for  effective  participation  on  an  equitable 
basis  for  nonpublic  school  children  and  teachers  is  evidence<l  by  the  fact  that 
the  law  was  amended  in  10G9  to  provide  a  "bypass"  provision  Section 
.307(f)(1).  However,  that  provision  does  not  assure  equitable  participation 
because  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  has  been  extremely  reluctant  to 
invoke  the  "bypass." 

The  experience  of  Catholic  schof/1  representatives  from  Missouri,  who  are* 
with  UR  today,  will  Illustrate  the  Commissioner's  reluctance  to  implement  his 
legislative  authority  for  assuring  justice  and  equity  for  nonpublic  school 
children  and  teachers.  In  fact,  the  Title  III  **bypass"  was  implemented  in 
Missouri  on  Monday  of  this  week. 
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At  present.  Title  III  pro.iects  must  be  lield  on  pnhlic  premises  whenever 
practicable.  We  feel  that  cue  consiclerutiou  should  override  all  others  in  deter- 
mining where  and  how  children  should  be  served:  the  effectiveness  of  the  i)ro- 
grain.  If  it  is  more  benelicial  to  the  nonpublic  school  children  to  provide  tUe 
services  oa  public  scliool  premises,  then  that  ought  to  be  the  determining 
factor.  Conversely,  if  it  is  more  benelicial  to  such  child reu  to  provide  those 
service??  on  the  private  school  premises,  then  that  is  where  they  should  he  pro- 
vided, so  long  as  the  administrative  control  and  supervision  of  the  program 
remain  with  public  i$chool  olticials. 

AVe  feel  that  the  legislative  language  can  be  strengthened  to  insure  that  tlie^ 
uniqueness  of  nonpublic  education  is  recognized;  that  it  be  recognized  that  non- 
public school  children  amy  have  educational  needs  that  differ  from  those  of 
public  school  children,  and  that  effective  participation  on  an  equitable  basis  be 
defined.  , 

1.  Section  304  (a)  fails  to  recognize  the  uniqueness  of  nonpublic  education. 
Nonpublic  school  otBcials  are  merely  listed  as  one  of  many  ^'cultural  and  edu- 
cational" resources  to  be  consulted. 

2.  Section  304  <b)(2)(H)  fails  to  recognize  that  nonpublic  school  children 
may  have  educational  needs  which  are  different  from  their  public  school  coun- 
teri)arts. 

3.  Nowhere  in  the  law  or  regulations  is  the  term  effective  participation  on 
an  equitable  basis  defined. 

KECOMMENUATIONS  : 

Tlie  U.S.  Catholic  Conference  recommends  a  general  clarification  of  Title  III 
language.  We  feel  that  nonpublic  schools  should  be  described  as  partners  iu 
the  planning,  establitjliment  and  implementation  of  Title  III  projects  and  not 
merely  classified  as  a  "cultural  and  educational  resource"  as  presently  defined. 
Therefore,  we  urge  the  adoption  of  the  following  language  changes. 

1.  "Section  304  (a)  A  grant  under  this  title  pursuant  to  an  approved  State 
plan  or  by  the  Coinnilssioner  for  a  supplementary  educational  center  or  service 
program  or  project  may  be  made  only  if  tliere  is  satisfactory  assurance  that,, 
in  the  planning  of  that  program  or.  project  there  will  be,  and  in  the  establish- 
ment and  carrying  out  thereof  there  will  be,  participation  of  persons  knowl- 
edgeable about  the  educational  needs  of  children  attending  nonprotlt  j)rivate 
schools  (new  language  underscored)  and  other  i^ersons  broadly  representative 
of  the  cultural  and  e<lucational  resources  of  the  area  to  be  serve<l.  The  term 
'cultural  and  educational  resources'  includes  state  education  agencies,  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  nonprofit  private  schools,  public  and  nonprofit  pri- 
vate agencies  such  as  libraries,  museums,  musical  and  artistic  organizations^ 
educational  radio  and  television,  and  other  cultural  and  educational  resources. 
Suck  grants  may  be  made  only  upon  application  to  the  appropriate  State 
education  agency  or  to  the  Commissioner,  as  the  case  may  he,  at  such  tijne,  in 
such  manner,  and  containing  or  accompanied  by  such  information  as  the  Com- 
missioner deems  necessary/' 

This  recommendation  is  also  applicable  to  Section  305  (a)(2)(A),  Member- 
ship oil  the  State  Title  III  Advisory  Council.  Perhaps  Title  V  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act,  Section  641  (b)  (2)  (A),  whick  follows,  may 
serve  as  a  model.  ■ 

''Section  305  (a)(2)  The  State  Advisory  Council,  established  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  shall  (A)  be  appointed  by  the  State  education  agency,  and  he 
broadly  representative  of  the  cultural  and  educational  resources  of  the  State 
(as  deAned  in  section  304  (a))  and  of  the  public  representation  on  the  State 
council  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  persons  representative  of — (A> 
public  and  nonprofit  private  elementary  and  secondary  schools,*' 

2.  We  propose  that  the  language  of  Section  304  (b)(2)(B)  be  rewritten  ta 
include  an  equitabillty  statement.  *****  that  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
number  of  children  enrolled  in  nonprofit  private  schools  in  the  area  to  be 
served  makes  provision  on  an  equitable  basis  for  the  effective  participation  of 
such  children."  (new  language  underscoreil ) 

3.  Section  304  (a)  requires  that  grants  may  be  made  only  to  a  local  educa- 
tion agency.  However,  the  legislation  does  not  prohibit  sponsorship  of  Title  III 
projects  by  other  than  appropriate  local  education  agencies.  Nonpublic  school 
officials,  moreover,  should  be  permitted  to  initiate  a  project  application 
through  an  appropriate  local  education  agency.  Such  a  provision  will  permit 
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nonpublic  school  officials  to  design  projects  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of 
the  children  attending  their  schools ;  it  will  also  permit  nonpublic  school  edu- 
cators to  use  their  resources  for  the  development  of  iunovatire  and  creative 
educational  programs  which  may  be  replicable  for  the  benefit  of  children  in 
general. 

4.  The  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  sets  as  a  criterion  for  the  approval  of  a 
project  application,  tl^o  degree  to  which  the  locnl  education  agenoy  has  incorpo- 
rated the  "total  educational  resources  both  public  and  nonpublic  of  the  connnn- 
nity  to  be  served"  in  the  development  of  the  project  (cf.  Title  VII,  ESAA,  Sec- 
tion 710  (c)(g).  Since  local  education  agencies  must  compete  with  one  another 
for  funds  under  Title  VII  of  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act,  and  since  the 
extent  or  degree  of  inclusion  of  the  private  Bfictc  is  one  of  the  criteria  for 
approval,  it  would  be  advantageous  for  a  local  education  agency  to  make  every 
ell'ort  to  include  the  private  sector  both  in  project  planning;  and  iniplejuenta- 
tion.  We  feel  that  Title  III  should  reflect  the  legislative  intent  of  this  provi- 
sion of  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act. 

Under  Title  III,  local  education  agencies  mnst  also  compete  for  project 
funds.  It  wonld  seem  logical  that  if  nonpublic  school  children  are  to  benefit 
eqnitably  from  Title  III  programs  that  the  Law  contain  some  incentive  similar 
to  that  contained  in  Section  710  (a)  (12)  of  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  for 
their  inclusion. 

Wc  urge  that  the  following  language  be  added  to  Title  III. 

provides  that  (A)  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  tJie  area  to  be  served  who  arc  enrolled  in  private  nonprofit  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  provides  assurance  that  such  agency  (after  consultation 
with  the  appropriate  private  school  officials)  have  made  provision  for  their 
participation  on  an  e(iuitablc  basis,  and  (B)  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
number  of  children  teachers,  and  other  educational  stalf  in  the  school  disc  riot 
of  such  agency  (after  consultation  with  the  appropriate  private  school 
officials)  has  nmdo  provision  for  their  participation  on  an  equitable  ba.^is." 
(IVL.  02-318;  Section  710  (a)  (12)  (A)  (B) 

5:  We  support  t.lje  concept  of  tlie  State  Advisory  Council  as  provides  for  in 
the  legislation:  advise,  review,  recommend,  evaluate,  and  report  concerning 
Title  III  activities  in  a  given  state.  In  general,  the  nonpublic  sector  has  been 
adequately  represented  on  State  Title  III  Advisory  Councils.  However,  non- 
public school  administrators  do  not  envision  the  Advisory  Council  in  any  way 
as  a  substitute  for  legislative  guarantees  of  equitability. 

M.r.  Francis  N.  Suholtz,  Coordinator  of  Education,  Diocese  of  Sious  Falls, 
South  Dakota,  and  a  member  of  that  state's  Title  III  Advisory  Council  is  with 
us  today  and  will  relate  his  experiences  as  a  member  of  that  Council. 

TITLE  VII 

The  Bilingual  Education  Act,  Title  VII,  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  i«  the  weakest  of  all  Titles  of  this  legislation  in  providintr 
effective  participation  on  an  equitable  basis  to  eligible  childixin  in  nonpulilic 
schools. 

According  to  information  obtained  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  thoro 
are  213  currently  funded  bilingual  edncation  programs  snpported  under  Title 
VII.  One  hundred  seventy-eight  of  these  programs  serve  105,708  public  school 
children  exclusively ;  35  additional  programs  include  participation  by  3,755 
children  who  attend,  nonpublic  schools. 

In  making  application  for  a  project  grant  under  Title  VII — Section 
705(a)(8)  provides  "that  the  applicant  will  utilize  in  programs  assist€(]l  pur- 
suant to  this  Title  the  assistance  of  persons  with  expertise  in  the  educational 
problems  of  children  of  limited  English-speaking  ability  and  make  optnuuni 
use  in  such  programs  of  tlic  cultural  and  educjitional  resources  of  tlw  ariM  to 
be  served ;  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'cultural  and  edu- 
cational resources'  includes  state  education  agencies,  institutions  of  higher  eda- 
catiou,  nonprofit  private  schools,  public  and  Monprofit  private  agencies  such  as 
libraries,  museums,  musical  and  artistic  organizations,  educational  radio  and 
television,  and  other  cultural  and  educational  resources.'^ 

Section  705  (b)  states:  ''Applications  for  grants  under  title  may  be  approved 
by  the  Commissioner  only  if — (3)  the  Commissioner  determines  (A)  that  the 
program  will  utilize  the  best  available  talents  and  resources  and  will  subs  tan- 
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tisiUy  incroas-c  the  eaucutionnl  opportunititi.s  for  children  of  limitod  English- 
sijeaking  ability  in  the  area  to  be  served  by  the  applicant,  and  (B)  that,  to 
the  extent  eonsistcnt  with  the  nmnber  of  ehildrcn  enrolled  in  nonproiit  private 
♦sehools  in  the  area  to  be  served  whose  educational  needs  are  of  the  tyi>e  which 
this  program  is  intended  to  meet,  provision  has  been  nnide  for  partieii)ation  of 
sneli  children." 

Noninihllc  school  ofiieials,  therefore,  are  to  be  involved  in  tlie  planning  of 
Title  VII  projects;  the  participation  of  nonpublic  school  children  is  to  be  pro- 
vided for  by  the  local  education  agency. 

.  The  application  for  a  grant  submitted  by  the  local  education  agency  to  the 
'U.S.  Office  of  Education  requests  pupil  population  data.  The  information 
i-equcsted  by  the  Office  of  Education  on  the  grant  jipplication  follows. 

1.  Total  local  education  agency  enroll  meat  (both  public  and  nonpublic 
school ) . 

2.  Nninhcr  of  children  in  local  education  agency  whose  dominant  language  is 
KOT  English  (butli  iiublic  and  nonpublic  school). 

3.  Enrollment  of  project  area  (both  public  and  nonpublic  school). 

4-  Number  of  children  in  project  area  whose  dominant  language  is  NOT 
English  (both  public  and  nonpublic  school). 

5.  Number  of  ehildrcn  in  project  area  whose  dominant  language  is  NOT 
English  who  would  participate  in  project  (both  public  and  nonpublic  school). 

6.  Number  of  children  in  project  area  whose  dominant  language  IS  English 
wlio  would  participate  in  the  project  (both  public  and  nonpublic  school). 

7.  Total  ji umber  of  children  in  project  area  who  w'ould  participate  in  project 
•(both  public  and  nonpublic  school). 

Title  VII,  moreover,  provides  that  the  Commissioner  may  approve  a  grant 
■only  if  nonpublic  school  officials  have  been  included  in  the  planning  of  the 
project  and  the  project  provides  for  the  participation  of  eligible  nonpublic 
fschool  children. 

In  analyzing  and  evaluating  the  213  applications  approved  for  project  grants 
tnidcr  Title  VII —  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  applications  do  not  have  com- 
plete pupil  population  data ;  lacking  on  these  applications,  tlien,  are  the  data 
requested  relative  to  the  nonpublic  schools.  Clearly,  this  is  an  indication  that 
nonpublic  school  officials  were  not  involved  in  the  planning  of  the  projects  and 
that  the  local  education  agency  had  no  intention  of  providing  for  the  partici- 
ipation  of  such  nonpublic  school  children- 

Why  doey  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educatirr  accept  and  approve  project  applica- 
tions which  have  incomplete  data,  whi  .  give  every  indication  that  the  total 
""cultural  and  educational"  resources  of  the  area  to  be  served  were  NOT 
involved  in  the  planning  of  the  project,  and  which  DO  NOT  make  provision 
for  participation  of  nonpublic  school  children  according  to  the  "extent  consist- 
ent" provision  (Section  705(b)  (3)  (B) )  of  the  legislation? 

We  feel  there  has  been  obvious  circumventing  of  specific  provisions  of  Title 
VII  on  the  part  of  the  local  education  agencies  and  negligence  on  the  part  of 
the  Office  of  Education  in  enforcing  compliance  to  all  provisions  of  this  Title. 
Clearly,  the  intent  of  Congress  to  provide  for  the  effective  participation  on  an 
equitable  basis  of  nonpublic  school  children  and  teachers  in  Title  VII  projects 
3ias  neither  been  seriously  implemented  by  the  local  education  agcjicies,  nor 
reasonably  protected  by  the  Office  of  Education. 

We  are  requesting  that  Congressional  action  be  taken  to  relieve  this  indiffer- 
ence and  disregard  for  nonpublic  school  children  and  the  resulting  injustice. 
We  recommend  the  following  changes  in  Title  VII  legislation. 

1.  Effective  participation  on  an  equitable  basis  of  nonpublic  school  children 
ehoxild  be  mandated  by  law^  in  the  planning,  establish  men  t,  and  implementation 
of  rme  VII  projects.  The  lajiguage  of  Section  705(a)  should  be  rewritten  as 
follows: 

"A  grant  under  this  title  may  be  made -to  a  local  education  agency  or  agen- 
cies, cr  to  an  institution  of  higher  education  applying  jonit'y  with  a  local  edu- 
cation agency  and  then  only  if  there  is  satisfactory  assurance  that,  in  the 
planning  of  that  program  or  project  there  has  been,  and  in  the  establishment 
and  carrying  out  thereof  there  will  be,  participation  of  persons  knowledgeable 
about  the  educational  needs  of  children  attending  nonprofit  private  schools 
(new  language  underscored)  and  other  persons  broadly  representative  of  the 
cultural  and  educational  resources  of  the  area  to  be  served.  The  term  'cultural 
and  educational  resources'  includes  state  education  -agencies,  institutions  of 
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higher  ec'Aieation,  nonprofit  private  schools,  public  and  nonprofit  private  agen- 
cies such  as  libraries,  musenms,  musical  and  artistic  organizations,  edncational 
radio  and  television,  ami  other  cultural  and  educational  resources.  Such  grants 
may  be  made  onl.v  upon  application  to  tlie  Commissioner  at  such  time  or  times, 
in  such  manner,  and  containing  or  accompanied,  by  sucli  information  as  the 
Commissioner  deems  necos'iurv." 

2.  That  Section  705(a)  (8)  of  tlie  Title  be  deleted. 

3.  That  Section  705(b)(3)(B)  be  re\Yritten' to  include  an  equitubility  state-- 
ment:  *  *  that  to  the  extend  consisti^nt  witli  tlie  nnniber  of  cliildren- 
enrolled  in  nonprofit  private  .schools  in  the  area  served  whose  educational 
needs  are  of  the  type  whieli  this  program  is  intended  to  meet,  provision  lias- 
been  made  for  the  effective  paitieipation  of  such  children  on  an  equitable- 
basis'."  (new  language  underacored) 

4.  That  this  Committee  require  that  the  Commissioner  of  Education  make  an 
annual  acconnting  to  the  appropriate  Committee's  of  the  Congress  on  the  use 
of  Title  VII  funds,  and  that  this  accounting  include  a  separate  statement  of 
the  amount  of  funds  expended  on  children  attending  nonpnbiie  schools  and  the 
extent  of  participation  of  such  children  in  projects  funded  by  this  Title. 

5.  That  the  law  goverin'ng  project  applications  for  gi-ants  under  Title  VII 
include  criteria  which  provide  stnmger  assurance  that  the  local  education 
agencies  (after  the  consultation  with  the  appropriate  nonpiiblic  sch.ool  officials) 
have  made  provision  for  effective  participation  on  an  equitable  basis  of  chil- 
dren attending  nonijublic  schools. 

0.  That  Coniii'ess  redefine  a  low  income  family  under  Section  704(a)  (A)  of 
the  Title  VII  law  to  make  it  consistent  with  the  definition  of  a  low  income 
family  in  the  proposed  Title  I  amendment  (Section  203(c)  (1)  (A)  (B)  (C) ). 


Q'itle  VII  of  the  .Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  in  addition  to 
dealing  with  the  General  Provisions  of  the  Aet,  also  includes  provisions  for 
Dropout  Prevention  Projects  (Section  607)  and  Grants  for  Demonstration 
Projects  of  Improve  School  Nutrition  and  Health  Services  for  Children  from 
Low-Income  Families  (Section  SOS).  Both  of  these  programs  are  demonstration 
type  projects.  ■ 

There  ore  no  statutpry  limitation-s  prohibiting  nonpnhlic  school  .students 
from  participating  in  dropout  prevention  projects;  there  has  heen  a  lack  of 
administrative  implementation  at  the  li'ederal  level.  Section  807  of  this  Title 
should  he  amended  to  provide  for  effective  participation  on  an  equitable  basis 
of  students  attending  nonpublic  schools  in  such  projects. 

Section  SOS  (a)  of  this  Title  provides  for  making  grants  to  'local  educational 
agencies  and,  where  appropriate,  nonprofit  private  educational  organizations,  to 
support  doni  oust  ration  projects  designed  to  improve  nutrition  and  health  serv- 
ices in  public  and  private  schools  serving  areas  with  high  concentration  of 
children  from  low-income  families."  Like  Section  807  of  Title  VIII,  Section 
808,  too,  should  be  amended  to  provide  for  effective  participation  on  an  equita- 
ble basis  of  students  attending  nonpublic  schools  in  such  projects. 


On  several  occasions  in  testimony  before  this  and  other  Congressional  Com- 
mittees, Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  policy 
level  nonpublic  school  official  in  the  U.S.  Oflace  of  Kdncation.  A  similar  recom- 
mendation  wa«  mnde  hy  tlie  President's  Panel  on  Nonpublic  Education  in  its 
Preliminary  Report  in  1971.  This  recommendation  was  essentially  repeated  in 
the  Panpl's  final  report.  Nonpublic  Education  and  the  Public  Good,  i.ssued  in 
1972  which  stated  that  "one  of  the  panel's  first  recommendations  eallod  for 
c-'eation  of  a  new  stryetui'e  within  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  to  deal  directly 
with  nonpublic  schools  and  to  make  effective  recommendations  to  top  ofiicials 
in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare." 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  respond e<l  to  the  Panel's  initial  recommendation 
by  appointing  a  Coordinator  of  Nonpublic  Edncational  Services  late  in  1971. 
The  services  of  tliti  Coordinator's  office  have  been  effectively  utilized  by  non- 
ptiblic  school  officials.  As  a  result  of  the  relatively  low  level  position  of  this 
official  in  the  HEW/OE  bureaucracy,  however,  the  services  offered  have  been 
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characterlsticallj-  informational.  This  oflSce,  at  this  level,  cannot  do  the  job, 
-Mr.  Chairman. 

A  new  iiost  should  be  created  in  either  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  or  the  OflSce  of  Education — a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Nonpublic  Education  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  or 
:a  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Nonpublic  Education  In  the  Office  of  Education. 
Such  an  official  would  participate  in  policy  planning  and  provide  liaison 
between  the  nonpublic  schools  and  the  Federal  government.  He  would  be  able 
to  ensure  that  Regulations  are  clearly  written.  He  could  establish  a  system  of. 
monitoring  Jion public  school  i)articipation  in  Federal  education  programs  and 
help  to  create  the  necessary  attltudinal  climate  to  ensure  that  our  opportuni- 
ties to  participate  are  adequate.  The  nonpublic  schools  would  then  have  an 
advocate  within  the  Federal  structure,  which  they  do  not  have  now  despite  the 
mandated  eligibility  of  nonpublic  school  students  for  participation  in  many 
programs. 

In  December,  1972,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  Issued  a  policy  statement, 
''Responsibilities  for  Meeting  Nonpublic  Participation  Requirements  in  Federal 
Programs,"  to  Chief  State  School  Officers  and  Nonpublic  School  Administrators 
urging  steps  to  insure  equitable  participation  of  nonpublic  school  students  in 
Federal  programs  for  which  they  are  eligible.  I  have  a  copy  of  this  statement 
with  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  would  like  to  submit  it  for  the  Record. 

According  to  the  statement,  the  "U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  a  responsibil- 
ity to  assure  that  the  benefits  of  all  programs  for  which  nonpublic  school  chil- 
dren are  eligible  are  made  fully  available  to  such  children."  Please  note  that 
according  to  the  memorandum,  the  obligation  incumbent  on  every  Federal  pro- 
gram officer  to  implement  legislation  is  clearly  spelJed  out.  "Each  federal  pro- 
gram officer  is  expected  to  assess  the  implementation  of  this  policy  in  carrying 
out  the  functions  of  review,  approval,  monitoring,  and  evaluation,  and  to  take 
appropriate  action  in  situations  where  nonpublic  participation  is  found  to  be 
other  than  in  accordance  with  the  -requirements  of  the  law."  At  the  State 
level,  the  Chief  State  School  Officer  is  charged  with  "assuring  that  the  level 
and  quality  of  nonpublic  participation  fully  and  fairly  meet  the  requirements 
of  tlie  applicable  federal  programs."  Twenty  States  have  designated  officials  in 
the  State  education  agencies  to  ensure  effective  participation  of  eligible  non- 
public school  students  in  Federal  programs. 

We  applaud  this  effort,  however  modest.  With  the  Issuance  of  the  memoran- 
dum, moreover,  the  Office  of  Education  has  taken  a  step  forward  on  this 
in,j)ortant  issue.  We  hope  that  tlie  Office  of  Education  'will  take  seriously  its 
determination  "to  achieve  that  degree  of  participation  of  eligible  nonpublic 
school  students  which  is  required  by  law." 

H.B.  10 

Tlie  purpose  of  H.R.  16,  the  School  Finance  Act  of  1973,  Is  "to  assist  the 
States  and  local  educational  agencies  in  providing  educational  programs  of 
high  quality  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  to  assist  the  States  in 
equalizing  educational  opportunity,  and  for  other  purposes."  The  Bill  consists 
of  three  Titles.  Title  I  provides  for  basic  supplemental  grants  to  the  States 
and  local  education  agencies  to  assist  them  to  provide  a  quality  elementary 
and  secondary  education  to  all  children.  Title  II  provides  financial  assistance 
to  States  to  assist  them  in  equalizing  educational  opportunity.  Title  II  deals 
with  the  general  provisions  of  the  Bill, 

We  are  pleased  to  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  H.R.  16  contains  standards 
developed  for  the  effective  participation  on  an  equitable  basis  for  nonpublic 
school  children  in  expanded  Federal  aid  programs.  Provision  for  the  effective 
participation  on  an  equitable  basis  of  nonpublic  school  children  Is  provided  for 
in  Title  I  of  H.R.  16.  Section  102(b)(2)  includes  children  attending  nonprofit 
private  schools  in  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  basis  grants.  Section 
103(a)  (4)  (A)  (i),  applications  for  basic  grants  assurances,  provides  that  "to 
the  extent  consistent  with  the  number  of  children  in  the  school  dialrict  of  such 
agency  who  are  enrolled  in  private  nonprofit  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
such  agency,  after  consultation  with  the  appropriate  private  school  officials, 
will  provide  for  the  benefit  of  such  children  in  such  schools  secular,  neutral,  or 
nonideological  services,  materials,  and  equipment  including  such  facilities  as 
necessary  for  their  provision  consistent  with  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  section, 
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or,  If  such  are  not  feasible  or  necessary  in  one  or  more  of  such  private  schools 
and  determined  by  the  local  education  agency  after  consultation  with  the 
approi)riate  private  school  officials,  such  other  arrangements,  as  dual  enroll- 
ments, which  will  assure  adequate  participation  of  such  children  *  *  Sec- 
tion 103(a)  (4)  (A)  (ii)  provides  for  an  appropriate  and  proportional  expendi- 
ture for  children  attending  nonpublic  elementary  and  secondarv  schools  as 
provided  for  in  Section  102(b)(2).  Section  103(a)  (4)  (B)  (i)  (ii)  (iii)  provides 
for  the  control  and  administration  of  funds  in  a  public  agency;  provision  of 
services  by  a  public  agency  oi*  an  agency  other  than  that  of  the  private  school 
or  religious  organization,  and  that  these  funds  will  not  be  commingled  with 
State  or  local  funds. 

rrovisioiis  made  for  the  participation  of  nonpublic  school  children  in  Section 
204(b)  (7)  (A)  (i,  ii)  and  204(b)(7)(B)  (i,  ii,  iii)  of  Title  II  are  similar  to 
those  of  Title  I. 

Title  TTI  Section  303(b)(1)  (2)  (3)  provides  for  a  withholding  and  bypass 
for  the  eJTective  participation  on  an  equitable  basis  for  children  in  nonpublic 
schools. 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  16  concerning  the  effective  participation  on  an  equita- 
ble I)nsis  of  noiiiniblic  school  children  are  excellent.  The  assurance  that  pro- 
Tides  for  the  provision  of  **secular,  neutral,  or  nonideological  services,  mate- 
rials, and  equipment'*  for  children  attending  nonprofit  private  schools  is  in 
accordance  with  the  appropriate  standards  stipulated  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Oourt  in  the  Lemon  and  DeCenso  cases. 

We  are  very  pleased  to  have  these  provisions  in  this  Bill.  We  hope  that  the 
Administration  does  as  line  a  job  in  drafting  its  Education  Revenue  Sharing 
proposal  as  you  have  done,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  drafting  H.R.  10.  We  also  hope 
and  trust  that  the  principles  with  respect  to  nonpublic  school  children  which 
are  contained  in  H.R.  16  will  be  used  by  this  Committee  in  drafthig  a  Bill  for 
the  continuance  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

In  this  regard  we  would  Hke  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the 
discrimination  by  exclusion  of  nonpnbUc  school  children  in  the  present  Impact 
Aid  legislation  (P.L.  81-874).  We  suggest  that  the  same  standards  which  have 
heoii  applied  for  nonpublic  school  children  in  H.R.  IG  be  included  in  any  exten- 
sion or  revision  of  this  legislation.  This  would  include  counting  nonpublic 
school  children  equally ;  setting  aside  of  funds  received  on  account  of  non- 
public school  children  by  the  States;  provision  for  a  bypass  mechanism  in  the 
event  the  States  were  unable  to  comply  with  these  provisions,  and  expenditure 
of  these  funds  for  the  provision  of  secular,  neutral  and  nonideological  services, 
materials  and  equipment. 

Children  of  Federally-connected  families  in  nonpublic  schools  should  be 
counted  and  should  benefit  equally  with  such  children  in  public  schools.  The 
inequities  in  tlie  present  legislation  are  clearly  seen  by  those  affected,  the  par- 
ents of  such  children  in  nonpublic  schools.  Our  support  for  legislation  of  this 
type  must  he  founded  on  the  equitable  treatment  of  nonpublic  school  children 
in  its  provisions. 

EDUCATION  REVENUE  SHARING 

We  are  not  able  to  comment  in  detail  on  Education  Revenue  Sharing  at  this 
time,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  legislation  has  not  yet  been  introduced  during 
this  session  of  Congress.  However,  we  have  prepared  an  evaluation  of  the 
"Education  Revenue  Sharing  Act/'  of  the  Ninety-Second  Congress.  At  this  time, 
I  would  like  to  submit  that  evaluation  for  the  Record.  The  conclusion  of  that 
evaluation  reads  as  follows : 

"In  conclnsion,  then,  S.  1G69  raises  difficulties  which,  while  by  no  means 
beyond  solntion,  do  require  careful  study  and  sensitive  handling.  The  United 
States  Catholic  Conference  has  no  objection  in  principle  to  revenue  sharing  or 
any  comparable  plan  for  reducing  the  financial  burden  of  the  states  and  locali- 
ties. It  is  concerned,  however,  that  state  constitutions— or  constitutional  inter- 
pretations—as well  as  the  attitudes  and  mind-sets  of  some  public  officials,  will 
in  some  areas  create  serious  obstacles  to  equitable  participation  by  nonpublic 
school  pupils  in  educational  aid  programs  financed  with  Federal  funds  under 
revenue  sharing.  Experience  under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  is  not  particularly  reassuring  in  this  regard,  since,  as  various 
studies  indicate  factors  such  as  these  have  in  many  states,  made  it  difficult  or 
■even  impossible  for  students  in  nonpubhc  schools  to  participate  equitably  in 
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.ESEA  benefits.  If  Education  Revenue  Sharing  were  to  become  a  reality,  it, 
would  be  imperative  that  the  Federal  leglilatLon  make  adequate  provision  for 
wliatever  *by-pass'  procedures  might  be  necessary  to  insure  the  equitable  par- 
ticipation of  nonpublic  school  students,  and  that  in  addition  adequate  adiiiiuis- 
trative  procedures  be  devised  and  implemented  to  guarantee  the  same  result." 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  liave  suggested  improvements  in  the  Educa- 
tion Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1971  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  The  recommendations  include  the  following  provisions  to  ensure 
the  effective  participation  on  an  equitable  basis  of  children  attending  private 
nonprofit  schools  in  Education  Revenue  Sharing, 

1.  Children  attending  private  nonprofit  schools  will  be  counted  equally  in 
determining  tlie  amount  of  Federal  fsnds  allotted  to  each  State. 

2.  Eacli  State  s)mll  be  requiml  to  set  aside  funds  received  on  account  of 
children  attending  private  nonprolit  schools  and  to  expend  such  funds  for  the 
benefit  of  such  children. 

3.  Where  a  State  is  prohibited  by  law  from  administering  Federal  funds  for 
the  benefit  of  childi*en  in  private  nonprofit  schools,  or  where  there  is  a  .sub- 
stantial failure  to  comply  with  requirements  of  the  Federal  law,  the  U.S.  Com- 
mi-ssioner  of  Education  shall  administer  such  funds. 

4.  Federal  funds  allotted  to  each  state  for  the  benefit  of  children  attending 
private  nonprofit  schools  bhall  be  expended  solely  for  the  provision  of  secular, 
neutral,  nonideologicat  services,  facilities,  materials  and  equipment  which  the 
U.S,  Supreme  Court  has  indicated  can  be  provided  within  the  limitations  of 
the  Constitution. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  request  an  opportunity  to 
suhmlt  further  detailed  comments  to  this  Committee  when  the  proposed 
Administration  Education  Revenue  Sharing  Bill  has  been  introduced. 

STATEMENT  OF  REV.  ROBERT  CLARK,  SUPERINTENDENT, 
ARCHDIOCESE  OF  CHICAGO 

Reverend  Cijvrk.  I  am  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Archdiocese  of 
Chicago.  We  enroll  approximately  250,000  youngsters  of  which 
40,000  live  in  communities  which  could  be  accurately  described  as 
economically  depressed. 

Because  of  the  economic  depression  of  these  communities^  many  if 
not  all  of  the  youngsters  ai^e  educationally  disadvantaged.  Of  these 
30,000  to  40,000  who  could  be  described  as  educationally  disadvantaged, 
approximately  4,800  are  the  beneficiaries  of  programs  funded  by 
title  I. 

I  would  like  to  limit  my  remarks  this  morning  to  title  I  programs 
in  the  city  of  Cliicago. 

We  feel  that  we  could  describe  very  successful  the  program  of 
nonpublic  school  participation.  It  has  not  alwaj'S  been  so  but  cur- 
rently these  4,800  youngsters  are  being  served  by  excellent  programs 
mainly  remedial  and  individualized  reading  programs. 

The  best  testimony  to  their  success  is  that  of  principals  and  teach- 
ers who  work  with  these  programs,  aiid"I  v/ill  comment  about  tliat 
later. 

There  are  about  5  or  8  activities  or  programs  in  which  our  young- 
sters participate.  There  is  one,  for  example,  which  enrolls  over  500 
primary  grade  pupiJs  in  a  program  of  individualized  instruction  for 
continuous  development.  It  is  a  reading  program.  It  is  intended  to 
beef  up  the  reading  skills  of  youngsters  who  are  2  years  below  grade 
level. 

There  is  a  summer  program  for  remedial  instruction  in  which 
I58OO  of  our  youngsters  are  enrolled.  There  is  an  interesting  program 
called  parallel istic  reading  program.  It  is  designed  to  remove  lin- 
O   listic  baniers  in  nonnative  English  speakers. 
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This  program  presupposes  that  each  student  has  a  linguistic 
sophistication  in  liis  own  culture  and  it  builds  on  tliis  skill  as  a 
means  of  providing  a  smooth  transition  to  the  standard  English, 

T]iere  are  other  programs  of  this  kind,  individualized  in  both 
reading  and  math,  some  of  them  computer  operations. 

An  interesting  program  operated  by  the  prescription  learning 
method,  diagnoses  and  needs,  provides  a  computer  printout  and  a 
description  for  each  student  which  identifies  tlie  material  whicli  best 
meet  these  students'  needs. 

One  of  the  critical  needs  in  the  city  of  Chicago  and  in  the  paro- 
chial schools  are  i:)rograms  for  non-English  speaking  children.  Cur- 
rently abont  800  of  oui-  pupils  are  benefitting  from  title  I  services 
and  are  learnuig  English  through  the  services  of  public  school 
teachers. 

All  of  these  pi'ograms  arc  suri'oimded  by  supportive  services. 
There  are  health  and  guidance  services,  there  is  even  some  television 
education  instruction  which  supports  the  basic  reading  and  math 
programs  these  youngsters  receive.  There  is  also,  although  not  pro- 
vided by  title  I,  a  massive  school  lunch  program  tlirough  which 
these  yoimgsters  receive  nutritious  meals  that  is  provided  by  the 
national  school  luncli  program. 

There  are  field  trips.  There  are  outdoor  education  progi'ams.  All 
of  these  arc  supportive  to  the  basic  work  and  activity  of  title  I 
Avhich  is  individualized  and  remedial  reading. 

We  are  satisfied  \vith  the  paiticipation  of  our  youngsters  at  this 
I)oint  but  no  one  of  course  is  ever  absolutely  satisfied.  We  would  like 
greater  paiticipation. 

Most  of  all,  I  think  we  would  like  to  recommend  and  hope  for 
greater  funding  of  tlicse  xerograms  so  that  more  children  can  be 
reached. 

The  successful  particii:>ation  of  our  pupils  in  title  I  programs  is 
attributed  to  two  factors.  First  of  all,  that  the  public  school  services 
are  provided  within  our  schools.  The  first  3  years  of  ESEA  our 
3'Ouugsters  were  required  to  go  to  neigiiborhood  public  schools  and 
this  could  be  8  or  10  blocks  away*  The  result  was  that  nobody  went. 

In  some  ijistances,  they  wem  afraid  to  walk  through  the  neighbor- 
hood. In  other  instances  there  ^were  after-school  programs  and  it  was 
difficult  for  the  children  and  the  parents.  The  participation  of  our 
pupils  within  their  own  schools  have  added  to  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  tJiese  programs. 

Second,  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  has  provided  two  full- 
time  men  w^hose  sole  responsibility  is  to  administer  the  npn2:)ublic 
school  side  of  title  I  programs. 

I  have  liei'e  with  me,  and  I  won't  bore  you  by  reading  all  of  these, 
but  I  have  a  series  of  40  or  50  letters  from  principals  who  attest  to 
the  success  and  the  effectiveness  of  title  I  programs  hi  the  parochial 
schools  of  Chicago. 

Two  themes  run  through  all  of  these  letters,  good  as  these  pro- 
grams are.  One,  the  programs  still  are  not  adequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  of  the  youngsters. 

Second,  and  this  is  what  impressed  me  most  about  the  testimony 
of  the  pri:.icipals,  practically  every  letter  said  the  same  thing.  For 
^liA  fir  t  time  in  their  lives,  many  6f  these  youngsters  have  encoim- 
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tercel  a  teacher  who  really  cares,  and  who  is  able  to  give  them  tho 
time  tliey  need  to  overcome  their  disability.  As  a  result,  these  young- 
sters are  not  only  learning  better,  but  they  are  happier  and  more 
enthusiastic  learners. 

^  We  urge  you,  gentlemen,  to  fund  the.  act  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible and  to  extend  the  act.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  FoRSYTiiE.  TJiank  you,  Eeverend  Clark. 
Mr.  FoRSYTiiE.  Next  we  will  liave  Mr.  Louis  De  Feo. 

STATEMENT  OE  LOUIS  DE  EEO,  JE.,  GENERAL  COUNSEL,  MISSOURI 
CATHOLIC  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  De  Fp:o.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  record,  I  am  Louis  De  Feo, 
Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  genej-al  counsel  for  Missouri  Catholic  Confer- 
ence. 

In  1065  this  Congress  passed  ESEA  so  that  all  educationally 
deprived  children  would  have  the  educatiojial  benefits  that  would  be 
necessary  to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty.  It  was  clearly  the  congres- 
sional intent  that  all  children,  both  public  school  and  nonpublic 
scliool,  and  even  childmn  who  attended  no  school  would  have  these 
benefits. 

Unfortunately,  I  would  repoit  to  you  today  that  in  the  State  of 
Missouri,  tliis  intent  has  been  obstructed  and  frustrated  as  to  the 
benefits  flowing  to  nonpublic  school  children.  This  has  been  for  two 
reasons. 

First,  the  State  educational  officials,  the  commissioner  and  board 
of  education's  refusal  to  provide  equitable  benefits  to  nonpublic 
school  children. 

Second,  the  failure  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  to  fully 
enforce  the  laws  and  regulations  governing  this  particular  program. 

At  the  outset  of  the  program,  in  October  1966,  our  State  board  of 
education  adopted  a  guideline  that  expressly  prohibited  nonpublic 
school  children  from  pai'ticipating  in  title  I  programs  by  means  of 
enrollment  or  by  means  of  sending  title  I  pei*sonnel  into  the  non- 
public school  premises.  Since,  as  you  probably  know,  about  75  per- 
cent of  all  title  I  funds  are  expended  for  personnel,  the  State  of 
Missouri  has  effectively^  deprived  nonpublic  school  children  of  prac- 
tically 75  .  percent  of  title  I  benefits. 

Tlie  only  benefits  flowing  to  nonpublic  school  children  in  Missouri 
have  been  by  equipment  loan  and  after  our  programs.  The  actions  of 
the  State  educational  officials  were  based  on  alleged  State  constitu- 
tional limitations. 

However,  in  January  1970,  the  attorney  general  of  Missouri  i^ued 
an  official  opinion  stating  that  it  was  not  in  violation  of  our  State 
constitution  to  provide  title  I  personnel  on  nonpublic  school  prem- 
ises. 

^  We  have  a  particular  State  constitutional  provision,  article  3,  sec- 
tion 38A,  that  basically^  provides  that  any  money  received  from  the 
United  States  may  be  disbursed  for  any  public  purpose  indicated  by 
Congress. 

Despite  this  ruling  of  the  chief  legal  offices  of  the  State,  despite 
this  provision  of  our  State  constitution,  the  State  educational 
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officials,  by  arbitrary  administrative  fiat,  refused  to  provide  title  I 
services  to  nonpublic  school  children. 

In  April  1970,  a  complaint  was  filed  with  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  callin<r  to  their  attention  this  discrimination  and  inequity. 
An  inve.stigation  was  made  by  the  Office  of  Education  and  in  Octo- 
ber 1971,  a  rcpoi-t  was  made.  This  report  and  investigation  substan- 
tiated the  complaint. 

I  would  like  to  read  into  the  record  one  of  the  findings  and  sum- 
marv  of  tlie  conchisious  of  this  report.  This  is  an  official  report  of 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

Finding  No.  14  related  to  the  Kansas  City  public  school  district 
and  tlie  finding  states: 

It  is  reported  that  the  needs  of  children  in  private  schools  were  found  to  be 
the  same  as  those  in  public  schools.  Inasmuch  as  program  guide  44  points  out 
that  the  liigh  priority  needs  of  private  school  children  wiU  be  met  with  serv- 
ices that  are  comparable  in  scope  and  quaUty  to  tliose  provided  to  meet  the 
high  priority  needs  of  public  school  cliildren,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  aii 
educationally  deprived  child  with  special  educational  needs  who  attended  a 
pubUc  school  could  receive  the  following  benefits  from  title  I  funds:  A.  The 
services  of  a  teacher;  B.  the  services  of  a  teacher  aide;  C.  use  of  equipment 
and  materials ;  D.  speecli  therapy  on  an  average  1  to  2  hours  a  week ;  E.  active 
participation  in  fine  arts  program ;  F.  In  addition,  bis  parents  could  participate 
in  intensified  parents  program;  G.  the  approximate  per  pupU  cost  of  these 
services  would  be  $180.75. 

AU  of  these  services,  with  the  exception  of  the  fine  arts  program,  would  he 
provided  for  the  most  part  during  the  regular  school  day  and  on  the  same 
premises  a&  the  regular  program. 

But  on  tlie  other  hand,  what  was  the  participation  of  non-public- 
scliool  cliildren?  We  have  one  sentence,  'Educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren attending  nonprofit  private  schools,  could  participate  only  in 
use  of  material  and  equipment  in  the  fine  arts  program," 

In  conclusion,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  repoit  states  as  fol- 
lows: 

Where  the  special  needs  of  educationally  deprived  private  school  children 
are  basically  the  same  as  special  needs  of  the  educationally  deprived  public 
school  children,  the  data  reported  indicates  that  services  available  to  private 
school  children  are  not  comparable  to  the  service  available  to  pubUc  school 
children. 

The  conclusion  goes  on  to  note  that  this  is  a  violation  of  the 
guidelines  and  regulations  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  The  next 
conclusion : 

Because  of  the  time  and  location  of  the  main  activities  in  the  Title  I  prt»- 
gram  in  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  Cape  Girardeau,  the  private  school  chil- 
dren do  not  have  opportunities  to  participate  in  the  services  unless  they  give 
up  membership  in  the  private- school  and  enroll  in  public  school  full  time.  This 
would  be  in  violation  of  Section  11019  of  the  regulations. 

Thirdj  it  concluded,  the  large  discrepancy  between  per  pupil 
expenditures  for  private  school  children  from  title  I  funds  as  com- 
pared to  per  pupil  expenditure  for  public  school  children,  while  not 
an  absolute  criterion,  does  provide  an  indication  that  private  school 
children  are  not  receiving  a  range  and  intensity  of  services  whicli 
.amount  to  genuine  opportunities  to  participate. 

Mr,  M KEDs.  Pardon  me,  may  I  interrupt  you  ?  You  are  the  general 
counsel  for  the  ]\Iissouri  Catholic  Conference.  Do  you  have  a  coun- 
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torpart  at  the  national  level?  In  other  words,  is  there  a  general 
counsel  rationally? 

;Mr.  Dk  Fko.  The  counsel  of  the  USCC  is  here,  Mr.  Conscclinc. 
^  jNIr.  ]\Iki:ds.  Mr.  Consedine,  perhaps  you  can  answer  my  question, 
sir.  Is  there:  any  method  of  monitoring  situations  like  he  lias 
described  that  occurred  in  Missouri  and  any  kind  of  liaison  between 
you  and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  to  bring  what  I  consider  to  be 
flagrant  violations  of  the  intent  and  f)urpose  of  title  I  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  ? 

^Ir.  CoxsKDixK.  Congressman,  tliis  has  l)ecn  done  extensively,  but 
I  would  prefer  that  Mr.  Do  Foo  address  liimself  to  it  because  he  is 
the  gentleman  who  made  tlie  cojitact.  And  indeed  he  is  prosecuting  a 
law.suit  right  now. 

Mr^  Mkkds.  It  is  true  that  he  could  bring  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  U.S.  Oflice  of  Education.  I^nt  if  there  is  any  kind  of  a  pattern 
this  business  across  the  United  States,  tlien  somebody  ought  to  be  on 
it  and  they  ought  to  bo  on  it  very  quickly  and  very  hard. 

I  would  suspect  that  perhaps  this  is  l)eing  done  at  a  national  level 
if  there  is  any  kind  of  a  pattern.  This  is  the  first  incident  of  some- 
t]  iiig  like  this  that  I  have  heard  aiul  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out 
is,  is  it  happening  very  often,  and  in  very  many  places?  Do  you 
know  ? 

Mr.  CoxsKDTXE.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  Congressman,  I  have  sort 
'Of  gotten  away  from  the  Government  liaison  business.  I  have  been 
loo  busy  with  legal  matters.  There  arc  others  here  who  coitkl  answer 
your  question  more  adequately,  Mr.  Eobinson  and  Mr.  DeFeo.  But  I 
iim  not  familiar  with  any  pattern,  I  think  it  is  rather  unique. 

^Dr.  D'alkssio.  There  is  regular  continuing  liaison  between  the 
U.S.  Catholic  Conference  and  tlie  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  That 
liaison  operates  out  of  the  Division  of  Elementaiy  and  Secondary 
Education^  So  wo  in  a  sense  keep  tlie  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
informed  of  this  type  of  situation  as  it  comes  to  our  attention  from 
the  field. 

Mr.  Mkeds»  Was  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  informed  in  this 
instance? 

Mr.  Dk  Fko.  Congressman,  a  complaint  was  filed  with  USOE  in 
April  1070.  The  doctnnent  wliicli  I  just  read  was  findings  and  con- 
clusions of  their  investigation  which  is  dated  October  13, 1971. 

I  would  f uither  add  some  3  years  later,  almost  to  the  day,  we  are 
here  today  and  there  has  been  no  eifcctive  action  taken  to  remedy 
this  situation* 

Mr.  Mkeus.  That  is  just  incredible. 

Thank  you,  i^lease  proceed. 

Mr.  Dj3  Fko.  Also  in  April  1970  there  was  a  lawsuit  filed  by  non- 
IDublic-scliool  children  in  the  city  of  Kansas  City  in  the  Federal  dis- 
trict court  agtiinst  the  State  department  of  education  or,  more  pre- 
cisely, the  State  commissioner  and  State  board  of  education,  alleging 
misadministration  of  the  title  I  program. 

This  laAvsuit  is  pending  on  appeal  before  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals.  At  the  ourset  of  this  suit  in  April  1970,  it  was  estimated 
tliat  non-public'School  children  in  Missouri  had  been  deprived  of 
approximately  $13  million  in  title  I  benefits. 
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I  would  like  to  brin^  to  your  attention  some  of  the  evidence  in  the 
record  of  this  particular  case  which  I  thiiik  will  demonstrate  the 
gross  inequities  in  tlie  adniinistnition  of  title  I  in  Missouri. 

The  State  department  of  education  adopted  a  guide  which  is 
known  us  Policy  Number  Two  wliicli,  on  paper,  states  that  the  per 
capita  expenditure  per  public  school  child  and  per  capita  expendi- 
ture for  noM-public-scliool  clnldrcn  shall  not  vary  more  than  lU  per- 
cent. On  paper  it  sounds  good. 

However,  in  taking  dcjpositions  we  learned  that  the  application  of 
this  rule  is  very  discriminatory.  The  State  title  I  director  automati- 
cally exchtded  the  expenditure  for  persoinieL 

Since  the  i^rogrnm  is  75-percent  expenditures  for  personnel,  75 
percent  of  the  money  was  excluded  from  the  equation. 

I  w^ould  like  to  read  the  brief  responses  ho  made  in  testimony  in 
the  court.  I  am  quoting  fi'oni  the  title  I  director  foi'  the  State  of 
Missouri: 

Question:  yun  cj-rJndc  ihe  fimouiif  of  money  expended  for  iicr.sotinef 

from,  your  eufcnfufions  of  jier  cfiin'ta  cvyeuflitKrc  hceauac  of  thiit  voustitutioual 
ihiny  you  meniUmcdf 

Answer :  At  the  nonpubUc  school,  I  don't  follow. 

Question:  LcVh  try  aome  iffttatrdiiottif,  Lct'^i  anfunuc  that  there  is  a  remvdtuT 
reudiny  uroyram  (h<(t  the  iiubtic  wMool  ftroynim  ineUidcfi  traehcrfif  inteher 
aide>t,  and  ciiulfnneut  motcrials  find  .'iUpjilfCH  and  that  the  nofi-puhlic  avhool 
proyram  M  o/ierated  hy  voluntceri<,  not  thronyh  Title  1  fuudff.  Aft  far  ait  Title  f 
funds,  they  wouUl  hwvc  e<jttiyment,  materials  and  suyplics. 

LcVs  say  ihe  amount  of  equipment^  materials  and  supplies  ecppended  for 
puhlic  and  non-pahlie  were  efjual  per  eapita,  say  ten  dollars  per  ehild.  Now^ 
thctiy  the  aw  omit  of  jtersonncl  in  the  hudyet — 

And  the  answer,  interrupting:  "Would  be  excluded." 
Continuing  the  question ; 

Would  he  $200  per  child  for  puhlie  sehool  ehildren.  Would  you  exelude  this 
$200  f 

Answer:  In  figuring  the  variance,  yes. 

Question:  The  equipment  is  equal,  therefore  it  complies  with  Policy  No. 
Answer;  Right. 

Continuing  at  a  later  point  hi  the  testimony : 

Question:  Let  us  go  haek  to  the  hypothetical  case  we  had  awhile  ago,  where 
$250  was  expended  per  pupil  in  puhlie  schools  and  $50  was  expended  per  pupil 
in  non-puWo  schools,  hut  the  equipment  was  equal  and  $50  of  equipment  iva^ 
in  puhlie  schools  and  $50  in  non-puhlic  schools  and  $250  was  for  personnel. 
You  have  stated  earlier  that  you  would  just  compare  the  equipment  since  per-- 
Bomicl  is  cavludcd. 

Answer :  That  is  corrc^ct. 

Question:  Would  you  regard  ihis  situation  as  heing  in  compliance  wiilv  Fed- 
eral rcgulutimis  and  guide  tvc  have  just  discussed  regarding  compurahle  partiei- 
pat  ion  f 

Answer :  Yes. 

Upon  leaniing  of  this  fact;  the  plaintiffs  applied  for  a  motion  for 
preliminary  injunction  to  compel  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion to  enforce  their  own  guideline  in  reality  and  not  just  on  paper. 

In  response  to  this  motion,  the  defendants,  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, to  demonstrate  a  need  for  a  high  injimction  bond  admitted  that 
if  the  injunction  was  granted  i-equiring  them  to  equally  expend 
funds,  tliat  they  would  have  to  reallocate  in  that  1  year  $5  to  $6  mil- 
lion. 
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Further,  we  looked  into  specific  title  I  applications  in  Missouri  as 
to  how  this  rule  was  being  applied  in  fact.  I  would  like  to  cite 
examples. 

The  Linn  public  scliool  district  is  a  typical  small  i-ural  community 
in  central  Missouri.  Regarding  the  number  of  educationally  deprived 
children,  36  percent  of  the  eligible  childreji  were  non-public  stu- 
dents. By  contrast,  only  7  percent  of  title  I  funds  were  budgeted  to 
be  exi^ended  for  bejicfits  to  non-i^ublic  school  children. 

Although  $244  was  expended  per  pupil  in  the  public  school  for 
title  I  serv^ices,  only  $30  was  cxi)ended  for  non-public  school  cliil- 
'dron. 

Of  the  fulltiine  certified  staff  available  under  the  program,  100 
porcent  of  that  staS  provided  services  to  public  school  children  and 
Jione  provided  services  to  non-i^ublic  school  children. 

Looking  at  the  per  pupil  hours  per  week  of  available  opportuni- 
ties, a  piu)lic  school  child  had  97  percent  of  the  opportuiiities  and 
non-public  school  children  had  3  percent  of  the  opportunities, 
although  they  were  36  percent  of  the  eligible  children. 

At  Kansas  City,  5.4  percent  were  in  non-public  school;  only  five- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  title  I  funds  were  expended  on  tliese  children. 
Two  liundred  fifty  dollars  was  spent  per  public  school  child  but  only 
$25  was  spent  for  non-public  school  child,  a  ten-to-one  ratio. 

By  constant  pressure  by  representatives  of  the  non-public  schools, 
there  has  been  some  increase  in  the  expenditure  of  title  I  funds  for 
iion-i3ublic  school  children  in  Missouri.  But  we  still  have  substantial 
inequities  in  ex2:)enditnre. 

Furthermore,  the  children  are  confined  to  after-hour  programs 
which  are  inherently  inequitable  as  compared  to  regular  hour  pro- 
grams. 

Second,  as  Mr.  Porath  will  demonstrate  for  you,  many  of  the  i^ro- 
grams  that  appear  equitable  on  paper  have  been  sham  programs  and 
have  never  been  implemented.  By  comparison,  title  II  in  Missouri 
has  worked  relatively  well. 

Why  the  difference?  1  feel  the  significant  differences  are  there: 
First  of  all,  title  II  benefits  are  allocated  on  a  formula  allotment 
basis. 

Second,  there  is  a  bypass  provision  that  if  the  State  fails  to  pro- 
vide services  to  non-public  school  children,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion can  bypass. 

Third,  from  the  outset  in  1965-66,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
has  clearly  indicated  they  will  invoke  this  bypass  if  the  State  docs 
not  i^rovide  these  services.  As  a  result  of  these  three  conditions,  title 
II  of  Missouri  has  worked  relatively  equitably. 

By  contract,  in  the  absence  of  these  conditions,  title  I  has  worked 
inequitably. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  urge  this  committee  first  to  as?'"  t^hat 
there  is  an  equitable  expenditure  of  title  I  funds  by  pp  <jr  a 
.set-asido  on  allocations  of  funds  to  reserve  funds  for  ik  lUhc 
school  children  in  a  similar  manner  that  you  have  already  done  for 
children  in  neglected  and  delinquent  institutions. 

Second,  that  this  committee  provide  provisions  that  will  assure 
that  Coiijiiressional  intent  is  not  frustrated  either  bj^  a  State  limita- 
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tion  or  by  an  avbitniry  State  official,  and  tliat  tliis  be  done  by  a 
bypass  niecluvnism. 

Third,  I  would  urge  tins  committee  to  urge  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  by  wliat  inoans  may  be  avaihible,  to  enforce  the  title  I 
hiAV  and  title  I  regulations. 

Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Mekds.  Mr.  De  Feo,  before  j^ou  finisli,  I  would  like  to  make 
suixi  that  I  have  the  fact  situation  coirect.  I  was  reading  part  of  the 
time  you  testified. 

We  have  Mr.  Clay  from  Missouri  here  now  and  if  we  could  recon- 
struct what  I  think  you  said,  I  am  sure  he  is  going  to  be  interested 
in  this. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  in  1967,  or  earlier,  a  decision  was 
made  by  the  Missouri  State  Department  of  Education  that  under 
title  I,  no  public  education  ])ersonnel,  teachers,  could  teach  in  noii- 
public  schools  in  utilization  of  title  I  funds,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  I)k  Fkc).  Both  of  these  rulings  prevented  the  pupils  and 
teacher  getting  togetlier  in  regular  school  hours.  The  pupil  can't  go 
to  the  teacher  in  the  public  schools.  You  can't  have  title  I  teachers 
going  to  the  non-public  schools. 

Mr.  Mkkds.  In  other  words;  there  was  no  shared  time  with  the 
public  school  teacher,  nor  could  the  public  school  teacher  go  the  pri- 
vate school ? 

Mr.  De  Fjeo.  Kight,  during  regular  school. 

Mr.  Mekds.  These  were  decisions  by  the  iMissouri  State  Board  of 
Education? 
Mr.  De  Fko.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Thereafter,  the  Missouri  State  attorney  general's 
opinion  stated  that  neither  of  these  decisions  wei^e  correct,  that  these 
facilities  could  be  utilized  and  teachers  could  be  utilized  in  private 
schools,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  De  Feo.  The  opinion  related  only  to  providing  personnel.  It 
ruled  that  title  I  pei-sonnel  could  go  to  non-public  school  premises. 
That  was  issued  in  January  1970. 

Mr.  Meeds.  This  violation  of  title  I  was  brought  to  the  Office  of 
Education  attention  in  1970  also,  is  that  correct? 

jNIr.  De  Fv:o,  That  is  correct,  by  letter  to  the  Commissioner. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Is  it  further  correct  that  two  situations  which  you 
have  just  described  still  prevail  in  the  State  of  ISIissouri  with  regard 
to  parochial  school  children? 

]\lr.DE  Feo.  That  is  correct, 

Mr.  Meeds.  Despite  what  you  just  recited ? 

Mr.  De  Feo.  That  is  correct, 

Mr.  Meeds.  Well,  that  is  a  problem  I  think  this  committee  ought 
to  dig  into.  It  is  an  absolute  violation  of  the  intent  of  this  committee 
in  framing  title  I. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Would  you  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida to  make  an  observation  ? 

Mr.  jMeeds.  I  think  that  this  committee  ought  to  get  very  quickly 
to  the  Office  of  Education  with  regard  to  this  specific  matter  and  I 
would  hope  that  on  a  national  level  there;  is  some  kind  of  reporting 
sj'stem  so  that  this  type  of  violation  which  might  be  occurring  in 
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otlicr  States  can  be  brought  to  this  committee's  attention,  so  we  can 
really  land  on  the  Office  of  Education  with  both  feet  on  this  situa- 
tion. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

^Ir.  LEiniAX.  yiv.  De  Feo,  perhaps  we  have  a  similar  experience 
in  the  State  of  Florida  with  the  Dade  County  school  board.  We  had 
a  problem  in  that  respect  because  Floiida  itself  lias  a  specific  statute 
that  says  that  no  school  board  shall  allocate  any  funds  to  a  private 
or  parocliial  scliool. 

We  were  in  a  crunch  Avhere  if  we  didn't  provide  this  for  a  specific 
parochial  school  we  were  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  title  I.  If 
we  did  do  it,  we  w^ere  in  direct  conflict  with  the  State  statute  in  tliis 
case. 

I  am  sure  this  is  not  a  particularly  Isolated  situation  either  in 
Florida  or  Missouri,  and  I  think  it  well  behooves  this  committee  to 
resolve  these  problems  because  the  Dade  County  school  board  is  a 
direct  arm  of  the  State  government  and  as  such  Ave  have  our  fii'st 
obligation  to  the  State  of  which  we  are  employees.  And  I  think  at 
that  time  it  was  resolved  as  an  understanding  that  we  w.ould  give 
help  to  the  schools  through  title  I  program. 

'  I  think  the  action  is  not  the  intent  of  the  school  board  but  it  is 
-just  the  conflict  of  State  laws  and  regulations  and  provisions  of  title 
I,  and  I  think  we  must  w^ork  these  things  out.  I  don't  know  how  you 
will  do  it;  but  I  think  the  committee  should  address  itself  to  that 
problem. 

Chairman  Pkricixs.  Mr.  Quie,  do  you  \vant  to  interrogate  the  wit- 
ness jat  this  point? 

We  will  have  the  deputy  up  to  probe  the  subject  and  the  problem 
you  Jiave  discussed. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Are  we  going  to  intei'rogate  just  this  witness  ?  * 

Chairman  Pekkins.  We  are  gomg  to  interrogate  all  of  the  wit- 
nesses. 

Wc  will  proceed  for  about  10  minutes  and  then  we  will  recess* 
Then  I  liave  several  questions  for  all  of  these  witnesses. 

Mr.  QuiB.  As  I  understand  the  colloquy  with  Mr.  Meeds,  this 
severe  denial  of  services  to  nonpublic  school  children  in  Missouri  is 
something  that  exists  only  in  Missouri.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  De  Feo.  Congressman,  of  course  I  think  I  can  only  speak  as 
to  Missouri.  It  has  been  my  observation  that  other  States  have  this 
problem,  but  it  has  perhaps  not  been  as  docimiented  as  the  situation 
in  Missouri. 

Mr.  QuTE.  I  gather  from  tlie  information  I  picked  up  by  the  gi'ape- 
vine,  it  exists,  but  to  a  much  lesser  degi-ee  than  some  otlier  States. 
Would  that  be  correct? 

Mr.  Dk  Feo.  Congressman,  I  think  the  Missouri  situation  is  an 
extremely  severe  situation.  Other  situations  do  exist  in  other  States^ 
but  not  nearly  as  severe. 

IMr.  CoNSKDiNK.  Congressman,  Mr.  Robinson  has  informed  liie 
that  Missouri  is  the  only  State  that  has  invoked  a  statewide  bar,, 
that  there  are  local  problems  in  other  States  and  other  States  where 
title  I  is  working  well  in  one  section  and  inadequately  in  others.  But 
there  is  no  other  State  that  has  the  kinds  of  rulings  that  -Missouri 
has  issued. 
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I\Ir.  Quno.  T]iat  is  my  imdcrstandi]ig.  We  doji't  have  a  total  State 
,  i'oblcm  anywhere  else.  Like  Mr.  Meeds,  I  am  astounded  that  it 
takes  tliis  long  to  do  something  about  it  because  it  was  iny  interpre- 
tation of  title  I  that  if  public  schools  did  not  provide  tiiat  assistance 
to  nonpublic  scliool  systems,  that  pxiblic  schools  would  be  denied  tlie 
funds. 

The  quickest  way  to  bring  people  around  is  to  deny  the  funds  and 
that  is  what  they  should  have  done  in  Missouri.  Tliat  is  wliat  I 
think  should  be  done  in  the  local  schools  where  that  difficulty  arises 
as  well. 

I  also  feel,  liowevcr,  that  it  is  necessary  for  you  pco^Dle  to  docu- 
ment that  and  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Department  and  to 
our  attention  in  the  Congress.  You  can't  expect  that  the  Offico  of 
Education  will  go  out  investigating  all  of  the  time  on  that  matter. 
To  what  extent  could  you  b.ving  tluit  to  tlie  attention  of  the  Depart- 
ment? 

Could  we  get  a  list  of  the  incidents  of  denial  of  equitable  treat- 
ment of  nonpublic  schools? 

Dr.  D'Alkssio.  Yes,  Congressman,  w^e  could  supply  you  with  such 
a  list.  Actually,  particular  situations  are  bmught  to  the  attention  of 
the  Office  of  Education  periodically. 

Mr.  QuiE.  I  know  there  has  been  some  remedia*^*-;>n  and  otlier 
times  there  is  less  than  that.  Is  tliis  so  voluminous  th/.  j,  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  j^nt  it  hi  the  record  now  ?  I  would  like  t/  have  it  hi  the 
record  at  this  time. 

Chairman  Peukiks.  Without  objection ;  it  is  so  ordered. 

[The  information  requested  follows :] 

Incidents  of  Inequitable  Participation  op  Eligible  Nonpublic 
School  Students  in  ESEA  Title  I  riioouAMS 

During  the  March  1  testimony  of  the  Division  nt  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education,  U.S.  Catholic  Conference,  hefore  the  General  Subcommittee  on 
Education^  you  inquired  whetlier  we  could  supply  you  with  a  list  of  incidents 
of  denial  of  equitahle  treatment  of  eligible  nonpublic  school  children  in  ESEA 
Title  I  programs.  We  answeted  in  the  atfinnative. 

From  reports  which  the  Division  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
has  been  receiving,  incidents  of  inequitable  treatment  of  ellgihle  noupubUe 
school  students  in  ESEA  Title  I  pi-ograjns  seem  to  be  located  in  the  following 
states. 

Illinois — particularly  in  the  local  education  agencies  outside  of  the  city  of 
Chicago,  Oklahoma,  Utah,  and  Virginia. 

State  Attorney's  General  rulings  and  State  constitutional  prohibitions  add  to 
the  difficultie.s  of  local  education  agencies  in  providing  for  the  equitable  partic- 
ipation of  eligible  nonpublic  scliool  children  in  ESEA  Title  I  programs. 

Mr.  CoNSEDiNE.  May  I  add.  Congressman  Quic,  that  wc  do  brin<? 
tliese  matters  to  the  attention  of  the  Oflice  of  Education.  We  have 
been  doing  it  since  1065.  That  is  wliy  we  are  asking  for  a  bypass  in 
title  I  because  the  only  remedy  now,  as  you  indicated,  is  f^r  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  Avithhold  the  total  state. allotment  and 
they  are  umvilling  to  do  that,  and  we  are  unwilling  to  press  for  it 
in  some  circumstances,  because  we  would  regard  that  as  an  inequit- 
able remedy  to  deny  the  wliole  State  funds,  where,  hi  fact,  in  some 
places  the  title  I  programs  are  working  adequately  and  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  QuiE.  I  agree  with  3^ou  that  a  bypass  would  be  preferable. 
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Yon  know  I  have  long  pushed  for  a  bypass  in  every  piece  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  legislation  we  have  on  the  books  now  and  will 
work  for  a  bypass  in  any  we  have  in  the  future. 

However,  I  also  interpreted  the  law  to  say  where  there  is  no 
bj'pass  you  don't  get  money  if  yon  don't  provide  equitable  treatment. 

Until  we  have  a  better  remedy,  such  as  the  bypass,  they  should 
automatically  enforce  the  law  the  way  it  is. 

Let  me  ask  you  about  the  distribution  of  title  I  money  for  provid- 
ing services  for  the  children  in  nonpublic  schools.  Some  States,  and 
if  I  recollect  correctly,  Michigan  is  one,  provide  testing  of  the  non- 
public school  children  in  order  to  determine  whether  they  are  disad- 
vantaged or  not  and  therefore  should  receive  the  benefits  of  the  pro- 
gram. To  what  extent  is  testing  being  conducted  and  what  is  your 
view  of  this  means  of  distributing  the  money? 

Mr.  DuFFT.  Testing  to  determine  whether  the  children  are  educa- 
tionalty  depi^ved?  I  believe  in  a  good  number  of  the  States  and 
from  my  experience.  New  York  State  detcnnines  the  eligibility  of 
youngsters  on  what  they  consider  the  pupil  evaluation  program  test. 
It  is  a  test  both  in  reading  and  in  mathematics.  But  New  York  State 
just  relies  predominantly  on  the  reading  test  to  determine  whether  a 
child  is  educationally  deprived  and  if  the  child  scores  below  the  25th 
percentile  or  ranks  2  years  below  grade  level,  then  that  child  can 
make  use  of  title  I  services.  The  math  side  of  the  test  is  never  con- 
sidered. 

We  do  have  occasion  where  a  child  may  be  fairly  good  in  reading 
but  his  math  is  poor,  yet  he  could  not,  because  he  is  good  in  reading, 
could  not  receive  math  services. 

So  the  use  of  these  tests  in  New  York  State  liave  benefited  in  cer- 
tain cases  and  have  worked  against- the  children  in  others.  As  to 
using  tests  to  determine  educational  deprivation  and  using  that  as  a 
basis  for  allocating  funds,  I  think  we  would  have  to  know  more 
about  that  before  we  could  absolutely  use  that  as  a  criterion. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  interrupt  for  a  monent.  We  gave  to 
recess  the  hearhig  so  we  can  mark  up  the  agricultural  bill  and  then 
we  will  get  back  to  you  gentlemen.  If  you  will  vacate  the  seats  so 
the  clerks  can  get  down  there  for  a  few  moments,  we  will  get  back 
with  you. 

[Whereupon,  at  11  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  recessed  until  11 :10 
a.m.] 

Chairman  Peuicins.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
■  Washington,  Mr.  Meeds. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  De  Feo,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  two  more  questions. 

First  of  all,  and  we  don't  know  for  certain  but  the  indications  aire 
that  the  President's  special  revenue  sharing  for  education  will  in 
effect  provide  that  moneys  will  be  sent  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  state  governments  and  distributed  to  local  school  districts  by  the 
State  government  for  such  jDurposes  as  local  school  districts  might 
decree. 

In  view  of  what  you  have  told  me  as  to  the  policy  in  the  State  of 
Missouri  with  i^gard  to  the  expenditure  of  title  I  funds,  how  would 
you  feel  about  the  dispersement  of  Federal  funds  to  a  State  where 
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tliev  might  be  iiitemiiigled  with  State  funds  and  then  to  local  dis- 
tricts? 

Do  you  think  parochial  schools  wuld  receive  any  kind  of  consid- 
eration under  a  situation  such  as  I  have  just  described  ? 

jMr.  De  Fko.  Congressman  Meeds,  if  there  were  no  restrictions 
whatsoever,  no  guidance  in  tlie  use  of  those  funds,  I  think  our  expe- 
rience in  ilissouri  would  demonstrate  that  nonpublic  schools  would 
be  excluded. 

If  there  are  adequate  precautions  like  a  bypass  mechanism  and 
some  identificatioji  and  allocation  of  the  funds,  reserving  them  for 
nonpublic  school  children — these  precautions  I  think  would  lia^^e  to 
be  taken  as  a  minimum. 

Mr.  !MKKns.  Thank  you. 

With  i*egai'd  to  the  question  of  Head  Start  programs,  under  the 
present,  systein  over  50  percent  of  the  Head  Start  programs  in  this 
Nation  are  operated  by  private  or  pamcliial  groups,  through  Fedei'al 
funds  to  conmmnity  action  programs  which  are  dist^'huted  to  local 
Heads  Start  gi'oupsj  either  public  or  private. 

Again,  under  the  situation  that  you  have  just  described,  if  there 
were  not  a  community  action  agencv  and  those  funds  had  to  be  inter- 
mingkKl  Avith  Missouri  State  funds,  liow  would  local  Catholic  operated 
Head  Start  programs  fare  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  do  you  have  a 
guess  ? 

Mr,  De  Fko.  I  have  not  done  an  extensive  investigation  of  Head 
Stait  but  I  liave  had  some  information  come  back  to  me  on  the  State 
Head  Start  progi*am. 

It  is  my  impression  that  where  the  Head  Start  funds  have  come 
through  some  otliei-  source,  you  see  under  title  I  you  can  have  a  Head 
Stait  type  pi'ogi-am,  but  where  it  comes  from  a  source  other  than 
through  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  Head  Stai't  participation 
of  nonpublic  scliool  agencies  and  children  has  been  much  better. 

Mr.  Mkkd.  Through  the  community  action  programs? 

Uv.  Dk  Fko.  Yes. 

Mr.  PouATH.  I  am  from  a  Catholic  school  in  St.  Louis.  We  have  a 
head.start  progi'am  in  St.  Louis,  part  of  Avliich  is  operated  by  our 
Catholic  school  office 

At  the  cui'rent  time  the  people  Avho  operate  this  program  are  in  a 
panic  because  they  realize  under  the  existing  Missouri  setup,  once 
tlie  community  action  program  folds,  their  headstart  program  will 
«nd  in  ^Missouri, 

Mr.  Mekos.  And  even  if  special  revenue  sharing  funds  were  given 
to  human  resources  use  in  the  States  and  those  funds  could  not  be 
passed  througli  a  Federal  agency  directly  to  the  Catliolic  headstart 
program  in  St,  Louis,  you  would  be  deprived  of  funds,  would  you 
not? 

Mr.  PoRATH.  The  funds  would  not  be  coming  unless  they  were 
^iven  to  a.not-for-pi-ofit  oi'ganization. 

Mi\  ilEKDS.  I  am  a  little  bit  outside  of  the  scope  of  this  particular 
hearing  but  if  you  were  to  go  upstairs  you  Avould  find  that  the 
administration  has  evidently  forgotten  entirely  about  this  problem 
iind  is  ready  to  pawn  ofl  helter  skelter  the  community  action  pi*o- 
grams  and  leave  absolutely  no  bypass,  no  method  of  providing  funds 
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for  private  and  parcDchial  hoadstart  programs  which  comprise  over 
50  percent  of  the  total  in  tlie  Xation. 
Tiiank  you. 

Chairman  PEniaxs.  I\Ir.  Qnie? 

Mr.  QuiK.  When  tlie  Plcadstart  program  was  established,  it  did 
not  go  just  through  the  Community  Action  Agency.  They  got  set  up 
pretty  fast  then  and  one  of  my  colleagues,  who  is  no  longer  on  our 
committee,  said  they  dreamed  it  up  aiid  put  it  together  when  they 
walked  down  the  street.  If  they  could  go  that  fast,  I  think  it  could 
be  taken  care  of  in  iMisspuri. 

I  don't  think  you  have  to  worry  about  Headstart  programs.  They 
are  going  to  function.  The  only  ones  you  have  to  worry  about  are 
the  ones  funded  by  local  initiative  funds. 

Let  me  go  ahead  and  ask  my  questions. 
.   Mr.  Duffy,  you  were  answering  a  question. 

What  I  wanted  to  find  out  is  to  what  extent  is  testing  being  used 
now  to  determine  what  nonpublic  schoolchildren  are  going  to  benefit 
from  the  title  I  program  ? 

Mr.  Duffy.  Testing  nationwide.  Congressman  ? 

Mr.  QuiE.  Yes. 

jMr.DuFFy.  I  can  only  speak  from  my  experience  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  We  really  don't  have  information  on  testing  or  whether 
the  other  States  use  testing  to  determine  the  educational  deprivation 
of  youngsters. 

So  I  can't  answer  your  question. 

Mr.  QuniJ.  So  you  bnly  have  experience  in  New  York  State? 
Mr.  Duffy.  In  New  York  State,  yes. 
Mr.  QuiE.  Does  anybody  else  know? 

Mr.  McElligott.  tfoe  iNIcElligott,  director  of  di^^ision  of  education* 
for  California  Catholic  Conference. 

Previously  I  administered  Federal  programs  for  public  school  dis- 
trict in  California.  The  practice  in  California  for  the  identification 
of  youngsters  for  participation  in  title  I  activities  is  based  secondar- 
ily upon  a  test  and  first  on  area  of  residence  in  the  target  area.  But. 
the  test  selected  is  detcmined  by  the  local  educational  agency. 

Sometimes  this  works  equally  well  for  the  identification  of  young- 
sters in  both  public  and  nonpul3lic  schools.  At  other  times  the  t-est 
selected  may  be  one  that  will  give  more  weight  to  reading  or  more 
weight  to  niath  and  sometimes  serves  the  institutional  needs  of  the 
public  school  sector  to  the  detriment  of  nonpublic  school  students 
participation. 

Mr.  QuTE.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  McEiiLiGOTT.  Our  youngsters  in  many  cases  tend  to  do  a  little 
bit  better  in  reading  and  a  little  bit  worse  in  math.  If  a  test  is 
skewed  so  that  it  gives  the  other  type,  of  youngsters  the  advantage, 
our  youngsters  will  be  eliminated  from  the  program, 

Mr.  QuiE.  In  a  test  I  have  seen  in  the  public  schools  there  is  such 
a  strong  co^'relation  between  difficulty  in  reading  and  math  that  it 
goes  up  to  the  90-percent  figure.  That  is  why  I  was  sui'prised  when 
you  indicated  there  wasn't  a  large  number.  You  always  find  young- 
sters who  can't  figure  out  their  matli,  but  they  are  good  readers. 

Evidently  there  is  a  difference  between  the  type  of  schools. 
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Mr.  jMcErxiaoTT.  We  also  have  circumstances,  "Congressman, 
wlicre  vai'ious  factors  come  into  play  where  the  public  school  district 
^vnnts  to  identify  youngsters  who  will  succeed  and  wlio  will  show  up 
well  in  test  scores  at  the  end  of  the  year's  project. 

So  eliminated  from  pi^oject  participation  are  those  youngsters  way 
down  at  the  bottom  of  the  scores.  They  are  not  included  in  the  title 
I  program  becnuse  sometimes  it  is  felt  that  they  won't  show  the 
most  growth  and  won't  come  up  with  nice  results  at  the  tail  end. 

;Mr.  QiJiK.  This  indicates  to  me  that  the  public  schools  fail  the  kid, 
'because  in  every  progi*am  we  find  there  is  a  tendency  to  cream, 
I'athcr  than  to  put  the  money  where  the  most  severe  handicap  exists. 

I  think  we  have  to  insist  on  the  title  I  program  reaching  those 
who  cjin't  read  at  all. 

Chairman  Pkrktns.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

!Mr.  QtriR.  Yes. 

Cliairman  Pekkins.  The  gentleman  is  seeking  to  write  an  alloca- 
tion formula  here. 

"Mi\  Q,t7iE.  I  am  not  seeking  anything  here  this  morning  but  to  tiy 
to  find  out  how  nonpublic  school  children  are  being  treated  pres- 
ently. 

Chairman  Pkrkixs.  Based  on  test  scores,  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
A^'hetJier  you  feci  we  ha^'e  the  necessary  data  to  indicate  to  the  extent 
that  we  should  allocate  funds  to  the  States? . 

_  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  scatter  the  funds  in  every  direc- 
tion ajid  get  away  from  the  concept  of  targeting  in  on  the  most  dis- 
ndvan-  aged  groups  hi  the  country. 

Now,  if  we  had  $6  billion  or  $8  billion  or  even  $3  billion,  I  would 
feel  that  the  theory^  of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  would  be 
much  sounder.  But  it  is  going  to  be  most  difficult  to.  obtain  those 
funds. 

I  want  to  ask  this  panel  whether  you  are  satisfied  with  the  distri- 
bution, fonnula  to  the  States,  the  allocation  of  funds,  and  how  you 
feel  that  we  can  improve  the  distribution  fonnula  ? 

T  thought  I  would  give  you  the  background  of  what  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Mijinesota  has  in  mind  and  I  will  let  you  take  that 
background  into  consideration  in  connection  with  your  answer. 

.Dr.  D'alessio*  Mr.  Chairman,  actually  I  am  not  an  authority;  I 
don't  have  expertise  in  the  allocation  formula  by  means  of  which 
title  I  funds  are  allocated  to  various  States. 

However,  in  our  written  testimony  we  did  suggest,  namely  that 
there  be  a  set  aside  established  at  the  local  level  of  the  funds,  so  that 
the  children  attending  the  nonpublic  schools  will  l3e  able  to  effec- 
tively participate  on  an  equitable  basis. 

Jlr.  Quin.  Let  me  ask  you  about  this  whole  question  of  who  is  the 
most  severely  disadvantaged  because  the  chairman  seems  to  indicate 
that  those  who  are  poor,  meaning  those  are  on  welfare,  who  come 
from  a  family  of  $2,000  income  or  less,  are  the  most  severely  disad- 
vantaged. 

Let's  take  a  child  \vl\o  can't  read  in  a  school  where  there  is  a  con- 
centrated group  of  poor  children  who  did  not  have  anv  books  at 
home.  Here  is  anotlier  child  livnig  m  another  area  and  his  pai'ents 
earn  quite  a  bit  of  money  and  there  is  no  poverty  iii  that  home  and 
^^'^t  cliild  can't  read  either. 
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^^Huch  one  is  the  most  handicapped  ? 
Mr.  Ford.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  QuiE.  Yes. 

^  Mr.  Ford.  Yon  are  asking  the  question  predicated  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Office  of  Education  is  administering  the  act  tne  way  it 
was  written.  When  you  and  I  sat  on  the  committee,  it  was  our  inten- 
tion that  educational  deprivation  be  on  some  bases  rather  than  the 
family  income  of  the  child  involved.  But  in  the  past  2  years  the 
guidelines  have  now  forced  title  I  funds  into  a  situation  where  you 
actually  must  determine  the  family  income  of  the  child  before  it 
goes  into  the  classroom  or  into  a  program  under  the  threat  that  if 
you  liave  too  many  nonreading  children  from  families  above  the 
poverty  level  in  the  classroom,  even  though  it  might  have  a  concen- 
tration of  poor  children,  that  you  might  be  told  that  that  is  impro- 
per use  of  title  I  funds  and  in  fact  some  cities  have  been  tola,  so 
that  the  impact  in  a  State  like  Michigan  is  that  they  are  now  requir- 
ing a  means  test  for  children  and  they  are  going  away  from  rather 
than  toAvard  the  kind  of  distribution  of  funds  we  had  in  mind. 

I  want  to  Icnow  whether  the  way  the  new  regulations  are  written 
have  had  an  impact  on  that  distribution. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Quie. 

Mr.  Quie.  Would  you  answer  my  question  ? 

Dr.  D'allESSIo.  I  think  they  are  both  educationally  disadvantaged 
although  I  think  the  ultimate  criterion  is  how  Congress  wants  to 
spend  :ts  money  in  terms  of  educational  disadvantagement. 

Mr.  Quie.  Now  in  J^our  school,  the  way  they  operate  wltli  tests,  it 
does  not  make  any  difference  what  the  income  of  that  child  is,  as 
long  as  the  school  is  in  the  target  area. 

Then  they  talce  the  test  and  those  children  can  be  from  families  of 
any  income,  isn't  that  correct? 

Mr.  Duffy.  That  is  correct.  That  is  also  correct  in  the  p^iolic 
schools. 

Mr.  Quie.  I  Icnow  it  is  but  of  coui'se  the  public  schools,  you  see,, 
have  the  detemination  to  make  of  whether  there  is  a  concentration 
of  poverty,  not  a  concentration  of.  educationally  disadvantagement, 
but  concentration  of  poverty  and  you  are  kind  of  stuck  with  that. 

If  you  have  schools  some  other  place  with  just  as  many  disadvan- 
taged Irids,  you  don't  get  a  cent  to  help  those  kids. 

Mr.  Duffy.  That  is  correct.  Educationally  disadvantaged  young- 
sters, right. 

Mr.  QuxE.  If  we  agree  with  Dr.  James  Colemans  theory,  the 
reason  why  kids  aren't  doing  well  is  that  they  don't  bring  advan- 
tages from  home  or  they  don't  sit  by  other  children  who  bring 
advantages  from  home. 

.  Here  is  the  child  in  another  school  who  sits  by  kids  who  bring 
advantages  from  home  and  he  is  still  disadvantaged.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  a  tougher  nut  to  crack  than  those  involved  in  the  schools 
where  they  are  in  target  areas. 

Mr.  Duffy.  I  would  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Quie.  I  will  yield  to  Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  BuKTON.  In  the  early  stage  of  deliberation  on  this  bill,  we 
thought  tliat  we  had  a  poverty  index.  I  would  hope  that  we  will  not 
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keep  compounding  the  problems  li«ave  had  in  the  past  in  this 
respect. 

.  I  liope  we  can  liave  a  yardstick  tliat  will  be  adequately  applied. 

Mr.  QiiiE,  When  1  started  to  ask  these  questions,  I  wanted  to  get 
at  the  testing  to  sec  if  they  used  adequate  testing. 

I  believe  that  tlie  fairest  thing  is  criterion  based  tests.  But  I  got 
involved  in  tlie  idea  of  distributing  funds  to  the  States. 

Mr.  Burton  and  I  talked  about  this  for  a  long  time  and  this  pres- 
ent formula  is  as  unfair  as  it  could  be,  as  proven  by  the  new  census 
information. 

Minnesota  has  58  percent  fewer  children  from  families  with  $2,000 
income  in  the  1970  census  than  was  the  case  in  the  1960  censsus. 

Nevada  has  25  percent  more  children  from  families  with  incomes 
of  $2,000  or  less  than  they  liad  in  the  1960  census  and  they  don't 
have  a  big  welfare  progi'am  AFDC,  so  they  didn't  count  them  all. 

That  is  about  as  unfair  as  can  be.  Both  the  gentlemen  from  Cali- 
fornia and  I  agree  that  is  a  loiisy  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Bottom.  Tliis  is  pi'edictable.  We  didn't  come  to  grips  with  it 
and  now  we  can  confirm  in  the  census  what  commonsense  led  us  to 
believe  before,  that  the  yardstick  we  had  was  not  relevant  to  a  real 
world  and  we  should  try  to  get  a  I'eal  world  yardstick  and  apply  it 
equitably. 

Jlr.  QuiE.  Tliat  is  right.  At  the  time  we  passed  this  act  in  1965, 
the  big  fad  was  poveity.  It  was  a  problem  but  I  tliink  you  realize 
that  it  was  a  fad.  The  most  recent  one  is  environment. 

Don't  misundei^stand  jne.  These  are  severe  problems,  but  what 
bothers  me  is  that  even  if  we  found  that  perfect  means  of  detennin- 
ing  who  is  in  poveity,  we  arai't  counting  all  of  the  children  that  are 
educationally  disadvantaged. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  what  I  said  yesterday.  I  think  we  have  to 
spend  a  lot  more  money  at  the  Federal  level  and  I  agree  you  have  to 
have  a  bypass  to  assure  that  your  students  are  treated  equitably. 

One  of  the  biggest  reasons  why  we  are  incorporating  more  under 
title  I  is  that  you  are  counting  cliildren  under  $2,000  as  being  in 
poverty.  They  don't  have  political  clout.  The  disadvantaged  are  not 
counted  in  the  fomula. 

I  am  trjang  to  find  a  means  to  test  and  determine  who  is  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  and  distribute  the  money  wherever  they  arre 
to  help  them.  Then  you  will  find  all  of  these  people  with  jDolitical 
clout,  with  educational  disadvantaged  clout  in  there  pumping  for 
money  to  pay  for  it,  and  we  would  be  yamping  for  that  1.5  billion  in 
a  big  liurry  because  we  would  feel  that  all  over  the  government. 

Tliat  is  a  strong  motivation  that  I  have  to  change  this. 

Now,  have  any  of  you  looked  at  national  assessment  to  see  how 
thoy  are  doing? 

Dr.  D'AiiEssio.  No. 

Mr.  Qttte.  I  think  this  is  going  to  be  pretty  good  assessment. 
Before  we  pass  this  legislation,  I  wish  some  of  you  would  look  at 
the  work  they  are  doing.  A  national  assessment,  that  is  like  a  Grallup 
Poll,  is  to  find  out  how  kids  are  doing  in  the  school.  They  do  that  on 
a  regional  basis  now  and  they  should  do  it  on  a  statewide  basis. 

It  would  be  alhelp  to  that  group  who  has  the  largest  number  of 
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non-public  scliool  cliildren  and  therefore  wc  should  have  the  compet- 
ence of  people  like  i\Ir.  Conscdine  in  the  legal  field  to  take  a  look  at 
tMt  as  well, 

Mr.  FouD  (presiding).  I  understand  sonie  of  the  panel  have  not 
presented  their  initial  statement.  Perhaps  it  would  be  helpful  if  we 
go  on  with  that  pai*t  of  the  i^resentation  so  they  can  be  questioned 
along  with  the  others. 

Mr.  Di3  Fko.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  one  additional 
roniai'k  on  my  presentation  and  then  Mr.  Paroth  will  talk  about  the 
St.  Louis  situation. 

I  mentioned  tliere  was  a  lawsuit  filed  with  regard  to  the  experi- 
ence in  Missouri  and  that  case  is  still  pending.  I  would  also  call  to 
your  attention  that  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  filed  a  brief  in 
tliat  case  and  to  that  extent  are  particii^ating  in  the  litigation. 

STATEMENT  OP  JEROME  R.  PORATH,  GOVERNMENT  COORDINATOR, 
ARCHDIOCESE  OP  ST.  LOUIS,  ST,  LOUIS,  MO. 

Mr.  PoRATir.  jMr.  Chaimrian  and  members  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  Jerome  E.  Porathj  director  of  government  programs  for  St. 
Louis  Ai'clidiocose. 

I  would  like  to  restrict  mj^  commeucs,  to  title  I  in  the  eity  of  St. 
Louis, 

We  have  found  over  the  past  5  or  6  years  since  initiation  of  title  I 
.  participation  of  nonpublic  sclioolchildren  in  the  city  of  St  Louis  has 
been  gros'^ly  inequitable. 

I  would  like  to  show  tl  is  to  you  by  pointing  out  some  of  the 
figures  on  the  amoimts  of  money  spent  in  comparison  between  public 
and  nonpublic  schoolchildren  ar.d  then  looking  at  the  types  of  pro- 
grams tliat  are  offered  for  both  public  and  nonpublic  schoolchildren. 

First  of  all  from  the  point  of  view  of  expenditure  per  pupil,  back 
in  10G9  the  pubhc  schools  expended  for  public  school  students  under 
title  I  over  $109.  The  nonpublic  scliool  students  received  $42  worth 
of  sei-vices.  In  1970,  it  was  $176  for  eligible  public  school  students 
and  $32  for  nonpublic  school  students.  In  1971,  $200  for  public  and 
S53  for  nonpublic  students.  In  1972,  we  had  a  very  interesting  situa- 
tion. There  was  almost  $300  appropriated  or  budgeted  for  use  by 
public  school  students,  $300  per  pupil.  We  don't  know  exactly  what 
the  initial  amoimt  that  was  originally  budgeted  for  nonpublic  school 
students  was  but  we  do  know  that  they  budgeted  $20,000  for  approx- 
imately 1,800  nonpublic  school  students  and  yet  they  budgeted 
$28,000  for  administrative  salaries  of  the  public  school  administra- 
tion. 

So  the  two  admunstratoi's  in  the  public  schools  were  getting  more 
than  1,800  nonpublic  schoolchildren  were  receiving  in  services.  We 
immediately  put  some  pressure  on  the  public  school  administrators 
and  tried  to  rectify  the  situation  and  the  budget  was  increased. 

Along  about  Apnl  we  received  a  per  pupil  allocatio2i  for  non- 
public school  students  which  was  relatively  close  to  that  allocation 
for  tlie  public  school  students  but  this  was  purely  a  paper  budget. 

This  is  what  happened.  Out  of  a  total  of  $532,000  that  we  budg- 
eted for  nonpublic  school  services,  40  percent  of  that  fnon^y  was 
never  spent.  The  reason  it  was  never  spent  is  because  the  public 
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school  did  not  set  up  progi'ams  for  the  nonpublic  school  students 
which  could  use  the  money. 

Let  me  cite  two  examples.  They  budgeted  $172,000  for  teacher 
inservice.  Then  they  set  up  a  limited  inservice  teacher-training-  serv- 
ice during  the  summei-  months.  There  was  not  enough  hours  during 
the  summer  nor  enough  teachers  to  use  up  $172,000.  Tliis  was  also 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  announcement  of  the  inservice  pro- 
gi'ams  occurred  so  late  in  the  school  year  that  many  of  the  teachei^s 
had  othei'  commitments  for  tlie  smnmer  and  were  unable  to  paitake 
of  these  pi'ogi'ams- 

So  out  of  $172,000  budgeted  for  inservice,  only  §545,000  was  ever 
spent.  This  was  the  maximum  that  we  could  have  used. 

Another  area  was  summer  school.  In  this  case  the  public  schools 
decided  they  would  have  sumiaer  classes  for  nonpublic  scliool  pupil.s. 
The}'-  had  done  this  for  a  numl^er  of  years  previously  and  found  that 
no  more  than  30  pei'cent  of  the  eligible  students  ever  attended  these 
summci'  classes. 

Ho^yever,  in  computing  their  budget  figure  for  nonpublic  school 
paiticipation,  they  took  tJie  total  number  of  eligible  studei\ts,  nuilti- 
plicd  it  by  summer  school  rate  and  came  up  with  tlieir  figure  that 
way. 

As  a  result  they  budgeted  $85,000  for  summer  school  -  programs. 
The  principals  of  the  nonpublic  schools  never  heard  about  these  pro- 
grams. In  fact,  the  last  day  of  the  school  year  I  was  in  the  office  of 
the  director  of  Government  programs  ior  the  St.  Louis  public 
sehoois  during  the  moi'ning  and  I  asked  him  could  you  give  me  a 
list  of  the  times  and  places  of  the  public  school  summer  programs  so 
I  c^an  get  the  word  to  the  principals  so  that  tliey  can  get  the  word  to 
the  children  before  thej^  are  dismissed  for  the  summer? 

He  told  me  we  don't  know  where  tliey  are  gomg  to  be  or  when 
they  ai*e  going  to  be.  As  a  result  we  were  only  able  to  identify  out 
of  over  1800  children,  12  children  who  actually  paiiiicipated  in  the 
summer  programs. 

Assuming  that  maybe  50  children  actually  made  it  to  the  summer 
classes,  there  was  only  $2,000  spent  out  of  this  budget.  So  just  in 
these  two  categories  alone  there  was  almost  40  percent  of  tlie  non- 
public school  budget  never  expended. 

Looking  at  the  differences  in  the  types  of  programs  offered  in  the 
public  and  non-public  school  students  we,see  a  greater  inequity. 

One  program  called  rooms  of  15  takes  1,100  children  for  the  entire 
schpoMay  eveiy  schoolday  for  the  entire  school  year  and  gives  them 
remedial  work  in  math,  reading,  and  language  arts. 

The  reading  improvement  teams,  another  one  of  thei^  programs 
dealing  with  over  10,000  public  schoolchildren,  works  with  the  chil- 
dren in  groups  of  5  to  10  for  45  minutes  a  day  every  day  during  the 
entii'e  scliool  year. 

The  other  two  programs  are  high  school  programs  and  these  are 
full  time  high  school  progi^ams  for  the  title  I  children. 

For  the  non-public  school  student^i  there  are  three  programs.  One  is 
loan  of  equipment  and  materials  for  use  during  the  schoolday. 

The  second  is  a  Saturdaj^  program  which  runs  for  15  weeks  3 
houi'S  a  week,  total  of  45  houi-s  of  service,  and  the  third  is  loan  of 
Q  lio\nsual  equipment  to  tlie  schools. 
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So  tlxat  in  comparing  the  two  programs,  there  is  no  comparison 
between  tlie  public  and  non-public  school  participation. 

In  trying  to  work  with  the  public  school  people  we  are  told  it  is 
the  way  the  situation  is  in  Missouri.  There  is  no  way  you  can  legally 
spend  the  money. 

As  a  result,  we  ask  and  recommend  that  some  kind  of  bypass 
mechanism  be  added  to  the  title  I  law  so  that  situations  like  this 
will  no  longer  contmue. 

Thank  you. 

[Mr.  Porath's  statement  follows :] 

Statement  of  Jerome  R.  Porath,  Government  Cooudinatob,  Arciiiuocese 
OF  St.  Louis,  St.  Louis,  Missoubi 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  was  remarkable  in 
that  it  provided  for  federally  funded  educational  programs  to  benefit  children 
enrolled  in  both  public  and  nonpublic  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  this 
country.  This  Act  brought  educators  from  both  the  public  and  private  sector 
togetlier  in  a  cooperative  educational  venture  directed  towards  the  good  of  all 
school  age  children.  As  such  this  Act  is  a  landmark  and  should  offer  a  pattern 
for  all  future  efforts  in  federal  aid  to  education. 

Although  there  have  been  problems  with  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  it  Jias  delivered  educational  services  to  children  who  may  have 
been  overlooked  in  the  regular  course  of  instruction  in  their  sohools.  Despite 
its  failures,  BSBA  should  be  strengthened  and  continued.  Having  learned  from 
the  mistakes  of  the  past,  we  are  ready  to  move  forward  in  service  of  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  the  children  of  this  country.  Now  is  not  the  time  to  scrap 
this  program  and  try  to  start  all  over  again  with  something  new.  Congress 
should  shore  up  the  weak  points  in  this  law,  appropriate  the  necessary  funds, 
and  give  this  country  the  support  in  education  it  so  desperately  needs  at  this 
time. 

My  remarks  will  be  limited  today  to  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act.  This  title  provides  special  educational  services  to  educa- 
tionally deprived  children  who  reside  in  economically  depressed  areas.  I  would 
like  to  draw  on  any  experiences  working  with  the  involvement  of  some  non- 
public school  children  iu  the  activities  funded  by  this  title.  In  doing  this,  I 
will  illustrate  what  has  been  going  on  in  the  City  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri  in 
Title  I,  what  could  happen  if  the  law  were  strengthened  and  continued,  and 
how  the  law  could  be  changed  to  give  greater  benefits. 

Hegarding  the  participation  of  nonpublic  school  children  in  Title  I  of  ESTA, 
the  federal  regulations  state  that  the  local  educational  agency  should  provide 
these  children  with  ''genuine  educational' opportunities"  which  are  comparable 
in  size,  quality,  and  scope  to  those  provided  to  the  children  enrolled  in  the 
public  schools.  In  St.  Louis,  Missouri  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  realization  of 
this  regulation.  Since  the  inception  of  Title  I,  the  services  have  not  been  com- 
parable for  nonpublic  school  children  in  St.  Liouis. 

Ojie  way  of  determining  whether  comparable  services  have  been  provided  by 
the  local  educational  agency  to  nonpublic  school  children  is  to  examine  the 
expenditures  made  for  those  services.  Although  the  amount  of  money  expended 
is  no  guarantee  of  the  quality  of  service  provided,  it  does  indicate  the  effort  of 
the  local  agency  to  provide  those  services.  In  examining  the  expenditures  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  and  the  four  preceeding  fiscal  years,  we  will  find  that 
the  money  spent  on  services  to  children  enrolled  in  nonpublic  schools  has  not 
been  comparable  to  the  amount  spent  on  the  public  school  children. 


TABLE      PER  PUPIL  AMOUNTS  BUDGETED  FOR  TITLE  I  PROGRAMS  BY  ST.  LOUIS  PUBLIC  5fCH00LS 


Fiscal  year 

Public  school 
pupi's 

Nonpublic  school 
pupils 

1969  

  $169.59 

  176.24 

  202. 45 

  298.80 

$42.55 
32.31 
53.68 
I  162. 16 

'  <  After  pressure  ffdm  nonpublic  school  sector,  halfway  through  the  fiscal  year,  this  was  raised  to  $268.24. 
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Looking  at  these  four  previous  years,  one  can  easily  see  that  the  money 
spent  on  providing  services  to  children  in  nonpublic  schools  has  not  been  com- 
parable to  that  spent  on  services  for  children  enrolled  in  the  public  schools. 

Table  I  also  shows  that  in  fiscal  year  1972  the  local  educational  agency 
increased  its  budgeted  expenditure  for  nonpublic  school  services  during  the 
fiscal  year.  The  St.  Louis  Public  Schools  requested  and  received  from  the  Mis- 
souri State  Department  of  Education  an  additional  $222,459  in  Title  I  funds 
on  April  6,  1072  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  service  to  nonpublic  school  chil- 
dren. However,  this  turned  out  to  be  an  increase  in  budget,  not  expenditure. 

After  the  additional  Title  I  funds  were  received,  the  budget  for  services  to 
nonpublic  school  children  amounted  to  $532,189.  Contained  in  this  total  are  two 
accounts  that  I  would  like  for  you  to  inspect.  Inservice  salaries  for"  teachers 
and  aides :  $172,800,  and  Summer  school  expenses  for  pupils :  $85,160.  After  the 
inservice  activities  were  completed,  only  $45,169.50  was  spent  out  of  this 
account.  The  reason  for  only  a  portion  of  the  funds  being  spent  is  that  this 
was  all  of  the  inservice  offered  that  could  maximally  he  utilized.  Some  teach- 
ers who  were  eligible  for  inservice  training  and  desired  to  attend  were  turned 
away  because  the  sessions  were  filled*  to  capacity.  Some  teachers  were  not  able 
to  use  the  inservice  opportunities  because  the  announcement  of  these  activities 
caine  so  late  in  the  year  that  they  had  other  activities  already  planned.  Out  of 
the  money  budgeted  for  summer  schools,  I  would  estimate  that  only  $2,250  was 
spent.  This  is  au  estimate  h  /jause  I  could  only  find  twelve  students  who 
actually  attended  these  classes,  but  I  would  assume  that  I  missed  some  and 
guess  tliat  fifty  students  took  part  in  these  activities.  Very  few  children  from 
the  nonpublic  schools  attended  these  summer  schools  because  there  was  no 
announcement  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  summer  classes  given  to  the  princi- 
pal of  the  nonpublic  schools.  Therefore,  word  never  got  to  the  pupils  and  their 
parents  of  this  opportunity.  The  net  result  is  this:  Out  of  $258,210  budgeted 
for  these  two  accounts,  only  $47,419.50  was  spent;  this  left  $210,790.50  unex- 
pended. When  you  compare  this  amount  to  the  total  budgeted  (532,189),  you 
will  find  that  approximately  40%  of  the  money  set  aside  for  nonpublic  school 
services  was  not  spent. 

For  the  current  fiscal  year  the  amount  budgeted  per  pupil  In  the  nonpublic 
schools  is  comparable  tc  the  amount  budgeted  per  pupil  in  the  public  schools. 
But  we  are  facing  the  situation  similar  to  the  one  of  last  year.  In  the  account 
set  aside  for  payhig  for  inservice  for  teachers  and  salaries  for  teaching  In 
after-school  programs  there  Is  $105,510.  For  projects  currently  going  on  or 
scheduled  to  start  this  spring  probably  only  sixty  to  seventy  thousand  of  this 
-will  be  spent.  While  we  will  have  more  money  spent  this  year  In  Title  I  pro- 
grams than  ever  before,  the  programs  will  not  be  as  extensive  as  the  funds 
available. 

If  we  were  to  forget  the  financial  side  of  the  picture  and  examine  the  type 
of  services  offered  to  nonpublic  school  children  as  compared  to  those  offered 
the  public  school  children,  we  would  see  an  even  greater  inequity. 

TABLE  II.— TITLE  I  ACTIVITIES  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1971 

Activity  title  Type  of  service 

Public  school  pupils: 

Rooms  of  lb  CiiUdren  receive  remedial  instruction  in  classes  of  15  pupUsor  less  in 

reading,  math,  and  language  arts.  This  is  all  day,  every  day,  for  the 
school  year. 

Reading  improvement  teams  Children  v/orl<  with  reading  specialists  for  45  mintues  each  day  to 

improve  their  reading  sl<ills. 

Lincoln  high  school  A  full  time  high  school  program  for  high  school  pupils  dismissed  from 

regular  school  because  of  behavioral  or  attendance  problems. 

-«Vori(-study  High  Schjo]  A  full  time  high  school  program  with  academic  and  worl<  experiences 

for  students  who  wouldleave  high  school  if  they  were  In  only  an 
academic  program. 

Nonpublic  school  pupils: 

Supplementary  reading  and  math  program.  Educational  equipment  and  materials  loaned  for  use  with  pupils. 

Saturday  remedial  program   A  2  to  3  hours  tutorial  program  in  math  and  reading  once  a  weelt  for 

15  to  16  weel(s. 

Audio  visual  services  The  loan  of  films  and  fitmstrips  for  use  with  the  title  I  pupils. 
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As  can  be  seen  for  Table  II  the  public  school  children  receive  special  classes 
on  a  daily  basis  to  help  them  overcome  their  educational  problems.  The  chil- 
dren in  the  nonpublic  schools  who  have  the  same  educational  problems  receive 
some  equipment  to  use  or  participate  in  a  once  a  week  session  for  part  of  the 
scliool  year.  This  is  clearly  not  a  genuine  educational  opportunity  which  i« 
comparable  to  that  offered  the  public  school  pupils. 

There  is  one  other  kind  of  activity  which  is  funded  by  Title  I.  This  is  the 
provision  of  Inservice  training  for  both  the  public  and  nonpublic  school  toach- 
ers.  This  is  conducted  on  a  fairly  equitable  basis  witli  only  ojie  difficulty. 
Mmiy  of  the  inservice  sessions  are  conducted  during  the  school  day.  The  public 
school  teachers  are  released  from  their  regular  classrooms  becaxise  Title  I  imya 
for  a  substitute.  The  nonX)ublic  .school  teachers  can  go,  but  there  is  no  payment 
for  their  substitutes. 

The  Title  I  programs  offered  to  public  school  pupils  are  really  succeeding  in 
overcoming  the  educational  problems  of  the  participants.  The  average  gain  in 
reading  i.s  one  to  two  njonths  higher  for  children  in  the  "Roojns  of  15"  pro- 
gram than  for  children  not  in  the  program.  Similar  gains  are  generated  in  the 
**Ueading  Improvement  Team"  program.  These  gains  are  bridging  the  reading 
deficiency  gap  of  these  iniblic  school  pupils.  Title  I  is  working  for  these  pui)ils. 
It*  such  programs  were.ex tended  to  the  pupils  in  nonpublic  schools,  they  could 
be  experiencing  the  benefits  of  Title  I  also. 

Why  does  this  situation  exist  in  St.  Louis?  The  answer  given  by  the  public 
school  officials  is:  "This  is  all  we  are  allowed  by  state  law."  The  inten^retu- 
tion  of  the  Missouri  attendance  laws  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the 
St.  Louis  Board  of  Education  prohibit  the  provision  of  services  In  the  public 
schools  for  nonpublic  school  children  during  the  school  day,  and  i)rohibit  serv- 
ices to  nonpublic  school  children  in  their  own  schools  during  the  school  day. 
Tlie  result  is  the  provision  of  limited  after-school  programs  and  materials  and 
equipment. 

As  yet  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  has  been  unable  to  help  in  the 
correction  of  this  situation.  Even  if  they  did  take  action,  the  school  laws  in 
•  Missouri  would  not  change.  There  is  a  solution  to  this  problem.  Congress  could 
amend  Title  I  of  the  ESEA.  by  adding  to  this  title  a  *'by-pass"  provisirn  such 
as  that  written  into  section  30G  of  Title  III  of  ESEA.  Such  a  provision  would 
allow  the  federal  funds  to  "by-pass"  the  State  of  Missouri  and  its  restrictions 
so  that  services  could  go  to  nonpublic  school  children  on  an  equitable  l)asis. 
The  "by-pass"  provision  of  Title  III  has  recently  been  invoked  for  two  projects 
hi  the  state  of  Missouri  because  of  the  restrictions  cited  here  in  regard  to 
Title  I.  If  Congress  were  to  insert  such  a  provision  in  Title  I,  this  action 
Would  go  a  long  way  in  insuring  the  equitable  treatment  of  all  school  age  chil- 
dren that  Congress  intended  when  it  first  passed  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  in  19C5,  . 

STATEMENT  OP  REV.  CHARLES  PATRICK  lAFERTY,  O.S.A.,  PRESI- 
DENT, AUGUSTINIAN  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  VILLANOVA, 
PA. 

Patlier  Lafkrty.  Mr.  Cliairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
am  Reverend  Charles  Laferty,  Villanova  Univei^ity. 

I  was  a  director  of  a  research  project  sponsored  by  the  President's 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Supplementary  Centei's  and  Services 
on  the  involvement  of  non-public  schoolchildren  in  title  III  Projects 
ofESEA. 

Chairman  Pekkixs.  Without  objection  the  statement  of  Reverend 
Laferty  will  be  entered  hi  the  record  at  this  point  and  you  can  sup* 
plement  any  way  that  you  wish. 

[The  statement  referred  to  follows:] 

Statement  OF  Kev.  Chai^les  Patrick  LAFEnTY,  O.S.A.,  Prksidkxt,  Atiqustin'tak 
EnucATiON'AL  Association,  Villas; ova  Univehsity,  Villaxova,  Pen^nsylvania 

Q  Nonpublic  school  children  comprise  10%  of  the  elementary  and  secondary 
I  I/^"ehool  population  of  the  United  States.  In  a  recent  survey*  on  the  equity  of 
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ijoiiiiiiblic  school  children  participating  in  ESEA  Title  in  projects,  one  project 
in  four,  Involving  some  841,791  nonpublic  school  children,  shows  a  significant 
lack  of  participation  of  these  children. 

Keasons  for  this  lack  of  participation  include  restrictive  characteristics  of 
state  and  local  legislation,  project  design,  communications  and  interest  prob* 
leiiib.  and  operational  ditTiculties.  In  my  judgment,  most  of  the  problems,  wliile 
not  inhierent  in  the  law,  can  be  resolved  by  amending  and  clarifying  the  exist- 
ing law  and  its  intent. 

A*roj)ortionate  participation  of  nonpublic  school  children  was  least  in  three 
typf^s  of  projects:  Technology^  Curriculum,  and  Per.sonnel  ajid  Instruction. 
Kesvsons  are:  imavailability  of  technical  equipment  on  nonpublic  school  prop- 
erty; inability  of  nonpublic  school  children  to  share  in  Title  III  projects  at 
publie  school  locations  during  regular  school  hours;  lack  of  source  of  compen- 
sation for  nonpublic  school  staff  for  personnel  training  in  terms  of  released- 
time  compensation. 

Restrictive  state  constitutions  or  local  legislation  can  present  a  difficult 
situation  in  transmitliug  federal  funds.  Wliile  a  bypass  mechanism  for  Title 
III  exi.sts,  factors  of  time  lapse  and  application  detail  required  have  dimin- 
i«}iod  its  widespread  use  by  nonpublic  school  officials. 

More  suited  to  legal  revision  are  parts  of  the  law  dealing  with  operational 
injiiity. 

TJie  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  which  gives  federal  money  to 
tlie  states  and,  through,  the  state  the  local  education  agency  for  Title  III  proj- 
»-*  ects,  requires  tlmt  money  be  used  for  all  school  children  who  fit  the  project 
and  are  in  tiie  local  education  agency  area  to  be  served  by  the  project  As  a 
result,  the  local  education  agency  becomes  a  steward  for  all  children,  although 
it  is  not  organized  to  be  a  steward  for  all  children — ^just  an  administrative 
unit  for  public  school  children.  Some  specific  revisions  in  Title  III  would  fur* 
ther  the  purpose  of  the  legislation  follow.  First,  the  law  should  include  a  much 
■clearer  chart  of  'how  nonpublic  schools  may  initiate  projects.  Second,  there 
.should  be  a  much  clearer  spelling-out  of  the  development  of  state  plans,  includ- 
ing more  involvement  of  the  entire  nonpublic  sector  in  determining'  needs. 
Third,  in  criteria  for  approval  of  projects,  there  should  be  true  proportionate 
representation  of  nonpublic  school  children — too  many  projects  simply  list  tlie 
number  of  nonpublic  school  students  in  the  district  and  then  put  down  the 
right  percentage  as  served  by  the  project.  Fourth,  the  law  should  be  mucli 
more  liberal  in  the  use  of  equipment — ^like  Title  II,  where  books  are  'loaned,'* 
but  when  worn  out  are  returned  to  a  central  depository.  Fifth,  it  should  be 
recognized  that  relnibur.sement  of  stafC  for  training  tor  Title  III  projects  is 
nuich  more  difficult  for  nonpublic  than  for  public  schools,  and  the  lack  can 
.severely  limit  nonptiblic  school  participation  In  Title  III. 

Another  area  an  amended  Act  can  help  is  communications.  While  many  proj- 
•ect  directors  are  not  familiar  with  the  requirements  or  meclmnlsni  of  notifying 
-nonpublic  schools  about  projects,  a  high  percentage  recognize  that  this  's\'us  not 
done  and  a  larger  group  received  or  knew  of  no  acknowledgement  or*no\ipul)Hc 
school  interest  before  submitting  the  proposal  to  the  state  level.  Yet  state  rec- 
ords show  such  notification  as  routinely  given  at  the  local  education  agency 
level.  The  boundary  ]U'oblems  between  school  territories,  school  districts,  local 
education  agencies  and  dioceses  and  private  schools  compound  the  notification 
problem ;  who  to  notify  is  a  problem?  Local  education  agencies  and  state  le.vel 
comnmnication  should  include  all  schools  as  recipients,  not  just  school  systems, 

Reconimendatiun  U — Project  proposals  should  indicate  in  clearer  detail  the 
planning  and  operational  involvement  of  the  nonpublic  school  sector, 

Reconunendation  2.— Pilot  study  type  projects  should  include,  in  their  pro- 
posal, details  of  applicability  to  all  schools  In  the  local  education  agency  in- 
volved. 

Recommendation  3, — The  law  should  be  amended  to  permit  the  storage  use 
of  certain  project  equipment  on  nonpublic  school  property,  in  a  manner  analo- 
gous to  Title  II. 

Recommendation  ^. — The  law  should  be  amended  to  permit  compensation  for 
staff  released  time  for  nonpublic  school  personnel  on  the  same  basis  as  public 
school  personnel.  This  w»ould  give  a  more  positive  thrust  that  the  funds  pro- 
mote "innovations  in  a  local  context.** 

Rccomm nidation  5.— Certain  sections  of  the  law  should  be  rew^ritten  to  pro- 
•vide  greater  equity  of  participation  by  nonpublic  school  children.  Specifically: 
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Section  305(a)(2)(A)— -The  State  Advisory  Council  should  have  representa- 
tion proportionate  to  the  public  school/nonpublic  school  student  population  as 
its  first  norm  of  composition. 

The  law  should  require  that  the  wording  of  State  manuals  should  reflect  th€^ 
exact  wording  of  the  law  and  the  Office  of  Education  Administrative  Manual 
m  providing  for  nonpublic  school  children. 

llccommmdation  6.— Direct  mailing  of  appropriate  literature  and  communis 
cations  about  Title  III  should  be  made  to  all  schools,  by  the  State  Advisory 
Council  for  statewide  notices,  by  the  local  education  agency  for  all  schools  in 
their  district.  Neither  assumptions  of  awareness  nor  lack  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  nonpublic  schools  should  be  presumed. 

Recommendation  7.— State  Title  III  manuals  should  specify  to  a  greater  de- 
gree than  now  exists  the  legal  and  communication  requirements  of  local  educa- 
tion agencies  for  project  approval. 

Rccotmnendation  8.— Certain  sections  of  the  law  should  be  rewritten  to  pro- 
vide greater  effectiveness  of  participation  by  nonpublic  school  children. 
Specifically : 

Section  304(a) — To  state  that  nonpublic  school  personnel  sJiould  be  included 
as  fiuch  from  the  time  of  needs  determination  onward. 

Section  304(b)  (1)  (B)— -To  stress  that  nonpublic  school  children  should  be- 
provided  for  in  terms  of  needs  and,  hence,  in  project  designs*. 

*  An  AasesHme^vt  of  tJie  Involvetnent  of  Nonpullio  School  Gliihlrcn  in  Title 
III  Projects  of  the  Eletncntarp  and  Secondnry  Education  Act,  by  Rev.  Charles 
Patrick  Laferty,  O.S.A.,  a  Research  Project  sponsored  by  the  President's  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Supplementary  Centers  and  Services.  The  survey » 
completed  in  the  past  18  moutlis,  was  based  on  a  stratified  sample  of  Title  III 
projects  on-going  in  FY  1970. 

Fatlier  Lafrrty.  Today  botli  educators  and  citizens  are  concerned 
about  educational  opportunities  of  all  children.  The  problem  of 
equal  educational  opportunity  has  become  a  real  issue  for  many  peo- 
ple. Private  schools  can  afford  possible  solution  of  some  of  today's- 
educational  problems  if  the  persons  supporting  and  working  in  these 
schools  have  equal  access  to  resources  such  as  government  funds. 

Title  III  is  a  major  source  of  funds  with  which  schools  may  en- 
gage m  creative  innovative  change.  Non-public  schools  may  apply 
for  title  III  funds  only  through  their  locul  public  education  agen- 
cies. 

This  procedure  is  rarely  followed  and  participation  bv  hon-public- 
schoolchildren  in  title  III  is  largely  a  matter  of  their  being  included 
m  one  degree  or  another  in  the  activity  of  a  public  school  title  III 
project. 

]^'rany  public  school  title  III  project  directors  are  conscientious 
and  well-motivated  about  including  non-public  school  participants- 
both  students  and  teachers  in  their  programs* 

Many  others  are  not  so  conscientious.  I  have  submitted  to  this  comr 
mittee  a  statement  indicating  tlie  chief  areas  of  title  II  design  and 
operations.  I  believe  we  need  legislative  action  to  hicrease  non-public- 
scliool  participation.  ' 

The  basis  of  my  statement  to  the  committee  is  two-fold. 

First,  ESEA  title  III  is  a  law  for  all  schoolchildren  and  channels 
funds  from  Federal  Government  through  the  States  to  the  local  edu- 
cation agencies  and  imposes  on  these  agencies  an  obligation  to  act  as 
stewards  for  all  schoolchildren  as  far  as  title  III  is  concerned. 

A  second  basis  we  emphasize  is  a  comment  of  Dr.  D'Alessio:  That 
in  ESEA  title  III,  it  is  clearly  the  intent  of  Congress  that  non-pub- 
lic schoolchildren  participate  effectively  in  the  programs. 

Without  amending  title  IIT  legislation,  I  do  not  believe  the  State- 
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and  local  levels  are  equitably  joined  with  the  Federal  level  in  carry- 
ing out  the  mind  of  the  Congi'css.  The  non-public  school  sector,  par- 
ents, children,  ajid  educators  have  little  to  ^ain  for  their  effort 
through  title  III  unless  major  changes  are  made  in  the  law. 

Research  data  and  opinions  and  attitudes  of  the  non-public  school 
sector  shows  this.  The  two-problems  area  in  title  III  are  in  the  plan- 
ning and  design  of  the  projects  which  to  a  great  measure  excludes 
non-public  school  participation.  The  determination  of  needs  of  all 
schoolchildren  ^vliicli  is  still  thwarted  despite  the  activities  of  State- 
advisory  councils. 

Communicatiojis  among  educational  personnel  and  true  participa- 
tion; My  statement  submitted  ofl'ers  specific  recommendations  in. 
each  of  these  areas. 

I  think  with  legislative  amendment,  it  is  certainly  possible  for  leg- 
islators and  communities  to  get  a  balanced  insight  into  change  ef- 
forts in  education. 

Title  III  can  provide  a  means  for  rapid  dissemination  of  success- 
ful  education  and  it  can  be  a  unifjdng  force  for  all  members  of 
society. 

Title  III  should  be  a  title  for  all  children  a  way  to  transcend  tlie 
economic  ratio  and  sectarian  lines  and  sharing  in  it  has  been  iu; 
many  instances  and  should  be  in  all  a  matter  of  pride  for  some  of 
these  citizens  and  local  communities. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr,  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  I  might,  can  I  ask  a  couple  of 
questions  of  the  panel? 

Mr.  Ford.  How  many  members  of  the  panel  have  not  yet  had  an 
opportunity  to  speak? 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  I  have  a  couple  of  questions.  I  was  interested  in 
what  Father  was  saying  a  moment  ago. 

Is  the  inequity  in  the  share  of  the  non-public  schoolcMldren  re- 
ceiving  funds  a  matter  of  intention  of  the  local  district  or  is  it  the 
fact  they  believe  they  are  restricted  by  constitutional  limitations,. 
State-church  problems,  and  what  have  you  ? 

Father  Lafbrty.  In  a  few  States  there  are  restrictions  of  their 
own  State  constitution.  These  are  in  very  few  States.  I  foimd  that 
the  main  I'estrictions  are  poor  communications  which  are  not  spelled 
out  adequately  in  the  law  and  almost  complete  lack  of  planning  on 
the  State  level  to  determine  what  are  the  needs  of  children  ,  of  all 
school  children  not  simply  public  school  childi-en. 

So  it  is  the  needs  determination. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  The  essence  of  your  statement,  Father,  is  that  even 
though  things  may  perhaps  improve  as  they  have  in  Missouri,  there 
is  an  indication  tliat  if  Congress  were  to  put  in  bypasses  or  man- 
dates or  guidelines  to  the  local  agencies,  this  would  be  a  preferable 
way  to  insure  an  equitable  distribution  of  money? 

Mr.  LAPERTr.  This  would  be  true  in  title  I.  More  would  be  needed 
for  title  III. 

Mr.  Mazzou.  I  wonder  if  there  have  been  any  studies  made  in 
Congress  with  regard  to  the  importance  of  long-range  help  of  the  • 
parochial  school  system  across  the  country.  Dr.  D'Alessio,  regarding; 
improvement  of  title  I  as  you  are  suggesting  today  ? 
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Dr.  D'Alessio.  Congressman,  first  of  all  the  thrust  of  ESEA  is 
the  participation  of  children  in  given  programs  based  upon  identifl- 
able  needs  for  specific  purposes, 

I  don't  think  that  anyone  present  around  this  table  would  dispute 
the  educational  purpose,  the  educational  intent,  the  educational 
objectives  of  ESEA. 

J  also  think  that  the  nonpublic  sector  and  Catholic  school  sector  in 
particular  has  a  <?reat  deal  to  give  in  the  areas  specified  by  tlie  var- 
ious titles  of  the  ESEA. 

^  ^hmk  that  tlie  fact  that  in  our  title  I  statement  today  we  said 
that  the  intent  of  the  law  is  kind  of  melded  with  our  own  commit- 
ment to  social  justice  in  the  urban  and  iiniercity  areas  through  equal 
educational  opportunity  for  all  children,  which  is  a  long  answer  to  a 
short  question. 

Mr.  Mazzou.  It  is  quite  a  profound  question  really. 

Di'.  D'Alessio.  I  would  say,  one,  in  summaryj  I  think  the  inten- 
tion and  the  pui'poses  of  ESEA  and  our  purposes  are  very  similar 
especially  when  it  comes  to  the  education  of  disadvantaged  children. 

In  title  III,  I  think  our  educators  have  been  concerned  about  the 
fact  that  educationally  we  do  have  something  to  offer  and  we  would 
like  to  offer.  I  am  talking  here  about  educational  innovation.  I  think 
the  concept  of  title  III  is  an  extremely  important  and  viable  concept 
because  I  do  think  that  school  systems  and  children  attending  these 
schools  and  teachers  teaehijig  in  them  need  the  thrust  that  is  given 
their  programs  by  title  III. 

Mr.  jMazzoli.  I  am  impressed  by  tire  statistics  you  mentioned  in 
yov-.  statement,  that  some  two  out  of  five  students  hi  the  10  large 
American  cities  happen  to  be  in  nonpublic  schools  I  assume  that  80 
percent  of  them  you  would  consider  to  be  downtown,  potentially  dis- 
advantaged cliildren. 

Accordingly,  the  mission,  as  I  understand  it  from  those  figures,  of 
the  existing  parochial  system  is  one  of  delivery  of  education  to  those 
who  deeply  need  an  educauon. 

If  I  further  understand  it,  if  we  continue  with  what_  might  be 
considered  in  legislative  shorthand  an  inequitable  distribution  of 
title  I  and  other  money,  then  this  might  thwart  the  completion  of  this 
mission,  which  is  to  deliver  the  best  possible  eduation^to^ those  who 
need  it  more  than  some  of  their  other  colleagues.  I  wonder  if  you 
would  have  any  assistance  for  me  on  this  one  problem.  We  heard, 
when  the  chairman  presided  over  recent  hearings,  talk  about  the 
ci^itical  mass,  which  is  tlie  amount  of  dollars  educators  feel  would 
luu'c  an  impact  on  the  child  who  needs  compensatory  education. 

Less  than  the  so-called  critical  mass  means  you  have  diluted  the 
money,  that  you  are  not  helping  anybody.  You  have  very  little  real 
help  for  the  kids. 

If  the  critical  mass  is  really  what  is  needed,  do  you  feel  that  given 
an  equitable  distribution  under  present  funding  situations  that  we 
i-eally  accomplish  much  ? 

Dr.  D'Alessio.  I  would  say,  Mr.  Congressman,  that  any  amount 
or  any  services  or  any  goods  tliat  are  delivered  to  title  I  type  schools 
are  extremely  important,  extremely  significant. 

As  regards  the  critical  mass  concept,  I  am  not  familiar  with  it 
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cmougli  to  say  that  at  x  amount  of  dollars  we  are  not  effecting  fa- 
vorable educational  change.  I  think  it  is  almost  analogous  to  saying 
w'Q  could  teach  26  children  but  not  27.  It  is  kind  of,a„nebulous  or  a 
grey  area.  But  I  do  think  that  any  moneys,  any  goods,  any  services 
that  can  be  delivered  to  ui-ban  and  innercity  children,  in  both  sector, 
are  needed  vitally* 

Sir.  Mazkolt.  I  appreciate  tl:at,  Doctoz-,  and  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  his  willingness  to  slip  me  in  at  this  point.  My  sister-in-law,  a  lay 
woman,  happens  to  be  principal  of  a  parachial  elemenlai-y  school  at 
home.  My  wife  taught  in  a  parochial  secondary  school. 

Aronncl  our  house,  the  health  and  well-being  and  the  vitality  of 
the  parochial  system  is  important  personally.  As  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  as  a  legislator  affecting  210  million  people,  I  hope  I  con- 
sider it  in  that  fashion  as  important  too  from  the  standpoint  of  de- 
liveiing  these  services. 

We  will  be  confronted  with  very  difficult  decisions  to  make  this 
year  with  respect  to  elementary  and  secondary  education  as  a  con- 
cept and  with  respect  to  its  various  functions. 

I  would  think  from  the  little  bit  I  have  been  with  you  this  morn- 
ing that  you  have  made  an  important  point — that  this  comniittce 
should  look  into  improvements  of  the  delivery  of  these  goods. 

The  gentleman  who  is  chaii'ing  was  one  of  the  original  workers 
when  the  bill  w\as  passed.  The  indications  are  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Congress  to  benefit  all  disadvantaged  children. 

I  would  hope  we  could  make  eiforts  in  that  direction. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Duffy? 

Mr.  DuFFr.  Congre^man  Mazxoli.  I  would  like  to  respond  to 
your  critical  mass  (juestion. 

From  my  experience  in  New  York  State,  the  allocation  in  New 
York  State  would  be,  say,  $125  million  filtering  down  to  New  York 
City. 

We  have  found  over  the  past  number  of  years  that  the  State  de- 
termines per  pupil  expenditure  per  title  I  child.  Two  years  ago  the 
per  pupil  expenditure  was  $200.  The  following  year  the  per  pupil 
expenditure  was  $300.  This  year  the  per  pupil  expenditure  is  $400. 

Yet,  we  find  that  over  the  3  years,  the  allocation  coming  to  New 
York  City  remained  the  same.  So  the  critical  mass  was  increased  but 
the  level  of  funding  or  the  appropriations  never  increased. 

Consequently  we  found  that  those  children  able  to  participate  in 
those  progi-ams  were  less  and  less  each  year*  ' 

This,  I  guess,  is  a  frustrating  problem  to  educators  knowing  that 
there  are  a  tremendous  number  of  children  needing  these  services 
and  yet  we  have  to  cut  back  on  these  programs  each  year  because  the 
critical  mass  is  increased  but  the  appropriations  are  never  increased. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  I  would  only  add  a  rejoinder  at  this  point.  As  a  per- 
sonal example,  my  sister-in-law's  school  is  in  an  area  which  could 
not  be  considered  an  impacted  area  or  an  innercity  area,  but  she  is 
at  the  house  enough  to  tell  us  the  number  of  children  in  her  school 
who  could  benefit  by  some  enhancement  of  the  educational  system. 

She  says  that  title  II  money,  the  part  that  deals  with  libraries  and 
books  and  equipment,  iieems  to  be  in  pretty  good  shape  and  they 
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seem  to  get  wliat  tliey  need  of  tliat.  Tlierc  is  however,  no  way  tliey 
can  get  title  I,  title  III  or  some  other  money  of  that  nature. 

It  really  breaks  my  heart  because  the  philosophy  is  to  try  to  help 
those  who  have  the  need,  and  we  have  an  imperfect  way  of  locating 
and  identifying  those  children.  If  w^e  could  not  only  enhance  the 
money  \yliicJi  is  always  critical  and  esseutiaL  but  also  improve  the 
way  of  identifying  the  kids,  because  as  tlie  chairman  knows,  in  his 
own  hometown  the  people  live  side-by-side  and  tliey  have  virtually 
the  same  needs  but  because  of  graphic  lines  that  arc  drawn,  the  ball- 
gamc  is  over. 

I  thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  COX,  RESEARCH  ASSISTANT,  MISSOURI 
CATHOLIC  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  Cox.  Mv.  Cliairman,  I  am  William  Cox,  assistant  director  of 
the  ;^Iissoln•i  Catholic  Conference.  I  am  gohig  to  try  to  be  as  brief  as 
possible.  ]\Iy  testhnony  will  relate  to  the  title  III  by-pass  situation 
in  Missouri.' 

As  was  already  related  to  you,  we  liave  had  substantial  problems 
in  Missouri  since  the  inception  of  ESEA  in  13105,  m  tei'ms  of  getting 
nonpublic  school  children  participating  adequately  in  ESEA. 

Last  Marcli  w^c  decided  to  go  ahead  after  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  title  III  program  at  Lincoln  University  to  request  that  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  invoke  the  bypass  and  permit  eligi- 
ble i.onpublic  school  children  to  participate  in  this  program. 

0\<v  request  for  the  implementation  of  the  bypass  included  a  state- 
ment by  the  project  director  that  it  did  not  effectively  handle  pri- 
vate school  children  because  of  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  the 
project  by  the  State  De.partnieni  of  Education  and  it  also  included  a 
statement  from  the  State  director  of  title  III  indicating  that  there 
was  no  choice  but  that  these  children  had  to  be  served  in  terms  of 
the  restrictions  set  by  the  State  board  of  education  Jind  that  he  real- 
ized that  if  it  w^ere  not  for  these  resf fictions  these  children  would  be 
able  to  participate  more  adequately. 

Our  own  investigation  revealed  things  like  this  particular  pro- 
gram was  a  reading  diagnostic  program.  It  took  approximately.  8 
hours  to  diagnose  each  student. 

Since  the  program  for  all  practical  purposes  .was  only  open  to  pri- 
vate school  children  for  approximately  1  hour  a  day,  it  took  some  of 
the  children  8  hours  or  an  hour  each  day  to  get  properly  diagnosed. 

It  took  public  school  children  approximately  a  day  and  a  half. 
The  real  problem  with  that  was  that  many  of  these  children  were 
rural  children.  Some  lived  a  round  trip  distance  60  miles  away  from 
the  project  and  it  took  parents  driving  them  in  a  total  480^niiles  to 
get  the  child  properly  diagnosed  and  a  prescription  given  for  absolu- 
tion to  his  problem,       '  \ 

We  made  the  re(]^uest  for  the  bypass.  It  seemed  clear  to  us  that\be- 
cause  of  the.  historical  problems  m  Missouri  because  of  the  evidence- 
we  provided,  because  of  the  evidence  in  terms  of  the  project  .director 
and  state  director  of  title  IH  that  it.  should  be  almost :  self-evident 
thot  the  bypass  should  be  invoked  here.        :  .  •    !  ...  -  . 
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We  heard  just  about  notliing  for  6  moiitlis  other  than  what  ap- 
peared to  xis  to  be  bureiuicratic  dehiys. 

Finally,  in  August  we  came  to  Washington,  f I'ustrated  and  at  con- 
siderable expense  and  met  M'ith  U.S.  OlUee  of  Education  oilicials* 
They  told  us  that  they  requested  the  State  Department  oi'  Education 
in  Missouri  to  investigate  tlie  problem  and  that  j\Iissouri  hud  re- 
turned a  report  but  it  was  inadequate  and  thoy  sent  it  back  asking 
for  further  information. 

We  told  them  we  felt  it  was  totally  inadequate  to  the  problem 
that  they  should  send  a  team  out  to  Missouri  if  they  needed  decider 
and  better  evidence. 

We  left  Wasliington.  They  said  they  were  going  to  do  whatever 
they  could. 

Approximately  in  October;  since  notliing  had  been  done  at  this 
point,  to  satisfy  us,  we  felt  that  it  was  important  that  the  President 
understand  what  was  going  on,  nujuely,  in  liglit  of  this  statement 
that  p?-ivate  scliool  children  should  be  rcceivijig  better  services,' that 
private  scliool  cliildreji  should  be  getting  aid  in  certaiji  instances. 

We  also  felt  it  important  for  him  to  understajid  because  we  w^ere 
keeping  the  Catholic  people  of  jMissouri  aware  of  the  situation 
througli  the  diocese  and  the  press  and  it  was  becoming  clear  to  them 
if  they  could  not  get  j^ervices  through  a  project  already  in  law,  de- 
sigjied  to  help  tlieir  children,  that  any  talk  about  future  programs 
seemed  to  be  very  doubtful. 

As  the  time  approached  November  7,  it  became  clear  to  us  that  ^ 
there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  flurry  at  USOE,  either  they 
started  to  become  more  concerned  about  the  problem  and  bj^  October 
31  we  got  a  call  from  the  deputy  commissioner  of  school  systems  in- 
dicating reluctantly  to  us  that  they  were  finding  that  the  Missouri 
situation  was  inequitable  witli  regard  to  tlie  participation  in  public 
school  children. 

He  indicated  they  were  sending  a  telegram  to  the  ]Missouri  com- 
missioner giving  him  15  days  to  respond  otherwise  the  bypass  would 
be  invoked. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  last  month  the  bypass  was  invoked  on 
two  projects  in  Missouri.  Our  concern  is  not  that  bypass  was  in- 
voked. Our  concern  is  that  it  took  us  an  entire  year  within  an  elec- 
tion on  November  7  to  get  tlie  bypass  invoked. 

There  were  20  other  programs  in  Missouri  where  private  school 
children  are  not  getting  adequate  services  through  title  III.  We 
would  hope  that  the  committee  would,  tlu"ough  proper  legislation, 
probably  try  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  bypass. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Ford/ I  was  going  to  ask  Father  Laferty  and  if  anyone  else 
can  respond,  i>]ease  do  so. 

You  recall  the  histoiy  of  title  III.  Many  of  us  originally  thought 
that  was  going  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  titles  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Act.  Even  though  it  was  not  bigger  in  terms  of 
dollars,  it  was  a  lot  bigger  theii  than  it  was  now. 

We  anticipated  tliis  was  going  to  be  the  place  where  we  could  get 
advantage  in  terms  of  translating  educational  theory  into  practice 
and  in  demonstration  projects  that  w^ould  affect  education  in  this 
country  in  a  positive  way. 
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Do  you  have  any  information  that  you  could  make  available  to  the 
committee  on  the  participation  of  nonpublic  school  studen':3  in  the 
I)rograms  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  that  transferred 
title  III  to  the  States? 

There  is  a  bloc  grant  as  distinguished  from  what  has  been  hap- 
pening since.  This  is  important  in  terms  of  wliat  we  might  do  witli 
respect  to  modifying  that  election,  and  in  terms  of  other  issues  that 
will  be  raised  this  year  in  nigard  to  revenue  sharing  in  particular. 

Father  Laferty,  your  statement  indicates  that  your  survey  was 
made  in  1971  and  1972.  AVas  it  only  as  to  the  participation  at  that 
time  or  did  it  go  back  in  time  to  what  participation  had  been  in  the 
past? 

Father  Lafkrty.  Congressman,  the  survey  made  at  that  time  dealt 
with  fiscal  year  1970  which  was  the  last  year  for  which  the  Federal 
organization  of  title  III  activities.  So  that  was  the  last  year  the 
Office  of  Education  could  supply  project  directors  reports  and  appli- 
cations from  tlio  State  advisory  councils. 

Ml'.  Ford.  On  the  basis  of  research  you  have  done,  would  we  be 
able  to  find  some  place  where  we  could  get  enough  data  to  make 
such  a  comparison,  a  comparison  between  the  participation  when  it 
was  a  directive  program  with  grants  being  made  directly  from  here, 
with  the  time  when  the  granting  authority  was  shifted  to  State 
agencies? 

Father  Laferty.  The  research  that  I  submitted  in  my  testimony 
\vould  deal  with  fiscal  1970  which  would  be  before  the  transfer.  To 
my  knowledge  the  Office  of  Education  even  yet  does  not  have  suffi- 
cient data  to  supply  citizens  or  the  Congress  with  an  adequate  anal- 
3'sis  of  how  it  is  done  since  then. 

Mr.  Ford.  Does  that  suggest  that  since  title  III  was  shifted  to 
State  control  that  the  Office  of  Education  has  not  really  set  up  a 
mechanism  to  keep  track  of  ^vhat  has  happened  to  it? 

Father  Laferty.  In  my  oj)inion5  yes. 

Dr.  DVlessio.  Mr.  Chairman,  \ve  could  make  every  effort  to 
secure  the  type  of  information  that  you  have  requested.  . 

Mr.  Ford.  You  know  contemporaneous  with  that  change  there  was 
considerable  change,  in  the  attitude,  including  my  own  and  a  lot  of 
members  with  respect  to  continued  fighting  for  funding  for  that 
program  beciiuse  wc  really  believed  that  .it  changed  the  entire  char- 
acter of  what  we  had  set  up  originally  and  placed  it  in  a  forum 
with  strings  tliat  we  never  mtended  that  title  III  would  have  to 
withstand.  -  : 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  watch  Micliigan  very  closely  and  I 
think  that  we  have  been  pleased  with  enhghtened  education  in  my 
State,  but  I  don't  think  title  II  has  been  doing  very  much  since  it 
became  a  State  program  because  there  are  just  too  many  powerful 
local  political  demands  on  that  money  and  it  becomes  subject  to  an 
awful  lot  of  pressure  when  it  is  in  the  State  capit^^^^  .      :  .: 

So  we  really  have,  no  new  program  and  one  by  one  we  have 
phased  out  everything  that  was  going  on  in  1969;  1970  really  saw  us 
getting  started  with  title  III.  So  that  there  Jias  not  been  a:  national 
constituency  for  titk  ,        ;  - 
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I  have  been  in  the  middle  of  full  funding  battles  here  and  title 
III  is  i^vay  down  the  list  of  parts  of  the  Federal  education  package 
or  array  of  programs  in  terms  of  effort  being  generated  in  Congress 
for.  its  support  because  it  has  been  fragmented  out  the  way  it  has 
been. 

It  is  niy  own  observation  that  in  spite  of  all  of  the  observations 
about  the  wisdom  of  moving  control  out  to  the  States  with  regard  to 
Federal  fmids,  that  one  inevitable  result  of  that  is  to  destroy  the  na- 
tional constituency  for  a  program  and  as  Congress  responds  moi*e 
readily  to  questions  tliat  have  a  national  scope  than  questions  tliat 
vary  from  State  to  State. 

Di\  D'Alessxo.  Mr,  Chairman,  if  you  recall,  we  did  oj^pose  tliat 
amendment  and  we  feel  that  our  fears  have  been  realized. 

jMr.  FoKD.  Well  that  was  the  beginning  of  the  discussions  of  bloc 
grants  and  it  was  a  bone  tin-own  to  bloc  grant  advocates  to  sec  how 
it  would  work. 

I  used  it  as  an  example  of  why  we  should  not  do  it  again  because 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  worked  and  the  committee  has  lost  track  of 
•  title  III.  We  don't  talk  about  it  very  much  any  more. 

We  continue  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time,  which  we  should,  on  a 
mmibcr  of .  the  other  titles  of  the  act  primarily  because  from 
throughout  the  coimtry  thei-e  is  a  oommon  interest  and  school  people 
liavc  lost  interest  in  title  III. 

I  think  part  of  that  is  because  we  haven't,  maybe  one  problem 
feeds  on  the  other.  They  have  lost  interest  because  there  is  no  money 
;       to  fund  their  applications  and  we  have  lost  interest  because  they 
;       liave  not  pressed  for  the  money. 

Are  there  any  other  members  of  the  panel  from  whom  we  haye 
not  yet  heard? 

STATEMENT  OP  FRANCIS      SCHOLTZ,  COORDINATOR  OF  EDUCA- 
TION, DIOCESE  OF  SIOUX  FALLS,  S.  DAK. 

Mr.  ScHOLTZ,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Francis  Scholtz,  Coordinator 
of  Education  for  Diocese  of  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

I,  represent  the  85  nonpublic  schools  of  South  Dakota  as  a  member 
'       of  the  State  Title  II  Advisory  Council. 

The  nonpublic  schools  educate  about  6  percent  of  the  children  in 
South  Dakota.  I  am  gmteful  for  this  opportimlty  to  testify  before 
the  committee  on  behalf  of  title  III  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Act. 

I  might  say  at  this  time  because  of  the  previous  discussion  that 
South  Dakota  is  unique  as  a  State  because  it  does  not  have  all  of  the 
power  blocs  that  you  were  talking  about  like  in  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan because  in  the  entire  State  the  population  is  less  than  700,000 
people. 

So  for  South  Dakota,  this  is  a  very  significant  piece  of  legislation. 
It  has,  I  think,  done  a  great  deal  for  education  in  South  Dakota. 

I  would  go  on  by  saying  that  the  potential  impact  of  title  III  is 
still  to  be  realized.  Thousands  of  South  Dakota  children  stand  to 
benefit  in  districts  that  would  be  adopting  proven  title  III  projects 
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that  have  been  validated  as  innovati\'e,  cost  effective,  educationally 
productive,  and  ex})ortablc. 

As  n  member  of  tlie  State  Title  TII  Ad>  isory  Council  in  policy- 
making, evaluating  proposals  to  be  funded,  and  evaluating  the  proj- 
ect on  siprlit  has  resulted  in  promoting  financial  and  educational 
accountability. 

From  the  perspective  of  a  nonpublic  school  representative  on  the 
Soutli  Dakota  Title  III  State  Advisory  Council  I  would  make  these 
additional  comments. 

The  paiticipation  of  nonpublic  school  childrrn  in  South  Dakota 
has  greatly  improved  over  the  last  ?)  years  as  a  result  of  my  being 
071  the  council.  Nonpublic  school  representation  in  the  council  also 
resulted  in  a  greater  acceptance  of  the  nonpublic  schools  as  partners 
in  attempting  to  improve  education  for  all  South  Dakota  children; 

A  more  positive  relationship  has  developed  betAvcen  the  State 
DepartmoTit  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  nonpublic  school  sector. 

Tiiere  is  a  gradual  awareness  and  sonsitivity  to  the  needs  and- 
rights  of  nonpublic  school  children  and  particularly  to  the  public 
school  district  fvmded  for  title  III  projects  as  a  result  of  council 
membership. 

I  would  reconnnend  the  uontinnation  of  title  III  in  order  to  fur- 
ther promote  innovation,  constructive  educational  cliange,  and 
accountability. 

Precise  language  in  the  law  regarding  participation  in  nonpublic 
scliool  cliildron  will  result  in  better  relations  between  public  and 
nonpublic  school  administrators  at  the  local  level. 

Provision  in  the  law  which  encourages  initiation  of  title  III  proj- 
ects from  the  nonpublic  schools.  And  a  clear  indication  in  the  law 
which  would  mandate  that  a  nonpublic  scliool  representative  be  a 
bon*afide  member  of  the  title  III  State  Advisory  Council. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ford.  Is  there  anyone  else  who  has  not  been  heard  ? 

STATEMENT  OP  JOSEPH  P.  McELIIGOTT,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  01 
EDUCATION,  CALIFORNIA  CATHOLIC  CONFERENCE 

]\Ir.  McElugott.  I  am  Joe  McElligott,  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Education  for  California  Catholic  Conference. 

I  would  like  to  address  my  remarks  to  ESEA  Title  VII — ^the  Bi- 
lingual Education  Act. 

I  am  also  a  member  of  the  State  of  California  Ec^ual  Educational 
Oppoituuities  Commission  which  has  an  opportunity  to  review  i]i 
some  respect  the  proposals;  and  projects  which  are  in  operation  in 
California. 

I' think  I  could  summarize  the  participation  of  nonpublic  school 
students  in  ESEA  Title  VII  as  tokenism  at  its  best. 

We  have  a  real  need  for  bilingual  education  in  California  in 
public  schools  as  16  percent  of  the  students  enrolled  are  of  Spanish 
surname  families. 

In  the  YYO  Catholic  schools  in  California,  21  pv^rcent  of  our  stu- 
dents are  from  Spanish  surname  families. 
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It  is  to  needs  of  tliose  students  tluat  I  would  like  to  address  niy 
remarks. 

Currently  in  operation  in  California  there  are  some  GO  title  VII 
bilingual  eilncation  programs  ^Yith  iin  annual  bndget  of  Federal 
funds  of  about  $10  million. 

These  programs  service  nbout  20,000  California  youngst^ers.  But 
an  investigation  of  tliese  California  projects  indicates  that  there 
may  be  some  failure,  maybe  at  the  local  educational  agency  and  cer- 
tainly at  U.S.  Oflice  of  Education,  to  make  provision  for  participa- 
tion of  eligible  noni^ublic  schoolchildren  in  ESEA  Title  VII  pi'o- 
grams. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  this  is  not  a  State  problem.  It  happens 
to  lie  at  the  U.S.  OHicc  of  Education  where  w^e  have  exi)erienced  a 
degree  of  indiirerenccs  toward  the  j^light  of  the  nonpublic  school 
bilingual  student  who  seems  to  be  e.xchided  from  programs. 

Take  a  look  at  tliese  programs  and  you  will  find  that  in  only  1  out 
of  every  10  Califoruia  projects,  is  there  any  provision  for  any  kind 
of  bilingual  services  to  eligible  nonpublic  school  students. 

Again  when  we  look  at  the  student  population  where  10  percent  of 
California  Spanish  surname  students  throughout  the  State  are 
enrolled  in  Catliolic  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  only  2  percent 
of  title  VII  i^roject  participants  are  nonpublic  school  student:s. 

Then  wlien  you  look  ac  this  2  percent,  2  percent  of  the  Spate's  title 
VII  project  participants  are  nonpublic  school  students  but  only  1 
percent  of  tlie  State  ESEA  title  VII  Federal  funds  are  expended 
on  services  for  these  students. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  problem  here  is  an  administrative  one 
and  centers  around  three  issues,  the  local  needs  assessment  activities 
which  overlook  the  needs  of  potential  project  participants  wI\o 
attend  nonpublic  schools,  local  project  planning  activities  which  fail 
to  involve  pei-sons  knowledgeable  about  nonpublic  school  students 
and  their  needs,  and  most  importantly,  the  Federal  grant  approval 
processes  w^liich  inadequately  monitoi^s  the  assurances  of  local  educa- 
tional agencies  regarding  the  i^rovisions  for  paiticipation  of  non- 
public school  students. 

In  order  to  remedy  the  problem,  we  suggest  some  changes. 

Wo  suggest  that*  as  in  otlier  titles  of  ESEA,  local  educational 
agencies  be  advised  to  involve  people  laiowledgeable  about  the  needs 
of  children  attending  nonprofit  private  schools  before  they  start 
implementing  title  VII  programs. 

We  suggest  that  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  more  adequately 
investigate  the  nonpublic  school  student  assurances  given  by  local 
educational  agencies  before  they  give  the  Federal  grant. 

In  an  eiTort  to  balance  the  inequities  of  the  past  4  years,  we  sug- 
gest that  the  U.S-  Commissioner  of  Education  give  priority  consid- 
eration to  those  ESEA  Title  VII  projects  which  do  provide  for 
clTective  participation  of  children  from  nonprofit  private  schools  on 
an  equitable  basis. 

Finally,,  we  respectfully  ask  that  language  be  inserted  in  the  law 
to  raiso  the  quality  of  service? to  eligible  nonpublic  school  students 
above  its  present  state  of  tokenism. 
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Wo  suggest  that  local  educational  agencies  be  required  to  make 
provision  for  the  effective  participation  of  nonpublic  school  students 
on  an  equitable  basis  consistent  with  their  numbers  and  with  tlieir 
educational  needs. 

On  behalf  of  the  parents  of  the  students  involved  in  our  schools  in 
California,  we  thank  you  for  tliis  opportunity  to  make  these 
remarks* 

[Statement  of  Mr.  I^IcElligott  follows :] 

Statement  ok  Joseph  P.  JIcElligott,  Director,  Division  of  jE'aucATiON', 
California  Catholic  Conference 

I  Riu  Joseph  P»  McEUigott,  Director  of  tha  Division  of  Education  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Catholic  Conference.  Our  oflSce  is  responsible  for  the  coordination  of 
various  educational  programs  for  students  in  the  nine  Catholic  school  systems 
of  California  (i.e.  the  770  elementary  and  secondary  schools  operated  by  the 
Archdioceses  of  Ijos  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  and  the  Dioceses  of  Fresno, 
Monterey,  Oakland,  Sacramento,  San  Diego,  Santa  Rose,  and  Stockton).  One  of 
our  areas  of  responsibility  is  that  of  assisting  local  school  personnel  in  obtain- 
ing needed  educational  services  for  eligible  students  under  programs  author- 
i7.ed  by  Congre*^  and  administered  by  local  public  school  districts. 

My  past  professional  experience  includes  five  years  as  director  of  federal 
programs  for  public  schools  in  East  San  Jose,  a  district  with  one  of  Califor- 
nia's highest  concentrations  of  low  income  Spanish  suniamed  families.  I  am  a 
past  president  of  the  Association  of  'California  Administrators  of  Compensa- 
tory Education,  an  organization  composed  of  federal  program  administrators 
from  California  public  school  dis'*"''icts.  I  am  also  a  member  of  the  Equal  Edu- 
cational Opportunities  Commission  of  the, State  of  California. 

The  Bilingual  Education  Act  (Title  VII,  ESEA)  has  been  a  Unidatory  effort 
on  the  part  of  Congress  to  meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  children  who 
have  limited  English  speaking  ability,  w^ho  come  from  environments  where  the 
dominant  language  is  one  other  than  English,  and  who  come  from  low  income 
families.  The  need  for  bilingual  education  services  is  particularly  acute  in  Ciil- 
it'ornia  where  16%  of  the  public  school  student  population  and  of  the 

Catholic  school  student  population  are  Spanish  surnamed  younysters. 

It  is  to  the  unmet  needs  of  feligible  nonpublic  school  students  that  I  respect- 
fully call  your  attention. 

Currently  in  operation  in  California  are  some  60  Title  VII  Bilingual  Educa- 
tion projects  whose  combined  annual  budgets  amount  to  10  million  dollars. 
Thege  projects,  administered  by  local  educational  agencies,  provide  billingual 
services  to  some  20,000  California  youngsters.  . 

Our  investigation  of  these  California  projects  Indicates  that  there  may  be 
some  failure  on  the  part  of  local  educational  agencies  and/or  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  to  make  provisions  for  tlie  participation  of  eligible  children  attend- 
ing nonprofit  private  eeho^ols  in  ESEA  Title  VII  programs.  I  use  the  words 
"may  be"  ^ei*atise  we  have  experienced  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  specific  in- 
formation  regarding  nonpublic  school  student  participation  from  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  and  local  educational  agencies. 

From  the  information  we  have  received,  however,  the  picture  looks  like  this: 

(a)  Only  one  out  of  ivery  ten  California  projects  provide  bilingual  services 
to  nonpublic  school  students. 

(b)  While  10%  of  California's  Spanish  surnamed  students  are  enrolled  in 
Catholic  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  only  2%  of  Title  VII  project  par- 
ticipants are  nonpublic  school  students* 

(c)  While  2%  of  the  State's  Title  VII  project  participants  are  nonpublic 
school  students,  only  1%  of  the  State's  ESEA  Title  VII  federal  funds  ate  ex- 
pended on  services  for  these  students. 

From  these  figures,  and  after  consultation  with  many  of  our  local  school  ad- 
ministrators, we  have  concluded  and  wish  ,to  point  out  to  the  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  General  Subcommittee  on  Education,  that  a  serious  problem 
appears  to  exist  in  the  matter  of  extending  bilingual  education  services  to  eli- 
gible nonpublic  school  students. 
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It  is  our  opinion  that  tlie  problem  is  an  administrative  one  and  centers 
around  tliree  Issues : 

h  local  needs  assessment  activities  which  overlook  tJie  needs  of  potential 
project  participants  In  attendance  at  nonpublic  schools 

2.  local  project  pJannitfff  activities  which  fail  to  inrolve  persons  knowledgea- 
ble about  nonpublic  school  students 

3.  federal  grant  approval  processes  which  inadequately  monitor  the  assur- 
ances of  local  educational  agencies  regarding  the  provisions  for  imrticipation 
of  nonpublic  school  students. 

In  order  to  remedy  the  problem,  we  respectfully  suggest  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee consider  some  minor  changes  in  tiie  Bilingual  Education  Act— changes 
which  we  believe  will  help  direct  tho  federal  benefits  to  some  students  who  are 
in  need  and  have  been  overlooked  or  "short-changed*'  In  the  past  four  years. 

1.  AYe  suggest  that,  .as  in  other  Titles  of  the  Elementary  and-Secondary  Ed- 
ucation Act,  local  educational  agencies  be  advised  to  involve  people  knowledge- 
able about  the  needs  of  children  attending  nonprofit  private  schools  in  ESEA 
Title  VII  need^-s  assessment  and  program  planning  actiTltiea^  We  suggest  that 
this  involvement  be  incorporated  into  assurances  given  by  the  local  educational 
agency. 

2,  We  suggest  that  tlie  U.S.  Office  of  Education  moTTadequately  investigate 
the  noniniblic  school  student  assurances  given^^by  local  educational  agencies 
prior  to  the  iRR^mnce-of-J^deral  grants. 

In  an  eltort  to  balance  the  inequities  of  th-e  past  four  years,  we  suggest  that 
the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Educntion  give  priority  consideration  to  those  ESEA 
Tltie  \Jl  projects  which  do  provide  for"  participation  of  children  from  non- 
profit private  .«:ehools  on  an  equitable  basis.   


3.  Above  all,  we  respectfully  ask  that  language  be  insmed  in  the  law  to 
raise  the  quality  of  servJce  to  eligible  nonpublic  school  students  above  its  pres- 
ent stM  -  of  tokenism.  We  suggest  that  local  educational  agencies  he  required 
to  make  provision  for  the  effective  participation  of  nonpublic  school  students 
on  an  cquitaUc  hosts  consistent  v.  -ih  their  numbers  and  with  their  educational 
needs. 

On  behalf  of  California's  Catholic  school  students^ajid  their  parents,  I  wish 
to  express  thanks  to  the  Subcommittee  for  your^conceriT^for  nonpublic  school 
students  in  programs  of  the  Elementary^  and  Secondary  Education  Act  and  for 
the  opportunity  to  app<>ar  before  you  this  morning  with  comments  on  federal 
educational  programs  in  the  State  of  California. 

Mr.  Ford.  Pafclicr  Eiley. 

STATEMENT  OF  REV.  THOMAS  J.  EIIEY,  ASSISTANT  SUPEKIN- 
TENDENT  FOR  PLANNING  AND  EVALUATION,  ARCHDIOCESE  OF 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Fr.  RiLKY.  I  am  Tliomas  Riley,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools 
in  charge  of  planning  for  the  Archdiocese  of  San  Francisco. 

Our  Department  of  Education  is  responsible  for  134  Catholic  ele- 
menjtary  and  secondary  schools  in  the  four  bay  area  counties  of 
Marin,  San  Francisco,  San  Mateo  and  Santa  Clara. 

Among  my  duties,  I  have  the  responsibilitjr  of  dealing  with  43 
school  districts  where  there  is  common  needs  existing  between  public 
and  nonpublic  school  students. 

Although  good  relationships  have  existed  between  the  public 
school  officials  and  nonpublic  school  officials  in  these  districts,  only 
with  the  enactment  of  Congress  of  ESEA.  with  its  provisions  for 
participation  of  nonpublic  school  students  m  federally  funded  edu- 
cational services,  has  the  relationship  between  public  and  nonpublic 
scliool  officials  become  more  formal  in  nature. 
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When  \vc  look  at  the  involvement  of  the  Catholic  schools  anJ  non- 
public schools  in  our  four  counties  with  regard  to  title  VII  of  the 
KSEA  law,  we  find  that  our  paiticipation  is  nonexistent  at  this  par- 
ticular time. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  a  need  in  four  counties  of  San  Fran- 
cisco for  bilingual  programs. 

In  the  city  of  San  Francisco  alone,  the  Catholic  schools  serve  a 
population  of  17,000  elementary  school  students.  Forty-four  percent 
of  these  students  come  from  minority  gi'oups  and  75  percent  of  these 
students  in  our  school  system  in  San  Fnmcisco  are  (Jriental,  Philip- 
pine, or  Spanish  surname. 

Each  year  since  1966,  the  perceiitage  of  minority  group  students 
has  gone  up  in  San  Francisco.  We  do  not  blame  the  lack  of  partici- 
pation in  ESEA  Title  VII.  We  do  not  blame  it  on  the  bad  will  in 
local  educational  agencies. 

But  we  do  suggest  that  there  may  be  an  oversight  in  the  law  itself 
and  in  the  process  by  which  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  reviews 
j3roposals  and  awards  grants  with  regard  to  title  VII. 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  congressional  subcommittee  will  iiicorpo- 
rate  into  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  some  of  tiie  language  that  has 
resulted  in  eft'ective  noni^ublic  scliool  participation  in  other  Federal 
progi'ams  that  we  are  involved  in. 

A  provision  which  charges  local  educational  agencies  to  seek  out 
knowledgeable  nonpublic  school  personnel  for  cooperative  program 
I^lanning  would  be  very  helpful  indeed.  « 

Also  a  charge  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  which  would  require 
a  review  of  nonpublic  school  participation  assurances  would  also  be 
very  helpful. 

Your  attention  to  this  problem — the  relative  failure  of  bilingual 
education  tx)  reach  needy  nonpublic  school  students — is  appreciated. 
[Statement  of  Father  Eiley  follows:] 

Statement  of  Thomas  J.  Riley,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Planning  ^».nj) 
Evaluation,  Department  of  Education,  Archdiocese  of  Saw  Francisco 

I  am  Father  Thomas  Riley,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the 
Archdiocese  of  San  Francisco.  Our  Department  of  Education  is  responsible  for 
134  Catholic  elementary  and  secondary  sctiools  in  the  four  Bay  Area  counties 
of  AlariJi,  San  Francisco,  San  Mateo,  and  Santa  Clara. 

Among  my  duties  is  the  responsibility  of  working  with  43  local  educational 
agencies  in  these  four  counties  in  cooperative  program  planning  where  there 
are  common  needs  of  both  public  and  nonpublic  school  students. 

Although  gowl  relationships  have  existed  between  the  Archdiocesan  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  the  43  local  educational  agencies  for  many  years,  the 
relationships,  have  been  informal.  Only  witJi  Congress'  enactment  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Act — with  its  provisions  for  the  participation  of  non 
public  school,  students  in  federally  funded  education  services — has  the  relation- 
ship between  tlie  public  and  nonpublic  school  sector  become  more  formal  and 
professional. 

In  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  a  1972  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation 
brought  about  the  Joint  Planning  Council  of  San  Francisco,  a  group  represent- 
ing public  and  nonpublic  education.  The  purpose  of  the  Ford  grant  was  to  de- 
.  termine  whether  such  a  mechanism  for  discussing  mutual  problems  and  devel- 
oping common  solutions  would  result  in  more  effective  instructional  programs 
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for  both  public  and  nonpublic  school  students.  The  current  efforts  in  San  Fran- 
cisco for  inipleinentation  of  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  for  both  public  and 
nonpublic  school  students  are  a  direct  result  of  local  educational  agency  plan- 
ning which  involves  the  nonpublic  school  sector  and  its  representatives. 

When  "we  look  at  the  involvement  of  nonpublic  school  students  in  our  four 
counties  in  BSEA  Title  VII  programs,  we  see  a  bleak  picture  which  is  proba- 
bly, the  result  of  inadequate  pro^'rum  planning.  Iji  our  area  there  are  four  bi- 
lingual projects  currently  in  o]>eration  (San  Francisco  Unified  School  Di.strict ; 
Alum  Rock  Union  Elementary  School  District,  San  Jose;  JefTerson  Elementary 
School  District,  Daly  City;  and  Gilroy  Unified  School  District).  Participation 
of  Catholic  school  students  i.s  non-existent  in  these. progrums. 

At  the  same  time  a  genuine  need  exists  among  Catholic  school  children  for 
bilingual  services.  In  the  City  of  San  Francisco  alone,  where  our  schools  serve 
17,000  elcmentuty  school  students,  44%  of  the  students  are  of  minority  grouj) 
background.  Of  these  minority  group  students,  75%  are  Oriental,  Filipino,  or 
Spanish -surnamcd.  (5,621  students).  Each  year  since  lOGO,  the  minority  group 
population  of  our  schools  has  increased. 

Onr  students  have  a  iir?ed  in  bilingual  education — but  the  federal  benelit.s  of 
ESEA  Title  VII  are  not  reaching  them. 

We  do  not  blame  this  on  bad  will  in  the  local  educational  agencies  but  sug- 
gest that  there  may  be  an  oversight  in  the  law  itself  and  in  the  process 
whereby  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  reviews  proposals  and  awards  grants. 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  Congressional  Subcommittee  will  incorporate  into 
the  Bilingual  Education  Act  some  of  the  language  that  has  resulted  in  effec- 
tive nonpublic  school  student  participation  in  other  federal  programs.  A  provi- 
sion which  charges  local  educational  agencies  to  seek  out  knowledgable  non- 
public school  personnel  for  cooperative  progrum  planning  would  be  helpful.  A 
charge  to  the  U»S.  OfRce  of  Education  which  would  require  review  of  non- 
public school  participation  assurances  Would  be  helpful. 

Your  attention  to  this  problem — the  i-elative  failure  of  the  Bilingual  Educa- 
tion Act  to  reach  needy  nonpublic  students — is  appreciated.  We  in  San  Fran- 
cisco look  forward  to  the  day^  when  these  youngsters  will  receive  bilingual 
education  services  in  a  more  equitable  manner. 
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Mr.  Ford.  I  am  g^nng  to  have  to  run  to.tlie  quorum  and  we  will 
have  a  brief  break  and  then  I  will  return, 

I  would  like  for  you  to  give  thouglit  during  tlie  recess  to  a  couple 
of  questions.  I  am  now  of  the  bilingual  household  so  I  am  not  trying 
to  get  away  from  that  problem.  I  consider  that  an  asset.  But  the 
question  of  migrant  education  under  title  I  has  not  been  touched  on 
by  anyone  on  your  panel. 

I  wonder  if  there  is  anyone  here  who  could  comment  for  the 
record  on  the  participation  by  nonpublic  scliools  in  special  programs 
under  title  I  tor  migrant  children,  particularly  since  you  are  from 
the  west  coast. 

There  is  a  recent  report  by  the  Comptroller  General  indicating 
that  the  public  scliool  systems  in  many  parts  of  the  country  are 
neglecting  use  of  these  funds  because  they  don't  have  direct  experi- 
ence. - 

Our  experience  with  both  OEO  programs  and  these  programs  is 
that  many  of  the  church  related  organizations  were  the  earliest 
groups  to  become  involved  with  the  migmnt  child,  so  I  hope  that 
you  could  contribute  something  to  the  record  on  that. 

Secondly,  if  you  would  address  yourself  to  what  effect  the  new 
guidelines  on  comparability  which  we  attempted  to  delay  but  finally 
went  into  effect  at  the  begmning  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  with  regard 
to  your  participation  in  title  I,  because  along  with  comparability 
came  this  critical  mass  theory  and  the  problem  of  concentration 
which  has  resulted  in  some  cities  in  tlie  puolic  school  agencies  deter- 
mining that  specific  schools  were  going  to  be  target  schools. 

Wo  have  seen  a  number  of  schools  that  participated  in  target  1 
programs  and  concentrating  all  of  their  funds  in  a  limited  number 
of  schools  rather  than  a  limited  number  of  areas  in  the  city. 

The  guidelines- seem  to  have  encouraged  this  and  if  you  can  shed 
any  light  on  what  effect  this  shift  in  emphasis  will  have  on  partici- 
pation. 

One  more  thing  that  has  been  left  on.  all  of  the  discussion  here  so 
far  alx)ut  the  lack  of  adequate  participation  by  nonpublic  school 
authorities  in  development  of  title  I  programs. 

Has  there  been  any  assessment  as  to  whether  there  is  less  than 
before  or  more  than  before? 

Are  we  losing  ground  from  your  point  of  view?  Are  we  gaining 
slightly  or  ai-e  we  in  a  status  quo  situation  that  has  existed  from  the 
beginning? 

This  would  be  important  because  it  would  affect  the  importance 
that  some  members  of  the  committee  may  attach  to  making  amend- 
ments to  this  legislation  as  it  goes  through. 

There  are  some  who  would  be  likely  to  extend  the  programs  as 
they  now  stand  and  there  are  many  of  the  rest  of  us  who  have  sev- 
eral ideas  short  of  jeopardizing  the  legislation  for  substantial 
change.  * 

If  you  are  going  to  speak  for  change,  you  have  to  speak  about  the 
dynamics  of  the  change  and  one  ojf  the  dynamics  is  the  question  of 
whether  it  is  best  to  change  or  remain  in  status  quo, 
;  We  will  stand  in  recess  until  Mr*  Perkins  comes  back 

[Whereupon,  at  12 :30  p.m.  a  recess  was  taken.] 
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Chairman  Perkins,  [presiding],  Tlie  questions  that  Mr.  Ford 
asked  before  ])e  left,  you  go  ahead  and  answer  as  best  you  can. 
Dr.  D'Alessio.  Mr.'Perkins,  we  still  have  one  final  witness.  . 
Gliainnan  Perkins.  I  know  that,  but  why  don't  you  answer  these 
questions  right  now. 

Dr.  D'Alessio.  I  will  stait  with  the  last  question,  namely,  the 
degree  of  participation  of  non-public-school  officials  in  wliat  we  call 
the  total  plannhig  process  for  ESE A  title  I. 

A  consensus  of  the  panelists  sitting  around  the  table  would  indi- 
cat^i  that  tlie  involvement  of  non-public-school  officials  in  the  total 
planning  process  has  increased. 

There  are  several  I'easons  for  this.  One  is  the;  efforts  of  the  non- 
public-scliool  community  itself,  non-public-school  educatore  and 
administrators  to  seek  out  the  involvement,  and  secondly,  impetus 
was  given  to  involvement  in  the  total  planning  process  by  ESEA 
title  I  handbook  whicli  was  distributed  last  year. 

So  the  answer  is?  yes,  the  involvement  in  the  total  planning  process 
is  increasing. 

If  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  turn  the  mici-ophone 
over  to  Mr.  McEUigott  wlio  will  address  the  question  concermng 
migrant  education. 

Air.  McELLiGo'rr.  In  tlie  State  of  California  regarding  paiticipa- 
tion  of  non-public-school  students  in  migrant  education  programs 
funded  under  ESEA  title  I,  we  have  a  situation  which  does  not  lend 
itself  in  some  respects  toward  our  participation.  Most  of  the  pro- 
grams are  conducted,  well,  they  are  sort  of  organized  by  the  State 
department  of  education  with  Bilingual  consortiums  operated  by  a 
group  of  local  public  school  districts  or  county  superintendents  of 
schools.  „. 

Most  of  the  programs  are  summer  in  charact<3r  and  we  find  that  in 
'almost  all  of  these  programs  there  is  no  seeking  out  of  non-public- 
school  involvemeJit  either  in  tlie  planning  process  or  the  services  to 
yomigstcrs. 

Wo  also  see  that  there  has  been  relatively  little  action  on  the  pait 
of  the  State  department  of  education  in  California  to  check  with 
these  local  educational  agencies  to  see  that  there  has,  been  some  kind 
of  contact  made  with  the  nonpublic  sector. 

.  We  have  had  experience  on  our  own  with  many  of  our  institutions 
and  our  personnel  working  in  migrant  types  of  .programs  that  had 
been  funded  in  the  past  under  OEO  sponsorship  and  there  is  a 
desire  to  do  this  kind  of  thing. 

'  Facilities  and  nonpublic  schools  are  available  for  summer-type 
activities  as  well  as  school  round  activities  and,\VQ  have  many  facili- 
ties in  the  gi'eat  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  iji  the.  area,  where  tiie 
migrant  worker;  is.  .;■  ; •    ;  : 

However,  the  involvement  has  been  almost  nothing,  to  this  stage. 
We  find  a  kind  of  dissatisfaction  right  now  with  many  of  our  people 
especially  those  who  are  working  with  Indian -  groups  and  with  some 
of  the  migrant  workers  with  the  cutback,  in  social,  security  funds 
wliich  means  that  in  April,  most  of  our  presdiool  ;inigr|ijit-typ^  pro- 
rams  will  be. leUmina^ted  and  tho$e>  youngsters:  wiU  not  have"  t 
ind  of  service  they  haye.ejijoyed  in  the.  past.      Ui.  'r:  t  .,.411 . 
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I  guess  I  can  summarize  by  saying  our  involvement  in  the 
migrant  programs  is  slim  if  it  is  there  at  all. 
Chaiiman  Pkrkins.  Go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  Duffy.  On  the  question  of  eife<3ts  of  new  guidelines  compara- 
bility, I  believe  they  were  published  in  mid- January  and  I  believe  it 
is  too  early  to  assess,  but  we  feel  that  it  will  reduce  the  number  of 
tai'gct  areas  and  concentrate  the  funding  on  those  areas  and  on  those 
children  who  have  the  greatest  need. 
.  I  believe  it  is  also  tied  in  with  that  critical  mass  of  how  much 
should  bo  expended  on  a  per  pupil  basis.  As  wc  mentioned  before, 
the  critical  mfiss  keeps  rising  on  a  per  pupiLexpenditure. 

But  the  funding  level  does  not  increase  along  with  it.  We  feel  that 
the  comparability  guidelines  will  reduce  the  number  of  target  areas, 
reduce  the  number  of  children  to  be  served,  but  we  feel  that  the  chil- 
dren who  v'ill  receive  the  service  will  be  those  most  educationally 
deprived  but  fewer  and  fewer  children  can  receive  the  service  as  the 
expenditure  per  child  is  increased. 

So  we  would  advocate  and  strongly  advocate  that  if  the  critical 
mass^  per  pupil  expenditure  increases,  that  the  appropriations  and 
funding  level  also  increase. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Now  we  will  hear  from  Sister  xinn 
Mclhenny,  administrator  bilingual  education  project,  St.  Elizabeth 
School,  Archdiocese  of  New  York. 

Your  statement  will  be  inserted  in  the  record  without  objection 
and  you  may  proceed  in  any  manner  that  you  prefer. 
[The  statement  referred  to  follows :] 

Statement  or  Sister  Ann  McIiienny,  Administkatob.  BxLrNOUAr.  Education 
PnoJECT,  St.  Klizabetii  School,  Archdiocese  of  New  >  York,  New  \ouk, 
New  Xobk 

Title  VII  and  Blluigttal  Funding, — Response  to  A  Crucial  Need  in  the  Entire 
United  States  .  .  .  and  with  a  Special  Reference  Now  to  New  York  .  .  .  and 
the  Nonpublic  School. 

In  his  article  ^'Cultural  Heritage  of  the  Southwest"  in  the  Mexi<)an  Ameri- 
can: iVe«?  Focus  on  OpporturUty,  Horacio  Ulibarri  weU  states,  "V/e  cannot 
even  conceive  of  a  people  without  language,  or  a  language  without  people.  The 
two  are  the  same  ...  to  know  one  is  to  know  the  other."  Within  these  few 
lines,  we  might  place  the  rationale  for  bilingual  educa'Eion. 

At  the  Congressional  hearings  in  1967,  the  Mexican-American  and  Puerto 
Rican  representatives  spoke  of  the  great  need  ier  bilingual,  and  bicultural  Dro- 
. grams.  The  Bilingual  American  Education  Act  was  passed  as  Title  VII  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  cfifective  as  of  July  1,  1968, 
administered  by  the  United  States  OflSce  of  Education.  The  draft  of  the  guide- 
lines for  Title  VII  states  that  it  is  designed  to  meet  specific  education  needs  of 
children  from  3  to  18  years  of  age,  who  have  limited  Engli&h-speakiiig  p.^ility 
and  cciiitf  from  environments  where  the  dominant  language  is  otVer  than  Eng- 
lish. Title  VII  funds  are  available  xor  exemplary  pilot  or  demonstration  proj- 
ects in  bilingual  and  bicultural  education  in  a  wide  variety  of  settings. 

The  demands  of  the  Spanish-speaking  and  Indian-speaklhg  groups  for  biiin- 
gual  education  reflect  socioeconomic  and  political  aspirations,  but  the 
arguments  advanced  for  this  type  of  education  include  psycholdjgical  and  edu- 
cational concerns  as  well.  It  ia  argued  that  bilingual  edudation  'i^  a- more  hu- 
mane and  enriched  school  experience  for  the  non-English  speaking  child,  and  a 
means  towards  the  development  of  a  more  harmonious  and  positive' 'i^elf-iniage. 
It  is  further  argued  that  it  is  pedagogically  sound  to  teach 'young  children  pri- 
mary subjects  in  their  own  language. 

The  needs  of  the  Southwestern  section  of  our  country,  where  thefe  has  been 
a  concentration  of  80%  of  the  Spanish-speaking  people  of  the  entire  nation, 
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bave  been  acknowledged,  and  rigbtfully,  most  of  tbe  bilingual  funding  is  sent 
iu  that  direction.  But  at  present,  we  must  be  increasingly  aware  of  the  needs 
of  our  Eastern  Coast,  where  in  New  York  City  and  its  environs  an  estimated 
2%  million  Spanish-speaking  people  lire,  whose  educational  needs  are  spar- 
ingly fulfilled.  New  York  City's  schools  contain  more  than  35%  of  the  State's 
pupils  million  students)  .  .  .  with  more  than  half  of  them  Spanish-speak- 
ing. Last  year  ia  the  entire  State  of  New  York,  only  15.069  pupila  participated 
in  a  bilingual  program,  and  of  these,  only  0,438  students  were  Spanish-speak- 
ing. That  is  to  say,  that  ou*-.  of  an  estimated  2  million  Spanish  students  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  only  9,438  students  were  participants  in  a  bilingual  pro- 
gram. Later  on  in  this  testimony,  we  will  give  more  statistics  to  prove  that 
our  bilingual  programs  in  this  state  and  city  are  most  inadequate  .  .  .  and  that 
within  these  very  programs,  one  entire  segment  of  the  school  population  lias 
not  even  been  recognized  .  .  .  iae  Spanish-speaking  student  who  attends  the 
nonpublic  school. 

So,  to  conclude  tbis  first  part  of  our  testimony,  we  may  summarize  in  this 
statement :  bilingual  education  in  New  York  is  inadequate  for  public  schools, 
and  within  the  framework  of  the  public  school,  there  is  no  provision  for  the 
nonpublic  school,  although  the  services  to  the  nonpublic  school  are  referred  to 
more  than  once  iu  the  actual  wording  of  of  the  provisions  of  the  composition 
of  Title  VIL 

ii.  bilinoulism  is  not  a  new  concept  in  the  united  statks, 
t;or  in  other  countries 

Not  too  long  ago  in  the  United  States,  English  was  only  one  of  the  lan- 
guages commonly  accepted.  Before  World  AVar  I,  languages  of  the  colonial 
powers  were  einployed  on  an  equal  part:  with  English,  French,  Spnnish,  and 
Dutch  were  spoken,  and  bilingual  public  schools  flourished  in  several  of  the 
states.  In  New  Mexico,  for  example,  Spanish  had  equal  constitutional  status. 
After  World  War  I  with  its  growing  spirit  of  imtioualism,  other  languages 
were  seen  as  a  threat,  and  the  concept  of  the  "melthig  pot"  grew. 

Now  that  the  United  States  is  faced  with  the  reality  that  the  concept  of 
"melting  pot"  is  erroneous,  it  is  important  to  note  that  we  are  not  the  only 
corntry  in  the  world  challenged  to  teach  children  from  diverse  lan^jage  back- 
ground.. France,  Switzerland,  Canada,  Belgium,  Finland,  and  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  each  recognize  two  ofi5cial  languages  that  must  be  taught  iu  all 
.the  schools.  In  China,  the  U.S.S.B.,  and  India,  hundreds  of  dialects  are  spoken. 
Mexico,  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Paraguay  recognize  Spanish  as  the  official  lan- 
guage; but  an  unofficial  language  that  originated  with  and  was  spoken  by 
their  large  Indian  population  for  centuries,  is  also  accepted.  It  may  be  benefi- 
cial for  U.S.  educators  to  consider  the  experience  of  Swiss  educators,  who 
have  taught  all  Swiss  students  French,  German,  and  often  Italian ;  the  Canadi- 
ans, who  are  obliged  hTj  law  to  teach  English  and  French  in  their  schools;  and 
the  South  African  educators  who  must  teach  their  children  African  and  Eng- 
lish. . 

It  is  certainly  not  to  our  credit  to  remain  a  monolingual  country  and  forego 
the  experience  of  opening  ourselves  to  the  wealth  of  another  language  and  cul- 
ture. 

III.  A  FEW  PERTINENT  STATISTICS 

Spanish  population  In  New  York  City  as  recorded  in  census  of  1971 : 
1,100,000,  from  Piierto  Rieo. 
300,000,  from  Oiba, 
180,000,  from  Santo  Domingo. 
.    52,000,  from  Argentina.         ^  , 
50,000,  from  Ecuador. 
30.000,  from  Spain. 
25,000,  from  Pern. 
17,000,  from  Colombia. 
6,000,  from  San  Salvador. 
5,000,  from  Guatfimala. 

5,000,  from  Uruguay,  ,  . 

5,000,  from  Nicaragua. 
5,000,  t^rom  Costa  Rica. 
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2,000,  from  Bolivia. 
1,000,  from  Mexico. 
1,000,  from  Parag\iay. 
.1.000,  from  Veii  ezuel  a . 

Total,  1,786,000  Spanish-speakiiigr  people  on  thti  "books"  in  New  York  City." 
New  York  City  and  Brooklyn  are  fust  becoming  Latin  cities. 

Tlie  following  number  of  people  entered  the  United  State^i  during  the  years 
1001-70. 

636,058  people  from  iiJaiito  Domingo. 
700,000  people  from  Central  America. 
1.085,996  people  from  South  America. 

Not  counting  Cubans,  Spanish,  or  Puerto  Ricans,  3,022,184  Spanifih-speaking 
people  came  to  the  United  States  during  this  decade  .  .  .  which  means  that 
there  are  probably  at  least  2  million  in  New  York  City  .  .  .  many  of  them  not 
even  registered.  YET,  ONLY  9,438  Spanish-speaking  students  in  the  entire 
State  of  New  York  participated  last  year  in  a  bilingual  education  program ! 

Catholic  Statistics 

According  to  the  latest  census:  48  million  Catholics  in  tha  U.S,,  2,500,000 
Catholics  live  in  New  York  City. 

Catholics  of  Spanish  origin  in  New  York  City:  1,500,000  (rough  estimate). 
In  20  years,  the  Spanish  Catholic  population  of  New  York  City  has  tripled. 

New  York  State. — i%  million  students  in  Its  schools. 

New  York  City. — 35%  of  these  students  .  .  .  estimated  2  million  ...  of  tl:ese 
2  million,  over  half  are  Spanish-speaking  ...  so  we  can  estimate  Spanish- 
speaking  students  of  New  York  City  to  be  about  1  million.  If  75  of  the 
Spanish  population  is  Catholic,  could  we  say  that  New  York  City  has  %  of  a 
million  Spanish-speaking  Catholic  students.  A  percentage  of  tliese  will  be 
attending  nonpublic  schools,  and  will  not  be  sharing  even  in  the  small  benefits 
that  accrue  to  some  of  the  public  schools  iu  the  New  York  City  school  dis- 
tricts. 

17  to  18%  of  all  the  pupils  in  the  State  of  New  York  are  In  parochial 
schools  .  . .  and  half  of  these  are  in  New  York  City  alone.  ... 

Yet  In  the  distribution  of  funds  for  bilingual  education  flS  recorded  in  the 
office  of  bilingual  education  in  Albany,  New  York,  no  provision  is  made  for 
these  schools  or  these  Spanish-speaking  students. 

As  far  as  we  know,  one  parochial  school,  St.  Elizabeths,  In  New  York  City, 
In  included  under  Title  VII,  In  School  District  VI,  for  a  beginning  program  in 
bilingual  education. 

Last  year,  New  York  State  received :  for  bilingual  education : 

$4,495,1^0,  form  Title  VII. 

$6,015,105,  from  non-Title  VII  funds. 

$10,530,265,  total  receipts  for  bilingual  education  by  New  York  State. 

New  York  City  received :  for  bilingual  education : 

$3j775,130,  from  Title  VII.^ 

$4,627,403,  from  other  funding  (non-Title  VII). 

$8,402,533,  total  receipts  by  New  York  City  for  bilingual  education. 

In  the  notation  of  each  district  of  tlie  City  of  New  York  as  published  In 
•'Title  VII-BSEA— EXPENDITURES  IN  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  PRO- 
GRAMS—1960-1972  each  district  is  noted,  its  program,  number  of  partici- 
pants, and  amount  of  money  escpended,  both  under  Title  VII,  Federal,  and 
Local  Fimding.  Although  half  of  the  17%  of  the  States  parochial  schools  are 
in  the  City  of  New  York,  there  is  practically  no  mention  of  any  parochial 
school  at  all,  except  for  the  following : 

District  5.— Annunciation,  Resurrection,  All  Saints  ...  all  eligible  for  their 
percentage  of  non-English  speaking  children  .  .  .  np  reference  is  made  to  their 
involvement  or  their  participation. 

District  16.— Two  letters  of  application  from  two  principals  of  two  elemen- 
tary schools ;  St.  Barbara's  and  St.  Marthi  of  Tours'.  One  declined  to  partici- 
pate because  of  lack  of  apfice  and  funds  ...  the  other  because  of  lack  of 
^'involvement  in  planning.*' 

District  Bi.-^'H&a  a  statement  that  children  of  nonpublic  schools  will  be 
invited  to  particijpate  ...  hiit  no  follow-up.  : 

New  York  Central  Board. — ^No  data  on  nonpublic  school  enrollinents.  The  fol- 
lowing statement:  **Th^  nonprofit  ,  private  and  parochial  secondary  schools 
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located  within  the  Louis  J).  Braiideis  High  School  Community  have  a  few  iso- 
lated and  rare  cases  of  noii-Engliyli  dominant  children.  The  parochial  high 
schools  require  an  entrance  examination  in  English  as  basis  for  admission." 

District  6,  Neiv  York  City. — Eeceived  for  bilingual  education  : 

$143,750,  from  Title  Yll. 

$55,739.  fi-om  State  funding. 

?19D.489,  total  receipts  for  1072. 

St.  Elizabeth's  School,  a  parochial  school  in  District  6,  initiated  a  mini-pro- 
gram this  year  in  bilingual  edii cation.  Since  it  is  located  in  this  district,  the 
approval  of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  School  was  necessary,  before 
Mr.  Ben  Garcia  who  is  tlie  Director  of  State  and  Federal  Funds  for  Bilingual 
Education,  could  enter  us  in  his  proposal.  AVe  wrote  our  own  proposal  under 
his  direction,  submitted  a  letter  of  approval  from  Mr.  Carlos  Peres,  State 
Director  of  Bilingual  Education",  obtained  a  letter  from  Mr.  Joseph  Mousorrat, 
Head  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  City  of  New  York,  obtained  direction 
from  Sr.  Maria  GoretM,  who  works  in  the  State  Bilingual  Education  Office 
(Sister  was  most  helpful  und  encouraging),  and  secured  about  1,000  letters 
from  our  own  parents  and  parishioners. 

When  one  considers  that  on  page  4  of  the  Booklet  "Administrative  Proce- 
dures for  the  Bilingual  Pidueation  Act",  there  are  three  paragraphs  devoted  to 
the  participation  of  the  nonpublic  school;  a  section  on  page  8  dealing  with 
Prohibition  of  Discriniinaton ;  another  section  describing  the  notation  of  the 
nonpublic  school  in  the  Project,  U  seems  strange,  that  on  a  local  lovelj  the 
Community  School  Board  should  liave  so  much  jurisdiction  over  the  participa- 
tion of  a  nonpublic  school,  and  should  make  the  participation  of  a  nonpublic 
school  so  difficult,  and  should  even  have  the  power  to  over  rule  the  Director  of 
the  Program.  - 
RcGommendaiiom  for  hnmcdiaic  Action 

1.  The  participation  of  nonpublic  school  children  in  Title  VII  should  be 
.  facilitiited  ai^d  encouraged.  The  U,S.  Office  of  Education  should  monitor  these 

programs  to  insure  the  effective  participation  on  an  equitable  basis  of  non- 
public school  chiUlron. 

2.  That  nonpublic  school  officials  be  involved  in  the  planning  and  implemen- 
tation of  bilingual  projects. 

3.  The  need  for  bilingual  education  is  a  problem  that  is  growing  more  and 
more  at-ej^te.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  Title  VI!  Bilingual  Educa- 
tion Act  h?.  expanded. 

STATEMENT  OF  SR..  ANN  McIHENNY,  TEACHER,  BILINGUAL  EDTT- 
CATION  PROJECT,  ST.  ELIZABETH  SCHOOL,  ARCHDIOCESE  OF 
NEW  YORK 

Sister  ]\IcIincNNY.  Mr.  Chairmaii  and  members  of  the  committee, 
it  is  certainl^y  a  pleasure  aiicl  :a  joy  to  be  here  this  morning  and  to 
witness  the  interest  of  so  many  people  in  such  prominent  positions 
in  the  education  of  our  children  and  to  kiiov  t,hat  all  of  us  (around 
our  country)  put  this  education  at  a  premium  because  so  much  of  a 
child's  life,  as  \veU  as  tho  welfare  of  onr  country,  depends  on  what 
we  do  for  our  childrcn. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  and  my  privilege  to  be;  in  the  work  of  ed- 
ucation of  children  .longer  than  1/ would  care  -tb  ' state,  being  a 
woman.      .  ' 

I-am  Sister  Ann  Mclhenny  and  I  am  from  St.  jJlizabeth  School; 
New.  Tork  Gity,  where  I  work  in  a  bilingual  program  with  Spanish 
speaking  children.  - 

.1  will  address  myself  particularly  •  to  N^w  York  .City  since  that  is 
what  I  aih  most  familiar  with  and  to  titk  VIIi  the  bilingual  help 
which  is  being- given  th^.?*e.  .  .  '       "   '  V  ' 

I  will  not -reiterate  ^catements  \vhich  have  already  beish'  ihade  re- 
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gardin^  the  inadcMiiiacics  of  title  VI L  us  it  i»  bein^r  admiiusterod 
tlironi^liout  our  whole  coimtry,  and  tliat  D'Alessio  in  liis  suiu- 
nijiry  so  woll  statod. 

I  would  liko  to  (jiiote  from  an  article  entitled:  ''Cultnval  Hurita^re 
in  the  Sontlnvest,"  published  in  the  Mexican  American,  hi  which 
Iloracio  Ul  ibarri  stated : 

We  cannot  concoivo  of  i\  people  without  langusi^re  or  a  language  without 
t)eople.  The  two  are  the  samti  and  to  Unow  one  i«     know  the  other. 

Within  these  few  lines  we  have  placed  the  rationale  for  bilingual 
education. 

We  hoar  nnich  about  the  educationally  disadvantaged  child  and 
programs.  During  che  past  10  or  15  years  those  of  us  in  education 
liad  been  faced  witli  a  child  coming  to  our  seliool  who  has  bee?i  ao- 
custouied  to  communicating  in  another  language  in  his  home  and  he 
has  been  called  the  educationally  disadvantaged  cliikh 

This  child  in  my  opinion  is  really  not  educationally  disadvan- 
taged, lie  Ivas  tlie  additional  advantage  of  a  language  and  a  cullnrc 
winch  has  a  liistory  and  is  beautiful  and  if  we  can  take  that  ohihl 
and  help  him  to  appreciate  his  language  and  culture  and  at  the  same 
time  teacli  him  our  hmguagc  and  culture,  that  child  can  grow  up 
bilingual  and  bicultural. 

Bilingual  education  is  not  only  a  social,  economic  and  political 
need,  it  is  also  a  psycliological  and  educational  need.  And  we  com- 
Uicrid  title  VII  for  its  ell'orts  to  deal  with  this  pi'oblem. 

As  1ms  already- been  cited  by  Dr.  D'Alessio,  title  VII,  the  Bilin- 
gual Educational  Act,  is  the  weakest  of  the  titles  in  providing  for 
tiie  participation  of  eligible  children  in  nonpublic  schools,  . 

We  find  that  situation  true  also  in  New  York.  New  York  City  and 
■  Brooklyn  ai  e  at  i^resent  fast  becoming  Latin  cities  with  a  ]:)opuiation 
of  about  2.5  million  Spanish  speaking  people.  We  had  in  New  York 
City  about  22  bilingual  projects  which  had  been  published  in  the 
Archives  of  Bilingual  Education  of  New  York  State  und  .  ot  one  of 
them  makes  a  reference  of  a  nonpublic  school  being  a  participant  in 
.  the  program,  although  the  nonpublic  schools  have  a  large  percentage 
of  these  Spanish  speaking  children. 

In  New  York  State,  according  to  the  statistics,  there  are  15,000 
children  participating  i?i  bilingual  programs.  Of  tho.He  children  only 
9,000  w^ere  Spanish  speaking  children. 

New  York  State  has  appropriated  $10  million  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  these  programs.  In  New  York  Citj^  w^e  have  290,000  Spanish 
children.  Of  these  children  who  have  a  Spanish  surname,  135,000  of 
them  cannot  benefit  from  regular -clases  in  English  and  according  to 
a  survey  niade  2  years  ago,  only  4,000  of  these  students  are  benefit- 
ing from  bilingual  education. 

I  believe  that  would  have  been  increased  in  the  last  year  Or  two,  to 
about  13,000.  . 

New  York  City  has  an  approximation  of  $3.7  millibn  for  bilingual 
education. 

In  New  York  City  one  out  of  every  four  elementary  •school  chil- 
dren is  Puerto  Rican.  .         .  :.'!:. 

Out  of  these  children  only  10  to  12  percent  gfaduatis  frorh  high 
school  and  only  2  to  3  percent  graduate  from  college,  which  shows  a 
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lack  of  paiiicipatioii  of  these  chiklrcn  in  a  program  which  would 
help  them  educationally. 

I  now  refer  to  our  own  school  district,  district  6,  hi  New  York 
City.  On  tlie  books  in  the  State  of  New  York,  there  is  no  mention  of 
any  parocliial  school  or  any  nonpublic  school  participating  in  any 
bilingual  education  project  because  tlie  records  in  tlip  State  covered 
the  years  1901)  to  ll)7i2. 

Bat  this  year  for  the  first  time  our  own  school  is  participating  in 
title  VII  in  New  York  C;.ty. 

In  order  to  obtain  tJiis  participation,  we  luive  liad  a  great  deal  of 
work  to  do;  the  furnisliing  of  lettei's*  ^?etitio]is  of  parents,  and  also 
the  lielp  of  our  officials  in  New  York  City,  such  as  Mr.  Ma'xoney 
and  tlie  head  of  the  board  of  education,  and  also  Mr.  Carlos  Peres, 
State  director  of  liilingual  education  for  New  York. 

At  the  present  time  ^n:"  liave  about  36  little  children  in  our  school 
who  are  sharing  in  title  VII  in  district  G  and  according  to  tlie  rec- 
ords wc  do  not  know  of  any  other  nonpublic  school  that  is  sharing 
in  tliesc  title  VII  funds. 

I  would  like  to  make  the  following  recommendations,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, so  that  the  participation  of  nonpublic  school  children  in  title 
A^II  be  facilitated  and  encouraged. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  should  monitor  these  ESEA  title 
VII  programs  to  insure  the  effective  pailicipation  on  an  equitable 
basis  of  nonpublic  school  children. 

Second,  that  nonpublic  school  officials  be  involved  in  the. planning 
and  implementation  of  bilingual  education  projects. 

TJiird,  that  the  .need  for  bilingual  education  is  a  problem  that  is 
growing  more  and  more  acute.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  title 
VII,  Bilingual  Education  Act,  be  expanded. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  to  present  this  tes- 
timony.       .  . 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  for  your  excellent  testimony. 

I  intend  to  probe  deeper  into  the  Missoui  i. problem  and  I  am  direct- 
ing Mr.  Jennings,  to  get  in  contact  with  the  Office  of  Education  and 
ask  them  to  provide  an  explanation  before  the  committee. 

In  fact,  wc  will  have  them  up  here  at  a  suitable  June  and  see 
whether  they  are  going  along  with  the  public  school  35  stem  and  ig- 
noring what  Congrfjss  intended. ' 

I  don't  know  myiself  but  we  are  going  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  it* 

Now,  this  has  been  a  very  helpful  panel.  I  regret  that  I  have  had 
so  many  irons  in  the  fire  this  morning  running  from  the  committee 
and  trying  to  get  additional  appropriations  and  legislative  programs 
out,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  the  spokesman  of  the  panel.  Dr. 
D'Alessio  how  he  feels,  since  he  has  heard  the  statement  of  all  of  the 
witnesses,  that  we  can  improve  title  I  and  the  extension  of  .  title  I 
and  whether  you  are  satisfied  r^ith  the  present  guidelines,  and  if  not, 
how  you  feel  it  may  be  improved. 

I  have  heard  all  of  the  other  members  of  the  panel.  Give  us  your 
views  at  this  time  and  at  a  later  duve,  if  any  of  :  your  group  want  to 
.  ,  come  back,  you  will  have  that  opportunity.  .  i  „: 

Dr.  D'Alessio.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.        ,  ; 
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I  \vonM  Ijko  to  begin  hy  i'eitoi*atiii^  some  of  the  genei'al  comments 
T  made  in  my  statonn^nt  if  I  may,  leading  into  tlie  answci*. 

I  did  indicate  oa?*lier  tliut  the  U.S.  Catliolic  Conference — 

Chairman  Pkrkixs.  Let  mc  interrupt  you  at  that  point.  You 
found  some  objections  to  administration  but  as  a  whole  you  felt  tlia; 
title  I  was  working  well,  is  that  correct? 

Dr.  D'At.kssio.  Yes. 

Chuirmau  Pkrkins.  Proceed  on  that  theory  then. 

Dr.  D'Alkssto.  We  endorse  title  I.  We  think  it  ought  to  be  moie 
adequately  funded.  We  think  it  ought  to  be  expaiided.  As  I  indi- 
cated earlier*  we  do  have  some  problems  in  tlie  areas  that  1  indicated 
I'cvolving  around  the  involvement  of  nonpublic  school  officials  in  the 
total  planning  process; devolving  around  the  lack  of  genuine  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  program ;  revolving  around  the  inequita- 
ble expenditure  of  funds,  but  on  the  wliole,  I  personally  feel  as  a 
professional  educator,  tliat  the  impact  of  title  I  on  the  education  of 
disadvantaged  children  of  tliis  Nation  has  been  substantial. 

Gh^Ttirman  Peuktns.  Do  you  feel  that  wc  can  improve  the  method 
of  distributing  and  allocatmg  the  funds  to  the  State?  If  you  would 
have  any  fixed  ideas  along  that  linc^  give  them  to  us. 

You  may  want  to  comment  on  this  so-caHed  testing,  tlie  test 
score  tliat  has  been  proposed. 

Dr.  D'Alessio.  As  1  indicated  eai'lier,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  an 
expert  in  the  allocation  of  titla  I  funds  to  the  States.  So  I  would 
rather  not  comment  on  timt  particular  question. 

Chairman  Perkins.  In  the  last  few  years  have  you  noticed  an  im- 
provement in  the  achievement  level  when  we  more  or  less  com- 
menced to  concentrate  on  reading  and  math  instead  of  scattering  our 
shots? 

Dr.  D'Alkssto.  Yes;  I  would  say  in  general  there  has  been  an  ini- 
proveviaent  in  tJie  educational  achievement  of  these  children. 

Chairman  Perkins.  You  feel  that  this  is  the  best  way  to  go  in  the 
future,  to  more  adequately  fund  title  I  to  help  the  disadvantaged 
youngster  before  we  go  to  general  aid  to  education  ? 

Dr.  D'AxKssio.  I  would  say,  if  I  had  my  druthers,  x  would  like  to 
see  a  parallel  course.  If  that  parallel  course  is  not  possible,  I  think  it 
is  imperative  upon  the  Congress  and  the  educational  commimity  of 
the  United  States  to  a.ssist  those  persons  who  need  the  assistance 
most,  namely,  fhe  educationally  disadvantaged. 

Chairman  T'Eiucrxs.  If  it  Avas  possible  in  the  way  of  adeqaate 
funds,  then  you  would  like  to  see  that  situation,  but  from  a  priority 
viewpoint  regarding  the  adequacy  of  fundings?  You  are  telling  the 
committee  we  shoula  continue  with  title.I  and  expand  title  I? 

Dr.  D'AucsRio.  Very  definitely. 

Chairman  Perktxs.  What  level  do  you  feel  we  could  afford  to  go 
to  general  aid  Without  wo ilcing,  and  without  dostroj/ing  the  effec- 
tiveness of  title  I  ?  Wlmt  level  of  funding  ? 

Dr.  D'Alessto.  I  am  unable  to;  Vxiswer  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  say  the  level  of  funding  would  be  dependent  upon  the  degree 
or  the  number  of  edi^xationaJly  disadvantaged  children  that  we  can 
i*each. 
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Chaiman  Perkixs.  Let  me  thaiik  tl\c  pane].  You  Iiavc  been  most 
lielpful. 

\Vc  will  work  together  to  try  to  solve  this  i>robleni. 
We  thank  you  for  your  testimony. 

Tlio.  eonunittoe  will  stand  adjourned  until  9 :30  a.m.  Monday. 
[Whereupon,  at  1  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned  to  reconvene 
at  I)  :30  a.m.,  Jlonday,  March  5,  1973.] 

[The  foUoving  lett<ir  was  submitted  for  the  record.] 

The  XatioiVal  Catholic  Educational  Association, 

WashiHgt07t,  D,C,,  March  5,  J973. 

General  Subcommittee?:  on  Education, 
ComniittcG  07i  l^Jducation  and  Lahot\ 
U.S,  Home  of  Rcpreacniatlves, 

Gentlemen  :  TJie  National  Catliolic  Educational  Association  would  like  to  be 
on  n?curd  ^vith  tlie  House  Education  and  Labor  Comniittee  in  regard  to  several 
ni£itters  discussed  in  the  hearings  on  the  extension  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Act  (ESBA)  of  11M55. 

Basically  we  agree  with  and  support  the  testimouy  given  on  March  1  by  var- 
ious Catholic  school  representatives,  including  the  United  States  Catholic  Con- 
ference. We  favor  the  continuation  and  fuller  funding  of  these  prograuis 
legislated  by  ESEA  of  1{)6£5.  In  our  opinion,  these  programs  are  presently  of 
great  value.  especiuUy  to  the  public  school  sector.  With  respect  to  the  non- 
public school  sector,  modifications  in  the  administration  of  these  programs  are 
necessary  to  insure  effective  participation  on  an  equitabl<i  basis  for  all  non- 
public school  children. 

More  specifically,  Title  I  programs  often  lo  :iot  suticiently  involve  the  non- 
public school  s'cictor  in  the  conception,  planning^  and  impl<»mentation  of  activi- 
ties desigited  v;j  aid  the  educationally  disadvaniagcd.  While  we  recognize  that 
public  schools  must  constitutionally  administer  public  funds,  this  should  not  he 
an  obstacle  to  deeision-maWng  and  accounting  allocations  in  areas  of  special 
concern  to  nonpublic  school  children  and  wiileh  present  no  legal  barriers 
regarding  the  use  of  fetleral  funds. 

Title  II  j)rograms  have  been  of  significant  assistance  to  nonpublic  schools 
because  adequate  provisions  to  insure  equitable  participation  on  an  effective 
basis  were  written  into  the  original  legislation.  Administratively,  the  use  of 
the  by-pass  provision  has  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  this  program  for  non- 
public school  children,  in  regard  to  these  library  materiahs,  we  especially  wish 
to  endorse  and  support  the  testimony  of  Sr.  Arliue  Zurich  of  the  National 
Catholic  Library  Association  on  February  G  before  the  General  Subcommittee 
on  Education  on  H.R.  GO. 

The  appointment  of  a  Coordinator  for  l^onpuMic  Educational  Services  in  the 
U.fcs.  Office  of  Education  was  a  sound  move  towards  r/iore  equitable  participa- 
tion by  ;;oiipublic  school  children  in  curreat  prograrr^s.  However,  this  position 
sl^ould  be  strengthenet'.  to  that  of  official  s^an-  tion  to  participate  in  the  policy- 
making and  planning  functions  of  normal  T'.S.O.E.  functions.  The  rights  of  non- 
public school  children  cannot  be  safeguarded  at  the  present  !<?vel  of  the  Coordina- 
torV  authority. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunit.v  to  make  these  comn^ents.  As  an  educational  as-, 
sociation  representing  over  10,000  Catholic  schools  and  four  million  pupils,  we 
stand  most  willing  to  cooperate  in  tae  future  development  of  structures  and 
administrative  procedures  w^hich  would  improve  the  participation  of  nonpublic 
school  children. 

.  Frank  H.  Brkdewbg, 

'  Department  of  Special  ProjeetSy 

National  Catholic  Educational  Association, 

[The  following  is  additional  informa<;ion  pertinent  to  foregoing 
testimony  submitted  for  the  record :] 
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MissouKi  Cathoijc  Conference, 

May  IS,  J9lr. 

Re  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 
Hon.  Carl  PERiaNs, 
U.S.  Congressman, 
House  OjSli^e  Building, 
WaHhingtoji,  B.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Perkins  :  On  March  1,  1973,  testimony  was  presented  to 
yo\i  regarding  the  niisadministratlon  of  Title  I,  ESEA  in  Missouri,  resulting  in 
injustices  to  educationally  deprived  children  enrolled  in  nonpublic  schools.  At 
tliat  time  it  was  mentioned  tliat  a  case  was  pending  before  the  Unite;  ates 
Court  of  Appeals  with  the  Eightli  Circuit  entitled  liorrera  v.  Wheeler.  On  March 
16,  the  Court  handed  down  their  decision  and  directed  the  trial  court  to  grant 
injunctive  relief  to  the  plaintiffs  (who  were  eduaitioually  deprived  children  in 
nonpublic  schools  in  Missouri).  Describing  the  conduct  of  tlje  State  Board  of 
Education,  the  Court  said,  *'This  flagrantly  violates  the  Act  with  the  net  result 
of  this  unaudioiized  conduct  is  to  neglect  the  only  intent  of  tiie  beneficiary  of 
the  Act — the  disadvantaged  child/'  (page  29)  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  the  full  text 
of  the  Court's  Opinion.  Subsequent  to  the  issuance  of  the  mandate,  tlie  District 
Court,  on  May  1),  1973,  issued  its  injunction.  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  injunctiojj 

AVe  hope  these  materials  will  be  useful  to  you  for  your  consideration  of  future 
education  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Louis  C.  DeFeo,  Jr., 

General  Counsel. 


In  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Western  District  of 
Missouri,  Western  Division 

No.  1S248-2 

Anna  BAiutiCRA,  et  al.,  plaintiffs,  vs.  Hubert  WiiEi-iLER,  et  al.,  defendants 

INJUNCTION  AND  JUDGMENT  ISSUED  IN  COMPUANCE  WITH  i^ANDATE 

The  Judgment  of  tlie  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Eightli  Circuit  in 
the  above  styled  cause,  having  been  entered  and  filed  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Missouri,  Western  Division,  on  Miiy  1,  1973,  order- 
ing that  tliis  cause  be  remanded  to  this  court  for  proceedings  in  accordance  with 
the  majority  opinion  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals,  an^-"  by  said  majority 
opinion  ordering  tliis  court  to  enjoin  the  Defendants  from  further  violation  of 
Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  19C3  (ESEA)  and 
ordering  th^  ?o;,irt  to  retain  continuing  jurisdiction  of  this  litigation. 

IT  IS  TH^nraFOBE  ORDEOJED  AND  ADJUDGED  that  the  Defendants  and 
each  of  them,  their  agents,  employees,  and  all  other  iJersons  acting  under  the 
direction  or  authority  of  them,  be  and  they  are  hereby  perpetually  enjoined  and 
restrained  as  f oMows  : 

1.  Ordered  arid  enjoiuM  that  when  the  needs  of  eMglble  children  require  it, 
Ki)ecial  t  -  rsonneL  services  nay  be  furnished  under  Title  1  by  the  public  agency 
on  private  as  well  as  public  school  prer  'ses,  and  further  if  such  special  person- 
nel <;^rice3  are .  furnished  public  schc  children  during  regular  school  hours 
and  ,  ;>nbllc  school  premises  whei-  Jie  pupil  regularly  attends,  then  com- 
paruUi^-  sMd^vqui table  personnel  seryices  must  be  provided  eligible  private  school 
childra^i  xing  "eguiar  school  hours,  on  the  private  school  premises  where  the 
private  iiirnool  child  regularly  attend&  Defendants  are  enjoined  from  disapproving 
any  application  of  a  Local  Educational  Agency  (LEA)  for  the  grant  of  Federal 
Title  I  ESEA  Funds  on  the  basis  that  such  application  includes  the  use  of  Title 
I  person »>el  on  private  school  premises  during  regular  school  liours. 

2,  Ordered  and  directed  that  based  on  determined  need  of  tlie  eligible  piiyate 
school  pupil,  all  Title  I  ESSA  applications  shall  provide  services  and  acti  rities 
which  meet  the  special  need  of  such  pupil  and  which  are  comparable  and  equit- 
able in  quality,  scope  and  opportunity  for  ixirticipatioh  to  thoise  provided  to 
eligible  public  school  pupils  similarly  situated. 

3»  Ordered  and  directed  that  where  an  application  making  available  free  trans- 
portatilon  to  eligible  public  school  pupils  at  Title  I  expense  then  said  free  trans- 
portation shall  be  provided  to  eligibie  private  school  children  similarly  situated. 
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4.  Ordered  and  diroeied  tli:it  encli  aplilication  under  Title  T,  K»SKA,  slitill  clearly 
evidence  that  persons  kn<)wlcdgeiilde  of  the  needs  of  t)ic  private  school  children 
have  lieiMi  consulted  in  tJie  planning  and  cvalnatioii  of  such  Title  I  projects  at 
all  sta^e«. 

5.  Defendants  are  enjoined  from  approvini?  any  application  by  an  LEA  f(*r  a 
Title  I  Grant  unless  such  application  fully  complies  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Order  and  Mandate  and  majority  opinion  of  the  Ujiited  States  Court  of  Appeals* 
for  the  Kighth  Circuit. 

0.  Defendants  are  ordered  and  directed  to  cojtform  any  rejcnilations.  guidelines, 
policies,  instructions  (verbal  or  written),  applications,  and  other  Title  I  forms 
previously  or  hereafter  issued  by  Defendants,  their  agents,  employeen  and  all 
other  persons  acting  under  their  direction  or  authority,  and  any  practices  or  prn- 
cednres  used  by  them,  to  the  provisions  of  this  Order  and  the  Mandate  and  ma- 
jority opinion  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth  Circuit. 

7.  The  Defendants  are  ordered  and  directed  to  immediately  notify  all  public 
school  and  piiviite  school  aduiinlstrators  of  the  rights  of  eligible  private  school 
children  under  Title  I  ESBA  by  distributing  to  ench  of  them  a  copy  oC  this 
Injunction  ^nd  Judgment  Issued  In  Compliance  With  Mandate  and  a  copy  of  the 
majority  opinion  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appe.ils  for  the  Eighth  Circuit. 

8.  Tlie  Defendants  are  ordered  and  directed  to  make  available  on  a  permanent 
and  continuing  basis,  for  convenient  inspection  and  copying  by  Plaintiffs  or  their 
representatives  during  regular  office  hours,  all  records  and  documents  regarding 
EKE  A  and  its  implemontatinn  in  the  State  of  Mi.ssouri. 

0.  It  is  ordereil  that  tliis  Injunction  And  .Tndginent  Issued  In  Compliance  With 
Mandate  shall  be  effective  forthwith  and  that  this  court  retains  continuing 
jnri.sdietion  of  tlii.s  litigation  to  assure  that  eligible  pupils  attendiiiir  private 
schools  participate  in  nicaniugfu]  proj^/umsi  ag  c;)ntemplated  within  ESEA,  Costs 
be  ta:\ed  to  Det»nidaut. 

WlLLIAW  R.  COLLINSON* 

District  Jiuhjc. 

Dated:  June 0, 1073 

Attest:  A  true  copy.  Mrs.  ,T.  C.  Immas,  Clerk.  By  T.  J.  Sheohan,  Deputy. 


United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  tbe  Eight  Circuit 


No.  72-1440 


Anna  Babrera,  et  au,  appellants  v,  Hubert  Wheeleji,  et  .at-.,  appellees 


Appeal,  from  the  I' ni ted  States  District  Court  for  the  Weiifem  District 

of  Missouri 

V         Submitted:  .Tanuary  0,  1973 
riled:  March  16,1973 


Before  Lay,  Heaney  and  Stephenson,  Circuit  Judges. 


Lay,  Circuit  Judge. 

We  are  presented  on  this  i*ppeal  with  signlflcant  questions  relating  to  the  law- 
ful programming  and  proper  allocation  of  funds  to  educationally  deprived  school 
children,  both  public  and  private,  under  Title  I  of  the  BlementJiry  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965, 20  U.S.C.  §§241a-241m,;2^-244  (1972).^ 

iThe  declaTed  purpose  of  Title  I  Is  *.*to  provide  flnnnclal  aa&lstance  .  .  »  to  local  edw- 
ontlonql  ajrencles  Rervlnp  ar^nft  with  ooncpntrntlona  of  -  ^IMren  from  low-lnromfi  fam1Hp«  to 
expfind  and  improve  thelf  educational  programs  by  v-.rioiia  means  .  »  .  which  contribute 
"""floulnrb*  to  nipetlne  the  special  erliirfttlpnal  aep''"*  pf  educationally  deprived  children.*' 
*     U.S.r*  « 241ft  (1972).  '        •  . 
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The  plaintiffs,  suing  individually  and  on  behalf  of  their  minor  children,  are 
parents  of  educationally  deprived  children  who  attend  non-public  j^chools.in  the 
state  of  Missouri.  This  elass  suit  was  <'Oninienced  on  April  U,  1970,  in  the  United 
States  Uistriet  Court  for  the  Westeri  District  of  Missouri  against  tlie  iState 
Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  eigh!;  members  of  the  Mishoiiri  Board  of  Kdu- 
caUon.  The  plaintiffs  claim  that  Title  funds  are  heing  arbitrarily  denied  to 
non-public  school  children  in  Missouri.  In  seeking  injunctive  relief  plaintiffs  as- 
sert violations  of  the  First  and  Fourteenth  Amendments  and  r  denial ^of  their 
civil  rights  under  42  U.S.C.  §  1983. 

Plaintiffs  originally  prayed  for  an  injunction  restraining  defendants  from  eon- 
tinued  violations  of  the  Act  as  well  as  for  an  accounting  of  misapplied  funds 
totalling  over  $13  million  received  ami  expended  from  19GG  tlirough  1909.  The 
trial  court  initially  dismissed  plaintiffs*  action  because  of  their  alleged  failure 
to  exhaust  administrative  remedies  and  because  it  believed  the  federal  court 
should  abstain  from  exercising  jurisdiction  since  the  case  involved  unsettled 
questions  of  state  law.  This  court  held  these  findings  io  be  erroneous  and  reversed 
and  renninded  the  case  to  the  district  court  for  trial.  JSarrcra  v.  Wheeler,  441  F.2d 
795  (8  Cir.  1971).  Upon  remand  of  the  case  plaintiffs  filed  an  application  for  pre- 
liminary injunction  on  October  12,  1971.  In  a  pretrial  order  on  January  18,  1972, 
the  trial  court  ordered  a  separate  trial  as  to  issuance  of  the  injunction  and 
limited  the  issues  as  follows  : 

1.  Whether  Title  I.  ESEA,  and  the  criteria  established  thereunder  by  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  requires  that  educational  benefits 
provided  by  Title  I  be  made  available  to  educationally  deprived  children  attend- 
ing"i)rivate  schools  on  a  basis  that  is  equiUible  in  quality,  s^ope  and  opportunity, 
to  those  available  to  educationally  deprived  children  attending  public  .schools 
and  tliat  there  must  be  an  equitable  sharing  of  e<lucational  resources  provided 
b.V  Title  I  so  that  the  anicuit  exi)ended  U)t  each  Title  I  project  as  to  an  eduea- 
ilonally  deprived  child  attending  a  private  school  be  as  nearly  equal  as  possible 
to  the  amount  so  expended  as  to  each  educationally  deprived  child  attending  a 
public  school ; 

2.  Whether  tlie  defendants  nmy  be  excused  from  complying  with  the  require- 
ments of  Title  I,  ESEA.  and  the  criteria  established  thereunder  by  the  United 
Stntes  Commissioner  of  Education,  relating  to  the  participation  of  educationally 
deprived  children  attending  private  schools,  by  lelianct  upon  any  interpretation 
of  Missouri  state  constitutional  provisions,  statutes,  regulations  or  state  court 
decisions ;  and 

3.  Whether  it  is  lawful  to  make  public  personnel,  who  are  employed  to  imple- 
ment Title  I  projects,  available  on  private  school  premises  during  regular  school 
hours  in  order  to  provide  si)ecial  services  to  educationally  depi'ived  children 
attending  private  schools. 

Upon  trial  of  tliose  issues  the  ciistrict  court,  in  an  unpublished  opinion,  denied 
injunctive  relief  and  held  that  whether  Missouri  state  la'v  "prohibits  the  use  of 
any  money"  for  teachers  to  be  employed  in  private  schools  was  not  necessary  to 
be  decided  in  the  case.  The  court*  concluded  that  although  there  undoubtedly  lias 
been  inequitable  expenditures  of  Title  I  funds  between  educationally  deprived 
children  in  public  and  non-public  schools  in  some  local  school  districts,  suci* 
inequity  could  be  rectified  by  private  school  authorities  requesting  their  "equi- 
table sha\'e  of  dollar  aid"  for  private  school  pupils  to  attend  after-sch^'iol  and 
summer  school  instructional  programs.- 

We  conclude  that  the'  district  court's  holding  does  not  properly  meet  plaintiffs* 
lawful  challenge  and  fails  to  properly  interpret  Title  I  in  conformity  with  the 
Act's  intended  purpose.  We  reverse  and  remand  with  directions  to  fi^u  Lt  certain 
equitable  relief.  • 


-The  trinl  court  further. found  : 

'•Title  I  clearly  does  not  nmndnte  the  nssljjnment  of  tenohcrs  jmld  by  Title  I  fmidB  to 
nonpublic  schoolp.  The  Ic/jlslntlve  I'Jstory  of  the  Act  d^inonstrn^es  that  such  nn  Intention 
was  coiNpletely  disnvowed  by  every  iiroponent  of  the  i.:  \  It  Is  nUo  clear  that  -students  In 
nonputile  schools  cun  receive  ,thelr  equitable  mnth^m  iilvcnl  shnre  of  the  funds  available  In 
nfter-pchool  or  summer  school  progrnms.  In  small  wcrk^ol  districts  the  furnishing  of  visual 
nlds  nnd  mobile  equipment  could  very  eL\slIy  furnish  tt;^  equitable  shnre  of  dollar  aid. 

*'Thcre  is  no  evidence  In  this  case  tint  the  loonl  school  boards  have  refused  to  consult 
with  nonpublic  school  authorities  In  prepnrlvg  their  applications  for  Title  I  funds.  iSlm- 
llnrly,  there  Is  no  evidence  that  any  npDllcatious  for  Title  I. funds  on  nn  eqnltalile  batls  for 
nonpublic  school  students  hnve  been  denied  at  the  local  or  state  level  esccept  those  request- 
ing salaried  teachers  In  the  nonpublic  school." 


TITLK  I  AND  11%  REGULATIONS 

In  19(»5  Conj;i-ess  rocojinizetl  tluit  tlicn?  were  over  live  million  cliildroii  living 
in  familios  whosv  ineoiae  was  loss  llian  $2,000  w  .vkiv.^  The  artverso  i)ovoi*ty  of 
these  <'lul(li'(in  was  found  to  lend  directly  to  oducatianal  negliict  reKuUlnj?  oft<?u- 
timeis  in  human  frustration',  delinquency  and  crime.  CongreriS  further  realized 
that  the  intpact  of  poverty  nnd  /inancial  hardship  was  not  conhjied  solely  to 
public  school  children.  Consequenily,  when  Title  I  was  drafted  Congress  ex- 
pressly required  the  inclusion  of  non-pnl>lic  school  children  by  couditionuig  any 
grant  upon  the  proviso  that : 

"[T]o  the  extent  consistent  with  the  number  of  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren in  tile  school  district  of  tlie  local  educational  agency  who  are  enrolled  in 
private  elementary  and.  secondary  scJiools,  such  agency  has  made  provision  for 
including  special  educational  services  and  arrangements  (sucli  as  dual  enroll- 
ment, educational  radio  and  television,  and  mobile  educational  services  and  equip- 
ment), in  which  such  children  can  participate  .  .  20  U.S.C.  §241e(a)X^) 
(1072). 

The  Act  made  it  the  strict  resp  ^nsibility  of  the  local  educational  agency  to  plan 
and  administer  programs  that  w  .iild  meet  the  particularized  needs  of  all  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  children  ^  Thus,  tbe  undisputed  purpose  of  Title  I  was 
to  benefit  the  educationally  deprived  child  whether  attending  a  public  or  a  non- 
public school.'^ 

Upon  passage  of  the  Act  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  pro- 
vided hy  detailed  regulation  that'  educationally  deprived  children  in  private 
yse-iools  be  afforded  ^'genuine  oiiportunities"  to  participate  in  Title  I  prr)grains 
"comparable"^  to  the  programs  avai):ible  in  public  schools.^  In  ^larch,  lOGS,.the 


Tt  hn<  nviMilly  h^vn  prrd<»rtpfl  that  with  fho  rtti^^lnpr  oT  tho  hi(*o\.  *>  v^v'llinj;  thrre  ar»?  now 
over 20  million  cliildrcn  qiinllfiprl  iindpr Title  I.  Soo  note  12  infrn. 
^  Th«  )>ro><imt  .^tntuti?.  20  U.S.C.  (j  241p.  roafls  in  \mrt :  . 

"(a)  A  lo(!sil  oflin\-itlon:d  ii;rciu\v  may  recyjvf;  a  prant  niuloc  thi.K  part  fof:  any  fisMl  year 
only  lip  on  jippl  lent  ion  lhf»r^ft)r  npt>rov(>d  Iiy  tlip  /ipproprlntr  Rtnto  otIiM'atJ<-t;il  aircnry.  npoji 
Its  drt«rmifi5itlon  (conf^istpnt  with  such  hasle'nrltprln  fis'  iha  CoinmisHloTicr  m.^y  istahllshl  — 

"(1)  thnt  pnynipntM  nntlrr  this  part  will  be  used  for  pro;?rnms  arul  projot  «  (IncImUnp 
the  anjpilMMon  of  (^nnipmont,  iirul  wlioie  in'ceK!?fl,^;-,  the  construction  of  school  fi.^JUtiPs  and 
plans  made  ur  to  he  uuuIp  for  stioU  proKr;un«.  pi  rice ts,  ami  facilities)  (A>  whltH  arc  do- 
Kipnofl  to  in<?pt  thp  rpp(?1m1  tuhi rational  necflfi  of  p^ii<^ationally  (Iopr!v{*fl  ohlhlron  \u  school 
nttcniimico  arc/in  having  liJcli  ro:iepntratloii«  of  vhlhlrpn  fr^np  low-inrotno  families'  anfi 
(IJ)  \vl»I<'h  are  r>f  ^iifllciipnt  wizp,  scope,  and  quality  to  give  reasAOimble  promli^e  of  substantial 
profrrCKs  towanl  nieetln;?  those  needs.  ..." 

Tlic  prowilt»ro  lor  il»-tt>rmininK  th*»  i'mnis  payable  to  "r'nl  school  district  Includes*  both 
public  and  prli  ale  school  diildrcn  and  Ik  prescntli  ■  '  ted  jiccordlng  to  the  foUowlu? 
formula  : 

a/2  X  b=  Dollars  imvai>!c  to  loc::l  sell oal  district 
n=r  Ayprapp  expeiiditure  ppr  pupil  In  the  Pta  tp 

V=: Number  of  children  fl«e  r»-17  rominir  from  families  with  annufll  laconiCH  of  Ie,«s  than 
.^.•^.OOO  ($4,000  for  ft?*-."':  vetir  enrtinff  .Tune  vJO.  in7a>. 

See  20  U.S.C.  §  241c  n072)  :  H.R.  Rep.  No.  143,  80th  Cong.,  1st  soss.  3  (19C5). 

&  As  both  the  Scnatr  ..tid  House  Reports  .state,  the  Act  autlclpates  "Ijroadoncd  Instruc- 
tional o(TerliJCS  rnder  puMi^'cly  <-ponsored  auspices  vhlch  will  he  avail  a  hie  to  clementnrv 
a'ld  Bcoondory  school  snidcnts' who  are  not  enrolled  In  public  schools."  B.  Rep.  No.^140 
ROth  Conj!..  iRt  sess.  13  (1005).  See  also  H.R.  Hep.  No.  143,  iJOth  Conj,'..  1st  boss.  7  (1965) 
This  "child  benefit  theory"  wuj  therefore  one  of  the  basic  premises  supporting  the  enaet' 
nient  of  Title  I.  Sec  Rcnerallv  111  Con;?.  Rec.  574:1.  57.')(;-n75S,  7300  (lf>fi5)  (remarks  of 
ReprcRentntivCK  Perkins  and  Carey  and  Senator  IMorse).  Similarly  Title  TI  of  the  KSKA 
nrovldoH  nli  s-chool  children  with  text  hooks  qnd  other  Instructional  services  and  materlfils. 
Other  provisions  of  the  Act.  Titles  III,  IV  and  V.  provide  direct  aid  to  public  school  an- 
thorltles  for  moJel  prosriuuti,  for  research  and  for  grants  designed  to  strengthen  tlie  state 
departments  of  education. 

« Section  110.19  o£  the  re^julatlons  states  in  part :  .  .  _.      ^   .  , 

'•(a)  Each  local  clncatlon  apency  shall  provide  special  educational  scrrtcos  designed  to 
meet  the  snecl.al  educational  needs  of  educationally  deprived  children  residing  In  its 
<llstrlct  who  are  enrolled  in  private  schools.  Such  educntionally  deprived  children  shall  nft 
provided  genuine  opportunities  to  partlclpare  therein  consistent  with  the  number  of  such 
educationally  depri'  children  ahd  the  .mture  and  extent  of  tlielx'  educational  depriva' 
tlon.  The  itpeeial  f  ^  eational  services  shtU  be  provided,  through  such  arrangementJ*  as 
dual  enrollnient,  (    .jatiouftl  radio  and  teJe vision,  Vind  mobile  educational  services  and 

^^"^S'Y^tW nepds  of  educationally  deprives?  children  enrolled  In  private  schools,  the  num* 
her  of  such  children  who  will  participate  in  the  program  and  the  types  of  special  enuca' 
tlr.unl  services  to  be  provided  for  them,  shall  be  determined,  after  consultation  wirn 
neiTsonfi  knowledgenhle  of  the  U'^ds  of  these  private,  school  children,,  on  a  basis  coin  para  hie 
to  t'^at  used  in  provldlntr  for  vhc,  participation  In  the  program  by  educationally;  aepni'eci 
children  enrolled  In  public  schools'.        •  '  ^     ,    \  .  . 

**<cV  The  opportunities  for  participation  by  edacatlonally  deprived  children  ii\  prlvatf/ 
schools  in  the  program  of  a  local  educational  agency  under  TiUe  I  of  the  Act  shaM 
provided  tUrough  projects  of  the  local  educational  agency  ^hlch  furnist  special  ttinca- 

(Continiied) 
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(Joiiiini.s^ioiK'r  >vt  out  m-ised  criteria  for  the  approval  of  Title  I  jipplicrfilifm.s 
Ini.sfd  upon  Hie  law  iiiul  the  existing  i'o;<iihUi(itis  whicli  stutod: 

*'Tho  :ipp1i<?{iiit*.s  nssessni<»nt  of  necils  of  children  nt  v.irious  ;;r;i(lo  and  a;j:o  lovols 
innsi:  iiichulo  the  oliihlrfn  in.  the*  eli^ihle  puhlic  sclinol  nttendnnoo  arens  whr)  nrt* 
winiUed  in  private  st'hools.  This  ujsso.ssnient  is  to  be  fMrried  ont  in  consnllMtioii 
wilh  private  solinol  anthorities  nnd  to  provido  the  basis  for  (a  )  (Ictonniiiin;:  tho 
si)edal  stM-vioes  in  which  private  school  elnldren  wiil  Iiave  goiiuhio  opportiniitu'S 
to  participate,  and  {b)  fseleeting  the  private  school  children  for  wlioni  such  wrv- 
ices  are  to  he  provided. 

"The  uocO^  of  private  school  children  in  the  eli;?ihle  areas  may  rcfpiire  din'or- 
ent  .services  .  d  activitie.s.  Those  scrvivc^i  and  acUrAiicH,  however,  muat  he  vom- 
))(iruhfc  in  qnu-ity,  avopc^  and  opportunity  for  particApntion  to  those  provided  for 
puhlio  school  rliUdrcn.  with  needs  of  equaUy  hifjii.  priority,  *Conii)urahility'  of 
..:{ervices  should  he  attained  in  terms  of  the  nninbers  of  edneationally  deprived 
eliildren  \n  the  project  area  in  hotb  public  and  i)rivate  schofds  and  r(»lated  to  their 
.spe^ntic  needs.  vvliicU  in  turn  sliouUl  produce  an  equitable  sharius  of  Title  I  re- 
sources by  hotii  jir()ups  of  (rliildren.'*  Conunissrin]i  of  Educrition,  TitJc  1  L'roj(raui 
Guide  Xo* 44, -l,r»  '  (Knipbasis  onrs.) 

We  think  it  clear  that  tho  Act  ami  the  regulations  reqinre  a  program  for  cdu- 
ontionally  deprived  ]ion-public  school  children  that  is  comparable  in  qaality, 
scope  and  opiwrtunity,  which  may  or  may  not  necessarily  he  equal  in  dollar  ex- 
penditures to  that  provided  in  the  public  schools.  Although  the.  district  court 
orignnilly  phra.^ed  the  issue  in  terms  of  "quality,  scope  and  opportunity/'  it 
nevertheless  based  its  opinion  on  an  "equitable'*  funds  standard.  We,  therefore, 
find  the  district  court's  ruling  to  be  erroucoi.  .  holding  that  the  use  of  Title  I 
funds  by  the  Missouri  Board  of  Education  nieeu  proper  standards  tiud  find  that 
plaintiffs  are  entitled  to  equitable  relief. 

TIIXES  I  IN  MI8S01TRI 

In  the  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  school  district  where  the  plaintiffs  reside,  ai>- 
proximately  11,000.  elementary  and  secondary  students  are  eligible  for  Title  I 
programs.  Because  of  the  limited  funding  snd  the  wl<le  disbursement  of  children, 
only  about  7,000  public, school  pupils  were  enrolled  in  Title  I  programs.  The  uuuj- 
her  of  educationally  disadvantaged  children  in  the  five  principal  orivate  schools 
in  Kansas  City  was  estimated  at  355  (4.72  per  cent  of  the  7,000  public  scbool 
pupils  receiving  aid).  These  figures  for  the  non-public  schools  are  only  estimates 
because  (1)  the  income  t^nd  personal  records  of  private  school  parents  were  not 
readily  a^-ailable  to  tb'.  public  schools;  (2)  the  non-public  schools  were  not 
centrally  organized  r.iid  haii  to  be  dealt  with  separately;  and  (3)  the  public  and 
non-public  school  officials  notoriously  failed  to  cooperate  among  themselves. 

Almost  the  entire  Title  I  program  in  Kansas  Cit;-  is  devoted  to  remedial  read- 
ing taught  in  the  public  schools  during  the  regular  school  day  for  disadvantaged 


tlonnl  pprvlces  that  meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  snch  educatlonn'-'  deprived 
I'lilUlrcn  rather  tiiaii  tlic  neods  oi  the  student  body  at  largo  nr  of  children  I.;  .  specified 
prndp.  ... 

"(rt'k  Any  projoct  to  be  carrlen  ont  In  public  facilities  and  Involving  a  Joint  partlclnn- 
tlon  of  clilldren  cnroUort  in  private  schools  and  chlhlren  onrolled  in  pnl)l!c  schools  f>-hnl\ 
laclude  such  provisions  a"  are  necessary  to  avoid'  clnsFcs  which  are  selKirated  by  school 
enrollment  or  rcllplous  nfftllation  of  the  children, 

"(c>  PMbllc  srhool  porponnel  may  be  made  available  on  other  than  public  school  facili- 
ties only  tr»  the  oxtcnt  npcessnry  to  nravlde  specl.^l  services  fsiich  as  tbernpentlc,  reniedmi. 
or  welfare  s'^rvlcoi^,  broadenerl  hoaltli  services,  .school  breakfasts  for  poor  children,  and 
{saldaacc  and  counseling  services)  for  those  edttcationally  deprived  clilldren  for  whose 
needs  siieli  &pecial  services  wero  designed  and  only  when  such  serv^pea  are  not  norinally 
nrovided  by  the  prlvata  school.  The  application  for  a  project  Inchirt  ig  ?iTCh  speclnl  serv- 
ices shall  provide  assurnnce  thn*"  the  applicant  will  maintain  admlnhilrntlve  direction  nnd 
oontrol  over  tbose  services.  .  ,  ,  Provisions  for  special  wliicatloaal  services  for  educa- 
tionally fleprlve<?  children  enrolled  In  private  soltocls  sliall  not  Include  tli<^  paying  of 
salaries  for  tcn.obers  or  other  employees  of  private  schools,  except  for  snrvfees  perrormcd 
outside  their  regnlar  hours  of  duty  and  under  nubile  supervision  and  control,  nor  simll 
tliey  include  the  uslncr  of  equipment  other  than  mobile  or  portable  equipment  (vn  private 
school  premises  or  the  constructing  of  private  school  facilities."  45  C.P.R.  8  HC.IU 
(1»72>. 

"rb!»  pildellne  Is  presumably  based  Jn  part  on  Section  llG.18(a)  of  the  regulations 
which  reads : 

"(a)  Each  application  by  a  State  or  local  educational  apency  for  a  frrant  (other  thna 
one  for  a  plannlmr  project)  must  pronose  projects  of  sufficient  s^.ze.  scope  nnd  qnalltv  as 
to  Rive  rea^Jonnble  promise  of  substantial  propress  toward  meeting  the  needs  of  etJuca- 
tlonaUy  deprived  children  for  whom  the  projects  are  <^teni3ed."  45  €.F.R.  1116.18(a) 
(1072), 

See  also  20  U.S.C.  S  241e{a)  (1)  (1972) ;  45  CRR.  5  116.19  (1972), 
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public  school  children  only.  Outside  of  c(iuipment  and  materials  provided  to  the 
private  schools,  the  one  program  available  under  public  school  auspices  for  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  non-pnblic  schr>ol  children  was  a  smnnier  scliocd  re- 
:ueciial  reading  class.  In  tlie  s'lnnner  of  1971  approximately  112  private  sdiool 
children  and  2,500  public  scliool  children  participated.  With  this  exp(»rience  holh 
the  public  school  and  private  scbool  officials  admitted  at  trial  that  summer 
scliool  was  a  poor  substitute  for  regular  day  scliool  classes. 

The  Kansas  Cic.v  public  schools  have  set  a  $250  per  pupil  guideline  for  Title  I 
assistance  whicli  under  present  funding  would  allow  for  approximately  8,050 
participants.  The  largest  share  of  the  Title  I  appropriations  (approximately  Gij 
per  cent)  is  si)ent  ou  teachers  and  teacher  aids.  About  twenty  teachers  and  130 
to  150  teacher  aids  are  presently  employed  in  eigliteen  elementary  and  four 
secondary  schools  in  Kansas  City.  On  several  occasions  in  recent  years  the  non- 
public schools  have  requested  teachers  and  teacher  aids  to  come  to  the  private 
school  and  teach  special  remedial  classes  during  part  of  the  regular  school  day. 
AH  Kuch  requests  have  been  denied  by  the  public  school  officbils  and  the  private 
schools  have  not,  as  yet,  requested  any  other  assistance  except  equipment  ai\d 
materials.  As  a  consequence  the  di.spartty  in  Kansas  City  betvieen  expenditure's 
for  private  and  public  school  children  in  Title  I  has  been  ^CyQ  ns  compared 
$275.  Recently  the  public  school  officials  have  given  the  non-pul  lie  scho(d  children 
their  ^*eq*altable*'  share  of  funds  all  in  monies  for  equipment  and  materials. 
^  Tlie  practice  in  Missouri  as  a  whole  in  prior  years  has  been  to  give  comparable 
equipmenl,  mr.cerl*ils  and  supplies  to  eligible  private. school  children,  but  to  ex^- 
clnde  any  ah/irlng  whatsoever  of  personnel  services.  Most  Title  I  public  school 
programs  In  Missouri  involve  remedial  reading,  speech  therapy  and  special 
mathematics  classes,  thus  the  largest  proportion  of  the  cost  of  these  projects  in- 
volves salaries  for  teachers  and  teacher  aids.  After  the  first  two  years  of  Title  I, 
expenditures  ir.  Missouri  for  in^itructional  personnel  have  run  from  65  per  cent 
to  70  per  cent  of  the  total  grant.  'The  remaining  funds  are  used  for  equipment  and 
materials,  health  and  counseling  serv'ces,  transportation,  and  plan',  maintenance. 
One  difficulty  with  providing  only  ^quip.*nent  and  materials  is  that  even  mini- 
mal sharing  of  expenses  for  equipr^ent  and  materials  soon  reaches  a  saturation 
point;  m  fact^  the  state  guidelines  permit  only  15  i)er  cent  of  any  appropriation 
to  be  speat  on  equipment  and  Instruotiowal  materials.  The  result  of  this  nlan  for 
the  deprived  private  school  cMld  has  been  to  create  a  disparity  in  espeijdltures 
in  many  school  districts  rangiiig  from  apprcxinmtely  $10  to  $85  approved  for  the 
educational  disadvantaged  private  school  child  to  approximately  $210  to  $275 
allocated  for  the  deprived  public  school  chUd.*  Fioja  the  facts  presented  the  trial 


''TiflH  I  proprn^nmlng  within  Ml«5rourt  pchaol  dlRtrlets  flngrnntly  brenohns  tlip  state  oom- 
m!«sjoner'>j  own  Rtnfemont  of  policy  n»  revised  in  Mnrch  ol*  IflTl  wlilrh.  ronds  In  part 
(omvhnslj*  thelv  own)  : 

♦'The  fo^^owlnc  procedure  8hon3»J.be  U'"otI  in  determining  the  private  Bchool  partic'ipntlon 
in  TItIo  I  bCtlvIfioH : 

Dotormino  the  spocifll  ofluentlonnl  nopclp  of  nil  vihich  "^nnllv  denrlverl  clin<lr?n  rosld- 
Incr  In  olidhle  TltJp  I  atfpndnnoo  nrens  in  tl»»  pnhllp  Rchool  district.  At  IpAJst  ona  oh^^ctlve 
mensurement  must  be  used  In  mnklng  this  determination.  SubjectlA'e  measurement''/ mny  also 
ho  nfivr}, 

"2,  Determine  tlic  most  prcs/titifj  BpechU  edueationn!  n#'od«  of  nil  cdtientlonaliy  deprived 
cbM^lrnn  rnyshllni?  1':  el Ijflbic  Title  I  attendflnoe  areas  in  the  srhool  dl.RtrJcK  ♦  ♦ 

*  H.  Develop  ft  program  that  will  meet  the  mopt  prespinp  spcclsil  educational  needs  of  oil 
•>'lufationa]ly  deprived  children  residing  fn  the  school  district.  This  h  the  rosp^.^nslbillty  of 
thft  lOf  al  pn!)  ic  school  di  strict  after  consultation  with  person r  Icnov^^TfedRcnblP  of  the  needs 
of  tlip  prJi^nfo  «cbool  pUpll*i.  The  enntft  level  of  educafionnl  deprivation  nUowUl  ^^^^<^  f<\^ 
determinj^ng  eligible  private  school  children  as  used  for  determining  eligible  public  school 
<!hUdrcrv. 

"4.  Dotermlne  the  extent  of  pnpil  participation  In  the  Title  I,  KSEA.  pcogram  that 
Title  T.  KSEA,  funds  will  allow.  Private  school  pupils  are  entlMed  to  rocelve  the  snhie  con- 
t^l deration  as  public  school  pupils.  This  doos  not  menu  that  private  school  pupils  will  neccK- 
sarlly  enuraffe  In  tb*»  snme.actlvUiep  as  public  school  pupils.  Title  I  Federal  Repu In tl on s  and 
Missouri  State  i-nw  restrict  tl)*?  ariiviiJes  for  which  Title  I  funrls  ma.v  bo  expended. 

••5.  PervJcCfj  fnr  private  school  pupils  participating  in  the  Title  T  pro^rnm  must  bft  com- 
parnble  In  n"aHty  nnd  Rcope  to  those  provided  public  sebool  pupils  partl^lpatinpr  In  tbo 
program  if  the  nature  and  extent  of  educational  deprivation  and  .the  special  educational 
needs  nro  the  snmr-. 

••n.  Title  I.  E{?EA.,  fnnds  must  be  used  to  supplcr.icnt  and  not  supplant  private  school 
funds. 

**H,  Projcets  rondiitfed  In  prAvate  schools  must  be  of  snfllrlent  sIkp.  sco?»o  ap'^  niiality. 
"12.  The  average  cost  per  pupil  enrolled  in  a  private  school  an 3  participating  in  a 
Title  T.  ESEAi  proizrnm  and  the  aA'erau'e  eopt  per.  pupil  enrolled  in  a  pub\l4'  snbool  and  pnr- 
ticlnatlnff  in  a  Title  L  KSBA.  pfocrram  will  be  used  as  a  ptilde  In  maklne  State  Department 
of  EdiT'^atlon  npprovnl,  If  the  variance  Is  jrrpater  than  10  percent  (more  or  le<?s)  Justifica- 
tion -nill  bp  reqwested  before  mafcli.fr  nnproval."  MlsFOurl  Department  of  Education,  Policy 
No.  2.  Participation  of  Prlvfete  i^chool  Children  in  Title  T  Activities  nn71). 
^     The  variance  in  average: cost  p^r  pnpll  for  public  and  private  Title  1  recipients  in  Mls- 
W    nri  far  exceeds  the  state*s  own  10  percent  guideline?.  ,  / 
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court  itself  recognized  tJmt  Missouri's  "interpretation  of  Title  I  has  resulted  In 
nn  undoubtedly  ineiiui table  expenditure  of  Title  I  funds  between  educational ly 
deprived  children  in  public  and  nonpublic  schools  in  some  local  school  districts 
in  the  stat<>." 

A  few  school  districts  in  Missouri  have  attempted  to  remedy  liiis  disparity  by 
providing.  In  addition  to  tlie  i>rojccts  conducteil  during  reguUu-  school  hours  for 
deprived  public  school  children,  Title  I  programs  in  the  public  schools  which  are 
oi)en  to  all  educationally  deprived  children  after  regular  school  hours  and  in  the 
summer.  The  opinion  held  by  most  educators  was  that  these  programs  were  not 
nearly  as  successful  as  the  programs  conducted  during  tlie  reguh  school  hours 
for  public  school  children.  The  evaUiation  specialist  of  tlie  Kansas  City  School 
District,  Edmund  Downey,  and  the  principal  of  a  parochial  school  in  Kansas 
Ciliy,  Sister  Agnes  Marie  Hagen,  testified  that  in  their  opinion,  even  with  these 
attempts  at  giving  assistance,  disadvantaged  non-public  school  children  in  Kansas 
City  were  not  receiving  comparable  educational  services  under  Title  I." 

There  are  practical  -.s  well  as  legal  considerations  when  assessing  the  quali- 
tative scope  of  a  ^'comparable'  Title  I  program  for  deprived  private  school,  chil- 
dren. For  example,  in  Kansas  City  the  estimated  3rj5  non-public  school  students 
who  qualify  for  aid  under  Title  I  are  scattered  t\\i  mghout  iive  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  Obviously  the  same  type  of  j.^  medial  heli)  cannot  be  pro- 
grammed for  an  extremely  small  number  of  needy  children  located  in  a  private 
school  as  can  be  instituted  in  a  public  r  :hool  where  a  large  number  of  children 
nmy  be  reached.  Fnrthermore,  there  are  many  Title  I  programs  which  can  be 
utilized  in  public  schools  which  would  not  be  constitutionally  permissible  on  pri- 
vate school  premises.  For  example,  using  Title  I  funds  to  reduce  the  general 
pupil-teacher  ratio  is  permissible  in  a  public  school  within  a  low-income  area  but  , 
constitutionally  impermissible  in  a  similarly  situated  private  school.  Howe%'er, 
this  concern  misses  the  Congressi.^  ial  mark  since  Title  I  programming  contem- 
plates for  the  private  pupil  only  ^'special  educational  services  and  arrangements 
...  in  which  such  children  can  participate."  "  Thus,  comparability  in  size,  scope 
and  opportunity  cannot  necessarily  be  measured  in  terms  of  total  similarity.  It 
is  only  in  the  area  of  **special  ...  services"  where  the  pi'ogvam  need  be  compa- 
rable, provided  it  is  determined  by  the  local  educational  agency  that  the  needs 
of  the  children  are  similar.  Furthermore,  it  Is  .inaccurate  to  attempt  to  equate 
Title  I  prog-:ams  on  a  "fair-sharing*'  basis  which  requires  an  equivalent  pro- 
rata distril:  ition.of  funds  among  public  and  private  school  .students.  Fair-sAiar- 
ing  of  funds  Is  not  the  intent  of  Title  I.'^  When  appraising  what  is  equitable  and 


»The  JliHsonrl  State  Coordinator  of  the  .  Elementary  and  f  jcondary  Bfliieatlon  Act 
roforred  In  his  testimony  to  a  letter  MiHKOurl  rnrelved  from  t)\i:  Unite^i  Stnfes  CdmmlBsIoner 
of  Educution  Iiiforining  the  state  that  the  St.  LouJk,  Kansas  City  and  Cnpe  Olrnrdwiu  pro- 
urnms  rlid  not  comiily  with  the  regulations  reparding  the  participation  of  private  rcIiooI 
children  In  Title  T  projectr'. 

10  20  U,S.C.  5  241e(a){2)  (1972)  (Emphasis  ours).  See  the  remarks  of  Uepre^entativea 
Cfirey  nnd  Perkins,  the  nmnager  of  the  House  bill,  during  House  debates  where  they 
emphasize  the  Importance  of  the  word  "special 

"2^1r.  GOODELL.  If  the  public  school  offlolals  With  Pedernl  money  wish  to  put  a  public 
school  teacher  in  a  private  school  to  teach  any  subject,  I  wdult?  like  to  have  a  clear 
lepislatlvc  history  as  to  whether  it  is  permltt<>d  in  this  bill. 

^'Mr.  CAREY.  If  the  ijentleman  phrases  his  question  'Any  subject/  the  answer  would  be 
*No,' because  that  would  include  all  subjects,  ' 

"\rr,  nOODBLL.  What  subjects  then  would  be  permltted- 

"Mr.  CAREY.  'Special*  Is  the  key  word.  The  gent'emnn  knows  that  the  word  'speclaV  Is 
in  the  bill,  Thepe  are  special  Instructional  services.  Those  that  are  special  are  not  gen- 
eral. .  .  .  What  !s  special  would  be  determined  by  pedaRogy,  ' 

••Mr.  GOODBLL.  I  would  like  to  *Bk  the  gentleman  from  Keri  ^scky^  If  tliat  Is  .i.ta 
answer,  Just  as  a  matter  of  setting  tlv    ■glslatlvte  history. 

'*Mrj  PEE  KINS,  The  gentleman      s  answered  the  question  ve'Ty  crearly; 

,  .  • 

"Mr.  piSRKTNS.  M>  answer  Is  no  as  to  providing  any  teaching- services  to  a  private 
InstStiitloh.-  The  key  here?  is  the  extension  of  special  educational  servlci^a  to  deprived 
children  under  public  auspices  and  arranged  for  sup-iniocd  an<;.  controlled  by  public 
nuthbrUy.^'  -  '^       ;  ' 

Ill  Conjs.  Rec.  5747-5748  (msy,  /T" 

"  In  1969,  the  National  Advisory  03uncll  on  the  Education  of  Disadvantaged  Children, 
which  reports  to  the  Pre?<ideDt  and  Congress  each  year  oh  the  progress  of  title  I,  found : 

"[Slonie  of  th<^  nonpublic  school  officials  Interviewed,  unhappy  at  the  relatively  low 
level  of  paniclpatlon  by  disadvantaged'' pupils  enrolled  In  their  schools,  spoke  repeatedly 
of  not  receiving  their  'fair  share*  of  the  city's  titie  I  funds ;  occasionally  they  mentioned 

(Continued) 
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coiJipjirable,  tlio  vlollnr  ninount  allocatcti  can  servti  only  ns  au  indicia  of  com- 
pliance or  iioJiconipljance.  In  fact,  recent  federal  gnideliues  allow  a  greater 
anmnnt  of  Title  1  funds  to  be  .spent  on  school  areas  with  hi;;lier  conrentrations 
of  ehihireu  from  low-iiicoiue  families  in  order  to  obtain  the  niaxinnni>  effect.^* 

TJie  grant  of  Title  i  funds  is  based  solely  upon  flie  "need  .  .  .  determined" 
of  the  individual  cJiild.  Consequently  some  children  may  rei5ruire  speech  therapy 
or  f^ijecial  iustniclioji  in  the  English  language  "  whereas  others  nmy  demonstrate 
210  particular  jieed  at  all.  This  need  factor  nmy  vary  between  .^ducatUmally  dis- 
advantaged public  school  children  as  well  as  between  deprived  pobl/t*  rnd  private 
schoolchildren." 

The  analysis  of  whether  the  program  witlii  .  tlie  private  school  is  com]iarable 
to  the  public  school  pre*' --am  lends  itself  to  die  definition  of  what  is  not  com- 
parable rather  than  what  is."  It  is  not  a  conipanible  program  where  the  need 
fur  remedial  services  of  the  educationally  deprived  private  school  pupil  is  at 
least  e(iiial  to  that  of  the  educationally  deprived  public  school  strident  and  the 
only  service  provided  t'j  ihe  private  school  child  is  the  furnishing  of  equipment.  It 
Is  not  IX  comparable  program  to  provide  only  after-hour  and  summer  remedial 
instruction  on  neutral  sites  which  are  open  to  the  needy  private  school  child 
while  offering  the  same  services  dtjring  regular  school  hours  for  dei)rived  public 
school  mipils,  especially  when  the  partial  exp'^jise  for  trfjusportation  nnist  he 
borne  by  the  private  school  child  who  comes  from  a  lo^-incojne  family."  Of 
eipial  or  greater  significance  is  the  fact  that  edncatiorml  authorities  believe  such 
programs  do  not  provide  equivalent  benefits  nor  do  they  su'jcessfully  reach  a 
significant  number  of  the  eligible  students.  Once  the  need  of  all  qualified  .stu- 
dents is  determined,  the  state  or  local  educational  agency  must  th<?n  sliow  some 
reasonable  justification,  within  the  defined  pui-poses  of  the  regulcctions  and  the 
Aft,  for  denying  comparable  services  to  eligible  private  school  pupils.  No  show- 
ing has  been  made  he'. 


II.  'tiilr  share'  percentage  coinciding  with  the  percentage  of  nonpublic  school  chfidreii  In 
Ihe  city.  Of  course,  tJie  law  iutends  no  such  'sJiarinK'  or  division  of  funds.  Further,  tlie 
number  of  disadvantaged  nonpublic  scliool  children  was  not  proportionate  to  the  number 
or  (UfiSKlvuiitaged  public  scliool  children  In  any  cliy  in  the  i>rosent  stndy.  The  i)hrflf;e  *f:ijr 
share'  :i8  used  above  may  be  convenient  shorthand,  but  sutli  usage  is  inconsistent  with 
tiie  intent  of  the  law."  National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Education  of  Disadvantaged 
ChlhlrciL  Annual  Report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  38  {lUGOJ. 

^Asi  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Education  of  Disadvantaged  Children  stated 
ill  its  letter  to  the  President  and  tluj  Congress  on  March  31,  1G72: 

"The  Council  notes  that  title  I  is  now  serving  7.5  mfillon  disadvantaged  children.  1.5 
million  fewer  than  In  1909.  This  decrease  is  due  to  the  concentratioa  guideline,  whicii 
dlrt^cts  Local  Ed'.catlon  Agencies  (LEA's^  to  spend  more  on  fewer  children  for  maxlmtun 
Impact. 

•*Tiie  most  recent  study  wi..ch  records  the  number  of- children  living  jn  school  attendance 
areas  wltli  high  concentrations  of  children  from  low-income  families  (the  determining 
factor  of  eligibility'  for  title  I  service)  states  that  20  million  children  are  living  In  these 
attendance  areas. 

"This  would  suggest  that  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  children  needing  the  extra 
services  of  compensatory  eriucatlou  are  not  receiving  title  I  services.  The  Council  aska 
that  you  carefuny  consider  this  fact,  and  that  neither  the  E.Tecutlve  nor  the  Legislative 
Branch  of  the  Federal  .Government  vlt-,T  vlth  eoujipiacency  the  need  to  serve  additional 
diHadvantaged  chlldreri."  National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Education  of  Disadvantaged 
Children,  Annual  Iteport  to  the  President  an (\  the  Congress  111  (1972). 

^The  record  discloses  that  Onr  Lady  of  the  Airnerlcas  school,  a  pa-ochlal  school  in 
Kans.fta  City,  has  a  student  body  that  is  98  percent  Aj>xlcan-Amerlcan  with  approxlmatelv 
175  students  ^liglhle  for  Title  I.  These  children  are  confronted  with  a  language  und  cu^ 
tural  proDlero  Tvniuh  must  be  o^rercome  before  liiey  can  ever  be  expected  to  understand  ar/f 
accomplish  the  prescribed  studies  for  each  grade.  A  program  designed  to  mee-.  the  needs 
of  these  eligible  nonpublic  school  students,  might  necessarily  require  n  dlfferijnt  focus  of 
nttfiwtloii  )rtis\\\thig  in  \qss  or  even  greater  expendituree.  < 

-1*  Separate  allocations  of  funds  may  arise  because  the  concentration  o2  eligible  children 
Is  frequently  conflned  to  certain  geographic  areas.  Furthermore,  the  needs  of  floallfted 
gt'idenls  may  dia'er  because  of  nationality  or  cultural!  backgrounds  or  because  the  local 
sohool  district  already  has  provided  effective  remedial  aid  to  needy  children.  Sometimes 
disparity  in  allocation  may  arise  where  the  local  agtjncy  has  failed  to  request  ruffldent 
funds  or  the  private  or  public  school  hag  failed -adequately  to  evaluate  or  report  the  eligible 
children  and  their  needs. 

15  The  late  Professor  Cahn  wrote  that  Justice  is  Oijst  defined  by .  considering  Tvhdt  in* 
justice  Is.  Cahn,  Confronting  Injustice  10  (1966).  =.  .  : 

>8The  Missouri  Constitution. prevents  the  use  of  state  funds  for  busing  nonimhlic  schoi^l 
children,  at  leafft  to. the  extent  they  are  tranapoi  ted  to  and  from  the  private  school.  Set? 
McVf^i}  V.  Ha^vkina.  258  S.W.2d  927  (Mo.  1053).  This  objection  cannot  apply  to  children 
transported  un6:sr  Tl«e  I  funds  for  instructional  training.  See  dlacusaion,  infra  at  26-29. 
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TJn!  «roi>s  justilkutiou  iire«L-nti'il  Uy  the  tlofoudjiuts  for  tlu>  (.Ussimiljn-ii.v  of 
jfi-Dj^raiiiii  iiiulcr  I'itio  I  is  tluU  Mia-souri  auMe  hiw  doo.s  not  alUiw  nny  sUan'd  ur 
<lua!-{iiiio  ji-.ugraiiis  wiioreby  tlio  liuri-publk-  soiKK^l  stiideiit  cari  he  bV()ii.i;lit  Imo 
ihe  public  scliool  durhij?  tegular  school  lioin-s  to  roeeivo  ^I)ec'iali5:e<l  iii.st nictloii. 
l*'urthoriiiore,  the  deft^iulauts  argDO  tliat  Mi.ssoun  conj^titutioaal  law,  as  well  as 
J  ho  Coiistiliition  ot  tJio  U.niletl  Slate.s,  ja'ohibit  the  Kse  public  tyjvolicrs  on  pri- 
vate school  pronii.sj^s.  Tlie  lU-feiidaiits  urge  adtiitioriaJJy  tJiat  Title  1  docs  Hot  cou- 
lenipUite  the  assignment  of  Title  I  teacliei's  to  n<jn-public  .si-liools  diiriaj?  the  rv};- 
\\]i\r  sehooi  hours.  It  is,  tlieroi'ore,  conteiuled  that  the  oidy  ineaiKs  by  which  uon- 
puhlic  sc-Jiool  students  can  rt;ceivo  teacher  syrvices  under  Title  X  is  through  the 
oj>eratioii  f)!'  some  after-hour  and  sununcr  instructional  training. 

The  trial  court  agi'ced  with  the  defeiulant:)'  contention  Hint  tiie  Act  d(»es  not 
pennit  the  assign lueiit  of  public  school  teachers  to  non-public  sciiools,  IM-e.suin- 
aidy  the  court's  conduction  w;is  drawn  from  the  iSenalc  llonsc  Reports  whidi  de- 
clare that  th3  Act  does  not  authorize  funds  for  the  p"ya)eut  of  private  sclu)ol 
teachers.  See  S.  Rep.  No.  .140,  8Uth  Cong.,  Ist  «eds.  11  f  Iho;!)  ;  II.R.  Rep.  No.  14a, 
80th  Cong,,  IsL  Sess.  7  (lU(jr»).  However,  plaintiffs  in  ike  no  claim  that  Title  i 
futids  shouU)  be  ]Kiid  to  private  school  teachers  nor  do  tlioy  aj*gue  that  public 
school  teuehers  fihould  be  assigned  to  uon-publie  schotils  for  the  teuelung  ol  gen- 
eral  seeuhir  classes.  They  readily  concede  that  such  an  application  of  Title  1 
fnnd.s  would  be  a  violation  of  the  Kiv;  t  Amendment.  See  generally  Lcwon  v, 
Knrtzmun,  403  U.S.  G02  (1071)  ;  Amcncuns  UuUcd  jar  Scixtraf  ion  of  Church  and 
Sfuio  V.  Oakvy,  ;i;V.j  V.  Supi>.  o4."i  (D.Vt.  11)72)  ;  cf,  Wohttau.  v.  E,s,^e^\  ci42  V.  Supp. 

(S.D.  Ohio  1072),  aa"d,  03  S.Ct.  «1  (1972)  ;  Joiuisfni  v.  Sandcrff,  Sui)p. 
421  llXConn.  1970),  afC'd,  403  U.S.  000  (1071),  And,  of  course.  Title  I  uum  be 
read  as  comporting  with  constitutional  requirements.  See  generally  Oommumca- 
tlvrns  Assn.  v,  nouds,  309  U.S.  382,  407  (1950)  ;  UmtiHl  States  v.  C.7.O.,  335  (J.S. 
10(?,  120-121  (1048)  ;  cf.  &i)\ijcr  Bvwtut;  .]fftvhl:-c  Compunu  v,  iinvh'dl  233  U.S. 
304,  313  (1014)  ;  Port  Construetion  Ou.  v.  Govcnunent  of  the  Virrjin  Uhuids,  3r>t) 
F.2d  003  (3  Cir.  1006).  The  district  court  overhniks,  however,  tiiat  tlie  Senate 
Report  does  consider  the  use  of  public  school  teachers  in  the  private  school  fo>- 
restricted  inixp&des: 

''It  is  anticipated,  however,  that  public  school  teachers  will  be  made  available 
to  other  tlian  public  school  facilities  only  to  provide  .specialized  services  which 
contribute  particularly  to  meeting  the  special  educational  needs  of  oducj  ionally 
deprived  children  (such  us  therapeutic,  remedial  or  welfare  services)  a^d  oidy 
where  such  specialized  services  are  not  normaily  provided  by  the' nonpublic 
school,"  S.  Rep.  No.  140,  80th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  12  (1905) . 

Tiie  Senate  and  House  debates  also  demonstrate  that  thi.s  limited  use  of  public 
school  teachers  for  specialized  services  was  foreseen  and  intended  by  the  manag- 
ers of  the  Bill.  Ill  Cong.  Rec.  5746-574S,  575S,  5079,  7309  (1905).  Therefore,  we 
fim?  iAe  district  court's  interpretation  of  Title  I  as  involving  a  broad  proserip- 
tion     public  teacher  services  in  the  private  schools  to  be  in  error. 

AVe  come  then  to  defendants'  conrention  that,  this  use  of  public  school  teachers 
in  private  schools  is  in  violation  Ol  Mrs.souri  state  law.  In  Special  District  v. 
Wheeler,  408  S.W.2d  00  (1066)  Adjudges  Finch  and  Hyde  dissenting  pu  the  dual- 
time  holding),  the  Missouri  Supreme  Court  specifically  hanned  dual-time  as  a 
nieans  of  carrying  out  joint  instructional  programs  for  public  and  non-public 
t^chool  children."  The  court  held  that  the  Missouri  compulsory  attendance  law 
requires  each  child  to  remain  in  his  regularly  assigned  school  for  a  minimum 
of  six  hours.'®  In  the  Wheeler  case  the  Missouri  Supreme  Court  was  also  faced 
with  the  practice  of  public  school  teachers  .providing  speeeh  ttherapy  for  nou- 
public  scliool  children  on  the  private  L'f'hool  premibes.  The  Missouri  court  found 
this  practice  violated  the  Missouri  Constitution  hy  using  public  school  funds  for 
the  education  of  private  school  pupUs  in  derogation, of , the  constitutional  require- 

.  i^  compare:  S'late  ex  reJ,  School  District  v.  NcbrasJea  State  Board  of  Education j'  195* 
N.W.  2d  161  (Neb,  1972>,  cert,  denied,  ft3.S:Ct.  22C  (1572)  (see  opiniouR  of  Justices  DouglnB 
nnd  Brennan  In  denial  of  certiorari*) 

In  tlie  states  where  dual  enrollment  proRrarns  have  been  con.iiictiid,  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education  has  found  that  teacher  siTvlcea  are  provided  under  Title  I  In 
a  eomparahle  and  equitable  manner.  Title  I  specifically  offcrR  this  method  as  one  of  the 
alternatives  lor  coraplylng  with  the  Act,  20  I3,S.C,  8  24te(a)(2),  and  as  tlie  CotnmlaBioner 
hfi^  pointed  out,  this  Is  one  of  the  most  feasible  ways  t>  acblev*?  compllanre.  See  /^enernlly 
LnNoue.  Church-State  Problems  la  New  Jersey :  The  In^plementatlon  of  Title  I  (KSEA) 
In  Sixty  Cities,  22  Rutgers  L.  Rev.  2ia  252  (1968). 


men!"  that,  jin'jlic  I'lmcis  **bi>lc}ii^:iii^r  to  or  rlonated  to  nu.v  stnte  fuml  tor  \mh\U* 
school  purpcses!"  ho  used  for  '•ostnlili.^hiiig  and  mnintainhi^^  free  imhlio  schools. 
niu3  for  no  othor  iiso.s  or  purposes  whatsoevor."  Mo.Const.  iirt,  IX.  $  r>."'  Thns, 
dual  enrollment  is  presently  unl.-iwful  in  .Missouri  by  statutory  intorprefntion 
and  the  use  of  "puhlic  moi^ies'*  for  sending  public  teachers  into  i>rivate  .schooKs 
for  specialized  instruct  ion  has  been  forhidden  hy  state  oonstifutioiial  pro  vi 'ions. 

After  the  Wln'cler  decision  tlJe  Missouri  State  Board  of  Education  proniul- 
^'sit<'d  two  reijnilations  rehitin??  to  prrjgram.s  to  be  aduuuisterod  hy  locivl  ngenries 
iinder  Title  I.  They  read  a.s  follows  : 

(a)  ,  Tlierefore,  sliarcd  time  or  dual  eTirollment  between  pulilic  and  non- 
public schools  wjuild  not  he  in  coufonnity  with  state  law.  ProKranis  operated  in 
the  public  school  for  all  children  after  regular  school  hours,  on  Saturday,  and 
diiriiii;  stin}iner  after  close  of  the  regular  school  term  would  be  in  conformity 
witli  state  law.*'  • 

(b)  "Special  educational  services  and  arran|2:ernentSt  Includln/j?  broadened 
ulstrnctior.al  ofTeiings  made  avnilaIHe  to  children  in  private  schools,  shall  be 
provided  at  public  facilities.  Public  .school  personnel  shall  not  be  made  available 
in  i>rivate  facilities.  This  does  not  prevent  the  inclusiorj  in  a  project  61  special 
educational  arrangements  to  provide  educational  radio  and  television  to  students 
iit  private  schools." 

The  state  iioard  has  interpreted  iiie  proscription  of  public  monies  in  the  Rlfs- 
.sourl  Constitution  under  the  IV/ir^er  decision  and  has  thus  concluded  t.'^at  Title  I 
fundf;  are  also  state  public  funcTs  to  be  similarly  proscribed.  As  a  result  of  the 
board's  reRulations  the  local  school  districts  have  denied  requests  of  non- 
public schools  for  the  services  of  public  school  teachers  in  providing  reiuedioi 
training?  to  their  educationally  disadvnntaj^ad  children. 

Although  dual  enrollment  ha.<a  been  precUide;V  under  Missouri  law,  except 
for  the  state  board's  regulations^  the  crucial  qu^>'  tion  of  whether  the  Missouri 
Constitution  prohibits  the  use  of  all  fimds,  regardless  of  the  source,  for  sending 
public  school  teachers  into  the  private  schools  for  specialized  programs  has  not 
been  decided.  The  Alis^ouri  Attorney  General  for  one  has  publicly  disagreed  with 
the  State  Board' of  Ed ucation*s  interpretations  of  the  law.*** 

Plaintiffs  discount  the  applicability  of  state  law  by  asserting  that  since  Title 
I  is  a  federal  act  and  siiice  there  exists  a  conflict  b  etween  federal  and  state  law, 
the  supremacy  requirements  dictate  that  federal  law  controls,  citing  Toxovacnd  v. 
Swank,  404  U.S.  2^^C  (1971);  IvmiH^c  hrigation  Dist.  v.  Mc  '^^icken,  3r>7  U,S, 
275,  295  (1958)  \  Brown  <€  liarttett  v.  United  {States,  339  F.2d  692  (G  .Cir.  1964) ; 
Maicovich  v.  An-glim,  134  F.2d  834  (9  Cir,  1943).  This  approach,  however,  sub- 
stantially ignores  the  legislative  history  of  Title  T  which  establishes  that  state 
policy  and  law  shall  govern  the  administration  of  these  programs,**'  Jiloreover, 


IB  See  nlso  Mo.  Const,  nrt.  I,  S  7  ;  nrt.  IX.  §  8. 

JO  In  an  opinion  written  In  .Tnmiar.y,  1970.  the  Mlssonrl  Attorner  General  stated: 
•  "[Fledernl  fijnd.s^  not  state  funds  or  State  Public  Schools  Fund'  moneys,  will  pay  the 
tcochers  for  Bervicca  rendered  In  making  certain  services  imtler  the  Title  I  Program 
available  on  the  premises  of  li  private  school.  The  essential  chnractpr  of  tliG.<»e  fnnds  fs 
not  changed  from  federal  to  state  funds  by  the  mere  fact  tbnt  the  Mlssonrl  Lcijlslafur* 
'appropriates'  them  to  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  appropriatiOD  coiiicg  neither 
from  'General  K>7enne'  (see  for  instance  &  2.060*  House  Bill  N'o.  .2»  Seventy- fifth  General 
Assembly)  nor  from  the  'State  School  Moneys  Puad'  (sec  for  Instance  §  2.200,  House  BlU 
No.  2.  Seventy-fifth  General  Assembly).  These  funds  are  Appropriated  on  an  open  end 
basis  from  'Federal  Funds.' 
,  "We  do  hot  believe  that  an  appropriation  of  this  type  converts  federal  aid  into  state 
aid.  thereby  making  It  subject  to  the  Missouri  constitutional  nrovl55lons  referred  to  above. 

*'Tt  is  the  opinion  of  this  ofiBce  that  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1955.  provides  that,  under  certain  circumstances  and  to  the  extent  necessary,  public 
school  personnel,  paid  wlth.federal  funds  pursuant  to  this  program*  ro.vy  be  made  avaflabie 
oa  the  promises  of  private  schools  to  provide  ceirtaln  special  ssrvlces  to  eligible  children 
and  that  Missouri  law  would  not  prevent  public  school  personnel,  paid  with  federal 
funds-  from  providing  these  services  on  the  premises  of  a  private  school."  Op.  Att'y  Gen. 
NV  .  26,  7-9  (1970).  , 

See  also  Tn  iJe  PwnaaZ  CT.  185  N.W.2d  9.  22-24  {Mich.  1971). 

a  Jill  Cong.  Rec.  6743-5744,  6746,  '757-5758,  6979.  7623.  See  also  Hearings  on  S.  370 
Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, 89ih  Cong.,  Ist  seas.,  pt  1,  at  516,  618  (1965).  ,  , 


Congress  has  emphatically  declared  in  the  act  that  federal  control  of  prograiu- 
miiig,  instruction  and  curriculum  was  prohibited,'*''  and  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation has  continually  recognized  that  the  grants  under  Title  I  must  accommo- 
date state  law.^ 

Although  state  law  is  to  be  accommodated,  the  issue  of  whether  Title  I  funds 
are  state  monii^s  or  federal  funds  must  necessarily  be  decided  by  fuderul  inw, 
Cf.  United  States  v,  93.910  Aaes,  3(j0  U.S.  328,  332-333  (19u0),  and  cases  cited 
thi^riiln;  Enochs  v,  Smith,  359  F2d  924,  920  (5  Clr.  19i;G).  Directly  involved  here 
is  the  interpretation  of  the  funding  process  under  a  federal  act  The  Act  itself 
nmkes  it  readily  apparent  that  Title  I  appropriations  are  a  federal  grant  made 
in  trust  to  local  school  agencies  within  a  state  for  the  direct  benefit  of  the  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  child,  20  U.S.C.  §§  241e,  f.  g  (1072).  Tlie  funds  are  not  to 
be  commingled  with  other  "public  funds''  {45  C.F.U.  §  110.24),  and  they  are  not 
to  .supplement  funds  that  are  already  used  for  educational  purposes  in  the  state, 
20  U.S.C.  §241e(e),  24lg(c)  (1072).  See  also  111  Cong.Rec.  5734,  7299  (lOa^) 
(remarks  of  Representative  Perkins  and  Senator  Morse).  The  o-}j1y  control  the 
state  board  has  over  such  funds  is  to  channel  them  to  the  local  agencies  and  to 
review  the  programs  of  tie  local  educational  agencies  to  make  certain  the  pro- 
grams are  consistent  with  the  Act  and  the  Commissioner's  regulations.  A  state 
cannot  pass  a  law  or  interpret  its  own  laws  to  say  that  a  Title  I  grant  is  to  be 
con.sidered  state  funds  or  public  funds  for  the  mnintenance  of  free  schools.  To 
do  so  would  be  to  violate  the  .spirit  and  the  letter  of  Title  I.  It  seems  clear  that 
Title  1,  a.s  involved  herein,  does  not  provide  any  state  aid  or  any  school  aid  to 
the  state  -* — it  is  an  act  to  provide  educational  services  to  those  who  qualify  under 
the  Act  as  educationally  disadvantaged  children. 


"^Section  fi04  of  the  ESEA,  Tub.  L.  No.  S!)-10,  70  Stnt  27.  57  fApr.  11,  lOHH).  «tntn< : 
"Nothing  contained  In  tit  Is  Act  shall  he  construed  to  iiuthorl/«  nnv  dopiirtinont. 
nRency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  supervision, 
or  control  over  the  curriculum,  proprnm  of  instruction,  admlnlstmtlon,  or  ner«!onnei 
of  any  etlucatlonnl  Institution  or  school  system,  or  over  the  selection  of  library  re* 
.sources,  textbooks,  or  other  nrlnted  or  published  instructional  materials  by*  any 
eilucntionnl  InstUutlon  or  school  svstem. 
Sec.  20  U.S.a  §  242(a). 

-•'The  Coinml?jiioiier  of  Ediv^ation's  Handbook  for  State  and  Local  School  Officials  seta 
forth  the  followhifr  discourse: 

"State  ConRtitutwns  and  StntutCK 

"Many  State  departments  of  pdueatlon  found  severe  restrict? ons  with  respect  to  the 
Kind  of  services  that  their  respective  >Stnte  constitutions  and  statutes  nil  owed  them  to 
provide  to  private  school  students,  especially  when  those  private  schools  were  owned 
and  opernted  by  rellglouf?  groups. 

"The  following;  list  lllustratej;  the  kind  of  prohibitions  encountered  when  State  con- 
stitutions nnd  laws  are  applied  to  TItie  1.  The  list  Is  not  eshaustlve, 
♦Dual  enrollment  may  not  be  allowed. 

♦ruhlic  school  personnel  may  not  perform  services  on  private  school  premises. 
•Rqiilvment  mny  not  be  lomied  for  us^e  on  private  school  premises. 
♦Books  mny  not  be  loaned  for  u5e  on  private  school  premises. 
♦Transportation  may  not  b(*  provided  to  prlViUe  school  students. 
Somotlmes  Huch  prohibitions  exist  singly  in  a  given  State.  Often,  the  prohibitions  exist 
•  in  combination. 

"Wlipn  ESEA  was  passed  in  1005,  each  .State  suhmitted  an  assurance  to  tlie  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  in  which  the  Stnte  department  of  educatio.n  stated  Its  intention  to 
comply  with  Title  I  and  its  rej?ulntions.  and  the  State  a^*^orney  peneml  declared  that 
the  State  board  of  education  had  the  authority,  under  State  law,  to  perform  the  duties 
and  functions  of  Title  I  a.s  reculred  by  the  Federal  law  and  Its  repul.qtlons.  While 
.State  constitutions,  laws,  and  their  Interpretations  limit  the  options  available  to  pro- 
vide  services  to  private  sthool  students,  this  fact.  ij\  Upeif.  dops  not  relieve  the  State 
educntional  agency  of  its  responsibility  to  approve  only  those  Title  I  applications 
which  meet  the  requirements  set  forth  In  the  Federal  law  and  refrulaflons. 

"A  number  of  school  officials  realized  thnt  they  could  not  submit  the  recjuired  assur- 
ance because  of  the  restrictions  applyin;?  to  private  school  students  which  were  opera- 
tive in  their  .States.  The  Impasse  was  successfully  resolved  In  one  case  by  a  State  at- 
torney ^reneral's  opinion  which  held  that  State  restrictions  were  not  applicable  to  100 
percent  federally  financed  programs.  [New  YorKl 

"Other  States  have  proposed  legislation  which  would  allow  the  SEA  to  administer 
Title  I  according  to  the  Federal  requirements.  Still  others  have  apidled  the  rostriction.-i 
of  the  Stnte  to  Tltlo  I  and  have  relied  upon  the  initiative  of  school  ndminlstrators  to 
develop  a  ptojrram  that  wouid  meet  the  Federnl  refuilrements."  HEW,  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. Title  I  ESFA  Participation  of  Private  School  Children.  A  Handbook  for  State  and 
Local  School  Officials,  pt  III.  at  19-20  (1971)  [hereinafter  cited  as  Office  of  Kducn- 
tion  Hnndbookl. 

Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963.  20  U.S.C,  §§  711-721  (19^4 
pd.  &  Supo.  V).  does  provide  direct  aid  for  construction  of  buildings  and  facilities  at  church- 
related  colleges.  This  section  has  been  held  constitutlonaL  Tilton  v.  Riohardaon,  403  U.S. 
672  (1971). 
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This  reasoning  is  not  in  conP^ot  with  the  proposition  tliat  state  law  am]  [uAicy 
must  be  acomnniodated  under  the  adniinistratiou  of  Title  I.  A  state  could  con- 
ceivably pass  a  law  that  would  prohibit  the  use  of  <niy  Title  I  funds  )n  a  private 
scliool.  As.sni)ji2i.y -riK-h  a  law  could  overcoiue  iMjnal  protection  ai*^,nnaonts.'^'  tlie  ne{ 
elVect  would  be  that  the  state  could  n(»t  CMJinpty  with  the  Title  1  re(iuireni(»nt  that, 
comparable  services  be  adininistm'd  to  educationally  disadvantaiL?(»d  ncm-public 
school  <thildreii.  Under  those  circumstances,  the  state  would  not  be  entitled  to  a 
Titles  1  p-ant  and  winild  have  to  nnike  the  "politicar'  decision  of  whether  to 
repeal  tlie  Liw  or  dej)nve  al!  its  educationall.v  disadvnnta^yed  children  of  th(»  eco- 
nomic beiietits  of  the  Act.  ('f.  Ufmttlo  v.  Wjfinun,  81)7  r,S.  :^07.  420-11!:^,  (lilTOj."" 

M'e  conclude  that  although  the  administration  of  Title  I  must  acconnno<late 
state  law.  Tith?  I  funds-  are  federal  funds  witli  which  state  and  local  educational 
agencies  cannot  lawfully  provide  services  for  eliji;ible  public  school  children  and 
at  iho  san^e  time  deny  coniparable  programs  to  eligible  private  school  children 
by  sinn^ly  comniinirlinjr  such  funds  with  proscribed  state  '*pnblic  funds."  iMnn* 
aprnijos  to  our  discussion  Jierc  is  tlie  provision  within  the  Missouri  ConstitntJo?j 
which  reads : 

"Mf»n«\v  or  property  may  a!s(>  he  received  fnn  the  United  States  and  be  re- 
distrilnited  lofjcihcr  with  puUic  inotiejf  of  this  State  for  any  public  purpose  desig- 
nated by  the  I'nited  States."  Mo.  Const,  art.  IIT.  §3S(a).  (Emphasis  ours.) 

Thus,  we  find  that  when  the  need  of  educationally  di-sadvantaired  children 
reipiires  It.JTitle  I  authorizes  special  teaching  services,  as  contemplated  wilhin 
the  Act  and  regulations,  to  be  furnished  by  the  public  agency  on  private  as  ^vel] 
as  jmbiic  school  premises'.  In  other  words,  we  think  it  clear  that  the  Act  demands 
that  if  such  special  services  are  furnished  p\dilic  school  children,  then  cnmparji- 
itle  programs,  if  needed,  must  he  provided  the  disadvantaged  private  school  child. 


This  then  brings  ns  to  the  defendants'  tinal  contention.  They  urge — all  else 
failing — that  public  teacher  service  on  private  scliool  premises  would  be  uncon- 
stitutional under  the  First  Amendment.  The  defendants  rely  on  Lemon  v.  Km-iz- 
nwii.  403  U.S.  G02  (3971 )»  which  held  the  direct  subsidization  of  private  school 
teachers  in  Pennsylvania  and  Rhode  Island  unconstitutional.  Perhaps  more 
chisely  related  to  this  objection  are  Woliiiau  v.  ^s«c.a  .342  F.Supp.  (S.P. 
Oljio  1072).  aff'd,  98  ^.Ct  fil  (1072)  :  Awencans  Vnitcd  fm-  Scparatiov  of  Churrh 
<f-  State  V.  Oul'len,  8^9  F.  Snpp.  545  (B.Vt.  3072)  :  and  Jnhns07i  v.  SidUiuJars.  330 
F.Supp.  421  (D.Conn.  1070),  aff'd,  403  U.S.  9^5  (1071).  Although  0/tkcj/  and 
ffrniflrrs  wonhl  seemingly  prohibit  the  use  of  public  school  teachers  on  private 
premises  to  teach  general  secular  subjects,  they  are  not  directly  controlling  as  to 
the  suggested  teacher  service  programs  under  Title  I.  As  we  have  indicji ted.  Title 
T  contemplates  public  teacher  services  on  private  premises  only  for  *'.specialized 
services  which  contribute  particularly  to  meeting  the  special  educational  needs 


rf.  /H  Re  Propofsal  C,  IS;"  N.W,  2(1  at  27-'30. 

2"Tt  ^vollld  seem  nxlomntlc  that  proprnmmlng  In  the  use  of  Title  I  funds  innst  comnl.v 
with  the  Act  nnd  be  con  si  stent  with  the  Cora  mfssi  oner's  regulations.  The  Rtntute  mnkos 
this  clear.  See  20  TJ.S.C.  §§  24le,  241f  (1072).  We  emphasize  that  If  state  law  prevents  a 
stato  or  local  agency  from  eompllam»e  with  Title  I,  then  TUIe  I  expenditures  cannot  oe 
n)aiilT>ulated  to  comply  with  state  law.  ThI.s  would  clearly  be  a  case  of  the  tail  wagjrisis 
the  rtofr.  Yet  this  Is  in  e.^jsense  ^hat  the  state  educational  agency  proposes  and  has  hp*»n 
doing.  The  remedy  provided  for  a  state  that  will  not  or  cannot  under  Its  own  law  nlloeate 
federal  funds  In  compliance  with  the  Act  and  the  regulations  is  to  have  those  funds 'with- 
hehl  by  the  United  States  Commissioner'  of  Education.  See  20  U.S.C.  S  241j  (1C72)  A'l 
C.P.K  8  116.52  (1972). 

The  1972  National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Education  of  Disadvantaged  ChiVdren  has 
specifically  recommended  that  the  law  he  enforced  against  Missouri : 

"In  order  to  receive  title  T  funds,  the  State  Attorney  General  must  slfira  an  ass«?-anoe  to 
the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  xtatlnp  that  all  title  I  rejrulatlons  will  be  observed, 
even  If  they  conflict  with  State  law.  Yet  wijh  respect  to  three  States — Missouri,  Nebrnskn, 
and  Oklahoma — the  Office  of  Education  Is  aware  of  noncompliance  with  the  reprulations, 
section  110.19,  on  service  to  children  enrolled  in  n  on -public  schools,  and  no  enforcement 
action  lias  been  Initiated. 

''The  Council  recommends  that  any  State  which  ia  not  in  compliance  with  Bectioti  llG.3i> 
he  hi  formed  of  the  CommMouer'ft  intention  to  enforce  the  luio  hy  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1972."  National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Education  of  Disadvantaged  Children.  Annual 
Report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  29  (1972).  (Fmphasla  thefrs.) 
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of  ^jducationaUy  deprived  children  (axmU  as  tlierapontic,  remedial  or  welfare 
services)  and  only  where  such  specialized  services  are  not  uornially  provided  by 
tlie  wm  |uil)lic  school."^" 

Although  we  iind  these  cases  not  directly  controlling,  we  determine  thnt  it 
would  he  improper  for  us  to  pass  on  the  constitutionality  of  an  abstract  pro;j:ram 
fif  remedial  teaching  services  which  are  not  properly  hefore  us.  In-  doing  so»  we  ap- 
preciate the  constitutional  (luestiou  remains,  but  a  reviewing  courts  wennusfc 
refrain  from  passing  upon  important  constitutional  questions  on  an  abstract  or 
hypothetical  basis.  Thorpe  v.  Uousing  Aiithorjiy  of  the  City  of  Durhdm,  3^}B  l}.^. 
208,  284  (19G9)  ;  Alabama  State  Federation  of  Labor  v.  McAdcry,  325  U.S.  450, 
4U 1  - PVi  t P. W r» )  ;  JIfj M.v iufj  Affi h o ri I //  of  the  City  of  Om a h a  v.  U . ,s .  II o n.shi //  A th 
thoriiy,  4G8  I\2d  1,  10  (8  Cir.  1972),  cert,  denied,  41  U.S.L.W.  3447  {U.S.  Feb.  20, 
1973).  This  is  what  we  would  be  doing  if  we  decided  this  issue  now. 

We  further  observe  that  no  particular  program,  curricuhim  or  service  is  nnui- 
datory  under  the  Act.  S.  Rep.  No.  14G,  89th  Cong.,  1st  Se.s.s.  11  (1905)  ;  111  Cong. 
Rec.  7298  (19C5)  (remarks  by  Senator  Morse).  A  local  educational  agency  may 
reauest  Title  I  funds  for  a  variety  of  uses,^  and  none  of  these  specific  remedial 
programs  are  now  before  us.  l^or  now  w^e  can  only  assume  that  the  U.S.  Com  mi  s- 
SLoncr  of  Education  will  approve  funds  for  only  those  local  educational  agency 
programs  which  comport  with  Title  I  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  states. 
When  approval  is  given  or  withheld  on  a  specific  plan,  only  then  should  a  court 
survey  the  precise  xerogram  as  tailing  within  or  without  First  Amend  men  t 
boundaries.^ 

in  conclusion,  we  find  that  plaintiffs  are  entitled  to  equitable  relief  in  requiring 
the  defendants  to  comply  with  Title  I  through  allocation  of  funds  to  ediica- 
tioually  disadvantaged  non-public  students.  The  fact  that  local  agencies  have 
failed  to  request  funds  for  non-pnhlic  school  cliildren  or  that  private  schools 
have  not  stated  their  needs  is  not  justification  for  denial  of  an  equitable  and 
comparable  program  for  eligible  private  school  children.  If  the  state  is  to  par- 
ticipaie  in  Title  1  progi-ani.s,  the  state  has  the  responsibilily  to  seek  out  the  di.s- 
advantaged  child  and  discover  his  needs.  45  CF.R.  §  110.19(b)  (1972). 


Hep,  'So.  140,  Snth  Cong..  l,st  Sess.  12  (19G5).  See  also  Cong.  Rec.  5747-5749.  5758, 
ri!l79  (19G5)  ;  45  CF.lt,  g  llG.l9(a),  (o)  (1972).  The  Gommissionei-'s  Handbook  for  Stftto 
and  Lowil  School  O/Hchils  recognizes  this  when  It  observes  : 

••.Most  of  the  restrict' ona  or  prohibitions  v?hich  apply  to  services  for  private  school 
children  refer  to  the  manner  In  which  the  services  are  delivered.  The  restrictions  or  prohi- 
bitions are : 

1.  The  services  provided  with  Title  I  funds  mnst  meet  the  needs  of  educationally  de- 
prived children  and  not  the  needs  of  the  private  BChool. 

2.  Ill  any  project  wliero  private  school  students  participate  along  with  public  school 
Ktudtmts  in  public  facilities,  the  classes  may  not  be  separated  according  to  school  or 
reliffions  affiliation. 

3.  Public  school  ner,«ionneI  may  perform  .services  on  private  premises  pnly  to  the  extnnt 
necessary  to  provide  .special  fiervlccs  for  the  educationally  deprived  for  whose  needs  the 
services  were  d<Jsigned. 

4.  The  services  which  may  be  provided  are  limited  to  special  services  [citing  the  regula- 
tions in  Section  110(e),  "such  as  'therapeutic,  remedial,  or  welfare  services,  broadened 
health  services,  school  breakfast,s  for  poor  children,  and  guidance  and  counseling  services,* 
Th<'  llKt  is  meant  to  be  illiistratlvn  and  not  exhaustive  of  the  pcsslbilltles"]  norniallv  not 
available  in  the  private  school.  (A  service  is  special  if  it  responds  to  an  identified,  stjecial 
need  of  the  child.) 

'ij.  The  services  provided  with  Title  I  funds  must  always  remain  under  the  adminlR- 
trativc  direction  and  control  of  a  public  agency.  These  services  may  not  be  administered 
by  the  private  school* 

G.  Title  I  funds  may  not  be  used  to  pay  the  salaries  of  private  school  employees 

12.  No  Title  I  funds  may  he  used  for  religious  worship  or  instruction.  " 

13.  Work-study  assignments  may  not  be  made  In  such  a  way  as  to  enhance  the  value  of 
private  pr-^mlses  or  supplement  activities  normally  financed  by  the  private  school 

14.  Teacher  aids?  performing  services  on  private  premises,  as  well  as  those  in  public 
schools,  must  be  Involved  directly  J  a  a  Title  I  activity,  i^"""^ 

15.  Title  I  funds  may  not  be  used  to  contract  with  a  private  school  to  administer  a  Title 
I  activity.' 

Oliice  of  Education  Handbook,  supra  note  23,  at  12-14, 

ii/-'^r,,yL^°^.rn'^?^-  Ir0.?r7299  (im)  (remarks  of  Senator  Morse),  for  an  extensive 
list  or  possible  Title  I  activities. 

20  Many  factors  would  be  Important:  what  is  the  precise  program  offered  r  in  what  man- 
ner is  the  remedial  program  to  be  offer^jd;  does  th.  program  fully  contemplate  the  restric- 
tions set  forth  by  the  United  States  Commissioner  (see  note  27  supra)  ;  where  aad  when 
is  the  program  to  be  offered  ;  what  equipment  and  materials  are  used :  who  administers 
and  supervises  It ;  and  who  benefits  from  it.  These  factors  must  be  compiled  before  apply- 
Lu?  the  trli)arte  analysis  In  hemon  of  whether  the  program  (1)  has  a  secular  i.urnosp  ' 
possesses  a  principal  or  primary  effect  which  neither  advances  nor  Inhibits  reliclon: 
^403  U  S  at  612^?^^^  government  entanglement  with  religion."'  Len^nti  v. 
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The  record  here  demonstrates  that  the  basic  problem  in  administering  Title 
I  in  Missouri  has  been  the  tenor  of  non-cooperation  by  both  public  and  non-public 
officials.  Title  I  is  premised  and  can  work  only  upon  a  lirm  foundation  of  coop- 
eration by  both  public  and  non-public  officials.  The  rcf?:ulations  require  that  the 
local  educational  agency  determine  the  need  of  the  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  the  private  school-  and  this  is  to  be  done  by  "consultation  with 
persons  knowledgeable  of  the  needs  of  these  private  school  children.*'  45  C.F»R. 
§  116.19(b)  (1972).  Implementation  of  this  procedure  is  the  primary  responsi- 
bility of  the  state  and  local  officials.'*  Th3  recovd  before  us  is  bavrea  of  any 
evidence  that  non-public  school  officials  in  Missrmri  have  been  active  consultants 
in  Title  I  planning  or  evaluation.  This  flagrantly  violates  tiie  Act  for  the  net 
result  of  this  unauthorized  conduct  is  to  neglect  the  only  intended  beneficiary 
of  the  Act — the  disadvantaged  child. 

The  case  is  remanded  to  the  district  court  with  directions  to  enjoin  the  de- 
fendants from  further  violation  of  Title  I  of  ESEA,  and  it  is  further  ordered 
that  the  court  retain  rontiuuing  jurisdiction  of  the  litigation  for  the  purpose  of 
requiring,  within  reasonable  time  limits,  the  imposition  and  application  of  guide- 
lines which  will  comport  with  Title  I  and  its  regulations.^^  Such  guidelines  must 
provide  the  lawful  means  and  machinery  for  effectively  assuring  educationally 
dlssadvantaged  non-public  school  children  in  Missouri  participation  in  a  mean- 
ingful program  as  contemplated  within  the  Act  which  is  compaiable  in  size,  scope 
and  opportunity  to  that  provided  eligible  public  school  children*  Such  guidelines 
shall  be  incorporated  into  an  appropriate  injunctive  decree  by  the  district  court.''^- 

Reversed  and  recommended* 


^'The  National  Advl^iory  CoJinci!  on  the  Education  of  DIandvnntnped  Children  hns 
recommended  in  the  past  certain  steps  which  undoubtedly  would  help  implement  an 
effective  proj^ram  for  non-public  school  children.  Among  Its  rocommendaiiona  have  been  : 

''[That  the  states  designate]  in  their  departments  of  edvcation,  a  liaison  ojjlccr  between 
public  and  no7tpublio  school  officials,  overseeing  the  participation  of  nonpublic  school 
children  at  the  local  level,  Su-'h  an  individual  would  remain  In  close*  contact  with  the 
official  serving  that  function  In  the  Office  of  Education  In  Washington.  Stwiiarfj/,  \ce 
recommend  to  local  public  and  7ionpubUe  school  officials  that  they  deAiffnnte  an  individual 
tcith  suSficicnt  time  a7id  resourcea  to  act  as  a  liaison  on  THle  I  participation. 

"[That!  the  OfUce  of  Education  a7td  the  states  .  »  .  continue  to  urge  the  involvernc7tt 
of  fwnpublic  school  ofjlclala  in  the  planning  and  evaluation  of  7'itle  I  at  the  local  level. 
This  effort  could  he  Riven  emphasis  by  providing  space  on  plannlnjr  and  evaluation  forms 
not  only  for  the  signature  of  nonpublic  school  oflicials  but  alsa  for  their  comments  on 
various  aspects  of  the  Title  x  program.  Similarly,  the  comments  of  rutjlic  school  otliclals 
on  the  problems  they  have  encountered  in  encouraging  isonpublia  participation  should  be 
invited. 

"lT]liat  the  Office  of  Education  and  the  states  rcvieio  the  means  of  identifying  eligible 
children  and  particularly  of  establishing  target  areajt.  .  ,  . 

"[And  that  where]  services  to  children  fustify  it,  there  should  be  an  increase  in 
shared  time  programs,  joining  public  and  nonpublic  school  children  In  common  learning 
experiences.  Such  mingling  is?  a  positive  Intent  of  Title  I.  Yet  few  localities  include 
shared  time  in  Title  I  planntng.  It  should  be  encouraged  by  disseminating  reports  or 
Biiccessful  programs  which  Incorporate  shared  tlmj."  National  Advisory  Council  on  tJie 
Education  of  Disadvantaged  Children,  Annual  Report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
42-^8  (1969). 

The  National  Council  singled  out  the  Title  I  program  in  Pittsburgh  Pennsylvania,  as  a 
model  program  of  succ^tss.  We  have  set  out  the  report  on  the  operation  of  this  plan  In 
the  Appendix. 

a^The  Missouri  Department  of  Education  regulations  as  currnni^Iy  phrased  will  provide 
a  Rounil  basis  for  supplementation  If,  and  only  If,  procedural  machinery  is  provided  to  carry 
them  out.  See  note  8  supra. 

Although  we  do  not  pass  on  the  merits  of  plaintiff's  claim  for  accounting  and  damngra. 
tfct-  granting  of  eniiltable  relief  herewith  should  not  be  construed  as  determining  plaintiffs* 
damage  claim.  I-*laIntlffs  must  overcome  other  legal  harriers  If  they  are  to  prevail  in  their 
prayer  for  damages.  One  of  the  most  important  of  which  Is  that  Title  I  doe:,  not  contoni- 
plate  that  private  schools,  shall  necessarily  receive  a  pro  rata  share  of  Title  I  funds  allocated 
to  a  state  for  its  disadvantaged  children.  (See  also  note  14  supra.)  We  observe  that  the 
continuing  litigation  over  this  Issue  Is  not  apt  to  be  productive  and  can  only  result  In  fur- 
ther friction  between  the  parties.  Determination  of  the  present  legal  conflict  now  can  better 
lead  to  a  beneficial  and  cooperative  program  for  all  children  In  Missouri  intended  to  he 
beneflciaries  under  the  Act.  In  any  event,  we  direct  that  the  injunctive  relief  granted  herein 
Bbali  be  Usued  and  be  elTectlve  forthwith. 
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A  CoMMUXiTT  Case  Study  of  Nox-Public  School  Ciiildrex  and 
Title  I  ix  Pittsburgh,  Pexxsylvaxia* 

"Pittsburgh  is  a  lieavily  industrialized  city  of  G50,OOG  persons.  Fig- 
ures provided  by  the  school  system  show  122,000  children  in  the  city, 
76,000  enrolled  in  public  schools  {^9.fc)  and  40,000  in  nonpublic  schools 
(38%).  Of  these,  17,500  live  in  Title  I  project  areas;  13,000  are  public 
school  children  ^T4%)  and  4,500  are  private  school  children  (26%). 
There  are  no  private  schools,  other  than  Catholic  schools,  in  the  city 
with  children  eligible  for  Title  I  funds. 

"Title  I  expenditures  for  City  I)  have  been  as  follows: 
19fi6-07— Sohool  year— $2,509,000 

1967—  Summer— $21,000 
1D67-08— School  year— $3,163,000 

1968—  Summer— $53,000 

"A  partial  listing  of  programs  for  the  1966-67  school  year  are  as 
follows : 


Number'of  Number  of 

public  nonpublic 

school  school 

participants  participants 


instructional  activity: 

Art  

English: 

RQading  

Speech  

2d  language  

Music  

Recreation  

Service  activity. 

Guidance-counseling 
Social  work  


1.459 


655 
377 
866 
6,258 

ns 

2.049 
348 


563 
712 
481 
531 
0 

hm 

1,086 


PLANNING  AND  EVALUATION  IX  PITTSBOGH 

"Even  before  Title  I  allocations  were  announced  for  the  first  year  of  the 
program's  operation,  public  school  officials  were  meeting  with  Catholic  school 
leaders  to  nlan  joint  programs.  The  leaders  of  two  systems  were  not  strangers 
to  0113  another;  Pittsburgh  has  had  a  long  history  of  shared-time  programs.  For 
years  parochial  school  students  had  traveled  to  nearby  public  schools  to  par- 
ticipate in  home  economics  classes  and  courses  in  vocational  education.  The 
plan  agreed  upon  for  Title  I  programs  was  based  on  a  ^nutual  understanding  of 
the  needs  of  disadvantaged  children  in  the  two  school  systems. 

**Title  I  project  areas  were  selected  on  a  school- by-tjchool  basis  in  the  public 
sysrem  using  census  and  AFDC  information.  Once  an  individual  public  school 
was  selected  children  in  the  parochial  school  in  the  same  neighborhood  also 
qunlifled,  so  long  as  Catholic  ofUcials  verified  the  assumption  that  disadvantaged 
chihlren  attended  the  school  fn  numbers  roughly  equivalent  to  the  companion 
public  school.  According  to  public  school  officials,  this  system  was  used  because 
the  nonpublic  school  leaders  knew  they  would  be  responsible  for  their  decision 
and  would  behave  accordingly.  At  the  same  time,  public  school  officials  them- 
selves had  more  than  a  passing  understanding  of  the  composition  '>f  Catholic 
school  populations  in  Pittsburgh. 


♦Nationnl  Advisory  Cnnncl!  on  the  Eclncatlon  of  Dlsadvant.ified  Children,  Annual  Report 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  Ji-S — B-1 1  (1900 ) . 
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**OiK'e  tile  project  area.s  were  afrreed  upon,  pro.i^rair.s  were  established  \vitli 
sorviics  providert  e(]nall.v  to  the  ohilrlren  in  the  paired  public  and  parochial 
schoo's.  Api)roxinialol.v  80  percent  of  the  disadvantajred  students  in  Pitt.sburjrh 
were  enrolled  in  parochial  .scliools  and  about  30  percent  of  the  Title  I  funds 
were  expended  on  these  students.  In  practical  terms  this  has  meant  that  some 
remedial  teachers  spend  part  of  their  day  in  the  nonpublic  school  and  part 
in  the  public  school.  Few  projrrams  mix  students  from  the  two  systems. 

'•In  the  Communication  Skills  program,  for  example,  where  inten.sive  readinj: 
i)roparation  is  ;:iven.  half  of  the  teachers  spend  half  of  their  time  in  parochial 
schools.  Thus  2r»  jiercent  of  the  total  program  takes  place  with  nonpublic  children. 
'J'his  pro.ij:ram  is  conr-entrated  in  11  uublic  schooLs.  but  provides  .services  to 
children  in  30  Catholic  schools.  In  other  words,  7:")  percent  of  the  teachers  and 
'i^qi!il)ment  are  located  in  a  few  public  schools  while  2.'>  percent  .serve  children 
in  numerous  parochial  schools.  This  arrangement  was  pressed  by  Catholic  school 
oflicials;  those  public  othcials  in  charge  of  the  program  feel  that  students  bene- 
fit inost  from  a  concentration  of  services.  The  U.S.  Oflice  of  Kducatir)n,  in  its 
guidelines,  is  explicit  in  urging  such  concentration. 

"Certain  programs,  as  .seen  in  the  listing  above,  serve  only  students  in  public 
schools,  while  others  servo  both  in  varying  proportions.  Funds  for  reducing  class 
si'AG.  for  example,  are  not  expended  for  children  in  parochial  schools.  Some  snb- 
slitntion  takes  place,  however,  .so  that  more  than  30  percent  of  the  par- 
ticipants in  some  programs  are  nonpublic  school  children. 

••Acc(»rding  to  both  Catholic  and  public  schoolmen,  evaluation  is  an  on-going 
process.  The  deputy  superintendent  of  the  Diocese  schools  and  the  associate 
director  of  couii)ensntf)ry  education  for  the  Tittsburgh  school  system,  call  one 
another  whenever  necessary  to  discuss  Title  I  programs.  Decisions  on  the 
retention  or  expansion  for  the  various  components  of  Title  I  are  discussed  at  reg- 
ular .ioint  meetings,  occasioimlly  with  the  public  school  superintendent  in  at- 
tendance. In  one  example  of  what  transpires  at  such  gatherings,  it  was  recently 
proposed  by  the  public  school  administratifm  that  a  program  involving  mobile 
si^eech  clirn'cs  be  ended.  Parochial  o/nciai.-5  s.-nv  thi.s  as  undesirable  for  their 
children  since  it  ^^•onk\  have  ended  speech  therapy  in  their  s(?hools.  A  compromise 
fm.-niy  was  reached  where  one  laboratory  would  be  kept  to  serve  nonpublic 
pupils. 

"In  part,  this  joint  evaluation  is  encouraged  by  a  State  Department  of  Edn- 
cntion  regulation  requiring  the  signature  of  nonimblic  officials  on  the  state  evalu- 
ation form.  This  is  to  insure  timt  consultation  with  private  school  leaders  has,  in 
fact,  taken  place.  This  is  a  recent  regulation,  however,  and  active  cooperation 

'  was  commonplace  in  Pitts))urgh  before  its  enactment. 

"Current  planning  in  Pittsburgh  z-^cludes  the  establishment  of  a  position 
within  the  public  school's  office  of  compe^iSJitory  education  to  represent  the  non- 

,:  public  schools  on  a  half-time  basis.  Such  a  liaison  would  assist  in  planning  and 
evaluation  and  would  assure  full  participation  wherever  possible.  Funds  do  not 
presently  provide  for  such  an  individual,  however,  and  it  appears  that  this  plan 
will  not  he  activated  in  the  immediate  future  because  of  the  curtailment  of 
Title  I  funds. 

DISCUSSION 

"Both  public  and  nonpublic  school  officials  take  pride  in  the  harmonious  rela- 
tionship between  the  two  systems.  A  long  history  of  such  cooperation  is  present, 
enhanced  by  a  state  constitution  which  has  long  permitted  shared-time  programs. 
Title  I  is  being  administered  in  Iceeping  with  this  spirit  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  the  participants  involved. 

"Programs  in  the  19G7-6S  scliool  .vear,  for  which  evaluations  are  not  ready 
nt  the  time  of  this  writing,  showed  that  nonpublic  participation  was  occurring 
at  approximately  30  percent,  though  probably  at  a  slightly  reduced  level  (one 
estimate  was  27.3%  total  allocation).  Individual  program  descriptions  for  lOfiT- 
G8  demonstrated  that  disadvantaged  nonpublic  school  children  have  been  consid- 
ered in  the  planning  of  each  Title  I  program. 

"There  is  less  intev-mingling  of  public  and  nonpublic  school  children  students 
in  Title  T  program.^  then  might  be  considered  desirable  by  some  observers,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  original  spon.^ors  of  Title  T  leerislation.  Tn  part  this  is  the 
vemilt  of  the  convenience  and  the  economy  in  shifting  teaching  personnel  from 
school  to  school,  rather  than  students.  Distance  is  sometimes  a  factor,  as  walking 
is  not  alwnys  possible.  Also,  there  are  a  number  of  T^robleins  associated  with 
moving  n  large  body  of  s'udentr.  through  crowded  urban  neighborhoods.  Such 
an  effort,  however,  would  lead  to  a  sharing  of  programs  between  Pittsburgh  pub- 


sciiools,  many  u  ith  liir^a-  iioiiwliitc  popiiliUioiiS!!,  niul  C'iitlu^lif  st-liools.  wliirb 
lend  to  be  filled  with  iiio.sily  white  .siimeiit.s. 

"The  ih-Uure  <»f  the  (.'Mtludie  sehor)!  orgM nidation  fiKsters  eooperat hui.  Tlie  CiUh- 
olie  Schnuls  Offiije  is  liiKlil.v  eeatralized  and  has  fnll  siipixn't  of  thf»  Hislmi)  n\ 
I'iitslmr^h.  The  Sehools  Ofliee  lia.s  autli(M*ity  to  .speak  fur  a!l  parochial  sehools 
in  the  (Mty  and  the  Uio('Or?e.  Thii.s.  the  pnhlie  school  olheials  have  only  one  per- 
son with  whom  tiiey  nuist  eonannuieate.  This  is  a  treniemloiKs  ndvanta.^e  and 
has  eontrihuted  j;reatly  to  the  pnblie/nonind)lirf  cooperation.  It  wonid  he  much 
more  dilfioult  to  establish  snch  rapport  in  cities  with  antononn)ns  Catholic  schools. 

"On  the  wlKjle,  the  sitnatitai  in  IMttshnrgli  seems  follow  closely  the  h.'ttcr  and 
spirit  of  Title  I  with  reirard  to  the  provision  of  services  to  disadvantap'd  nnn- 
public  school  children.  Nonpublic  seliool  ofhcials  contribute  to  both  planning 
and  evaluatitm.  Aid  is  f^iven  to  nonpublic  school  children  bnt  the  nature  of  tliat 
a  Ml  is  such  that  careful  control  seems  to  be  exercised  by  the  public  .s(rhor>l  otli- 
cials.  At  the  same  time,  because  participation  in  i)rograui  formulation  is  invited 
and  l)ecause  of  fre(pu^ut  interconnuunication,  the  non-public  olheials  are  in  a 
position  to  Ijoth  a>sist  in.  and  observe,  the  operation  of  Title  1.  Such  a  situation 
woidd  seem  to  i)rovide  a  s(jund  l)asis  for  informed  judgnient  <m  the  part  of  jmbiic 
oflicials  with  whom  resi)onsibility  for  Title  I  proKi'ams  ultiniatoly  rests.  The 
real  benefactor  would  seem  to  be  the  disadvantaged  child  in  l*iLts'imrf;h  wlm  is 
receiving  aid  regardless  of  the  school  he  attends,  as  is  the  intent  of  Title  1." 

Stkpiik.nson,  Circuit  Judge,  dissenting. 

I  respectfully  dissent.  Notwithstanf'ing  the  view  e::pres.sed  in  the  majority 
opinion,  Title  I  of  the  Klenientary  and  Secondary  School  Act  of  10G5  clearly  onli/ 
penmU  and  docs  not  uumdate  the  assignment  of  public  school  teaeher.s  to  private 
.schools  duriug  regular  school  hours.  That  no  such  congressional  purpose  ever  pre- 
vailed is  evidenced  by  the  Act's  legislative  history.  The  bill's  floor  numager  in  the 
House  initially  exi)ressed  the  view  that  a  public  school  teacher  could  not  be 
assigned  to  a  private  school  under  the  provisions  of  Title  I.^  Following  lengthy 
debate  a  compromise  was  earefuily  reached  by  which  "The  decision  about  the 
best  arrangement  for  providing  special  educational  assistance  undei'  Title  I  is  left 
lo  tiie  public  education  agency  of  the  .school  district,  under  the  Constitution  and. 
laws  of  the  State."  Ill  Cong,  Rec.  5979  (1965)>*  Since  the  Act  is  only  permi.ssive 
with  respect  to  school  teacher  assignments,  the  Missouri  State  Board  of  Kduca- 
tion,  bound  by  its  state  constitution  and  court  decisions,  could  properly  deter- 
mine not  to  approve  school  district  plans  providing  for  the  assignment  of  public 
school  teachers  to  private  schools  during  regular  school  hours, 

I  therefore  find  mysetf  in  complete  agreement  with  Judge  Collinson's  con- 
clnsion  that ; 

"Title  I  clearly  does  not  mandate  the  assignment  of  teachers  paid  by 
Title  1  Itinds  to  nonpublic  schools.  The  legislative  history  of  the  Act  demon- 
strates that  such  an  intention  was  completely  disavowed  by  evely  proponent 
of  the  bilU" 

I  would  therefore  affirm  the  trial  court's  denial  of  injunctive  relief. 

If,  afii  the  majority  holds,  Title  I  mandates  the  assignment  of  public  school 
teachers  to  private  .schools,  I  fail  to  see  how  the  constitutional  issue  presented 
can  be  avoided.  I  share  in  the  District  Judge's  grave  concern  that  Title  I,  under 
such  circumstances,  could  not  withstand  the  constitutional  challenge.  See  Lemon 
V.  Kurtzman,  403  U.S.  602  (1971)  ;  Americans  United  for  Scparaiion  of  Church 
and  State  v.  Okey,  339  F.Supp.  545  (D.  Vt.  1972)  and  John.Hon  v.  Sanden^,  310 
F.Supp.  421  (D.  Conn.  1970),  aff'd  403  U.S.  955  (1971).  The  ''entanglements- 
fostered  by  Title  I,  as  construed  by  the  majority,  appear  quite  indistingui.shable 
from  the  excessive  entanglements  proscribed  by  Lemon,  See  generally,  22  Rutgers 
L.  Rev»,  supra, 

I  join  in  the  majority's  concern  witii  re.spect  to  the  failure  of  the  parties  to 
negotiate  a  lawful  program  pursuant  to  the  Act.  Unfortunately,  the  victims  of 
this  lack  of  cooperation  are  the  intended  beneficiaries  of  Title  I,  the  educationally 
deprived  children. 

A  true  '^opy. 

Attest 

Clerk,  U,8.  Court  of  Appeals,  Eighth  Circuit. 


o«{4***o'r '^inolsT^^^"^^  "^^^^^  ^  fKSEA^  in  Sixty  Cities,"  22  Rut^Qrs  L..  Kov.  210, 

"^^.'It'^'  .Son.  R.  No.  14G,  SOth  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  19G5  U.S.  Coae  Cong.  &  Admin,  New.s 
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ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1973 


MONDAY,  MARCH  5,  1973 


ITOUSK  OF  IvKrRKS!CXTATr\l':S, 

Gkxkuaj.  SuJK'OMMirj'KK  OX  Educatiox 

OF  TIIK  Co^tMITTKK  OX  /EnUCATlOX  AXU  LaUOU, 

Washington.  D ,C\ 

The  subcoiiiinittce  mot  at  0:05  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room 
21201,  Rjiyburn  House  Ofljce  Building,  Hon,  Carl  I).  Perkins  (eluiir- 
man  of  tlie  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present :  Representatives  Perkins,  Meeds,  Lehman,  and  Towell. 

Staff  Members  Present :  John  F.  Jennijigs,  majority  counsel ;  Eydie 
Gaskins,  special  assistant 

Chairman  Peukixs.  T  am  delighted  to  M'elcome  all  of  you  here.  I 
have  been  mo^-t  interested  in  the  adult  education  prograui  all 
thi'ough  t!^e  years.  In  fact,  I  tried  to  get  a  basic  program  started  in 
the  late  fifties,  and  it  wasn't  until  1961  or  1062  that  \ve  actually  got 
the  first  bill  through.  We  felt  tlvat  it  Avould  cause  the  States  to  take 
hold,  and  the  need  was  so  great,  especially  in  view  of  the  training 
])rograms.  Many  people  could  not  fill  out  their  own  applications  for 
employjnent. 

It  is  a  great  progi'am.  I  jim  proud  of  it.  I  personally  feel,  unless  I 
hear  evidence  to  change  my  views,  that  the  Adult  Basic  Education 
Program  should  continue  to  be  a  categorical  program  iu  the  future. 
If  it  does  not  remain  as  a  categorical  program,  it  may  get  lost  in  the 

Wheji  we  go  to  the  State  level  and  consolidate  a  lot  of  these  cate- 
gories, somebody  is  going  to  come  up  with  the  short  end.  I  thiiik 
this  program  is  too  important  to  be  squabbled  over  at  the  State  level 
with  other  pi'ograms. 

Let  me  state  that  Wilbur  Cohen,  former  secretary  of  HEW,  is 
here.  Stand  up,  Wilbur,  and  let  everybody  see  you.  We  are  delighted 
to  sec  yon  here. 

We  have  with  us  this  morning  Mr.  Ted  Cook,  head  of  the  adult 
basic  education  program;  Mr.  James  R.  Dorland.  executive  director 
of  the  National  Association  for  Public  Continuing  and  Ajclult  Educa- 
tion ;  Mr.  Charles  Wood,  executive  director  of  the  Adult  Education 
Association  of  the  U.S.A;  Jlr.  Ray  Ast.  pi'esident  of  ';he  Coalition 
of  Adult  Education  Organizations;  Mr<  David  Puddiiigton,  execu- 
tive dii^ector  of  Xational  Council  of  Urban  Administrators;  Dr.  Er- 
nest Dow,  executive  director  of  the  National  Association  of  Black 
Adult  Educators;  and  Mr.  Gary  Eyre,  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Adult  Education. 

Before  we  get  started — and  I  undei*stand  Mr.  Cook  is  going  to  in- 
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troducc.  you — T  \vould  like,  to  ask  Wilbur  if  he  wants  to  innko  an  ob- 
Horvation  on  tlie  record  about  t])ese  cateirori^al  programs.  You  may 
proceed  right  noAV,  ]\Iake  au  observation  if  you  want  to. 

STATEMENT  OP  HON.  WILBUK  COHEN,  FORMER  SECRETARY, 
DEPARTMENT  OP  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELPARE 

[Mr.  CoTTKx.  First  lot  nic  say,  as  I  think  you  know,  I  championed 
the  Adult  Basic  Education  legislation  before  this  committee,  and  it 
i,s  a  piece  of  le^rislatiou  whicli  I  have  not  only  a  very  deep  profes- 
sional but  emotional  attachment  to.  I  think  it  is  a  great  piece  of  leg- 


Second,  I  am  very  strongly  for  categorical  programs.  I  strongly 
support  categorical  programs"  because — and  I  think  you  have  put  it 
l)etter — if  we  don't  have  categorical  programs,  they*  get  lost  in  the 
shuille.  Not  only  that,  but  they  are  a  way  of  identifying  to  the  com- 
munity, to^  the  State,  to  the  national  representatives,  pinpointing 
specific  objectives  to  wliich  Congress  can  then  hold  everybody  ac- 
countable. 

1  am  strongly  for  accountability.  Categorical  programs  do  nuike 
accountability  possible,  make  it  possible  for  councils  io  measure  the 
progress  made,  change  the  criterion,  and  to  see  what  has  happetied. 

^\Tiile  I  believe  that  there  are  categories  that  can  be  broader,  nar- 
ro\vei\  or  of  different  size — and  I  am  not  particularly  wedded  to  a 
narrow  categovy-^I  do  not  think  that  one  should  throw  the  baby  out 
with  the  bath  wnter  until  you  have  a  much  better  idea  of  wluit  you 
want  to  do. 

So  I  tlnnk  the  preservation  of  the  categorical  programs  ought  to 
be  retained  until  one  can  identify  a  broader  educational  context. 
That  does  not  mean  that  I  am  not  in  support  of  general  Federal  aid 
but,  to  me,  that  is  another  category  and  should  not.  necessarily  su- 
persede other  categories. 

Chairman  PkrkiS's.  It  is  your  judgment  that  we  should  take  care 
of  the  disadvantaged  and  properly  fund  the  title  I  before  we  go  to 
general  aid? 

Mr.  CoiTKx.  Absolutely,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that,  if  you 
doirt,  you  are  going  to  make  great  chaos  and  difficulty  at  the  State 
level.  T  do  not  believe  that  the  States  arc  yet  in  a  position,  either 
staffwise,  politically,  financially,  organizationally,  to  be  able  to  su- 
persede categories.  Tt  takes  a  great  deal  of  managerial  competence 
and  \yisdom  to  handle  these  things  at  the  State  level 

"Tt  is  for  that  reason  that  I  think  it  is  mucli  better  to  continue  the 
categorical  programs  until  Congress  can  be  sure  that  the  objectives 
of  overco?ning  the  disadvantaged  have  been  achieved.  When  that 
day  comes,  I  think  you  can  properly  reexamine  the  categories  and 
see  whether  you  Avant  to  make  some  other  kind  of  organization. 

Chairman'  Perkixs.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  appreciate  that 
statement, 

Mr,  Cook;  we  will  defer  questions  until  we  hear  all  the  witnesses. 
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STATEMENT  OF  TEB  COOK,  STATE  DIRECTOR  OF  ADULT 
EDUCATION,  KENTUCKY 

^  Mr.  Cook.  As  yon  statocl,  I  iini  Ted  Cook,  director  of  adult  educa- 
tion, Kentucky.  I  tliink  it  is  an  liistori(!al  occasion  in  that  tlie  entire 
field  of  adult  education  is  nmkin<j^  a  united  appearance  on  behalf  of 
the  undereducatcd  adult.  ]\Ir.  Chairman,  Avith  your  permission,  I 
have  this  written  statement. 

Cliairnian  Pekkixs.  AVithout  objection,  your  written  statement 
will  be  inserted  in  tlie  record.  All  stateinejits  will  be  inserted  in  the 
record. 

{Tlie  docmuent  entitled  "Testimony  of  thi  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Adult  Education  on  ILR.  60  by  Leonard  R.  Hill,  Council 
Chairman;  Thomas  W.  Mann,  Council  Vice  Chairman;  Paul  F. 
fFolniston,  Council  Lef2:islative  Chairman;  Gary  A.  Eyre,  Council 
Executive  Director"  follows :) 

Testimony  of  tiik  ^Tational  Advisoky  Council  on  Auult  KnucATioN 

Onr  nation's  educntional  system  was  Iniilt  upon  tlie  assumption  that  a  free 
and  enHfflitened  eloctovnte  coiild  be  largely  acconiplislied  tlirough  education 
(luring  childhood.  That  assujni)tion  bus  created  a  child-centered  educational 
system  which  tends  to  be  teriniiinl  in  its  approach  and  lias  contributed  to  the 
need  for  adult  coniiJensatory  education  programs.  More  and  more  we  are  acce]>t- 
ing  Ihe  rcaliJiution  that  lea- ning  is  a  continuous,  lifelong  process  and  that 
there  must  he  established  a  comprehensive  system  that  provides  for  the  educa- 
tion of  adults. 

Our  nation  must  be  as  vitally  concerned  with  the  education  of  its  adults  as 
it  is  with  the  oduca'viou  of  its  children.  Adult  education  can  pay  rich  personal 
and  social  dividends— not  20  years  from  now — but  immediately.  Our  nation 
must  provide  the  "second  opporttniity"  for  the  partially  educated,  the  unin- 
volved,  the  illiterate,  the  adult  with  yesterday's  tools  wiio  are  in  need  of  niar- 
kotnble  skills  for  today.  We  must  i^rovide  a  means  for  more  comprehensive, 
lifelong  learning  programs. 

In  the  late  1950's,  state  and  federal  governments  faced  up  to  the  fact  that 
millions  of  American  citizens  were  illiterate  or  functioning  with  the  barest 
e<hicational  skills.  Adult  education  programs  in  existence  were  providing  learn- 
ing environments  but  oidy  for  the  middle  and  upper-cla.ss  citizens.  Programs 
wore  recreational,  leisure  time,  business  education,  adult  vocational,  or  citizen- 
shit>  oriented.  All  necessary,  but  not  addressing  the  problem  of  providing  edu- 
cational .survival  skills  and  competencies  of  basic  and  secondary  education  for 
adults. 

Efforts  were  undertaken  in  the  early  sixties  at  the  federal  level,  through  a 
state  grant  program,  to  reduce  illiteracy  and  compensate  for  adult  educational 
inade(piacies. 

True,  adult  education  has  taken  great  strides  in  the  past  ten  years.  Less 
than  a  decade  ago.  a  liandful  of  colleges  and  universities  offered  graduate  and 
undergraduate  programs  in  adult  education.  Today,  their  number  is  more  than 
100,  and  growing.  In  the  early  sixties,  less  than  a  dozen  state  departments  of 
education  had  full  time  adult  education  leadership.  Today,  nearly  every  state 
and  territory  has  a  director  of  adult  education.  In  1959,  there  w:ere  3,428,000 
l)eople  enrolled  in  public  scool  a'dnlt  education  classes.  In  1972,  there  were  over 
six  million  enrolled.  In  19G5,  there  were  37.900  individuals  enrolled  in  federally 
sponsored  adult  ba.s1c  education  classes.  In  1971,  that  number  had  leaped  to 
021.100  participants  with  a  1973  projected  enrollment  of  800,000. 

Funds  have  been  both  authorized  and  appropriated  tc^r  ndult  basic  (educa- 
tion through  an  eighth-grade  competency  level),  and  th^y  have  been  imt  to 
good  use. 
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1  iu'«  h^'lSLT*  ^  '"""^'■•^  ^'""^  "'"""t^'  ^0"'far.d  with 

leamtnrneer^''''  ""^  ^''^""g  "'^w  "methods  for  meeting  adult 

RppV,frp'.="i^l?'^'  "re  some  sobering  facts  that  make  the  aflvancps  edited 

Unemployment  hover-  between  4  and  5% 

Problems  of  health  and  human  relations  are  acceleratinir 

Crime  in  onr  cities  is  on  the  rainiiage 

anKat^^^'L^ci^ecKrTa^^^^^^^  I'sychologioa.  cost  to  tho  recipient 

as'^adullstday.  ""'''^""'^      ^"^^^  ^'"^^'^^  '^'^^         education  skills 

nrtnu«"f!,/""^^  ''."''^         authorized  by  Congress  for  secondary  education  for 

h;"he  Sesideur'"'-  ^^'^'"'^^'"-'^^      "'e  fifteen-men/bor  Co^n'cTureVade 

Tpnm,.?wni  ^i"""-  fi'-s'^  ^^;itn(>ss  that  I  would  ]ike  to  introduce  is 
Jvoonard  Hill  chairman  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Adu  t 
nSiS;''  ^^"^""^^^-'^^^^'^  of  adult  basic'cducatioii^Sti^r^^^^ 

insSTrfll/''"'''?'  ^?  ^^'««d.  Your  pz-cpared  statement  will  be 
luseited  in  the  record,  and  summarize  it  if  you  don't  mind. 
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STATEMENT  01  LEONARD  E.  HILL,  CHAIRMAN,  NATIONAL 
ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  ADULT  EDUCATION;  ADMINISTRATIVE 
DIRECTOR  OF  ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION,  STATE  OF  NEBRASKA; 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  THOMAS  W.  MANN,  CC^UNCIL  VICE  CHAIR- 
MAN; PAUL  F.  JOHNSTON,  COUNCIL  LEGISLATIVE  CHAIRMAN; 
GARY  A.  EYRE,  COUNCIL  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR;  ANNE  HOP- 
KINS, COUNCIL  MEMBER,  BALTIMORE,  MD.;  ART  ELLIS,  COUNCIL 
ASSISTANT  EXECUTi7E  DIRECTOR;  AND  HELEN  BANKS,  COUN- 
CIL ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANT 

i[r.  HiiJ..  Tiiank  you.  It  is  a  privilcj^c^  to  be  here  today  to  share 
with  you  my  thinkinij  and  th.^  tlii)ikin<r  of  the  ralvisory  council  on 
ILK.  69  iindj  in  particular,  tlie  track  record  of  adult  edilcation  legis- 
lation which  you  introduced  several  yours  a<ro» 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Advisor^'  Council  on  Adult  Education 
and  the  more  than  00  million  adults  in  our  country,  without  a  high 
school  diploma  I  appreciate  this  privilege. 

1  would  like  to  introduce  to  you  at  this  time,  a  few  other  members 
of  our  National  Advisory  Council.  I  would  like  to  have  them  stand. 
Dr.  Tom  Jlann,  the  vice  chairman  of  the  Natioiuil  Advisory  Council 
on  Adult  Education,  from  Boca  Raton,  Fla,  ;'I)r.  Paul  Johnston, 
chairman  of  our  Leirislative  Committee,  former  commissioner  of  ed- 
ucation in  Iowa;  JIr.s.  Anne  Hopkins,  from  Baltimore.  Md. ;  Gary 
Eyre,  executive  director  and  whom  you  recognized  a  moment  ago; 
Dr.  Art  Ellis,  his  assistant,  and  ilrs.  Helen  Banks,  administrative 
assistant* 

Chairman  Pkrkins.  We  are  proud  to  welcome  all  of  you  here.  I 
think  you  share  the  same  views  of  the  categorical  approach  an- 
nounced by  Wilbur  Cohen.  Am  I  correct?  Are  those  the  views  of  the 
Advisory  Council  ?  \\ 

Mn  JriuA.,  Yes.  indeed. 

Chairman  Pekkixs.  None  of  you  hold  a  contrai^j^  view? 
Mr.  Jinx.  No,  sir;  we  do  not. 
Chairman  PKKKrxa,  All  right;  go  ahead. 

M\\  Hill.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  you  are  bombarded  by  reque&i.s 
for  funding  of  programs;  over  and  over  again*  you  are  asked  to 
support  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing  in  the  line  of  fundhig,  but 
many  of  those  programs  appear  to  be  the  kind  of  programs  which 
are  the  type  Avhich  expend  funds  only,  with  very  little,  if  any,  re- 
turn. 

However,  the  request  that  comes  from  us  today  is  not  a  request 
for  an  cxpendi:ture  but  rather  the  request  for  an  investment.  We 
might  give  as  an  example  the  fact  that  the  GI  bill  which  Congress 
so  wisely  passed  so  many  years  ago  has  borne  fruit  which  cannot  be 
measured  in  today's  dollar-and-cents  columns.  Adult  education  today 
is  tliat  type  of  request. 

Soj  as  I  present  to  you  some  tlioughts  on  this,  I  woidd  like  for 
you  to  think  of  it  as  an  investment  rather  than  an  expenditure,  be- 
cause tliis  is  exactly  what  it  is.  I  would  like  to  give  you  some  specific 
examples  of  adult  education  brought  about  through  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  89-750  and  91-230. 

er|c 
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The  Congress  established  this  ixct  ivnd  the  amendments  to  it  in 
1070,  and  the  results  of  what  you  have  done  are  tremendous.  No  one 
really  knows,  nor  can  it  ever  be  ascertained,  the  exact  results  of 
what  lias  happened  because  of  this  act.  However,  based  upon  tlie 
earning  power  correlated  w^ith  educational  attainment  given  to  us  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  cost -benefit  return  appears  to  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  11.2  opposed  to  1. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  for  every  dollar  spent  in  adult  basic  ed- 
ucation, a  cost-benelit  return  amounts  to  $11.20,  If  I  were  a  banker 
or  a  monetary  investor,  I  certainly  would  invest  in  this  type  of  pro- 
gram if,  over  the  past  7  or  8  years,  I  could  get  $11.20  for  every  dol- 
lar I  expended.  I  think  this  is  a  wise  hivestmentj  and  I  really  be- 
lieve that  the  investment  is  not  just  something  wdiich  happens;  it 
conies  about  because  we  directly  move  in  tliis  direction. 

The  educational  level  of  an  adult  with  no  more  than  a  seventh - 
grade  education,  if  j^ou  w^ere  to  compare  this  with  his  lifetime  earn- 
ings, you  would  come  up  with  approximately  $196,000  as  a  lifetime 
earning.  If  this  man  completes  the  eighth  grade,  his  income  over  a 
lifetime  would  increase  by  $02,000,  or  $258,000. 

If  you  were  to  give  this  man  an  oppoi'tunity  to  attend  high  school 
up  tlirough  the  third  year,  his  income  would  go  up  another  $36,000. 
And  if  you  give  him  a  liigh  school  diploma,  it  would  again  increase 
$56,000,  or  a  total  of  $350,000  for  a  lifetime  earning.  Tliis  is  an  in- 
crease of  $154,000  over  wdiat  he  would  earn  if  he  had  less  than  an 
eighth-grade  education.  One  of  the  reasons  tliis  comes  about  is  be- 
cause there  is  enlarged  job  opportunity  offered  to  him. 

Our  society  more  or  less  demands  the  high  school  diploma  as  a 
badge  to  be  worn  on  the  lapel  of  your  coat  and,  when  you  apply  for 
jobs,  this  is  one  of  the  first  things  that  is  asked.  Someone— 1  can't 
put  my  finger  on  the  research,  but  I  could  pull  it  out — ^lias  estimated 
that  95  percent  of  the  jobs  are  closed  to  people  who  do  not  have  a 
high  school  diploma.  In  our  country,  this  represents  approximately 
60  million  adult  workers. 

Chairman  Pekkins,  I  think  you  are  exactly  right.  It  has  become 
more  so  every  year.  You  can't  even  get  a  janitor's  position  now 
without  a  high  school  education. 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  just  talldng  about  dollars  and 
cents  in  this  particular  instance,  but  there  ,  are  otlier  benefits,  that 
you  can't  measure  in  dollars  and  cents.  I  had  the  experience- of  meet- 
mg  a  father  who,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  took  his  two  little 
daughters  by  the  hand  and  led  them  to  the  public  library  and 
showed  them  the  children's  section.  You  can't  measure  that  in  dol- 
lars and  cents,  because  that  man  now  has  established  an  adult  pride 
which  his  children  recognize.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  adult  educa- 
tion program,  this  father  would  not  have  the  incentive. 

The  other  is  nutritionar value  that,  comes  to  children  as  a  mother 
leanis  to  measure  pow^dcred  milk.  The  mother,  before  adult  basic  ed- 
ucation, did  not  have  the  knowledge  to  measure  powdered  milk 
which  had  been  given  to  her  through  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Last  summer,  I  had  the  privilege,  along  with  Messrs.  Kupert,  Ast, 
And  Dow.  to  attend  tbe  UNESCO  Conference  on  Adult  Education 
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and  roprescntod  tlio  Unitod  States  uh  one  of  tlie  dolegates.  One  of 
the  things  that  came  bubbling  out  of  tlie  developing  countries,  as 
they  talked  of  adult  edueatiouj  was  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult  for  a 
cliild  to  live  in  two  societies — the  literate  society  of  the  schoolroom 
and  the  illiterate  society  or  environment  of  liis  home.  It  is  difficult 
to  change  a  child  and  to  bring  liim  into  full  education  when  he  lives 
in  an  illiterate  environmont.  In  these  countries,  we  are  saying,  there 
must  he  parental  education  as  well  as  child  education* 

I  think  that  we  have  basic  proof,  Mr,  Cliairnian,  based  upon  ex- 
pcrinieiits,  that  proves  that  the  children's  attitude  toward  education 
.  cliunges  as  mother  and  dad  go  l)ack  into  the  education  environment 
and  start  attending  classes. 

Auotiier  point  I  would  like  to  present  in  my  testimony  is  accom- 
plishments of  ABE  over  the  last  several  years.  In  1965j  there  were 
only  37,900  adults  enrolled  in_  ABE,  But,  ui  1971,  there  were  621,100 
adults  enrolled  in  *ABE»  This  is  an  approximate  1,600-percent  in- 
crease in  enrollments.  In  1972,  there  were  312,000  adidts  enrolled; 
and,  in  19735  ^^^^  looking  again  toward  an  enrollment  of  over 
820,000, 

If  you  total  these  all  up,  we  have  had  moi'e  than  3  million  adults 
enrolled  iii  adult  basic  education  since  enactment  of  the  legislation.  I 
think  you  can  understand  why  I  say  is  impossible  to  measure  the 
liscal  impact  this  has  had  ou  our  coun.ti'v . 

Cliairman  Pkrkixs,  To  what  extent  are  we  fulfilling  the  need 
today  in  your  judgment  ? 

Mr,  Hill.  Mw  Chairman,  I  bi3lieve  we  are  only  scratching  the  sur- 
face. Less  than  5  percent  of  the  need  is  being  met  at  the  present 
time.  To  me,  this  is  just  barely  scratching  the  surface. 

We  haven't  mentioned  those  that  have  left  the  welfare  rolls  and 
havt  diminished  it  because  of  the  educational  efforts  of  ABE,  We 
haven't  mentioned  those  that  have  secured  jobs  for  the  first  time.  We 
haven't  mentioned  anything  about  the  pride  that  can  come  to  men 
and  wojnen  M^hen  they  can  lift  their  heads  and  be  able  to  compete 
for  the  jobs  that  are  available. 

In  Nebraska  alone,  the  cost  for  bringing  this  about  was  only  $73 
per  student  per  year  last  year,  I  do  not  have  the  animal  figures  as  to 
the  cost  for  last  year,  but  I  would  ask  Mr,  Eyre,  if  he  would,  to  pull 
those  out  of  oiu*  records  so  we  can,  insert  theni  in  the  record  today. 

Chairman  Perkiis's.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

[The  information  to  be  furnished  follows :] 

In  Fiscal  Tear  1972,  tbe  federal  aUotment  for  adult  education,  under  provi- 
sions of  PIj.  was  $51,1S4*,000,  These  funds  were  aUocated  through  a 
.state  grant  formula.  The  average  expenditure  for  administrative  costs  for  each 
state  was  approximately  $4G,000.  This  represents  5%  of  the  state  grant  pro- 
gram. In  the  national  estimated  enrollment  for  adult  education  stu- 
dents under  the  federal  program  was*  812.000.  Mathematically,  these  figures 
compute  to  a  per  pupil  expenditure  of  $59.82* 

Mr.  Hill.  We  liave  50  percent  of  the  people  enrolled  in  ABE  who 
havB  31  to  47  years  left  of  active  participation  in  the  work  force  be- 
fore retirement.  This  speaks  well  of  the  work  that  is  being  done  by 
the  adult  educators  based  upon  the  adult  education  le^slation. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  conclude  by  giving  you  three  or 
four  specific  things  which  I  feel  are  imperative  to  tlie  continued  en- 

O  ... 
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aotmcutof  adult  cducution.  Adult  education  pays  rich  financial,  por- 
Fonal.  and  social  dividends,  and  these  dividends  do  not  come  12,  16, 
20  years  from  now  but  they  begin  almost  immediately.  These  enrich- 
ments, these  retnvnsj  start' as  soon  as  the  adult  enrolls  in  the  adult 
basic  education  chiss  and  continues  until  he  finds  himself  involved  in 
a  lifelong  learning  process,  which  adult  basic  education  begins. 

r  tiiink  Congress  very  wisely  addressed  itself  to  this  qucstioji 
uiKler  your  leadership  in*  1966  and  again  in  1970.  I  think  the  autlior- 
izatiou  of  $225  million  was  a  figure  that  was  well  planned.  It  ^vas 
not  just  something  you  pulled  out  of  the  air.  I  really  believe  that 
tliis  figuix^  today  is  one  that  is  needed  desperately  in  adult  basic  edu- 
cation. 

However,  as  you  know*  in  1072  we  were  given  $51.3  million.  But  I 
think  the  t!'ack  record  speaks  of  the  fact  we  spent  this  money  very 
>ve1l.  Theix3  was  a  time  when  adult  educatoi*s  could  not  have  handled 
$225  million,  but  we  are  geared  to  the  point  no\y,  through  training 
and  staff  development  and  organization,  to  where  we  can  profitably 
and  accountably  handle  a  $225  million  authorization. 

However,  the  majoi?  problem,  as  I  see  it,  is  the  fact  that  the  act 
ends  June  30  unless  Congress  wisely  continues  the  act.  The  council, 
in  concert  with  six  other  adult  education  organizations,  recommends 
to  y<>u  and,  through  your  subcoiamittee,  to  Congress  the  conthiua- 
tion  of  the  adult  education  i^ortion  of  H.R.  69. 

In  fact,  we  would  like  to  recommend  that  there  be  an  expansion  to 
allow  for  the  12th-grade  completion.  This  is  in  the  law,  but  we  have 
never  liad  funds  enough,  according  to  the  U.S,  Office  of  Education, 
to  continue  to  help  people  past  the  8th-grade  level.. 

The  council  has  incorpoi'ated  several  other  recommendations  in  its 
1973  Annual  Report  for  the  Adult  Education  Act  based  upon  a  sur- 
vey taken  with  adult  educators  in  our  Nation.  This  will  be  forth- 
coming in  about  25  days,  and  we  wholeheartedly  recommend  that 
this  report  be  made  a  part  of  the  records  of  this  hearing  if  we  can 
postdate  this  and  that  you  give  favorable  consideration  to  these  rec- 
ommendations and  to  the  enactment  of  H.R.  69.  Thank  you. 

Ciiairman  Pkrkixs.  Mr.  Cook. 

ill'.  Cook.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mrs,  INIary  Turner,  representing  the  Na- 
tional Comicil  of  Urban  Administrators  of  Adult  Education ;  direc- 
tor of  Adult  Education,  District  of  Columbia  Public  Schools. 

STATEMENT  OF  MARY  TURNER,  REPRESENTING  THE  NATIONAL 
COUNCIL  OF  URBAN  ADMINISTRATORS  OF  ADULT  EDUCATION; 
DIRECTOR  OF  ADULT  EDUCATION,  |)ISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

yirs.  Turner.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Cliainnan,  I  am  especially  happy 
to  be  here  this  morning'and  even  happier  to  know  that  you  are  in 
our  corner  before  we  begin  to  make  a  strong  plea  to  you. 

Our  organization  is  involved  with  approximately  60  percent  of  the 
population  in  161  large  cities  in  the  United  States.  We  all  know  of 
the  many  problems  that  face  us  in  urban  areas,  and  I  would  like  to 
point  out  this  ihoming  how  T  think  that  adult  education  is  helping 
to  relieve  and  to  solve  some  of  those  problems. 
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Tory  briefly,  our  cliontele  covoi*s  a  bro«acl  spectrum  of  adults  in 
these  urban  aVe«as.  A  ki'ge  group  is  mado,  iq>  of  the  elementary  and 
secondary  school  dropouts.  They  are  sometimes  called  the  "push- 
oiitS'\  I  would  like  to  add  that  they  could  also  be  called  the 
•'siiatcli-outS'',  beca  ise  many  of  tlie  pai'eiits  themselves,  with  limited 
education,  feel  threatened  by  their  children,  when  the  children  go  on 
to  becojne  better  edacated  than  the  parents.  So  wo  get  a  snatching 
actioji. 

I  recall  the  student  that  we  had  many  yeai'S  ago  who  was  a  bi'il- 
liant  girl  and,  when  we  spoke  to  her  about  her  language  in  school 
and  pointed  out  that  she  bad  been  trained  in  a  better  way,  she  said, 
*'If  1  go  home  talking  the  Way  you  teach  me  to  talk  in  school,  my 
parents  will  make  me  drop  out,  because  they  will  think  I  feel  better 
than  they  are,"  ' . 

This  same  group  of  dropouts  come  fairly  readily  to  adult  educa- 
tion, because  we  have  the  small  classes;  we  are  able  to  give  indivi- 
dualized instniction. 

We  have  managed,  in  the  years  since  lOGG,  to  develop  materials 
that  have  an  immediate  positive  effect  on  the  students.  In  addition 
to  that,  publishei-s  of  materials  have  gone  along  with  our  requests. 

Our  clientele  also  includes  the  emotionally  and  physiciiUy  handi- 
capped adult  who  must  be  given  basic  educational  skills  in  order  to 
survive  in  these  urban  areas  in  which  they  find  themselves.  JNIore  and 
more,  as  it  becomes  more  difficult  to  survive  in  a  rural  area,  we  have 
a  large  number  of  migrants  coming  into  urban  areas  who  need  adult 
basic  education  in  order  to  adjust  to  the  new  housing  patterns  and 
to  the  new  means  of  general  survival,  such  as  consumer  education 
and  simple  purchasing. 

You  know  that  all  of  our  urban  areas  are  now  cross  sections  of 
multilingual  citizens.  Again,  adult  education  teachers  not  just  the 
literally  skills  to  these  foreign  students  who  are  coming  to  our 
shores,  but  wq  are  also  giving  citizenship  training  to  welcome  them 
finally  into  our  counti'y. 

There  is  a  large  segment  of  school-age  parents,  both  girls  and 
j-ouiig  men,  whose  new  responsibilities  of  parenthood  make  employ- 
ment necessary,  and  therefore  they  must  have  additional  educational 
oppoitunities  to  supplement  the  education  that  they  missed  by  hav- 
ing  dropped  out  of  school  so  very  early. 

We  also  have  casualties  of  the  new  technology,  where  types  of  em- 
ployment have  changed  and  many  of  the  adults  who  are  now 
working  are  not  prepared  to  go  into  jobs  requiring  special  skills  of 
arithmetic  and  reading  that  they  do  get  through  adnlt  education. 

We  have  to  face  the  fact,  too,  that  our  urban  areas  hiclnde  large 
numbers  of  what  we  call  prison-experienced  adults,  either  iim^ates 
themselves  or  probationers  or  prereleases  or  residents  of  halfway 
houses. 

I  think  a  group  that  pai-ticularly  pulls  at  our  heartstrings  as 
adult  educatoi-s  in  the  urban  areas  are  the  senior  citizens  who  are  at- 
tempting to  exist  on  a  meager  fixed  income,  who  need  even  the  social- 
izing opportunities,  and  by  "socializing"  I  don't  mean  parties;  I 
mean  the  opportunity  to  interrelate  with  people  of  their  own  age 
and  yet  to  leani. 
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I  think  of  an  83-year-old  adult  student  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  I  am  sure  if  slic  has  known  of  any  hcarmgs  you  are  holdng, 
that  she  lias  been  tugging  at  your  coattails,  because  she  started  com- 
ing to  our  chisscs  3  years  ago  because  she  was  living  m  a  senior  citi- 
zen development;  she  was  tired  of  talking  to  other  old  ladies  and 
men  who  weren't  doing  anything^  and  she  came  to  the  center  so 
pleased  and  thrilled  with  what  she  was  ieaniing  that  she  said,  "You 
know,  there  are  lots  of  old  people  back  there  Avliere  I  live,  and  I 
don't,  know  whether  they  are  too  dumb  to  come  out  or  too  lazy  to 
come  out." 

"But,"  she  said,  "give  me  work  and  I  will  take  it  to  them."  And 
this  she  did,  and  each  day  she  would  bring  back  their  papers  to  be 
corrected. 

Since  being  involved,  she  lias  become  very  active  in  civic  afraii*Sj 
and  the  last  report,  I  am  told,  she  is  now  modeling  for  a  fashion 
show  to  demonstrate  costumes  that  little  old  ladies  can  wear  and 
look  pretty. 

Wc  have  also  among  our  clientele  other  institutionalized  adults  to 
whom  wc  carry  education,  because  this  is  one  of  the  great  capablities 
of  adult  basic  education.  We  don't  have  to  have  the  people  come  to 
us  but,  because  of  the  foresight  of  the  planners  of  the  legislation,  we 
are  able  to  carry  education  to  the  people  where  they  are.  We  have, 
among  these,  the  dru^  aluise  centei^s  and  hospitals. 

I  would  like  to  ponit  out  some  things  about  welfare  recipients.  It 
is  nothing  ]iew,  but  we  are  told  and  we  find,  as  we  try  to  go  in  and 
pull  people  into  adult  education  from  welfare  rolls — they  tell  us 
some  pretty  hard  facts  when  we  say,  "Come  and  get  additional  edu- 
cation because  then  you  can  get  a  better  job."  They  sit  down  and  ex- 
plain to  us  that  with  just  their  own  meager  educational  ability,  any 
job  that  they  get  will  pay  them  less  than  the  welfare  grant. 

Through  adult  education,  we  have  been  able  to  gi^^e  these  people 
basic  skills  to  interest  them  in  self-advancement,  and  a  large  num- 
ber, in  the  District  anyway,  have  been  removed  from  welfare  rolls.  I 
am  sure  this  is  true  in  other  large  cities. 

We  have  a  new  group  of  voteis  who  have  become  eligible  for  vot- 
ing each  year,  and  we  are  interested  in  people  voting  wisely. 

Again,  through  adult  education,  we  are  able  to  teach  critical  read- 
ing skills  and  critical  thinking  skills  Avhicli  they  did  not  get  as  they 
came  along  through  school.  This  training  encourages  these  people 
into  leadership  rolls. 

We  have  another  group  of  adults  that  I  think  often  Ave  forget 
about  when  we  talk  about  education,  but  we  have  that  group  of  for- 
merly sheltered  adults  whom  I  call  the  newly  dependent  ones — wid- 
ows, who,  when  they  Avere  more  fortunate,  did  not  have  to  work  and 
who  now  find  themselves  without  sufficient  education  or  skills.  Adult 
education  reaches  tliese  people^  too,  and  this  is  important 

Then  we  liave  the  gi'oup  that  we  all  talk  about  because  we  know  it 
is  so  important,  the  student  who  wishes  to  get  a  high  school  diploma 
or  the  high  school  equivalency.  AdiUt  education  servos  these  people. 

This  list,  of  course,  shows  iiow  broad  the  needs  are  in  the  District, 
not  only  in  the  District  but  in  the  other  urban  areas  of  our  country. 

We  call  to  your  attention  that  the  typical  adult  student  is  a  disad- 
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vaiit.'ifcd  student,  and  lie  is  a  parent  of  disadvantaged  childi'cn.  lie 
is  usually  apathetic  about  education.  This  is  the  student-snatching 
group  I  talked  about.  So  in  adult  education,  we  push  for  simultane- 
ous education.  Wc  say  we  can  liavc  an  i;npact  on  some  of  the  social 
problems  of  the  urban  areas  if  we  can  simultaneously  educate  both 
the  child  and  the  parent. 

liut,  as  the  parent  grows  in  solf-ix^spect,  brought  about  by  his  new 
ability  hi  reading  and  arithmetic  and  by  the  new  understanding  that 
he  has  of  his  child,  he  gets  a  new  respect  from  his  child.  He  is  not 
so  easily  duped.  Then  liis  income  increases  and,  as  his  iucome  in- 
creases, his  standard  of  living  obviously  improves. 

A  point  which  we  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention  is  that,  as 
his  iucome  improves,  of  course,  his  tax  dollars  are  added  to  the  eco-. 
nomic  base  of  our  country.  As  an  example,  one  of  the  leading  centers 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Adult  Education  Demonstration 
Center,  estimated  in  fiscal  year  1972  that  an  additional  $2,507,000  of 
new  tax  inoney  came  into  the  Treasury  as  a  result  of  the  adults  who, 
after  gettijig  basic  education,  either  got  jobs  or  got  jobs  that  paid 
moixi.  I  think  that  these  are  real  figures. 

I  talked  abo\it  the  senior  citizens  and  what  we  have  learned  as  ad- 
jninistratoi*s  about  the  dropouts.  We  also  know  that  adult  education 
is  a  vehicle  through  which  wrongdoers  find  a  positive  way  of  earn- 
ing a  living.  Thiii  is  a  fact  that  we  don't  like  to  talk  about,  but  one  I 
think  we  have  to  face,  that  much  of  the  crime  wave  or  part  of  tlie 
crime  wave  in  urban  areas  comes  from  people  who  ai'e  imderedu- 
catcd  and  who  understand  no  other  way  to  survive.  If  adult  educa- 
tion can  change  the  attitudes  and  give  additional  skills  to  these  peo- 
ple, we  are  going  to  make  the  city  safer  for  you  and  me  to  walk  tlie 
streets,  or  indeed  even  to  live  in  our  own  homes  as  well  as  to  enter 
them. 

Dave  Puddington,  the  executive  secretary  of  the  NCVANE,  is 
here  with  me  with  some  backup  material  that  we  would  like  permis- 
sion later  to  enter  into  the  record  unless  you  would  like  to  have 
Dave  say  one  or  two  words  about  the  major  cities  and  the  statistics 
that  they  have. 

We  point  out  these  facts  to  you.  We  thank,  you  for  your  indul- 
gence and  ask  that  you  support  H.E.  69  to  enable  adult  education  to 
continue  to  reach  out  to  the  adults  in  the  categories  that  we  have  de- 
scribed. 

Chairaian  Perkixs.  Let  me  say  that  we  have  several  questions  but 
I  thought  we  might  expedite  the  hearings  if  we  let  all  of  you  make 
your  statements  first.  But  we  are  particularly  concerned  to  what  ex- 
tent you  people  are  able  to  take  care  of  tiie  adult  education  appli- 
cants in  the  country,  in  your  own  localities,  your  own  cities  and 
communities  and  to  what  extent  we  are  taking  care  of  the  great  need 
that  exists  and  the  accomplishments  of  j^'our  programs. 

Go  ahead,  Mr,  Cook. 

Mr.  Cook.  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Bill  Ghan,  representing  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  State  Directors  of  Adult  Education,  coordinator  of 
career  and  adult  education  of  Missouri. 
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[Mr.  Ghairs  prepared  testimony  follows:] 

Prepared  Testjmca'y  of  tiik  National  Council  of  State  Directors  of  AurLT 
Uducation,  Bill  Ghan,  Coordinatqr,  xVorLT  Edit  cation,  Missouri  State 
Department  of  Education 

Mr,  Clmirmaii  and  Jlenibers  of  the  Subconmiittee: 

Today  I  uui  appearing  as  cliainnan  of  the  National  Council  of  State  Direc- 
tors of  Adult  Education.  The  nienibership  of  this  group  is  composed  of  the 
State  Directors  of  Adult  Education  from  all  the  states  and  territories, 

I  am  pleased  to  testify  in  support  of  House  Bill  00.  I  am  specifically  inter- 
ested in  that  portion  of  the  Act  relating  to  Adult  Education. 

The  target  populatiort  for  this  program  is  ihe  (54  million  in  the  United 
States  who  have  less  thau  a  high  school  edueatioiL  Many  of  these  people  are 
the  hard-core  ujien/liloyed  who  lack  the  capability  to  take  advantage  of  v<H  a- 
tional  training  programs  offered  in  the  vocational-technical  schools  of  our 
fctates.  They  include  many  who  are  welfare  recipients  and  who  need  Ija.sic 
skills  training  before  they  can  be  removed  from  the  welfare  rolls  and  become 
taxpayers  instead  of  tax-eaters.  I  feel  .that  one  of  He  Jiigh  educational  priori- 
ties sliould  be  to  raise  the  educational  level  of  every  adult  to  a.  high  school 
(?<iui valency  level  in  order  to  equip  him  for  vocational  education,  employment, 
or  promotion  on  the  job.  If  we  did  this,  it  would  enable  the  undereducated 
adult  to  increase  his  self-respect  and  dignity  and  become  economically  self-sus- 
taining. 

i5omo  of  the  Unique  features  used  in  the  Adult  Basic  Education  program 
are:  (1)  instruction  and  instructional  materials  are  provided  at  uo  cost  to  the 
adult  student.  (2)  classes  are  small  and  utilize  individualissed  instructional 
techniques  and  materials,  (3)  students  may  enter  the  program  at  any  time  and 
progress  at  a  rate  commensurate  witii  the  students'  time  and  effort,  (4)  Ihe 
jirogram  is  taken  to  the  people — classes  may  be  held  iu  churches^  civic  centers: 
housing  i>rojects,  prisons,  industrial  plants,  and  migrant  camps,  as  well  as  well 
as  in  the  facilties  of  all  types  of  educational  institutions. 

Tlie  Adult  Education  Program  operated  under  this  Act  could  he  cnlled  one 
of  Americci's  great  success  storeis  in  education.  During  PY72;  812.023  adult 
students  received  training  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  total  Federal 
expenditure  was  $rjl.3  million.  Many  of  these  adults  learned,  not  just  funda- 
mentals of  language  arts  and  mathematics,  but  they  have  also  taken  a  e\iu\t 
step  toward  becoming  truly  productive  members  of  our  society.  If  earning 
power,  increased  tax  contributions,  decreased  welfare  payments,  and  other  dol- 
lars and  cents  Stems  could  be  accurately  measured,  it  would  probably  indicate 
that  the  modest  investment  actually  represents  a  national  savings. 

In  1958  less  than  twelve  states  had  full-time  Directors  of  Adult  Education 
employed  in  State  Departments  of  Education.  Today  llfty-six  states  and  terri- 
tories have  full-time  directors.  This  is  important  because  these  are  the  people 
who  provide  the  leadership  which  has  stimulated  the  Adult  Basic  Education 
Program  to  grow  from  484,620  enrollees  in  1969  to  over  812,023  in  1972. 

The  main  factor  prohibiting  further  growth  is  the  limited  funds  which  have 
been  provided  for  the  implementation  of  local  programs.  The  Act  authorizes 
the  ex])enditure  of  $225  million  but  has  been  funded  at  a  level  of  $51.3  million. 
This  limited  funding  has  resulted  in  limited  programming  at  the  local  level 
and  has  restricted  expansion  to  the  high  school  level  for  adults. 

The  National  Council  of  State  Directors  of  Adult  Education  meeting  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  February  27,  1973,  passed  the  following  resolutions  : 

WHEREAS,  adult  education  is  just  becoming  of  age  and  needs  continued 
Federal  consideration,  we  support  the  extension  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act,  Title  III,  Amendments  to  the  Adult  Education  Act  of  1966, 
through  the  passage  of  Legislative  Bill  H.R.  69.  and 

WHEREAS,  in  light  of  the  experience  with  the  Adult  Education  Act  as 
amended  in  1970,  we  recommend  the  expansion  an  improvement  of  the  pro- 
posed adult  education  legislation  contained  in  House  Bill  H.R.  69,  and 

WHEREAS,  based  upon  the  present  need,  in  conjunction  with  successes  in 
working  with  disadvantaged  adults,  we  recommend  funding  for  adult  education 
at  th  elevel  authorized  by  existing  adult  education  legislation,  Public  Law 
91-230. 
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Therefore,  be  it  resolvod.  that  the  Stati?  Directors  of  Adult  Education,  in 
session  February  26-27,  107^.  herehy  adojit  and  support  tlic  above  resolutions. 

The  administrative  machinery  lias  been  established  for  the  implementation 
nf  i>rogranis  in  Adult  Basic  Edtioation  at  the  state  and  local  levels  during  the 
pust  .seven  years.  Significant  breakth roughs  have  been  made  and  we  are  on  the 
threshold  of  offering  to  every  nnderediicated  adult  the  opportunity  to  gain 
those  basic  educational  skills  nnressary  to  function  in  our  modern  society.  AVe 
recommend  the  continuation  and  expansion  of  the  Adult  Basic  Education  Pro- 
gram through  the  passage  of  H.R.  CO. 

STATEMENT  OF  BILL  GHAN,  REPRESENTING  THE  NATIONAL 
COUNCIL  OP  STATE  DIRECTORS  OF  ADULT  EDUCATION, 
COORDINATOR  OF  CAREER  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION,  STATE  OF 
MISSOURI 

Mr.  GiiAN.  Mi\  Chairman  and  members  of  tlie  subcommittcic,  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  be  here  with  you  today.  I  am  accompanied  by  Mr.  Jim 
I)orland,  wlio  serves  as  our  executive  secretary  and  also  executive 
director  of  the  Natioiuil  Association  for  Public  Continuing  Adult 
Education. 

Wq  arc  licrc  to  cxpj-oss  our  support  to  you  for  H.R.  69  especially ' 
the  adult  education  portion  of  that  bill.  I  would  like  for  you  to  imag- 
ine, if  yon  could,  that  you  are  one  of  the  64  million  adults  in  this 
country  and  you  have  applied  for  a  job  and  been  refused  this  job  be- 
cause yon  did  not  liave  the  high  school  diploma. 

As  you  know,  this  is  a  credential  society.  Credentials  are  impor- 
tant. Eiglith  grade  diplomas  are  important.  The  high  school  diploma 
or  its  equivalency  is  extremely  important.  Then  if  you  could,  I 
would  like  for  you  to  imagine  that  you  are  one  of  the  24  million  es- 
timated adults  18  years  of  age  or  over  who  have  never  learned  to 
,  read  well  enough  to  function  in  our  society. 

I  niiglit  point  out  to  you  tliat  these  indiA^idiials  arc  located  in 
every  county,  in  every  State,  in  the  rural  areas,  and  in  the  urban 
areas  of  this  country.  We  have  a  program  in  the  southern  Ozaik 
hills  of  our  State  located  in  a  small  church. 

We  had  12  individuals  who  were  enrolled  in  this  program.  They 
received  their  high  school  equivalency  diploma,  later  enrolled  hi  a 
nearby  area  vocational  school,  and  at  the  present  time  are  employed 
in  an  iiidustiy  that  recently  moved  into  that  area. 

These  24  million  adults,  who  cannot  i*eadj  cannot  take  advantage 
of  tlie  food  sales.  As  j-ou  know,  in  this  day  and  time  this  is  ex- 
tremely important. 

We  have  observed  adults  goiu^  into  the  super  market  and  select- 
ing their  canned  goods  by  the  picture  they  see,  not  by  the  price  or 
by  taking  advantage  of  those  which  might  be  cheaper. 

We  have  observed  individuals  who  would  like  to  travel  from  one 
side  of  town  to  another  but  could  not  read  the  street  signs,  could  not 
read  tlie  signs  on  a  bus  to  enable  them  to  go  across  town  to  see  some- 
one of  their  relatives. 

We  luive  been  told  this  morning  about  adults  who  could  not  assist 
their  children  in  doing  their  homework.  They  might  be  embarrassed 
by  the  fact  that  their  child  had  advanced  farther  than  they  have. 

We  know  of  individuals  who  cannot  read,  cannot  read  the  Bible 
and  enrich  their  spiritual  life.  We  know  all  of  these  individuals  in  a 
"^-"try  which  has  the  capability  of  sending  men  to  the  Mooiu 
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I  rccoiitly  read  in  a  Department  of  Labor  publication  that  25 
years  ago,  25  percent  of  all  of  the  jobs  available  in  this  coimti^ 
could  be  held  by  the  functionally  illiterate.  This  same  article  stated 
that  by  1975,  5  percent  of  the  jobs  are  available  to  the  functionally 
illiterate.  This*  as  a  result  of  modern  technolog>'. 

I  would  like  to  talk  Just  a  minute  about  some  of  the  unique  fea- 
tures that  we  find  in  our  adult  education  jn'ograms  in  all  of  the 
States.  As  you  know,  through  the  legislation,  there  is  no  cost  to  the 
students.  We  provide  them  with  pencil  and  paper.  The  only  thing 
that  is  necessai'y  is  tliat  they  provide  transpoi-tation. 

Wo  insist  that  our  classes  remain  small  to  give  the  individual  at- 
tention that  the^person  might  have  missed  in  previous  educational 
experiences.  The  program  is  open  entry.  We  allow  them  to  enroll  in 
the  program  at  any  time  and  to  complc^te  the  program  at  any  time. 

Individual  instruction  is  the  name  of  the  game.  We  take  the  pro- 
gram to  the  people.  Many  programs  arc  located  in  store  fronts,  oth- 
ei'S  in  chui-ch  buildings.  We  take  the  program  to  the  individual  of- 
fering him  an  opportunity,  an  oppoi'tunity  that  he  deserves. 

As  has  been  previously  mentioned,  last  year  in  this  country  we 
received  912,000  adults  in  adult  basic  education  classes.  This  w^ith  a 
total  Federal  expenditure  of  $51.3  million  as  compared  to  the  au- 
thorized expenditure  of  $225  million. 

I  might  say  that  this  might  be  the  greatest  educational  investment 
of  any  of  our  programs.  We  haA^e,  as  a  result  of  this  legislation,  set 
up  functional  delivery  system.  In  1958,  12  States  had  directors  of 
adult  education.  This  year,  56  States  and  territorities  have  full  time 
directors  of  adult  education. 

We  have  the  delivery  system.  We  ha^^e  the  individuals  needing  the 
progi'am.  We  need  to  continue  the  program.  We  need  to  expand  the 
program.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  main  factor  prohibting  furthej 
growth  is  limited  funds. 

Last  week,  meeting  here  in  Washington,  the  National  Council  of 
State  Directoi-s  of  Adult  Education  passed  the  following  resolution 
and  I  would  like  to  read  it  to  you  because  .t  is  important  to  us  :■ 

WJierens  adult  education  is  just  becoiiiing  of  age  and  needs  continued  Fed- 
eral consideration,  we  supijort  the  extension  of  tlie  elementary  and  secondary 
Act  title  3  aiiiendnients  through  the  passage  of  li-gislative  RiU  H.R.  60.  juut 
whereas  in  light  of  the  experience  with  tlie  Adnlt  Education  Act  as  auiended 
in  1070,  we  recommend  the  expansion  and  improvement  of  the  proposed  adult 
education  legislation  contained  in  H.R.  6!);  whereas  based  upon  the  present 
need  in  conjunction  with  success  and  working  with  disadvantaged  adults,  we 
recommend  funding  of  adult  ediication  at  .1  level  authorized  by  existing  legis- 
lation. Til  ere  fore  be  it  resolved  that  State  directors  of  adult  eduG^ation.  iii  ses- 
sion February  2G  and  27  hereby  adopt  and  STipport  the  above  resolution. 

"We  have  the  administrative  machinery.  We  need  to  continue  the 
program.  We  recommend  the  continuation  and  expansion  of  the 
adult  basic  education  program  through  the  passage  of  H.R.  69. 
Tliank  you. 

^fr.  Cook.  Mr.  Chairman,  Dr.  Ernest  Dow,  executive  director.  Na- 
tional Association  of  Black  Adult  Educators,  District  of  Columbia. 
[Dr.  Dow's  prepared  .statement  follows :] 
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Testjmon\  of  Dr.  Eukest  A.  Doav,  Executive  Director,  Natio>'al 
AssociATio>'  OF  Black  Adult  Educators 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Education  tind  Labor,  I 
am  appreciative  of  your  thoughtf\ilness  in  aHording  i2ie,  this  morning,  an 
(ipportimity  to  .sijeak  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  National  Associatifm  of  151  ack 
Adult  Educators  iji  svpport  of  the  continuation  for  five  years  of  tha  Elemi^u- 
tary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  19C0,  as  amended;  H.R.  GO;  and  the 
Sdiool  Finance  Act  of  1>)73.  H.R.  16. 

.  In  our  judgment,  the  expiration  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1[Hj(j,  as  amended,  as  of  June  30,  1973,  would  lie  a  giant  and  disastrous 
step,  which  would  undermine  the  public  good,  by  diminishing  to  miniscule  Jiro- 
portions,  progress  and  funding  geared  to  providing  opportunities  to  educate  a 
.substantial  number  of  persons  wiio  comprise  members  of  your  constituency. 

NABAE's  support  of  the  School  Finance  Act  of  1973,  H.R.  16,  is  based  ou 
our  o|)inion,  that  it  is  the  commencement  of  an  equitable  process  and/or  for- 
nnila  for  financing  phases  of  the  educational  needs  of  this  country.  Financing 
of  education  in  tlie  manner  wliich  the  Sera  no  deci.^ion,  California,  Au*i;ust  l!)71. 
attemi)ts  to  correct,  will  only  augment  the  number  of  persons  bypassed  and 
miseducated.  This  is  a  luxury  of  neglect  which  this  nation  cannot  afford  and 
the  people  should  not  ijermit 

Although  we  support  the  Act,  we  wonhl  like  to  suggest  certain  amendments 
to  the  Act.  We  believe  that  the  Statejnent  of  Purpose  which  represents  a  pliil- 
sopliy  for  adult  education  should  be  broadened  to  reflect  and  to  set  the  tone 
for  the  realization  and  appreciation,  that  adwlt  education  must  be  a  process  of 
life  long  leaniing.  Learning  which  must  address  itself  not  only  to  the  economic 
needs,  hnt  to  the  Jinman  and  aesthetic  needs  of  people. 

It  is  essential  the  Congress  identify  with  the  broader  concept  of  life  span 
education,  pointing  up  the  fact  that  an  enlightened  people  discbarge  their 
s<ivereignty  with  excellence.  And  that  such  action  insures  to  the  Iieneiit  of  each 
individual  and  to  the  country  as  a  whole. 

We  believe  tliat  there  is  need  for  greater  clarity  in  the  definition  of  adult 
education.  We  do  concur  with  the  recognition  of  independent  thrusts  for  adults 
who  are  in  need  of  adult  basic  education  and  secondai'y  education.  We  believe 
that  these  separations  should  continue,  because  those  persons  who  are  in  need 
of  adult  basic  education  are  individuals  w'ho  are  most  severely  under-edncated 
«nd  therefore  most  in  need  of  more  resources  than  other  adults  who  had 
greater  contact  with  the  educating  system.  These  individuals  require  specific 
congressional  protection.  Therefore,  we  suggest  the  creation  of  two  separate 
titles  with  their  own  appropriation  and  formnl^x.  We  suggest  an  Adult  Basic 
Education  Title,  and  that  it  be  clearly  indicated  that  person  intended  to  be 
covered  here  are  persons  with  a  less  than  eight  grade  education  and  compe- 
tency. We  suggest  that  a  second  title  should  lie  for  Adult  Secondary  Educa- 
tion, which  would  inchide  persons  having  less  than  a  high  school  education  or 
competency,  and  that  an  appropriation  and  formula  should  be  developed  for 
these  categories  of  persons.  We  believe  that  these  initial  thrusts  on  behalf  of 
educating  adults  could  be  developf^d  without  losing  what  should  be  the  overall 
thrust  of  Congress;  the  providing  of  educational  opportunities  throughout  the 
life  of  the  individual.  We  believe  firmly  that  such  a  congressional  posture  on 
education  will  be  a  catalyst  for  Kew  Alternatives  for  Better  "All  Ages^'  Educa- 
tion. 

We  believe  that  there  should  be  a  continuation  of  tlie  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Adult  Education  with  its  present  responsibility.  The  need  for  the 
educating  of  adults  in  this  country  has  such  a  low  visibility  and  its  impor- 
tance is  not  imderstood  by  many  ijersons  in  government  and  the  private  sector, 
that  there  is  a  pressing  and  glaring  need  for  Adult  Education  to  have  a  body 
which  looks  out  for  its  effective  growth  and  development.  Since  our  society  is 
one  which  because  of  its  technological  advancement  requires  precise  knowledge 
and  skills  for  coping  and  survival,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  nation  that  a 
Council  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  moving  Adult  Education  to  the 
appropriate  level  be  maintained. 

However,  we  suggest  that  in  the  enun?erations  of  the  qualifications  of  indi- 
viduals who  should  serve  on  said  Council,  that  Congress  express  specific  intent^ 
that  the  fact  that  America  is  ethnically  heterogeneous  be  reflected  on  said 
Council.  We  believe  that  the  specific  and  deliberate  inclusion  of  niulti-cuUaral 
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and  miilti-etlmlc  membership  on  the  Council  ^\iU  provide  a  broader  and  more 
realistic  ba.sis  from  whicli  wliole^ale  and  comprehoasive  rocouimeiuhitions  and 
policies  will  flow. 

We  further  suggest  that  there  be  specific  recommeudation  that  the  State 
Plan  provide  for  ArivLsory  Councils  similarly  structured  as  the  National  Advi- 
sory Council  on  Adult  F^Vacation.  Further,  t)\at  a  machinery  be  developed  for 
a  minimum  of  semi-annual  meetings  between  representatives  of  the  State  Plan 
Advisory  Councils  and  the  National  Advisory  Council.  We  view  such  structur- 
ing  as  the  nucleus  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  comprehensive  program 
of  education  for  adults* 

We  view  the  special  exi>orimental  demnnstrntion  projects  and  teacher  training 
as  vital  inclusions  in  this  Act.  Those  persons  who  are  most  in  need  of  adult 
education  in  this  country  are  the  Blacks  and  other  niemi>ers  of  our  non-domi- 
nant  c(jnnnnnity.  The  need  to  develop  education  leadership  and  to  educate 
others  who  are.  involved  in  the  education  of  the  American  people  with  perti- 
nent cultural  and  ethnic  materials  can  commence  from  these  projects.  These 
demonstration  projects  and  teacher  training  entities  provide  the  opportunity 
for  kneading  Into  the  education  process  cultural  and  ethnic  understanding  and 
further  instiros  liarmony  between  people. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  express  the  firm  conviction  of  the  National  Association 
of  Black  Adult  Educators  that  the  continuation  of  II.R.  09  nnd  II.R.  IG,  with 
the  necessary  amendments,  will  result  in  the  development  of  persons  who  will 
build  a  sound  nation.  . 

STATEMENT  OF  ERNEST  DOW,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  BLACK  ADULT  EDUCATORS,  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

Dr.  Dow.  ^Ir.  Cliaii'man,  and  IMr.  Meeds.  I  am  apprcciativo  of  the 
thoiicrJitfnlnpss  of  tlie  committee  in  affording  us  an  opportunity  to 
testify  this  moniiug.  I  am  accompanied  tliis  morning  by  Dr.  Eobert 
Frelow,  an  assistant  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  the 
State  of  New  York  and  also  the  Chairman  of  my  organization 
cliapter  in  West  Chester  County. 

I  am  also  accompanied  by  Major  George  Dumas,  Chairman  of  the 
Veteran  Education  and  Affairs  Committee  of  my  orgiinization. 
Within  tlie  perimeter  of  tlic  time  permitted  us,  I  Avould  like  to  ask 
Dr.  Frelow  to  make  some  comments  on  this  matter  this  morhihg. 

Initially,  I  would  like  to  state  that  my  organization  is  in  suppoit 
of  tlie  continuation  of  H.E.  6J>  for  5  years  and  also  in  suppoit  of  the 
School  Finance  bill  H.R.  16  introduced  by  you  on  January  3, 

We  believe  that  the  philosophy  of  adult  education  is  not  appre- 
ciated in  this  country  and  that  it  should  be  the  ongoing  intent  of 
tills  committ^  to  attempt  to  have  the  American  populace  under- 
stand tliG  nature  of  the  needs  for  adult  education. 

In  this  time  of  teclmological  advancement,  it  is  essential  that  per- 
sons be  educated  throughout  their  life  so  that  they  could  function 
critically,  make  critical  determinations  and.  be  supportive  of  their 
own  needs,  tlie  community's  and  the  operation  of  Government. 

Unless  such  educational  opportunities  are  permitted,  we  will  have 
a  weakening  of  the  constituencies,  who  must  fimctiori  and  assisting 
in  the  development  of  this  country.  Specificallv,  with  regards  to 
H.E.  69,  we  do  feel  that  categorical  funding  and  categorial  pro- 
grams ought  to  be  emphasized,  within  ilie  area  of  adult  education. 
Unless  the  groups  within  this  area  are  protected,  we  might  find  that 
programs  are  diminishing  and  viable  structuring  for  the  educating 
of  adults  most  difficult. 

O 
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Also  ill  tlic  area  of  sccondar,y  education,  think  that  that  area 
ought  to  1^  specifically  protected  by  a  title  and  specific  funding. 
When  \vc  look  at  the  iniiverse  of  need,  there  ought  to  be  additional 
and  adequate  funding  for  secondaiy  education,  distinct  from  the 
needs  of  adult  basic  education. 

We  think  that  tlie  need  in  America  for  adult  education  is  of  such 
gorniain  importance,  that  bodies  like  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Adult  Education,  ^vhich  look  out  for  its  growth  and  development, 
should  be  continued  in  order  to  make  certain  that  is  properly  appre- 
ciated, supported,  structured  and  funded.  . 

We  also  feel  that  tlie  States  ought  to  have  State  advisory  councils 
which  would  have  similar  respoasibilitv  and  which  have  some  on- 
goiiig  relationship  witli  the  National  Advisory  Council. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Robert  Frelow  to  make  some 
coijiments. 

Dr.  Frelow^.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  speak 
to  the  committee.  Fir.st  of  all  I  would  like  to  say  that  a  lot  of  the 
comments  tliat  have  gone  before,  certainly  our  Chapter  in  New 
York,  the  West  Chester  Chapter  of  NABAE  supports  all  of  the 
things  that  have  been  said  before  as  it  relates  to  adult  education. 

I  would  like  to  add  however,  that  we  feel  that  the  impact  of  adult 
education  on  individual  membei^s  of  the  adult  community  has  an  im- 
pact not  only  on  the  individuals  themselves  but  on  the  community  in 
which  they  seiTe. 

I  woul^  like  to  bring  to  you  a  -word  from  those  communities 
which  say  that  we  feel  that  adult  education  has  contributed  not  only 
to  the  individuals  groAvth  but  to  the  students  themselves.  One  ox  the 
previous  speakei^  has  said  that  one  of  the  important  aspects  of  a 
parent  learning  how  to  read  is  that  it  has  an  impact  on  their  chil- 
dren. 

I  would  like  to  report  to  you  that  one  of  the  demonstration  proj- 
ects in  our  community  has  resulted  in  a  significant  achievement  im- 
provement of  youngsters  within  that  community  and  this  is  not 
rhetoric.  We  have  in  our  community  this  particular  data, 

I  would  also  like  to  go  on  recorcl  as  saying  that  we  feel  that  adult 
education  programs  have  had  an  impact  on  the  achievement  or 
rather  of  reducing  the  gap  betw^een  the  achievement  of  blacks  and 
the  achievements  of  whites.  This  .sounds  like  a  very  presumptous 
statement  biit  I  think  if  yon  were  to  look  at  the  monthl}^  labor  rec- 
ord of  1970  you  would  see  that  since  1950  there  has  been  a  reduction 
in  the  gap,  the  achievement  gap  betw^een  blacks  and  whites. 

In  1950  the  median  achievement  was  approximately  5  years.  In 
1965  it  had  been  reduced  to  2  years.  The  projection  is  that  by  1985 
the  difference  in  achievement  between  blacks  and  whites  will  be,  30. 

We  feel,  how^ever,  that  this  projection  is  based  on  the  assumption 
tliat  current  programs  in  adult  education  will  be  sustained,  that  they 
w^ill  be  expanded,  and  the  amount  of  funding  that  they  are  currently 
receiving  will  be  also  be  expanded. 

We  feel  that  this  kind  of  statistic  shows  that  our  efforts  in  adult 
education  have  had  a  significant  impact  on  the  achievement  of 
blacks  and  wiiites  in  this  country,  and  wnth  that  kind  of  substan- 
tive data,  the  rational  for  adult  education  finds  its  basis  not  only  in 
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rhetoric,  not  only  in  emotion  but  in  actual  acliievenicnt  of  people 
witliin  tliis  society. 

Finally,  I  am  interested  in  i^esearcli.  I  think  that  as  often  as  we 
can  support  onr  legislative  bills  with  substantive  data,  as  often  as 
we  can  do  that  the  better  we  will  be  able  to  make  decisions  a1)out  the 
future.  However,  it  is  important  that  tlie  levels  of  fundng  be  niahi- 
tained  so  tliat  new  variables  are  not  introduced  when  we  are  looking 
at  present  and  past  information. 

In  co?iclnsioji  let  us  hope  that  the  level  of  funding  will  be  sus- 
tained over  the  years  so  we  cnn  have  some  longitudinal  data  to  look 
at  in  terms  of  the  impact  of  tliese  kinds  of  legislation  on  partici- 
pants. Thank  you. 

Mr.  Cook.  Mr.  Chairman,  IVfr.  Robe?t  Eupertj  legislation  chair- 
man, Niitionnl  Association  for  Public  Continuing  and  Adult  Educa- 
tion* Administrator  Continuhig  Education,  Los  Angeles  City 
Unified  School  District. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROIERT  EUPERT,  LEGISLATION  CHAIRMAN, 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIAriON  FOR  PTJRLIC  CONTINUING  AND  ADULT 
EDUCATION,  ADMimSTRATOR  CONTINUING  EDUCATION,  LOS 
ANGELES  CITY  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

IMr.  RupKRT.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
would  like  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  our  president,  Judson  Brad- 
shaw,  and  our  executive  director,  Jim  Dorland. 

Chairman  Pi:kkins.  I  am  most  interested  to  see  the  results  ob- 
tained from  your  program.  I  know^  you  people  came  here  on  many 
occasions  before  wc  had  it  set  up.  We  would  get  our  bill  to  the  Eulcs 
Committee  back  in  the  early  sixties  or  late  fifties  but  that  was  as 
high  as  we  could  get  it.  ^ 

Air.  RuFKUT.  I  will  give  you  some  of  those  data  l)ccause  wc  can 
show  you  a  record  of  progress  by  statistics.  I  wear  t\YO  hats  because 
I  am  from  a  very  large  school  district  and  large  adult  education 
program.  We  are  celebrating  our  85th  anniversarj'  and  our  motto  is 
that  we  ai*e  over  85  and  still  alive.  We  have  managed  all  of  this  year 
in  adult  education  to  keep  the  ball  rolling  and  we  hoi^e  we  have 
things  to  sluire  with  other  people. 

Our  posture  is  unanimous  and  solid  supj^ort  for  H.R.  60. 

We  believe  in  categorical  aid  strongly.  We  believe  in  the  com- 
ments you  made  earlier.  Without  it  we  don't  feel  that  nationally  we 
can  survive.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  adult  education  tliroi;i»'hout  tlie 
country,  as  mentioned  by  Bill,  has  grown  to  maturity  tl.'.vough  this 
vehicle,  througli  Federal  funding,  through  the  addition  of  State 
directors  in  many  of  our  States  and  territories,  and  through  leader- 
ship of  our  National  Advisory  Council  on  Adult  Education. 

Without  those  federally  funded  portions  of  our  program,  we 
would  be  indeed  in  deep  trouble.  Let  me  use  the  Los  Angeles  picture 
as  an  example  to  show  you  that  we  do  deal  in  people-oriented  serv- 
ices. I  know  that  is  important  to  all  of  the  niembci*s  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Qui*  program  in  California  actually  began  not  in  the  school  but  in 
the  chui'ch,  St.  jNIary's  Cathedral  in  1956.  Unfortunately  we  can't 
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bri\g  about  that.  We  havo  developed  over  the  past  5  years,  wo  fcol.  a 
fairly  unique  statistic  gathering  system,  so  I  come  to  you  today  not 
telling  you  what  Jiappened  last  year  but  telling  you  what  is  goilig  to 
happen  by  the  end  of  this  year  because  we  liave  developed  a  statisti- 
cal sampling  which  projects  a  total  of  70,000  students  being  enrolled 
in  our  State  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

We  know  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  with  statistical  sampling 
method  again  that  about  little  less  tJian  half  of  those  people  will 
have  been  employed  at  the  same  time  they  were  taking  adult  educa- 
tion programs.  Tlioy  are  j^art-timc  student^. 

About  0,000  of  those  will  have  been  unemployed  and  you  have  to 
realize  some  of  those  aj-e  housewives  and  are  raising  fa?nilies.  Ap- 
proximately OjOOO  of  those  70.000  will  have  been  receivhig  public  as- 
sistance during  their  schooling. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  over  1.500  will  have  achieved  eighth  grade 
diplomas  and  about  2,.^)00  will  have  gone  on  and  enrolled  in  high 
school  ]>rograms  because  of  the  adult  basic  education  they  received. 

A  little  over  600  will  have  passed  the  general  education  develop- 
ment test  which  provides  high  school  equivalency  for  getting  a  job. 

Perhaps  on  the  basis  of  accountability,  which  Dr.  Cohen  men- 
tioned, and  with  adult  basic  education  being  so  involved  in  the  ac- 
countability factor,  over  3,000  of  these  people  have  gone  on  to  enroll 
in  occupational  or  majipowcr  programs  to  attem}  L  to  get  a  job  or  to 
upgrade  a  job  skill. 

Wu  know  that  this  year  over  500  will  have  been  separated  from 
the  welfare  I'olls.  That  was  true  last  year  and  the  year  before*  We 
are  hitting  right  about  that  number  each  year.  In  terms  cL  hard  core 
dollai's  that  is  over  $2  million  per  fiscal  year  being  taken  off  the  wel- 
fare role. 

Over  2.500  of  these  people  will  have  been  employed  as  a  resxilt  of 
adult  basic  education  skills;  not  going  on  to  further  training,  but  ac- 
tually becoining  employed.  About  1,800  will  have  upgraded  them- 
selves in  their  curreiit  jobs,  probably  getting  a  raise. 

That  is  a  determination  of  upgrading  for  peoj^le  with  basic  educa- 
tion. Here  is  another  important  item  and  one  which  we  feel  very 
strongly  about.  Over  1,600  will  have  registered  to  vote  the  first  t.im'e 
this  year.  In  California  over  1,500  will  have  received  a  drivere  li- 
cense for  the  first  time.  That  might  not  seem  important  to  you  but  if 
you  have  been  in  L.A.  and  San  Francisco  without  a  car,  you  know 
you  are  iji  trouble. 

!Mr.  Mkeds.  The  fact  that  1,600  people  that  have  registered  to  vote 
are  in  this  program  might  hurt  you  in  some  administrations. 

Mr.  RuraRT.  We  do  liave  a  large  voting  audience  and  we  continue 
to  point  that  out. 

Finally  here  is  one  which  would  be.  important  to  other  people. 
Three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  one  people  will  have  received 
special  instruction  for  preparing  an  income  tax  form.  I  think  that 
speaks  loudly  for  the  program.  We  started  to  gather  those  statistics 
for  the  first  time  this  year.  In  California,  perhaps  because  we  have 
some  experience,  we  are  able  to  gather  some  of  these  kinds  of  vital 
statistics  which  tell  you  something  about  our  program. 
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It  is  not  much  different  in  my  home  city  in  Los  Angeles.  In  Los 
Angeles,  the  adult  education  program  is  85*  years  old  and  it  is  no  co- 
incidence that  the  first  program  back  in  1886  was  a  basic  education 
program. 

We  liavc  educated  since  1965  a  little  over  30.000  students  in  our 
program.  These  are  voluntary  students.  Tliey  don't  get  paid  to  come 
to  class.  They  are  self  motivated  for  self  improvement.  We  have 
English  for  the  foreign  students  and  tlie  migrant  students. 

The  program  is  designed  to  provide  reading  find  writing  skills  for 
adults  lacking  that  eighth  grade  diploma.  The  emphasis  is  placed 
on  basic  reading,  language,  and  the  matliemntical  skills.  Classes  in 
adult  basic  education  are  taught  botli  day  and  night.  We  have  run 
from  8  in  the  moniing  to  10  at  night. 

Many  of  our  ciasses  are  in  a  variety  of  branch  locations.  We  lease 
facilities.  We  use  bungalows  on  school  grounds.  Wo  use  churches. 
We  have  classes  in  ftictcrios  and  classes  in  social  service  agencies. 
We  brag  that  we  take  the  program  to  the  people  wherever  anybody 
IS  willing  to  learn.  In  this  way  we  have  close  ties  with  that  commu- 
nity which  IS  so  important  where  in  the  community  the  community 
sees  what  is  happening  and  we  receive  their  support  in  that  way. 

Some  of  the  results  are  much  like  those  w'hich  I  have  itemized  for 
you  on  tlie  State  program.  People  earn  eighth  grade  diplomas.  They 
enroll  in  a  high  school  diploma  course  to  go  on.  They  secure  employ- 
ment or  get  job  promotions.  Tliey  become  citizens.  They  acquire 
drivers  licenses,  et  cetera,  et  cetera. 

Basically  speaking,  we  would  like  to  emphasize  that  we  do  feel 
that  we  have  a  veiy  strong  people-oriented  progji-am.  For  that  reason 
we  are  proud  to  point  to  it  time  and  time  again.  In  summation,  as 
far  as  my  portion  of  the  testimony  goes,  I  would  like  to  point  that 
the  posture  of  NAPCAE  is  that  of  complete  support  for  H.E.  69 
and  complete  support  for  the  idea  of  categorical  aid. 

We  have  reviewed  for  you  some  of  the  successes  and  statistical 
data  we  have  gathered  in  the  West.  We  know  nationally  H.K.  69 
will  help  the  profession  to  matur^^  and  will  help  the  profession  to 
stay  alive.  Thank  you, 

Mr.  Cook.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Charles  Wood,  Executive  Director, 
'  Adult  Education  Association  of  the  United  States,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  WOOD,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOE,  ADULT 
EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

]Mr.  Wood.  Mr.  Chaiiman  and  other  membei's  of  the  committee, 
we,  too,  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  appearing  here 
this  morning,  I  represent,  as  executive  director  and  on  behalf  of  our 
legislative  chairman,  Dr.  Flowers,  tlie  Adult  Education  Association, 
United  States  of  America, 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  our  association  includes  people  en- 
gaged in  adult  education  in  a  numl^^r  of  diverse  kinds  of  programs 
— cooperative  extension,  imiversity  extension,  formal  and  informal 
programs,  adult  basic  education  programs,  programs  funded  with 
Q  -public  funds,  and  programs  funded  with  nonpublic  funds. 
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I  point  this  out  because  I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  every 
segment  of  our  membei'slnp,  ^vhether  engaged  directly  in  the  opera- 
tion of  programs  funded  under  the  Adult  Basic  Education  Act  of 
1966  or  notj  are  vigorously  and  firmly  committed  to  the  funding  of 
this  program.  Eveiy  one  of  our  members  realize  that  the  wliole  con- 
cept of  lifelong  eaniin<^  really  has  no  meaning  for  the  professional, 
for  the  liousewife,  for  the  hobbyist,  for  the  person  seeking  to  upgi'ade 
his  skill  on  the  job  if  the  basic  educational  deficiencies  of  a  signifi- 
cant segment  of  oar  adult  population  are  not  being  met. 

AEA-USA  considers  the  funding  of  adult  basic  education  pro- 
grams as  sort  of  a  keystone  or  foundation  on  which  the  whole  con- 
cept of  lifelong  earning  hopefully  one  day  will  achieve  a  status 
which  our  society  needs  if  it  is  to  solve  its  most  basic  prohlems. 

There  arc  two  points  made  in  our  written  statement 

Chairman  Perkixs.  I^t  me  interrupt  you  a  minute.  I  have  one  of 
our  very  distinguished  colleagues  here.  Congressman  Lehman  has 
some  distinguished  visitors  iu  the  audience,  und  we  would  like  him 
to  introduce  them. 

Mr.  Leii^iax.  I  have  a  friend  of  mine  from  the  Dade  County 
school  board,  the  coordinator  of  the  south  central  district,  title  I 
program,  basicall^y  junior  high  school  level.  Sue  Stevens.  She  is 
doing  a  marvelous  job  down  there.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
'  Chairman  Perkxxs.  You  can  let  her  make  a  statement  in  a  few 
moments  if  you  want  to.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Wood. 

Mr.  Wood.  There  are  two  points  we  would  like  to  make.  I  think 
the  case  for  how  these  funds  are  used  to  meet  basic  needs  in  the 
classroom,  has  been  very  well  made.  There  are  two  other  aspects  of 
the  funding  provided  which  I  would  like  to  highlight.  Those  are: 
research  and  teacher  training.  We  feel  that  the  research  moneys 
Avhich  are  provided  under  this  act  are  extremely  important  in  order 
to  achieve  maximum  effectiveness  in  program  and  m  order  to  pro- 
vide accountability,  which  is  so  important. 

Secondly,  we  feel  that  the  moneys  provided  for  teacher  training 
liavc  demonstrated,  time  and  time  again,  the  importance  of  the  Fed- 
eral input  into  this  very  important  area.  Teacher  training  for  people 
who  work  in  progi*ams  of  adult  education  nmst  be  done  regionally 
to  maximize  impact  and  to  provide  sharing  of  experiences  and  re- 
sults. Teaching  functionally  illiterate  people  is  not  an  easy  task  and 
i-equires  specialized  training  even  for  a  veiy  experienced  classroom 
teacher. 

We  feel  strongly  that  the  modest  "Federal  funding  for  adult  edu- 
cation which  is  currently  pi-ovided  and  which  H.R.  69,  if  enacted, 
would  continue  is  barely  adequate  to  give  credibility  to  what  has 
been  a  repeatedly  asserted  commitment  of  at  least  the  last  three  ad- 
ministrations: To  eradicate  functional  illiteracy  among  a  significant 
segment  of  our  adult  population. 

We  are  also  pleased  to  note  that  H.R.  69,  if  enacted  would  extend 
the  life  of  the  National  Ad^dsory  Council  for  Adult  Education.  This 
Council,  in  our  view,  fulfills  an  extremely  important  mission  in  pro- 
viding to  the  executive  branch  advise  and  counsel  on  adult  education 
needs. 

The  testimony  of  Council  representatives  at  this  hearing  today  is 
Q   it  one  evidence  of  the  Council's  commitment  to  use  every  available 
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avenue  of  coniimmication  in  behalf  of  tlie  adult  education  needs  of 
our  people. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  why  Ave  feel  so  strongly  com- 
mitted to  categoi'ical  aid:  (1)  We  feel  that  the  national  commitment 
to  eradicate  functional  illiteracy  nnist  be  sustained  by  some  kind  of 
]*^ederal  input  consistent  with  that  commitment  and  clearly  car- 
mavkexl  for  this  program;  (2)  We  see  nothing  particularly  wrong  oi- 
iiiconsistent — in  fact,  we  feel  it  is  very  consistent  with  oiu-  Federal 
system — about  a  Federal  taxpayer  determining,  through  his  elected 
representatives,  how  his  Federal  tax  dollar  is  to  be  spent,  whether  in 
Alabama  or  Maine.  We  feel  adult  education  enjoys  widespread  sup- 
port nationwide  and  should  be  funded  categorically. 

(3)  Last,  we  feel  that  the  mobility  of  our  population  today,  whicli 
is  accelerating  at  a  rapid  rate,  suggests  that  citizens  in  every  State 
or  in  each  State  have  a  legitimate  concern  over  what  happens  in 
other  States  and  that  the  educational  deficiencies  of  adults  moving 
from  one  State  can  become  the  socioeconomic  problems  of  other 
States  which  have  attempted,  through  their  own  resources,  to  pre- 
vent these  deficiencies. 

With  regard  to  H.E.  16;  our  association  has  not  taken  a  position 
based  on  an  analysis  of  the  bill.  I  would,  however,  comment  that  we, 
in  the  past,  have  expressed  our  commitment  to  the  concept  that  per- 
sons should  not  suffer  educational  deprivation  based  on. an  inequality 
of  the  tax  base  from  one  community  to  another;  and  the  extent  to 
which  H.K.  16  is  designed  to  do  something  about  that,  it  would  cer- 
tainly merit  our  support.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Cook.  Mr.^  Ohairman,  may  I  introduce  Mr.  Eay  Ast,  Jr., 
Ciniirman,  Coalition  of  Adult  Education  Organizations;  Admhiis- 
trator  of  Adult  Continuing  Education  Services,  Montclair  State  Col- 
lege, State  of  Xew  Jersey. 

STATEMENT  OF  EAY  AST,  JR.,  CHAIRMAN,  COALITION  OF  ADULT 
EDUCATION  ORGANIZATIONS;  ADMINISTRATOR  OF  ADULT  CON- 
TINUING EDUCATION  SERVICES,  MONTCLAIR  STATE  COLLEGE, 
STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  Ast.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am 
privileged  to  be  here.  I  represent  the  coalition  of  adult  education  or- 
ganizations. This  organiza'tion  is  made  up  as  you  will  see  listed  on 
the  first  pa^e  of  my  part  of  the  written  testimony  at  the  end  of  this 
particular  folder  of  material. 

In  addition  to  the  several  national  organizations  represented  here,, 
there  are  some  12  other  national  organizations  represented  within 
tlie  coalition. 

The  coalition,  at  its  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  on  last 
•  Thursday  and  Friday,  voted  unanimously  to  support  the  testimony 
as  presented  by  the  former  testifiers  this  morning.  I  w^ould  like  to 
add  some  supplemental  reference  to  tlie  testimony  that  we  have  pre- 
sented within  our  ^written  document. 

You  were  speaking  earlier  of  historic  background.  Perhaps  I  have 
been  involved  in  adult  education  longer  than  anyone  else  in  this  par- 
ticular gioup-  I  go  back  85  years,  when  1  first  began  as  a, volunteer 
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instructor  in  u  scouting  leadership  training  prognuii,  Eric  County 
Coinicil  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Ameriea* 

We  began  to  recognize  that  early  tlie  limited  opportmiities  for 
many  adnUs  wlio  did  not  liavc  liigh  skill  level  in  conmnniication 
skills,  reading  skills,  and  were  unable  to  i)articipatc  as  leaders  in 
KSconting  organizations*  That  Avas  in  191^8* 

I  rtttenii)ted  a  little  later — 2  years  later,  in  1040 — in  a  rural  com- 
munity, to  try  to  undertake  a  similar  etlbrt.  It  ^vas  well  nigli  impos- 
sible to  bring  people  about  because  of  the  lack  of  leadership  at  the 
State  level  and  at  the  national  level  to  give  us  guidance  and  assist- 
ance in  developing  programs  for  adnlt  leaders  who  would  partici- 
l)ate  in  segn;ents  of  comnnniity  leadership  efl'orts. 

In  World  Wnr  IT,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  become  very  inti- 
mately connected  Avitli  problems  of  the  functionally  illiterate.  The 
assignment  that  I  had  Avas  that  at  an  induction  station,  assessing 
tliose  individuals  to  bo  drafted  wlio  were  identified  as  illiterates.  Tlie 
(juestion  of  the  niunpoM'er  needs  of  that  particular  time  to  bring  per- 
sons into  the  military  sei'vices,  the  Armed  Forces,  Avas  such  that  the 
military  established  an  ASTP  program  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
men  who  had  the  potential  for  being  able  to  learn  to  read,  to  com- 
nuniicate,  and  those  other  skills  necessary  for  military  service  to  be 
sent  to  a  military  training  program  before  they  Avcrc  sent  to  regidar 
units. 

An  outcome  following  this  assignment  was  that  of  counseling  per- 
sons leaving  the  military  .services,  pei^sons  who  had  gained  beginnhig 
skills  MMthin  tlie  military.  We  had  no  place  to  refer  thcni  upon  leav- 
ing scrvico.  Even  under  the  GI  billj  which  we  had  ample  opportu- 
nity to  utilize,  it  was  such  that  when  m*c  brought  soldiers  back  to 
.civilian  life  they  Avould  ask,  "I  have  gotten  a  start  in  literacy;  1 
Avould  like  to  move  on  to  high  school,  going  out  of  my  military  serv- 
ice,"' We  had  educational  opportunity  listings  for  many  States  and 
mimy  communities,  yet  I  had  to  acknowledge  time  and  again, 
•'There  is  no  program  available  for  you  to  continue  your  education" 
— perhaps  tlirougli  home  study,  perhaps  through  an  extension  of  a 
program  that  might  later  be  developed. 

FolloAving  World  War  II,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  serving  as  ad- 
ministrator of  a  community  adult  school  program  in  the  State  of 
NcAY  Jersey,  which  Avas  designed  essentially  for  those  pereons  Miio 
Averc  functioning  members  of  society.  It  was  a  feed-base  type  pro- 
gram. 

For  a  number  of  years,  we  sought  to  undertake  some  type  of  pro- 
gram that  would  be  desirable  and  necessai*y  for  those  wdio  were 
often  overlooked  within  the  segments  of  these  affluent  suburban  com- 
munities in  New  Jersey.  It  was  not  until  the  introduction  of  the  fii'st 
1964  adult  basic  education  legislation  that  we  were  able  to  undei'take 
a  program  with  the  limited  funds  available  to  us;  we  were  able  to 
introduce  only  125,  and  we  had  another  125  waiting  to  become  en- 
rolled, but  limited  funds  prevented  us. 

In  tenns  of  future  developments  through  the  efforts  of  not  only 
the  National  Advisory  Council  and  through  the  desire  of  Congress 
and  its  national  leadership  developed  throughout  our  Nation  in 
adult  education,  w^e  developed  in  New  Jei^sey  a  concept  known  as 
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adult  cdiic4itioii  resource  centers.  ThQy  provide  resource  services  to 
communities  or  agencies  tlux)ugIiout  the  entire  State  of  New  Jersey 
in  an  attempt  to  get  the  most  up-to-date,  the  most  qualified  type  of 
program  under  way  for  those  pei*sons  who  were  economically  disad- 
vantaged, educationally  disadvantaged,  and  to  provide  a  career  op- 
portunity for  each  and  every  one  of  the  persons  in  each  of  these 
comnnmities. 

But  here  again,  even  in  the  State  of  Xew  Jersey,  the  limited  avail- 
ability of  funds  to  undertake  a  full-scoj)e  pi'ogram  means  we  have 
only  scratched  the  surface  today, 

At  the  Montclair  State  College  Adult  Education  Center,  we  wei-e 
also  able  to  serve  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  in  terms  of  acquisition,  as- 
sessment, and  information  distribution  about  instnictional  materials 
desirable  for  use  with  adult  basic  education  programs,  whether  they 
be  in  the  small  Indian  community  of  Nevada  or  whether  they  be  in 
tlie  migrant  stream  from  the  State  of  Florida  moving  North,  to  pro- 
vide to  adult  education  prognims  an  awareness  of  instnictional  ma- 
terials desirable  for  aiding  teachers,  leaders,  paraprofessionals  in  de- 
veloping more  effective  learning  situations  for  the  less-advantaged 
adult  population  of  our  society. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  participating,  along  with  several  others,  in 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  World  Conference  on  Adult  Education, 
Wc  were  able  to  share  U.S.  developments  with  many  programs 
going  on  tliroughout  the  world,  to  compare  the  growth  and  deA'-elop- 
ment  of  basic  education  programs  for  people  everywhere  providing 
equal  opportunities  in  terms  of  developing  those  skills  necessary  to 
live  within  a  society  today. 

Everj^  effort,  according  to  the  CAEO  board  during  its  discussions 
the  other  day,  should  be  made  to  provide  that  opportunity  to  every 
person,  no  matter  where  he  lives,  to  attain  those  skills  necessary  for 
him  to  have  continucus  alternative  opportunities  for  further  educa- 
tion. 

I  will  give  you  a  specific  example.  I  have  a  young  woman  Avho  is  a 
grandmother  that  we  have  just  emploj^ed.  Going  back  to  the  time  of 
World  War  II,  she  was  a  crane  operator  assistant.  She  had  been  a 
bus  driver,  a  waitress,  and  a  number  of  other  less-significant  tasks  in 
terms  of  her  own  goals  and  aims. 

She  was  able  to  complete  sufficient  reading  and  computational 
commimication  skills  through  adult  basic  education  program  to 
move  on  through  the  high  school  equivalency  level,  and  now  she  is 
moving  into  a  college  level  program.  We  have  hii-ed  her  as  part  of 
our  G.E.D.  flexible  testing  program  at  Montclair  State  College. 

This  development  is  a  breakthrough  that  we  recognize  is  sympto- 
matic of  the  growth  for  an  individual  who  has  basic  opportunity  to 
develop  tlicse  skills. 

Another  example  was  in  a  learning  center  development  that  we 
undertook  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  where  we  were  able  to  take 
several  pei'sons  who  at  that  time  had  less  than  a  sixth-^rade  reading 
level.  We  were  able  to  move  them  along  within  a  period  of  2  short 
years  so  that  each  of  the  two  are  now  enrolled  in  a  community  col- 
lege. 

These  are  simple  examples  of  why  we  see  the  support  of  the  Coa- 
^i<-ion  of  Adult  Education  Organizations  to  this  legislative  effort, 
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because  basic  skills  are  necessary  for  the  opportunity  of  each  indi- 
vidual to  arrive  at  alternative  routes  to  further  his  education  and 
his  own  career  development. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  share  these  experiences  with  you.  It  is  a 
privilege  to  be  here.  The  Coalition  is  very  supportive  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Coimcil  for  Adult  Education  and  is  supportive  to 
the  other  three  organizations  whose  testimony  has  been  presented 
here  this  morning. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Before  we  ^et  into  questions  and,  since  Mrs. 
Stevens  is  here,  will  one  of  you  give  her  a  chair  and  let  her  make 
her  observations  ? 

STATEMENT  OP  SUE  STEVENS,  BADE  COUNTY,  PIA.,  SCHOOl  BOARD, 
COORDINATOR  OF  TITLE  I  PROGRAM 

Mrs.  Stevexs.  As  I  listened  to  the  testimony  this  morning,  that 
reinforced  my  appreciation  for  the  need  for  adult  education.  It  also 
reinforced  my  appreciation  for  the  need  for  doing  a  better  job  in  the 
schools  for  students  who  are  potentially  going  to  be  candidates  for 
the  soit  of  education  that  you  are  providing. 

I  would  like  to  share  two  things  that  have  happened  recently  in 
our  schools  with  our  title  I  program  that  I  am  connected  with,  be- 
cause I  think  they  are  symptomatic  of  the  type  of  effect  title  I  has. 

One,  as  you  all  know,  violence  and  problems  in  the  schools  is  a 
growing  phenomenon;  and,  in  Dade  County,  we  funded,  in  all  of 
our  secondary  schools,  something  culled  crisis  centers,  where  students 
who  normally  would  have  been  suspended  and  taken  out  of  tlie 
school  environment  were  retained,  and  it  is  hoped  that  these  centers 
will  serve  as  places  where  remedial  reading  and  various  tutorial  ac- 
tivites  as  well  as  guidance  programs  will  take  place. 

It  is  verj^  interesting,  we  informally  surveyed  title  I  students  in 
these  schools,  theii  was  not  one  student  in  specialized  programs 
which  were  very  appropriate  for  needs  of  the  kids  where  there  was 
ii^dividualized  attention,  that  were  potentially  students  who  would 
h&  ve  been  sent  in  tlvese  programs. 

So  the  feeling  was  very  strong  on  our  part  that  where  the  school 
environment  is  meeting  needs  of  kids  with  the  kind  of  program 
which  title  I  provides,  many  other  problems  are  avoided. 

Chairman  Perkins.  You  feel  that  it  has  had  an  impact  on  the 
crime  problem  within  the  school  system? 

Mrs.  Stevens.  Right ;  our  students  are  not  being  involved  in  this 
sort  of  thing.  Somehow  they  are  able  to  function  much  more  success- 

fully- 

Aiiother  interesting  thing  is  that  our  title  I  teachers — 2  of  them  out 
of  12,  which  is  kind  of  a  high  proportion — were  taken  in  as  center 
teachei^s.  They  were  taken  out  of  title  I  because  they  felt  they  under- 
stood how  to  deal  with  this,  and  this  was  a  result  of  some  of  the 
programs  they  had  been  doing  in  title  I. 

So  the  second  kind  of  comment  I  wanted  to  make  is  that  title  I 
has  an  enormous  impact  as  a  model  in  the  school.  Some  of  the  indi- 
vidualized instructions  and  programs  and  the  material  that  we  have 
pioneered  with  has  now  moved  into  the  school.  So,  although  title  I 
services  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  children  who  might  be  eligi- 
pvT^  ^r  this  and  might  need  the  kind  of  services  that  would  be  pro- 
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vided,  only  a  percentage  of  them  are  actuallj^  served  through  title  I 
funds.  There  is  a  ripple  effect  and  the  school  docs  change  as  a  result 
of  these  funds. 

Chairman  Perkins,  In  other  words*  those  school  children  who  are 
not  eligible  for  title  I  are  taking  advantage  of  similar  programs 
that  have  brought  about  achievement? 

Mrs.  Stetons.  Right;  this  year  we  are  doing  a  very  specialized 
reading  program  and,  for  the  first  time,  we  really.know  what  we  are 
doing.  It  is  a  very  bad  year  for  iis  to  be  so  worried  about  funds 
when  we  feel  like  we  are  finally  developing  programs  that  are  work- 
ing successfully. 

In  any  event,  some  of  these  programs  we  are  trying  to  duplicate 
and  replicate  in  other  clasLTooms  for  students  because  we  feel  that 
they  really  work.  So  local  funds  are  going  to  be  spent  to  do  some  of 
the  same  kind  of  things. 

Chairman  Perkixs.  Do  any  of  you  have  any  questions  for  this 
lady?  Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  Lkiimax.  No;  I  am  just  glad  we  had  the  chance  to  get  this  in 
the  record,  and  I  appreciate  Dade  County's  representation. 

Mrs.  Stevexs.  This  is  the  most  distinguished  group  that  I  have 
ever  been  able  to  go  on  record  with  in  support  of  categorical  funds, 
and  I  am  delighted  to  be  here.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Pekkixs.  In  your  opinion,  what  would  happen  in  your 
State  of  Florida  if  we  did  not  have  title  I  as  a  categorical  program? 

Mrs.  Stevens.  I  thiijk  it  would  be  tragic.  I  really  do.  It  is  diffi- 
cult. The  time  may  come  when  the  State  can  absorb  these  things  in  a 
very  effective  way.  I  don't  know  that  that  can't  happen.  I  am  pretty 
sure  it  can't  happen  this  year.  If  the  categorical  fimding  ends  as  of 
Jime  30,  I  think  we  are  going  to  be  in  a  very  bad  situation.  I  don't 
think  that  the  transition  can  be  made  at  will. 

Chairman  Perkixs.  Are  you  in  charge  of  the  title  I  program  in 
Dade  County  ? 

Mrs.  Stevems.  No;  I  work  in  Dade  County  as  districtwide  school, 
and  I  work  in  a  secondary  school.  I  work  in  one  district.  We  work 
in  eight  schools.  My  particular  program  is  in  eight  schools,  and  each 
district  has  its  own  program,  so  I  am  not  very  high  up  the  hier- 
archy, but  I  have  very  strong  feelings  about  this,  and  I  thiiik  they 
are  shared  by  our  administration. 

Chairman  Perkixs.  You  have  observed  the  programs  and  how 
they  work  in  the  classroom  yourself? 

Mrs.  Stevexs.  Right. 
^  Chairman  Perkixs.  And  you  take  part  in  the  classroom  instruc- 
*    tion  more  or  less? 

Mrs.  Stevexs.  That  is  right.  ^ 

Chairman  Perkix^s.  We  need  some  people  along  that  line. 

Mr.  Meeds,  go  ahead  with  your  questioning. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Thank  you.  I  was  going  to  ask  Mr.  Cook  if  any  of 
you  people  might  enlighten  me  as  to  what  percentage  of  all  adult 
basic  funds  are  provided  by  the  Federal  Government.  You  have  some 
figures  in  your  testimony  indicating  that,  of  approximately  6  million 
enrolled  people,  some  621,000  participated  in  federally  sponsored 
progi'ams. 

Mr.  Ghax.  By  law  it  is  required  that  10  percent  of  the  90-10 
^    atching  funds  are  provided  by  States  and/or  local  school  districts 
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for  the  basis  for  adult  basic  education  program*  Many  States  over- 
match and  provide  additional  funds. 

Mr.  Meeds.  It  is  required  that  the  States  match  10  percent? 

Mr.  Hill.  State  and  local,  sir. 

Mr.  GiiAX.  State  and  local,  90-10  matching  basis,  and  that  must 
be  in  match,  not  in  an  in-kind  contribution. 

Chaij'man  Pekkixs.  That  was  changed  a  year  or  two  ago. 

Mr.  Mkeds.  Is  it  conceivable  that  50  percent  of  the  funds  across 
the  Nation  for  adult  basic  education  are  oeing  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  ? 

Mr.  GiiAX.  I  would  say  that  the  percentage  is.  much  higher  than 
that ;  80  percent  would  be  a  closer  estimate. 

Chairman  Perkixs.  New  York  and  California,  if  I  understand  it, 
are  the  only  two  big  States  that  provide  

^  Sir.  Meeds.  That  was  my  understanding.  That  is  why  I  was  ques- 
tioning these  figures  in  here.  The  621,000  are  totally  Federal  pro- 
grams; 90  or  80  percent  participation  would  be  in  the  federally 
funded  State  programs.  Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  HtLL.  Mr.  Meeds,  speaking  to  that  point,  what  happens  in  the 
States  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  USOE  has  not  allowed  us  to  be- 
come involved  using  Federal  funds  with  the  secondary  portion  of 
adult  education.  Consequently,  we  have  had  to  use  what  State  funds 
we  have  had  to  support  the"  9th-,  10th-,  llth-,  and  12th-grade  stu- 
dents, and  ABE  funds  have  been  used  kindergarten  through  8th 
grade. 

So,  when  we  talk  about  621,000  students,  we  are  talking  basically 
about  those  people  who  are  participating  because  of  Federal  funds. 
There  will  be  a  10  percent  matching  in  all  of  this  at  least.  But,  in 
many  States,  this  is  the  minimum.  They  do  not  do  much  more  than 
that. 

Mr.  Meeds.  But  the  Federal  Government  is  providing  somewhere 
in  the  area  of  80  percent  of  funding  for  adult  basic  education? 
Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Mr.  Cook,  you  may  want  to  assign  this  question  to 
anyone  or  answer  it  yourself :  Do  any  of  you  want  to  hazard  a  guess 
how  States  are  going  to  support  adult  basic  education  if  we  have 
revenue  sharing?  Wliat  I  am  saying  is  that  here  we  are,  doing  30 
percent  of  the  funding  right  now.  How  much  attention  are  States 
going  to  pay  to  this  problem  ? 

Mr.  Ghax.  Mr.  Meeds,  if  we  have  to  go  in  on  a  competitive  basis 


Mr.  Meeds.  Right,  which  you  will. 

Mr.  Ghan.  Competing  for  the  dollar  along  with  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  I  am  certain  that. adult  education  would  come 
out  on  tlie  short  end,  primarily  because  we  are  still  babes,  so  to 
speak.  We  are  not  to  the  point  where  we  cam  stand  on  our  own  two 
feet. 

I  think,  in  our  State,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  continue  our 
basic  education  program  at  the  present  level  should  we  go  to  some 
other  method  besides  categorical  aid. 

Mr.  IMeeds.  We  weren't  born  yesterday.  I  don't  think  any  of  the 
panel  members  around  here — certainly  I  did  not  get  any  indication 
that  there  was  any  slow  learners  out  there.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
States  have  not  paid  much  attention  to  adult  basic  education  hereto- 
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fore,  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  if  you  are  thrown  into  a 
competitive  pot  with  a  number  of  other  educational  programs,  all  of 
them  admirable  but  all  of  them  short  of  money,  that  adult  basic  ed- 
ucation is  going  to  come  up  with  anywhere  near  the  funding  across 
the  United  States  that  it  presently  enjoys  ? 
[Chrous  of  noes.] 

Sir.  Meeds.  Does  anybody  disagree  with  it? 

Mr.  Rupert.  You  are  not  only  competing  with  adult  education, 
you  are  competing  with  higher  education.  The  poi'nt  is  that  there  is 
so  much  money  available  in  every  State  that  can  be  used  for  educa- 
tion and  you  end  up  competing  with  education  for  the  whole  family 
as  well  as  for  professional  training.  ^ 

Mr.  Meeds.  Was  there  anyone  who  disagreed  with  the  panel  ? 

Would  the  record,  then,  show  that  the  panel  was  unanimous  in 
their  feeling  that  no  State  would  provide  funding  anywhere  near 
the  present  level  for  adult  basic  education  under  educational  revenue 
sharing. 

Mr.  Ghax.  I  might  point  out  that  in  4  or  5  years — we  don't  really 
know  how  long — we  may  be  at  the  point  where  we  could  go  to  some 
other  type  of  funding  besides  categorical — when  we  grow  up  a  little 
more.  We  are  not  that  old  yet. 

Mr.  Hill.  We  are  not  that  strong. 

JMr.  Ghax.  We  are  not  that  strong. 

Dr.  Dow.  I  think  that  there  is  a  need  to  start  an  orientation  for 
tlie  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  educating  our  adults.  If  you 
do  that  and  you  have  the  level  of  appreciation  priority  for  adult  ed- 
ucation, then  we  would  have  a  chance  to  fund  adult  education  under 
revenue  sharing.  Prior  to  that,  I  think  we  would  have  difficulty. 

Mr.  Meeds.  In  other  words,  what  you  are  telling  me  is  that  when 
you  achieve  more  political  power,  you  might  be  willing  to  take  your 
chance  with  revenue  sharing  ? 

Dr.  Dow.  Probably. 

Mr.  Meeds.  I  understand  that,  and  I  would  not  blame  you.  That  is 
really  the  name  of  the  game,  isn't  it ;  when  you  get  down  to  the  local 
level,  where  the  political  power  is  asserted,  that  is  the  group  that  is 
going  to  get  the  funding?  We  have  a  little  insulation  here  at  the 
Federal  level.  We  are  not  daily  on  the  firing  line  like  the  local 
school  board  or  the  local  mayor  is.  We  can  make  some  what  some 
people  consider  to  be  esoteric  decisions  concerning  the  fact  that 
adult  basic  education  is  important  and  not  get  our  ears  beat  off  to- 
morrow for  making  that  decision. 

When  the  final  decision  is  made  on  revenue  sharing,  people  are 
going  to  reco^T^nize  that.  They  are  going  to  recognize  that  indeed  it  is 
good  to  be  able  to  have  this  program,  because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment said  we  could  not  have  the  money  unless  we  do  it.  They  would 
like  to  have  that  backstop  if  this  educational  revenue  sharing  really 
goes  through. 

Pardon  me.  I  didn't  mean  to  interrupt  you,  sir. 

Dr.  Dow.  I  am  finished.  I  do  agree  with  your  interpretation. 

Mr.  Ghax.  The  revenue  sharmg  places  the  disadvantaged  child  in 
a  certain  protection.  It  is  our  feeling  that  these  laws  should  be  just 
as  concerned  with  the  disadvantaged  adult. 
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^  Mr.  Wood.  I  think  it  is  important  that  the  last  three  administra- 
tions have  made  a  national  commitment  in  one  form  or  another  to 
eliminate  illiteracy,  but  that  means  little  unless  there  is  a  Federal 
input  of  dollars. 

What  we  are  talking  about  in  H.E.  69  is  a  symbolic  input  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  consistent  with  what  has  been  a 
stated  national  commitment  for  rome  years, 

Mr.  Meeds.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 

Chairman  Perkixs.  Mr,  Towell. 

Mr.  Towell.  You  just  mentioned  a  symbolic  input.  And  a  minute 
ago  I  heard  that  that  actually  was  a  majority  of  the  funds. 

Mr.  Wood.  At  the  State  level,  it  is  more  than  sj'mbolic.  However 
at  the  Federal  level  j  $50  million  plus,  to  underwrite  a  national  com- 
mitment, I  would  say,  is  more  symbolic  than  substantial.  It  is  wel- 
come and  very  crucial  at  the  State  level,  nevertheless. 

Mr.  Towell.  Over  the  past  several  weeks  in  hearing  different  pan- 
els and  different  individuals  from  different  educational  groups,  they 
all  seem  very  concerned  about  revenue  sharing.  But  there  has  not 
been  one  group  that  says  they  could  stand  on  their  own  apparently 
and  get  their  funds  at  the  State  level, 

I  might  throw  the  question  open.  To  my  own  knowledge,  if  the 
money  comes  to  the  State  in  what  amounts  to  a  block  grant  with 
certain  controls  over  it,  somebody  is  goirag  to  get  the  money.  'Who  is 
going  to  get  it?  Every  group  that  has  appeared  "before  this  commit- 
tee says  they  won't  get  their  money.  Is  it  going  to  disappear  ? 

Mr.  Ghan.  Mr.  Towell,  I  think  it  is  important  here  to  answer 
your  question  to  say  that  we  have  limited  knowledge  concerning  rev- 
enue sharing  as  to  what  it  will  really  be.  But  one  thin^  that  does 
concern  us  in  the  State  level  is  who  determines,  who  administers  ed- 
ucational revenue  sharing.  This  is  very  important.  Is  it  the  Gover- 
nor? Is  it  the  commissioner  of  education  or  the  chief  administrator 
in  the  education  departments? 

In  these  questions,  we  do  not  have  answers,  and  it  is  difficult  for 
us  to  comment  on  it. 

Chairman  PERKixs.'lMr,  Lehman. 

Mr,  Lehmak,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
couple  of  comments.  One  is  in  relation  to  adult  education  and  the 
term  "future  shock,"  I  think  it  is  a  Federal  responsibility  to  see  that 
in  this  rapidly  changing  society  of  ours  we  meet  these  changes  as 
jobs  are  phased  out,  as  whole  careers  disappear,  and  the  kinds  of  po- 
sitions and  the  kind  of  society  that  we  are  educating  people  for  is 
not  always  going  to  be  there  when  they  are  ready  to  go  to  work. 

I  tiaink  it  is  verj^  important  that  we  have  a  continuity  of  educa- 
tion at  the  adult  level  to  keep  the  educational  system  moving  to  meet 
the  kinds  of  requirements  that  people  are  going  to  have  to  know 
how  to  meet  in  order  to  survive  as  productive  citizens.  I  think  that 
this  is  going  to  be  changing  now  as,  hopefully,  we  are  phasing  out 
some  of  our  defense  industries.  We  are  phasing  out  different  kinds 
of  products,  IVlost  of  the  people  that  are  working  in  our  society  are 
making  products  that  did  not  even  exist  20  years  ago.  So  we  are 
going  to  need  adult  vocational  education  as  a  continuing  and  neces- 
sary part  of  our  educational  programs. 

O 
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In  our  own  Dade  Comity  scliool  systems,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  successful  programs  is  our  adult  program.  It  is  not  compul- 
sory. The  people  are  there  because  tliey  ^vant  to  be  there.  The 
teachers  have  got  to  be  good  because,  if  diey  are  not  good,  the  adults 
don't  show  up.  It  is  self-eliminating;  it  is  ?olf -quality-control  of 
good  education*  You  don't  have  bad  teachen-^  in  adult  vocational 
programs  because  they  don't  have  the  people  to  show  up  for  their 
classes.  That  is  a  kind  of  a  purification  of  the  instruction  that  does 
not  exist  in  any  part  of  our  educational  system. 

Talking  about  discipline  problems,  we  have  16-,  17-.  18-year-old 
youngsters  who  are  uncontrollable  in  the  secondary  schools.  T^"'e  give 
them  a  chance  to  reapply  to  the  adult  programs,  and  somehow  they 
must  do  something  right  because  they  don't  have  the  same  discipline 
problems  in  the  adult  programs.  I  am  very  strong  for  this. 

I  \vould  hope  we  would  set  up  a  basis  whereby  we  won't  have  du- 
plication and  triplication  of  programs  that  seem  to  confuse  the  pro- 
grams. We  liave  adult  programs  in  OEO,  Manpower,  Labor  Depart- 
ment, VA,  as  well  as  our  public  schools,  our  colleges  and  junior 
colleges. 

So  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to  look  at  it  perhaps  in  the  long 
range  in  order  to  simplify  and  to  coordinate  and  make  more  efficient 
these  adult  vocational  programs  because  of  the  very  vital  need  to 
continue  a  productive  society  in  this  country. 

Chairman  Pekktxs.  Let  me  address  my  questions  to  the  entire 
panel  this  morning.  It  is  being  proposed  iu  the  so-called  special  rev- 
enue sharing  package  of  the  administration  that  the  adult  basic  edu- 
cation program — which  is  a  part  of  the  Title  III  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Amendments  of  1966 — that  the  funds  for 
this  program  be  allocated  at  the  State  level  with  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education  funds.  Title  V  of  ESEA;  title  III,  the  innova- 
tive title  of  ESEA;  the  library  books  and  equipment,  title  II;  and 
the  school  lunch  basic  support. 

I  am  wondering  if  you  agree  with  me,  if  the.  State  department  has 
the  money  down  there  for  these  programs^ the  exact  amount,  no  new 
money,  would  be  logical  for  the  State  department  of  education  to 
take  some  of  your  adult  education  money  and  say  that  they  needed 
more  staff  rather  than  spend  it  for  the  adult  basic  education  pro- 
gram ?  Or  would  it  be  logical  for  the  State  department  to  say : 

We  need  some  of  this  adult  education  money  over  with  the  title  III,  the 
innovative  program;  we  have  a  shortage  there  for  Ubrary  books,  and  the 
school  lunch  program  is  about  to  go  down  and  we  need  money  for  that? 

'\^niat  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  efliectiveness  of  the  adult  basic  edu- 
cation, program  when  you  consider  that  it  is  placed  in  with  these 
four  other  categories  and  the  State  department  has  the  right  to 
make  the  decisions?  Now  give  me  your  views.  Go  all  the  way  across 
the  board.  We  will  get  down  to  more  specific  terms  here. 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Perkins,  could  I  speak  off  the  record  ? 

Chairman  Perkixs.  No;  we  will  speak  on  the  record. 

State  departments  need  morejnoney.  I  think  that  could  be  a  logi- 
cal conclusion  when  the  Congress  begins  to  appropriate  less  money 
in  the  future.  ^^Tiere  will  your  program  beM  want  nothing  off  of 
the  record.  I  want  you  to  speak  on  the  record  all  the  way  across  the 
board  here. 
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Mr.  Hill.  Mt,  Perkins,  tlic  people  we  serve  are  the  least  vocifer- 
ous people  in  tlie  country.  Thej^  are  really  a  silent  minority  of  peo- 
ple. They  are  not  the  letter-writers  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  de- 
partment of  education.  They  are  not  the  people  who  raise  the  issues. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Don^t  misunderstand  me;  I  am  as  good  a 
friend  of  the  State  departments  as  anybody.  They  don't  have  enough 
money  themselves,  and  I  know  it  and  I  am  for  them  to  get  more,  but 
we  have  to  face  all  of  the  realities  hero. 

Mr.  Hill.  Based  upon  the  pressure  that  will  be  put  upon  the  State 
department,  I  belive  that,  especially  in  title  V,  many  of  the  funds  in 
adult  education,  much  of  the  funding  in  the  particular  locale  from 
which  it  would  come,  \yould  actually  be  diverted  into  supjDort  and 
strengthening  of  education  should  title  V  be  completely  annihilated. 

If  title  V  were  to  receive  the  amoimt  of  funds  they  receive  at  the 
present  time,  no  new  funds  but  no  less  than  they  have,  I  believe  adult 
basic  education  might  be  able  to  compete. 

However,  I  don't  believe  we  could  compete  with  the  school  limch 
program,  nor  do  I  believe  we  could  compete  with  the  library  services. 

Chairman  Perktxs.  It  is  all  in  the  same  package. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  don't  believe  we  could  compete  at  the  level  we  are  per- 
forming at  the  present  time. 

Miss  TuRXER.  I  can  speak  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  can  say, 
without  any  doubt  at  all,  that  adult  education  would  be  the  very 
first  to  suffer.  From  past  performances,  we  have  to  fight  and  scratch 
to  maintain  any  funds  whatsoever.  So  that  if  the  State  department 
has  the  privilege  of  deciding,  ^ve  would  get  something  but  very  lit- 
tle. This  has  been  historical. 

Mr.  GiiAN*.  In  our  Sta^e,  we  have  an  executive  council  made  ujd  of 
the  assistant  commissioners,  deputy  commissioners,  and  associate 
commissioners.  I  think  there  are  seven  individuals.  Six  of  those  deal 
with  elementary  and  secondary  education.  One  deals  with  adult  and 
vocational  education.  I  think  that  is  the  b^t  answer  I  can  give  you 
as  to  how  well  we  could  do  if  we  went  into  the  executive  council  and 
started  slicing  up  the  pie.  I  think  we  would  be  hurt. 

I  do  believe  we  have  an  individual  here  who  is  former  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  in  Iowa  who  might  be  able  to  really 
enlighten  us  on  this.  Dr.  Paul  Johnston  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JoHNSTOx.  Mr.  Chairman  and  other  members,  I  have  lived 
through,  I  believe,  some  25  yeai'S  of  categorical  aid  at  the  State  level 
and  also  at  the  Federal  level  and,  if  my  understanding  of  the  cate- 
gorical aid  is  correct,  it  is  to  carry  out  a  purpose  and  see  that  that 
purpose  is  met. 

In  the  State  operations  as  we  have  had  them — in  the  various 
States,  we  have  had  categorical  aids — they  have  been  eliminated 
when  and  if  they  were  assimilated  and  became  a  regular  part  of  the 
educational  program.j 

Getting  specifically  to  your  question,  if  they  are  all  in  one  packet 
and  they  came  to  a  State  department,  the  State  department  would 
be  under  the  pressure  of  increasing  title  I,  the  school  lunch,  and  so 
forth;  and  I  would  say  that,  as  the  man  from  Missouri  indicated, 
you  would  have  tihe  great  pressures  on  the  other  aspects  of  the  reve- 
nue sharing  in  that  block  grant,  and,  in  my  judgment,  the  adult  edu- 
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cation  would  suffer.  I  don't  see  how  it  could  do  anything  else  when 
it  is  at  the  point  it  is  at  the  present  time  in  its  development  in  the 
United  States. 

So  that  if  a  block  of  money  came  into  the  State  of  Missouri  or 
Iowa  or  any  other  State  and  you  had  to  make  those  kinds  of  choices, 
those  kinds  of  pressures  would  develop,  and  I  would  suspect  that 
adult  education  would  be  the  lowest  on  the  totem  pole. 

ChaiiTTian  Perkins.  From  your  26  yeare  of  experience  as  a  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  assuming  that 
title  I  is  placed  in  with  numerous  other  educational  programs,  how 
would  you  feel  that  title  I  may  fare  at  the  State  level  insofar  as  the 
block- grant  approach? 

Mr.  Johnston.  If  it  was  done  at  the  State  department  level,  de- 
pending upon  the  leadership  and  strengths  of  the  people  who  are 
going  to  make  the  decisions,  it  might  fare  well.  But  basically,  over 
the  United  States,  I  would  say  that  title  I  funds  would  also  suffer  in 
the  long  run  against  the  other  educational  programs. 

So  that  if  they  are  included,  I  think  you  are  going  to  lose  some  of 
the  important  aspects  that  we  have  at  the  present  time;  and  basi- 
cally, what  categorical  aids  are  for  is  to  insure  that  the  needs  of  the 
disadvantaged  in  title  I  are  going  to  be  met. 

Even  though  we  may  have  some  things  that  some  people -think  are 
wrong,  we  are  still  doing  a  tremendous  jot  in  meeting  the  aspects  of 
those  programs  for  the  disadvantaged.  If  this  is  thrown  in,  then,  I 
think,  general  elementary  and  secondary  education  probably  will 
come  out  ahead  and  the  disadvantaged  will  suffer. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  Dow.  I  would  ask  Dr.  Frelow  to  comment. 

Mr.  Frehav.  I  think,  generally  speaking,  categorical  aid  has  had, 
as  its  directive,  direction  of  funds  toward  specific  objectives.  In  the 
absence  of  that  kind  of  limitation,  we  have  found  that  funds  gener- 
ally go  into  the  general  funds.  When  that  happens,  obviously  the 
local  priority  takes  precedent. 

Therefore,  I  feel  that,  if  we  are  to  continue  to  focus  funds  on 
adult  education,  that  kind  of  priority  needs  to  be  a  part  of  the  pack- 
age. 

Mr.  Rupert.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  Florida  and  California 
and  maybe  five  or  six  other  States  have  strongly  recognized  adult 
education  programs.  Even  at  that,  we  pride  ourselves  in  being  lean 
and  hilngry  as  we  managed  to  stay  just  ahead  of  the  cutting  ax  all 
of  the  time. 

People  are  after  the  money  ^e  use  for  programs.  I  don't  think 
there  is  a  person  here  who  would  disagree  with  us  on  that.  I  think 
nationally  adult  education  would  have  a  low  priority.  I  think,  in  my 
State,  we  would  lose  some  of  the  funds  that  we  now  use  to  support 
programs. 

However,  the  program  would  continue  because  we  have  histori- 
cally had  a  program.  Places  like  Nevada  never  had  a  program  be- 
fore. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  can't  comment  with  the  kind  of  knowledge  of  those 
who  are  close  to  the  local  scene.  I  can  say  that  to  many  of  our 
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members — and  I  cannot  speak  for  the  entire  association  on  revenue 
sharing  generally — revenue  sharing,  insofar  as  adult  education  is 
concerned,  represents  a  step  backward  since,  if  there  is  really  a  na- 
tional commitment  and  the  Congress  feels  very  deeply  that  the  need 
to  correct  educational  deficiencies  of  adults  is  something  that  should 
be  of  national  concern,  then  categorical  aid  is  obviously  the  way  to 
do  it. 

To  me  it  is  very  consistent  with  our  Federal  system  that  a  tax- 
payer 7/ho  pays  a  Federal  tax  dollar  feels  that  this  dollar  should  be 
spent  a  certain  way  as  determined  by  his  elected  representatives  in 
the  Congress.  It  seems  to  me  that's  all  categorical  aid  is. 

It  is  an  expression  of  Congress  as  to  what  they  feel  the  national 
priorities  should  be  and  the  allocation  funds  consistent  with  that 
assignment  of  priorities.  Since  they  represent  the  .;^'edera]  taxpayer, 
it  seems  to  nie  part  of  our  whole  democratic  process. 

To  AEA,  categorical  aid  for  adult  education  is  provided  to  deal 
with  a  problem  that  is  national  in  scope,  does  not  remain  the  prob- 
lem of  one  locality,  given  the  high  mobility  of  our  population,  and 
must  be  dealt  with  nationally.  Categorical  aid  is  but  one  of  the  tools 
that  are  necessary  to  deal  with  this  problem. 

Mr.  AsT.  AVith  reference  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  I  would  have 
to  respond  on  the  basis  of  New  Jersey  being  in  the  midst  of  a  search 
for  a  new  commissioner  of  education.  We  would  not  be  able  to  re- 
spond at  this  time  as  to  the  allocation  of  such  revenue  sharing, 
whatever  form  it  may  take. 

Secondly,  in  terms  of  a  psychological  factor,  I  think  we  have  to 
bear  in  mind  that  tlie  emotional  appeal  of  a  child  as  contrasted  to 
an  adult  will  have  a  very  strong  effect  upon  allocations  of  moneys 
within  a  given  State. 

A  third  eitect,  when  you  recognize  that  the  mobility  of  our  popu- 
lation extends  way  beyond  our  own  State  boundary  lines,  not  only 
regionally  but  nationwide,  tiie  movement  of  the  adult,  whether  it  be 
the  young  adult  or  retired  adult,  is  such  that  his  identity  within  the 
State  as  being  recognized  in  the  same  kind  of  an  emotional  appeal 
that  you  have  for  the  young  child  is  going  to  have  a  very  strong 
factor  insofar  as  determination  of  the  limited  resources  that  we  rec- 
ognize are  available. 

Therefore,  in  terms  of  adult  basic  education,  that  education  neces- 
sary for  assisting  the  adult  to  have  alternative  opportunities  for  fur- 
thering his  education,  if  he  has  moved  from  one  State  to  another 
State,  he  becomes  the  apparent  transient  as  contrasted  with  this  new- 
bom  infant,  this  newly  evolving  child.  Furthermore,  the  child  is  going 
to  leave  for  another  State  at  some  future  time. 

In  order  to  respond  at  this  time,  I  would  foresee  that  an  equality  of 
opportunity  has  to  be  made,  has  to  be  enforced  at  the  Federal  level, 
because  of  the  migration  ol  people.  They  are  usually  the  aSvili!  people 
who  make  those  determinations  to  move  throughout  the  entire  land, 
whether  it  he  in  search  of  jobs  ol"  whether  it  be  in  terms  of  economic 
and  social  change.  N^p  matter  what  it  might  be. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  thank  all  of  you  for  answering  that 
question. 

I  have  to  be  on  the  floor  at  12  o'clock  and  I  want  to  move  on  to 
ofhpr  questions. 

ERIC 
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Did  von  havo  n  roinm(Mit  you  want  to  make  briefly? 

^Ir.  "Maxx.  T  {uh  ;i  nioinl)er  of  tlio  NaHoiial  Ac1vi?oiT  Council  on 
Adult  Education  and  professor  of  adult  education  at  Florida  Atlan- 
tic? Univei*sit'y. 

Oiu^  of  the  tilings  tliat  is  I'atlier  puzzling;  if  we  go  to  revenue 
slr«\riug  as  luis  been  proposed  and  ^Yithout  H.K.  69.  StJites  in  tlie 
tield  of  adult  edncntion  would  have  a  low  priority.  Yet  we  do  have 
categorical  type  of  funds  for  some  of  tlie  special  projects  and  the 
(^oneeru  (liat  comes  to  my  mnid  is  that  tlie  project  at  ^lorcliead  State 
University,  that  you  are  very  familiar  witlu  would  lose  nnicli  of  its 
im])act  beoause  this  a  project  that  cuts  across  not  only  one  State 
hut  a  wliole  regio]i  and  many  of  the  tilings  that  have  conn*  from  the 
work  tliere  at  Morehcad  State  University  in  the  A])palaeliian  ])roject 
have  a  tj*enu»ndous  impact  on  the  Stxates. 

Tf  States  are  l)eginniug  to  lose  their  impact  or  to  diminish  m 
adult  education*,  projects  such  as  tliis  would  lose  much  of  their  im- 
])act.  Tt  is  important  in  developing  materials  

Chairman  Pmnvrxs.  Let  nie  ask  you  a  question  while  you  are  on 
that  subject. 

You  are  acquainted  with  the  three  publications  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Adult  Education  Center  which  is  located  at  ^forehead  State 
(.University,  tny  congressional  district, 

I  would  fike  to  ask  the  i:>an<d  about  the  conclusions  of  a  study  on 
aduit  education  which  is  ijicluded  in  one  of  these  publications  enti- 
tled "Re  Tiiinking  the  Act."  The  antliors  of  that  study  contend  that 
funds  uiuler  the  Adult  Education  Act  are  being  primarily  used  on 
the  more  easily  taught  and  most  easily  readied  .students,  most  of 
whom  are  interested  in  high  school  completion. 

Although  this  type  of  activity  is  commendable  in  itself,  in  the 
pi-ocess  tlie  more  difficult  group,  the.  young,  unemployed  males  who 
don't  even  have  elementary  school  competence,  are  being  missed. 

Could  von  comment  on  that  assci'tion? 

Mr.  MAxx.  May  I  defer  that  to  Mr.  Hill  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  ]Mr,  Chaii*man,  the  National  Advisoiy  Council  has 
visited  aci'oss  the  Xation  in  program  visitations.  Our  members  have 
gone  down  into  the  local  programs  and  visited  witli  teachers,  admin- 
istrators, students  and  para-professionals. 

Across  the  Nation  we  have  run  into  the  vei-y  tlung  that  is  being 
n\entioned  in  this  publication,  the  fact  that  it  is  the  same  as  in  the 
man])ower  programs  of  a  few  years  ago. 

After  they  got  the  cream  of  the  unemployed  taken  cai-e  of.  they 
ran  into  the  hardcore  unemployed,  the  people  who  had  to  be  aca- 
demically trained  before  they  could  give  them  any  kind  of  voca- 
tional training. 

The  Council  in  its  visitation  have  run  into  the  veiy  problem 
which  is  mentioned  in  this  publication,  the  fact  that  hardcore,  those 
that  are  really  difficult  to  pull  out  of  the  woodwork  or  bring  into 
the  program,  these  kinds  of  people  are  sometimes  being  bypassed  be- 
cause we  are  more  or  less  forced  to  play  a  numbers  game. 

The  numbers  game,  of  coui^se,  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  fact  of  a 
rcpoi-ting  system  that  has  to  know  how  many  people  are  involved 
ii'^^'e,  liere,  and  here,  and  does  not  take  into  account  what  is  happen- 
1^-;  to  til   people  in  the  program. 
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Tt  takes  a  pood  deal  more  monoy  to  bring  an  adnlt  from  v  r.on- 
roadinji:  lovol  np  to  third  gnuh  i-eading  Icvo]  tliaii  it  does  to  toka 
h\n\  from  nintli  fjradi^  lovol  tliroiigli  a  high  school  diploma. 

Con.^oqnontly  if  wo  try  to  play  the  numbers  gnmo,  we  aro  go\n^  to 
put  oiu*  emphasis  in  the  wi-ong  plac(^  T  believe.  So  I  think  that,  one 
of  the  rocommendatiojis  T  would  make  for  another  amendment  in 
H.T?.  CO  or  a  change  would  be  that  tliere  be  more  or  jess  two  catego- 
ries of  definitions  contained  in  the  bill. 

One  would  be  the  adult  basic,  which  deals  with  this  hardcore,  and 
tliat  the  States  be  encouraged  

Cliairman  Pkrkixs.  We  already  have  that  in  the  Manpower  Act 
now  but  T  don't  know  how  it  is  being  interpreted. 

We  will  check  tliat  out  and  follow  your  suggestion » 

ISlr.  Hill.  The  second  category  would  be  those  Avho  are  working 
on  their  secondary  education.  Both  of  these  arc  very  important. 

As  yon  know  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  job  without  that  high  school 
diploma. 

HoAvever,  we  camiot  ovei'look  the  hardcoi*e  iinderedncavcd  and 
uneducated  adults,  e^•en  though  the  cost  is  somewhat  higher. 

So  I  believe  the  statement  is  true  in  tlie  pxiblication  by  file  ]\fo3-e- 
head  people. 

Chairman  Pkt^ktxs.  Then  if  T  understand  you  correctly,  you  have 
stated  that  this  difficult  group  will  only  be  reached  by  increasing 
funds  and  using  teaching  techniques  diflerent  from  the  traditional 
classroom  methods  and  changing  the  manner  of  evaluating  the  eifec- 
tiveness  of  adult  education  programs  M'liich  is  now  primarily  done 
by  measuring  the  annual  average  grade  level  gains  in  reading  and 
aritlnnetic  and  the  annual  jDei-centage  of  graduates  emi:)loyed;. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  I-Iir.L.  Yes,  sir,  it  is.  T  believe  that  wholehcartedl3^ 
Chairman  Pkukixs.  Any  other  comment? 

Mr.  Etjpkkt.  I  would  have  to  comment  that  as  time  goes  by  after 
this  skimming  occurs,  as  yon  apply  programs.  3-ou  start  to  reach 
those  people  because  you  get  better  at  it  and  yon  have  developed  ex- 
perience and  it  takes  an  extension  of  the  program  to  continue  to 
work  to  get  to  that  kind  of  people  and  you  can't  do  it  now  if  yon 
arc  going  to  cut  the  wliolc  thing  off  and  stop. 

It  takes  a  continuing  effort  to  work  with  that  student  because  he  is 
])ard  to  reach  and  'nai-d  to  teach,  and  that  is  the  name  of  the  game. 

Chairman  PKmcTxs.  Special  revenue  sharing  then  would  actually 
stop  yon  from  reaching  these  people.  Am  I  connect  in  that. state- 
ment? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  belie^'c  it  would  sir.  I  base  that  on  the  premise  that 
these  people  are  the  ones  that  have  Ix^en  left  out  almast  entirely  of 
all  of  the  educational  picture.  They  are  not  part  of  the  educational 
main  stream  and  they  will  not  be  unless  there  are  specific  funds  ear- 
marked that  cannot  be  nsed  elsewhere. 

They  ai'e  very  difficult  to  rencli  and  we  must  reach  them.  They 
have  a  need  just  as  much  as  anyone  else. 

In  fact,  tlieir  need  is  greater.  It  is  more  easy  for  me  to  move 
around  Washington,  D.C.  with  a  i^eading  ability  than  it  is  for  some- 
body Avho  hasn't  read.  ]  . 
Q  "^he  same  thing  is  true  in  other  environments  in  which  we  live. 
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Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  ask  one  more  question- 
Go  ahead  and  finish  that  answer.  Then  I  have  one  more  question 
to  propound. 

Mr.  Hill.  llr.  Perkins,  the  National  Ad\asory  Committee  lias  not 
played  politics*  We  liave  taken  the  assignment  \-ery,  very  seriously 
and  have  spent  countless  hours  in  investigating,  visiting,  studying, 
discussing,  and  working  and  there  are  some  wonderful  people  on 
this  Coimcil. 

I  have  the  privilege  of  serving  as  chairman.  Last  year  we  pro- 
duced what  I  think  is  one  of  the  finest  reports  to  the  President  and 
Congress  that  }ias  ever  been  produced. 

Our  next  report  is  going  to  include  what  the  Council,  after  a  year 
of  study  and  observation  and  work  and  discussion,  put  together  as 
what  tliey  feel  are  legislatiA-e  specifications  which  would  do  what 
Ml'.  Leliman  suggested  a  few  minutes  ago. 

In  large,  strengt<hen  the  adult  education  participation  and  the 
adult  education  bill, 

Mr,  Chairman,  with  your  permission,  I  bronglit  alontr  a  Xerox 
copy  of  the  legislative  specifications  Avhich  the  Council  at  a  later 
date  will  recommend  and  I  Avould  like  to  ask  you  if  these  could  be 
entered  in  the  record. 

ChaiiTnan  Pkrkins.  Without  objection  they  will  be  inserted  in  the 
record. 

[The  document  referred  to  follows:] 

Leoislative)  Specifications  For  Consideration 
an  adult  education  bill 
(Adult  Education  Amendments  of  1973 

A  BILL — FEDERAL  ADULT  EDTTCATION  LEGISLATION  SPECIFICATIONS  FOR 
CONSIDERATION 

Amend  Title  III,  P.L,  89-750  (Adult  Ednmtion  Aot)  Short  Title 

Item  2:  The  new  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  '*Adult  Education  Act  of  1073." 
Purpose 

Item  3:  To  encourage  the  establishment  of  programs  of  public  adult  educa- 
tion which  will  expand  educational  opportunity  for  adults. 

To  enable  adults  to  continue  their  education  to  the  level  of  completion  of 
secondary  school. 

To  enable  adults  to  become  more  employable,  productive,  and  responsible  cit- 
izens. 

To  make  provision  for : 

Experimental  projects  and  researcli. 

Professional  development. 

An  upgraded  USOE  organization  structure. 

Special  populations* 

National/State  advisory  councils. 

Strengthening  the  scientific  and  technological  foundations  of  adnlt  education. 
Definitions 

Item  J^:  "Adult" — Sixteen  years  of  age  or  older. 

"Adult  Education" — Services  and  instruction  below  the  college  level  for 
adults  who  are  not  under  compulsory  attendance  laws  and  who  have  not 
achieved  a  competency  level  of  secondary  education. 

Use  P.L.  89-750  as  amended  April  13,  1970,  (P.L,  91-230)  for  the  following 
definitions  : 

"Commissioner'* 

"Local  Education  Agency" 

"State" 

Q     "State  Education  Agency" 
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"Academic  Education" 

"Assistant  Secretary  for  Edncntion"  use  P.L.  92-318,  Title  III,  Part  A,  Sec- 
tion 401  and  402. 

"Institution  of  Higher  Education"  use  Section  SOl(e)  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1065. 

Authonsailons  of  Appropriations 
Item  5:  (a)  Total  Act 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30;  1974,  $225,000,000;  1975,  ^236,250.000 ;  1976, 
$248,063,000;  1977,  $260,406,000;  and  1978,  $273,486,000. 
(b)  Sub  Parts 

Federal  discretionary  funds  for  the  puri)ose  of  Special  Experimental  Demon- 
.stration  Projects  and  Professional  Training  shall  utit  exceed  10  per  centum  of 
the  appropriated  amount. 

FY  74  $22,500,000 

For  the  purposes  of  award  Graduate  and  Post  Doctoral  Fellowships : 
FY  74  and  for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years  ending  ]>rior  to  July  1. 
1978— $3,500,000. 

For  the  purposes  of  providing  adult  education  opportunities  for  institution- 
alized persons : 

FY  74  and  for  eacli  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  July  1, 
1978— $5,000,000. 

For  the  purposes  of  implementing  P.L.  92-318,  Title  IV,  Part  C— Special 
Programs  Relating  to  Adult  Education  for  Indians  (Section  314)  : 
FY  74  through  FY  76  $5,000,000 
FY  77  through  FY  78  $8,000,000 

For  the  purposes  of  a  Presidential  Advisory  Council  and  State  Advisory 
Councils  on  Adult  Education,  no  less  than  $4,000,000  for  any  fiscal  year. 

The  National  Institute  of  Education  is  appropriated  $2,000,000  for  adult  edu- 
cation purposes  each  fiscal  year. 

OranU  to  States 

Item  6:  Funds  allotted  among  the  States  for  grants  to  pay  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  adult  education  programs  under  the  provision  of  State 
plans. 

Allotmmia  Among  States 
Item  7:  From  the  sums  appropriated  minus  Item  5(b)  : 
Each  State  shall  receive  a  base  grant  of  $150,000. 

Two  per  centum  among  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Each  State  shall  receive  an  allotment  in  addition  to  the  base  determined  on 
the  number  of  adults  needing  educational  assistance  who : 

Do  not  have  a  certificate  of  secondary  school  completion  or  the  equivalent 
thereof. 

Are  not,  under  the  compulsory  school  attendance  laws  of  the  State,  required 
to  be  in  attendance  at  school. 

State  Qrmt  Reallotment 

Item  8:  The  portion  of  any  State's  allotment,  within  the  fiscal  year,  not 
required  to  carry  out  the  State  plan  may  be  reallotted  to  other  States  by  the 
Commissioner.  (Use  P.L.  92-318  Title  X,  Part  B,  Section  1052). 

State  Plans 

Item  9:  A  State  plan  covering  the  period  of  the  Act  with  1-year  State  pro- 
gram plans  submitted  annually. 
The  State  plans: 

Set  forth  a  program  for  the  use  of  Federal  funds. 
Provide  for  the  nse  of  Federal  funds  for  State  administrative  costs. 
Provide  the  Federal  funds  be  used  to  supplement  and  extend  State  and  local 
funds. 

Permit  grants  to  private  nonprofit  agencies. 

Establish  cooperative  arraugemduts  with  other  programs  providing  assistance 
to  adults. 

Program  plan  may : 

Provide  educational  opportunities  for  adults  who  have  less  than  secondary 
educational  competencies. 
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Provide  for  tlip  use  of  biliiigii.il  education  methods. 
Include  consuiiior  and  lieiiltli  education  components 

h^iclude  components  for  elderly  adults,  veterans,  and  iiistitulioimlized  per- 
M.Ike  provision  for  icscarcii  and  demonstration  projects 
r..u!;!Hon;  a^^^^^  ''''''''  ''''''''  ^"^^^^"^^^^  recruit.nent. 

'  ovido  for  tli('<?xi)Mii(lecl  use  by  ndiilts  of  scliool  nnd  commimitv  lil)niries 
'iVi.lo  eariMn'  reiunval  programs  for  adults.  State  Phin  Suhmiiswn 

'  ^^^'V JJ'^V^^'"""''^^'''"^^'  '-^'"'^  (lisupprovG  aii.v  State  i)lau  siibinittod 
.  Any  nnKhfiea  ion  tJioroof  witliont  first  afeording  t!,.  State  re  isona  >  o  o^^^^^^^^^^ 
aad  an  opportunity  for  a  Jieariijg.  ii^iitt 

Pajfrnents 

rtem  11:  The  Federal  share  of  expenditures  to  carry  out  a  State  plan  shall 
he  90  por  centum  for  eacJi  of  the  Hve  fiscal  vears. 

One  liundrcd  i)er  cejitnm  for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 

frm!r/^.;zi;";"o^^         ^"^^'^  '"^^"^^^^  ^^•^^'^  ^^»^^ 

Special  Experimental  Dcmomtration  Projects 

/fm.  72;  Aiitliorizes  tlio  Commissioner  to  make  grants  for  special  projects  to 
iocaJ  oducational  agencies  or  otiier  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  incliuh 
ing  oducatic.nal  television  (00  per  centum  of  the  Federal  discretioimrv  fund" 

//f7m  /.?;  Autl.oriws  the  Conunissioner  to  make  provision  for  the  profes- 
sional devolopuH^nt  of  persons  engaged,  or  preparing  to  engage,  as  personnel  in 
adult  edncatiou  programs  (,^0  per  centum  of  the  Federal  discretionary  fund) 
Graduate  FcVnwships 

Mriv^nli^'.^ /^^''"^  awarding  of  fellowships  for  graduate  study  lea.ling  to  an 
.uh.imed  degi ee  f(u-  p(>rsons  who  are  jmrsuing,  or  i>hin  to  pursue,  a  caroi-r  in 
t  e  iekl  of  aviult  education.  The  term  -career  in  adult  education"  means  ! 

l^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  coinnntment  to  providing  adult  education  services. 

i!ellou.v.hips  \^JII  have  an  ennitable  distrihuthm  throngli(mt  tlie  States. 
Advan ccd  Fello w.^hip \ 

Uom  15:  The  awarding  of  10  Post  Doctoral  Fellowships  each  fiscal  year  for 
the  purpose  of :  n-^.n  jc.n  mi 

Assisting  in  the  development  of  operational  founuatiojis  for  adult  education 
Hroadenmg  the  com])etency  I>ase  of  adult  education  professors. 
prSns"^'         ii^sisting  the  implementation  of  undergraduate  and  graduate 

Improvement  of  Edncatioual  Opportunitioi  for  AduU  Jndiam 

Edn^aUou'of^ncHay.^ 

Title  11.1.  KSEA  Amendments  of  1<)GC  (The  Adult  Education  Act)  is 

amended  to   uclnde  PL.  02-318.  Title  IV.  Part  C.  and  i,s  carried  in  hese 

Adult  Kdncatiou  Amendments  of  1073.  i^u  inese 

AduH  jidwcation  for  Jnstifutionuiized  Persons 

Item.  77;  Sums  shall  be  allocated  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  applica- 
Uons  winch  establish  a  plan  to  provide  educational  opportunities  f L  a d  t U s 
who  are  sell  or  societal  institutionalized. 

.^i^^l^T^^^  '"l"^^''  nre  persons  who  are  patients,  inmates,  resident.<5  of 
penal  n^tltutlO]ls.  reformatories,  residential  training  schools,  orphanages  or 
geiier»Nu'Spe(rial  institutions,  or  hospitals.  "ii«i.iiKifee.s,  or 

Programs  for  adults  in  residenthU  scliools  for  the  physically  or  mentallv 
handicapped  may  be  established.  "ieiiuiii.> 

Federal  A dvimiatration 

//c//*-  iS:  There  is  established  in  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  an 
tion  Commissioner  for  Adult,  Continuing,  ajid  Community  Educa- 

The  office  «\iall  he  lieaded  l)y  .an  Associate  Comi  iissioner  wlio  shall  be 
aDDomted  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education- upon  the  advice  of  Uie  Depiitv 
O    aiiuissioiier  for  Occupational  and  Adult  Education 
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Tlie  Associate  Coinmissionor  will  Imvo  rosponsibilily  for  nclininisterinp:  this 
Act  and  suljReqiioiit  proj^ruins  donling  with  Mio  pfliioation  of  adults. 

TJio  Associate  C()ninjissii)iicr  will  be  assi^^ned  to  the  Doinity  Cominissionur 
for  llie  Bureau  of  Occii])ati(maI  and  Aduh.  Kduea(ion  {P.L.  'j2-:ns.  Tith»  X. 
Fart  C,  Section  tOTl). 

Tho  Associate  ConiniissioniT  shall  ho  compensated  at  the  rate  prescribed  for. 
and  shall  be  placed  in  snide  17  of  the  (leneral  Schednie. 

Two  additional  positions  are  estntdislnnl  and  shall  be  assigned  i<>  the  Office 
of  the  Associate  Cmnnhssioner  for  Adult.  Conlinuinff.  and  t'oninnnii(.v  Kdiuvi- 
tion.  Those  i>ositions:  to  be  jdaced  in  jrrade  10  of  tlie  General  Sehcdnle. 

The  positions  estaldi^ilicd  hy  tliis  Hem  shjiU  be  in  addition  to  lh(^  nundier  (^f 
positions  placed  in  grades  Iti  and  IT  of  the  General  Schedule. 

The  President's  2\afi07i(tl  Adv^isorif  Council 

I  tent-  tU:  Tlie  President  shall  appoint  members  to  tlie  National  Advi«'ory 
(.'Miineil  on  Adult  Kdiieation  which  advises  the  I'Jesidenl  witlj  i-e.^jjce)  t«j  liUit- 
ters  relnting:  to  the  eduesitiou  of  adults. 

The  Council  shall  consist  of  lueuibers  api)0inted  by  the  Vicsidenc  and 
serve  for  overlapping:  3-year  terms. 

The  Council  shall  meet  not  less  than  twice  a  year. 

The  Council  sliiill  elect  frf)ni  its  mnnber  a  chairman. 

The  Council  shall  make  re])orts  to  \  President. 

For  Council  structure  :in<l  resjjonsibilitie.s  use  P.L.  SJ^-THO  ns  amenfh'd,  Vifle 
ru — Adult  lOdneatioii  Act.  Section  310 (n),  (b).  (c),  and  (d)  as  reference. 

.V/fl  f  e  A  (Iviaarf/  Co  if  veil  fi 

Uom  20:  Any  State  which  desires  to  receive  a  grant  under  this  Act  ^.^^r  any 
fiscal  year  shall  establi.*<li  a  State  Advisory  Council  tm  Adull  I'Mu'-'ilion  whi<-h 
shall  consist  of  at  least  10  appointee.s\ 

The  Stale  Advisory  Council  shall  Ik'  appointed  by  tiie  <^<iVernor  or.  in  tin 
case  of;  States  in  which  members  of  the  State  board  are  elected  (inehidinj:: 
election  by  the  Stsile  legislature),  by  stieh  board- 

BacJi  State  Advisory  Con iicii  member  shall  be  appointed  to  a  ter.'a  of  net 
le.ss  than  1  year  or  more  th:u»  3  years. 

The  Slate  Advisory  Council  .•^Imll  advise  the  State  board  on  the  developmeril 
of  and  policy  matters  arising:  in  the  administration,  of  the  State  phm  in<.'iudiuK 
the  preparation  of  lonpr  ranp:e  and  annual  program  phuis,  goals  and  objectives. 

The  State  Advisory  Council  shall  conduct  a  public  hearing  on  the  Slnle  pi  sin. 

The  Coniuus.sio!ier  is  siuthori/.ed  (in  accordance  with  reguhitions)  to  pay  to 
each  State  Advisory  C(aincil  an  amount  equal  to  the  reasomible  auiortJUS 
expended  by  it  in  carrying  out  its  functions,  except  that  the  aiuouid  availnhte 
for  such  purpose  shall  be  eipial  to  1  per  centum  of  the  State's  allfjtment.  but 
such  amount  .shall  not  exceed  $125,000  and  shall  not  be  less  than  $35,000. 

A(JuU  Education-  and  the  SaiionHl  Jnstttuir  of  Education 

Item  21:  While  the  primary  responsibility  for  the  education  system  remains 
with  State  and  local  g4>vernments,  the  Federal  Government  has  a  clear  resjjon- 
sil»ility  to  provide  leadership  in  the  conduct  and  the  support  of  scientifit? 
iiHpiiry  into  the  e<lucational  ]u*r)cess. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  policy  set  for  the  National  Institute  of  Ednc/?t;o;i 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  funds  under  this  Item  to  the  Natioi^nl 
Institute  of  Kducation  to : 

Assist  in  solving  or  to  alleviate  the  problems  of  educational  reform  ns  it 
relates  to  the  education  of  adults. 

Advance  adult  education  as  an  integral  i)art  of  the  profession  of  educratloM. 

Strengthen  the  scientific  «nd  technologieal  foundations  of  adult  education. 

Build  an  effective  educational  research  and  development  system  to  supjuirt 
adult  education  activities  at  the  State  and  local  education  agency  level. 

Assurances 

Item  22:  Necessary  provisions  will  he  made  in  this  Act  for  civil  righi  .cc- 
ords.  audits,  and  reports;  limitations*  and  repeal  and  amendments  of  pro- 
grams. 

Chairm<nn  Perkins.  Let  me  ask  one  further  question. 
Tell  me  liow  many  needy  ,  adult  education  people  we  are  presently 
jerving  under  the  $50  or  $51  or  $52  million  that  we  are  spending 
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from  tho  Fodoral  lovol,  and  to  what  oxtont  we  need  additional  funds 
and  whether,  if  tlic  funds  were  available,  we  have  the  means  at  our 
command  to  immediately  talve  care  of  a  greater  number  of  adults 
who  need  basic  education? 

And  I  think  I  will  stait  with  yon  and  then  go  across  the  board. 

Mr.  Hill.  Thank  yon,  Mr.  Chairman. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  approximately  812,000  adults  in- 
volved in  the  adult  basic  education  program  at  the  $51.8  million 
level. 

I  believe  with  the  organi^iation,  staff  development,  and  training 
that  has  taken  place  over  the  past  5  or  6  yeai^s,  we  are  at  the  point 
where  we  could  use  the  full  authorization  of  $225  million. 

Chairman  Pkrkixs.  Approximately  how  many  adults  would  that 
take  care  of? 

Mr.  Htll.  T  believe  that  we  could  reach  down  int^i  the  hard  core 
undereducated  adults  and  along  with  those  that  we  are  alre-acly 
reaching  including  some  of  those,  but  I  believe  we  could  increase  en- 
rollment  over  400  j^ercent  in  adult  basic  education  progi'ams. 

Chiiinnan  Pkrkixs.  You  are  presentlv  serving  how  many? 

51*r.  Htll.  812,000. 

Chairman  Prrktxs.  We  have  written  into  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment Act  allocations  of  certain  poiiions  of  the  training  money  for 
the  really  disadvantaged  adult  and  requiring  an  expenditure  of 
adult  basic  education  money  for  that  purpose. 

Tell  the  committee  why  that  is  not  working. 

Mr.  Htll.  T  believe  It-  is  misimderstood,  Mr.  Chairman. 

ChaiiTnan  Picricixs.  "^^Hiere  we  have  the  institutional  vocational 
ti-aining? 

Mr.  HtivL.  T  believe  it  is  misundei-stood  in  the  State  departments 
of  education  across  the  Nation. 

I  believe  they  look  at  this  as  more  or  less  secondary  and  a  kind  of 
a  post-secondaiy  funding.  I  don't  believe  they  look  at  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  it  being  for  adult  basic  education,  the  really  needy  un- 
dereducated adults. 

I  believe  this  is  one  of  the  problems. 

Secondly.  T  believe  that  there  is  a  mis\mderstanding  of  the  fund- 
ing purposes  and  I  believe  this  is  on  a  much  higher  matching  than 
the  adult  education. 

Consequently,  school  districts  woi-king  on  the  local  level  do  not 
have  the  additional  funds  needed  to  match  the  expenditures  required 
to  work  with  the  undereducated  adult-s. 

As  3'ou  know  this  takes  a  bit  more  money  than  does  the  tradi- 
tional program.  It  is  easier  to  line  people  up  in  a  classroom  in  neat 
little  rows  of  chaire.  It  is  easier  and  less  expensive  than  it  is  to  put 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  the  actual  working  experience  which  is 
required  for  training  of  uneducated  a  lults. 

Chairman  Pkrktxs.  Does  anyone  else  care  to  comment? 

Mr.  AsT.  To  give  yon  a  specific  example  for  a  manpower  training 
program,  when  we  created  a  learning  center  under  the  basic  educa- 
tion program,  we  housed  them  in  the  Manpower  Training  Center  be- 
cause we  had  a  staff  that  \yould  enable  us  to  perform  those  taslcs  in 
adult  basic  education  that  the  staff  at  two  Manpower  Centers  did 
Q  not  have  in  experience  and  type  of  training.  We  have  now  tied  in 
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w-ith  anotlier  effort  in  New  Jersey  utilizing  Education  Professional 
Development  Act  funds. 

We  are  no^Y  undertaking  a  program  of  staff  upgrading  for  man- 
power training  program  instnictors  and  training  counselors  in  order 
to  serve  a  cooperative  effoit.  In  Newark,  the  Puerto  Rican  was  not  pre- 
l)ai'ed  to  work  into  the  inanpow^er  program  and  we  were  able  to  under- 
take a  bilingual  program  to  assist  him  because  of  the  experience  we 
had  developed  under  the  adult  basic  education  program  that  nuiupower 
renter  staff  had  not  had  an  opportunity  to  develop,  because  they  had 
geared  their  essential  training  in  terms  of  the  vocational  skill  and  the 
contract  based  time  necessary  for  that  preparation. 

Mr.  GiiAX.  ^fr.  Perkins,  in  our  State  we  have  funded  numerous 
multioccupational  training  programs  under  the  Manpower  Training 
Act. 

Tn  each  of  these  programs  we  have  a  component  part  of  basic  edu- 
cation. This  component  is  finided'  from  tlie  Adult  Education  Act 
and  is  not  funded  from  the  manpo^Yer  training  programs. 

We  tliink  we  nuist  tie  related  programs,  whether  Federally  funded 
or  State  funded,  together  to  offer  a  comprehensive  service  to  the 
adult. 

^fr.  Rx^PKRT.  T  would  like  to  underscore  what  has  been  said.  The 
minute  you  start  dealing  with  iri  skilled  training  program  those  peo- 
ple w^ho  have  low  learning  levels,  you  are  damning  that  program  to 
failure  unless  you  can  provide  basic  education  at  the  same  time. 

Chairvnan  Perktxs.  That  is  what  we  had  in  mind  several  years 

'Mr.  Rtjpkrt.  The  first  go-around  of  on-the-job  training  is  showing 
that  half  of  the  people  are  dropping  off  of  the  ]ob  before  the  first  3 
months  because  they  don't  have  skill  levels  to  handle  it,  so  it  is  not 
any  more  successful  in  OJT  than  it  has  been  in  institutionalized 
program. 

I  think  a  good  institutional  program  requires  reading  and  writing 
along  witli  the  vocational  skills. 

Mr.  AsT.  Another  factor  is  in  tei-rns  of  the  skill  training  of  basic 
education  we  have  obsein^ed  was  limited  strictly  to  that  particular 
skill  training  rathei'  than  recognizing  the  human  being  who  spends 
two-thirds  of  his  time  in  other  kinds  of  activitj^  as  a  consumer,  as  a 
neighborhood  person  and  as  a  human  being. 

Chainnan  Pkrktxs.  Let  me  thank  all  of  you  for  your  appearance 
here  today.  You  have  been  most  helpful  to  this  committee  and  we 
are  going  to  do  our  best  to  write  the  best  piece  of  legislation  possi- 
ble. 

I  did  not  mean  to  cast  reflections  anywhere  along  the  line  on  any- 
body because  I  know  the  State  departments  need  more  money.  They 
have  just  stai-ted  to  build  up  their  staff.  But  at  the  same  time  I  real- 
ize yon  need  more  money;  I  realize  the  school  lunch  people  need 
more  money:  The  library  people  need  more  money;  And  if  we  throw 
these  categories  all  together,  somebody  is  really  going  to  get  hurt. 

In  my  judgment  it  is  going  to  destroj^  the  incentive  to  a  great  de- 
gree in  Congresss  not  from  a  person  like  Carl  Perkins,  but  from 
other  members  who  say  we  will  give  it  to  the  State  and  let  them 
fund  the  programs  now  and  they  can"  make  the  determinations  be- 
Q  Luse  they  are  in  a  better  position  to  make  the  determinations  than 
ERjC^  are. 
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It  i.-  down  there  on  a  local  level.  But  it  is  my  view  that  these 
prognuns  are  still  in  their  infancy.  It  is  going  to  take  a  lot  more 
time  to  get  tlie  best  perfoiTnance. 

It  is  going  to  take  several  j^ears  and  after  they  become  well  estah- 
lisluid  and  on  tluMr  own,  then  we  nniy  bo  able  to  group  n  lot  of  tliose 
categories  together, 

T  am  not  saying  that  there  aren't  several  of  the  categories  that  we 
could  group  togetJier  now.  But  by  and  large  we  are  not  ready  for  it. 
1  think  you  people  Jiave  strengthened  my  viewpoint  tliis  morning 
and  all  of  the  members  that  constitute  tJiis  committxie  when  they 
read  your  testimony. 

Let  me  thanlc  yon  for  yom*  appearance.  We  iippreciate  it.  We  will 
look  forward  to  seeing  you  back  here  at  some  future  date. 

Thank  you  very  niucli. 

[Whereupon,  at  11 :45  a.m..  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene at  9  -.30  a.m.,  March  6, 1973.] 


[The  following  statements  were  submitted  for  the  record :] 

TESTlifONY  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COTJNCIL  OF  UrBAN  AdMINISTUATORS  07" 

Adxtlt  Education 

The  National  Council  of  Urban  Administrators  of  Adult  Educrhlon  is 
involved  with  approxniiately  GO  percent  of  tlie  iKiimlation  in  101  ^  ^Hos  of 
100,000  or  moro  population.  Since  1966  adult  education  programs  have  served 
t?iis  segment  of  our  urban  areas  in  an  increasing  degree. 

Briefly,  our  clientele  is  uuilti-faceted  and  includes:  1)  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary \school  drop-outs  in  large  numbers,  who  continue  their  education  via 
adult  classes  where  snmller  class  size,  individualized  instruction,  and  rojilistic, 
immediacy  learning  materials  motivate  and  retain  them  in  programs ;  2.)  the 
emotionally  and  physically  handicapped  wlio  require  literacy  educaticui  for  sur- 
vival purposes;  3)  rural  area  residents  who  have  migrate^l  recently  to  urban 
areas;  4)  tlie  multi-lingual  who  receive  not  only  English  Instruction  hut  citi- 
zenship instruction  and  instruction  in  enabling  skills;  5)  shcool-age  parents 
whose  iunv  responsibilities  make  employment  necessary  and  also  additional 
education  to  secure  the  level  of  employment:  6)  employment  disi)laoed  casual- 
ties of  technological  advances;  7)  prison-experience  aduUs,  including  inmates, 
probationers,  pre-releases»  and  residents  of  "half-way"  houses ;  8)  ^^enior  citi- 
zens ;  0)  institutionalized  adults — drug  abuse  centers  and  hospitals ;  10)  wel- 
fare recipients ;  11)  the  new  voter  who  must  be  txinght  critical  readuig,  critical 
thinking,  and  the  mechanics;  12)  the  newly  dependent  adult  (widows,  etc.) 
and  13)  the  student  who  is  .seeking  a  high  school  diploma  or  its  equivalent  as 
an  entree  to  higher  education. 

From  this  rather  lengthy  and  still  not  all-encompassing  list  of  clientele,  you 
can  see  that  the  educational  needs  that  adult  programs  meet  are  broad  in 
scope. 

Examples  of  some  of  the  needs  of  clientele  described  we  call  to  your  atten- 
tion briefly  in  order  to  point  up  the  impact  that  we  have,  on  the  complexity  of 
urban  areas. 

The  typical  adult  basic  education  student  is  economically  and  educationally 
disadvantaged  and  is  nH)st  likely  to  be  the  parent  of  children  who  are  not  only 
educationally  apathetic  and  disadvantaged,  but  who  can  more  easily  become 
social  problems.  To  off-set  this  we  have  fostered  ^'simultaneous  education" 
because  the  parent  who  is  learning  grows  in  self-respect,  understands  his 
child's  educational  problems,  and  encourages  his  child  to  pursue  Ills  education. 
In  addition,  as  the  adult  is  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  consumer  edu- 
cation, and  general  survival  skills,  his  advanced  educational  level  enables  hin^ 
to  raise  his  employment  and  income  level.  As  his  income  increases,  his  stand* 
ard  of  living  ohviou.sly  Improves  and  his  tax  dollars  swell  the  economic  base  of 
our  country.  A  striking  example  of  the  latter  was  demonstrated  in  FY  3972  by 
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tlio  students  of  tho  Adult  Education  Demonstration  Center  in  Washinjs^ton. 
P.C.,  where  we  estimate  thnt  an  additional  $2,507,780  in  tax  money  was  iiaid 
hy  students  who  been  me  employed  or  better  employed  as  the  result  of  adult 
education  classes. 

Likewise,  administrators  of  urban  adult  education  programs,  tliroupfh  inter- 
views, have  learned  that  eountless  welfare  recipients  remain  on  welfare 
liecanse  their  limited  education  prevents  their  getting:  a  job  that  pays  as  much 
as  their  welfare  grants. 

Senior  citizens  in  adult  education  classes  learn  to  live  better  on  meaper 
fixed  incomes  and  often  become  employable  throufrh  literacy  skills  and  higher 
level  education  and  consumer  education  chisses. 

Because  of  adult  education  programs,  school  ajije  parents,  newly  dependent 
persons,  rehabilitation  clients  all  are  enabled  to  lieconie  indeiKuuhmt  wage 
earners  rather  than  public  charges. 

Likewise  we  know  that  adult  education  is  the  vehicle  tbrongli  which  many 
potential  wrong-doers  find  a  positive  means  of  earning  an  income. 

We  implore  you,  therefore,  to  support  HR  60  which  will  enable  adult  educa- 
tion to  reach  most  of  those  adults  in  the  categories  described.  Obviously  the 
need  is  great  as  we  see  readily  when  we  compare  enrollments  in  adult  pro- 
grams prior  to  3900  and  enrollments  today.  We  envision  a  ten-year  plan  that 
\Vill  see  00  percent  of  our  urban  population  educated  to  at  least  the  high 
school  level.  We  hope  that  you  will  vote  for  HR  G9  to  help  our  vision  become 
a  reality. 


STATESrENT  OF  THE  N.-VTIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  PUBLIC   CONTINUING  AND  AdULT 

Education 
intkoduction 

The  National  Association  of  Public  Continuing  and  Adult  Education  has  a 
coasistent  history  of  service  to  teachers  and  administrators  of  adult  education 
programs.  Since  its  Iveginnings  a  little  over  20  years  ago,  N^VPCAE  has 
watched  an  emerging  national  profession  grow  from  an  infant  to  a  mature 
member  of  the  educational  institution.  Largely  because  of  Adult  Basic  p:duca- 
tion  funds,  each  state  and  six  territories  support  state  programs  at  this  time. 
On  behalf  of  NAPCAK  President '.Tudson  Bradshaw,  Executive  Director  James 
norland  and  the  XAPGAE  Board  of  Directors,  and  as  Legislation  Chairman  of 
the  xVssociation,  we  today  present  the  XAPCAE  point  of  view. 

Perhaps,  it  is  best  to  mention  that  tlii.s  is  only  half  of  the  task  ahead.  Since 
we  speak  best  from  experience  and  since  my  workweek  is  completed  as  Admin- 
i.strator  of  Contini;iug  .^^^ducation  for  the  Los  Angeles  City  School  District,  a 
few  moments  will  be  devoted  to  description  of  both  our  Los  Angeles  and  Cali- 
fornia adult  education  programs.  You  see,  we  adult  ed)icators  in  Los  Angeles 
are  celebrating  our  85th  anniver.sary  this  year.  Being  85  and  verv  nnich  alive, 
we  have  much  to  share. 

CATEGORICAL  AID 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  be  here  today  and  for  oflPering  seven  adult 
oriented  groups  a  chance  to  me^^t  witli  the  General  Edncation  Subconmiittee.  It 
is  most  appropriate  that  we  testify  in  support  of  H.R.  69!  NAPCAE,  and  all 
of  us,  have  taken  a  united  stand  of  outspoken  support  for  the  concept  of  cate- 
gorical federal  aid.  Without  the  necessary  funds  to  carry  on  Adult  Basic  Edu- 
catioji  throughout  the  United  States  and  without  tlje  fine  leadership  of  our 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Adult  Education,  our  maturity  could  be  short- 
lived. 

The  proposed  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1973  embodied  in 
H.R.  69  extends  Adult  Basic  Education  and  commensurate  1967  ABE  Act  pro- 
visions for  a  period  of  five  years.  Such  an  extension  would  ensure  that  adult 
ediicutors  could  continue  tho.se  plans  and  programs  already  in  motion.  We 
must  also  volunteer  NAPCAE's  help  to  improve  upon  tlie  status  quo  if  this 
committee  so  desires.  Having  lived  five  years  with  tlu^  Amendments  of  '07  and 
two  years  under  the  leadership  of  a  National  Advisory  Council  on  Adult  Edu- 
cation, we  have  some  ideas.  We  have  learned  of  needs  which  could  be  met 
with  appropriate  support  and  development  throughout  the  50  States.  Mere  dia- 
logue may  be  advisable  in  the  near  future. 

We  look  forward  to  the  time  when  our  new  adult  education  maturity  has 
^become  an  accepted  part  of  the  learning  ethic.  The  time  will  have  occurred 
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when  each  person  realizes  that  adTilt  educatfon  Is  good  for  the  people  and  good 
for  the  nation,  and  that  hearing  is  a  life  long  process.  Sound  civic  jndjrment 
grows  from  a  constant  renewal  of  the  thought  process  and  the  uso  of  ne^Y 
learning  to  solve  life's  problems  and  to  earn  a  better  living. 

ADTJLT  EDUCATION  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Perhaps,  the  best  way  to  Illustrate  what  we  mean  is  to  use  California  and  ^. 
Los  Angeles  adult  education  programs  as  examples.  At  tlie  present  time  we 
look  with  pride  to  an  Adult  Basic  Education  program  which  has  been  bxiilt 
upon  a  foundation  originating  in  1€56  in  San  Francisco.  With  good  past  expe- 
rience and  with*  the  application  of  federal  ABE  funds,  S8  school  districts  have 
touched  the  lives  of  2(3,476  students  so  far  this  year.  Of  these.  83%  aro  below 
the  age  of  44  and  in  the  most  productive  age  span  of  tlieir  lives. 

Based  upon  a  statistical  sampling  which  projects  a  total  of  70.472  enrolled 
persons  for  FY  1972  :  28,810  will  have  been  currently  employed ;  <J,342  will  have 
been  unemployed ;  9,514  will  have  been  receiving  public  a.ssistance ;  1,566  will 
have  received  Stli  grade  diplomas ;  2,413  will  have  enrolled  in  high  school  pro- 
grams;  602  will  have  passed  a  General  Education  Development  Test;  700  will 
have  enrolled  in  maniyower  programs;  524  will  have  been  separated  from  the  wel- 
fare rolls ;  2,544  will  have  been  employed  as  a  result  of  ABE  skills  acquired ; 
1,303  will  have  upgraded  present  jobs ;  1,656  will  have  registered  to  vote  for 
the  first  time ;  1,527  will  have  received  di*lver'.s  licences  for  the  first  time ;  and 
3,701  will  have  received  special  instruction  for  preparing  an  income  tax  form. 
The  committee  is  respectfully  directed  to  examine  the  economic  improvement 
indicators  inherent  in  the  Adult  Basic  Education  process. 

CALIFORNIA  OBJECTIVES 

The  State  of  California  has  long  recognized  the  high  priority  of  adult  basic 
education  services  and,  in  fact,  such  classes  are  the  only  mandated  adult  edu- 
cation services;  all  others  are  permissible.  The  Federal  funds  have  enabled  the 
State  (and  the  cooperating  districts)  to  accomplish  fully  or  in  part  the  follow- 
ing objectives : 

1.  The  establishment  of  out-reach  activities  in  order  to  serve  better  an  iden- 
tified population  most  in  need  of  such  education. 

2.  The  development  of  locally  oriented  needs'  assessmejit  planzjing  for' 
orderly  program  development. 

3.  The  planning  and  implementation  of  program  monitoring  systems  for  pur- 
poses of  program  planning  and  the  verification  of  accountability. 

4.  The  provision  of  in-service  training  for  teachers'  and  program  administra- 
tors with  regard  to  all  facets  of  the  program. 

5.  The  development  and  dissemination  of  curriculum  guides,  materials  of 
instruction,  and  other  publications  of  direct  influence  in  attaining  the  objec- 
tives of  the  program. 

6.  The  improvement  of  instruction  generally  with  particular  regard  to  : 

A.  Improved  materials  of  instruction,  including  instructional  equipment. 

B.  Improved  instructional  methods. 

C.  Improved  counseling  services. 

D.  Expansion  and  improvement  of  instructional  facilities. 

Im  Los  Angeles  alone  and  since  1965,  over  35,000  adult  students  have  been 
served  by  ABE  funds  and  programs.  During  the  October,  1972  reporting  month 
3,201  students  were  enrolled  in  71  ABE  classes.  No  stipends  or  grants  of  any 
kind  are  paid  to  Adult  Basic  Education  students.  The  program  is  voluntary 
and  adults'  participate  because  of  strong  personal  motivation  and  commitment 
for  self-improvement  Minorities  top  78%  of  the  student  population  in  Los 
Angeles.  A  search  for  economic  sufficiency  seems  paramount  in  motivating 
attendance. 

The  1970  Census  indicates  that  in  tixe  Los  Angeles  area  450,077  persons  over 
the  age  of  25,  or  11.4%  of  the  adult  population,  have  not  completed  the  eightli 
grade.  The  Adult  Basic  Education  -Program  is  designed  to  provide  for  adults 
lacking  an  eighth  grade  education  the  opportunity  to  develop  and  strengthen 
communication,  quantitative,  personal-social,  and  economic  skills.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  basic  reading,  language,  and  mathematics  skills.  It  is  in  support  of 
these  goals  that  the  ABE  Program  in  Los  Angeles  will  continue  to  function. 
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Classes  In  adult  basic  education  are  scheduled  day  and  evening.  Classes  are 
housed  in  a  variety  of  locations:  leased  facilities,  bungalon-s  on  school 
grounds,  churches,  adult  f?chools,  factories,  ajid  social  .service  agency  facilities. 
All  classes  are  tied  with  the  local  comm\n\ity  adult  school  and  their  local  advi- 
sory committee.  Close  liaison  is  maintained  with  community  groups  and  social 
service  agencies. 

Seventy-one  teachers  offer  instruction  at  5  ABE  Centers  and  42  branch  loca- 
tions. All  teachers  hold  valid  California  teaching  credentials  and  are  carefully 
interviewed  and  screened.  Al)l>roxiniateIy  4")%  of  the  teachers  represent  minor- 
ity groui)S  and  nearly  55%  of  the  teachers  are  female.  Two  ABK  field  counse- 
lors support  the  instructional  program. 

In-service  training  sessions  are  held  for  the  teachers  in  the  program*  This 
includes  pre-school  service  orientations  and  other  sessions  throughout  the 
school  year.  An  ABE  teacher  steering  committee  meets  reguhirly  to  provide 
input  from  the  field  and  to  assist  in  the  decision  making  of  activities  within 
the  program.  Teachers  attend  State  and  National  ABE  workshops  and  insti- 
tutes during  the  school  year  and  during  the  summer. 

BESULTS 

Some  of  the  itemized  results  of  the  program :  Earned  Eighth  Grade  Diploma, 
enrolled  in  High  Schooi  Diplonm  Program,  secured  employment  or  job  promo- 
tions, entered  vocational  training  programs, ^became  citi^^ens,  acquirwl  drivers 
license,  enrolled  in  GED  classes,  helped  their  children  in  school  v  ork,  and 
gained  personal  .satisfaction  and  objectives  (learnijig  to  .speak,  nnder.stand, 
read,  and  write  in  the  English  language). 

SITMMART  ■ 

Adult  Educ.  cion  is  growing,  both  in  terms  of  importance  and  student  partic- 
ipation in  the  United  States.  The  education  process,  once  considered  as  son^e- 
thvng  for  children  and  youth,  is  now  viewed  as  continuing  through  the  whole 
life  span.  In  u  rapidly  changing  technological  society,  one  can  never  consider 
his  education  as  complete.  Adults  are  discovering  that  they  must  go  back  to 
school  for  re-training  and  updating,  for  knowledge  to  make  them  better  citi- 
zens, and  for  assistance  with  problems  of  daily  living. 

Once  considered  primarily  remedial  in  nature,  offering  courses  in  citizenship 
and  basic  English  and  providing  a  .second  chance  for  the  high  school  dropout, 
adult  education  has  become  a  multi-faceted  program  including  not  only  basic 
education,  but  also  vocational  training,  parent  and  homenmking  education, 
forimi.s  and  seminars  on  current  civic  issues,  and  a  variety  of  general  educa- 
tion courses  that  provide  cultural  growth  and  stimulation.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated, that  by  1074  tlie  numbers  of  adults  in  adult  education  classes  will  sur- 
pass tiie  combined  enrollment  of  elementary  and  secondary  education.  That  is, 
adults  will  be  continuing  their  educntion  to  avoid  becoming  obsolete  men  and 
women  of  tomorrow. 

We  humbly  suggest  that  the  momentum  established  by  ABE  funding  and  the 
leadership  of  a  National  Advisory  Council  will  have  much  to  do  with  the  func- 
tion of  this  adult  education  maturity.  We  can  move  fonvard,  we  can  stand  in 
place,  and  we  can  even  regress.  Let  us  opt  for  the  first  of  all  possible  choices. 


Statement  of  the  Adult  Education  Association  op  the  USA 

The  Adult  Education  Association  of  the  USA  includes  within  its  membership 
persons  and  institutions  engaged  in  all  facets  of  adult  education :  cooperative 
extension,  university  extension,  professional  continuing  education,  industrial 
and  leadership  training,  adult  basic  education,  and  other  less  compartmen- 
talized areas  of  adult  learning,  as  well  as  those  engaged  in  the  academic  and 
professional  preparation  of  adult  educators  in  institutions  of  higher  education. 
It  includes  persons  and  institutions  engaged  in  programs  that  are  operated 
with  public  funds  and  tl^o.se  tlmt  avt^  financed  from  non-public  sources. 

AEA/USA  is  represented  here  toduy  because  every  segment  of  our  member^ 
ship,  whether  directly  Involved  operationally  in  the  kinds  of  adult  education 
programs  covered  in  Sec»  112  of  H.R.  69  or  not,  feel  very  deeply  that  the  con- 
id 
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tinuance  of  the  already  very  modest  level  of  Federal  support  of  education  pro- 
grams, designed  to  assist  those  who  have  reached  adulthood  witli  serious  gaps 
in  their  education,  is  inii)eratlve.  We  feel  the  enactment  of  Sec.  112  of  H.R.  CO 
is  e^ssontial  if  our  society  is  to  coin?  with  tlie  socio-oeonomlc'  prohUMus  wliifli 
are  greatly  aggravated  hy  the  inability  of  significant  segments  of  our  4\dult 
population  to  function  as  useful,  productive  citizens  I)eca\ise  of  oducational 
deficiencies. 

Further,  continuance  of  Federal  support  of  adult  education  through  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  60  would  he  reflective  of  a  growing  societal  awareness  tliat 
learning  must  he  viewed  as  a  lifelong  process  and  not  as  an  activity  largely 
confined  to  that  segment  of  the  population  under  25. 

In  view  of  the  fiict  that  ABA's  appearance  before  this  Committee  is  part  of 
a  cooperative  effort  to  make  the  most  eflicient  and  ijroductive  use  of  the  time 
allocated,  we  would  like  to  direct  our  siwcific  nttention  to  tljose  portions  of  the 
Adult  Education  Act  wliicli  relate  to  rese/irch,  staff  development  and  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Adult  Education  and  which  enactment  of  II. R. 
GO  wouhl  contin?ie.  Research  and  evaluation  liave  the  capacity  to  help  deter- 
mine wht>tlu»r  adult  etlu cation  or  adult  re-education  programs  are  productive, 
accountable  or  valid  in  assumption  and  api)lic«Ttion.  Mncli  research  in  America 
lias  been  done,  filed  and  forgotten. 

Other  research  has  resulted  in  an  active,  iirodnctive  application  of  those 
research  findings.  Out  of  research,  economic  productivity  has  increased.  It  is 
this  kind  of  research,  supported  tlirough  funds  made  available  under  Section 
300  of  the  Adult  Education  Act,  that  must  continue  if  the  programs  themselves 
are  to  achieve  maximum  results. 

There  is  a  short  cycle  in  adult  education  programs  as  between  results  and 
manifestation  of  those  results  in  the  economic  marketplace  of  our  society.  Tliat 
short  cycle  of  identifiable  productive  results  ought  to  he  a  ha  If -decade  or  less 
rather  tlian  api>roxMnately  three  or  four  decades  as  is  necessary  with  non- 
adult  i)ropTams. 

We  believe  that  .t  is  essential  to  support  continued  research  in  adult  educa- 
tion involving  metl  ods,  systems,  materials,  and  programs  which  show  unusual 
promise  in  promoting  a  comprehensive,  coordinated,  a;iCountable  approach  to 
citizens  with  educational  deficiencies  or  re-educational  needs. 

The  key  to  success  for  any  educational  program  is  the  plan  and  the  teacher. 
Both  need  constant  examination  or  re-examination  of  relevant  facets  of  the 
training  process.  Just  as  research  and  critical  evaluation  is  indispensable  to 
the  achievement  of  accountability  and  effective  integration  of  resources,  so  tlie 
training  and  development  of  staff  is  indispensable  to  the  achievement  of  learn- 
ing results  commensurate  with  the  needs  of  the  adult  learner  and  with  the 
investment  of  human  and  material  resources  the  program  reipiires. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Adult  Education  Act,  thousands  of  men  and 
women  have  been  enlisted  to  teach  adults  who  have  educational  deficiencies. 
Tliis  is  not  an  easy,  uncomplicated  task.  They  must  do  more  than  teach  adults 
the  three  "R's" ;  they  must  also  assist  these  people  to  cope  with  problems  of 
daily  living  and  to  increase  their  effectiveness  as  citizens,  parents  and  work- 
ers. 

Summer  institutes,  regional  staff  development  programs  and  regional  educa- 
tional laboratories  have  been  made  possible  by  funds  provided  under  Sec.  300. 
These  programs  have  resulted  in  mucli  more  productive  and  effective  teaeliing 
than  could  possibly  have  been  done  given  the  constraints  imposed  by  the 
absence  of  trained  personnel  in  proportion  to  the  need  and  the  necessity  for 
extensive  use  of  para-professionals  in  ABB  programs  which  was  and  continues 
to  be  absolutely  essential. 

Therefore,  we  view  the  continuance  of  Federal  support  of  research  and 
training,  which  wonld  be  continued  beyond  June  30  by  enactment  of  H.R.  (5i), 
as  the  absolute  minimum  level  off  Federal  support  required  to  assure  a  reason- 
ably effective  program  of  adult  learning. 

Finally,  AEA  urges  most  strongly  the  continuance  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Adult  Education  as  provided  by  Sec.  112  of  H.R.  69.  The  effective- 
ness of  this  Council  in  recent  years  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  and  we  con- 
sider its  continued  role  as  extremely  important  in  providing  advice  and  coun- 
sel at  the  highest  level  on  behalf  of  adult  education. 

We  urge  your  favorable  consideration  of  H.R.  .69,  Thank  you. 
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Statement  of  the  Coalitto'  of  Adult  Education  ORGtVNizATioNfi 

Honorable  Clminnrtii  Perkins,  Honorable  niomliers  of  the  Ilmise  of 
Representntives'  Genernl  Siibcouiinittee  on  Education.  ...  it  is  a  professional 
as  well  us  a  personal  privilege  to  appt»ar  in'fore  this  Siihconnuitti»e  to  share 
with  ,voii,  the  m(»inhors  of  th(»  Suhcounnitteis  the  ackiiowledfjed  inh»r(».s-l.  jind 
desire,  of  the  Coalition  of  Adult  Education  Organizations  to  expre.^s  snpjx^rt 
and  reiiiforeonient  to  that  testimony  presented  earlier  today  nrgiiiji?  your  fnll- 
e.st  consideration  in  recommending  to  the  FnH  Committee  on  Education  and 
Lahor,  and  to  Consres.s,  the  adult  education  provisions  set  forth  in  Il.R.  GO. 

Our  nation's  Cojilition  of  Adult  Education  Or^^anization.s  conipris-cK  and  is 
reiM'es-enfative  of  the  sixteen  largest  and  most  signilicant:  national  pmfe.ssional 
or^janizatioiis  of  adult  educ.-.tors.  Tlie  Coalition  includes  iu  its  nieniber.ship  the 
Adult  Ednention  As.so<-iM^:.jti  of  the  U.S.A.,  the  Adult  Student  Tersoiuiel  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Library  Association,  the  American  Society  fc»r  Training 
und  Develoimicnt,  the  American  Vocational  A.«!.sociation,  Inc.,  the  A.ssnciation 
for  Kiehl  Service^  in  Ti'aelier  Education,  the  Association  of  X'niversity  liven ini? 
Colleges,  the  Council  of  National  Organizations  for  Adult  Education,  tiie 
Library  of  Continuinpj  Education  at  Syracuse,  the  National  Association  of 
Black  Adult  Educators,  the  National  Association  for  Public  Coiitinuinff  and 
Adult  Hducati<*n.  tin*  Nntionul  CVmricil  of  Cljurclies.  tin*  Natiojial ■  ConiU'il  on 
Comninjiity  Services  for  Conunnnity  and  Junior  Colleges,  the  National  Educa- 
tion Assoc it\t ion,  tli(»  National  Home  Study  Council,  and  the  National  T'ntver- 
.sity  Extension  Ass(K:i;ition.  The  lunnber  one  puri)Osc  of  the  Coalition  of  Adult 
Education  Or^ranizations,  as  set  forth  in  the  Constitution,  is  "to  identify  and 
focus  on  rmijor  i.ssnes  in  adult  edncalion."  The  necessity  for  iuiplemeiitatiou  of 
the  adult  education  provisions  in  11, R.  GO  is  a  "major  issue.'' 

It  is  a  j)rivilege,  as  the  current  President  of  the  Coalition  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion Orj;anizations,  to  report  to  the  members  of  the  General  SulJconnuittee  on 
Education,  that  following  a  full  and  thorough  review  and  discus.sion  of  the 
implications  inherent  in  the  adult  education  provisions  of  Il.R.  69,  and  the 
substance  of  tlie  previous  testimony  presented,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Coalition  (comprising  the  <ifficial  representatives  of  the  sixteen  nienilier  organi- 
zations), at  its  Board  meeting  on  Marcli  1,  1073,  voted  to  endorse,  support,  and 
to  urge  the  General  SuJjconiniil;tee  on  Education  menabers  to  reconinieud  the 
adult  education  provisionij  of  H.R.  60. 

The  importance  of  the  "Extension  of  the  Adult  Education  Act*'  cannot  and 
ou;;lit  not  to  be  underestimated.  Passage  of  the  initial  adult  education  act  pro- 
visions is  testimony  to  the  awareness  uml  concern  by  Congressmen  thi'oughout 
the  nation  tor  the  need  of  continuing  education  opportunity  for  all  citizens  to 
attain  those  slcills  anil  knowledges  needed  to  i)articipate  nu)re  fully  in  our 
eviM'-increasing  dynamic,. technological,  and  complex  eccniomic,  social,  and  i)olit- 
ical  .society.  The  inohiUty  of  adults,  young  and  mature,  is  no  longer  limited 
within  a  single  state  or  region.  It  is  nationwide.  Continuing  educational  oppor- 
tunity  must  be  assured  to  j^very  citizen,  at  any  age  level,  no  matter  where  he 
lives  or  worlds.  Only  you  at  the  Congressional  and  at  the  Administrative  level 
of  our  nation  can  provide  the  assurance  of  this  opportunity  for  all  our  citi- 
zens. 

The  e\*ten.'?ion  of  the  adult  education  provision.s,  as  set  forth  in  I-I,R.  69, 
a.s.sure  a  continuation  and  an  expansion  of  effort,  throughoiit  our  iiation,  of  the 
opportunities  for  all  persons  to  attain  those  skills  and  knowledges  necessary 
for  effective  participatory  survival  in  our  society.  Tlie  interrelationship  of  tiiis 
national  priority  concern  with  the  opening  up  and  extension  of  alternative 
learning  opportunities  for  citize*ns  at  the  local,  state  and  regioiml  levels,  in 
business  and  industry,  labor  unions,  colleges  and  universities,  libraries,  home 
.study,  Vf>cational  training  center.s,  conunnnity  colleges,  and  public  service  per- 
.sonnel  training  i>rograms  can  be  assuredly  more  elTective.  People  of  all  ages 
wisii  to  know  more,  want  to  learn,  desire  to  participate  more  effec^tively.  Th(? 
individual  re(pii res  tlu»  opiwrtunity  to  attain,  no  matter  what  liis  age,  those 
.skills  and  knowledges  which  serve  as  a  base  for  as.suring  alternative  nnites  in 
continuing  his  or  her  education  as  a  functioning  niend>er  of  the  American 
society. 

Thank  you,  members  of  the  General  Education  Subcommittee,  for  the  privi- 
lege of  appearing  before  you. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1973 


TtJESDAY,  3yCAIlCH  6,  1973 

.  House  of  RepresentativeSj 
General  Subcoatmittee  on  Education, 

OF  THE  COMKITTE^I  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LaBOR, 

Washington^  D,0, 
The  subcommittee  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room 
2175.  Rayburn  House  Office  Buildino;  Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present;  Eepresentatives  PerkiiiSj  Lehman,  Benitez,  Steiger  and 
TowelL 

Staff  members  present:  John  F.  Jennings,  majority  counsel  and 
Charles  W.  Eadcliffe,  minority  counsel  for  education ;  arid  Eydie 
Gaskins,  special  assistant. 

Chairman  Perkins.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  A  quorum 
is  present.  Let  me  state  that  we  have  two  distinguished  colleagues 
here  from  the  gi'eat  city  of  Cleveland. 

I  will  first  recognize  Congressman  Minshall. 

STATEMENT  OP  HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MIl^SHALL,  A  EEPRESENTATIVE 
FEOM  THE  STATE  OF  OHIO 

'  Mr.  Minshall.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  this 
morning  before  this  distinguished  committee,  and  it  is  alwa3^s  a 
pleasure  to  introduce  Dr.  Briggs,  who  is  one  of  the  outstanding  edu- 
cators in  the  country. 

I  know  that  this  committee  has  benefited  tremendously  from  his 
testimony  in  the  past,  and  I  am  sure  that,  the  testimony  he  will  give 
tliis  morning  will  be  no  exception. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  of  Dr.  Briggs'  distinguished  educational 
background.  It  has  been  outlined  in  this  record  on  n?any  occasions. 
Nonetheless,  I  am  glad  to  be  here  with  a  good  friend  and  a  great  ed- 
ucator, Dr.  Briggs. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  say,  Congressman  Minshall,  that  you 
were  here  last  j^ear  or  the  year  before  when  Dr.  Briggs  made  an  ap- 
pearance and  yoii  introduced  him  then.  We  share  your  evaluation  of 
Dr.  Briggs. 

Mr.  Minshall.  I  know  that  my  colleague,  Louis  Stokes,  wants  to 
add  some  words,  too,  this  morning. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  LOUIS  STOKES,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  OHIO 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you  y'erj^  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  Dr.  Briggs, 
and  my  distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Minshall. 

ERLC 
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Mr.  Oliairnian.  it  is  al^vays  a  pleasure  to  return  liere  to  this  com- 
mittee. T  liave  VQvy  fond  memories  of  my  own  service  on  tliis  com- 
mittee under  your  leadership,  yonr  cluiirnninship.  and  I  an)  very 
proud  to  return  here  this  morning  and  liave  the  opportunity  once 
aj^ain  to  present  to  you  Dr.  Briggs.  He  needs  no  real  introduction  to 
this  committee. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  Dr.  Rriggs  has  on  many  occasions  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  testifying  before  this  committee.  This  com- 
mittee has  often  cited  liis  testimony  to  the  House. 

It  is  interesting  this  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  be  able  to  call  to 
your  attention  and  to  that  of  this  connnittee  a  new  book  entitled  "A 
New  Xntional  Strategy,  Equal  Education"  by  John  F.  Hughes  And 
Ann  O.  Hughes. 

In  that  book.  ISlv.  Chairmnn.  Cleveland  is  cited,  and  Dr.  Briggs  is 
cited,  as  having  the  best  title  I  delivery  system  program  in  the 
United  States.  I  would  commend  that  book  to  the  attention  of  this 
connnittee  because  I  think  it  speaks  for  itself  in  terms  of  the  contri- 
bution that  Di-.  Briggs  has  made  as  an  educator  in  this  fasliion. 

I  am  very  proud  to  be  here  just'  to  present  him.  Since  I  have  to 
get  to  my  own  committee.  Mr.  Clniirman,  may  I,  while  I  am  here 
tliis  morning  say  a  few  things  about  the  gentleman  who  will  follow 
Dr.  Briggs. 

He  happens  to  be  the  superintendent  of  the  East  Cleveland  school 
system,  Mr.  Leonard  Visci.  He  is  another  distinguishec'  educator;  one 
who  has  been  quite  an  innovator  in  an  area  which,  over  the  past  10 
years,  has  becoine  a  changed  kind  of  community. 

It  has  changed  over  from  a  majority  white  to  a  now  majority 
black  comhnniity.  Superintendent  Visci  is  a  man  who  was  able  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  that  kind  of  changing  community  in  a  very  in- 
novative way.  I  think  yon  will  enjoy  the  kind  of  testimony  he  will 
be  able  to  bring  here  this  morning,  as  he  is  another  one  of  our  dis- 
tinguished and  renowned  educators  from  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Thank  j^ou. 

Chairman  Pkrkixs.  Dr.  Briggs,  you  may  proceed  now  and  intro- 
duce your  assistants.  Without  objection,  your  prepared  statement 
will  be  inserted  in  the  record,  and  yon  may  proceed  in  any  manner 
you  prefei'. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

Statement  of  Dr.  Paul  W.  Briggb,  Superintenhext  of  Schools 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  tlie  Committee :  It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  to  lie 
here  today.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  meet  witli  you  and  to  share  with 
you  Cleveland's  successes  as  they  relare  to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1965  (ESBA)  and  other  federany  funded  programs. 

Today,  as  in  the  past,  I  compHnient  this  committee  for  its  dedication  and 
diligence  in  seeking  solutions  to  the  many  problems  facing  the  schools  of  this 
country. 

My  renmrks  win  specifically  deal  with  ESKA.  Title  I  and  Cleveland's  sue- 
cessfui  experiences  as  they  relate  to  this  act. 

I  am  probably  one  of  the  few  superintendents  of  a  major  urban  school  sys- 
tem who  can  discuss  firsthand  the  entire  evolution  of  programs  nmde  possible 
by  ESEA.  I  \vas  superintendent  in  Cleveland  before  the  ESEA  became  law  and 
I  have  watched  it  develop  through  the  years. 

In  Cleveland  extreme  care  is  taken  to  insure  that  supportive  programs  pro- 
vided under  Title  I,  in  every  instance,  have  been  snpplomonts  to,  and  not  sub- 
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stitiito«  for,  local  resoiirco.s.  Cleveland  has  ooordinated  the  use  of  its  Title  I 
funds  >vith  ojher  federal  ;ind  state  monies  to  provide  these  extra  services  to 
students  in  low-inooinn^  areas.  For  the  record,  hy  sni)i)lemental  I  refer  to  those 
services  which  are  ever  and  heyond  those  given  to  all  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
system.  In  fact,  preliminary  data,  on  which  our  research  staff  is  currently 
workiu/?,  sliow.s  that  not  one  Clevehnid  school  is  uoncomparahle  during  the  cur- 
rent school  year. 

Our  efforts  have  been  concentrated  on  improving  and  reinforcing  basic  learn- 
ing skills  for  the  children  most  in  need  of  assistance. 

Thi.s  year  wo  have  in  operation  twelve  Title  I  projects  serving  more  than 
33,000  pupils.  Our  projects  are  fully  described  in  the  brochure  entitled,  "Focus- 
ing (m  Changing  Needs.*'  ueoompanying  this  .statement, 

An  essential  factor  of  improvwl  instruction  is  mitigating  the  impact  of 
Kooial,  racial  and  economic  isolation.  The  school  program  designed  for  urban 
America  in  the  1070's  is  one  which  focuses  attention  on  its  instructional  pro- 
gram— hut  it  is  one  which  goes  beyond  instruction*  It  must  address  itself  to 
tlH^  problems  of  the  l)oor. 

In  Cleveland,  as  in  many  major  cities  across  this  country,  we  are  faced  with 
a  decreasing  enrollnient.  At  the  same  time,  the  number  of  children  receiving 
public  assistance  is  increasing.  As  the  economically  more  able  are  deserting-the 
city  for  the  suburbs  (and  as  industry  is  leaving  as  well),  the  inner  city  is  be- 
coming a  pocket  of  poverty*  Regretfully,  our  schools  reflect  this  iinpoverishe<l 
status. 

(See  Chart  1)  ^\'hile  we  have  more  and  more  poor  children,  we  find  a  steady 
decline  in  the  amount  of  tax  revenue  available  to  the  Cleveland  Public 
Schools.  This  decrease  is  attributable  to  a  lowering  of  taxable  values  in  Cleve- 
land, although  the  voter.s  have  increased  their  taxes  137  percent  since  1964. 

(Sec  Chart  2)  In  1000,  1.'  percent  of  Cleveland  school  children  were  recipi- 
ents of  public  assistance.  By  1073  the  percent  has  more  than  doubled  to  35 
percent  and  now  we  have  more  than  01,000  school-age  children  in  Cleveland 
who  are  members  c^*'  families  receiving  public  assistance. 

It  might  be  well  to  note  that  while  the  Cleveland  schools  enroll  seven  per- 
cent of  all  Ohio  school  children,  we  have  enrolled  one-fourth  of  all  children  re- 
ceiving public  assistance  in  the  state. 

It  is  the.se  poor  children  to  whom  we  urban  educators  must  address  our- 
.selves.  The  poor  children  in  the  inner  city  need  and  must  have  supportive 
services. 

Additional  federal  funds  are  needed  for  the  economically  disadvantaged  to 
assure  that  they  accpiire  the  same  opportunity  for  a  quality  education  as  the 
more  fortunate  in  our  .society.  Our  first  concern  must  be  those  children  who 
most  need  help. 

T  come  to  you  as  an  optimistic  educator — an  educator  with  a  positive  out- 
look on  urban  education  of  the  future.  ^ly  optimistic  outlook  is  based  on  our 
many  succes  ses  in  Cleveland  over  the  past  few  years!  I  would  like  to  share 
these  successes  with  you. 

Our  sundry  programs  emphasize  improving  basic  skills  of  those  children  who 
nio.st  need  help.  They  help  prepare  younger  children  for  school  experiences. 
Other  i)rograms  are  designed  to  prevent  deficiencies  in  basic  subject  areas.  Em- 
phasis also  is  placed  upon  individualizing  and  customizing  instruction  for 
those  .students  with  deficiencies. 

In  our  eighth  year  of  experience  \vith  programs  initiated  through  Title  I, 
Cleveland  has  a  jiumber  of  exciting  success  stories  to  relate. 


EAELV  CHILDHOOD 

For  more  than  2.000  pre-kindergarten  youngsters  from  disadvantaged,  fami- 
lies, we  have  the  Child  Development  Project,  located  in  47  centers.  Studies 
have  sliown  that  thi*;  project  has  helped  to  significantly  raise  the  school 
achievement  and  social  competency  of  children.  The  Child  Development  experi- 
ence is  supplemented  by  a  kindergarten  follow-up  program. 

(See  Chart  3)  The  percentage  of  children  in  Title  I  schools  exhibiting  aver- 
age or  above  readiness  for  the  first  grade  has  steadily  increased  from  61  per- 
cent in  IOCS  to  85  percent  this  year.  Normal  readiness  for  children  throughout 
the  country  is  00  percent. 

Further  analysis  shows  that  these  children  are  coming  closer  and  closer  to 
tho  readiness  of  non-Titl(>  T  pupils.  Tlie  gap  is  narrowing  to  the  point  that  the 
Y  'ence  between  program  pupils  and  non-Title  I  pupils  has  decreased  from 
M     rcent  five  years  ago  to  just  6.5  percent  this  past  year. 
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Furthermore,  follow-up  studies  sbovp  that  cKUdren  with  Child  Development 
experiences  have  higher  nttondance  patterns  three  years  later  than  do  children 
without  Child  Development  experiences ;  and,  participating  children  in  the  first 
and  second  grades  demonstrate  a  higher  level  of  performance  at  the  beginning 
and  ending  of  the  school  year  than  did  those  with  no  pre-school  experience. 

During  the  present  school  year  we  are  serving  227  pupils  in  ten  Title  I  cen- 
ters in  our  Pre-Prinmry  Project,  This  project  reaches  the  child,  aged  5  to  7, 
who  is  emotionally,  socially  and  intellectually  innnature.  Participants  are  iden- 
tified througli  a  kindergarten  testing  program.  Last  year,  following  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  project.  43  percent  of  the  students  had  developed  social  and 
learning  readiness  to  successfully  return  to  their  regular  elementary  class- 
rooms, 

ELEMENTARY  PROOBAMS 

We  have  three  reading  programs  which  serve  more  than  3,000  children.  The 
first  of  these,  called  the  Reading  Improvement  Project,  is  a  corrective  program 
designed  to  prevent  reading  failure  in  first,  second  and  tliird  graders. 

Participating  pupils  have  made  gains  both  in  vocabulary  and  reading  com- 
prehension. Moreover.  94  percent  of  jiarents  of  children  participating  In  the 
project  reported  that  they  observed  their  children  reading  more  books  at  home 
after  being  enrolled  in  the  project. 

Oiir  Diagnostic  Reading  Clinic  has  been  designated  as  a  national  model  Title 
I  program.  It  provides  specialized,  in-depth  service  to  pupils  in  the  upper  ele- 
mentary grades  who  have  mnltiiile  and  complex  reading  difliculties.  Studies 
ahow  that  pupils  enrolled  in  this  project  made  average  gains  of  six  months  for 
three  months  participation  in  the  project.  And  one  of  every  three  pupils  ;i>artic- 
ipating  improved  his  performance  level  to  within  one  year  of  his  reading  capa- 
bility. Fifty-eight  percent  of  these  pupils  received  final  grades  in  reading  of  C 
or  above. 

Parents  of  pupils  who  utilized  the  Diagnostic  Reading  Clinic  reported 
greater  seU-confidence  in  reading  among  their  children  and  increased  motiva- 
tion in  the  child  to  master  hiss  reading. 

The  talk)ng  Typewriter,  the  third  of  our  elementary  Title  I  reading  pro- 
grams, supplements  a  child's  regular  reading  instruction  with  a  computer-based 
instrument  which  enables  a  p-apil  to  learn  at  his  own  pace.  Pupils  enrolled  in 
this  project  made  gains  of  2.2  months  comprehension  for  one  month  participa- 
tion in  the  project.  (See  Chart  4)  In  a  standardized  reading  test  give  intu 
more  than  10,000  third  graders  in  Title  I  schools,  Cleveland  children  scored 
well  above  the  national  average. 

More  than  90  percent  of  Cleveland's  third  graders  scored  average  or  above, 
while  nationally  it  is  normal  for  only  77  percent  of  the  pupils  to  score  average 
or  above.  Less  than  ten  percent  of  our  pupils  scored  below  average.  On  a  na- 
tional basis  the  below  average  performance  level  is  23  percent.  Thus,  Cleveland 
students  were  compared  to  national  standards  .  .  .  and  scored  better  than  the 
national  average. 

An  interesting  and  worthwhile  observation  may  be  made  from  these  test  re- 
sults. We  concentrate  our  compensatory  projects  in  the  primary  grades — from 
early  childhood  through  grade  3,  These  test  scores  show  the  success  of  concen- 
trated, intensive  service.  Unfortunately,  we  do  not  have  the  funds  to  maintain 
this  type  of  concentrated  efifort  in  order  to  assist  children  as  they  pass 
through  the  upper  elementary  grades. 

Our  English-as-a- Second  Language  project  is  designed  to  equip  children  who 
lack  satisfactory  command  of  English  with  English  Language  skills  necessary 
for  a  successful  classroom  experience.  Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  partici- 
pating pupils  showed  moderate  to  marked  improvement  in  their  regular  class 
work.  Prior  to  tJieir  participation  in  the  project,  many  of  these  children  sat 
passively  in  their  classrooms  because  of  language  deficiencies. 

Annually,  we  serve  3,600  elementary  youngsters  in  the  Resident  Tutor  proj- 
ect— wiiich  employs  college  students  as  tutors.  The.«:e  tutors  work,  on  a  regular 
schedule,  to  reinforce  learning  and  to  strengthen  basic  skills  of  pupils  with 
diflScnlties.  Teachers  have  reported  that  pupils  who  have  been  tutored  increase 
their  classroom  iiarticipation  and  improve  their  attitudes  toward  school.  Fur- 
thermore, availability  of  the  tutors  has  enabled  teachers  to  individualize  in- 
struction more  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  children. 

Almost  2,200  upper  elementary  pupils  from  40  high  poverty  schools  partici- 
pate in  our  Mathematics  Skills  Improvement  Project.  This  Title  I  project 
provides  a  mathematics  laboratory  which  supplements  regular  classes  In  math- 
ematics and  gives  specific  instruction  for  those  pupils  who  most  need  help. 
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(See  Chart  5)  Tn  a  recont  comparison,  Rains  by  pupils  who  participated  in 
Ihe  project  were  one-third  higher  than  tliose  made  hy  non-project  pupils. 

An  additional  ];roffrain  finided  by  Title  I  is  our  Desij^s  for  Tjearning  Proj- 
ect which  is  located  in  schoolf?  with  the  higliest  concentrations  of  poor  chil- 
dren. The  program,  serving  more  than  800  youngsters,  seeks  to  select  instruc- 
tional experiences  to  fit  disadvantaged  childreii  instead  of  fitting  children  to 
tlje  experiences. 

Tills  iirograni  alhnvs  an  individualized  program  of  instruction  in  the  child's 
regular  classrociu;  during  the  regular  school  day,  rather  than  removing  him 
from  the  classroom  for  special  instruction. 

A  Transition  Project  has  been  desijjned  for  those  young  people  who  need 
sjiecial  assistance  in  making  the  move  from  the  sixth  grade  to  junior  high 
school.  Tliese  are  pupils  who  lack  certain  basic  skills  and  who  need  greater  so- 
cial maturity  and  academic  preparation  for  the  seventh  grade. 

(See  Chart  6)  The  93.7  percent  attendance  rate  of  students  participatinjcr  in 
the  project  surpassed  the  percent  rate  established  by  all  seven tli  grade 
pupils  in  tlie  school.  Xow,  keep  in  mind  that  pupils  selected  for  ProjtK»t.  Transi- 
tion were  tliose  with  substantial  deficiencies  in  reading  and  mathematics,  with 
adjustment  difficulties  and  with  truancy  case  histories — clearly  the  cliildren 
most  likely  to  drop  out  or  have  poor  attendance  rates. 

F<jHow-np  studies  on  tlie  eighth  grnd<>  performance  of  these  pupils  have 
shown  that  they  maintain  better  atteuda.  ce  records  and  school  marks  than  do 
children  of  con)paral»Ie  scholastic  aptitude. 

A  large  portion  of  our  Title  I  funds  are  used  to  open  everyone  of  our  inner- 
city  scliools  each  summer.  Each  Title  I  school  assesses  the  special  needs  of  its 
pupil  i)()pnlation  and  formulates  a  local  plan  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  most  ed- 
ucationally disadvantaged  pupils.  Forniubiting  these  local  programs  involves 
hotli  sch(joI  staffs  and  parents  and  tlie  community  in  joint  planning  sessions. 
Even  evaluating  the  local  program  is  a  function  of  the  local  school  and  its 
staff.  As  a  result,  summers  in  Cleveland  have  become  times  of  much  learning 
and  activity.  Enrollment  in  Cleveland's  various  elementary  and  secondary  pro- 
grjims  lias  increased  from  8,000  in  1964  to  nearly  80,000  this  past  summer. 
Oi)ening  these  schools  during  the  summer  months  has  enabled  us  to  have  our 
scliools  on  almost  a  full-year  schedule. 

In  Clevehuid  it  is  our  policy  to  have  only  two  exit  doors  from  our  high 
.scl)ools — one  marked  ''college'*  and  the  other  marked  '^job."  We  have  been  in- 
creasingly successful  in  ushering  our  graduates  through  one  door  or  the  other. 

Over  a  five-year  period,  Cleveland  has  had  a  100  t)ereent  increase  in  the 
■placement  of  inner-city  high  school  graduates  in  colleges.  Even  more  signifi- 
cant, one  of  our  Title  I  high  schools  which  is  entirely  black,  has  53  percent  of 
last  year's  graduating  class  in  college,  compared  to  4  percent  in  1963.  This  is  a 
b(»tter  plai^ement  percentage  than  many  suburban  high  schools  have. 

Tiiis  year  more  tliaii  $12  million  in  scholarship  money  is  available  to  gradu- 
ates of  Cleveland  Public  Schools  as  compared  to  only  $2,000,000  in  19(54. 

We  also  have  been  successful  in  keeping  our  "job"  exit  door  open.  Over  the 
Iinst  six  years.  Cleveland's  Jol)  Development  Program  has  placed  in  jobs  an  av- 
erage of  95  i>ercent  of  those  inner-city  graduates  who  desire  a  job.  In  spite  of 
the  difiicnlt  economic  times  this  past  summer,  97  percent  of  the  graduates  of 
inner-city  higii  schools  were  placed  in  jobs.  And,  in  that  same  Title  I  high 
.sdiool  I  mentioned  earlier.  100  percent  of  those  graduates  desiring  work  were 
placed  in  jobs  by  July  of  last  year — compared  to  only  20  percent  in  1963. 

All  essential  ingredient  of  Cleveland's  Title  I  projects  is  parental  involve- 
ment. Each  one  of  Cleveland's  projects  makes  intensive  efforts  to  involve  the 
parent  of  every  puiul  served  in  the  instructional  effort  of  the  school.  This  par- 
ent involvement  includes  voUmteering  in  the  classroom,  visiting  the  child's 
classroom^  attending  project  meetings,  and  serving  on  parent  advisory  commit- 
tees. 

Each  Title  I  project  has  its  own  parent  advisory  committee  (PAC)  composed 
of  parents  of  pupils  in  that  project.  In  addition,  Cleveland's  city- wide  PAC  is 
composed  of  more  than  100  parents  are  elected  by  each  Title  I  school  and  at- 
tojid  monthly  niwtings  where  they  assist  in  the  planning,  developing,  operat- 
ing, and  evaluating  of  each  Title  I  project.  These  parent  involvement  and  advi- 
sory functions  have  enabled  parents  to  become  meaningful  partners  in 
educating  their  children. 
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(See  Chart  1)  The  existence  of  Title  I  funds  for  special  services  for  the  dis- 
advantaged iind  tlie  successes  which  they  have  hroiight  to  pupils  have  encour- 
aged the  State  of  Ohio  to  enact  legislation  which  provides  similar  compensa- 
tory funds  for  pupils  who  attend  Title  I  schools.  These  funds  were  first  made 
available  in  19C8  and  have  continued  to  grow  in  volume  to  the  point  where 
this  year's  state  allocation  for  services  for  disadvantaged  pupils  exceeds  Cleve- 
land's allocation  for  Title  I. 

The  Cleveland  schools  are  pleased  to  have  these  state  compensatory  funds 
which  provide  services  such  as  breakfast  teacher  assistants,  and  other  suppor- 
tive personnel  which  cannot  he  provided  with  Title  I  funds.  However,  these 
state  funds  are  used  only  in  Title  I  schools  to  supjiort  and  complement  our 
Title  I  programs.  State  funded  projects  are  described  in  a  brochure  entitled, 
"Until  It  Happens  To  a  Child,"  accompanying  this  statement. 

In  spite  of  these  additional  funds,  however.  Cleveland  is  still  unable  to  pro- 
vide all  pupils  in  all  grades  with  the  special  instructional  services  which  they 
urgently  need. 

An  analysis  of  students  leaving  some  of  higest  poverty  ^schools  recently  was 
completed,  in  the  schools  with  the  highest  rate  of  poverty,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  percentage  of  pupils  on  public 'assistance  increased  from  80  percent  to 
7  percent  in  one  year's  time. 

(See  Chart  8)  However,  when  w^e  looked  at  the  welfare  status  of  pupils  who 
left,  we  found  that  41  percent  of  these  pupils  w^ere  receiving  no  public  assist- 
ance whatsoever. 

Two-fifths  of  the  families  who  moved  were  families  wlio  had  income  other 
than  public  assistance.  Therefore,  pupils  remaining  in  the  schools  are  the  very 
poorest. 

A  look  at  the  reading  achievement  of  the  pupils  who  left  high  poverty 
schools  sliows  that  63  percent  were  achieving  at  a  rate  which  was  either  at  or 
above  the  average  achievement  for  tlieir  schools.  Only  37  percent  wore  achiov- 
ing  at  a  rate  which  was  below  average.  Therefore,  the  pupils  leaving  tlie 
school  tend  to  be  the  brightest  ones  in  their  school.  Those  left  behind  tend  to 
he  the  lowest  achievers.  Thus,  we  feel  safe  in  saying  that  more  and  more  low 
achievers  comprise  the  enrollment  of  onr  highest  poverty  schools. 

Although  the  poorest  and  lowest  achieving  pupils  tend  to  remain,  Cleveland, 
schools  have  made  significant  progress.  This  progress  is  a  result  of  concentra- 
tion of  our  compensatory  funds  on  these  poorest,  low-achieving  pupils.  How^- 
ever,  these  funds  must  continue  to  be  available.  We  muKt  be  able  to  continue 
these  special  instructional  services.  Even  more  funds  are  needed  if  we  are  to 
reach  the  ever-increasing  numbers  of  very  poor,  low-achieving  ^lupils  who  are 
left  in  our  Title  I  schools.  ^ 

House  Bill  69  also  addre.sses  itself  to  areas  of  educational  need  other  than 
Title  I.  In  the  past,  funds  have  allowed  us  to  provide  services  which  supple- 
ment  our  regular  instructional  program. 

In  1964,  there  was  not  a  single  library  in  Cleveland's  elementary  schools; 
today  every  one  of  our  elementary  schools  has  a  library.  These  libraries  are 
integral  parts  of  the  instructional  programs  of  these  schools. 

Our  Supplementary  Educational  Center  daily  brings  pupils  from  throughout 
the  metropolitan  Cleveland  area  together  to  share  experiences  and  activities 
which  are  beyond  the  scope  of  the  individual 'schools. 

Our  daytime  Adult  Education  Center  provides  courses  for  aduUs  who  wish 
to  obtain  their  high  school  diplomas.  We  enroll  8,000  adults  yearly  in  academic 
areas — at  the  Adult  Education  Center  as  well  as  our  evening  schools. 

Each  morning  breakfast  is  served  to  nearly  25,000  elementary  children.  In 
addition,  more  than  nine  million  hot  lunches  will  be  served  this  year  in  130 
schools. 

Special  funds  have  enabled  us  to  expand  service  to  the  severely  physically 
handicapped,  the  blind  and  the  deaf.  A  new  facility  was  opened  recently  to 
serve  deaf  children  from  throughout  the  metropolitan  Cleveland  area. 

A  large  factor  in  the  successful  maintenance  of  these  programs  is  that 
Cleveland,  like  most  major  school  systems,  is  fiscally  Independent.  Therefore,  it 
is  key  that  the  delivery  system  for  federal  monies  continue  to  be  as  direct  as 
possible. 

With  the  continued  leadership  of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
and  the  cooperation  of  federal  and  state  agencies,  quality  education  will  be 
made  available  to  all  children. 
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CLEVELAND     CITY     SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

TOTAL  ASSESSED  VALUATION 
1965  -  1972  TAX  YEARS 
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NUMBERS  OF  SCHOOL-AGE  CHILDREN  ON  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 
CITY  OF  CLEVELAND 
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CHART  3 
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READING  COMPREHENSION 
PERCENTAGE  OF  THIRD  GRADE  PUPILS  IN  TITLE  I  SCHOOLS 
BY  PERFORMANCE  LEVEL 
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CHART  5 

IMPACT  OF  ELEMENTARY  TITLE  I  MATHEMATICS  PROGRAM 
ON 
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CHART  6 


IMPACT  OF  SEVENTH  GRADE  TITLE  I  PROGRAM  ON  PUPIL  ATTENDANCE 
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ALLOCATIONS  FOR  DISADVANTAGED  PUPIL  PROGRAMS 
ESEA  TITLE  I  AND  STATE  OF  OHIO  1966  -  1973 
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STATUS  OF  PUPILS 
WHO  TRANSFER  FROM  HIGH  POVERTY  SCHOOLS 
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CLEVELAND  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS-PROGRESS  REPORT,  1964-72 


1964  Today 


1  Pre-klndergarten  None  47  centers,  2,000  students  yearly. 

2  Kindergarten  children  on  waiting  lists   378   Ail  enrolled. 

3  Elementary  libraries   None   135. 

4  Reading  specialists  working  in  schools  do    104. 

5  Laboratory  science  in  jr.  high  schools  do   In  all  jr.  high  schools. 

6  Oeaf,  blind,  and  seriously  handicapped  h.  s.  Nofacilities  Secondaryfacililiesopen  to  all. 

students. - 

7  Summer  schools  Under  10,000  students...  79,742  students. 

8  Day-time  adult  H.  S.  students  None   2,400  (1,153  graduates  since  1967). 

9  Graduates  going  to  college  and  ether  training  37.2  percent  42.9  percent  {over  100  perce<:i  increase 

amonginnercity  students). 

10  Financial  aid  $2,500,000  $11,035,316, 

11  Tec hnica!-vocationa I  education  52  classes   409  classes. 

12  Job  placement  for  inner-city  high  school  graduates  No  figures  available         June  1972,  placed  97  percent  of  those 

desiring  jobs  since  1967,  placed  95 
percent  of  those  deslringjobs. 

13  Minority  enrollment  In  apprenticeship  training  None   15.7percent 

14  Volunteers  do  J...  3,78C 

15  Number  of  professionals  per  1,000  students        38  48.2. 

16  Rate  of  expenditures  per  pupil  compared  to  32  Rank  31   Rank  14. 

surrounalng  districts. 

17  Cooperative  programs  with  colleges  and  univer-  None   Programs  with  15  different  universities. 

sities. 

li  Federal  funds,.  Under  $150,000  $20,830,000. 

19  Federally  financed  free  breakfast  program.         None  Serving  approximately  25,000  daity. 

20  Federailunch  program   I  pilot  program  130  area  schools. 

21  Office  of  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  None   FulHime  compliance  officer  reports 

-  directly  to  the  superintendent. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  PAUL  W,  BRIGGS,  SUPERINTESfDENT  OE 
SCHOOLS,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Dr.  Brtggs,  Thank  you,  Chairman  Perkins.  I  want  to  thank  the 
two  Congressmen  from  Cleveland  for  taking  their  time  to  introduce 
me  today, 

I  think,  liaving  a  leading  Republican  and  leading  Democrat  repre- 
sentative from  the  great  city  of  Cleveland,  indicates  the  kind  of  bi- 
partisan support  the  Cleveland  schools  have  from  our  congressional 
leaders. 

Both  Congressman  Minshall  and  Congressman  Stokes  are  real 
leaders  and  hare  great  respect,  in  the  greater  Cleveland  community, 
and  it  is  a  real  honor  to  have  them  come  in  this  morning. 

Mr,  Perkins,  it  is  an  honor  to  come  back  to  your  committee.  Your 
record  is  clear  arid  the  record  of  this  committee  is  clear  as  to  the 
commitment  you  have  to  education.  I  always  look  forward  to  ap- 
pearing before  this  committee. 

Mr.  Perkins,  I  am  probably  one  of  the  few  superintendents  in  the 
United  States  who  is  still  in  the  same  job  that  he  was  in  when  the 
Elementary^  and  Secondary  Education  Act  was  passed.  So,  from  this 
vantage  point,  I  liave  had  ah  opportunity  to  look  at  it  from  its  in- 
ception to  today  with  out  interruption. 

Therefore,  perhaps  I  am  in  a  better  position  to  give  an  evaluation 
than  one  could  get  from  some  of  the  sources  where  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  change. 

This  morning  I  want  to  say  that  my  testimony  is  going  to  be  opti- 
mistic. I  vn\l  be  informal.  You  have  copies  of  my  testimony  for  the 
record,  so  I  would  like  to  talk  informally  about  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act. 

We  have  used  it  to  supplement  education.  We  have  not  used  it  to 
«»nlace  anything.  We  put  it  on  top  of  what  we  have  had  in  Cleve- 
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land.  We  have  used  it  in  a  concentrated  way.  We  have  used  it  in  the 
early  years  of  childhood. 

As  a  result,  after  being  consistent  over  several  yeai-s,  we  arc  begin- 
ning to  see  some  real  results.  A  preliminary  audit  of  a  week  ago  in- 
dicated that  everyone  of  our  title  I  schools  is  comparable.  In  other 
words,  Ave  are  spending  our  title  I  money  on  top  of  our  average 
citywide  expenditure. 

And.  this  is  not  a  situation  to  be  found  every  place  in  the  United 
States.  But.  this  morning?  I  would  like  to  refer  to  a  series  of  charts 
that  I  think  pretty  much  tell  the  story.  Here  we  have  Co:igressman 
Stanton  from  our  distric;,  and  by  the  way,  I  live  in  Congressman 
Stanton's  district. 

I  am  one  of  hh  constituents.  I  check  with  him  every  once  in  a 
while  to  see  what  his  voting  record  is  and  whether  he  is  representing 
me  properly  down  liere.  We  ai  e  very  proud  of  him. 

Chairman  Perkins.  If  I  may  interrupt  the  distinguished  witness. 
You  know  Cleveland  is- fortunate  in  having  so  many  outstanding 
Congressman  and,  naturally,  since  the  other  two  gentlemen  have 
been  permitted  to  say  something,  Congressman  Stanton  should  have 
that  same  opportunity. 

If  3'ou  have  any  observation  that  you  care  to  make  at  this  time 
Congressman  Stanton,  go  ahead. 

STATEMENT  OP  HON.  JAMES  VINCENT  STANTON,  A  REPRESENT- 
ATIVE IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  OHIO 

Mr.  Stantox.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

We  in  Cleveland  are  distinctly  proud  of  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  whom  we  consider  one  of  the  great  leaders  in  the  field  of  ed- 
ucation in  this  country.  I. know  that  everything  that  he  says  here 
tliis  morning  will  be  noted  and,  hopefully^  it  will  provide  a  guide- 
line for  the  action  ojE  the  Congress  of  the  United  iSt^,tes. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Pericixs.  Thank  you  very  much,  Congressman  Stanton. 
Go  right  ahead.  Dr.  Eviggs. 

Dr.  Briggs.  Mr.  Perkins,  I  would  like  to  present  a  series  of  charts 
this  morning  that  tell  our  story.  If  we  could  have  the  first  one  over 
here.  [See  prepared  statement.] 

The  story  told  in  this  chart  represents  the  problem  across  urban 
America.  Here  we  have  a  graph  of  the  tax  assessment  values  of  the 
city  of  Cleveland* 

In  1965*  assessment  values  were  just  short  of  $2,850  million.  And 
they  went  up  until  19(^7  when  they  reached  just  over  $2,950  million. 
If  you  notice,  in  1969,  they  begin  to  sharply  decline.  The  as- 
sessed value  in  Cleveland  ivent  down  very  dramatically  between  1969 
and  1970. 

It  dropped  again  between  1970  and  1071  and  ajrain  between  1971 
and  1972.  Our  preliminary  study  for  1973  shows  a  continued 
strai^rht  downward  trend.  In  other  words,  the  assessed  valuation  in 
the  district  is  continuing  to  drop.  On  the  tax  rolls  are  $33  million  of 
Penn  Central  property  within  the  city  of  Cleveland  that  pays  no 
taxes  whatsoever. 
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So,  here  we  are  with  a  city  tax  property  tax  base  that  is  rapidly 
eroding  so  i*apidly  that  even  the  increases  tliat  we  recently  got  from 
the  State  income  tax  in  Oliio  were  loss  than  our  losses  in  ^reneral 
property  tax. 

So,  this  creutes  a  ratlier  bleak  picture  as  far  as  the  base  of  supply 
of  money  for  a  city  schoool  system.  It  is  one  that  creates  a  real  finan- 
cial crunch  on  the  city.  Now,  I  have  to  say  this:  Cleveland  is  the 
only  city  in  the  United  States  that  in  a  period  of  time  as  you  see  on 
this  chart,  the  people  have  voted  to  increase  their  taxes  for  school 
purposes  by  137  percent. 

We  have  constructed  iji  Cleveland,  during  that  period  of  time,  ap- 
proximately $226  million  worth  of  new  schools.  We  have  more 
schools  boin^r  built  in  Cleveland  today  than  the  entire  State  of  Ohio 
combined. 

The  people  of  Cleveland  have  made  a  real  commitment.  This  has 
not  been  the  case  in  most  other  urban  centers.  The  second  chart 
shows  quite  a  different  pictui-e.  It  shows  another  real  problem. 

This  shows  the  pnjwth  of  welfare  children,  children  from  families 
on  public  assistance,  in  the  city  of  Cleveland.  In  1969,  we  had  30,000 
such  children  in  Cleveland.  Today  we  have  61,718. 

The  increase  of  children  from  poverty  homes  has  doubled.  The 
rate  of  increase  is  a  steady  one.  We  have  every  indication  that  next 
year  it  is  going  to  be  higher.  . 

The  cost  of  doing  business,  where  we  are  trying  to  provide  quality 
education  for  these  youngsters,  is  an  increasing  cost.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  if  it  were  not  for  title  I,  which  assists  us  in  concentrat- 
ing on  these  children,  we  would  have  considerably  bigger  problems  in 
the  city  of  Cleveland  than  we  have  at  the  present  time. 

We  showed  the  next  chart  to  this  committee  a  year  ago,  but  it  has 
been  updated.  The  liorizontal  line  shows  the  average  reading  readi- 
ness of  all  of  the  children  in  the  United  States  when  they  enter  the 
first  grade. 

Sixty -nine  percent  of  the  children  in  America  are  ready  to  learn 
to  read  when  they  enter  the  first  grade.  In  1968,  only  61  percent  of 
children  from  title  I  schools  in  Cleveland  were  ready. 

We  were  below  tlie  national  average.  In  1969,  that  jumped  to  74 
percent.  The  reason  for  the  jump  in  readiness,  we  believe,  was  title  I 
moneys.  The  results  today  show  children  who  had  some  preschool 
work,  some  followthrough  work  in  kindergarten,  first  grade  work 
and  so  on. 

•  In  1970,  instead  of  69  percent  being  ready  for  reading  In  the  first 
grade,  79  percent  were.  We  were  10  percent  above  the  national  aver- 
age. These  are  poor  children.  Children  from  the  families  on  public 
assistance.  The  figure  I  showed  you  a  year  ago  was  that  we  had 
reached  then  a  position  in  1971  where  82  percent  of  our  first  graders, 
according  to  iiational  standards,  had  reached  a  point  of  readiness  to 
learn  to  read,  while  the  national  average  for  all  children  was  69  per- 
cent. 

This  year,  it  is  85  percent.  This  is  steady  improvement.  The  posi- 
tion of  these  children  is  improving  every  year.  These  children  are 
children  from  poor  families. 
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Those  arc  title  T  children.  I  would  like  to  show  yon  an  overlay 
that  shows  nontitle  I  children.  The  red  color  shows  tlie  city  of 
Cleveland.  In  1968,  you  will  notice  that  we  had  reached  a  position  of 
about  80  to  81  percent  of  our  liontitle  I  childi-eii  were  at  the  reading 
readiness  level,  compared  to  a  national  average  of  69. 

We  had  a  20-percent  gap  between  our  poverly  children  and  the 
average  of  other  children  in  the  city  of  Cleveland.  Wc  ranovcd  the 
poverty  children  statistics.  So  red  shows  all  children  in  the  city  of 
Cleveland  except  poverty  childreiu 

The  next  year  as  the  reading  readiness  went  up  for  our  poverty 
chiiuien,  it  also  jumped  for  the  dthers.  Hut  the  gap  began  to  close. 
Instead  of  a  20-percent  gap,  now  it  is  a  IG-percent  gap.  In  1970.  it 
became  an  11-percent  gjip. 

In  1971,  9  percent.  And  this  year  6I/2  percent  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  reading  readiness  of  children  in  the  first  grade  in  Cleve- 
land in  the  nonpoverty  schools  and  the  readiness  of  those  in  the  pov- 
erty schools. 

We  hear  a  lot  of  studies  showing  that  poverty  children  continue  to 
build  a  bigger  gap  as  they  go.  This  is  not  true  in  Cleveland  today, 
and  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most  significant  charts  that  you  could 
look  at. 

We  have  the  backup  of  real  hard  research  material  on  this  and 
this  indicates,  I  think,  beyond  any  shadow  of  a  doubt,  as  far  as 
reading  is  concerned,  what  we  are  doing  in  early  elementary  concen- 
tratioiis  in  secoiidary  progi'ams  in  Cleveland.  It  is  workiiig  and  is 
beginning  to  close  the  gap. 

The  next  chart  is  another  one  dealing  with  test  scores,  but  now, 
the  third  grade  level;  77  percent  of  the  students  in  our  schools 
should  be  at  the  compreliension  level  shown  by  the  red  mark. 

We  find,  however,  of  our  title  I  children*  we  stop  not  at  77  per- 
cent, the  expected  level,  but  rather  we  have  90  peix^ent. 

When  we  look  at  those  who  could  be  expected  to  be  below  the  av- 
erage, the  middle  group,  it  is  23  percent.  In  Cleveland,  of  our  wel- 
fare children,  our  title  I  children,  it  is  9.9  percent. 

In  otlier  words,  we  have  moved  that  bottom  up  and  we  have 
moved  the  top  up.  This  is  at  the  third  grade  level,  which  tells  us  the 
sar  ie  thinf:;  is  i\appening  there  as  we  saw  in  the  previous  chart  with 
the  first  grade  reading  readiness  program. 

The  next  chart  deals  with  mathematics.  We  show  the  growth  of  a 
child  1  year,  i.e.,  10  months  of  school.  The  program  pupils,  elem.en- 
tary  and  secondary  pupils,  are  indicated  by  the  bar  on  the  right. 

The  average  elementary  school  pupil  in  Cleveland  in  title  I  has  an 
11.3  months  mathematical  growth  during  10-month  period. 

Their  mathematical  growth  is  11.5.  A  year  ago,  when  I  showed 
you  the  same  kind  of  a  cliart,  the  growth  pattern  for  our  elementary 
and  secondary  education  youngsters  was  the  same  as  this. 

In  other  words,  in  the  last  '2  years,  growth  has  leveled.  However, 
the  lower  bar  indicates  the  growth  of  other  children  in  the  same 
schools,  nontitle  I  children. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  growth  in  mathcmatic  skills  in 
comprehension  achievement  for  nontitle  I  children  is  8.8  months 
compared  with  the  program  children  in  elementary  and  secondary 
Q    ograms  of  11.5  montlis. 
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A  year  ago  wlien  wo.  showed  you.  this  chart,  the  otlier  children  in 
Cleveland  were  growinir  at  the  rate  of  a  little  better  than  o.o  months 
out  of  10  months.  I  think  wliat  has  happened  here,  we  are  now  be- 
ginning to  see  a  s])ilIover  of.  lnq)rovement  in  the  achievement  of 
children  wlio  are  not  on  title  I  programs  in  title  I  schools.  They  are 
the  ones  who  moved  up  more  rapidly  in  mathematics  this  year. 

Particularly  noteworthy  in  the  case  of  title  I  children,  the  growtli 
pattern  is  greater  than  tlie  10  month  expected  growth  pattern. 

"Wlien  we  look  at  another  kind  of  benchmark — attendance  at  the 
seventh  grade  level  [because  this  is  the  age  that  we  find  attendance 
of  youngsters  beginning  to  drop],  the  first  bar  shows  88.3  percent  of 
our  children  could  be  expected  t  o  be  in  school  on  any  one  day. 

The  cliildren  from  families  of  the  poor  from  whom  we  would  ex- 
pect poor  attendance,  where  we  used  to  have  veal  attendance  prob- 
lems, we  find  that  the  average-  is  93.7  percent  attendance.  In  other 
words,  the  attendance  of  children  pnrticipating  in  programs  funded 
by  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  is  much  better 
than  other  students  in  the  same  schools. 

Regular  attendance  for  the  average  youngsters,  .88,3  percent  93.7 
percent  for  title  1  youngsters^  In  other  words,  there  must  be  some- 
thing happening  in  the  schools  that  is  attractive  to  j'oungstei'S  who 
have  tlie  advantage  of  programs  funded  by  ESEA. 

T/  '*H  chart  is  one  which  I  thinjk  should  interest  this  committee.  We 
felt  that  the  succeso  of  the  ESEA  moneys  was  so  great  that  in  1968 
we  went  to  the  State  legislature  and  we  said  that  we  were  experienc- 
ing a  great  deal  of  improvement  where  we  use  ESEA  moneys. 

We  said  to  the  legislature,  "we  would  like  to  have  you  enact  a 
companion  program  in  the  State  of  Ohio,"  The  result  is  indicated  by 
the  broken  line;  the  other  line  shows  the  dollars  that  we  have:  re- 
ceived in  Cleveland  from  title  L 

Title  I  moneys  started  just  below  $5  million  in  1966,  In  1968,  they 
were  just  below  $6  million.  They  dirjpped  back  a  little  bit  in  1969, 
and  then  they  steadily  increased  through  the  years.  That  is  title  I 
moneys  coming  to  the  city  of  Cleveland. 

The  jaf2:ged  line  is  now  a  new  appropriation  by  the  State  legisla- 
ture for  similar  programs,  not  programs  to  duplicate  but  to  backup 
title  I  programs.  TJiere  are  13,000  children  on  title  T  programs,  be- 
cause we  have  concentrated  there. 

There  are  50,000  children  on  the  other  program  because  we  have 
gone  a  different  route  in  trying  to  make  the  total  school  atmosphere 
better.  For  the  first  time  this  year,  in  1973,  the  amount  of  money  re- 
ceived these  kinds  of  programs  for  poor  children  in  Cleveland  is 
greater  from  the  State  than  it  is  from  the  Federal  Government, 

I  do  not  think  very  many  other  States  have  gone  this  route,  I 
think  maybe  part  of  our  success  in  Cleveland  is  due  not  only  to  the 
example  set  by  title  I,  but  also  that  title  I  has  inspired  new  State 
money. 

The  other  day  I  asked  our  researbh  department  to  take  a  look  at 
who  leaves  the  CleA'eland  schools  because  I  think  this  tells  us  some- 
thing- We  have  five  more  schools  this  year  that  have  97  percent  of 
the  children  from  welfare  homes  than  we  had  a  year  ago. 

A  year  ago,  we  had  one.  Now  we  have  six.  We  said,  "Let's  sec  who 
.leaves  town."  And  our  findhigs  support  the  theory  we  have  that 
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poor  people  do  not  leave  the  city*  Those  who  leave  the  city  are  not 
the  poor. 

The  first  bar  shows  that  41  percent  of  students  who  move  out  of 
the  district  are  nonwelfare.  The  students  on  welfare  largely  move 
within  the  district.  As  far  as  achievement  is  concerned,  63  percent  of 
children  who  leave  the  inner  city  are  our  upper  achievers. 

Only  37  percent  who  leave  are  in  the  lower  achievement  brackets. 
So  in  the  city  of  Cleveland  [as  I  am  sure  is  true  in  most  urban  cen- 
ters] the  children  who  transfer  out  of  the  district,  the  children  who 
leave,  are  our  better  achievers. 

TJie  ones  who  stay  are  our  poorer  achievers.  This  has  been  going 
on  for  several  years.  This  should  dramatically  reverse  the  charts  you 
saw  previously  because  the  concentration  of  the  lower  achievers  re- 
mains in  the  city. 

The  concentration  of  the  poor  remain  in  the  city.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible, because  of  housing  patterns  in  a  city  like  ours,  for  poor 
people  to  leave.  I  think  this  indicates  exactly ._^what  our  suspicions 
have  been. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  conclude  'vith  just  a  couple  of  remarks.  I 
think  that  the  atmosphere  that  has  been  created  by  ESEA  has  been 
one  that  has  brought  commitment  to  education. 

It  is  one  that  has  allowed  us  to  zero  in  on  children  who  most  need 
.  help.  It  is  one  that  has  been  supplemented  by  additional  State  mon- 
eys which  has  allowed  us  to  do  things  that  ESEA  has  not  allowed 
us  to  do. 

We  have  had  programs  of  nutrition.  About  25,000  children~tKis" 
morning  just  finished  a  free  breakfast  in  Cleveland.  Probably  98 
percent  of  those  children  would  not  have  had  breakfast  otherwise. 

Within  a  couple  of  hours,  at  lunch  time,  approximately  60,000  chil- 
dren will  have  a  free  lunch  in  the  city  of  Cleveland.  We  do  have 
some  problems  with  some  of  the  legislation,  not  the  intent  of  the 
Congress,  I  am  sure. 

I  have  just  been  handed  a  rather  alarming  decision  by  the  Federal 
District  Court  about  food  lunches.  We  were  brought  into  court  be- 
cause we  were  not  feeding  all  poor  children.  This  is  correct*  We  had 
made  application  for  food  money  and  had  been  denied. 

We  needed  $1,800,000  additional  money  to  extend  food  service  to 
all  of  our  schools.  We  were  denied  that  this  year  because  funds  were 
not  available.  But  the  law  mandates  that  we  feed  poor  children. 

The  judge  said  to  us  a  few  months  ago,  "You  must  feed  all  poor 
children."  We  said,  "What  about  the  funds  ?"  He  said,  "That  is  your 
problem.  The  Federal  law  says  you  must  feed  all." 

He  gave  me  3  weeks  to  comply.  Three  weeks  was  not  enough.  We 
asked  for  a  stay  of  the  decision  until  we  could  implement  it  a  little 
further.  Our  board  of  education  agreed  that  we  could,  would  dip 
further  into  general  funds,  which  already  was  in  the  red  by  $5.5 
million. 

So,  we  started  to  implement  further.  The  court  denied  the  sta^ 
when  we  asked  for  a  stay  so  we  appealed  to  the  Federal  Circuit 
Court  in  Cincinnati,  and  there  we  were  given  a  stay  for  another 
month. 

Now,  it  has  gone  back  for  retrial  because  of  some  errors.  But  here 
O   ;ve  are,  a  school  district  mandated  by  Federal  law  to  feed  all  chil- 
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dren  of  the  poor.  And  yet,  the  funds  for  providing  the  same  services 
are  not  also  mandated. 

And,  we  are  up  against  an  embarrassing  situation.  Not  having 
sufficient  funds  to  feed  all  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  as  a  poor 
humble  working  superintendent  I  could  be  facing  a  court  sentence, 
if  necessary,  because"  of  violation  of  Federal  law. 

It  would  be  great  if  the  programs  

Chairman  Pekkixs.  Let  me  internipt  you  at  this  point.  I  have 
worried  about  the  mandate  that  we  wrote  into  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, feeding  all  of  the  poor  children  in  the  country,  arid  I  have 
done  my  best  to  see  that  we  implement  that  law  in  everyway  possi- 
ble. 

Even  yesterday  we  had  a  bill  to  make  money  available  to  the  local 
school  districts  where  the  Depaiiment,  of  Agriculture  could  not  pur- 
chase commodities  in  the  open  market.  But,  notwithstanding  all  of 
our  eiForts,  there  is  just  not  enough  money  appropriated  by  this 
Congress  to  feed  all  needy  school  children  in  this  country.  That  is 
something  that  the  courts  of  the  country  could  easily  take  judicial 
notice  of. 

The  courts  of  the  countrj^  will  have  to  be  realistic. 

Of  course,  the  courts  can  say  that  is  exactly  what  the  Congress  in- 
tended, but  we  have  not  implemented  what  we  committed  ourselves 
to  do. 

I  think  the  Congress  has  got  to  do  a  lot  more,  Superintendent 
Briggs,  in  that  connection  so  tliat  we  can  feed  all  of  the  poor  school- 
children  in  this  country — tlie  ones  that  7eed  school  lunches. 

In  fact,  I  feel  It  would  be  doing  Amvirica  a  great  service  if  we  had 
-  a  universal  school  program.  I  feel  that  we  ought  to  appropriate  the 
funds  and  do  just  that.  I  know  a  lot  of  people  do  not  agree  with  me, 
but  tlie  first  priority'  is  feeding  the  disadvantaged  of  the  country. 

That  is  why  I  feel  that  our  priority  here  is  to  take  care  of  the  dis- 
advantaged school  pupil  before  we  take  care  of  the  more  affluent  in 
the  way  of  special  education  programs. 

We  have  to  do  something  where  the  need  is  greatest.  Your  testi- 
mony has  further  convinced  me  that  title  I  is  doing  the  job  that  the 
Congress  intended  it  do  for  the  people. 

But,  there  again,  we  have  an  inadequacy  of  funding.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  courts  would  say  in  this  case,  but  it  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Congress,  and  we  have  not  met  the  commitment  that  we 
made  insofar  as  funding  the  title  I  sTithorization. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  hold  fast  to  these  programs  that  are 
doing  an  excellent  job,  expand  them,  convince  the  Appropriations 
Committee  that  more  money  has  to  be  appropriated  if  we  expect  to 
obtain  good  results. 

But,  your  results.  Dr.  Briggs,  are  outstanding.  I  am  sure  you  are 
acquainted  with  the  President's  special  revenue  sharing  for  educa- 
tion proposal  which  consolidates  some  32  present  State  programs 
into  one  package  with  five  areas  of  funding  within  that  package. 

The  fifth  area  would  combine  the  programs  presently  being 
funded  under  the  Adult  Education  Act;  title  11  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Act,  libraries  and  textbooks;  title  III  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act,  textboolcs  and  eqmprrent;  title  V  of 
^T^^SEA,  State  department  of  education;  title  III  of  ESEA,  the  in- 
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novative  title;  and  the  basic  suppoit  programs  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act. 

Now,  if  special  revenue  sharing  were  enacted,  what  would  happen 
in  Ohio  if  the  Federal  conit  order  yon  have  just  described  is  upheld 
on  an  appeal  at  a  later  date?  Wouldn't  you  and  other  school  admin- 
istratoi-s  go  to  the  State  Capitol  and  ask  tliat  the  State  Department 
of  Education  shift  all  funds  in  this  fifth  category  to  supporting  the 
school  lunch  program? 

This  would  mean  that  none  of  these  other  projects  would  be 
funded  because  an  urgent  need  exists  to  fund  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. Now,  if  S2:)ecial  rc^a^nue  sharing  were  not  enacted,  and  if  that 
court  order  came  back  on  an  apjpeal  and  was  upheldj  then  you  would 
just  come  to  Washington  with  the  other  school  adm'inlstratoi^ ' 
throughout  the  country  and  ask  that  Congress  put  more  money  in 
the  school  lunch  progi*am. 

That  way  Congress  could  decide,  as  a  matter  of  national  priority, 
whether  the  lunch  program  should  be  expanded.  And,  it  would  ne- 
gate all  of  the  education  groups  squabbling  with  one  another  at  the 
State  level  in  order  to  get  their  own  share  of  the  funds. 

Do  you  agree  with  my  philosophy  or  my  statement  along  that 
line?  If  not,  tell  us,  in  your  opinion,  what  would  happen  ? 

Dr.  Brtggs,  Air.  Perkins,  I  follow  the  rationale  completely  there.  I 
think  we  had  a  parallel  to  that  a  year  or  two  ago  where  a  strong 
welfare  rights  movement  had  moved  in  attempting  to  have  us  trans- 
fer from  title  I  large  sums  of  educational  money  for  semi-welfare 
kinds  of  activities. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  fact  that  the  guidelines  were  rather  firm 
and  the  position  of  the  Congress  was  rather  firm^  I  am  afraid  that 
many  of  the  funds  that  we  had  in  title  I  might  have  been  trans- 
feri^ed  out  because  the  pressure  was  .very  severe. 

It  was  vei^  great.  It  called  for  massive  demonstrations  and  break- 
ing windows  and  a  few  other  things  in  our  central  office  building, 
and  I  think  that  we  probably,  in  the  interest  of  peace,  would  have 
made  some  compromises. 

There  is  a  strong  human  interest  in  tlie  feeding  of  the  children  of 
the  poor  and  as  the  judge  said,  in  his  decision  to  us,  as  long  as  you 
have  money  for  books,  you  hfvve  money  for  food,  and  you  ought  to 
use  it  for  food.  *  .  ' 

I  think  I  would  rather  come  in  and  keep  the  food  clearcut  and 
clean.  I  wish  funding  could  be  adequate  and  we  could  feed  all  our 
children.  I  have  no  adverse  feeling  to  categorical  aids  as  long  as 
they  deal  with  the  real  problems  that  we  have  in  our  urban  centers 
and  traditionally  title  I  has  zeroed  in  on  the  children  of  the  poor  in 
our  cities. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Briggs,  some  members  in  the  Congress 
are  suggesting  that  we  amend  title  I  to  remove  the  emphasis  on 
services  for  poor  children  and  instead  go  to  a  standard  of  educa- 
tional disadvantage  as  measured  by  achievement  tests. 

This  shift  would  probably-  double  or  triple  the  number  of  eligible 
children.  Do  you  believe  that  we  could  double  or  triple  the  number 
of  children  while  still  only  having  the  same  appropriation  and  get 
the  same  kind  of  solid  achievement  which  you  have  shown  to  this 
committee  here  today  ? 
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Dr.  Briggs.  I  c^oubt  it  very  much,  Jlr.  Perkins. 

Chainnan  Pkrkixs.  I  want  yoix^to  go  into  detail. 

Dr.  Briggs.  We  have  concentrated  our  title  I  moneys  on  13,000 
children,  Wc  havp.  60  some  odd  tJioiisand  from  families*  of  the  poor. 
But  the  title  I  money  is  coming  into  Cleveland.  If  we  spread  it  over 
60,000  children,  it  would  not  give  us  the  kind  of  independent  co^-er- 
age  that  we  want, 

Mr.  Eadcliffk.  Mr.  Chairman? 

ChaiiTnan  Pkrkixs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Eadcuffk.  iVfay  I  observe,  luu^iiig  drafted  the  bill  referred  to, 
that  it  provides  for  the  same  kind  of  concentration  that  you  would 
find  necessary  under  title  I  in  the  event  it  were  not  fully  funded. 

Dr.  Bki<;gs.  I  see.  In  other  words,  what  you  are  saying  is  that  there 
would  be  no  cutback. 

Jfr.  RA!)CLiFri:.  No,  sir;  there  would  not  be. 

Cliainnan  Perkins.  But  the  chances  are  that  you  would  get  away 
fvom  the  poor  areas  and  get  into  the  areas  that  were  not  as  disad- 
vantaged to  the  extent  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  That  is  my  opin- 
ion. 

Go  ahead. 

Dr.  Briggs.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  speak  as  a  superintendent  from  an 
urban  ctniter  and  some  of  my  colleagues  may  not  agree  with  me 
from  other  kinds  of  school  districts,  hiK  it  seems  to  me  that  the  real 
problem  educationally  and  sociologically  in  tJiis  country  is  to  be 
found  in  our  cities. 

I  would  hope  that  nothing  happens  to  deplete  the  moneys  avail- 
able for  the  educational  programs  of  the  children  of  the  poor.  Also, 
I  would  like  to  think  that  the  deliveiy  system  should  continue  to  be 
as  uncomplicated  as  possible. 

Wien  we  write  into  it  complications  that  deal  with  abstractions, 
we  get  into  real  trouble.  The  one  we  have  now  is  prabably  about  as 
simple  i\  system  as  we  could  haA^c.  Also,  we  find  that  it  is  advanta- 
geous to  identify  the  children  early. 

By  early,  I  moan  before  they  stai-t  to  read.  Before  there  can  be 
any  achievement  records  on  them.  Our  greatest  success. 

Chairman  Perkixs.  One  of  the  drawbacks  to  the  achievement  test 
then,  to  your  way  of  thinking,  is  that  you  have  to  identify  them  be- 
fore you  test? 

Dr.  Briggs.  In  the  big  cities  where  we  have  so  many  children 
fi'om  the  poor,  I  think  we  are  goiiig  to  have  to  find  ways  and  means 
of  opening  oui^  school  at  a  much  younger  age  to  children. 

We  are  doing  it  with  4-year-olds  now  in  Cleveland.  We  have 
about  2,000. 1  believe,  4  years  old.  This  is  pretty  early  to  start  a  test- 
ing program  on  achievement,  but  if  we  are  going  to  get  those  young- 
sters in  a,  posture,  motivationally  as  well  as  culturally,  we  have  got 
to  get  them  early  and  we  have  got  to  get  their  parents. 

I  would  like  to  see  us  even  go  to  3-year-olds.  I  think  this  is  the 
area  that  in  the  cities  we  have  to  work  on. 

Mr.  Radcliffk.  Mr.  Chainnan,  with  j^our  permission,  may  I  again 
observe  simply  that  the  bill  would  not  require  achievement  tests.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  principal  testing  mechanism  spelled  out  in  the 
bill  is  a  criterion  reference  t^st. 
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It  includes  testing  for  reading  readiness  and  mathematics  readi- 
ness and  it  would,  in  any  event,  permit  the  local  educational  agen- 
cies, once  it  had  received  its  funds,  to  utilize  those  for  preschool  pro- 
grams precisely  as  title  L 

Chairman  Perkixs.  If  T  imdorstand  the  bill,  the  gentleman  is 
talking  about  the  national  test,  score  basis.  But  to  receive  the  funds 
within  the  state,  you  resort  to  testing  within  the  state,  and  that 
could  result  in  all  sorts  of  problems, 

Mr,  Radcliffe,  Testing  and  other  means  of  identifying  the  prob- 
lems. 

Dr,  Briggs,  I  have  not  seen  the  bill,  I  am  merely  reacting  to  your 
questions  this  morning,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Chairman  Perkins.  Gro  ahead,  Jlr,  Stciger. 

Mr,  Stetoer,  Thank  you,  Mr,  CJiairman.  I  want  to  simply  join 
Charlie  Eadcliffe,  as  well  as  the  Chairman,  in  observing  that  your 
testimony  is  extraordinarily  well  done. 

Dr.  Briggs.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Stetger,  You  are  one  of  the  best-  we  have  in  this  country  and 
it  gives  us  some  factual  information  on  which  to  base  a  judgment 
about  what  we  do. 

Because  of  that,  let's  go  to  the  charts  that  you  made  available  to 
us  this  morning.  I  do  not  know  whether  within  that  packet  you  in- 
cluded all  of  your  charts. 

Dr.  Briggs.  Yes,  they  are  in  the  back  part  of  the  testimony.  The 
charts  are  numbered. 

Mr.  Stetger.  At  the  present  time,  under  title  I  with  the  funds 
available,  you  service,  if  I  recall  your  figures  correctly,  13,000  out  oif 
61,000. 

Dr.  Briggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Steiger.  And  later  on  in  A'our  charts  in  terms  of  reading 
readiness,  I  would  assume  based  on  some  kind  of  criterion  reference 
test;  is  that  true? 

Dr.  Briggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Steiger.  That  you  use  not  both  in  math  and  in  reading? 
Dr.  Briggs.  Yes. 

Mr,  Steiger.  You  have  indicated  that  at  this  point  the  impact  of 
title  I  on  early  childhood  for  reading  readiness  for  grade  one  has 
becm  narrowed  to,  what,  85  percent  or  at  a  reading  readiness  level  of 
first  grade? 

Dr.  Briggs.  That  is  correct.  That  is  of  title  I  children, 
Mr.  Steiger.  That  is  those  13,000? 

Dr.  Briggs.  Yes.  These  children  have  had  the  preschool  programs 
and  have  had  the  follo^Ai:hrough  program  in  the  kindergarten,  and 
now  are  ready  for  the  first  grade. 

Mr.  Steiger.  How  does  this  compare  with  those  that  are  nontitle  I 
served  eligibles? 

Dr.  Briggs.  I  do  not  believe  I  have  that  fi^re. 

This  is  title  I  schools  and  all  children  in  title  I  schools.  So  that 
includes  both  those  served  and  not  served.  However,  you  want  to  re- 
member this  is  where  we  have  the  concentration  of  the  programs, 
and  this  is  where  we  probably  arc  serving  the  largest  percentage  of 
our  title  I  children,  ni  our  preschool  kindergarten  followthrough, 
Q   id  then  in  early  elementar5^ 
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Wo  phase  out  after  tho  tliird  gn^ade. 

Sir.  Stetger.  Yon  liave  tliis  key  marked  in  here  on  chart  3  on  dot- 
ted \mos  rather  than  on  heavy  black  lines  which  indicate  the  percent 
of  non-title  I  pupils. 

You  help  mo  figure  out  what  you  moan  by  that. 

Dr.  Brigos.  Ygs,  these  are  all  of  the  other  children  in  the  city  of 
Cleveland.  Tn  other  words,  how  they  fared,  when  we  take  out  title  I 
children.  In  1968  you  see  there  was  a  20-percent  difference  between 
their  achievement  of  readiness  and  that  of  title  I  participants.  - 

Sixty-one  pei-cent  of  title  I  students  were  ready  for  reading  and 
81  percent  of  the  nontitle  I  children  were  ready  for  reading.  There 
was  a  20  percent  difference  there.  However,  in  1969,  it  dropped  to  16 
percent  difference. 

Tlie  gap  is  closing  until  ycai  get  over  to  1972  where  there  is  6^4 
percentage  points  difference! 

Mr.  Steiger.  Tlius,  there  are  a  significant  number  of  nontitle  I 
children  who  do  not  enter  the  first  gi-ade  at  a  reading  readiness 
level? 

Dr.  Briggs  The  national  average  is  69  percent.  In  the  Cleveland 
.schools,  911^  percent  of  the  nontitle  I  have  reached  that  readiness. 

Mr.  Steiger.  ^Vliat  I  am  trying  to  see  if  it  is  possible  for  us  to  de- 
velop witliin  your  framework  as  the  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Cleveland,  is  tlie  difficulty  with  which  you  are  faced  within  that 
school  system  by  those  both  title  I  and  nontitle  I,  who  do  not  come 
up  to  a  reading  readiness  level  at  the  time  they  ent^r  the  first  grade. 

It  is  a  large  number  of  children  in  both  categories. 

Dr.  Briggs.  It  is  a  diminishing  number  as  this  chart  shows.  A 
dramatic  improvement.  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  a  city  in  the 
United  States  that  has  had  this  kind  of  dramatic  improvement. 

The  point  I  am  ti^^ing  to  make  is,  I  think  that  probably  what  has 
contributed  to^'tliis  improvement  more  than  anything  else  has  been 
our  concentration  of  title  I  moneys  in  the  early  elementary  has 
helped  tremendously  there. 

Mr.  Steiger.  You  have  also  concentrated  on  reading  and  mathe- 
matics ? 

Dr.  Briggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Wliat  percentage  of  the  funds  in  the  Cleveland 
school  system  goes  for  those  two  basic  subjects? 

Dr.  Briggs.  About  75  percent.  You  see  we  can  concentrate  a  little 
more  in  Ohio  because  we  have  gone  to  the  legislature  and  have  re- 
ceived supx)lementary  moneys  which  deal  with  food  service  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  to  the  free  breakfast;  and^  by  the  way,  free  breakfast 
did  as  much  to  improve  educational  achievement  as  some  of  our  ex- 
perimental programs  in  reading  because  children  are  comfortable. 
They  are  in  a  good  frame  of  mind  for  education  and  so  on. 

But  that  has  come  through  supplemental  kinds  of  programs. 

Mr.  Steiger.  In  light  of  that,  do  you  not  agree  that  it  is  possible 
for  us  to  develop  a  |)rogram  that  allow!^  you  to  concentrate  on  those 
that  in  the  Qnie  bill  are  called  educationally  disadvantaged? 

^Vhat  problem  doe^  thnt  pose  for  you? 

Dr.  Briggs.  Every  poor  child  is  educationally  disadvantaged.  Real 
poor.  I  am  talking  about  the  kind  of  poverty  we  have  in  the  Hough 
area  of  Cleveland  where  families  are  broken,  where  mothers  are  on 
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wolfaro,  wlioro  oliildreii  are  not  properly  oriented  to  the  world 
aromid  them,  the  kind  of  stigma  that  is  pnt  on  these  cliildi'en.  It  is 
not  the  kind  of  poverty  that  some  of  ns  knew  baok  in  early  rural 
American  days.  Tt  is  a  poverty  tliat  deals  with  concentration  of 
those  who  have  not.  gone  to  scliooh  adults  who  cannot  ixiad  or  write, 
no  books,  no  mjigazines,  no  nowspapei*s  in  the  homes.  So  what  T  am 
saying  is  if  we  take  one  criteria?  the  kind  of  poverty  you  find  in  a 
Puei'to  Kican  connninrity.  or  in  the  ghetto,  poverty  does  something 
to  childi'en  and  ac]iic\'emcnt  generally  will  be  the  lowest. 

One  of.tiic  nice,  good,  workable  things  about  the  title  T  program  to 
date  lias  been  the  fact  tliat  has  zei'oed  in  on  the  real  problems  of  tlie 
poor  in  cities  like  Cleveland.  . 

Mr.  Stkioku.  You  ai'c  not  suggesting,  are  you,  thi\t  every  child  fi'om 
poverty  family  scores  at  less  +han  the  readiness  level  to  grade  1  through 
grade  7  ? 

Dj*.  Bric.os.  No,  bnt  I  would  .say  to  you  that  in  this  country  the 
closest  correlation  that  we  can  measnre  between  achievement  and  non- 
achievement  conges  riglit  down  to  tlie  r.iattei'  of  economics.  We  just 
took  a  look  the  other  day  at  two  of  our  top  achieving  schools  in  the 
city  of  Cleveland,  one  black  and  one  white.  Those  schools  had  the 
smallest  pei'cent  of  poverty  children,  something  like  1  percent.  They 
are  the  top  achieving  schools  in  the  city  of  Clevelaiid.  One  is  wliite 
and  one  is  black. 

"We  took  a  look  at  the  two  lowest  schools  as  far  as  ach i even i on t  was 
concerned,  one  black  and  one  white  and  in  both  cases  those  were  the 
schools  with  -  he  highest  incidents  of  poverty. 

Now  some  very  bi'ight  children  and  good  achievers  come  out  of 
those  progi'ams  but  if  we  just  use  one  yardstick,  the  be^'^  yardstick 
we  have  yet  seen  is  one  that  deals  with  the  economics  of  tlie  families. 

This  >vas  quite  different  in  early  America  where  avc  had  a  lot  of 
rural  poor  people.  But  that  was  a  different  kind  of  poverty  than  you 
find  in  a  glietto  like  Hough.  x 

Mr.  Stotc.er.  In  all  of  this,  the  problems  that  have  developed  in 
title  T.  which  T  think  nt  least  in  Congress  has  a  veiy  gi*eat  responsi- 
bility to  deal  with,  among  them  the  f  omul  a  and  the  use  of  census 
data,  continue  to  plague  a  number  of  us  and  that  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons that  I  think  there  is  a  search  for  au  alternative  that  allows  yon 
to  deal  Avith  the  most  important  of  the  problems  facing  a  child  in 
tlic  school  system.  ; 

You  have  given  an  eloquent  defense  of  the  poverty  criteria  that 
we  use  now  in  title  T  but  can  you  quite  honestly  give  ns  a  defense  of 
using  1959  census  data  as  the  basis  on  which  we  distribute  the 
money  iu  the  city  of  Cleveland  or  any  other  city  ? 

Di".  BmoGS.  No;  I  think  wc  should  have  the  most  recent  data  pos- 
sible. There,  is  no  question  about,  that. 

Mr.  Stkigkk.  And  you  are  pei'suaded  that  you  shonld  continue  to, 
well  let's  go  to  the  question  of  the  most  i*ecent  data.  Tt  is  now  1073 
so  we  c'lre  going  to  be  using  .1069  data  iu  1974.  That  is  not  very  re- 
cent. Do  you  have  an  alternative  for  us  as  to  how  you  get  more  up- 
to-date  data  on  which  to  make  the  distribution  of  funds? 

Dr.  Brtggs.  No:  I  haven't  given  thought  to  that  delivery  system 
as  far  as  how  recent  the  data  is.  However  I  do  know  this  that  in  o^r 
urban  centers  there  is  still  an  exodus  of  middle  class  who  are  leaving 
the  urban  centers.  ^ 
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Tha  problom  of  poverty  is  hecominof  compoundecl  intlicr  than 
boiiiir  allevintod. 

^Ir.  Stkiokr.  Isn't  ono  of  the  problonis  in  that  snperintendent. 
tliat  i\u  odiicationally  flisadvantapocl  niiddlo  class  child  docs  not  have 
the  b(»nefit  of  tlu»  kind  of  i)ro<iriiTn  available  under  title  !  and  there- 
fore searches  in  many  ways  for  an  easier  situation  in  which  that 
child  can  be  educated  ? 

Dr.  Rriggs.  Yes;  T  think  it  would  be  fine  if  this  Con<xT'c\ss  could 
find  the  kind  of  money  that  would  not  only  take  care  of  all  title  I 
cliildren  l.)ut  also  extend  and  expand  funds  to  other  groups.  That 
would  be  very,  very  excellent,  but  what  worries  me  is  the  fact  that 
as  we  see  an  increase  in  the  number  of  children  from  the  poor  in  our 
cities,  we  do  not  see  today  a  like  increase  in  the  kinds  of  support 
pro<i'i  ams  for  them.  T  have  a  <xreat  deal  of  I'espect  for  the  kinds  of 
pro<ri'ams  we  have  had  because  they  ar-e  v^orkiug. 

As  a  superintendentj  T  have  to  be  pragmatic.  T  have  to  be  for  the 
tliiuirs  that  work.  In  our  city,  the  title  T  program  has  been  one  that 
pi'obably  has  been  the  most  eifective  in  delivering  the  kinds  of  cate- 
gorical money  that  we  could  not  dissipate  and  could  not  use  else- 
where. 

What  T  started  to  say  a  moment  ago  was  that  while  there  still  is 
an  exodus  from  the  city  of  middle  class  people,  the  new  middle  class 
that  is  leaving  oni'  city  is  black. 

In  other  woi'ds.  the  successes  of  our  programs,  I  think,  are  help- 
ing to  bring  economic  independence  to  a  large  mnnber  of  black  peo- 
ple. The  number  of  black  people  living  outside  the  citv  of  Cleveland 
in  1050  was  3.100.  Tn  1<)60,  it  was  8.0OO.  Only  400  "increase  in  10 
vears. 

In  1970,  it  -was  85,000.  Our  projection  for  19T5  is  70,000. 

But  the  point  we  made  on  that  one  chart  we  had  was  that  those 
who  leaA^e  are  the  ones,  those  who. leave  from  our  title  IsSchools,  are. 
the  ones  who  have  jobs  now  who- look  for  new  housing  and  find  it  in 
anotlier  school  district  and  other  suburbs. 

T  would  like  to  say  one  thing  because  you  are  going  to  have  testi- 
mony from  East  Cleveland  this  morning.  Tl^e  one  suburb  that  has 
been  the  recipient  of  the  poor,  really  tlie  only  suburb  around  Cleve- 
land, is  Kast  Cleveland. 

The  problems  that  we  have  in  Cleveland  are  tlie  same  problems 
you  will  henr  about  in  a  few  minutes  from  Mr.  Visci,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  of  East  Cleveland.  We  surronnd  East  Cleveland 
on  throe  sides  bv  ghetto. 

And  the  housing  in  East  Cleveland  is  such  that  welfare  families 
can  go  in  and  rent  in  East  Cleveland.  They  cannot  go  into  Shaker 
Heiglits  and  rent.  They  cannot  go  into  Rocky  River  and  rent,  or 
Bay  Village.  The  concentration  of  welfare  families  is  in  the  city  of 
Cleveland  with  one  exception  and  that  is  East  Cleveland. 

We  ai-e  tlie  only  city  in  the  United  States  that  T  know  of  where 
the  ratio  between  black  and  white  students  has  changed  less  than  1 
percentage  ]>oint  during  a  8-year  period.  It  has  stabilized.  At  one 
time  the  only  people,  leaving  the  city  were  the  white  middle  class. 

Xow,  we  have  created  a  new  black  middle  class.  They  also  now  are 
leaving.  I  would  hope  as  we  look  down  the  road  10  years  that  one  of 
these  days  we  arc  going  to  see  a  turn  around  with  a  new  group  of 
-people  coming  back  into  the  city. ' 
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This  probably  will  not  happen  until  something  happens  to  hous- 
ing and  v:q  can  clean  out  hundreds  of  acres  of  slum  homes.  This 
year  between  January  1  and  middle  of  February,  we  had  2.000 
major  fires  in  Cleveland.  The  process  of  cleaninjr  out  a  lot  of  this 
area  is  occurring:  every  night.  The  children  -who  live  in  those  areas 
live  in  terror.  Their  parents  live  in  terror.  They  don't  know  but 
what  their  liome  may  ffo  next  because  of  vandalism. 

That  is  why  at  this  moment  in  history,  I  am  comfortable  with 
title  I.  I  am  selfish  to  say  I  would  like  to  have  more  of  title  I 
money.  But  whatever  system  the  Federal  Government  has  to  attack 
the  educational  problems  of  children  in  the  city,  I  hope  that  it  is  a 
comfortable  delivery  system  that  really  reaches  us  and  as  the  super- 
intendent of  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  United  States  I  want  to 
say  that  we  are  comfortable  with  title  I. 

We  do  not  have  great  problems  with  it  because  it  is  delivering 
money  and  I  am  also  optimistic  about  some  things  that  are  happen- 
ing v^hen  we  look  at  the  other  end. 

This  morning  I  have  been  testifying  about  the  lower  end  c"C  the 
educational  spectrum  particularly  the  first  three  grades.  But  as  I. 
look  at  the  five  high  schools  in  the  innercity  of  Cleveland,  the  high 
school  that  has  the  least  amount  of  vandalism  in  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land, in  the  last  6  months,  is  East  Technical  High  School,  all  black, 
located  in  the  ghetto. 

Something  good  is  happening  there.  In  a  6-month  period  we  had 
only  one  broken  window.  The  second  high  school  as  far  as  lowness 
of  vandalism  is  John  Hay,  also  in  the  inner  city.  Something  is  start- 
ing to  happen  in  the  inner  city  that  is  A'ery  good. 

Also  from  our  five  high  schools  in  the  inner  city  of  Cleveland  we 
have  had  100-percent  increase  in  4  years  of  children  going  to  college. 

We  also  have  had  a  record  now  over  a  5-  or  6-year  period  of  95- 
percent  placement  on  jobs. 

I  think  some  things  are  happening  in  the  city  that  allow  us  to  be 
optimistic.  The  federal  moneys  have  made  all  of  the  difference  mi  the 
world.  Money  for  food,  money  for  education  and  so  on.  Without 
them,  we  would  have  had  a  horrible  and  a  hopeless  situation. 

Mr.  Stktger.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  PKmaxs.  Mr.  Lehman? 

Mr.  Lehman".  Dr.  Briggs,  how  long  have  you  been  superintendent 
of  the  Cleveland  School  System? 

Dr.  Brtggs.  Welh  sir,  I  have  been  superintendent  of  the  Cleveland. 
School  System  for  0  years.  This  makes  me  the  dean  of  any  of  tlie  10 
largest  cities  in  the  United  States.  The  average  now  is  around  2 
years.  ^ 

We  have  a  meeting  of  city  superintendents  twice  a  year.  I  used  to 
attend.  I  don't  any  more  because  I  see  nothing  but  strangers  there. 
We  take  one-half  of  the  meeting  introducing  tlie  new  superintend- 
ents. I  have  been  there  9  years.  I  just  signed  a  contract  with  the 
board  of  education  for  4  more  years  in  Cleveland. 

Mr  Lehmax.  That  was  a  loaded  question. 

Dr.  Briggs.  I  recognized  it  as  such,  Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  Letoxax.  And  all  -^f  the  implications  involved  in  this,  I  as- 
sure you,  are  due  to  the  problems  that  involve  our  inner  city  schools. 
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T  will  have  to  got  to  niiothoi'  mooting  but  T  am  always  sorry  you  are 
not  still  going  to  tlie  mooting  with  tliese  strange  snperintcndonts  be- 
cause I  know  one  suporintendp.nt.  yon  wonld  probably  still  recognize 
and  that  is  our  superintendent  from  Dade  County. 
Dr.  Briggs.  Yes. 

Chairman  Pekktxs.  Mr.  Benitez? 
.  !Mr.  Bexttez.  Thank  you. 

In  the  first  place  congratulations.  I  think  evei^/jody  appreciated 
that  you  have  done  a  wonderful  job,  ^Nlr.  Briggs.  and  that  you  love 
schools  and  ohildz^en  and  parficularly  the  deprived  children. 

Xow  as  a -person  who  hiinself  has  devoted  30  years  to  dealing  with 
the  deprived  students  at  a  univei-sity,  I  wish  to  confer  with  tlie  dis- 
tinguislied  chairman  of  tliis  gi'oup  and  raise  with  you  the  question 
and  the  issue  that  for  myself,  I  would  like  the  court  order  to  stay 
and  that  you  should  be  sent  to  jail  because  I  believe  it  will  only  be 
througli  such  dramatic  demonstrations  of  the  injustices  of  a  situa- 
tion that  the  community  nt  large  and  perhaps  the  Congress  itself 
and  even  the  administi'atioil  will  realize  the  impropriety  of  a  situa- 
tion where  young  people  are  condemned  hi  advance  because  of  inad- 
equate economic  facilities  to  a  future  of  inadequacy. 

T  would  t])ink  that  you  are  enough  of  a  good  teacher  to  be  liopeful 
that  that  happens  and  that  you  serve  as  an  example  of  wliat  should 
not  occur. 

May  I  have  a  reply  ? 

Dr.  Briggs.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  might  suggest  that  if  I  do  go  to  jail, 
I  would  welcome,  if  it  could  be  arranged  with  the  warden,  for  a 
next  hearing  of  .tliis  committee,  if  you  would  like  to  have  me  as  a 
witness,  if  you  would  come  over  to  the  prison  I  would  be  happy  to 
be  a  witness. 

]Mr,  Bexttez.  I  think  that  would  be  very  good.  Let  me  add  in  this 
connection  that  in  Puerto  Rico  when  we  decided  to  make  a  higlier 
education  available  for  every  noor  student  in  Puerto  Rico,  we  passe  i 
a  special  law  providing  that  if  tlie  funds  were  not  available  as  afj- 
proprif  ted.  the  proper  authority  and  actioni^  of  the  school  authori- 
ties; in  om*  case  of  the  Uuivel'sity  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  overdraft 
wonld  be  authorized  airahist  the  emergency  funds  of  Puerto  Rico. 

And  tlir.ough  tliat  lormula  we  were  able  to  provide  additional  ed- 
ucation for  hundreds  of  lawyers,  doctors,  engineers  and  teachers 
througluit  Puerto  Rico.  I  think  that  is  not  a  bad  possiblity  to  con- 
sider. 

Chainnan  Perktxr.  Any  further  questioning? 

Let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Superintendent,  if  there  would  be  any  reluct- 
ance on  yom-  *pa)*t  if  we  needed  to  recall  j^ou  somewliere  along  the 
line  after  the  administration  sends  up  the  legislation  and  we  have 
had  to  study  the  legislatioiu  to  see  how  any  suggestion  or  plans  that 
they  may  have  would  fit  into  your  school  system  or  whether  it  would 
intenmpt  your  school  system,'  and  I  am  directing  my  assistant,  lilr. 
Jennings,  to  send  you  a  copy  of  that  legislation  when  it  comes  up  so 
that  you  can  study  it.  At  least  I  would  like  to  have  your  reaction  to 
it.  It  may  be  tliat  we  may  want  to  recall  you  somewhere  along  the 
line. 

Dr.  Briggs.  I  would  be  very  happy  to  be  available  to  this  commit- 
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Chuir-naii  Perktks.  Give  us  briefly  tlie  amount  of  money  that  you 
rr.ocivod  from  title  I  ? 
Dr.  BnrGGS.  8.6  million. 

Clniirman  Pekkixs.  To  break  it  down,  bow  is  that  8.G  million 
speiit — on  how  inany  projects? 

Dr.  BiUGGS.  Tweh-e  different  projects.  Each  of  them  are  described 
in  this  brochure  tliat  we  have  giveii. 

Chaii-man  Perktks.  Any  further  questioning? 

Thank  you  very  much  Dr.  Briggs.  We  appreciate  your  appearance 
here  this  morning. 

TJic  next  witness  is  Mr,  Leonard  Visc^  su])erintendent.  East 
Cleveland. 

STATEMENT  OF  LEONARD  VISCI,  SUPEEINTENBENT,  EAST  CLEVE- 
LAND  CITY   SCHOOL   DIST^RICT,   EAST   CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Mr,  Viscr,  My  name  is  Leonard  Visci,  I  am  superintendent  of  a 
school  district  which  is  an  innercity  suburb  of  Cleveland,  The  name 
of  the  district  is  the  East  Cleveland  School  District. 

I  believe  that  a  brief  description  of  the  community  would  be  in 
order.  It^  is  an  ijinercity  suburb  of  43,000  people  crammed  into  3.2 
square  miles  bordered  on  three  sides  by  the  city  of  Cleveland. 

The  past  10  3^ears  and  more  realistically  the  past  6  years  our 
school  population  has  changed  from  99  percent  white  population  to 
97  percent  black. 

The  New  York  Times  has  referred  to  us  as  testing  grounds  for 
changeover  challenge.  Little  did  they  know, 

*^\Tiile  our  tax  duplicate  declined  dramatically  and  I  might  add 
more  than  any  other  city  in  Cuyahoga  County,  our  enrollment 
soared.  Individual  income  declined  and  expenses  went  up.  We  did, 
however,  attempt  to  meet  the  challenge  in  the  following  ways. 

We  increased  our  tax  millage  for  schools  from  18.4  mills  in  1962 
to  48.5  today.  A  total  of  over  70  mills  for  total  community  use, 

I  might  add  that  while  our  millage  went  up  percentage- wise  more 
than  any  other  community  in  the  State  of  Ohio,- the  income  of  the 
parents  sending  their  children  to  the  East  Cleveland  Sclioo'/s  has  re- 
mained  at  $5,200.  The  total  community  average  income  is  $9,6  00, 

Oiir  people  did  vote  for  the  millage  consistently  %vith  over  60  per- 
cent majority. 

Additional  pei'sonuel  were  hired  to  bring  pupil-teacher  ratio  to  a 
high  in  one  building  which  is  a  nontitle  I  school  at  24  to  1,  to  a  low 
of  16  to  1  in  title  I  school. 

We  did  build  a  new  $3,5  million  vocational  school  and  incidentally 
we  are  the  only  school  system  in  Ohio  with  one  high  school  that  did 
get  permission  to  build  our  own  vocational  school. 

The  reason  for  this  was  the  "^^ct  that  the  additional  suburban 
areas  refused  to  go  into  a  joint  venture  with  us  because  I  don't  be-  v 
live  the  superintendents  could  sell  our  clientele  to  their  community. 

We  completely  rebuilt  one  clementaiY  school  and  added  new  sec- 
tions to  four  of  the  others.  These  are  just  the  tools.  With  limited  re- 
sources, we  knew  we  liad  to  utilize  all  available  resources,  both 
within  and  without  the  commimity.  These  resources  consisted  of 
Q  OIC,  Urban  League,  Citv  Hall,  colleges,  universities — ^businesses, 
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sucli  as  Genera]  Electric  and  foundations  sucli  as  ISIarfha  Holden. 
Jennings  wliidi  liave  been  very  lielpfid  to  us. 

We  utili/^od  cultural  institutions.  We  do  have  a  Center  in  Cleve> 
land  in  which  v.e  have  a  Health  Museum,  Art  Museum,  Museum  of 
Natural  Histovy,  National  History  and  the  like. 

We  have  utilized  these.  We  have  also  gone  to  extended  use  of  our 
school  buildings.  Basically  we  looked  at  our  local  needs  and  where 
approximatly  50  percent  of  our  students  were  coming  from  homes 
supported  by  ADC  fvnds  we  had  to  center  onto  the  problems  of  the 
disadvantaged. 

Title  I  forced  us  in  the  late  sixties  to  look  at  our  total  program. 
Like  many  we  thought  of  it  as  tutorial  ojid/for  summer  school  pro- 
,gra?n.  Head.start  findings  pointed  out  that  the  typical  disadvantaged 
child  has  an  intellectual  deficiency  of  2  years  when  they  come  to 
school.  It  follows  then  that  we  hud  two  problems. 

Problem  one  involved  getting  that  cliild  to  accomplish  within  1 
year  a  1-year  growth. 

Problem  two  involved  sustaining  that  pace  slowly  but  surely  to 
take  up  the  slack  produced  by  2  years  differences  prior  to  his  coming 
to  school. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  achieve  these  two  objectives,  we  felt  that  as 
much  money  as  we  could  p..t  into  it  that  was  based  upon  categorical 
aid  would  better  be  able  to  solve  onr  objectives. 

I  have  some  strong  feelings  about  non categorical  aid, 

Fii'st  of  all,  and  I  beg  your  pardon,*  but  I  am  not  as  clever  as  Dr, 
Briggs  on  this  and  I  don't  have  a  union  to  contend  with,  but  nonca- 
tegorical  aid  can  easily  be  diverted  from  its  original  intent.*  ^ 

Teacher  salaries  and  others  and  I  must  say  the  word  nonprofes- 
.sioiials,  those  thf\t  would  strike  ?n  a  school  system  when  there  is  no 
money  available  ^^iffuse  such  funding. 

■  -leftover  aid  after  the  loot  has  basically  been  diffused,  would  be 
utilized  for  continuation  of  existing  school  programs  most  of  which 
w^oU'd  be  more  of  the  same.  Many  of  these  weren't  successful,  in  the 
first  place  with  the  disadvantaged. 

In  no  way  could  I  see  tliat  there  would  be  any  assurance  that 
money  given  on  noncategorical  basis  would  be  spent  to  meet  local, 
State  or  national  priorities  for  education. 

The  best  argument  of  r/Jl  that  these  funds  should  be  categorical  is 
the  fact  that  title  I  huT  Veen  translated  into  successful  programs  for 
disadvantaged  children. 

Jly  submitted  statements  can  show  where  children  who  have  par- 
ticipated in  programs  funded  by  Federal  Government  increased  in 
achievement  from  30  to  100  percent. 

We  now  feel  that  in  our  primary  grades  at  least,  our  clientele  can 
successfully  compete  with  their  suburban  peers, . 

A  couple  of  things  that  I  would  particularly  like  to  refer  to  is  the 
fact  that  Federal  programs  such  as  title  I'have  been  able  to  be 
placed  into  buildngs  and  have  had  a- definite  litect  upon  not  only  the 
student  but  important  to  us  in  our  particular  situation  is  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  the  effect  upon  the  teacher. 

We  put  in  two.  programs.  One  is  an  extended  school  year.  One- 
third  of  our  students  in  elementary  schools  go  on  a  11  months  school 
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basis*  Intermingled  with  this  are  1,  2  and  3  week  sessions  with  the 
\\arioiis  miiseiwns. 

We  meet  with  those  teacliers  of  those  museums  and  we  go  over  the 
type  of  thing  we  tliink  should  be  done. 

The  ^3econd  pj*ograni  is  that  we  have  a  teacher  retraining  program. 
A  teacher  retraining  program  in  an  innercity  school  is  extremely  im- 
portant. 

We  have  six  colleges  working  with  us,  having  professors  in  our 
schools  all  day,  having  classes  on  our  campus,  not  on  theirs,  and  we 
have  attempted  to  change  attitudes. 

We  feel  that  title  I  has  changed  attitudes,  has  changed -the  atti- 
tude of  the  disadvaiitaged  so  that  learning  can  take  place.  We  made 
a  calculated  risk  right  off  the  bat  by  placing  the  majority  of  our 
money  in  the  primary  grades  to  the  exclusion  of  the  high  school. 

We  have  now  worked  from  the  primary  to  upper  elementary  to 
junior  high,  and  have  had  success  at  all  levels,  and  will  in  Septem- 
ber of  this  coming  year  start  a  retraining  and  11  month  school  year 
program  at  the  high  school  as  well.  ^ 

We  put  in  some  programs  that  have  been  very  effective.  We  put  in 
some  that  have  flopped.  Those  that  have  flopped  have  been  for  the 
•  most  part  with  our  own  moneys.  These  were  placed  upon  us  by  var- 
ious pressure  groups  and  have  really  added  ver^y  little  and  very  sim- 
ply puit,  gentlemen,  the  thing  that  we  have  tried  to  do  vith  all  of 
onr  pro<2;i:ams  is  to  say  when  our  child  comes  out.  of  school  he  must 
readj  write,  add  and  subtract,  and  get  along  with  others. 

If  we  can  do  that,  the  black  history,  and  all  of  the  other  stuff  that 
pressure  groups  put  on  you,  are  incidental. 

If  we  can  do  this  and  we  have  time  and  money  left,  fine,  we  will 
cover  the  water  front. 

A  couple  of  things  that  , concern  me,  one  in  particular  involving 
some  of  the  Federal  programs,  and  one  that  I  think  Could  be  easily 
covered.  Frankly  I  think  that  teachers  in  title  I  should  be  able  to 
teach  other  teachers  within  that  building,  to  train  them,  and  to  re- 
train them. 

This  is  not  possible  right  now. 

The  second  point  that  I  think  that  we  haVv'^  to  ^:'oncem  ourselves 
with  is  on  the  horr^b  front.  All  the  way  along  from  the  pre-school, 
right  on  through  the  junior  :iigh  we  must  have  ommittees  of  par- 
ents. These  committees  of  parents  basically  must  .be  able  to  make 
dramatic  changes  within  the  curriculum. 

This  has  to  be  afforded  to  them.  As  a  result  of  this  community  in- 
t  rest, -Dr.  Briggs  had  &qme  interesting  examples. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  one  to  you. 

Four  years  ago  we  had  $68,000  worth  of  vandalism  in  the 
buildngs  that  were  title  I  schools.  This  past  summer  we  had  $400 
wortli  of  damage  in  the  title  I  schools. 

Part  of  this  is  because  of  parental  interest.  Part  of  this  is  because 
of  our  e-;^ter.ded  school  year  where  ?;ho  children  are  there.  Part  of  it 
is  the  fact  we  hiwe  extended  the  program  beyond  the  normal  course 
of  the  day  up  until  8,  9,  and  10  o'clock  in  the  evenings  for  adults  be- 
cause adult  edu'^ation  is  also  an  importp.nt  part  in  our  community. 

In  spite  of  ali  of  th\ss  let  me  show  yon  at  least  one  type  of  thing 
that  we  constantly  run  into  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  ::ialled  to  the 
committee's  attention. 
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An  QxnmplG  is  the  Innch  program  in  which  we  were  asked  to  start 
a  hmeh  program  3  years  ago.  We  were  given  65  cents  per  lunch. 

This  your  we  were  cut  to  35  cents  per  linich.  Yet  anybody  who 
went  on  a  milk  program  in  tlic  State  of  Oliio  which  meant  all  of  the 
economically  wealthy  suburban  scliools  went  from  4  cents  a  bottle  of 
milk  to  5  cents. 

So  in  realtiy  what  has  happened  is  that  those  that  have,  get  and 
those  that  don't,  won't. 

That  is  exactly  the  way  it  is.  These  are  the  types  of  things  th  "lo 
concern  us. 

The  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  has  just  cancelled  or  so  we 
have  been  told.  Within  30  days  the  social  security  progx-am  title 
IV-A,  will  be  excluding  East  Cleveland.  We  have  commitments  run- 
ning through.  October  of  next  year  with  approximately  $480,000  and 
w'e.were  told  within  30  days  programs  are  going  to  be  curtailed.  Our 
contractual  obligations  go  through  October.  This  does  not  present  a 
peace  of  mind  to  me  as  a  sujoerintendent  of  my  district.  AVe  need 
conthuiity  of  financial  planning. 

I  thank  you  for  your  time. 

[Prepared  statement  of  jMr.  Visci  follows :] 

.  Testimony  By  Leoxard  A.  Viscr,  Superixtexdext,  East  CLEVELAxn  City 
School  District,  East  Cleveland,  Ohio  preface,  east  CLEVELA^'D  city 

SCHOOLS 

The  East  Cleveland  City  School  district  encompasses  three  squore  miles  and 
approxhnately  44,000  people,  The  school  buildings,  servicing  approximately 
8,400  students,  consist  of  one  high  school,  one  junior  high,  six  elementary 
schools,  and  a  newly  dedicated  vocational  educational  building. 

The  East  Cleveland  community  has  undergone  significant  changes  since  1965. 
Bordering  upon  the  Cleveland-Glenville  area,  the  community  began  to  experi- 
ence rapid  changes  in  its  racial,  socio-economic  composition.  Since  1965  the  ra- 
cial composition  of  the  community,  has  increased  from  five  percent  black  and 
95  percent  white  to  75  percent  black  and  25  percent  white.  The  change  within 
tlie  school  .population  was  even  more  pronounced  proceeding  frv,ja  five  percent 
.  of  the  student  population  being  black  to  the  present  99  percent  black  student 
population. 

The  percenu^e  of  home  ownership  in  1965  was  the  highest  in  the  metropoli- 
tan area  and  the  lowest  by  1970.  Similarly,  family  income  has  been  reduced  to 
the  second  lowest  in  the  area  while  the  unemployment  rate  has  increased  to 
more  than  300  percent  of  the  national  average. 

With  the  city  hAng  ran!:ed  second  lowest  in  per  capita  income  in  the  county, 
the  numbe:  of  families  subsirting  at  or  below  poverty  guidtlines  as  established 
by  the  fpderal  government  is  between  75  80  percent  of  the  total  family  pop- 
ulation 

The  mv*  .  r  of  children  from  welfai  .^amllies,  who  are  enrolled  in  the 
schools,  mi}  vvrn  an  increase  from  1965  of  one  and  one-half  percent  to  40  per- 
cent in  1^T<?  .o  50  Tiercent  in  1973. 

Althougi:  ctie  East  Cleveland  City  Schools  has  experienced  further  decline  In 
monies  available  for  general  expenditure  indicated  from  drastic  reductions  on 
taxable  property  evaluation,  the  comniunity  has  consistantly  passes  school 
bond  and  f.;perating  levies  to  a  point  where  the  school  tax  rate  is  among  the 
highest  in  the  county.  These  increases  have  been  in  large  part  used  tc  offset 
the  growth  in  student  population  while  maintainig  a  teacher-pupil  ratio  be^w 
25  to  1.  ' 

The  present  staff  of  teaching,  personnel  has  undergone  a  turnover  approach- 
ing 100  percent  within  the  last  eight  years,  with  the  staff  having  an  average 
of  four  years  experience.  The  student  popiilktiom  has,  also,  undergone  a  turn- 
over. Dropout  rate  and  non-attendance  of  students  has  been  on  the  uprise/, 
while  achievement  patterns  haveubeen  in  tlie  decline. 

.Using  nationally  normed  achievement  test  results  from  past  school  years,  re- 
O    'ch  revealed  that  students  in  East  Cleveland  elementary  schools  were  . 
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acliievinr:,  on  the  average,  betw^i^en  three  to  four  months  below  gracle  level  for 
each  school  year  attended.  Upon  entrance  into  junior  Iiigli,  therefnro,  n  .student 
would  conceivably  be  from  two  to  three  years  heldw  placeniont.  Furthermore, 
children  upon  entering  kindergarten  ami  iirst  grade  were  extremely  deficient  in 
basic  learning  skills  such  as  perceptual  development,  gross  motor  coordination, 
ami  social  maturation  skills.  These  deficiencies  have  only  compounded  and 
caused  a  spiralling  eftect  upon  the  attainment  of  desirable  educational  objec- 
tives. 

In  1965  a  major  "breakthrough  for  disadvantaged  children  occurred  when  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  passed  legislation  providing  funding  under  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  to  improve  educational  quality  and 
opportunity  to  children. 

In  effect  Congress  recognized  the  necessary  educational  impoverishment  of 
some-  of  our  urban  and  rural  schools.  Not  only  has  the  focus  been  transferre<l 
to  the  major  educational  problems  in  the  United  States,  but  the  Act  also  pro- 
vided recommendations  and  *solution.s  to  the  existing  dilennna.  Tliis  was  accom- 
lilished  by  providing  categorical  funding  for  specified  educational  bbjec*ives. 
Little  doubt  exists  in  anyone's  ;':iind  that  without  the  impetus  provided  by 
Congress,  /it tie  or  no  innovative  programs  would  ha^Te  been  undertaken  by  pub- 
lic schools  or  universities.  Title  I  and  Title  III  have  fostered  this  spirit  of  ad- 
venture in  education.  A  second  major  breakthrough  may  occur  with  the  pas- 
sage of  HH  GO  and  IIR  16.  In  addition  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  in  California 
clearly  demonstrates  the  inherent  value  encompassed  in  these  bills  by 
maintaining  its  concern  for  the  disadvantaged  child  and  attending  to  the  prob- 
lem of  disparity  ir  educational  opportunity  resulting  from  unequal  funding 
procedures  in  effect  throughout  the  United  Stales.  Even  with  the  maxhnum 
benefits  derived  from  Title  I,  school  systems  with  high  concentration  of  disad- 
vantaged children  still  siifnd  less  monies  for  education  for  their  highlv  needy 
children  than  is  siHJnt  for  edtication  for  the  more  endowed  child  residing  in 
the  more  affluent  suburbs. 

The  position  of  the  edncationsl  community  of  East  Cleveland,  Ohio,  its 
Board  of  Education,  and  its  administrative  and  teaching  staff  conunend.^  the 
House  of  Representatives  Committee  on  education  and  labor  for  this  prbposed 
legislation  and  wirhes  to  go  on  record  in  favor  of  intent  of  this  legislation. 

The  position  of  the  East  Cleveland  system  has  not  been  derived  frivolously 
and  without  serious  analysis  of  the  total  situation  affecving  the  education  of 
black  children  in  urban  schools. 

The  earmarking  of  ESEA  funds  r Titles  I  through  VI)  for  specific  categori- 
cal objectives  has  significant  educational  advantages  for  children.  Little  doubt 
exists  that  most  school  superintendents  would  prefer  the  obtaining  of  funding 
with  little  or  no  strings  attached.  By  the  very  same  token  a  valid  assumption 
can  be  made  that  if  the  funds  were  provided  under  a  no-string-basis,  no  addi- 
tional planning  or  objectives  for  the  direct  educationnl  benefit  of  students 
would  be  forthcoming  than  already  exist  in  educational  systems.  Unfortu- 
nately, many  school  systems  fail  lO  establish  for  themselves  realistic  goals  and 
objectives  for  the  children  they  serve. 

To  attempt  to  justify  East  Cleveland's  position  on  a  purely  philosophical 
basis  woiikl,  unfortunately,  result  in  continuous  and  unresolved  debate.  The 
proof  of  East  Cleveland's  position,  however,  can  be  better  argued  on  very  con- 
crete eeoiomica?  basis.  The  argiunent  is  very  simple. 

If  funding  could  be  provided  for  school  systems  without  the  benefit  of  direc- 
tion as  provided  in  Title  I,  these  revenues  would  become  nothing  more  than  a 
bone  to  be  shared  by  all  the  existing  factions  in  the  educational  community. 
First  in  line  for  share  of  the  monies  would  be  teachers'  unions  aud  associa- 
tions. These  groups  have  consistently  resorted  to  unprofessional  tactics,  e.g.^ 
strikes,  when  uncommitted  monies  are  not  being  spent  on  salaries.  ^loreover, 
absolutely  no  evidence  exists  to  support  the  position  that  increasing  teachers* 
salaries  would  result  in  increasing  the  quality  of  education.  In  fact  studies 
have  shown  that  teacher  bonuses  through  contracted  instruction  have  not  sig- 
nnicantly  raised  the  achievement  level's  of  students.  Moreover,  if  increases  in 
teacher  salaries  were  to  occur  as  the  re.sult  of  direct  federal  assistance,  the 
net  effect  would  be  the  erosion  of  th<^  American  dollar  raised  and  provided  for 
by  local  communities  in  general  revenues.  For  if  the  cost  of  teachers  is  raised,- 
increased  costs  would  occur  among  all^other  interested  parties.  The  final  condi- 
tion would  be  a  reduction  in  the  purchasing  r-.wer  of  the  school  systeai  and 
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its  revenues.  It  is  of  paramount  importance  at  the  present  time  to  provide 
maxiniutu  utilization  of  f>cl\ool  funds  wliicli  can  only  bo  assured  wlion  educa- 
tional guule lines  are  established  for  piogranimatic  and  qualitative  projects. 
Furthermore,  it  can  1)0  contended  that  i.'  the  educational  processes  presently 
practiced  in  major  school  systems  with  high  concentrations  of  disadvantaged 
children  arc  inndL<iuatc  and  have  failed,  why  should  one  assnme  that  expan- 
sion of  these  programs  or  continuation  of  tJiem,  which  would  be  the  effect 
bestowed  by  indiscriminate  funding,  would  have  any  other  results?  The  litera- 
ture is  replete  with  criticisms  of  the  failings  of  urban  education.. These  criti- 
cisms likewise  indicate  that  the  failure  is  not  merely  financial  but  a  failure  of 
school  systems  to  develop  positive  productive  programs  ^reared  to  the  issues 
and  needs  of  ^^le  disadvantaged  child.  This  is  precisely  whiit  will  occur  if  cate- 
gorical funding  is  disbanded  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Everyone  has  tlie  right,  including  the  Federal  Government,  to  expect  a 
return  for  every  dollar  spent.  This  return  should  reflect  improvement  in  the 
education  of  the  disadvantaged  child.  An  over-simplification  of  the  problems  of 
educating  the  disadvantaged  child  may  be  summarized  by  the  following  two 
statemcntii : 

1.  Every,  attempt  must  be  made  to  eradicate  the  deficit  that'  the  disadvan- 
taged child  brings  to  the  educational  process  upon  entering  first  grade. 

2.  Having  once  entered  the  mainstream  of  the  educational  process  the  goals 
should  be  to  provide  tlje  enuiyalent  educational  advancement  as  occurs  with 
the  non-disadvantaged  claild— that  is,  one  year  of  growth  for  one  year  of 
instruction. 

These  over-simplified  objectives  imply  a  drastic  change  in  the  learning  patterns 
of  the  disadvantaged  child  whether  lie  be  appalacliian,  black,  Indian,  or  chi- 
c:*no.  In  educational  jargon  the  learning  pattern  of  these  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren is  characterized  as  between  five  to  seven  months  of  learning  growth  each 
year.  In  effect  this  means  the  majority  of  them  fail  to  achieve  an  eighth  grade 
education.  For  this  reason,  tlie  inherent  value  of  programmatic  and  categorical 
aid  provided  by  Title  I  must  att<.;nd  to  the  major  issue  and  alter  the  learning 
patterns  of  disadvantaged  children.  The  importance  of  this  statement  cannot 
be  fully  appreciated  without  making  a  further  distinction.  There  are  schools 

—  with  disadvantaged  children  and  there  are  schools  with  Lisadvantage<l  school 

systems.  The  strategies  to  changing  the  learning  patterns  in  each  must  differ. 

In  systems  with  disadvantaged  children  we  are  implying  the  vast  majority 
of  students  may  be  categorized  as  normal  with  a  small  percentage  of  students 
who  are  in  fact  disadvantaged.  In  this  situation  the  programmatic  strategies 
aimed  at  upgrading  the  educational  accomplishments  for  the  handicapped 
learner  should  and  can  be  described  as  a  limited  impact  program.  A  limited 
impact  program  is  one  where  all  th(:  benefits  derived  from  a  prograij.  are  so 
instituted  as  to  affect  only  those  specific  indivitluals  presently  labeled  as  disad- 
vantaged. Benefit_s_ex tending  to  other  than  those  specified  can  be  adequately 
provided  in  the  second  principle  contained  in  the  legislation  HR  16.  It  is  not 
required  to  essentially  alter  the  coarse  and  direction  of  those  educational 
school  systems  which  already  are  satiFfactorily  meeting  the  nettds  of  the 
majority  of  their  children. 

In  school  systems  that  are  disadvantaged  the  majority  of. students  qualify 
for  the  categorical  and  programmatic  benefits  of  Title  I.  In  these  instances 
programs  provided  for  by  thi^  Federal  Government  should  attempt  to  provide 
maximum  educational  impact.  To  limit  tlic  effect  of  a  program  to  a  restricted 
fe'.v  within  a  system  when  so  many  require  the  advantages  of  the  prog'Tij^^.  has 
the  same  effect  as  short  changing  the  intent  and  objectives  of  the  Federal  GoV' 
ernment  in  up-grading  the  level  of  opportunity  for  major  pockets  of  disadvan- 
taged children.  An  accidental  chai^ge  or  appendage  to.che  Instructional  program 
will  result  in  limited  effects  and  limited  improvements.  This  has  occurred  fre- 
quently as  is  evidenced  by  examination  of  evaluatic  i  of  Title  I  programs  in 
disadvautap  kI  school  systems-. 

The  overall  achievement  levels  of  children  as  as  maturing  competency 
in  controlled  behavior  has  shown  little  advancement.  This  has  been  the  crlti- 
cisjn  (^of  the  Coleman  Report  and  Jencks  Report.  This  is  not  saying  that  educa- 
tors'must  accept  this  status  position.  On  the  contrary  the  East  Cleveland 
school  system  has  reviewed  the  need  as  one  which  requires  change  or  modifi- 
cation in  the  essential  structure  of_the  educational  program.  That  every  dollar 
.spent  for  improvement  in  quality  education  contributes  to  the-  process  which 
will  be  ongoing  rather  than  limiting  i;  to  the  product. 
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I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  four  programs  implemented  in  the 
East  Cleveland  school  system.  These  are  four  from  approximately  forty,  but 
they  represent  e.^sential  changes  in  the  instructional  processes  within  the 
school  system  resulting  in  concrete,  objective,  qualitative  improvement  for  par- 
ticlpants. 

First  is  a  program  in  Early  Childhood  Development  for  four  and  Ave  year 
old  children.  The  sources  of  funding  for  this  project  have  been  ESEA  Title  I 
and  Health,  Educfltion  and  Welfare  (EPDA)  project.  Prior  to  the  iuiplementa- 
tion  of  this  project  East  Cleveland  children  arrived  at  the  threshold  of  tlieir 
educational  experiences  with  an  average  deficit  of  more  than  two  years  in  lin- 
guistic, perceptual,  and  cognitive  skills.  A  deficit  so  vast  that  any  compensa- 
tory program  provided  during  the  elementary  years  would  be  hard-pressed  to 
eliminate.  Within  one  year  of  implementing  its  program,  based  on  concrete 
measurablo  test  results,  the  average  level  of  skills  has  been  raised  from  the 
deficit,  described  to  a  level  that  w^o^ild  place  them  well  above  the  national 
mean.  'Ih  fact,  the  average  for  t>ie  system  has  been  raised  to  the  point  wiiere 
the  mean  achievement  level  for  \"ie  sjstem  is  at  the  65th  percentile.  Not  only 
has  this  feat  been  attained  once  -  ion  completing  of  its  first  year  of  impleinen- 
.  tation,  but  has  continued  to  improve  upon  this  performance  for  every  succeed- 
ing claPs  of  students  extending  over  a  three-year  period. 

The  second  program  for  your  consideration  is  entitled  The  Ec.st  Cleveland 
Enriolied  and  EivteMed  School  Year  Program.  This  program  essenvially  is  built 
around  the  needs  of  the  pupil.  School  begins  in  September  and  concludes  in 
Jmy.  Despite  the  lengthened  school  year  the  child  attends  no  mo/e  than  15 
additional  school  days.  Its  intent  is  \o  improve  achievement  and  motiration  of 
students.  Fifteen  percent  of  the  children  in  the  East  Cle^'elaud  school  system 
participate  in  the  program.  The  project  was  initiated  in  pilot  foi:m  imder 
ESEA  Title  III  and  continues  under  federal  funding.  It  incori>orates  the  major 
cultural  community  resou^'ces  within  the  Greater  Cleveland  Jlttropolitan  area 
as  its  major  motivational  thrust  whereby  children  veceive  in-dep;li  instruction 
for  one  week  periods  of  time  interspersed  ttiroughout  and  between  *  e  various 
institutions.  A  secondary  result  occurring  trom  this  program-  is.  thai;  some  of 
the  institutions  involved  in  this  program  i^^ave  achieved  national  reco^riition 
for  promotion  of  the  best  educational  progrims  provided.  Briefly,  children  in 
grades  one  through  eight  attend  school  In  six,  six-week  segments — four  weeks 
of  schooling,  one  w^eek  of  vacation,  and  one  w^eek  ir  residence  at  a  cultural 
community  c  enter.  As  a  result  of  chis  program  children  and  parents  can  be 
described  as  rhe  most  "tuned-in  and  tuned-Oi:  '  ap  ever  to  attend  an  East 
Cleveland  §chool.  More  significantly,  however,  i^ce  the  achievement  changes 
that  h&ve  resulted  among  children  participating  in  the  program.  In  the  most 
humbled  of  expressions,  it  nan  be  absolutely  stated  that  the  program  has 
achieved  a  change  in  tVe  learning  patterns  of  participants. 

In  grades  one,  twc  and  three  the  mean  improvement  in  achievement  scores 
was  15  ptTcent,  In  grades  four  through  six  the  mean  improvement  was  45  per- 
cent. The  range  of  improvement  varied  between  15-:<00  percent  among  elemen- 
tary participants. 

The  third  project  undertaken  by  the  East  Cleveland  school  system  Is  a  pro- 
gram for  the  redevelopment  and  retraining  of  teachers*  skills  for  diagnostic 
teaching.  This  encompasses  35  percent  of  the  present  staff  in  the  East  Cleve- 
land School  system.  It  is  so  coordinated  that  the  entire  stafC  of  a  school  is  and 
must  become  involved  so  as  not  only  to  assure  that  the  competencies  of  teach- 
ers are  improved,  but  also  timt  there  is  a  guarantee  that  there  by  systemic 
change  In  the  school  itself.  Three  schools  are  presently  involved  in  various 
stages  of  develop:  .  :^nt  of  the  program..  As  a  result^  of  participation,  teachers 
have  altered  th^ic  velatlonahip  witl^  students  in  the  teaching  process  to  a 
degree  which  wt :  aot  deemed  possiblo.  In  response  to  this  change  the  student 
body  similarly  changed  their  behavlorai  styles  to  the  extent  that  their  self-con- 
cept has  improved  greater  than  Jn  a  program  aimed  at  improving  self-concept, 
their  identification  with  the  learning  process  has  more  than  doubled,  and  their 
patterns  of  behavior  are  comparable  with  their  suburban  peers.  The  hard  core 
data  necessary  to  estaMisli  achievements  of  this  program  is  not  ivvailable 
because  the  post-test  data  will  not  be  collected  until  the  end  oi  the. present 
school  year,  -  The  evaluation  of  the  changes  in  pupili^v  teachers  and  scV^col 
change  have  been  completed  for  presentation  to  the  Department  of-H(-iaIth, 
Education  and  Welfare, 
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The  final  projjct  for  discussion  is  the  Reorganization  of  the  Junior  High 
School.  Junior  high  education  in  the  urban  ghettos  of  the  major  metropolitan 
communities  is  considered  by  many  to  be  merely  educational  wastelands,  and 
for  many  the  training  grounds  for  unstable,  unproductive,  and  at  times  delin- 
quent life  styles.  The  program  at  Kirk  Jxmior  High  School  was  initiated  by  a 
private  grant,  The  Martha  Holden  Jennings  Foundation,  in  September  of  1973. 
This  altered  approach  to  Junior  high  education  has  achieved,  within  three 
months,  order,  stability,  and  control  of  the  educational  climate  so  that  actual 
learning  is  taking  place.  Even  if  no  further,  improvement  were  to  occur,  the 
professional  educator,  the  pupil,  am  ^he  parent  have  become  tolerant  and 
accepting  of  the  educational  situation.  .  he  flight  to  private  schools  among  stu- 
dents was  halted.  Community  unrest  has  been  dissipated  and  teachers  now 
look  forward  to  an  extended  employment  in  this,  their  school.  The  project  will 
not  achieve  all  of  its  potential  for  another  one  and  one-half  years,  but  very 
careful  evaluation  is  being  conducted  to  synthesize  the  project  for  what  has 
occurred  and  wha^  will  occur.  It  has  already  been  hailed  as  an  outstanding 
success  by  the  community,  which  is  probably  the  most  valid  criteria  for  the 
success  of  any  program. 

Suflace  to  say,  for  the  present  that  strategies  for  improving  the  quality  edu- 
cation for  disadvantaged  systems  should  be  directed  by  the  following  guide- 
lines : 

1.  The  awarding  of  funding  conditioned  upon  the  establishment  of  programs 
geared  to  the  objections  of  the  legislation  referred  to  above. 

2.  The  monies  accruing  to  a  school  system  as  the  result  of  federal  *  elation 
is  not  included  as  monies  available  to  supplement  general  revenue's. 

3.  That  the  intent  of  programined  development  in  these  systems  constitute 
an  essential  alteration  in  either  school  organization  or  instruction ;  thereby 
providing  for  maximum  impact, 

•Olj^ylously,  these  statements  are  rather  strong  and  pe/haps  East  Cleveland 
as  a  system  may  be  a  single  voice;  however,  let  us  hope  that  it  may  ^ot  be  con- 
strued as  a  voice*  in  the  wilderness  beseeching  the  government  for  aik  opportu- 
nity of  giving  /:o  parents  of  disadvantaged  children  that  opportiniity  to  full 
membership  in  che  grandeur  of  Americanization.  The  dreams  and  the  wishes  of 
every  parent  regardless  of  race,  color  or  economic  status  do  not  significantly 
differ.  We  all  want  and  respert  the  same  ideals.  To  the  poor,  to  the  disadvan- 
taged, to  the  underprivileged,  against  those  who  have  been  discriminated,  the 
underground  railroad  of  education  is  the  means  of  achieving  the  America 
ideals.  Once  again  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  yrur  concern  for  this  population 
of  American  children  and  sharing  with  you  ssome  of  the  advantages  of  the 
East  Clevelanders  through  federally  funded  programs. 

Mr.  Steiger  (presiding.)  I  appreciate  your  testimony,  Mr.  Visci. 
and  it  is  intriguing  to  have  the  perspective  of  some  one  who  has  to 
deal  with  the  type  of  problems  you  have  to  deal  with. 

IJow  much  title  I  money  do  you  receive  ? 

Mr.  ViSGi.  Approximately  $350,000. 

Mr.  Steiger.  In  your  testimony  you  have  four  projects  listed.  Are 
those  the  only  four  projects  that  are  title  I?  ^ 

Mr.  Visci.  Yes ;  but  we  have  been  able  to  piggyback  money  on  top 
of  t>  at  from  private  foundations.  The  Jemiings  Foundation  gave  us 
$25u,000  lP3t  year  to  supplement  title  I  money. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Did  you  use  that  with  all  four  programs  or  did  you 
concentrate  on  one  or  two? 

Mr.  "V isci.  Are  you  referring  to  title  I  moneys  ? 

Mr.  Steiger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Visci.  Title  I  moneys,  we  have  to  use  in  all  four  programs,  sir. 
In  doing  that,  it  gives  us  the  seed  money  to  go  to  foundations  for 
expansion  thereof. 

Mr.  Steiger.  You  have  indicated  that  you  started  in  the  early  ele- 
mentaiy  grades  and  have  since  been  able  to  move  on  with  all  of  the 
'g'^"Tams,  or  have  you  tried,  for  example,  with  your  teacher  retrain- 
";o  move  up  the  ladder  more  than  the  others  ? 
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Mr.  ViscT.  Whi[t  we  did  with  teacher  retraining  was  that  we  took 
a  building  at  a  time.  Wo  had  to  make  change  witl>in  tliat  building 
so  we  took  the  total  l)nildiiig  and  said  to  the  teuchere;  "This  is  the 
program  for  retraining.  Do  yon  want  to  be  part-  of  it  or  don't  you? 
If  you  don't,  move  out  to  another  building/' 

Eventually  we  arc  going  to  run  out  of  buildings  because  we  al- 
ready have  them  in  three.  That  will  be  a  very  interesting  possibility 
with  tenure  and  the  rest.  But  I  have  something  going  with  me  that 
most  othei'  superintendents  don't. 

I  hnva  a  small  community.  I  live  there.  I  communicate  with  them. 
If  if  comes  down  to  a  point  where  a  teacher  is  going  to  attempt  to 
do  something  that  the  community  has  not  been  behind,  their  chances 
.  of  livelihood  arc  going  to  be  slim. 

I  will  leave  it  that  way, 

Mi\  Stkiger.  '\^nuit  lias  been  your  experience  with  the  parental 
councils  under  title  I?  ' 
Mr.  Visci.  I  am  porry, 
Mr.  Stetger.  With  parental  council, 

Mr.  Visci,  Are  you  referring  to  the  council  committees?  We  have 
gone  far  beyond  what  most  school  systems  have.  Our  board  has 
made  a  decision.  Four  of  five  of  our  board  niembers  arc  black.  They 
hav^^  made  a  decision  that  withii;  the  board  philosophy,  these  com- 
mittees may  go  ahead  and  set  up  and  expand  certain  programs 
within  the  allotted  money. 

As  a  result  of  it  they  have  a  t/emendous  amount  of  influence 
within  our  community* 

Mr.  Steiger.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  the  use  of  the  parent  cour- 
cil  has  been  %  significant  factoi  hi  tKc  ability  of  your  school  system 
to  deal  with  the  kinds  of  problems  that  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Visci,  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  Steiger.  You  heard,  I  am  sure,  some  of  the  discussion  that 
both  Chaimau  Prn^kins  and  I  had  with  Dr.  Briggs  on  the  concept  of 
educationally  disadvantaged-  rather  than  financially  disadvantaged. 

Do  yon  have  any  comment  at  all  on  that  concept-  and  what  its  im- 
plications are? 

Mi\  Visci.  Without  trying  to  be  tricky,  I  can't  answer.  To  be 
quite  honest  with  you,  I  think  that  each  of  us  have  certain  comfort 
levels  find  it  has:  taken  me  years  to  become  comfortable  with  title  I 
to  the  pouit  whore  I  hav^i  been  able  to  use  thoir  guidelin'.^s  and  get 
the  jobs  done  tliut  have  to  be  done  in  our  community. 

Like  many  other  people,  I  am  in  favor  of  change  as  long  as  jt 
does  not  strike  ni}'  comfort  level  and  thoreforii  I  would  be  more  at 
case  with  title  I  than  I  would  with  new  programs. 

I  don't  have  the  staff  to  go  into  this.  In  case  jou  don't  know,  if  it 
weren't  for  Dr.  Brigj;'S  bringing  us  up^to  date  with  his  staff  on  some 
of  the  things  we  couJd  get,  some  of  the  programs  they  have  had  that 
.  have  failed  and  why  they  have  failed,  we  wovtld  probably  have  been 
dead  a  few  years  ago* 

So  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer  that  question  to  your  i>atisf ac- 
.  tidn  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Steiger,  I  must  say,  I  have  rarely  heard  a  more  honest  answer 
to  that  question.  I  appreciate  that  very  very  much, 
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Do  von  have  anv  questions? 
Mr.'TowEu..  No. 

Mr.  Stkiokk.  Yon  liavo  been  exocUont  in  your  pei*spoctivc  that  you 
have  given  to  tjiis  committee  and  I  value  very  mucli  tlie  fact  tliat 
you  would  be  willing  to  come  out  here  and  give  us  the  kind  of  guid- 
ance that  you  have. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Visci.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Steigkr.  We  next  have  Mr.  David  L.  Lusk  and  Dr.  Robert  E. 
Kraner,  both  representing  EPIC  Divereified  Systems  Coi-p,  of  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

STATEMENT  OP  DAVID  LUSK  AND  DR.  ROBERT  E.  KRANER,  EPIC 
DIVERSIFIED  SYSTEMS  CORP.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

Mr.  LtJSK.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  thank  you  for  this  opportunity. 
I  would  like  to  introduce  Dr.  Robeit  E.  Kraner,  president  of 
EPIC. 

Our  testimony  this  morning  is  broken  into  three  oasic  areas.  We 
will  go  into  the  background  of  EPIC  and  'ell  you  of  the  experience 
we  have  had. 

We  have  brought  along  several  selected  reports  relevent  to  major 
Federal  programs,  and  last,  we  will  present  ceii'ain  recommendations 
that  v:q  hope  tliis  committee  ^yiIl  consider. 

I  would  like  to  present  Dr.  Kranei  who  will  present  our  testi- 
mony. 

Mr.  Steiger.  We  are  delighted  to  have  you  here. 
Dr.  Kraner  go  ahead  ana  present  your  testimony. 
Dr.. Kraner.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittije,  EPIC  is  an.  acix)iiym  which  stands  for  evaluative  programs 
for  innovative  cur.iculums. 

Basically  we  are  here  today  to  speak  in  support  of  continued 
funding  for  major  Federal  programs  with  particular  emphasis  on 
title  I  of  ESEA. 

To  suppoit  our  statements,  we  feel  that  we  should  tell  you  some- 
thing about  EPIC,  our  "activities  and  our  services.  Then  we  would 
i         like  to  piesent'  certain  products  which  we  feel  are  representative 
f         samples  of  what  has  been  developed  in  title  I  programs  across  the 
1         Nation  in  which  we  have  been  "involved  and  then  we  would  like  to 
\         present  certain  recommendations  w'hich  we  feel  are  currently  incor- 
'         pomted  in  the  guidelines  of  title  I  of  E.S.E.A.  title  I  and  which,  if 
strenghtned,  should  present  even  more  effective  implementation  of 
this  progmm. 

To  the  materials  that  you  receiv'^  I  will  speak  genemJly  and 
s;.  >nd  as  little  tim  i  as  possible  in  goiK^  over  the  first  dozen  pag  js, 

EPIC  began  as  title  pr  oject  in  1966.  The  primary  purpose  was  to 
aid  educators  in  developing  evaluation  systems  within  their  instruc- 

 '    tional  program  and  provide  systematic  procedures  fcr  the  collecting 

and  analyzing  data. 

There  were  four  pix)fessors  at  University  of  Arizona  who  became 
quite  concerned  when  we  would  travel  to  our  educational  institutions 
and  in  one  building  we  would  find  the  people  s?.ying: 

j  er|c  - 
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We  have  an  extremely  large  room.  If  we  could  receive  i'ederal  monies  to 
build  walls  and  creato  small  cubicles,  wondui-ful,  maffical  things  would  happen 
to  our  students. 

Then  traveling  20  miles  down  the  road  and  we  would  come  to  an 
educational  institution  wliero  they  had  small  cubicles  and  thftir  plea 
was; 

If  we  only  had  money  to  tear  out  the  walls,  then  we  would  have  one  \aTfr.r 
room  and  wonderful,  magical  things  would  happen  to  our  students. 

It  became  a  concern  of  onrs  that  we  needed  a  More  systematic  and 
more  objective  way  upon  which  ^  make  decisions. 

Thus  EPIC  began  in  1966  to  develop  systems  and  procedures  to 
achieve  exactly  this. 

In  1970,  with  the  comi:'letfon  of  Federal  funding,  four  professors 
from  Univei*sity  of  Arizona  resigned  t]ieir  positions  at  the  Univer- 
sity and  EPIC  Divei'sified  Systems  Corporation,  a  private  corpora- 
tion^  was  founr^^d. 

.Since  that  time  we  have  maintained  headquarters  company  in 
Tuscon,  Ariz.  We  have  regional  offices  operating  in  New  Jersey,  Vir- 
ginia, Georgia,  Texas,  and  California. 

From  Headquartei'S  Company  and  from  our  five  regional  ceniei'S, 
we  iiave  worked  exteiisively  in  title  I  programs.  We  have  provided 
sein^-ices  that  are  listed  beginning  on  page  4,  These  services  have  in- 
cluded ^,vorkhig  with  thb  Slate  departments  in  thev  development  and 
implementation  of  title  I  applications  and  guidelines. 

We  have  provided  staff  development  activities  in  all  areas  of  title 
I.  We  have  conducted  leanier  needs  assessments  with  local  programs, 
with  local  school  districts- and  at  the  State  level.  We  have  provided 
evaluation  services  in  the  areas  of  performance  evaluation,  process 
evalua>tion,  and  combining  the  two  lor  a  complete  compreiiensive 
program  evaluation.  We  have  led  in  the  development  and  implen:ien- 
tation  of  moiiitoring  services  ir  the  ESEA  title  I  programs  in  the 
States.  We  have  provided  management  services  for  all  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

We  have  also  provided  the  educational  audit  function.  Although 
this  function  is  not  required  currently  in  title  I,  it  was  felt  by  many 
of  the  title  I  directoi^  and  by  the  state  superintendents  that  a  verifi- 
cation of  the  evaluation  I'esult^.  was  an  effective,  means  of  communi- 
cating anJ  developing  credibility  with  members  of  the  community. 

In  general,  we  have  foimd  a  concern  for  the  development  of  these 
ssrvices  in  title  I  progrfims. 

In  these  programs,  we  have  found  the  following  contributions  tr« 
the  total  title  I  effort.  These  are  listed  on  page  8  of  the  report. 

We  have  foi.nd  generally  that  the  educator  is  more  conscious  of 
the  need  to  identify  speciific  learner  needs.  And  that  once  he  has 
ide?>tified  these  needs,  he  has  a  much  needed  direction  for  program 
development  for  activity  within  the  program  and  a  basis  lor  an  ac- 
countability report  to  a  concerned  public.  — 
.  • .  This  has  led  the  educator  to  become  aware  of  basic  and  important 
factors  within  his  program.  It  has  helped  him  to  set  priorities.  It 
.  has  helped  him  to  become  aware  of  the  irrelevant  and  the  relevant. 

Most  of  the  people  in  these-  successful  programs  have  developed 
.the  skills  of  program  mj>aagement.  They  are  capable  of  going 


tlirougli  the  school  year,  recording  their  activities,  and  looking  at  di- 
rect and  indirect  reliitionshii^s  iis  they  relate  to  student  learning, 
The^c  progi'nms  have  an  increased  comnmnication  with  the  boards 
of  education,  groups  wii-hin  tlie  oominunityj  and  the  various  funding 
agencies. 

^  We  liavo  found  that  this  communication  system  will  enable  the 
title  T  personnel  to  clarify  and  specify  learner  needs,  describe  the 
program  through  wliich  he  attempts  to  met  t  these  needs  and  then  re- 
poi*t  whotlior  or  not  those  needs  have  been  m^t 

Very  importantly,  've  have  found  at  the  ind  of  the  year  that  title 
I  pc-r*sonncl  ila^^c  ol)joctivc  information  aboi-t  winch  to  make  valid 
and  reliable  decisions  concerning  program  development. 

Generally  speaking  in  these  programs  where  we  have  been  work- 
ing, ^yherc  these  services  have  been  implemented,  we  have  found  out- 
standing student  achievement,  and  we  have  found  this  achierement 
to  be  increasing  both  in  amount  and  number  of  students  th^t  are  in- 
volved. 

We  have  several  documents  which  we  will  present  as  evidence  to 
support  these  statements  just  presented.  We  have  tried  to  sample 
from  over  100  .such  documents  those  relevant  documents  which  we 
feel  will  substantiate  what  has  just  been  said.  '  , 

Wc  would  like  to  make  available  to  the  committee  menibers  the 
guidelines  for  pingram  application  and  grantee  for  title  I  devel- 
oped for  the  St-ate  department  in  Topeka,  Kans. 

]Mr.  TowELL  [presiding].  Yes,  we  will  be  happy  io  receive  these 
documents  for  the  use  of  the  committee  members. 

Mr.  KuAKER.  This  pai-ticular  document  was  suggested  and  chosen 
beciiuse  this  is  an  example  of  an  application  procedure  for  State  de- 
pai-tments  in  which  a  local  school  district  states  in  measurable  terms 
what  it  intends  to  do  with  the  fimds  before  it  receives  the  funds. 

Wc  feel  that  this  application  procedure  would  hold  a  great  deal  of 
value  for  future  title  I  development  and  operation. 

Second,  we  would  submit  the  systems  manual  for  management  of 
the  ESEA  Title  I  program  as  developed  for  the  State  department  iu 
Topeka,  Kan. 

The  third  doti:  raent  is  a  learner  needs  assessment,  a  school  district 
level  needs  assessment  which  was  conducted  for  the  Hutchison  pub- 
lic schools  in  Hutchison,  Kans. 

These  three  documents  wei-e  chosen  because  they  have  since  been 
circulated  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  to  St':;te  title  I  directors 
thi*oughout  tiie  Nation. 

I  think  they  serve ^ to  show  the  level  of  competency  and  the  level 
of  expertise  with  which  current  title  I  programs  are  being  nia?.iaged 
across  the  Nation. 

We  would  also  submit  the  1971-72  evaluation  report  from  Eliza- 
beth, N.J.,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  monitoring  plan  that  is 
contained  in  this  report,  We  feel  this  is  an  example  of  this  activity 
being  effectively  implementated. 

We  .  would  like  to  submit  the  ESEA  report  from  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  Tliis  i-eport  was  chosen  because  of  the  decisionmaking  which 
it  allowed  for  curiicnlum  development^,  ajid"  the  selectio  of  four 
niethods  of  teaching  i-eading  withm  the  title  I  program  within  that 
district, 
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Dr,  riiuKER.  We  selected  the  systems  manual  for  ESEA  Title  I 
for  Halifax  County,  Halifux,  V«i,,  as  a  management  document  at  the 
local  level,  Tt  represents  liow  this  need  not  be  a  cumbersome,  time- 
consuming  affair  but  can  he  an  eifcctive  and  efficient  means  of  man- 
aging local  title  I  programs. 

Wq  included  the  audit  critique  report  from  title  I,  Agana,  Guam, 
as  an  example  of  the  critique  that  takes  place  at  first  of  the  year  to 
slrcngthen  and  develop  the  planned  evaluation  program. 

We  included  the  final  audit  reports  from  title  I,  San  Bemadino, 
Calif.,  as  an  example  of  the  verification  of  the  internal  evaluation 
results  which  were  used  in  tliis  particular  school  district  to  add 
credibility  to  their  program. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  selected  documents  will  allow  the  members 
of  the  General  Subcommittee  on  Education  to  review  practical  ways 
which  have  been  used  to  implement  and  to  document  success  in  these 
selected  Federal  programs,  especially  Title  I,  ESEA, 

Mr.  LusK.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  lilce  to  enter  these  documents 
as  public  information,  however,  we  do  have  authorization  for  all  of 
these  people  as  this  is  mensly  a  sample  of  some  of  the  programs  we 
have  worked  with  and  we  hope  will  give  this  committee  some  pmcti- 
cal  ways  of  implementing  and  documenting  successes  bi  title  I  pro- 
grams, 

Mr.  TowKLL  Fine, 

Dr.  Krankr,  Based  upon  our  6  years  of  experience  in  working 
with  title  I  programs  at  all  levels  of  operations,  we  have  found  cer- 
tain guidelines,  we  have  found  certain  activities,  certain  require- 
ments inlievent  to  differing  degrees  within  the  program  which  we 
feel,  if  strengthened,  would  tend  to  promote  the  probability  of  suc- 
cess of  continuing  funding  in  tins  area. 

These  recommendations  based  upon  our  experience  are  as  follow?: : 

We  would  like  to  recommend  that  future  aid  for  educationally  de- 
prived children  be  legislated  to  remain  basically  categorical.  We  feel 
that  if  funds  are  placed  into  a  general  aid  program,  that  much  of 
the  value  of  the  dollars  that  now  directly  to  this  particular  group 
of  students  would  be  lost. 

In  talking  with  title  I  directoi^,  across  the  Nation,  we  have  re- 
ceived estimates  that  anywhere  from  .50  to  80  percent  of  the  current 
funds  would  actually  get  to  the  program  level  through  a  general  aid 
program.  We  w^ould  also  like  to  invite  your  consideration  that  fu-- 
ture  aid  for  educationally  deprived  children  be  legislaixid  to  empha- 
size that  expenditures  be  directed  toward  preventive  programs  in  the 
early  years  and  that  these  expenditures  be  concentrated  on  basic  skill 
areas  relevant  to  specific  dociunented  learner  needs. 

By  the  early  years,  we  are  specifically  talking  about  the  public 
tjohool  situation  of,  kindergarten  through  sixth  grade  with  emphasis 
on  firet  three  OTades  and  with  developing  programs  in  the  area  of 
early  childhood.  These  should  be  considered  as  important  areas. 

For  basic  skills  we  are  speakuig  primarily  of  math  and  reading. 
We  do  not  view  title  I  as  the  totS  educational  endeavor.  There  are 
other  moneys  and  other  areas  for  other  services.  We  feel  that  if  title 
T  is  to  be  held  accountable,  that  if  national  surveys  are  to  be  made 
to  ascertain  the  effectiveness  of  title  I,, then  very  specific  areas  and 
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vei7  specific  skills  should  be  designated  as  to  the  oui^  uts  of  title  I 
and  then,  when  it  is  evaluated,  it  will  be  evaluated  on  the  intended 
outputs. 

Kecommendation  three  is  that  future  aid  be  primarily  related  to 
learner  performance  rather  an  educational  process.  Manj^  of  the 
guidelines  and,  many  of  the  restrictions  i-elate  to  the  educative  proc- 
ess. 

Wc  fee]  that  more  control  sliould  be  placed  on  the  learner  or  the 
learning  that  takes  place,  less  control  upon  the  process.  Wc  do  not 
feel  tliat  you  can  control  both. 

If  you  control  ho^v  a  person  is  to  teach,  then  yon  have  to  assinno 
the  responsibility  for  the  learning.  When  tlie  person  is  left  free  to 
determine  liis  teaching  methods,  his  teacliing  materials,  and  tlic^ 
types  of  programs  that  will  best  fit  with  community  needs,  and  he  is 
respoiisible  for  stndeiit  learning. 

So.  we  would  emphasize  more  control  and  more  concern  witli 
products,  perlnips  less  emphasis  upon  process. 

A  f ouilh  recommendation  tliat  we  would  make  and  a  fifth  recom- 
mendation come  mainly  from  title  I  directoi*s  from  the  50  States 
with  which  we  have  met  over  the  last  3  j^ears. 

Kecommeiidation  No.  4  lias  to  do  with  a  financial  base  for  a  mini- 
mum of  3  years  which  will  allow  for  planning  and  development  on  a 
continuous  basis. 

.^^  a  case  in  point,  if  the  funds  are  allocated  on  a  1-year  basis, 
those  effective  teachers  in  title  I  are  going  to  seek  positions  back  in 
the  regular  school  system  on  regular  funds. 

They  will  be  leaving  the  title  I  programs  for  positions  where  they 
feel  they  will  be  more  secure.  To  adequately  plan  and  develop  a  pro- 

fram^  which  influences  between  70  and  80  percent  of  all  of  the  school 
istricts  in  our  Nation,  it  takes  time.  It  is  a  gigantic  enterprise  and 
certainly,  if  we  identify  needs  in  a  school  district,  we  can  assume 
that  at  least  3  yeai's  of  an  effective  program  would  be  required  to  al- 
leviate these  needs. 

The  fifth  recomm.endation  has  to  do  with  intensive  staff  training 
at  all  levels.  Federal,  State  and  local.  Without  exception  from  the 
State  title  I  directors,  a  common  plea  has  been  that  when  people 
come  to  the  State  and  requii'e,  for  example,  a  needs  assessmiant,  then 
they  should  be  able  to  tell  how  to  do  a  needs  assessment. 

So  we  would  recommend  that  as  the  guidelines  are  established,  in- 
tensive training  programs  following  these  guidelines  be  conducted  at 
all  levels  so  that  there  is  clear  conomunication  from  Federal  to  State 
to  local  agencies*  People  who  understand  the  guidelines  and  will  be 
more  willing  to  cooperate  within  the  guidelines. 

In  the  area  of  parent  involvement,  we  would  like  to  ^  recommend 
that  parental  involvement  be  in  those  areas  and  at  those  levels  were 
parents  are  knowledgeable  and  capable  of  making  effective  decisions- 
Unfortunately  we  find  some  school  districts  that  will  not  include 
parents  as  a  part  of  their  decisionmaking  process.  Unfortunately,  in 
other  school  districts  we  find  parents  included  at  levels  and  in  areas 
where  they  do  not  have  the  skills  or  the  experience  or  the  knowledge 
with  which  to  make  certain  technical  decisions. 

I  think  that  parental  involvement  is  desirable  but  I  think  there 
needs  to  be  a  carefully  thought  out  plan  to  where  a  parent  is  not 
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placed  into  a  position  where  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  perform 
effectively. 

Recomtnendation  7  deals  with  the  priority  of  learner  needs  and 
oycntwally  the  learner  need  becoming  the  basis  of  funding  within  the 
title  I  pmgram. 

We  feel  that  the  common  concern  that  we  have  evidenced  in  title  I 
program  is  the  student.  The  common  need  is  that  of  student  learn- 
ing. Title  I  lias  been  one  of  the  least  politically  involved  programs 
that  we  have  encountered  simply  because  the  basis  for  funding  in- 
volves the  Inarner  need. 

W\\Qn  yon  get  into  otlier  bases  of  funding  political  groups  and 
pressure  gi^oups  within  the  community  all  try  to  get  their  share. 
They  speak  oi.ly  to  certiiin  ser^dces  that  t]\ey  want.  A  learner  needs 
assossmont  is  objective.  A  learner  needs  assessment  will  cover  all 
areas  of  concern. 

If  wo  go  back  to  the  testimony  from  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Cleveland  Schools  where  he  Indicated  that  all  economically  deprived 
students  hiiVQ  learner  needsj  then  a  learner  needs  assessment  v  ould 
include  all  economically  deprr/cd  students  plus  it  would  picL:  up 
other  students  who  might  also  bb  educationally  deprived. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  EPIC  diversified  systems  that  title  I 
moHje^'s  are  being  spent  more  eirectivcly  than  any  other  area  in  the 
USEO  Federal  funded  areas.  We  feel  that  since  1965,  learning 
gains  have  been  made  and  programs  are  becoming  more  effective. 

We  think  that  in  the  last  2  years,  guidelines  have  finally  become 
specific  enough  that  measured  success  is  becoming  apjDarent  ui  many 
of  these  programs.  We  would  like  to  think  that  by  continuing  the 
current  pi-ograms,  by  continuing  to  develop  and  strengthen  the  cur- 
rent guidelines,  that  the  6  yeai*s  of  decisionmaking  and  of  strugg'le 
which  have  produced  tlie  current  program  will  not  be  thrown  aside 
but  will  be  used  constructively  in  an  on-going  effort  in  continuation 
of  this  funding. 
•  Thank  you. 

[Prepared  statement  of  EPIC  follows :] 

Pbepared  Testimony  of  Dn,  Robert  B.  Kraner,  President,  Mr.  David  L,  Lusk, 
Executive  Consultant,  EPIC  Divebsipied  Systems  Corpoeatioit 

.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  General  Subcommittee  on  Education,  we 
appreciate  this  opportunity  to  testify  at  these  hearings  concerned  with  extend- 
ing the  major  Federal  Programs  for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education.  We 
are  testifying  on  behalf  of  the  educators  of  EPIC  Diversified  Systems  Corpora- 
tion. 

Our  testimony  is  organized  as  follows : 

I,  HISTORY  AND  SELECTED  ACCOUNTABILITl'  SEBVIOES  PROVIDED  BY  EPIC  DIVERaiFIED 
SYSTEMS  CORPORATION  TO  FKDIfiRAL  PROGaA.MS  FOB  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION — ESPECIALLY  TITLE  I  OF  ESEA 

,  The  reason  for  documenting  our  history  and  the  accountability  services  pro- 
vided to  Sederal  Programs — especially  Title  I  of  ESBA  is  to  establish  a  pre« 
cedent  with  the  General  Subcommittee  on  Education  for  the  necessity  of  pro- 
fessional expertise  and  practical  experience  to  support  and  offer 
recommendations  to  extend  the  major  Federal  Programs  for  Elementary  and 
Secondary  EducAtion* 

II.  PRESENTATION  OF  SELECTED  DOCUMENTS  RELEVANT  TO  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  FOB 
ELEMEKTABY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION — ESPECIALLY  TITLE  I  OF  ESEA 

The  reason  for  presenting  selected  documents  (guidelines^  needs  assessment, 
evaluation  reports,  management  systems,  audit  reports)  is  to  provide  the  Gen- 
eral Subcommittee  on  Education  a  review  of  practical  ways  which  have  been 
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used  to  implement  and  document  success  in  selected  Feder-^.l  Programs  for  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education — especially  Title  I  of  BSEA.  Tlie  documents 
included  in  this  report  have  been  developed  as  a  cooperative  effort  between 
EPIC  and  tlie  respective  states,  and  local  educational  agencies  and  territories 
of  the  United  States.  We  are  submitting  two  copies  of  each  document  and 
request  that  they  be  entered  as  testimony  for  public  information. 

III.  SUPPORT  AKU  UECOMMEM)ATIO^'S  TO  EXTE^fU  THE  MAJOIt  FlCUEItAL  rUOGKAMS  FOR 
KMCMKNTARY  ANii  SKCO.VUAKY  EDUCATION — ESPECIALLY  TITLE  I  OF  ESEA 

TJie  support  and  recommendations  of  EPIC  to  extend  the  major  Federal 
Programs  for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education — especially  Title  I  of 
BSEA  are  presented  in  this  report  for  consideration  by  the  General  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education. 

TIT3T0RY  AND   Sf:LF:CTED   ACCOUNTABILITY   SERV7CE6  PROVIDED  BY   EPIC  DIVERSIFIED 
/STEMS  CORPORATION  TO  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECOi^DARY 
.M)i;CATIOi\ — KSPKCIALLY  TITLE  I  OF  ESEA 

EPIC  (Evaluative  Programs  for  Innovative  Curriculums)  began  in  1000  as  a 
federnlly-funded  ESEA  Title  III  Project.  It  was  designed  to:  (1)  aid  educa- 
tors in  developing  evaluation  systems  within  their  instructional  program  and 
(2)  provide  systematic  procedures  for  collecting  and  analyzing  reliable  and 
valid  information  for  the  purpose  of  decision-making.  Upon  completion  of  the 
BSEA  Title  III  Project,  EPIC  personnel  formed  EPIC  Diversified  Systems 
Corporation  to  continue  the  developing  of  accountability  procedures  and  tech- 
niques liiid  providing  a  wider  range  of  services  to  educators. 

EPIC  Headtuarters  and  the  five  regional  offices  are/ staffed  by  former  educa- 
tors who  possess  specific  individual  skills  acquired  from  working  at  various 
levels  in  the  educational  structure.  EPIC  does  not  represent  the  typical  busi- 
ness approach  to  solving  educational  problems  because  it  was  developed  and  is 
controlled  by  educators  who  have  been  teachers,  administrators,  project  direc- 
tors, curriculum  directors,  guidance  counselors,  and  school  psychologists. 
Collectively,  EPIC  provides  a  broad  range  of  accountability  services,  utilizing 
our  combined  skills  to  meet  tlie  needs  brought  about  by  the  growing  emphasis 
on  edncational  accountability  both  at  the  Federal  and  State  level. 

For  six  years,  EPIC  has  provided  accountability  services  to  educators  across 
the  United  States  and  Territories  of  Puerto  Kico  and  Guam.  Selected  services 
and  activities  to  major  Federal  Programs  for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation— especially  Title  I  of  ESEA,  for  the  purposes  of  our  testimony  Include: 

2,  Preparation  of  Application/ GuideUnes 

In  several  states,  EPIC  has  assisted  State  Departments  of  Education  in  pre- 
paring BSEA  Title  I  Application/Guidelines.  Tbe  applications  were  developed 
in  an  attempt  to  overcome  misunderstandings  that  arise  when  local  Educa- 
tional Agencies  attempt  to  complete  ESEA  Title  I  Application  forms  in  accord- 
ance with  Public  Law  89-10  regulations.  In  addition,  the  Application/Guidelines  • 
were  developed  to  provide  major  impetus  for  brbiging  about  comparability  p.nd 
effective  program  evaluation. 

2.  Statf  Development  AotiiHties 

At  both  the  stai^  and  local  levels,  EPIC  has  conducted  staff  development 
programs  ?o  assist  Federal  Programs  personnel  In  the  following: 

a.  Developing  and  Writing  Performance  Objectives 

b.  Selecting  Measurement  Instruments  and  Coding  Test  Items 

c.  Conducting  Needs  Assessment 

d.  Specifying  Evaluation  Designs 

e.  Developing  and  Writing  Process  Objectives 

f.  Developing  Monitoring  Systems 

g.  Developing  Program  Structures 

h.  Developing  Management  Systems  .  . 

i.  Developing  Observational  Skills- 

S. .  Learner  and  Educational  NeedB  Asaeewnert* 

EPIC  has  assisted  State  Departments  of  Education  and  Federal  Programs 
personnel  in  documenting  learner  and  educational  needs.  A  learner  need  is 
defined  as  the  situation  which  exists  when  actual  learner  performance  is  less 
than  desired  learner  performance.  This  concept  of  Needs  Assessment  provides 
for: 

a.  the  identification  of  desired  learner  outcomes  by  performance  objectives, 
Q  nd 
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b.  the  establishment  of  the  learner's  current  status  with  respect  to  that  out- 
come. 

An  educational  need  is  defined  as  the  resources  required  to  eradicate  the 
idrutified  learner  need.. 

li,  Evahiation  Services 

EPIC  has  assisted  in  and  supported  the  evaluation  of  Federal  Programs. 
JBasically  three  types  of  evaluation  have  been  provided : 

a.  Performance  evaluation  in  which  valid  and  reliable  data  \Cere  systemari- 
cally  collected  and  analyzed  to  determine  whether  or  not  specilied  performance 
objectives  had  been  attained. 

b.  Process  evaluation  in  whicli  valid  and  reliable  data  were  systematically 
collected  and  analyzed  to  determine  whether  or  not  program  activities  had 
been  carried  out. 

c.  Proirram  evaluation  in  which  collection  and  analysis  of  both  performance 
and  process  information  were  nccomplished  in'  order  to  mntm  decisions  about 
the  effectiveness  of  Federal  Programs. 

5.  Monitoring  Services 

EPIC  has  provided  a  number  of  services  relevant  to  the  development  and 
implementation  of  monitoring  systems  for  Federal  Programs.  Monitoring  is 
delined  as  a  systematic  procedure  for  documenting  information  that  can  be 
usKi  to  determine  whether  or  not  planned  instructional,  supportive,  or  admin- 
istrative activites  are  actually  implemented. 

6.  Maiiagemeyit  Services 

EPIC  has  develoiHid  a  number  of  Management  By  Objectives  Systems  for 
Federal  Xerograms  at  the  State  and  local  educational  level.  In  implementing  a 
Management  By  Objectives  System,  documentation  is  prepared  for  the  Federal 
Programs  to  include  the  following: 

a.  Goals  of  the  Management  System 

h.  Management  Organizational  Chart 

c.  Ci'itical  Work  Activities 

d.  Program  Adminis.trative  Process  Objectives 

e.  Systems  for  Program  Administrative  Process  Objectives 

f.  Gantt  Chart  for  Administrative  Process  Objectives 

g.  Job  Descriptions 

h.  Program  Performance  Objectives 

i.  Program  Instructional  Process  Objectives 
j.  Program  Supportive  Process  Objectives 
l£.  Program  Monitoring  System  . 

7",  EdiicatioTial  Program  Auditing  Services 

EPIC  has  conducted  educational  program  audits  for  federal  programs.  The 
primary  puri)ose  (^f  the  educational  program  audit  is  to  verify  the  reported 
results  of  program  evaluation  and  to  assess  the  appropriateness  of  the  evalua- 
tion techniques. 

EPIC  has  provided  a  variety  of  agencies  with  development  activities 
(applicaticn/guidelines),  stafiC  development  activities,  learner  and  educational 
needs  assessment,  evaluation  services,  monitoring  services,  management  serv- 
ices, and  auditing  services.  The  educational  agencies  with  which  EPIC  has 
been  involved  represent  the  needs  of  a  diverse  population.  Work  has  been  car- 
ried out  in  rural  and  urban  areas.  The  socio-economic  status  of  localities  has 
ranged  from  high  to.  low.  The  netds  of  localities  have  been  different,  yet  alike, 
in  that  EPIC  has  been  able  to  apply  the  seven  services  documented  for  this 
hearing  to  meet  specific  demands  and  problems. 

The  most  significant  involvement  with  the  state  educational  agency  has  been 
that  of  providing  professional  consultation  in  the  development  of  program 
application/gnidelines  which  emphasize  systems  of  accountability  and  the 
training  of  state  agency  personnel  in  the  skills  required  ,  to  implement  the 
application/guidelines.  This  particular  work  has  been  successful  in  the  state's 
of  Kansas  and  Virginia. 

Although  the  actual  steps  in  implementation  of  the  two  programs  vary  to 
some  extent,  tbe  overall  approach  was  nimilar.  In  each  case,  the  purpose  was 
to  involve  educators  at  both  levels  in  a  concentrated  effort  to  develop  and 
Implement  accountability  procedures.  The  guidelines  developed  cooperatively  by 
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EPIC'S  Consultants,  state  educational  level  personnel,  and  local  educational 
agencies  have  placed  an  emphasis  upon  the  necessity  to  identify  the  specific 
learner  needs  of  disadvantaged  students  in  reading  and  mathematies  and  the 
assessment  of  specific  performance  objectives.  The  guidelines  specify  the  proc- 
esses to  be  followed  and  conduct  various  accountability  tasks.  In  addition,  to 
assessment  of  learner  needs  and  the  evaluation  of  program  perfonnance  objec- 
tives, the  guidelines  in  these  two  states  now  specify  procedures  for  internal 
monitoring  by  program  staff  and  external  monitoring  of  program  activities  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  state  educational  agency. 

EPIC  has  conducted  staff  development  programs  with  local  educational 
agency  personnel  to  help  assure  the  success  of  the  implementation  of  the 
guidelines  in  Kansas  and  Virginia.  This  training  has  included  such  crucial 
areas  of  accountability  as:  developing  and  writing  performance  and  process 
objectives,  measuring  behavior,  developing  program  structures,  monitoring  pro- 
gram activities,  and  recording  program  results. 

EPIC  Diversified  Systems  Cori)oration  initiated  a  ''Management  By  Objec- 
tives System"  for  ESBA  Title  I  programs  in  these  two  states  this  pust  year. 
Because  ESEA  Title  I  programs  were  comprehensive  and  required  large 
expenditures  of  funds,  state  educational  agencies  and  local  school  agencies  in 
Kansas  and  Virginia  were  firmly  committed  to  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  affective  management  systems.  With  the  assistance  of  EPIC,  many 
local  educational  agencies  and  ESEA  Title  I  Directors,  in  those  two  states, 
have  developed  and  are  utilizing  management  system  manuals  to  plan  and  con- 
trol program  activities.  The  Systems  Manual  for  Management  records  and  •com- 
municait-s  a  management  design  for  systematically  planning  and  organizing, 
installing  and  operating,  and  evaluating  educational  programs.  Also,  a  similar 
"Management  By  OI)jectives  System"  was  developed  for  state  level  ESEA  Title 
I  operations. 

Results  of  efforts  in  these  two  states  demonstrate  what  can  be  accomplished. 
In  planning,  controlling,  and  evaluating  of  ESEA  Title  I  programs  on  a  state- 
wide basis,  specific  guidelines  for  accountability  can  be  developed  and  commu- 
nicated to  local  school  agencies  and  skills  demanded  by  local  and  state  educa- 
tional agency  personnel  to  implement  giudolines  can  be  acquired. 

Two  additional  factors  are  of  prime  consideration  in  pursuing  such  an 
approach.  First,  the  approach  provides  part  of  a  continuous  feedback  syctem 
for  decisions  made  at  the  state,  local,  and  national  levels.  Second,  expenditures 
of  time,  monies,  and  energy  relate  to  specific  identified  problems  and  the 
unnecessary,  irrelevant  activities  can  be  identified  and  eliminated. 

The  .impact  of  the  services  to  state  and  local  educational  agency  personnel 
responsible  for  ESEA  Title  I  programB  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  The  educator  has  become  conscious  of  the  need  to  Identify  the  specific 
needs  of  the  learner  and  has  developed  the  expertise  necessary  to  coordinate 
the  needs  assessment. 

2.  The  educator  has  developed  a  specific  direction  in  his  programs  by  speci- 
fying learner  pe»*formance  objectives  (expected  behavioral  changes  in  students 
who  become  involved  in  the  program)  and  describing  the  particular  process 
objectives  (activities  to  be  carried  out  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  learner). 

3.  The  educator  has  become  av^are  of  irrelevint  programs  and  program 
activities  that  have  been  accepted  as  representative  of  an  appropriate  ESEA 
Title  I  Program  activity  in  the  past,  can  no  longer  be  justified. 

4.  The  educator  has  developed  the  skills  of  program  management,  as  well  as 
recognizing  the  benefits  of  effective  management  and  has  actually  designed  and' 
implemented  ^'Management  By  Objectives"  procedures. 

5.  The  educator  has  developed  a  sound  and  effective  means  by  which  to  com- 
municate to  the  Board  of  Education,  thie  community  at  large,  and  the  various 
funding  agencies. 

6.  Tnis  communication  system,  for  the  first  time  In  ESEA  Title  I  programs, 
has  enabled  him  to  specify  learner  needs,  describe  how  he  is  going  to  meet 
these  needs,  and  to  report  whether  or  not  the  learner  needs  have  been  met, 

7.  The  educator  now  has  a  system  by  which  to  obtain  valid  and  reliable 
feedback  in  order  to  make  decisions  which  will  -  directly  and  positively  affect 
the  learner. 

In  respect  to  the  evidence  which  we  have  presented  for  your  consideration, 
we  feci  that  we  have  the  professional  expertise  and  practical  experience  to 
ofteic  support  and  make  recommendations  for  the  continuation  of  the  major 
Federal  Programs  for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education. 
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SELKCTKD  DOCUMENTS  RKU:VA:^T  TO  FEDERAL  PROGKAMS  FOR  E1<EMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION — ESPECIALLY  TITLE  I  OF  ESEA 

Tlie  following  documents  constitute  a  sample  of  accountability  services  as 
developed  cooperatively  between  EPIC  Diversified  Systems  Corporation  and  the 
respective  state  and/or  local  educational  agency.  These  documents,  as  public 
infonnation,  are  submitted  as  testimony: 

1.  GnidcVmes  for  Program.  Appliennts  ami  Grantees  TITLE  I  Blemcntartf 
and  Secondary  Bdueation  Act  6f  1965,  Kansas  State  Department  of  Education^ 
Topeka,  Kansas, 

2.  Systems  Manual  for  Management  of  the  ESEA  Title  I  Program,  Kansas 
State  Department  of  Education,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

3.  Learner  Needs  Assessment,  ESEA  Title  I  Program,  Hutchinson  Public 
Schools,  Hutchinson,  Kansas. 

4.  1971-72  Evaluation  Report,  ESSA  Title  I  Program,  Elizabeth  Public 
Schools,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey, 

5.  Final  Evaluation  Report,  New  Horizons  Project,  ESEA  Title  I,  Des 
Moines  Independent  Community  School  District,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

0.  Systems  Mayimd  for  Management  of  the  ESEA  TUlc  1  Program,  Halifaw 
County  Public  Schools,  Halifax,  Vir^nia, 

7.  Audit  Critique  Report  for  the  ESEA  Title  J  Program:  (FLASH),  Guam 
Department  of  Education,  Agana,  Guam. 

8.  Final  AuMt  Report,  ESEA  Title  I  Program,  San  Bernardino  City  Unified 
Schools,  Shb  Bernardino,  California. 

These  selected  documents  will  allow  the  members  of  the  General  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education  to  review  some  practical  ways  which  have  been  used  to 
implement  and  document  success  in  selected  Federal  Programs — especially  Title 
I  of  ESEA. 

These  doouments,  along  with  our  previously  documented  history  and  practi- 
cal experiences,  provide  the  impetus  for  our  recommendations  in  the  following 
section  (Support  and  Recommendations  to  Extend  the  Major  Secondary  Educa- 
tion—Kspe^ially  Title  I  of  ESEA). 

SXJPPOaT  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  EXTEND  KAOTOE  ITEDERAL  PE0GRAM8  FOR 
ELEMENTARY  AND  flECONDARY  EDUCATION — ESPECIALLY  TITLE  I  OF  ESEA 

On  behalf  of  the  educators  of  EPIC  Diversified  Systems  Corporation,  we 
offer  our  support  in  continuing  the  major  Federal  Programs  for  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education.  However,  as  noted  throughout  our  testimony,  we 
feel  we  have  the  necessary  expertise  and  practical  experience  in  Federal  Pro- 
grams—especially Title  I  of  ESEA  to  document  recommendations  relevant  to 
extending  major  Federal  Programs  for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
for  consideration  by  the  members  of  the  General  Subcommittee  on  Education. 
Therefore,  the  following  recommendations  are  made  with  special  emphasis 
placed  on  aid  for  educationally  deprived  children : 

1.  It  IS  recommended  that  future  aid  for  educationally  deprived  children  be 
le^slated  to  remain  basically  categorical. 

If  the  educationally  deprived  children  are  to  receive  consideration  in  school, 
then  just  stipulations  will  have  to  be  attached  to  monies  so  as  to  ensure  that 
"real"  compensatory  programs  exist. 

2.  It  is  recommended  that  future  aid  for  educationally  deprived  children  be 
legislated  to  emphasize  that  expenditures  be  directed  toward  preventive  pro- 
grams, and  that  these  expenditure  be  concentrated  on  the  basic  skill  areas  rel- 
evant to  specific  documented  learner  needs. 

The  EPIC  educators  have  observed  that  the  successful  programs  have  been 
in  ths^  area  of  prevention  or  "catch-up,^'  beginning  when  the  disadvantaged 
child  fir.^-t^  enters  school.  Remediation  in  the  upper  grades  is  more  expensive 
and  signiiicnnt  progress  is  more  difficult  to  obtain.  Districts  which  use  compen- 
satory funds  for  remedial  programs  continue  to  be  plagued  with  learner  needs. 

3.  It  is  recommiended  that  future  aid  for  educationally  deprived  children  be 
legislated  to  redire'*t  the  emphasis  from  educational  processes  to  learner  per- 
formance. 

The  EPIC  educators  have  observed  the  need  to  require  evaluation  concen- 
trated on  learner  performance  rather  than  evaulatlon  of  educational  processes 
and  programs  in  genfjral. 
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I  •  }  recommended  that  future  aid  for  educationally  deprived  chiJdren  be 
legislated  to  provide  the  state  and  local  educational  agencies  at  least  a  three 
year  advanced  notice  of  funding  levels. 

The  E1>IC  educators  have  observed  a  laclc  of  continuity  in  planniug.  and 
fruf^tration  at  the  local  level  due  to  existing  funding  procedures.  It  is  difficult 
for  adequate  planning  of  programs  for  educationally  deprived  children  without 
the  Knowledge  of  advanced  funding  levels. 

1  }\  recommended  that  future  aid  for  educationally  deprived  children  be 
legismtod  to  ensure  intensive  staff  development  from  the  Federal,  State,  and 
Local  Mucation  levels,  in  basic  accountability  skills  required  to  implement 
and  manage  the  programs. 

The  EPIC  educators  have  obsfirved  a  need  at  all  educational  levels  for  staff 
development  in  basic  accountability  skills  required  to  implement  and  manage 
current  programs  designed  for  educationally  deprived  children. 

6.  It  is  recommended  that  future  aid  for  educationally  deprived  children  be 
legislated  to  involve  parents  in  areas  in  which  they  have  knowledge  to  make 
effective  decisions. 

^  The  EPIC  educators  have  observed  parents  being  asked  to  make  decisions  at 
mappropriate  levels,  as  well  as  parents  having  attlti  involvement  in  current 
progrnnis  for  educntionally  doprived  childi-en. 

7.  It  is  recommended  that  future  aid  for  educationally  deprived  children  be 
legjslatod  to  continue  appropriations  based  on  certain  economic  factors,  and 
also  to  allow  the  local  educational  agencies  the  priviledge  of  developing  pro- 
grams based  on  priority  learner  needs. 

The  EPIC  educators  have  observed  that  many  students  who  need  to  be 
involved  in  programs  for  educationally  deprived  children  attend  nontarget 
school  and  are,  thei'efore,  deprived  of  opportunities  which  cducntioiiallv 
deprived  children  cxperienco  in  target  schools.  Also,  r^jome  desegregation  orders 
complicate  this  situation. 

Mr.  To\vET.L.  Thanlv  you  very  much. 

'I  do  have  a  few  questions.  I  miglit  comment  on  the  lighter  side  of 
things  since  this  morning  we  arc  witnessing  congressional  reform  in 
its  fastest  acting  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Kepresentatives. 

I  am  a  mincritv  member  and  I  am  a  member  of  8  weeks  and  here 
I  am  the  cliairman  of  this  committee.  So  there  is  hope  for  congres- 
sional reform. 

On  the  serious  side,  I  sincerely  appreciate  the  testimony  this 
morning  and  I  also  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  have  come  up  with 
sonie  concrete  suggestions  that  thin  committee  as  a  whole  I  am  sure 
will  study  and  hopei'ully  take  into  t  >rious  account. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  a  few  areas.  You  mentioned  parent  in- 
volvement. Apparently  there  have  been  some  problems  in  this  area 
as  far  as  you  have  seen.  I  am  deeply  in  favor  of  parent  involvement 
m  the  program. 

Could  you  discuss  a  little  bit  the  problem  you  have  seen  in  this 
area  ? 

Dr.  Kraner.  Yes.  As  I  read  the  current  title  I  guidelines,  I  think 
they  state  that  parent  groups  are  to  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity 
and  in  this  advisoiy  ca;pacity,  certainly  their  inputs  ate  to  be  cher- 
ished and  are  to  be  used  by  those  people  making  the  decisions  within 
the  operation  of  the  title  I  program. 

Although  hi  a  minority,  there  are  some  title  I  programs  who  gave 
the  decisions  making  responsibility  totally  to  parent  groups. 

Consequently  you  have  a  pressure  group  or  a  political  group  or  a 
parent  group  making  decdsions  without,  required  experience,  without 
knowledge,  without  consideration  for  many  variables  which  should 
be  considered  when  they  begin  to  direct  a  total  program. 
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^  We  liave  worked  in  other  programs,  where  advisory  groups  were 
simply  a  token.  I  think  this  is  equally  wrong.  I  think  there  are  ways, 
there  are  levels  and  there  are  areas  where  parents  can  participate 
meaningfully,  where  they  can  understand  what  tiiey  are  doing  and 
their  input  and  their  impetus  can  aid  program  development. 

I  think  this  involvement  will  lend  itself  to  parental  suppoi-t,  to 
communication  between  community  and  the  efforts  of  title  I,  and  it 
is  this  kind  of  plan  that  we  are  pr'>posing, 

Mr.  TowLL.  I  notice  that  you  are  recommending  continued  fund- 
ing fro^ii  economic  factors  and  we  do  have  a  discussion  within  the 
commit  cpe  liere  that  you  may  be  aware  of.  Mr.  Quie  yesterday  pro- 
posed a  different  way  of  fiuiding  tor  title  I, 

Could  we  hear  some  comment  on  your  desire  to  continue  appar- 
ently with  the  economic  end  of  it? 

Mr.  Kraner.  We  discussed  this  at  length  in  our  own  corporation 
and  with  people  who  had  worked  with  the  progi-am.  We  feel  that 
the  ultiinute  and  the  most  effective  funding  vvill  be  based  primarily 
upon  learner  need. 

I  think  we  do  have  an  immediate  problem  of  continuing  the  cur- 
rent funding.  If  you  were  to  require  that  all  fimding  be  based  upon 
learner  needs,  the  only  feasible  way  of  doing  this  is  a  tremendous 
statewide  needs  assessment,  probably  based  upon  some  standardized 
test  which  is  going  to  miss  much  of  the  effectiveness  of  your  local 
programs. 

Until  such  time  as  a  local  program  can  develop  a  genuine  needs 
assessment  and  then  these  needs  assessments  can  be  summarized  into  a 
rei>i'esentative  State  needs  assessment  which  is  truly  reflective,  of  the 
objectives  of  local  programs,  then  I  think  we  might  consider  another 
base  for  funding  as  an  interim  process  to  eventually  arrive  at  the 
point  to  where,  based  upon  the  genuine  identification  of  learner 
needs ;  we  will  be  able  to  allocate  fmids. 

Mr.  TowEr^L.  In  the  future,  though,  if  that  testing  was  developed 
over  a  period  of  perhaps  a  year  or  so,  you  do  feel  that  we  could 
work  into  that  program.  That  is  a  possibility. 

Dr.  Kraner.  We  feel  it  would  be  one  or  the  most  essential  things 
that  you  could  do  which  would  promote  the  effectiveness  of  title  I 
activities. 

Mr.  TowELL.  You  also  mentioned  at  the  very  beginning  of  your 
testimony  tliat  you  went  beyond  what  was  called  for  and  had  an 
audit  report. 

Dr.  Kjianer.  Yes. 

Mr.  To  WELL.  That  is  a  pleasant  surprise.  What  has  become  of 
those  audit  reports  besides  being  used  in  the  local  instance  where 
you  are  involved?  Has  that  been  adopted  by  any  other  groups? 

Dr.  Kraner.  The  education  program  audit  began  with,  title  VII 
and  Vm  and  discretionary  funds  of  title  III.  The  requirements  in 
those  projects  ai-e  that  aiudit  reporte  go  to  iJie  local  project,  with 
copies  sent  to  the  State  Department  and  to  the  Federal  funding 
agency. 

In  title  I  this  is  not  a  requirement.  However  several  of  the  title  I 
directors  and  superintendents  felt  that  this  would  be  a  good  practice 
in  terms  of  creating  credibility  with  the  community. 
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We  have  performed  several  of  these  audits  in  title  I  programs. 
Those  3  annual  reports — a  critique  report  at  the  be^nning  of  the 
year,  an  interim  report  as  to  the  process  of  program  activity,  and  a 
final  audit  repoit  which  verifies  the  internal  evaluation  rcpoi-ts — 
were  primarily  used  by  the  superintendent  of  schools  as  a  report  to 
the  school  board  and  then  the  school  board  released  this  report  to 
the  community. 

These  repoiis  were  also  included  in  the  continuation  proposals 
that  were  sent  to  tJlie  State  departments  for  the  continuation  of 
funding  in  that  particular  district. 

Mr.  TowELTJ.  So  ^ou  feel  that  they  were  used  and  perhaps  could 
be  used  throughout  title  I,  not  just  the  ones  you  are  involved  in. 

Br.  KuANER.  Yes,  I  do.  A  very  specific  example  was  in  one  school 
dis1:ricts  where  we  were  working.  A  parent  appeared  before  the 


during  testing,  and  that  during  the  pretest  veiy  little  motivation 
was  given  to  the  students,  that  during  tlie  post-test  situation  teach- 
el's  were  actually  helping,  the  students. 

*  In  the  audit  report  we  had  visited  something  like  six  schools  and 
32  classrooms.  We  were  able  then  to  give  our  testimony  as  to  what 
.  we  had  observed  which  conflicted  with  the  parent. 

I  think  this  was  immensely  helpful  to  the  superintendent  and  the 
school  board  in  trying  to  ascertain  the  genuineness  of  the  results 
that  they  had  in  their  evaluation  program. 

Mr.  TowEi.L.  On  page  S  of  your  testimony,  the  first  two  questions, 
you  talked  about  specific  needs. 

Could  you  identify  tliese  needs  and  their  importance  to  the  success 
of  title  I? 

Mr.  Lysiv,  In  other  words,  do  you  want  us  to  tell  you  how  we  go 
about  doing  it  or  what  is  a  learner  need  ? 

Mr.  TowELL.  Wliat  is  it  and  how  do  you  go  about  doing  it  if 

Sfr.  LusK.  We  start  with  conceiiis;  we  survey  concerns  of  teach-, 
ers,  students,  and  parents  and  we  take  these  concerns  and  form 
goals.  Thm  we  let  these  various,  groups  rarJk  the  goals.  From  the 
priority  goals,  we  develop  performance  objectives  or  what  you  ex- 
pect from  the  leaders. 

We  measure  the  performance  objectives.  When  studente  score 
below  where  they  are  erzpected  to  score  in  the  performance  objectives, 
a  learner  need  is  documented.  Tlieu  we  turn  to  educational  needs — 
what  are  the  educational  resoui-ces  needed  to  eliminate  the  identified 
learner  need* 

So  this  is  the  basic  process.  We  are  talking  about  something  below 
the  level  of  reading,  for  example,^  vocabulary  or  hopefully  getting 
even  into  criterion  areas.  We  feel  title  I  should  get  into  these  ares  to 
do  the  job  that  really  needs  to  be  done. 

Dr.  KRA>rER.  Wc  basicdly  rec'ognize  three  major  phases  in  a  needs 
assessment.  One  is  the  gathering  of  the  priority  concerns  of  the  com- 
munity and  developing  needs  into  stated -performance  objectives. 
These  are  measurable  statements.  ■ 

•  Phase  2  is  the  actual  measurement  of  these  objectives,  within  the 
school  district;  and  then,  if  this  need  is  documented  in  step  2,  we  get 
into  phase  3,  which  has  to  deal  with  provisions  of  educational  facil- 
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ties  to  meet  this  need.  If  tlie  needed  facilities  are  not  available,  then 
wc  would  term  this  as  an  educaitional  need, 

Mr.  TowTijLL.  I  don't  believe  we  have  any  further  questions,  gentle- 
men. Thank  you  very  much  for  appearing  this  morning.  We  appre- 
ciate your  testimony  and  your  information  for  the  record.  Hope- 
fully there  is  a  summary  chapter  in  some  of  that  information  so  we 
can  get  to  it.  We  will  proceed  on  that  basis,  tlien,  if  there  is  a  sum- ) 
mary  chapter. 

Mr.  Lttsk.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  To\vEij..  We  will  have  the  next  group  of  witnesses.  Perhaps 
they  could  all  come  forward  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Sullivan,  do  you 
want  to  call  your  whole  group  in  particular  order  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  SULLIVAN,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,  ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, TITLE  I  ESEA  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SiTLLiVAN.  We  will  introduce  ouraelves  as  we  go  down  the  line 
and  speak  very  briefly,  sir. 

I  thiink  the  committee  for  giving  us  the  opportunity  to  speak  to 
you  here  today.  We  have  given  you  several  documents,  which  the 
committee  can  look  at,  at  your  leisure.  We  would  like  to  speak 
briefly  in  terms  of  our  own  title  I  pi^ogiums  in  our  own  commmiities 
and  also  our  strong  feeling  that  the  Elementarj^  and  Secondary  Act 
should  be  continued  and  that. the  funding  level  should  be  increased 
and  continued. 

The  last  part  of  Chairman  Perkins'  bill,  indicating  a  study  of  the 
late  funding  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act  is  something  we 
are  liappy  with  in  terms  of  looking  at  that  problem  and  hopefully 
getting  it  solved  with  a  foi-ward  funding  procedure. 

In  Springfield,  we  have  $1.3  million  title  I  program.  In  this  pro- 
gram, in  one  of  the  largest  parts  of  it,  we  used  24  teachers  and  150 
teacher  aides  working  in  some  29  different  title  I  buildings,  public 
and  nonpublic  schools.  The  teacher  aide  program  began  as  a  title  I 
function.  I  think  the  success  of  this  program  is  indicated  in  the  fact 
that  ill  the  present  city  budget  there  are  101  teacher  aide  positions. 
So  that  this  title  I  activity  has  been  taken  over  by  the  city  and 
spread  throughout  all  of  tlie  schools  in  the  city. 

We  also  have  a  very  large  counseling  program,  with  20  counselors 
and  three  psychological  examiners  ^nd  other  staff  serving  the  chil- 
dren in  the  target  schools.  They  are  providing  approximately  1  hour 
per  week  of  extra  coimsehng  services  to  the  emotionally  clisturbed 
children  who  need  the  service. 

We  have,  in  the  last  2  jrears,  increased  our  preschool  program,  and 
we  presently  have  250  children  in  a  preschool  program.  Last  year's 
evaluation  results  showed  between  pre-  and  post-testing  periods  that 
there  were  gains  on  two  parts  of  the  test,  gams  of  13  and  23  months 
in  a  10-mcnth  period. 

Last  year,  we  also  began  a  new  reading  clinic.  Children  with  se- 
vere reading  disabilities,  in  title  I  schools,  were  put  into  a  special 
program,  and  the  entire  program  focuses  on  increasing  reading  skills 
through  various  subject  matter  areas. 
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In  this  program,  the  average  expected  placement  at  the  time  they 
began  the  program  a  year  ago  in  September  would  have  been  3.3, 
third  grade  in  3  months.  The  actual  average  test  score  was  1.7  at  that 
time.  At  beginning  of  the  school  year,  these  27  children  were  ap- 
proxim,ately  gaining  50  percent  of  what  they  would  have  been  ex- 
pected to  gain  in  tenns  of  the  number  of  years  in  education. 

During  the  a^•erage  6-month  stay  in  the  program,  scores  increased. 
The  post-test  score  was  2.7;  so  that  during  the  period  of  time  at  the 
clinic,  the  growth  rate  inci-eased,  from  benig  close  to  50  percent  be- 
fore getting  into  the  clinic,  to  bemg  something  like  150  percent  of 
growth  rat?  during  the  time  they  were  in  the  clinic. 

Tliis  briefly  sums  up  our  program  in  Springfield. 

We  Jire  interested  in  continuing  the  title  I  funding.  On  the  ques- 
tions which  the  conuuittee  has  been  asking  here  this  morning,  we  see 
a  very  close  correlation  between  the  areas  of  poverty  and  areas  of 
the  school  districts  that  have  low  achieyement.  If  I  rate  the  36  ele- 
mentary schools  in  my  community  from  high  AFDC  count  to  low 
and  rate  them  accoi-clingly  from  lowest  achievement  score  to  the 
highest,  10  schools  that  have  the  highest  AFDC  count  and  10  schools 
that  have  lowest  achievement  scores  are  going  to  correlate  almost 
100  percent.  It  is  not  until  I  ^et  to  the  20th  school  in  the  rating  that 
I  get  a  break  in  the  pattern  of  tyhig  in  schools  that  have  a  high  per- 
cent of  poveity  also  having  low  achievement  scores  on  standardized 
testing. 

[Prepared  statements  of  John  Sullivan  and  Council  of  Adminis- 
trators of  Compensatory  Education  follow :] 

Statement  of  John  Sullivan,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Administrator 
Title  I  ESEA  Program 

ASSESSMENT  OF  TITLE  I 

Determining  the  effectiveness  of  this  program  is  very  difficult  because  it  is 
trying  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  one  part  of  a  total  educational  pro- 
gram which  takes  place  in  a  muiti-problem  urban  center.  The  condition  of  the 
society  in  Springfield  has  changed  greatly  since  1965  when  work  on  the  Title  I 
Program  first  began.  Title  I  has  not  soived  the  educational  Ills  of  this  city.  On 
tlio  other  hand,  the  educational  ills  are  only  one  part  of  the  problem  of  the 
total  urban  society. 

Wo  will  attempt  briefly  to  indicate  the  values  which  the  Title  I  Program 
has  had  to  the  city  as  v/e  see  it.  First,  the  Teacher  Aide  Program  began  in 
March  of  1966.  The  use  of  teacher  aides  wtts  begun  as  a  Federal  Title  I  Pro- 
gram, and  presently  there  are  101  aide  pof  Ifions  within  the  city  budget.  That 
this  program,  established  as  a  Title  I  activity,  has  ::onsiderable  value  seems  to 
be  reflected  in  the  fact  that  the  city  has  adopted  this  program  within  the 
school  system.  This  program  has  brought  many  coI^munity  people  into  the 
schools  working  with  our  professional  staff  and  children.  In  many  cases,  these 
para-professionals  have  proved  very  effective  in  working  with  problem  children 
with  whom  the  professfonal  staff  had  not  established  rapport.  The  relations 
between  the  schools  and  the  community  have  benefited  by  the  placement  ot 
these  aides  in  the  schools,  some  of  them  from  minority  backgrounds.  The  effec- 
tiveness of  the  aides  in  the  instructional  program  is  very  difficult  to  evaluate 
separately;  however,  many  principals  and  supervisors  have  indicated  that  we 
have  been  very  fortunate  with  some  aides  whose  skills  developed  over  a  period 
of  years  and  are  now  almost  as  good  as  some  of  the  professional  staff. 

From  evaluations,  children  working  with  aides  showed  good  growth.  This 
was  particularly  manifested  with  grade  three  children  in  math  and  in  reading. 
Metropolitan  pre  and  post  tests  were  used  for  assessment.  In  the  school  year 
1971-72  the  math  moan  pre-test  was  3.1  and  the  post-test  'mean  was  4.2 — a 
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gain  of  eleven  months.  In  reading  during  the  same  school  year,  the  Metropoli- 
tan Dre-test  mean  was  1.0  with  a  post-test  mean  of  2,3 — a  gain  of  thirteen 
months. 

There  are  many  benefits  that  the  children  receive  from  Teacher  Aides  that 
are  extremely  diflicult  to  document.  One  in  particular  is  tho  emotional  develojv 
ment  of  some  children  that  is  a  result  of  a  1  to  1  relationship,  or  small  ^roup 
an(i  aide  relationship.  Another  reward  for  the  child  is  the  increased  succe^-s 
factor  which  brings  about  improvement  in  self-image  which  contributes  to  the 
i>ver;4ll  ));ippiness  of  the  child. 

Data  collected  by  observers  indicates  that  teacher  aides  spei^l  1G%  of  thoir 
time  working  with  one  child  individually  and  70  of  their  time  working  with 
from  2  to  8  children.  If  one  considers  that  each  aide  works  with  less  thaa 
tliirty  children,  this  means  that  each  child  could  spend  more  than  6%  hours  a 
week  in  u  group  of  S  or  less.  Each  student  could  very  likely  receive  the 
teacher  Midc's  individual  attention  amounting  to  48  minutes  a  week.  Truly  the 
aides  are  an  important  contribution  to  the  total  educational  process. 
.  The  second  major  Title  I  program  has  been  the  Social  and  Psychological 
Services  Unit.  This  unit  has  more  than  doubled  the  oity  counseling  services  on 
tlie  eJomentary  level.  Most  Title  I  «choo]s  have  full- time  counselors.  The  value 
of  tliis  service  is  reflected  in  a  recent  request  ot  elementary  principals  con- 
cerning tlie  E.S.A.A,  Project.  Here  tlie- second  highest  request  is  for  counseling 
services  in  :jdditiou  to  those  provided  in  the  city.  This  request  reflects  the 
Viihie  which  the  princijials  and  tetichers  feel  concerning  these  counseling  serv- 
ices. Approximately  6.200  children  have  been  served  by  counseling  services 
during  the  last  six  yen  rs. 

Typical  annual  case  load  =  1036  Title  I  children.  (This  number  of  clients 
represents  approximately  10  of  the  student  population  served.)  This  figure 
agrees  with  national  studies  of  the  number  of  school  children  wlio  require 
guidance  sendees. 

The  1072-73  SPS  Unit  staff  consists  of:  20  counselors;  3  psychological 
examiners;  1  speech  therapist  for  non-public  schools;  4  teacher  aides  for  e.d- 
children;  2  teacher  aides;  2  administrators;  1  consulting  psychiatrist,  51  hrs. 
per  week ;  1  consulting  clinical  psychologist,  10  hrs.  per  week ;  and  1  consult- 
ing pediatrician,  %  hr.  per  week. 

The  SPS  Unit  series  25  schools  (15  public  elementary,  9  non-public,  2  public 
junior  highs ) 

Annually,  the  Title  I  funds  provided  to  the  SPS  Unit  themselves  act  as  seed 
money  in  that  with  the  money  SPS  produces  services  to  children  which  are 
125%  or  more,  greater  than  the  original  funding,  e.g.  camperships,  tutors,  resi- 
dential placements,  day  care  services,  etc. 

Individual  counseling  of  children  is  augmented  by  many  innovative  counsel- 
ing programs  in  the  various  schools,  e.g.  group  counseling,  formation  of  parent 
groups  for  counseling,  parent  and  teacher  in-service  groups,  parent  school  vol- 
unteers, etc. 

Normal  SPS  Unit  activities  include ;  acceptance  of  referrals ;  diagnostic 
psychological  examinations;  ongoing  counseling  of  all  types;  consultation 
between  counselors,  psychologist,  psychiatrist,  and  medical  consultant;  referral 
of  clients  to  other  agencies;  parent  conferences  and  evaluation;  in-service 
training;  coordination  of  small  classes  for  the  emotionally  disturbed;  clothing 
survey  and  distribution,  etc. 

Individual  problems  of  child.ren  for  which  children  are'  referred  are  endless, 
although  most  have  "personality  disorders.*'  These  disorders  are  often  charac- 
terized by  a  combination  of  emotional  immaturity,  passive-aggressiveness, 
hyperactivity  acting  out,  withdrawal  and/or  depression.  Many  are  behavior 
disorders  of  childhood  and  overtly  aggressive,  sometimes  exhibiting  antisocial 
or  pre-del?nquent  patterns. 

,  At  least  one  in  Uiree  referred  children  has  a  family  or  personal  connection 
with  a  helping  social  agency.  Those  local  agency  groups  with  which  SPS  Unit 
works  most  frequently  are:  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare;  Division  of  Child  Guard- 
ianship; Dept.  of  Mental  Health;  Dept.  of  Education;  Dept.  of  Special  Educa- 
tion; Children's  Protective  Services  (SPCC) ;  Child  Guidance  Clinic;  Child  and 
raraily  Service;  etc. 

As  professional  staflf  and  space  became  available  three  years  ago,  the  School 
Department  entered  the  area  of  pre-school  education.  We  presently  have  eight 
centers  in  operation  with  more  than  240  children  enrolled  in  the  pr<fgram.  This 
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activity  seems  to  offer  the  greatest  potential  for  assisting  the  Title  I  children, 
the  educationaily  deprived  by  intervening  at  an  early  age.  This  program  offers 
hours  of  experience  in  an  environment  rich  in  educational  materials.  It 
focuses  on  improving  the  oral  language  development.  The  evaluation  reports 
have  indicated  that  this  program  lias  had  a  positive  effect  upon  children  who 
have  participated. 

Last  year-eight  months  between  pre  and  post  tests  for  thirty  children  invited 
because  of  their  poor  language  development,  there  were  gains  of  23  months 
and  13  months  on  two  parts  of  the  Illinois  Test  of  Psycholinguistic  Abilities. 

This  program  is  concerned  with  the  whole  child  and  is  aimed  toward  the 
social,  physical,  emotional,  health  and  nutritional  development  as  well  as  the 
cognitive  area. 

Two  j^ary  ;igo  the  first  Title  I  Reading  Clinic  at  the  Springlield  Bo.v's 
Club  was  started.  This  program  reflects  the  best  thinking  of  the  Director 
of  Readiug  in  providing  a  .  highly  individualized,  diagnostic,  and  prescritptive 
in.structional  program.  The  second  Reading  Clinic  was  opened  last  year.  Both 
clinics  are  instructing  children  in  near  ideal  situations  with  ample  instnio 
tionnl  materials  and  equipmeut.  The  evaluation^' of  the  full  year  of  operation  at 
the  Boys'  Club  indicated  ver^  substantial  progress  in  reading  skills  by  the 
children  who  have  been  in  attendance.  This  program  gives  a  full  day  of 
instruction  with  a  heavy  emphasis  on  improving  reading  while  working  with 
the  whole  child  in  all  subject  matter  areas. 

a'he  evaluation  of  this  program  last  year  included  26  pupils.  They  had  as 
expected  grade  placement  of  3.3  but  really  scored  1.8,  the  cr^-  .p  averaged  2.7 
on  the  post  test.  ITor  an  average  stay  of  6.4  months  at  tha  oilnic,  an  average 
gain  of  as  was  made.  Thus  progress  was  at  a  rate  of  145^^  at  the  clinic.  In 
summary,  there  was  a  nine  month  gain  in  sir^  iiionths,  and  /rom  a  54  rate  of 
growth  there  was  an  increase  to  a  145%  rate  of  growth. 


COLT^•CIL  OP  ADMINISTRATORS  OF  COMPKX.SATOBY  EDUCATION 

The  Title  I  Directors  of  Massachusetts  have  joined  together  in  the  Council 
of  Administrators  of  ^  Compensatoi*y  Education  in  order  to  speak  out  as  a 
group.  The  Executive  Board  formally  voted  the  rollowing  recommendations  on 
February  8,  1973. 

1.  The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  should  be  oxteiided  for  a 
period  of  five  years, 

2.  Title  I  E.S.B.A.  should  be  funded  at  100  of  authorization. 

3.  The  Congress  and  the  President  should  take  immediate  action,  (a.)  to 
appropriate  Title  I  funds  for  Fiscal  Year  1973,  equal  to  the  final  appropriation 

■  for  Fiscal  Year  1972,  (b.)  to  insure  the  continuation  of  the  carry-over  T^roce- 
dure,  and  (c.)  to  begin  now  a  process  of  advance  funding  of  Title  I  \.v  :V;.::iro- 
pria ting  1974  funds  now  in  Fiscal  Year  1973. 

4.  In.  order  to  ensure  the  continuity  of  services  to  children  for  an  extended 
period,  the  Title  I  school  districts  should  be  identified  once  for  a  three  year 
period,  and  the  children  identified  to  be  served  should  be  allowed  to  partici- 
pate fov  three  years  In  those  schools. 

5.  The  State  Department  of  Education  should  be  aUowed  greater  flexibility 
in  interpreting  the  comparability  data.  The  present  five  ratios  should  be  sim- 
plified to  be  more  meaningful. : 

G.  Up  to  35%  of  the  local  allotment  may  be  used  in  schools  with  the  highest 
25%  poverty  level  in  order  to  develop  integrated  compensatory  programs;  all 
staff  ^should  be  allowed  to  participate;  and  where  more  than  50%  of  the  cMl-- 
dren  are  eligible  to  participate,  programs  may  be  allowed  to  benefit  the  other 
children, 

7.  More  fi^ld  services  from  the  State  Department  of  Education  are  needed, 
and  thus  their  admkJstrative  expenses  should  be  Increased. 

8.  Federal  funds  authorized  and  appropriated  for  disadvantaged  students  at 
tho  elementary  and  secondary  education  level  should  be  specifically  identified 
for  supplementary  compensatory  programs  and  should  come  through  the  State 
Department  of  Education. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  I  would  like  to  turn  the  microphone  over  to  Mr. 
Bucldey,  Brockton,  Mass. 

O 
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STATEMENT  OP  RICHARD  BUCKLEY,  BROCKTON,  MASS.,  ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, TITLE  I  ESEA  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Buckley.  My  name  is  Ricliard  Buckley,  Brockton,  Mass., 
school  system.  I  would  like  to  recommend  very  definitely  that  title  I 
funding  be  continued  and,  if  at  all  possible,  increased.  I  say  this  be- 
cause I  firmly  believe  that  we  have  come  a  long  way  and  I  firmly  be- 
lieve we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go.         ^  ^ 

I  woula  like  to  give  a  veiy  short,  brief  historical  summary  of  title 
I  program  in  Brockton  and  some  of  the  problems  we  have  encoun- 
tered and  some  of  the  tiling  that  we  have  done  about  it. 

Back  in  September  1969,  when  we  looked  at  this  program,  it  was  a 
remedial  reading  program  which  varied  quite  considerably  from 
building  to  building  with  no  paiticular  concentration  at  any  grade 
level.  We  had  relatively,  within  the  title  I  area,  inexperienced  staff 
who  were  selected  after  all  other  classroom  teachers  had  been  chosen 
for  i^ositions. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  program  at  that  time  as  a  prcgi'arn  in 
orbit.  You  had  your  building  staff  and  then  you  had  your  title^  I 
staff.  It  was  a  reading  program,  and  yet  I  found  that  there  was:  lit- 
tle involvement,  if  any  involvement,  on  the  part  of  the  reading  de- 
partment. 

Then  I  found  also  that  there  was  general  confusion  relative  to 
title  I  guidelmes ;  lience  there  were  mnxiy  instano^'^  of  confusion 
about  supplementing  services. 

I  think  the  consequence  of  eveiything  I  said  wae  t4iown  in  our 
evaluation  results  at  that  time,  which  generally  were  noo  good.  So 
we  immediately  undertook  to  do  sqmething  about  this,  and  immedi- 
ately what  we  tried  to  do  was  establish  priority  needs  within  the 
school  system;  and,  based  on  all  of  the  criteria  that  we  looked  at,  we 
felt  that  language  development  at  the  primary  grade  level  was  the 
priority  need  in  the  school  system. 

We  immediately  set  forth  to  produce  a  language  development 
guide  that  would  l)ecome  the  title  I  program  for  the  city  of  Brock- 
ton. This  was  done ;  the  program  was  implementec'^ 

The  next  job  tliat  we  had  was  to  go  out  and  employ  staff.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  were  uealing  with  our  most  severe  educational 
problems,  I  felt  very  strongly  we  should  have  our  most  experienced 
staff  and,  consequently,  I  worked  very  hard  at  attempting  to  talk 
teachers  out  of  the  classroom  situation  into  the  title  I  situation,  and 
we  were  largely. successful  in  doing  this. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  feel  right  now  tha;t  we  have  in  the  title  I 
area  of  Brockton  some  of  the  best  teachers  that  we  have  in  the 
school  system. 

The  next  thing  that  I  attempted  to  do  was  to  involve  the  reading 
department  and,  very  fortunately,  in  the  last  couple  of  years^  with  a 
new  reading  department  director,  we  have  had  100  percent  mvolve- 
ment  by  the  reading  department.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  title  I  pro- 
gi-am  centei-s  around  the  direction  given  to  it  by  the  reading  depart- 
ment. ^  ^  < 

The  title  I  staff  has  been  involved  in  the  planning  and  in  the 
writing  of  the  title  I  program.  No  longer  are  there  any  supplanting 
programs.  All  of  our  programs  in  the  language  development  area 
O   B  strictly  supplementary  in  nature. 
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Also,  we  have  tried  to  integiute  our  title  I  program  iiito  the  regu- 
lar curriculum  offerings  of  the  school  department.  Consequently,  our 
language  development  program  has  been  centered  around  a  new 
reading  progi*am  that  has  been  developed  for  the  entire  city  of 
Brockton.  There  has  been  constant  involvement  with  the  reading  de- 
paitmcnt,  our  own  title  I  staff,  and  classroom  teachers. 

So  this  makes  the  title  I  program  an  integral  part  of  eveiything 
that  is  happening  in  Brockton.  It  makes  the  teachers  in  that  pro- 
gram an  integral  part  of  cverytliing  that  is  happening  in  Brockton. 

We  liave  looked  at  this  program  very  closely.  We  iiave  had  it 
evaluated  over  the  years,  and  I  have  before  me  here  the  evaluation' 
of  tlio  1971-72  pro-am,  in  which,  at  gi-ades  K  through  3,  we 
sliowed  very  fine  gains,  the  best  gains  that  we  have  been  able  to ' 
show  since  the  inception  of  the  progi-am. 

I  thbilc  the  point  I  would  like  to  convey  today  is  the  staff  and 
their  interest.  The  fli^t  question  that  I  ask,  once  finding  that  a 
teacher  was  eminently  quaHfied  to  teach  this  program,  is:  "Do  you 
want  to  teach  in  title  I?"  If  the  answer  to  that  was  an  \mqualilled 
"Yes,"  I  was  interosted  and  only  if  it  was  an  imqualified  "Yes." 

These  are  the  type  of  teachci's  that  I  now  have  in  the  program, 
and  I  might  say  tliat  when  wc  linally  got  this  evaluation,  I  gue?". 
that  I  could  probably  compare  that  room  to  which  I  amiounced  the 
evalnatioT?  to  tlie  New  York  Mets'  dressing  room  when  they  won  the 
pennant.  Those  teachers  were  certainly  enthused  and,  I  believe,  well 
rewarded. 

So  I  have  a  f evv''  reconnncndations :  one,  that  title  I  funding  be  in- 
creased rather  than  decreased.  One  recommendation  I  think  I  would 
like  to  make  that  I  feel  is  quite  important  is  that  the  administrative 
structute  for  Federal  down  through  the  State  to  the  local  be  re- 
tained so  that  what  has  t&ken  7  years  to  establish  will  not  be  de- 
sti'oyed.  I  think  that  tliis  is  very  important. 

Again  I  want  to  get  across  the  fact  that,  over  the  years,  a  number 
r^i  xvery  fine  and  experienced  teachers  have  come  into  ihis  program 
who  are  dedicated  to  teaching  children  who  have  severe  learning 
problems,  and  they  are  very  much  interested  in  what  is  happening 
at  the  grassroots  level.  I  thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  GERALBINE  JOHNSON,  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN., 
/administrator,  TITLE  I  ESEA  PROGRAM 

Mrs.  JojiNSON.  As  I  heard  Cleveland  give  its  testimony,  5t  made  me 
think  of  home,  because  we  are  a  erAaller  prototype  of  what  Dr.  Briggs 
said  about  the  Cleveland  school  system.  We  are  a  school  population  of 
approximately  25,0DO'students,  and  at  least  50  percent  of  these  students 
are  assessed  to  be  both  economically  and  educationally  deprived. 

We  have  had,  as  Cleveland  has  had,  a  great  change  in  our  student 
enrollment  over  the  last  10  years.  Until  now,  we  have  had  54  percent 
minority  enrollment.  There  are  30  percent  of  our  student  population 
which  is  black,  newly  arrived  from  tiie  South  of  our  country. 

About  24:  percent  of  our  population  is  Spanish  surnamed.  I  woidd 
say  that  the  majority  of  them  are  Puerto  Rican^  who  have  come  from 
the  island  to  the  mainland,  and  have  a  high  mobility  of  back  and  forth 
residence  with  us. 
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So,  some  new  knids  of  problems  have  emerged  in  Bridgepoil;,  and 
in  the  7  years  we  have  been  involved  with  title  I,  it  has  allowed  us  to 
intei'vene,  we  feel,  in  some  very  serious  educational  problems. 

We  also  liave  an  eroding  tax  base,  and  it  is  extremely  hard  for  us  to 
get  what  wo  consider  the  adequate  fimds  to  provide  quality  education 
for  all  of  our  pupils.  We  have  an  exceedingly  large  drain  of  the  white 
middle  class  from  our  coiiinnmitj\'. going  to  the  suburbs;  and  a  dis- 
advantaged popidation  locked  in,  which  has  nowhere  to  go  or  no- 
escape  really. 

Soj  we  liave  growing  popidations  of  the  poor.  Significantly,  we 
feel  that  just  at  the  time  that  title  I  started  in  Connecticut,  our 
State  was  perceptive  enough  to  know  that  the  large  cities  had  grow- 
ing minority  populations,  growing  disadvantaged  populations  that 
needed  a  great  input  into  educational  deprivation. 

So,  our  State,  our  legislature,  provided  State  funds  that  could 
partner  along  with  title  I  funds  and  give  us  what  we  felt  then  were 
ample  funds  to  really  begin  to  deal  with  the  problems  that  faced  us. 

We  think  we  have  been  diligent  about  title  I.  I  should  have  said 
when  I  began  that  I  very,  very  strongly  endorse  its  continuance.  I 
am  delighted  with  the  Perkins  bill.  I  hope  that  it  will  get  significant 
suiDport. 

I  think  if  we  could  look  forward  to  another  4  years  or  5  years  of 
continued  involvement,  it  helps  us.  This  sitting  or  walking  on  eggs 
from  year  to  year,  trying  to  find  out  whether  there  will  be  continu^ 
funds  puts  us  in  a  terrible  bind  as  we  try  to  mount  long-range  pro- 
grams for  youngsters. 

We  feel  that  7  years  has  simply  allowed  us  the  time  to  design  pro- 
g^-ams  that  can.  inake  a  difference  where  we  are  beginning  to  see  the 
progress  tliat  can  be  made.  We  are  not  sure  that  the  evaluation  de- 
mands are  the  most  realistic  kinds,  when  we  tie  them  strictly  to  our 
national  achievement  scores,  and  so  forth. 

We  feel  that  there  is  some  other  kind  of  evaluation  that  we  nught 
be  able  to  build  into  these  programs  to  show  progress.  But,  neverthe- 
less, we  do  not  think  that  it  has  been  realistic  to  say  that  programs 
have  not  succeeded  because  of  some  of  the  shortcomings  that  perhaps 
have  become  appai-ent  through  the  evaluations  that  we  have  made. 

We  think  that  there  has  been  significant  progress  that  also  should 
be  pointed  to  on  a  national  and  on  a  State  basis.  Our  title  I  funds, 
which  are  approximately  $1,300,000,  are  partnered  with  about 
$800,000  of  our  State  Disadvantage  Act  funds  which  gives  us  more 
than  $2  million,  a  little  over  $2  million  to  really  address  ourselves  to 
our  problems. 

Our  State  Disadvantaged  Act  money  has  gone  to  mount  reading 
programs  because  we  feel  that  our  goal  is  to  make  our  kids  educa- 
tionally fimctional^  and  in  the  lon^rai,  make  them  functional  citi- 
zens wlio  can  become  functioning  citizens  of  our  country  and  pro- 
ductive and  competitive  ones. 

One  must  have  significant  reading  skills  to  do  this-  We  have  taken 
our  State  funds  and  we  have  mounted  significant  reading  programs, 
but  again,  we  have  narrowed  the  scope  even  of  these  programs  so 
that  they  go  into  about  13  priority  validated  schools  which  were  val- 
idated under  title  I  guidelmes. 
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Even  our  State  funds  arc  going  into  those  schools  to  serve  chil- 
dren in  grades  1  through  5. 

So  we  are  serving  in  onr  programs  both  title  I  and  State  disad- 
vantaged proirranis,  apiDroximatoly  4.500  children,  I  am  sorry,  about 
6,000  children. 

Onr  title  1  funds  are  sevviug  about  4,500  children,  with,  we  say,  a 
production  input  of  about  $300  per  pupil  that  can  make  a  difference. 
In  title  I,  wp  lirtve  tised  our  funds  very  specifically  for  early  child- 
hood programs  ironi  prekindergarten  up  through  grade  3. 

That  3s^  one  aspect  of  title  I.  We  are  servin<r  400  prekindergarten 
children  to  try  to  intervene  in  educational  disadvantage  and  give 
them  tlie  background  tluit  is  nocessaiy  to  come  to  kindergarten  and 
profit  from  a  kindergarten  experience. 

We  liave  recei^'cd  great  community  suppoit  here.  We  pay  no  rent 
anvwhore  that  we  have  these  programs.^  and  we  think  that  is  a  big 
thing  <o  have  luouated  in  onr  particular  comnnmities.  We  have 
churches  and  housing  projects  and  community  houses  giving  us 
space  to  worlc  with  tliese  children,  all  under  the  guidance  of  our  fire 
department  that  these  are  safe  places  in  which  to  have  our  pro- 
grams. 

Then  we  put  our  mojiey  into  staffing  and  materials  and  evaluating 
our  i)rograms  to  be  sure  we  are  doing  something  that  is  extremely 
worth  while  for  the  400  kids  that  m'c  serve.  These  prekindergartens 
are  tied  to  the  attendance  area  validated  title  I  schools  that  kids  are 
going  to  go  into  the  following  year  in  kindergarten.  We  have  com- 
munity organizations  connected  with  the  places  that  have  given  us 
volunteer  service. 

They  are  interested  in  kids  and  they  give  us  \'oluntecr  service  dur- 
ing the  day.  We  have  taken  peojjle  out  of  the  neighborhoods  and 
trained  them  and  hired  them  as  aids  in  our  program  and  put  them 
in  our  early  childhood  programs. 

We  have  used  title  I  funds  to  follow  these  children  up  from  kin- 
dergarten into  the  first,  second,  and  third  grade  with  a  follow 
through  prograni  out  of  our  title  I  funds  where  we  have  a  very, 
very  specific  curriculum. 

Again,  our  school  system  pays  for  the  teachers,  and  we  pay  for 
the  paraprofessionals,  and  we  pay  for  the  very  specific  materials 
that  we  want  to  use  to  implement  and  intensify  curriculum  for  these 
youngsters, 

^  We  are  showing  it  makes  a  difference.  At  this  level,  we  have  very 
significant  parent  involvement  programs.  We  think  that  in  title  I, 
one  of  the  best  things  you  have  mandated  from  us  is  that  we  must 
have  parent  conncils  and  parent  involvement.  One  of  the  reasons 
why  we  think  that  economic  disadvantage  is  tied  so  closely  to  educa- 
tional disadvantage  is  because  the  educational  aspirations  of  these 
parents  for  their  children  are  very  different  from  what  you  will  get 
from  your  middle  class  and  upper  class  parents. 

If  we  tie  them  in  early  to  the  education  of  their  children,  then 
they  learn  the  parents  learn,  that  there  are  things  we  can  teach  them 
to  do  with  their  children  to  promote  educational  achievement.  They, 
too,  begin  to  aspire  for  their  kids  for  educational  success,  and  that 
their  kids  can  go  on  and  complete  high  school  and  can  get  other 
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kinds  of  training  and  can  become  functional  citizens  and  maybe  they 
can  break  out  of  that  spiral  of  disadvantage  and  poverty  that  the 
parents  have  foinid  themselves  in.  And  their  kids  can  lead  a  differ- 
ent life  from  the  kind  of  lives  that  they  have  led. 

So  yonr  parent  involvement  mandate  to  us  I  feel  is  one  of  the 
most  iinportant  things  that  has  come  out  of  title  I.  We  have  devel- 
oped some  fine  jiarent  leaders  who  come  to  our  board  of  education 
meetings  and  dornand  tliat  our  local  school  system  have  a  better 
input  in  the  base  to  their  children's  education,  and  that  if  the  local 
school  system  lias  a  significant  input,  then  title  I  and  any  other  kind 
of  things  that  will  be  done  for  tlieir  children  will  be  the  advanta- 
geous kind  of  thi7ig  tliat  can  hook  tlieir  kids  in  and  make  them  soar 
in  education. 

Mr.  Rauoliffk.  ]\Ir.  Chairman,  with  your  permission.  I  would  like 
to  ask  a  question  at  that  point  for  chirification. 
I  know  you  have  parental  advisory  conunittces. 
Mrs.  JoiiNsox,  Right. 

Mr.  Radcl.iffi=:.  Would  you  exvond  this  involvement  of  the  individ- 
ual parent  to  the  fullest  extent  feiusible,  and  for  the  individual  child, 
m  they  sit  down  together  with  the  teacher  and  sec  what  the  prob- 
lems are  and  talk  about  the  objectives!^ 

Mr.s.  fyoHNsox.  Ouv  parents  involvement  is  on  a  number  of  levels. 
They  are  certainly  membei-s  of  the  Parent  7\.dvisory  Committee  that 
suggest  to  us  what  kind  of  pix)posals  they  feel  are  meaningful,  but 
we  are  very  aware  that  they  do  it  on  the  tasis  of  what  they liavc  ob- 
served in  our  programs. 

So,  we  encourage  them  to  come  into  classrooms  to  volunteer  some 
of  tiieir  time,  a  little  of  their  time  in  the  classroom  with  their  chil- 
dren to  see  what  is  going  on,  to  learn  some  things  from  the  class- 
room that  they  can  take  home  and  do  with  their  children.  They  help 
us  make  concrete  decisions  as  when  we  can  only  do  certain  things 
with  title  I  money  what  is  it  they  want  us  to  do. 

We  try  very  hard  to  not  only  ask  them  these  questions,  but  to  be 
willing  to  listen  to  them,  and  it  gives  us  a  lot  of  clout  with  our 
board  of  education  to  say  that  the  Federal  guideline  mandates  that 
these  parents  be  involved,  and  that  even  though  there  might  be  a 
wish  to  sort  of  dilute  some  of  the  title  I  funds  or  do  something  else 
with  it,  this  is  what  the  paroits  want  us  to  do. 

When  the  parents  make  this  mandate,  they  are  listened  to  by  our 
board  of  education  and  by  our  city  administration  much  more  than 
I  as  a  professional  saying  these  are  the  kinds  of  things  we  need  for 
our  childi*en. 

But  what  we  have  noticed  recently  is  that  our  parents  are  on  very 
much  the  same  wavelength  that  we  are  on.  They  know  what  is  good 
for  their  kids,  too.  They  know  they  want  their  kids  to  read  well  and 
they  want  them  to  speak  well  and  they  want  them  to  become  com- 
petitive functional  individuals. 

TJiis  is  the  kind  of  talk  that  they  are  giving  now.  We  didn't  have 
this  kind  of  involvement  before  title  I.  It  allows  us  to  say  to  teach- 
ers, "The  school  doors  are  open.'^  We  say  to  parents,  "The  school 
doors  are  open."  Then  we  say  to  teachers,  "The  school  doors  have  to 
be  open." 
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The  parents  believe  this,  and  we  must  let  them  in  our  classroom 
and  they  must  be  an  integral  part  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  class- 
room. This  is  a  change  for  us  in  education  in  Bridgeport^ 

I  think  that  the  other  important  thing  that  title  I  has  done  is  that 
it  has  allowed  us  to  freedom  within  the  guidelines  to  experiment 
with  new  techniques  and  patterns  in  education  to  really  try  to  find  a 
way  to  be  relevant  to  a  paiticular  student  population.  But  the  amaz- 
ing thing  is  that  once  having  found  that  kids  can  meet  success  in 
some  of  the  individualized  styles  of  education  that  we  really  have 
implemented  in  title  I  programs,  our  school  system  has  picked  them 
up,  kind  of  a  ray  of  light,  that  we  think  is  educationally  sound  and 
that  we  work  with  all  children. 

We  develop  individualized  level  programs  in  reading  and  in  math 
and  our  school  system  has  adopted  what  we  developed.  We  can  go 
on  to  some  other  kind  of  business.  We  can  refine  those  and  develop 
some  other  new  styles  of  things  that  are  important. 

But,  I  think  one  advantage  of  title  I  legislation  or  funding  has 
been  tliat  school  systems  who  were  really  serious  about  the  problem 
could  experiment  and  innovate  and  try  out  and  find  out  something 
about  a  particular  segment  of  the  school  population  which  could 
have  great  implications  in  general  education  for  a  school  system. 

So.  now  we  find  our  sj^steni  is  looking  to  us  for  much  of  the  lead- 
ei-ship  in  some  of  the  more  innovative  styles  of  teaching  and  our 
teacher  training  process,  that  we  have  gotten  involved  in,  could  be 
very  effective  within  a  total  school  system. 

We  think  we  have  more  than  carried  our  weight,  and  we  have 
made  a  real  contribution  to  a  total  school  system,  not  in  terms  of 
money,  but  in  terms  of  result. 

Mr.  Radclifpe.  I  think  those  are  very  helpful  observations.  Thank 
you,  ilr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  To\vELL.  Perhaps  we  could  move  on  to  the  next  witness  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  STAN  FARGNIARZ,  BURLINGTON,  VT. 

Mr.  Fargniarz.  Since  we  have  a  smaller  enrollment  than  Cleve- 
land, about  the  only  thing  I  have  in  common  with  Dr.  Briggs  is 
that  I  have  also  been  with  the  program  for  6  years,  and  so  I  have 
been  with  no  ethnic  black  group  population  to  sj)eak  of  in  Vermont. 

I  liave  been  with  the  program  since  its  inception.  Being  a  frugal 
Vermonteer,  I  have  limited  my  testimony  to  one  page  which  covers 
the  6  years  I  am  referring  to.  I  hope  that  brevity  does  not  diminish 
its  importance. 

Since  1966,  Burlington,  Vermont  has  received  slightly  more  than 
$772,000  for  title  I  programs  to  serve  disadvantaged  children. 

With  the  exception  of  about  $50,000,  during  the  first  2  years  for 
the  purchase  of  instructional  equipment  to  service  a  citywide  Au- 
dio\isual  Center  obtained  through  a  title  III  grant,  all  of  these 
funds  have  been  spent  on  direct  services  to  children  through  a  vari- 
ety of  programs. 

In  the  6  years  of  its  operation,  close  to  25,000  children  in  public 
and  nonpublic  schools  have  benefited  from  these  programs,  and  of 
these,  slightly  more  than  10,000  have  received  services  in  a  concen- 
trated, intensive  manner. 
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All  in  dei^thj  assessment  of  needs  and  pi'iorities  established  that 
services  should  revolve  around  activities  desigjied  to  improve  read- 
ing: skills,  rednce  dropouts,  and  impit)ve  attendance,  provide  basic 
health  screeniiia:,  inci-ease  commiuiication  skills  by  providing  speech 
tlierapj-,  and  oifTer  a  change  from  inner  city  living  by  sponsoring  a 
summer  camping  and  recreation  pix)gram. 

Our  experience  has  convinced  us  that  these  efforts  have  been  suc- 
cessful when  services  are  carefully  planned,  well  coordinated,  consci- 
entiously delivered  and  honestly  evaluated. 

In  1969,  137  of  2,161  students  in  trrades  9-12  dropped  out  of 
school.  By  having  a  home  school  coordinator  contact  dropouts  dur- 
ing the  summer,  dropo\its  numbered  76  and  93  during  the  next  2 
years. 

Our  speech  therapy  program  enables  us  to  screen  ever}^  entering 
kindergarten  child  and  each  year  about  75  children  are  dismissed 
from  therapy  as  having  been  evahialed  as  having  profited  enougli  to 
carry  on  in  remilar  class  work. 

Through  additional  nurse  and  training  of  technicians  from  low- 
income  levels,  every  child  in  our  five  title  I  target  schools  is  given  a 
vision  and  hearing  test  and  referrals  made  to  doctoi's  or  clinics  when 
needed,  as  well  as  foUowup  services.  In  the  case  of  followtlirough 
children,  dental  and  medical  services  are  provided. 

Four  reading  specialists  are  serving  intensively  about  50-60.  chil- 
dren in  each  title  I  school.  Gains  made,  while  not  dramatic,  have  al- 
lowed these  children  to  remain  with  their  classmates  and  not  fall  be- 
hind as  far  as  might  be  expected. 

One  hundred  seventy-five  children  each  summer  have  learned  to 
live  and  share  with  others  in  n  well  run  camping  program.  Previous 
year  campers  are  used  as  junior  counselors  and  are  paid  with  title  I 
funds.  The  benefits  to  them  may  be  more  than  to  the  campers  as 
they  enter  junior  liigh  school  with  a  changed  attitude  and  continue 
in  a  related  senes  of  like  activities  with  their  teachers. 

Unless  such  activities  can  be  guaranteed  through  subsequent  fund- 
ing, I  would  strongly  urge  that  title  I  funds  continue  to  be  desig- 
nated as  focusing  on  disadvantaged  children  and  that  funds  be  in- 
creased so  tliat  we  may  reach  the  50  percent  we  have  not  been  able 
to  reach  in  the  past. 

Mr.  TowKiJi.  I  assume  that  you  have*  identified  the  other  50  per- 
cent somewhere? 

Mr.  Fakgnxarz.  Yes,  in  my  testimony,  at  the  beginning,  of  these 
programs  we  got  all  the  principals  of  the  schools  in  the  city,  and  we 
identified  and  assessed  what  our  needs  wei-e  at  tliat  time,  reevaluated 
a  few  yeara  later  in  1968  and  1969,  and  have  had  identified  those 
through  testing  as  well  as  various  other  means  all  those  that  would 
be  eligible. 

We  then  in  succeeding  years  and  subsequent  funding  concentrated 
the  senMces  on  the  neediest  of  those.  So  that  we  have  identified  all 
of  them  we  think  at  least  with  all  the  measures  that  are  presently 
available  and  are  concentrating  the  services  on  the  most  needy  which 
come  to  maybe  2,000  or  3,000  each  year,  which  would  be  eligible. 

We  are  concentrating  in  the  last  few  years  on  slightly  under  a 
1,800  or  1,900.  So,  we  really  think  we  are  meeting  the  neediest  of  the 
needy. 
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Mr.  TowELL.  Tlmnk  you. 

Mr.  RAiiCijFFr..  Is  that  based  on  educational  need  ? 

Mr.  Fargniarz.  Educational  plus  others  coming  from  parents, 
teachers  and  principals.  Parentheticallj',  I  have  no  objections  to  a 
structured  formal  well  thought  out  and  planned  needs  assessment  so 
long  as  the  funding  will  come  to  carry  out  what  that  shows. 

I  am  well  awai-e  that  we  are  not  ineeting  the  needs  of  all  children, 
and  if  such  needs  assessment  are  in  line  without  work,  as  we  have 
done  it  with  title  I  children,  I  sec  no  conflict  between  Representative 
Quie's  proposal  and  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  title  I. 

Mr.  TowELL.  Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  THOMAS   CIMINO,   PROVIDENCE  SCHOOL 
DEPARTMENT,  PROVIDENCE,  R.I, 

Dr.  CiMixo.  We  have  student  population  of  23,000  students,  about 
a  tliird  of  wliom  ai'o  black.  We  are  the  country's  largest  Portuguese 
population,  a  sizable  Spanish  speaking  population. 

Of  2^>,000  students,  sonie  12,000  arc  classified  ^is  poor.  Of  tliat  12,000, 
we  are  servhig  8.000  hi  title  I  pi'ograms.  I  am  now  to  Providence.  As 
I  look  baclv  on  some  of  our  old.proposals,  I  saw  a  statement  such  as  we 
wanted  to^  enrich  tlie  experiences  of  the  disadvantaged  or  raise  levels 
of  aspirations.  . 

I  think  we  have  home  a  long  way  since  then.  In  January  of  this 
year  we  instituted  a  reading  program  based  on  128  behavioral  objec- 
tives. Connected  to  this  prograni  is  computer  printout  to  parents.  By 
moving  to  this  program  which  is  a  diagnostic  program,  we  have  in- 
cluded a  thousand  more  students  this  year  than  last  year  at  no  addi- 
tional cost. 

We  have  reduced  the  cost  of  educating  these  children  to  less  than 
$200.  This  past  summer  in  1972,  we  instituted  a  math  program.  We 
found,  may  I  say,  that  the  reading  program  so  far  has  shown  that 
the  average  gain  is  1  year  2  months.  We  moved  into,  the  math  pro- 
gram this  summer,  and  we  found  in  a  7  week  period  that  students 
gained  3  months  in  math  skills. 

We  have  continued  this  program  progress  by  instituthig  labs 
throughout  the  city.  We  have  just  initiated  an  early  childliood  com- 
prehensive program  based  on  creative  drama  and  childreris  litera- 
ture. 

We  have  also  trained  350  parents  so  we  can  get  a  more  compre- 
hensive relationship  between  the  home  and  school  environment.  You 
have  to  ask  the  question,  "What  took  Pro^ndence  so  long  to  get 
going"? 

There  are  twofold  answers.  One,  we  didn't  know  how  to  educate 
disadvantaged  children.  Two,  without  federally  mandated  require- 
ments of  evaluation,  we  would  have  gone  on  thinking  we  were  rais- 
ing levels  of  aspirations,  and  we  havB  now  shifted  our  thinking  to 
emiDrace  the  idea  that  as  one  is  successful,  one  becomes  more  confi- 
dent. 

As  one  becomes  more  confident  as  a  result  of  that  success,  he  then 
raises  his  level  of  aspiration.  In  my  judgment,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
tragedy  to  discontinue  this  aid  to  title  I  students  in  Providence  be- 
cause it  would  reduce  our  past  6  years  to  nothing  more  than  a  com- 
edy of  errors. 
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It  would  also  crush  new  born  hopes  of  these  title  I  parents  that 
they  have  just  gained  for  their  children.  I  think  most  of  the  efforts 
of  the  title  I  classroom  will  be  neutralized  if  this  funding  is  Jiscon- 
tinued.  In  Providejice,  our  parents  are  involved  in  monitoring  and 
staffing  title  I  programs. 

Initiull,y,  they  forced  us  to  listen  to  them  and  as  a  result,  I  think 
we  have  gained  a  mutual  understanding  of  the  concern  they  have 
for  their  children..  However,  I  really  think  without  these  mandated 
councils,  a  lot  of  communities  in  our  State  are  going  to  abandon 
them.  I  think  Providence  parents  group  is  pi'obably  one  of  the  most 
organized  in  the  country  and  a  lot  of  groups  in  our  State  are  trying 
to  Jmitate  what  they  have  done. 

I  think  that  will  go  down  the  drain.  I  would  leave  you  three  rec- 
ommendations. One,  I  think  each  school  system  should  be  awarded  3 
yefu's  grant  for  Icindergarten  through  grade  2  program. 

TJiat  there  should  be  yearly  evaluations  of  this  program.  If  by 
year  2,  the  project  has  not  demonstrated  substantial  movement  to- 
wards its  objectives,  a  new  design  should  be  submitted. 
■  Two,  I  think  there  should  be  multiyear  grants  ranging  from  2  to 
i  yeai'S  for  programs  beyond  the  third  grade.  I  think  the  length  of 
the  grants  should  be  related  to  the  design  of  the  program  and  grant 
renewal  should  be  dependent  upon  the  proven  success  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Finally,  I  think  grants  .a\varded  should  be  made  in  March  and 
should  include  money  for  teacher  training,  educational  material,  and 
supi^lies  which  could  be  expended  before  September  so  that  when 
programs  sta^rt  in  September  we  are  ready  to  go  the  JBrst  week 
Thank  you. 

[The  document  ref eried  to  follows :] 

Testimony  of  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Cimino,  Expeiumental  Phogiiams  Aoministhatoii, 
Providrnck  School  Depart xtekt.  Providence,  R.L 

Mr,  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of  the  ;Commtttee,  I  am  Tom  Cimino, 
Experimental  Programs  Administrator  for  the  Providence  Public  Schools. 

On  behalf  of  the  8,000  poor  and  disadvantaged  students  who  are  benefiting 
from  Title  I  programs,  I  am  pleased  to  testify  for  the  extension  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

Unfortunately,  I  am  sad  to  say  that  there  are  an  additional  4,000  children  in 
Providence  who  also  are  poor  and  disadvantaged  who  cannot  participate  In 
these  programs  because  of  insufficient  funds.  The  parents  of  tliese  children, 
some  309b  of  the  poor  population,  find  their  children  denied,  for  example,  the 
services  of  a  special  reading  teacher,  the  use  of  a  math  remediation  lab,  and 
help  from  a  mental  health  clinic  if  needed. 

On  the  positive  side,  the  parents  of  the  8,000  students  recognize  that  Provi- 
dence has  come  a  long  way  since  1965.  Original  Title  I  programs  contained 
statements  such  as,  "enriching  the  experiences  of  the  disadvantaged  child",  or 
"raising  the  level  of  aspiration  of  the  student."  When  we  were  able  to  describe 
educational  outcomes  in  more  precise  language,  results  were  forthcoming.  For 
example,  a  systematic  approach  to  reading  was  Initiated  on  a  pilot  basis  in 
January  of  1972.  One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  behavioral  objectives  were 
specified  which  produced  gains  in  grade  level  equivalentB  of  up  to  one  year 
and  nine  months  for  some  groups.  During  the  1972-1973  school  year,  tills  new 
reading  program  enrolled,  at  no  extra  cost,  l»O00''more  students  than  the 
1971-1972  reading  program.  By  shifting  to  a  diagnostic  approach  based  on 
behavioral  objectives  and  retraining  our  staff,  we  were  able  to  more  fully  utl- 
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lize  our  teachers  and  specialists  and  to  lower  the  cost  per  pupil  to  less  than 
$200. 

An  evaluation  of  a  1072  summer  program  sho?7ed  that  students  gained  an 
average  of  three  months  in  math  skills  during  a  seven- week  period.  Math 
remediation  labs  jave  just  heeu  established  in  eleven  schools  to  continue  the 
progress  by-objectives  approach  started  last  summer. 

While  educational  experts  have  long  advocated  experts  have  long  advocated 
readiness  programs,  Providence  did  not  initiate  a  comprehensive  curriculum  iu 
this  area  until  October  of  1972.  This  program  uses  creative  drama  as  the  main 
vehicle  for  developing  languagie  patterns  of  disadvantaged  children.  Parents  of 
the  350  children  enrolled  are  also  being  trained  to  insure  a  more  complemen- 
tary relationship  between  the  home  and  school  environment.  Standardized  test 
results  from  a  smaller,  less  sophisticated  pilot  program  can  verify  the  success 
of  this  approach, 

Title  I  in  Providence  is  Just  starting  to  produce  concrete  resuUs.  However, 
the  recent  initiation  dates  of  the  projects  generates  a  very  natural  question, 
"What  took  Providence  so  long?'^  The  answer,  Gentlemen,  is  twofold  :  1)  We 
•did  not  know  how  to  teach  the  disadvantaged;  and  2)  without  state  and  feder- 
ally enforce  mandates  for  evaluation  of  projects,  we  would  have  gone  on 
thinking  we  were  raising  levels  of  aspirations.  We  were  prompted  to  abandon 
old  approaches  when  we  were  required  to  produce  hard  data  to  support 
claimed  program  results.  We  have  now  shifted  pur  thinking  to  embrace  the 
idea  that  success  breeds  confidence  and  not  vice  versa.  Only  after  one  is  suc- 
cessful will  his  aspirations  be  elevated. 

In  my  judgement,  to  discontinue  assistance  to  the  disadvantaged  would  be  a 
tragedy  for  Providence,  It  would  not  only  relegate  the  six  years  it  took  us  to 
get  going  to  a  mere  comedy  of  errors,  but  also  would  crush  the  newborn  hopes 
that  Title  I  parents  have  for  their  children.  Don't  reduce  the  poor  and  disad- 
vantaged to  a  gi-oup  of  "wipe-outs." 

Most  of  the  efforts  of  Title  I  Parents  Advisory  Councils  will  be  neutralized 
if  this  categorical  assistance  does  not  retain  a  distinct  identity.  Providence 
parents,  for  example,  are  involved  in  planning,  staffing,  and  monitoring  pro- 
grams. Those  who  are  employed  as  aides  bring  to  the  schools  Insights,  under- 
standings, and  compassions  which  cannot  be  purchased.  While  we  admit  that 
parents  initially  forced  us  to  listen  to  them  by  militant  methods,  we  both 
acknowledge  that  out  of  our  interaction  has  grown  a  mutual  understanding  of 
the  respect  and  concern  we  each  have  for  their  children.  Through  this  interac- 
tion, parents  Imve  also  gained  first-hand  knowledge  of  regulations,  fimineing, 
and  specific  progrnm  operations  wh.  .i  they  have  recently  used  to  publicly  sup- 
port the ,  Superintendent  on  two  separate  occasions.  This  is  almost  unheard  of 
in  Providence,  Providence  will  continue  the  Council  but  without  categorical 
aid,  these  mandated  councils  will  be  abandoned  in  other  communities.  Once 
again  the  groups  in  other  parts  of  our  state  who  are  just  starting  to  model 
themselves  after  the  Providence  group  will  withdraw  into  their  traditional 
passive  roles.  And  once  again  the  voice  of  the  poor  will  he  unheard. 

Gentlemen,  not  only  do  I  urge  you  to  continue  financial  support  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  disadvantaged,  but  1  also  urge  you  to  increase  that  support  to 
Include  the  disenfranchlzed  poor  mentioned  earlier. 

Tklay  I  also  offer  the  following  recommendations : 

1,  Bach  school  system  should  be  awarded  a  three-year  grant  for  a  develop- 
mental K-2  program.  Yearly  evaluation  should  be  submitted.  If  the  second 
year's,  evaluation  does  not  demonstrate  substantial  movement  toward  stated 
objectives,  a  new  program  design  should  he  required. 

2,  Multi  year  grants  ranging  from  two  to  four  years  should  be  awarded  for 
projects  starting  at  grade  three.  The  length  of  the  grant  should  be  related  to 
the  design  ,  of  the  program.  Grant  renewal  should  be  dependent  upon  the 
proven  success  of  the  program. 

3,  Grant'  awards  should  be  made  in  March  and  should  include  money  for 
teacher  training,  educational  materials  and  supplies  which  ci^uld  be  expended 
before  September,  This  would  enable  school  systems  to  be  tolly  prepared  to 
implement  funded  programs  during  the  first  week  of  school  in  the  Fall. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  address  you. 

[Information  submitted  later  for  the  record  follows:] 
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Department  of  Publio  Schools, 
Office  of  Bxpebimbktal  Pbogkams, 

PrO}>ide7icet  RJ,,  March  15,  1973, 

Hon.  Cabl  D.  Perkins,  Chairman^ 
Committee  on  Eduaition  a/tid  Labor^ 
2181  Ray  hum  Bouse  Offlce  Building, 
Washingiov.,  D.O. 

Dear  Concsressjcan  Perkins  :  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  distinct  privilege 
of  testifying  before  your  distinguished  Subcommittee  on  Education  on  March  6, 
1073. 

Since  then,  I  have  had  the  time  to  examine  a  draft  of  Congressman  Quie's 
formula  for  determining  the  number  of  educationally  disadvantaged  and  wish 
to  offer  the  following  professional  f.nsights  for  your  consideration. 

The  viabiliity  of  educational  criteria  as  a  substitute  for  economic  standards 
depends  lif^avily  on  the  frame  of  reference  used  to  analyze  the  concept. 

First,  iJ^t  us  examine  the  national  perspective.  A  national  sample  of  3,000 
students  per  grad9  level  may  indeed  yield  valid  statistics  for  projecting  the 
number  of  students  who  tall  below  a  predetermined  level  of  success  (criterion 
reference).  The  sample  sizi  of  39,000  students  (K-12)  can  he  drawn,  tested 
and  analyzed  in  a  manageable  period  of  time.  Biannual  testing  is  feasible  and 
the  cost  is  not  prohibitive.  There  is  no  question  that  the  data  generated  by 
this  procedure  will  be  more  current  than  the  1970  census  data  and  may  also  be 
used  to  establish  educational  priorities  for  the  nation. 

Still,  a  major  question  remains,  "How  can  national  standards  of  achieve- 
ment be  developed  when  we  ha^e  no  national  school  system  or  even  national 
curricula  in  either  reading  or  math?"  Unlike  France,  our  oducational  system  ia 
divergent  at  best  and  stratified  at  worst 

In  short,  I  find  with  some  reservations  that  Congressman  Quie's  proposal 
has  merit  on  the  national  level  for  projecting  the  number  of  educationally 
deprived  students. 

It  is  the  application  of  this  funding  procedure  on  the  regional  and/or  state 
and  local  levels  which  prompted  me  to  further  dissect  the  idea. 

For  instance,  a  national  sample  of  3,000  third  graders  would  include  about 
180  students  from  Rhode  Island,  Approximately  20^%  or  36  would  be  drawn 
from  l^rovidence  schools  fj<;m  a  total  of  1,693.  Serious  theoretical  deficiencies 
exist  when  suph  a  small  sample  is  spread  out  over  35  different  schools.  Even  if 
Rhodo  Island  were  allocated  0%  of  tlie  national  funds  based  on  its  share  of 
the  population,  the  problem  would  not  be  resolved.  Just  because  Providence 
schools  enroll  20%  of  the  state's  students  does  not  mean  that  the  system  deals 
with  20%  of  the  educationally  deprived  students.  Jlhode  Island  is  not  an  edu- 
cationally homogeneous  state.  Clearly,  the  national  sample  cannot  be  used  to 
allocate  funds  within  a  given  state,  but  may  be  suflScient  for  determining  the 
total  dollars  needed  on  a  national  level. 

In  my  judgment,  each  state  should  be  required  to  draw  a  scientific  sample 
for  an  equitable  distribution  of  allocated  funds.  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion should  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  designing  or  selecting  the 
instrument,  drawing  the  sample,  administering  the  test,  analyzing  the  results^ 
and  establishing  the  criteria  for  success.  Obviously,  each  state  must  receive 
adequate  funds  for  generating  the  data,  which,  unfortunately,  will  also  reduce 
the  money  available  for  educating  children.  Census-income  data,  cn  the  other 
hand,  were  collected  by  another  federal  agency  at  no  cost  to  the  OflSce  of  Edu- 
cation, and  are  multi-purpose,  while  the  data  in  question  can  only  be  used  to 
project  the  number  of  educationally  deprived  students. 

Initially,  the  school  systems  within  a  state  which  were  offering  aii  inferior 
education  would  be  rewarded  using  the  Qule  formula  as  much  as  systems 
which  formerly  received  funds  based  on  the  size  of  the  x>oor  population.  One 
system  would  receive  federal  dollars  to  remedy  an  educational  problem  created 
by  conditions  external  to  the  schools,  while  another  system  would  receive  aid 
to  solve  an  internal  problem.  The  local  extension  of  the  Idea  raises  tiie  ques- 
tion, "How  could  the  state  and/or  federal  government  prevent  the  school  sys- 
tems from  actively  depressing  the  students'  performance  on  this  one  test  to 
protect  their  *share  of  the  pie' 

The  Quie  proposal  depends  heavily  on  individualized  instruction  which  is  a 
sound  educational  concept.  The  only  danger  is  that  individual  states  may 
require  specific  programs  or  only  allow  one  program  to  be  adopted.  Many 
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states  still  employ  the  single  adoption  plus  a  limited  supplemental  list  of  text- 
books approach  and  may  carry  this  philosophy  over  to  Title  I. 

Research  for  Better  Schools,  cited  by  Congressman  Quie  In  his  press  release, 
has  been  collecting  data  on  one  approach  exclusively.  Mr.  Quie  has  obviously 
received  a  very  biased  report  oh  the  IPI  approach  from  them.  Many  informed 
educators  feel  that  the  major  weakness  of  this  program  and  other  highly  indi- 
vidualized programs  is  the  sp'^erely  curtailed  interaction  of  students.  In  my 
judgment,  it  uould  be  wist^r  to  mandate  jivogress-by-objectivos  with  the  LEA 
determining  the  methed  rather  than  mandating  individualized  instruction. 

What  will  we  have  gained  if  we  are  learned  but  still  cannot  live  together? 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  M.  Cimino, 

Administrator, 

STATEMENT  OE  CARLO  GAMBA,  CRANSTON,  R.I. 

Mr.  Gaimba.  Cranston  is  a  suburban  metropolitan  community  

Chair  man  Peiucixs.  Wq  will  recess  for  6  to  8  minutes  to  go  over 
ant!  answer  the  quorum,  and  we  will  be  right  back. 
[A  brief  recess  was  taken.] 

Chairman  Perkins.  The  committee  will  resume.  Go  ahead  with 
your  statement. 

Mr.  Gami^a.  Thank  you.  I  started  b,y  saying  that  Cranston.  R.L,  is 
a  suburban  metropolitan  community  ,  of  about  75,000  people.  Our 
school  population  is  about  15.000. 

Our  title  I  allocation  about  $200,000,  which  is  basically  strong  in 
comparison  with  some  of  the  other  people  who  testified  this  morji- 
ing.  Our  title  I  funds  are  used  to  operate  a  preventive  program  in 
developmental  readino*  from  pre-school  to  grade  4. 

Initially,  when  title  I  funds  were  first  allocated,  they  served  stu- 
dents throughout  the  whole  school  system  kindergarten  through  12th 
grade.  But  experience  of  operating  programs,  as  has  been  stated  by 
other  people  who  have  already  testified,  has  directed  us  and  many  of 
the  other  communities  towards  the  present  program  which  is  of  a 
preventive  nature  designed  to  eliminate  the  need  for  progi'ams  of  re- 
mediation. 

Basically,  the  programs  nuw  are  taking  place  at  the  primary,  pre- 
primary,  and  intermediate  levels  in  elementary  schools.  Our  local  re- 
search has  shown  that  schools  designated  as  target  schools  by  title  I 
guidelines  have  consistently  made  more  significant  gain's  on  stand- 
ardized tests  than  those  schools  not  served  by  title  I  programs. 

In  addition,  our  assessment  of  needs  has  shown  that  in  target 
schools  reading  is  a  priority  area  at  the  pri?nary  levels,  but  that  at 
these  schools,  after  having  been  served  by  title  I  programs,  the 
priority  in  reading  has  been  eliminated  by  the  time  students  get  to 
the  intermediate  grades. 

Our  school  system  strives  to  maintain  a  strong  developmental 
reading  program  in  the  regular  classroom.  Those  students  who  have 
displayed  deficiency  in  those  areas  are  not  able  to  overcome  these  de- 
ficiencies in  the  traditional  classroom  because  of  the  sizes  of  the 
classes. 

Tliey  require  intensive  individualized  appraoch  and  title  I  funds 
help  us  to  reach  these  students  who  can't  function  in  the  large  class 
setting.  Consequently,  we  were  able  to  service  them  in  smaller 
groups. 

O 
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In  our  title  I  program,  teachers  work  witli  groups  of  approxi- 
mately 6  children  using  metliods  and  materials  specifically  designed 
for  an  intensive  individualized  program.  Each  progmm  for  each 
student  is  developed  from  a  complete  individual  diagnostic  evalua- 
tion which  determined  the  students'  learning  style,  and  rate,  and  his 
skill  deficiencies. 

From  this  assessment,  a  list  of  specific  objectives  is  developed  and 
written  for  each  student,  and  an  instructional  program  is  designed 
to  meet  his  specific  needs.  As  previously  stated,  standardized  test 
scores  reveal  that  ones  once  the  program  participants  meet  the  pros- 
cribed objectives,  they  are  able  to  fimction  successfully  in  a  regular 
classroom  without  any  further  need  for  i^emediation  in  ai^eas  of  lan- 
guage and  reading. 

The  Cranston  School  Department  has  no  problem  living  within 
the  guidelines  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act  with 
regard  to  comparabilit}'',  with  regard  to  the  evaluation  criteria  that 
are  established.  With  regard  to  detemining  target  schools  using  aid 
for  dependent  children,  we  feel  that  title  I  ESEA  funds  have  had  a 
most  significant  impact  on  students  and  the  instructional  program  in 
general  in  our  school  system. 

Students  whose  pre-test  scores  indicated  a  possibility  of  reading 
failures  which  would  have  hindered  their  entire  learning  process 
were  able  to  achieve  levels  of  proficiency  comparable  to  great  expec- 
tations. The  instructional  program  in  our  school  system  is  gained'  by 
methods  and  ideas  which  evolved  through  title  I  programs. 

Also,  through  title  I,  Parental  Advisory  Council,  we  have  been 
able  to  develop  an  involved  citizenry.  People  are  more  aware  of 
what  is  going  on  in  schools  and  more  aware  of  the  programs,  and 
they  are  making  themselves  come  to  our  meetings  and  become  part 
of  the  total  school  program.  The  impact  of  title  I  of  the  ESEA  Act 
on  our  school  system  and  other  school  systems  throughout  the  coim- 
try  is  imme'^surable. 

Theref^v  ^,  representing  the  Cranston  school  department,  we  urge 
this  committee  to  continue  its  report  for  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  SecoTidary  Act  and  to  work  for  the  continuation  and  expansion 
of  title  I  as  it  now  functions. 

Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  ANTHONY  AMICO,  STAMFORD,  CONN. 

Mr.  Aisnco.  I  am  administrative  assistant  to  the  superintendent 
and  my  sole  duties  are  to  administer  compensatory  programs  funded 
under  title  I  and  State,  fimdcd  programs  with  a  similar  purpose 
which  I  have  done  continuously  since  1966. 

As  a  Point  of  reference,  let  me  state  that  Stamford  has  a  school 
enrollment  of  S1,000  pupils  in  our  school  system  and  its  title  I  proj- 
ect is  the  fifth  largest  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  with  a  current 
budget  of  just  under  a  half  million  dollars.  '  -  ^ 

During  the  past  month,  I  have  been  studying  the  history  and  com- 
pilation  of  Federal  title  I  lesfislatiom  including  HEW  and  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  guidelines  and  regulations. 

Let  me  say  that  we  strongly  support  the  national  policy  stated  in 
title  I.  In  recognition  of  the  special  educational  needs  of  children  of 
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low-income  families  and  the  impact  that  concentration  of  low-in- 
come families  have  on  the  ability  of  local  educational  agencies  to 
support  adequate  educatioiitil  programs,  the  Congress  hereby  de- 
clares it  to  be  the  policy  of  tho.  United  States  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  local  education  agencies  serving  areas  with  concentration 
of  children  from  low-income  families  to  expand  n?ul  improve  their 
educational  programs,  and  wc  feci  that  this  should  hn  continued. 

A  review  of  the  educational  scene  in  early  1060's  coupled  with  a 
real  growing'  nr.tional  concern  about  providing  better  education  for 
children  in  highly  concentrated  low-income  areas  tells  me  that  Con- 
gress showed  great  wisdom  and  compassion  hi  providing  both  the 
fiscal  (Hid  educational  means  for  local  school  districts  to  seriously 
tackle  the  challenges  of  providing  a  better  education  for  these  pupils. 

A  look  at  our  situation  now  and  tlie  outlook  for  lOTS,  1974  and 
the  rest  of  this  decade  suggests  to  me  less  financial  capability  for 
local  school  districts  and  States  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  contin- 
ued adequate  funding  for  compensatory  education  prograhs. 

If  I  may  make  a  few  observations,  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren could  be  found  in  large  numbei's  in  maiiy  school  systems  for 
many  years  preceding  the  enactment  of  title  L  Their  educational 
needs  and  achievement  in  I'clation  to  their  capabilities  were  not 
being  adequately  met  through  local  and  State  funding  prior  to  1965. 

Only  when  a  good  local  program  of  mass  education  as  a  base  had 
added  to  it  effective  supplementary  compensatory  education  with 
sv;bstantial  Federal  aid  was  a  real  difference  made  for  these  de- 
prived pupils. 

Supplementary  progriims,  I  n:)ight  ndd,  with  sufficient  controls  to 
keep  the  aid  focused  on  the  needy  children.  History  and  an  assess- 
ment of  the  present  and  the  future  suggest  to  some  of  us  educators 
that  the  education  of  deprived  children  must  continue  to  have  a 
high  national  priority  in  Federal  aid  to  education. 

There  must  be  a  federally  imposed  delivery  system  to  insure  that 
this  national  ueed  will  be  mei  .  "We  do  not  believe  that  local  autonomy 
on  the  use  of  Federal  funds  will  accomplish  this  and  for  this  rcjason 
we  support  the  Perkins  bill  especially  the  portion  which  extends 
title  L 

In  Stamford,  we  have  about  2j500  pupils  who  need  title  I  services. 
Based  on  our  program  design  and  fimding  available,  we  are  cur- 
rently serving  about  1,200  pupils  at  a  title  I  per  pi^pil  expenditure 
of  about  $400.  We  do  not  see  how  the  present  level  of  titleT  funding 
as  being  adequate  to  reach  all  eligible  pupils  will  effective  servces 
nor  do  we  see  any  way  to  secure  local  or  State  funding  to  meet  the 
needs  of  children  not  now  being  served  by  title  I. 

We  also  have  a  great  fear  that  a  shift  from  strict  categorical  aid 
for  title  I  children  to  a  liberalized  Federal  education  revenue  shar- 
ing as  a  quick  path  to  general  aid,  diffusion  of  services  and  an  inevi- 
table predictable  loss  of  funds,  programs  and  services  for  these  de- 
prived children  we  feel  will  simply  dry  up  and  disappear. 

Based  on -testing  and  formal  evaluation  activites  in  Stamford,  we 
have  found  our  programs  to  be  highly  effective,  particluarly  duiing 
the  last  3  ^ears. 

Our  principal  programs  are  concentrated  remedial  reading  and  in- 
struction for  deprived  pupils  learning  english  as  a  second  language*. 

ERLC 
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Our  programs  have  been  cited  by  our  State  department  of  education 
and  we  range  along  with  Bridgeport  as  having  the  most  effective 
highly  productive  title  I  i)rograirJ>  in  Connecticut's  largest  cities. 

Without  going  into  detail  about  program  results,  let  me  say  tliat 
pupils  in  our  title  I  reading  program  as  a  total  group  have  shown 
twice  the  normal  expected  growth  for  these  pupils  when  compared 
to  those  who  did  not  receive  title  I  services. 

Pupils  in  our  title  I  progi'ams  for  the  non-English  spealring  have 
shown  remarkable!  growth  in  acquiring  English  fluency.  I  will  not 
make  any  further  comments  on  Stamford's  good  title  I  programs. 

If  we  gave  as  much  publicity  to  the  many  good  title  I  programs 
across  the  Nation  as  is  done  for  the  weak  programs  or  places  where 
there  are  abuses,  we  would  find  that  title  I  as  a  Federal  aid  program 
is  relatively  highly  successful  with  a  promise  to  be  even  better. 

Good  programs  which  are  effective  and  substantially  raising  the 
achievement  level  of  deprived  children  above  the  level  fostered  by  a 
solely  local  State  funded  program,  usually  have  some  easily  identi- 
fied characteristics.  New  Federal  legislation  should  take  these  points 
into  consideration. 

One,  a  strict  adherence  on  the  local  and  State  level  to  the  legisla- 
tive intent  of  Congress  in  such  educational  legislation  as  title  I, 

Two,  local  supplanting  of  funds.  Concentrated  services  and  ex- 
penditures must  bs  added  to  a  maintained  local  State  effort. 

Three,  programs  which  keep  a  constant  focus  on  eligible  partici- 
pating^ children  including-  a  good  aiuuuU  assessment  of  pupils 
educational  needs. 

Four,  elimination  of  all  forms  of  diffusion  of  services  through 
various  fiscal  and  educational  management  techniques. 

Five,  good  programs  require  planning  and  design  of  sufficiencies, 
scope  and  quality  to  give  reasonable  pi'omise  of  success  to  produce  a 
noticeably  favorable  impact. 

Six,  serious  effort  on  the  local  level  for  implementation  and  opera- 
tion of  programs  of  the  sake  of  the  pupils. 

Seventh  and  lastly,  accountability.  Solid  evaluation  of  programs 
with  good  feedback  to  staff  and  to  the  decision  makers.  Ir  you 
wanted  Federal  funds  to  show  advisable  results  on  a  high  level,  you 
must  include  these  conditions  in  future  funding. 

Even  when  local  and  State  fm\ds  are  used,  they  will  be  wasted 
when  many  of  these  elements  are  missing  and  controls  on  operations 
.  and  expenditures  for  education. 

With  these  controls  in  a  federally  funded  program  above  a  good 
local  base,  providing  a  much  better  education  for  deprived  children 
stands  a  excellent  diance  in  an  area  which  has  a  poor  record  of 
pupil  attainment.  Close  examination  of  good  title  I  programs  will 
reveal  that  inclusion  of  these  conditions  or  controls  is  a  real  good 
answer  where  other  flexible  less  restrictive  approaches  have  been  in- 
effective or  childrens  needs  did  not  command  much  attention. 

Upon  review,  I  have  found  logically  that  our  most  productive 
years  in  title  I  as  measured  by  hardcore  test  data  on  achievement  of 
pupils,  has  been  in  the  last  3  years.  This  came  with  the  advent  of 
greater  restrictions  on  the  use  of  these  categorical  funds,  either  fed- 
erally or  local, 
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What  I  am  saying  again  is,  that  if  we  are  really  interested  in  the 
education  of  deprived  children  and  apply  ourselves  in  a  high  profes- 
sional ethical  and  moral  level,  it  can  better  be  done  with  a  categori- 
cal aid  with  sufficient  Federal  mandates  or  restrictions. 

Anyone  really  familiar  with  current  problems  of  local  and  State 
financing  of  education  and  the  local  process  by  which  local  budgets 
and  educational  decisions  are  made,  at  various  local  levels,  being  al- 
most predict  that  a  radical  or  even  a  gradual  change  from  restric- 
tive categorical  aid  to  Federal  education  revenue  sharing  with  de- 
minishing  or  nonexistent  restrictions  will  lead  to  supi^lanting  and  a 
loss  of  most  of  our  compensatory  education  programs. 

With  little  or  no  strings  attached,  it  is  not  hard  to  guess  where 
title  I  funding  will  go  I'year  or  2  years  or  3  years  from  now.  There 
is  little  assunince  that  if  major  decisions  on  how  Federal  dollars  re- 
ceived under  Federal  revenue  sharing  are  to  be  local  ones  made  by 
fiscal  fathers,  that  the  needs  of  deprived  cliildren  will  ever  be  met 
and  that  even  a  share  of  ])resent  title  I  funding  will  survive  for 
present  title  I  progi-ams. 

When  lobbies  and  special  interest  groups  become  active  locally  in 
influencing  fiscal  decision,  who  can  really  lobby  successfully  for  the 
deprived  children?  I  would  also  suggest  that  if  a  large  number  of 
peojDle  across  the  Nation  could  be  polled,  I  suspect  they  would  favor 
the  retention  of  categorical  aid  under  a  national  education  priority, 
and  would  probably  favor  rcoiganization  and  economies  in  other 
parts  of  the  national  budget  even  within  the  same  budget  ceiling. 

I  w^onld  like  to  mention  a  couple  of  other  things  that  title  I  can 
take  credit  for  which  are  not  widely  publicized.  Title  I  has  done 
much  by  its  money  and  by  its  concepts  and  by  its  very  nature  to 
make  major  thrusts  in  much  needed  innovation  in  education,  and  I 
will  just  mention  only  a  few  that  I  am  aware  of  mmtly  in  our  local 
area. 

It  has  been  largely  responsible  for  initiating  and  developing];  much 
needed  new  programs  in  preschool  and  early  education  childhood 
and  much  needed  reform  in  education  on  the  local  level. 

It  has  created  rapid  expansion  on  the  effective  utilization  of  teach- 
er-aides on  other  paraprofessionals.  It  has  intensified  in  service  ac- 
tivities for  teachers  and  staff  members  who  worked  directly  with  the 
children. 

It  has  intensified  services  directly  to  pupils  through  title  I  em- 
ployees and  other  teacher  specialists  which  local  school  district 
either  never  had  or  had  in  limited  numbers  and  the  result  of  title  I 
fimds  may  have  commanded  locally  paid  staff. 

There  has  been  a  great  surge  of  evaluation  of  programs  on  the 
local  level  as  a  result  of  Federal  mandates  for  Federal  funding  and 
a  similar  increase  of  locally  funded  evaluation  activities.  I  would 
guess  that  if  the  full  effects  and  educational  influence  of  title  I  are 
to  be  assessed,  we  also  need  to  consider  such  beneficial  changes  in  ed- 
ucation as  well  as  the  direct  learning  gains  by  pupils  being  served 
and  if  categorical  aid  through  title  I  dries  up  and  disappears,  much 
of  these  kind  of  benefits  to  education  will  also  be  affected. 

I  would  like  to  say  something  about  the  timing  as  far  as  consider- 
ation of  legislation  or  consideration  of  radical  changes  at  this  par- 
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ticiilur  time.  Our  local  education  budget  has  already  been  formu- 
lated and  is  being  submitted  to  our  local  fiscal  fathers. 

By  June,  we  will  have  final  decisions  on  our  local  budget  for  a 
fiscal  and  operational  j^ear  beginnning  July  1.  We  know  from  expe- 
rience that  Federal  legislative  can  be  a  much  slower  process. 

With  no  certainty  of  funding  or  appropriations  in  July  or  August 
or  (^ven  well  after  we  are  into  the  new  school  year,  witness  the  situa- 
tion on  ESEA  this  year,  we  are  most  fearful  that  a  radical  shift  on 
the  Federal  level  may  result  in  serious  disruption,  great  uncertainty, 
if  not  chaos  and  destruction,  and  a  shift  on  slmrt  notice  could  be 
disastrous  on  a  local  level  when  you  are  talking  about  one  of  the 
largest  programs  of  Federal  aid  to  education. 

Wherever  title  I  goes  next  year  or  in  tlic  future,  we  plead  for  at 
least  two  things:  One,  enacting  legislation  for  a  period  of  at  least  3 
to  5  years  to  insure  continuity  and  good  aministration  and  imple- 
mentation on  the  State  and  local  levels. 

Final  action  on  national  or  State  funding  levels  should  be  deter- 
mined early  following  the  local  timetable  for  budgeting  but  coming 
no  later  than  3  months  before  tlie  fiscal  year  begins.  Evaluation  of 
programs  and  local  accountability  can  not  really  be  taken  seriously  in 
the  years  when  the  timetable  of  Federal  action  is  seriously  delayed. 

An^^  modification  of  title  I  should  not  result  in  less  funding  for 
compensatory  education  programs.  Additional  funding  is  needed  in 
a  range  of  at  least  $300  to  $500  per  pupil  of  Federal  funds  above 
local  and  State  fiuiding  if  you  really  expect  to  see  a  difference. 

In  closing,  may  I  say  tliat  we  support  fully  the  Perkins  bill,  and 
we  tluuik  the  committee  for  the  opportunity  to  present  testimony  in 
its  support  and  hope  that  the  committee  will  report  it  out  favorably. 

STATEMENT  OF  EARL  DTJNPHY,  FRANKLIN  NORTHWEST 
DISTRICT,  VT. 

Mr.  DtTKPiiy.  I  am  a  speech  therapist  by  profession,  and  I  have 
found  myself  as  project  director  for  two  title  I  projects  in  a  small 
rural  town  in  the  northwest  district  of  Vermont. 

In  comparison,  we  are  a  small  town  with  a  school  population  of 
2,300  students.  The  district  is  comprised  of  5  towns,  16  miles  separat- 
ing the  two  schools,  I  am  here  today  to  reflect  the  impact  that  title  I 
has  had  on  the  school  district,  and  what  impact  there  will  be  if  title 
I  does  not  continue. 

I  became  involved  in  the  Franklin  Northwest  Supervisory  District 
approximately  3  years  ago  when  I  took  over  a  speech  improvement 
program.  This  program  beg«m  with  title  III  funds  and  if  it  were  not 
for  title  I  funds  would  have  discontinued  because  of  the  stipulations 
put  forth  in  title  III. 

Through  this  program,  the  conventional  approach  for  speech  ther- 
apy has  been  for  a  district  to  hire  a  therapist,  and  he  would  have  a 
caseload  and  work  with  a  certain  number  of  them,  and  there  would 
be  many  that  would  be  put  on  a  waiting  list. 

As  a  result  of  the  support  we  have  received  from  title  I,  we  were 
able  to  develop  a  program  where  all  children  could  receive  help 
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through  teacher  training  and  inservice  training  programs  and  us  a 
result,  wo  have  not  had  any  waiting  list. 

Another  project  that  title  I  made  possible  in  this  district  that  I 
represent,  we  had  no  kindergartens  because  the  area  cannot  simply 
support  it  financially.  In  our  work  with  children  with  speech  prob- 
lems, it  became  readily  apparent  that  many  of  ths  incoming  first 
graders  were  not  ready  for  school. 

Last  year  we  surveyed  all  incoming  first  graders,  and  the  result  of 
oui*  test  showed  that  over  50  percent  of  them  did  not  have  adequate 
skills  for  learning  to  road.  Therefore,  we  instituted  a  5-week  summer 
program  with  the  help  of  title  I  funds  to  see  if  wo  could  do  some- 
thing about  helping  those  children  improve  their  skills  so  they 
would  have  a  better  chance  to  learn  reading  more  easily  and,  there- 
fore, do  better  academically. 

As  a  result,  we  were  able  to  demonstrate  after  5  weeks  a  growth 
of  2yU  yeavs  in  oral  language  areas.  We  were  able  to  demonstrate  an 
average  growth  of  l^/^  years  in  motor  skills  and  a  growth,  in  83  per- 
cent of  the  childi*en  involved  in  this  program  showed  significant 
giiins  in  their  speech. 

We  feel  we  are  in  the  process  now  of  gathering  more  data  since 
this  was  a  very  recent  program  to  see  what  effect  this  has  had  on  the 
reading,  and  I  would  reflect  of  one  Rvst  grade  teacher  wlio  has  been 
teaching  for  over  30  years,  she  said,  "If  I  had  not  seen  it,  I  would 
not  have  believed  it," 

If  title  I  funds  do  not  continue,  these  programs  will  end,  because 
(here  cannot  be  any  local  support  for  them.  The  parents  of  these 
children  now  have  hope,  and  we  feel  very  concerned  that  this  may 
end,  and  as  a  result,  we  would  be  right  back  to  where  we  were  when 
we  started. 

This  is  all  I  have  to  say.  Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  DAVE  POTTER,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS, 
ADDISON  NORTHWEST  DISTRICT,  VT, 

Mr,  PoniCH,  Perhaps  it  is  appropriate  I  end  up  speaking  last  on 
the  docket,  I  am  Dave  Potter,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Addi- 
son northwest  district,  Vt.  Our  district  happens  to  be  the  smallest 
one  represented  here  today. 

Chairman  PmiaNs.  'Wliat  is  the  size? 

Mr.  Potter,  We  have  under  1,350  pupils  in  grade  1  through  12. 
Yo\i  have  a  prepared  statement  with  a  blue  face  sheet  

Chairman  Perkins.  How  many  participate  in  title  I  programs  of 
that  1,350? 

Mr.  Potter,  We  have  80  approximately  participating  in  reading 
program  with  another  44  being  served  through  our  two  title  I  teach- 
ers in  classrooms  with  individualized  learning  units. 

Basically,  in  summary,  I  would  suppose  that  supportive  data  is 
what  you  would  be  interested  in.  We  nad  in  the  grades  1  through  6, 
12  months  of  growth  last  year  for  6  months  of  participation  in  the 
program,  with  9  months  of  growth  in  the  junior  high  for  again  6 
months  of  participation  in  the  program. 
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la  addition  to  that,  there  are  a  number  of  quaiititative  results  that 
are  listed  on  pages  10  ajid  11  of  the  repoii,  and  finally,  in  conclu- 
sion, we  have  indicated  the  number  of  children  served,  the  number 
who  need  to  be  served,  and  a  position  as  far  as  the  revenue  sharing 
approach  is  concerned* 

[The  document  referred  to  follows :] 

Rkpokt  of  TiThK  I,  E.S.E.A.  Activi'Juks  is  'suk  Audi  son  Noiitiiwkst 
SuPEUvisoRY  Tjniox  Addison  County,  Vt. 

roUKWOWD 

This  report  Is  for  your  consideration  regarding  the  significnuce  of  Title  I, 
E.S.K.A.  within  the  Addison  I^^orthwest  Supervisory  Union,  Addison  County, 
Verni(nit. 

I'nblic  Scliool  ed\i cation  in  Uiis  Supervisory  Union  begins  with  grade  one 
and  extends  tliroiigh  grade  twelve.  There  are  within  the  Ave- town  district,  two 
private  kindergartens  and  one  Headstart  Program. 

Tlie  Headstart  Program  is  located  \n  the  Township  of  Panton.  Although  the 
program  is  linanccd  and  operated  through  tht'  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
the  school  facilities  are  donated  by  the  public  sehcol  district*  The  two  Title  I 
staff  members  and  District  administration  also  serve  the  program  through  con- 
sulting and  diagnostic  services.  Twenty  children  are  served  in  the  program  by 
one  teacher  and  one  aide, 

The  two  private  kindergartens  are  located  in  the  City  of  Vergonnes.  These 
programs  are  not  operated  with  public  funds  but  programs  are  coordinated  by 
tlu!  two  Title  ]  .stnff  members  and  Distiict  adininistnition.  Diagnostic  and  con- 
sultative seiTices  arc  also  provided.  One  kindergarten  emi»loys  one  teacher 
and  operates  a  half-day  program  for  15  students.  The  other  kindergarten 
employs  a  teacher  and  an  aide  and  operates  two  sessions  a  day  with  25  chil- 
dren in  each  session* 

BECTIOW  I.  GE>'EBAL  INFORMATION 

The  Addison  Northwest  Supervisory  Union  is  comprised  of  the  towns  of 
Addison^  Perrisburg,  Pajiton  and  ^Yaltham ;  the  city  of  Vergennes;  and  the 
Union  High  School  district  no.  5. 

The  town  of  Panton  does  not  operate  a  school  and  pays  tuition  for  the  edu- 
cation of  its  elen)eniary  children.  Most  of  the  childnai  attend  the  Addison  cen- 
tral school  while  some  attend  the  Vergennes  elementary  school.  The  town  of 
Waltham  does  not  operate  a  school  either  and  pays  tuition  t'^  the  Vergennes 
elementary  school  for  the  education  of  its  elementary  age  childrci.. 

Each  town  is  a  member  of  the  Union  High  School  district  no.  5  and  shares 
tlie  costs  of  educating  pupils  in  grades  7  through  12. 

Each  of  the  five  elementary  school  discricts  has  a  board  of  three  school 
directors.  The  Union  High  School  has  a  hoard  of  seven  scho^jl  directors.  These 
22  school  directors  comprise  the  Addison  Northwest  Supervisory  Union  Board 
(also  referred  to  as  the  Addison  Northwest  District  Board),  This  board 
employs  the  superintendent,  other  district  personnel,  and  establishes  policies 
that  affect  the  total  district  operation. 

General  information  on  each  of  the  member  districts  is  as  follows: 


Elementary  Secondary 

1972  Population  Pupils  pupils  Area       Grand  list         Tax  rate 


Addison                                 717              108  77       25,027  A     $36,663.65  55.88 

Ferrisburg  :                     1,875              251  222       26,875  A       52,018.42  9.44 

Panton                                 416               50  57        9,345  A       20,255.65  5.50 

Vergennes                           2,242              265  238         1,200  A       41.131.53  8.70 

Waltham                               265               39  29         5,464  A        9,224.90  7.00 

Nonmember  towns   19  


Growth  In  student  enrollment  during  the  past  five  years  has  been  moderate 
but  steady.  This  growtli  has  necessitated  an  addition  to  the  Vei^ennes  Elemen- 
tary School  and  Vergennes  Union  High  School  and  has  promoted  studies  of 
building  needs  in  Addison,  Panton  and  Ferrisburg.  Because  of  the  moderate 
growth  rate,  the  District  has  been  able  to  consider  many  altematlves  to  future 
needs. 
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A.  ADDISON  XORTIIWKST  DISTRICT 

CENTRAL  OFFICE — PROFKBSIOX  PF.KSONNKL 

1 — Suijcrintcndent  of  ScliooLs 
1 — Assistant  Superintendent 
1 — Speech  Pathologist 
1— Roadhiff  Consultant  (Title  I ) 
1— Helping  Teacher  (Title  I) 

B.  ADDISON  CENTRAL  SCHOOL 


STUDKN'T  KNUOLLMKNT 


] 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

Total 

21 

25 

18 

20 

20 

30 

134 

PROFi:SSICNAL  PKUSONNlClr 

1 — Pi'incipal  (hiilf-tijnc)  and  Gr.  4-G  Soc.  Studies 

1 — Teacher  Grade  0  +  4-6  English 

1 — Teacher  Grade  Ti  -f  Special  Reading  day) 

1 — Teacher  Grade  4      4-0  Science 

1 — ^Teacher  Grade  3 

1 — Tcaclier  Grade  2 

I — Teacher  Grade  1 

1 — Teacher  Vocal  Music  (1  day  per  week) 

1 — Teacher  Instrumental  Music  (1  day  per  week) 

C.  PERRISBURG  CENTRAL  SCHOOL 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

Total 

33 

44 

40 

43 

40 

42 

251 

PROFKSSIONAL  PKHSONNMCL 

1 — Principal  (half-time)  and  Gr.  5  Language  Arts 

1 —  Teacher  Grade  5-6  Science 

1  — Teacher  Grade  5-6  Social  Studies 

2 —  Teachers  Grade  4  (1  Asa't.  Principal) 

1 —  Teacher  Level  2 

2—  Teachers  Grade  3 
1 — Teaehei  Level  1 

1 —  Teacher  Grade  2 

2 —  Teaelicri; — Grade  1 
1 — Teacher  Aide 

1 — Secretary/Librarian 

1 — Teacher  Vocal  Music  (2  days  per  week) 

D.  VERGENNES  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 


STUDENT  I2NIIOLLMI2NT 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Total 

63 

44 

56 

60 

53 

52 

328 
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P  UO  F  t:  S  S I O  .\  A  L  P  F:  R  S  O  N  N'  K  L 

1 — Principal  2 — Toachci^s  Grade  3 

1 — Ass't  Principal,  Special  l^eading  2 — Teachers  Grade  2 

1 — Tcaclior  Grade  4,  5,  6  vScictice,  Or.  4  3 — Teachers  Grade  1 

Math  I— Teacher  Art  (half  time) 

] — Toaclior  Grade  5-5  Social  Studies  1 — Teacher  Vocal  Music  (4  days  ])or 
1 — Teacher  Grade  o-G  Knp;Hsh  week) 

1 — Teacher  Grade  .^-(i  Math  1 — Teacher  Instrumental  Music  (1  day 
3 — Teachers  Grade 4  (I  half-time  librar-  iierwcek) 

iau)  1 — Secretary/Nurse 

E.  VEIIGENNES  UNION  HIGH  SCHOOL 

VVVIL  KNROLLMIONT 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Total 

125 

97 

97 

94 

lOG 

624 

i»  uo F !•: ssioN \h  i> v:  rson  n ki ^ 

1 — Principal 

1 —  Ass't.  Principal  and  Vocational  l')cpartment  Head 

2 —  Coimselors — Guidance  Department 

5— Social  Studies  (1  half-time  Phys.  Ed.)— 1  Dept.  Head 

3 —  Physical  Education  (1  half-time  Art) 
2 — Home  Economies 

1 — Instrumental  &  Vocal  Music  (3  days/v*eek) 

1 — ^Vocational  Agriculture 

5 — Math  (1  Department  Head) 

1 — Mechanical  Drawing 

7 — English  (1  Department  Head) 

1 — Librarian 

1 — Business  Kd. 

5 — Science  (I  Department  Head) 

1 —  Driver  Education 

2 —  French,  Latin 

1 — ^Industrial  Arts 
1 — Nurse 

SECTION  II.  TITLE  I  E.S.E.A.  RELATIVE  TO  THE  ADDISON  I?0ttTnWE8T  DISTRICT 

(Plonso  note  that  data  relating  to  the  title  I  program  is  taken  from  the 
1071-72  school  year.  This  is  so  that  you  can  get  the  complete  picture  from 
funding  to  evaluation). 

Data  on  the  total  number  of  eligible  children  and  the  final  grant  award  for 
1071-72  as  submitted  to  the  district  by  the  Vennont  Department  of  Education 
is  a.s  follows : 


Townships 


Number  of 
eligible 
children 


Final 
Award 


Addison  

Ferrisburg  

Panton  

Verge nnes  I.D  

Wallham  

District  totals.. 


32 
97 
46 
65 
14 


254 


54»753.72 
14, 409.72 
6.833.48 
9.656.00 
2,079.76 


37,732.68 


SECTION  m.  NEEDS  OF  THE  EDUCATIONALLY  DISADVANTAGED 

A,  Determination  of  Needs 

The  information  that  follows  deals  with  the  assessment  of  needs  of  the  edu-* 
cationally  disadvantaged  children  in  frrades  1-12  in  the  Addison  northwest 
district.  Each  of  the  following  groups  were  asked  which  subject  or  area  they 
felt  our  educationally  disadvantaged  students  needed  the  most  help  in. 
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1.  Parent  survey  summary — 65%  responded  that  reading  was  the  area  in 
which  their  child  needed  the  most  help.  This  was  followed  by  english  30%,  and 
math  30%. 

'2.  -Teacher  survey  summary— C8%  indicated  the  area  of  reading  as  the  first 
priority  in  their  assessment  of  the  needs  of  the  students.  This  was  followed  by 
emotional  development  18%,  and  speech  14%. 

3.  Student  survey  summary — 42%  indicated  they  needed  the  most  help  in  the 
subject  of  reading  followed  by  social  studies  28%,  and  math  18%. 

4.  Parent  advisory  council  summary — SS%  indicated  a  problem  in  the  areas 
of  r<?ading,  language  arts,  and  speech.  This  was  followed  by  cultural  environ- 
ment 42%. 

5.  Achievement  test  data — Readiness  and  achievement  test  data  suiiported 
the  opinions  of  the  above  group  of  people  that  reading  was  the  greatest  need 
of  educationally  disadvantaged  students  in  the  district.  On  a  national  average, 
approximately  23 9o  of  a  student  population  would  be  considerably  below  aver- 
age in  ueliievement.  Over  the  past  0  years,  the  readiness  test  results  have 
shown  that  30%  of  our  studentis  come  to  school  considerably  below  average  in 
thoir  readiness  for  reading.  This  is  the  greatest  single  need  as  indicated  by  the 
test  results. 

The  conclusions  are  that  the  title  I  project  can  best  serve  the  needs  of  the 
educationally  disadvantaged  students  in  the  district  by  developing  a  program 
that  will  focus  on  the  area  oL'  reading  and  also  assist  with  related  problems 
identified  in  the  surveys. 

SECTION  IV.  PROOllAMS  DEVELOPED  TO  ilEET  UETERMINED  NEEDS 

♦(Reading  is  a  regular  subject  in  grades  1-C,  special  programs  are  in  addition 

to  the  regular  program) 

1.  Title  I  effort. — The  title  I  program  was  designed  to  deal  primarily  with 
reading  as  a  needed  means  of  input  for  effective  language  development  and 
cmnmnnication.  It  has  been  a  service  program  where  two  staff  members  diag- 
ni)s<>  I^r^)blenJs  of  the  educational ly  disadvantajtred,  consnlt  with  teachers  on 
student  needs,  devoloi)  and  assist  in  development  of  special  learning  units  and 
teach  students  in  small  groups  that  range  in  size  from  2  to  10  students.  One 
staff  member  (district  helping  teacher)  deals  mainly  with  students  of  pre- 
school age  through  grade  4.  Her  teaching  responsibilities  are  mainly  in  gradas 
2-4.  The  other  staff  member  (district  reading  consultant)  deals  mainly  with 
students  in  grades  5-8.  Her  teaching  responsibilities  are  mainly  in  grades 
0~S.  Neither  staff  member  is  strictly  bound  by  grade  levels.  If  critical  needs 
are  found  in  a  given  acea.  both  may  work  on  the  problem.  Time  analysis  of 
the  two  people  is  basically  as  noted  below. 

TITLE  I  STAFF— TIISIK  ANALYSIS 


A.  Distriot  helping  teacher:  Pemui 

Instructional  activities   58 

Teaching  elementary    

Assisting  elassrjom  teacher  

Unit  developr.ient  

Testing   30 

Parent  conferences  and  reporting   1 

Student  counseling   i 

In-service  ^   5 

Project  development  and  evaluation  I   5 


Total     100 

B.  District  reading  consultant: 

Instructional  aetivitief  -   .58 

Teaching  secondary  and  elementary  

Asristing  elaRsn)om  teachera  1  

Unit  development  

Testing   20 

Parent  conferences  and  reporting.   1 

Student  counseling   1 

In-service    ^   5 

Project  development  and  evaluation   15 


^      Total     100 
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Grant  award  funds  available  after  paying  salaries  of  the  two  peoplo  are 
used  as  follows :  Special  learning  equipment  and  materials  are  purchased  for 
use  in  areas  where  unmet  needs  have  been  determined.  Funds  are  also  used  to 
hire  a  part-time  clerical  aide  who  works  on  clerical/bookkeeping  tasks  related 
to  project  administration  and  types  up  learning  units  developed  by  staff  mem- 
bers. 

IMoaso  note  that  what  appears  to  bo  a  gap  in  the  grade  levels  served,  is 
not.  The  next  section  dealing  with  local  effort,  shows  that  levels  not  served  by 
title  I  personnel  are  served  by  personnel  employed  by  the  local  districts. 

2.  Local  Effort. — The  Addison  Northwest  Supervisory  Union  employs  a  full- 
time  Speech  Pathologist.  This  person  served  22  children  with  Speech  Problems 
in  grades  1-12.  She  also  works  with  20  first  grade  children  who  have  learning 
disabilities.  The  Addi.son  and  Vergennes  Elementary  Schools  each  employ  half- 
time  reailing  specialists  to  deal  with  severe  problem.s.^These  two  people  served 
46  children  in  grades  3-0  during  the  1971-72  school  year.  They  worked  with 
these  children  in  small  groups  in  special  class  sessions.  Ferrlsburg  Elementary 
School  hired  a  Learning  Disability  Teacher  who  worked  on  a  full-time  basis 
with  a  cla.ss  of  17  intermedin te  grade  children. 

3.  The  model  on  the  following  page  shows  the  District  Design  in  terms  of 
how  all  programs  are  coordinated  in  the  area  of  reading  (language  and  com- 
munication development). — 

KOOSL  B 
OPEN  LEABHIHQ  SRVIHOSMSKT 
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SECTION  V.  TITLE  I  PROaRA>f  Rt-SULTS 

A.  QufilitfiHvc  ReaiiUs 

All  students  who  participate  in  the  special  reading  classes  are  tested  with 
standard  achievement  tests  before  they  begin  classes  and  after  the  classes  are 
completed  for  the  year.  (Because  of  the  amount  of  diagnostic  testing  and  con- 
sulting work  done  hy  the  Title  I  staff,  actual  teaching  of  special  classes  i^; 
only  for  a  six  month  period  of  time  during  the  year). 

Following  are  the  results  of  the  1971-72  Title  I  Reading  Program  as  meas- 
ured hy  the  Reading  Section  of  the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test. 

1.  32  students  in  grades  2  and  3  participated  in  the  classes  for  six  niontlLS. 
The  average  growth  for  these  students  was  12  months  each  during  that  period 
of  time. 

2.  33  students  in  grades  4-~C  participated  and  also  gained  an  average  of  12 
months  each  during  the  six  m<mth  period  of  time. 

3.  33  students  in  grado.s  7  and  8  participated  and  grew  an  average  of  0 
months  each  during  the  six  months  in  the  program. 

B.  QuairiitativQ  Results 

1.  The  two  Title  I  staff  members  administered  tlie  following  testa  during  the 
1071--72  school  year. 


Individual  diagnostic  reading  tests   _    214 

Small  group  diagnostic  reading  tests   388 

Reading  achievement  tests   104 

Individual  intelligence  tests       31 

Individual  diagnostic  learning  disability  tests   _  171 


Total  results       9R8 

Individual  tests  administered   __    41(5 

Small  group  tests  adnunistcred    :     552 


2.  Due  to  the  fact  that  more  children  need  h'llp  than  time,  money  and  per-., 
sonnel  can  provide  for,  the  two  Title  I  staff  members  provided  individualized 
learning  units  in  reading  for  44  students  they  could  not  serve  in  their  clas.ses. 

3.  The  two  Title  I  staff  members  and  administration  conducted  local  work- 
shops for  teachers  and  taught  graduate  level  courses  for  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont in  the  area  of  ijreparing  individualized  learning  units  work  for  children. 
These  efforts  re.snlted  in  production  of  140  individualized  learning  units  for 
use  in  classrooms  with  educationally  deprived  children. 

SECTION  1.  CON  CI.  ITS  IONS  TITLi:  I  AND  NEEDS  OF  THE  EDUCATIONALLY  DISAnVAXTACEI) 

According  to  eligibility  information  presented  in  Section  11,  our  District  had 
254  children  who  were  eligible  for  services  under  Title  I,  E.S.T.A.  during  the 
1971-72  school  year.  According  to  our  Metropolitan  Achievement  Tests  (spring 
of-1972J  there  were  210  students  in  grades  1-8  who  were  reading  significantly 
below  gracle  level  {lst-3rd  stanhies).  The  two  TiUe  I  staff  memhei-s  and  tlie 
three  locaT^stnff  members  were  able  to  serve  183  educationally  deprived  cliil- 
dren  (gradesTf.T:8)^in  special  reading  classes.  This  means  that  even  though  we 
knew  27  more  chUdren  had  reading  problems  (not  even  considering  grades 
9-12),  we  could  not^'provide  special  help  for  thera  because  of  the  lack  of  funds 
to  hire  the  necessary  people. 

We  know  the  'major  nee^s  -of  the  educationally  deprived  children  in  our  Dis- 
trict and  how  we  can  go  abouf^helping  them  (please  refer  back  to  Section  V 
on  Program  evaluation).  What  we  need  now  is  adequate  funding  to  lielp  all  of 
the  deprived  children. 

It  is  said  that  revenue  sharing  will  provide  enough  money  so  that  the  educa- 
tionally deprived  can  still  he  served  at  the  local  level  but  that  it  will  allow 
greater  flexibility  in  terms  of  decisions  and  priorities  being  made  at  the  local 
level. 

We  question  their  statement  for  the  following  reasons:  It  seems  that  many 
people  feel  quite  far  removed  from  accountability  when  they  deal  with  federal 
funds.  It  seems  that  those  funds  belong  to  some  group  of  "th^m"  in  Washing- 
ton. Unfortunately,  some  decisions  have  reflected  this  attitude  over  the  years. 
It  is  not  long  before  someone  in  authority  then  sees  the  need  for  regulations 
to  protect  the  i)eople.  We  soon  find  that  regulations  are  adopted  at  the  Federal 
State  level  and  people  are  then  "accountable." 
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Title  I  is  an  example  of  jast  this  very  situation.  Many  people  at  local  levt^ls 
wanted  to  use  tlie  money  to  provide  basic  services  tUey  were  provitUnji 
anyway ;  amounting-  to  a  reduction  of  local  tax  effort  Regulations  or  ''Guide- 
lines" grew  as  problems  were  noted  so  that  the  ediicatioually  disadvantaged 
were  insured  tliat  the  funds  would  be  used  to  give  them  help  beyond  what 
they  were  already  receiving. 

Revenue  sharing  may  not  mean  a  loss  of  money  to  local  districts  but  it  will 
mejin  loss  of  help  to  many  educationally  disadvantaged  children  in  our  county 
and  it  will  mean  a  new  set  of  "Guidelines"  at  some  point  in  time. 

^Ye  re.speetfully  ask  that  the  Committee  consider  our  program  as  an  exam]>le 
of  what  can  be  done  for  educationally  disadvantaged  children  and  that  the 
Committee  recommend  that  Title  I  he  continued  as  a  specifically  funded  pro- 
gram through  1978. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 

Chairman  Pkukixs*  Let  me  ask  all  of  you  distinguished  educators, 
wliat,  in  your  opinion,  would  happen  to  your  title  I  pro<rrams  if  tlie 
President's  proposal  was  put  into  operation  tomorrow?  You  answer 
first,  Mr,  Ciiniuo,  and  go  right  down  the  line,  briefly, 

Jlr.  CiKixo.  I  am  sure  what  would  hapjpen  to  our  funds  is  that 
every  time  we  negotiated  an  increase  in  salary  that  would  come  out 
of  revenue  sharing,  and  we  would  not  be  able  to  translate  it  into 
pi'ograms  for  disadvantaged. 

Busing  costs  would  pick  up  as  well  as  huich  costs,  and  it  would 
never  reach  the  classroom. 

Mi\  Po'iTJCR,  We  would  feel  that  locnlly  we  could  and  would  con- 
tinue supporting  our  title  I  programs.  However,  we  have  a  position 
as  far  as  rovenue  sharing  is  concerned  that  we  don't  feel  the  money 
%vou]d  have  the  impact  on  children  that  title  I  does, 

Mi\  DuNriiy\  I  would  like  to  reflect  the  same  sense.  Our  fear  is 
that  the  money  would  not  get  to  the  cliildren  that  need  it,  that  many 
of  the  towns  in  Vermont  presently  ai*e,  the  taxes  are  very  high,  and 
there  are  critical  needs  witliin  each  town  for  other  areas  and  the 
fear  is  that  the  money  would  meet  these  needs  of  the  children. 

Mr.  SuLLrvAN,  I  feel  the  revenue  sharing,  with  no  strings  on  it 
would  probably  be  used  to  fight  inflation:  the  school  budget  in 
Sj^ringfield  is  going  up  $6  million,  and  with  this  type  of  pressure, 
the  i*evenue-sharing  funds  would  go  to  fight  that  built-in  cost  of  in- 
flation within  school  budgets.  The  entire  title  I  program  would  dis- 
appear at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Amico,  First,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  it  is  hard  to  react  to 
something  that  we  don't  fully  understand  beca;use  even  a  study  of 
the  President's  budget  does  not  help  us  in  knowing,  other  than  the 
intent,  the  details  that  we  would  have  to  know,  but  there  is  enough 
there  to  tell  us  a  few  things. 

One,  we  see  a  reduction  of  funding  levels  and  a  greater  competi- 
tion for  a  smaller  level  of  Federal  aid. 

Two,  the  move  way  from  the  narrowly  focused  categorical  aid  is  a 
clue  to  the  future  of  title  I  types  of  programs  that  they  will  in  fact 
be  supplanted  when  local  and  Stute  cannot  find  the  funds  to  con- 
tinue the  base  program. 

We  also  question  the  success  for  no-strings-attached  type  of  Fed- 
eral aid.  We  operate  on  an  assumption  that  the  local  programs  are 
not  doing  the  job,  and  we  question  the  soundness  of  pouring  more 
Fedeml  money  into  programs  that  are  not  successful  for  a  major 
portion  of  our  school  population.  So  I  think  the.  answer  in  spite  of 
the  lateness  with  which  the  plan  will  be  unveiledj  including  knowing 
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wliat  portion  of  the  anioiint  of  setaside  will  go  towards  coiiii^cnsn- 
toiy  programs  even  in  year  1,  the  handwriting  is  on  the  wall  for  ns. 

We  really  think  these  programs  are  going  to  dry  up  and  disap- 
pear, if  not  in  1  year,  then  in  2  or  3. 

Ghairnian  PioiruiNs.  Let  me  thank  all  of  yon.  You  ha\  e  beOn  most 
helpful  to  the  coimnittce. 

Do  yon  have  any  qnestions,  Charlie? 

Mw  IJAncLTFrK.  I  don-t  have  any  questions.  jMr.  Chairman,  I  do 
symphathize  thou^^li  with  Mr.  Amico  for  liaving  to  comment  in  ef- 
fect on  a  [)roposal  that  is  not  actually  before  the  committee,  and  I 
must  say  on  onr  side,  our  members  have  not  seen  it  either.  But  I 
woiild  suppose  that  any  proposal  that  would  be  made,  say  it  was  in 
the  special  revenue-sharing  amendment,  ^yould  include  title  I  type  of 
program  with  strings. 

After  all,  it  is  the  congressional  function  to  consider  legislation 
and  take  into  account  the  kiiuls  of  testimony  that  you  gentlomon 
have  presented,  and  to  apply  the  strings  that  the  me.mbei's  of  the 
committee  and  Congrcrs  feel  ai*e  appropriate  to  assure  the  continua- 
tion of  the  ty])e  of  programs  that  you  have  been  describing  this 
morning.  So  that  isn't  a  question.  It  is  a  brief  connnent,  and  I  i^gain 
appreciate  your  courtesvy  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairuran  Pkukins.  thank  you  very  mucli,  Mr,  Eadcliffe. 

Mr.  Aivrrco.  ]\[ay  T  make  one  otlier  comment,  Mr.  Chairman?  Some 
of  the  criticism  leveled  at  title  I  was  a  result  of  the  I'emarkable 
speed  at  whicl)  title  I  was  enacted  and  funded  and  the  lack  of  the 
more  restrictive  regulation  which  came  later.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
are  g?oing  about  to  make  the  same  mistakes  now  by  being  rushed  at 
this  late  stage  into  a  radical  departure  from  what  exists. 

Unless  we  run  out  of  time  and  June  30  solves  our  problems  for 
one  more  year,  I  would  strongly  urge,  unless  we  realty  Imow  the  de- 
tails and  the  implications  for  the  change,  that  we  might  very  well  be 
better  oil'  with  a  l-year  extension  imder  whatever  legislative  provi- 
sion and  give  much  more  time  for  not  only  the  legislators,  but  also 
tlioso  wlio  have  to  spend  the  sums  wisety  and  be  held  accountable 
aiid  produce  results  for  children,  to  give  much  more  thought  to  this 
and  hope  that  it  will  not  get  bogged  down  again  when  the  pressure 
is  off. 

Chairman  PKR^a^•s.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question.  You  have  stud- 
ied tlie  legislation  enough  to  know  how  the  present  funds  are  allo- 
cated to  the  vai"ous  States  in  the  country.  Wliat  is  your  reaction  to  a 
proposed  testin.o- score  allocation  formula  ? 

Mr.  Aktco.  I  would  reject  it  on  the  basis  of  tlie  inefficiency^  of  the 
delivery  system.  I  made  a  plea  for  an  early  decision,  and  if  you  need 
this  data  in  order  to  determine  State  and  coimty  and  tlic  State  needs 
it  for  local  entitlements,  I  think,  number  one,  it  is  too  slow  a  proc- 
ess, Mass  testing  is  not  a  fast  process.  It  is  also  an  expensive  process 
if  it  is  to  be  administered  on  the  local  level. 

I  think  it  would  only  hinder  and  further  delay  our  present 
method.  I  am  not  sayiiig  our  present  method  is  good  or  the  best,  but 
I  think  everything  is  relative. 

Unless  you  have  something  better  to  replace  it,  nothing  is  to  be 
gained  by  abandoning  what  you  have  if  there  is  relative  merit  in  it 
and  leave  us  with  a  vacuum. 

Mr.  Radcjliffe.  Mr.  Chairman  
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ChaiiTnan  Perkins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kadcliffe.  I  don't  want  to  appear  to  be  an  adversary,  or  to  be 
argumentative,  but  Mr,  Quie's  bill  will  be  in  printed  form  in  a  day 
or  two.  I  would  urge  you  to  study  it.  Among  other  things,  it  would 
continue  title  I  without  change  in  anyway  for  two  yeai*s,  so  it  would 
not.  be  a  pivcipitous  cl\ange  in  any  respect  in  accordiiuce  with  tlie 
very  well  taken  suggestion  you  have  made,  Mr,  Amico, 

Mr.  Amico.  If  1  may  be  privileged  to  comment,  we  did  discuss  the 
Quie  bill,  and  I  think  the  conserisus  of  our  group  is  to  suppoit  the 
Perkins  bill, 

Mr,  Radcliffe,  We  hope  you  will  look  at  the  bill. 

Chainnan  Peukins,  Thank  you,  gentlemen.  You  have  been  very 
helpful.  We  will  recess  luitil  9 :30  tomorrow  morning, 

[Wliercupon,  at  1:05  p.m*  the  committee  recessed  to  reconvene  at 
9 :30  ajn,,  Wednesday,  Maixjh  7,  1973,] 


[Additional  infonnation  submitted  follows :] 

Title  I 

WOIlCItKSTKIt,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Title  I  ]ias  meant  somediing  very  important  to  stndents  in  Worcester — an 
oi>iK)rtnnity  to  experience  success.  Since  its  inception  in  19C5  nearly  27,000  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  students  have  imrticipated  iu  the  TMtle  I  pro- 
giVims  whieli  have  been  offered  by  tlie  Woi'clioster  riiblic  Schools.  Vet  today  as 
in  1965  tlie  theme  is  the  same ;  nelp  the  student  to  experience  success.  We  feel 
that  Title  1  has  itself  experienced  more  and  more  success  each  year  in  hel.jlng 
underachieving  students.  We,  liave,  to  be  sure,  experienced  some  failures;  jet, 
we  have  profited  from  our  mistakes  to  the  point  where  we  are  confident  that 
we  are  providing  an  invaluable  service  to  the  2,000  students  currently  being 
served  by  Title  I  i)rograms. 

Among  tlie  more  successful  Title  I  Xerograms  in  Worcester  were  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  A  new  and  creative  team-teaching  approach  to  serving  underachieving  stu- 
dents at  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  The  program  has  had  very  posi- 
tive results  and  has  resulted  in  the  development  of  other  alternative  programs. 
This  program  is  now  totally  funded  by  the  Tj.E.A. 

2.  A  bilingual  program  for  Spanish  and  G-reek  si)eaking  students  has  been 
initiated.  The  program  has  gone  a  long  way  toward  meeting  the  needs  of  stu- 
dents wliose  first  language  is  other  than  English.  The  program  is  now  L.E.A. 
funded. 

3.  A  compensatory  reading  program  for  underachieving  students  has  pro- 
duced remarkable  results.  Students  show  an  average  twelve  months  gain  on  a 
standardized  test  for  each  nine  months  involvement  in  the  program. 

4.  Cooperative  relationships  with  the  YMCA,  Model  Cities.  Community 
Action  Council,  etc.  have  added  new  and  very  valuable  dimensions  to  the  pro- 
grams. 

5.  In  cooperation  with  t)ie  Worcester  Career  Opportunities  Program,  a  Youth 
Tutoring  Youth  Program  has  been  develoi}ed.  This  involves  approximately  300 
students  as  tutors  or  tutees. 

6.  A  School— Community  Liaison  Program  has  been  devel^^ped.  This  project 
provides  a  contact  between  school,  home  and  relevant  comrouiiity  agencies.  The 
School — Community  Liaison  Worker  works  with  students  whose  academic  fail-  . 
ures  are  due  to  family  or  emotional  problems.  Home  visits  are  made,  p:irents 
are  oriented  to  school  programs  and  may  receive  training  In  behavior  modifi-  ' 
cation  techniques*  In  essence  the  program  endeavors  to  improve  student  adjust- 
ment, school  and  family  relations  for  those  living  In  Target  Areas. 

7.  A  program  for  school-age  mothers  was  initiated  with  a  Title  I  grant.  The 
program  has  had  very  positive  results  in  having  girls  return  to  school  loUow- 
ing  their  pregnancy.  It  is  now  financed  through  a  cooperative  effort  of  commu- 
nity agencies  and  a  Title  IV-A  gi'ant. 
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8.  Summer  School  Programs  in  Worcester  were  initially  funded  completely 
with  Title  I  monies.  At  the  present  time  Title  I  operates  programs  from  pre- 
school through  grade  3.  Summer  school  grade  4  to  grade  12  are  paid  for  with 
local  monies. 

We  feel  that  in  seven  years  we  have  developed  that  sophistication  and 
expertise  needed  to  plan,  implement  and  evaluate  successful  Title  I  Projects. 
Attached  are  resumes  of  evahiationi?  which  were  done  on  two  very  successful 
Title  I  programs. 


AusTitACT — Final  Evaluation  UKroiiT — Wohcicstkh  Title  I ;  English 
Mastkky  Pkogram 

Worcester  Title  I  Operation  English  Mastery,  1971-72,  offered  Transisitional 
Bilingiml  and/or  English  as  "a  Second  Language  instruction  to  104  students. 
These  were  non-native  English  speakers  wliose  level  of  English  fluency  was  a 
learning  handicap  and  who  were  considered  educationally  disadvantaged  by 
Title  I  standards.  The  Bilingual  program  operated  in  the  Adams  Street  Transi- 
tional School,  the  ESL  program  operated  in  the  Adams  Street  School  and  in 
Belmont  Hill,  Elm  Park,  Woodland,  and  Woodland  Annex.  The  program  was 
served  l)y  elcvcni  teachers,  ii^n  aid.s,  .i  project  director,  im  a(lmini.stnitjve 
assistant  and  a  social  worker.  Students  in  the  Bilingual  program  received  all 
instruction  at  the  AdamS  Street  School ;  those  in  the  ESL  program  were  pulled 
out  of  their  regular  classrooms  for  one  daily  period  of  intensive,  instruction  in 
English. 

Goals  of  the  program  wei-e  1)  to  increase  English  language  proficiency  to  a 
level  that  w^ould  enable  students  to  function  effectively  in  regular  public  school 
classrooms  and  2)  to  prevent  students  from  falling  further  below  grade  level 
in  snhject-mafter  areas  heavily  dependent  on  English  language,  sucli  as  so'ial 
studies  and  science. 

Specific  cognitive  objectives  of  the  program  were  to  increase  student  })rofi- 
ciency  in  speaking  and  understanding  spoken  English,  to  increase  student  pro- 
iiciency  in  reading  English  and  Spanish  (this  only  in  the  Bilingual  program), 
and  to  increase  student  proficiency  in  mathematics.  Specific  affective  objectives 
were  the  improvenient  of  self  image,  the  improvement  of  attitude  toward  edu- 
cati<m,  and  the  improvement  of  student  attendance. 

Evaluation  activities  were  designed  to  assess  the  accomplishment  of  these 
objectives  and  the  overall  functioning  of  tiie  prograuL 

Standardized  tests  were  administered  to  assess  cognitive  achievement  and 
attitude  scales  were  administered  to  assess  the  degree  of  attainment  of  affec- 
tr.ve  objectives.  Students  were  tested  at  the  beginiung  and  end  of  the  i)rogram. 

Supplementary  data  were  supplied  by  classroom  observation,  by  responses  to 
questionnaires,  and  by  interviews  with  program  personnel. 

Analysis  .of  standardized  test  scores  showed  remarkable  gains  in  cognitive 
achievement  of  Operation  English  Mastery  students.  There  were  significant 
gains  in  Englisli  nnderstiinding  and  usage  and  in  nmtlicmatics  jjerformanee. 
Although  there  was  relative^'  little  chflnge  in  attitudi^s.  this  was  to  l)e 
expected  since  pre-measures  showed  that  students  exhibited  positive  attitudes 
toward  school  and  toward  themselves  at  the  beginning  of  the  program. 

Overall  evaluation  of  Operation  English  Mastery  Indicated  that  it  was  suc- 
cessful in  acliieving  most  of  its  specific  objectives  but  that  the  program  would 
benefit  from  improvements  in  curriculum,  use  of  aides,  English  fluency  of  bilin- 
gual teachers,  supervision  by  the  project  director,  definition  of  role  of  the 
social  worker,  in-serviee  training,  and  Individualizing  instruction. 

The  staff  worked  with  enthusiasm  and  effort  to  implement  and  continually 
refine  the  program.  Tliey  should  be  commended  for  the  academic  achievement 
of  the  students  and  for  the  successful  integration  of  program  students  with 
non-program  students  in  selected  school  activities. 

AnsTRAC'i' — Final  Evaluatiot'  Report — Woroesteu  Title  Is  Oi'Eiiatiok 

Keadino  Bases 

The  ORB  Program  was  designed  to  provide  small  group  remedial  reading 
Instruction  to  educationally  disadvantaged  students  in  Grades  1-6  of  Title  I 
designated  target  area  schools  in  Worcester,  In  addition  to  specific  cognitive 
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objectives,  the  program  Imd,  as  affective  objectives,  the  iinproveinent  of  stu- 
dent attitude  toward  scliool  and  self,  decreaRe  in  student  absenteeism,  and 
reduction  of  onfi-socisil  behavior. 

ORB  openitiid  at  21  schools;  20  teachers  staffed  the  program.  One  to  three 
teachers  >vere  assigned  to  each  school  and  each  teacher  served  approximately 
thirty  students,  four  to  six  at  a  time.  Many  of  the  program  staff  members 
were  first  year  teaciiers — some  certified  in  reading,  some  certified  at  the  ele- 
mentary level.  A  Program  Coordinator  was  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the 
program,  distribution  of  materials,  and  organization  of  in-service  training  for 
staff. 

City  funded  Rendijig  Resource  Teacheris  served  in  an  advisory  capacity,  but 
did  not  provide  direct  instructional  service  to  ORB  students.. 

For  program  participation,  students  were  identified  as  educationally  disad- 
vantaged by  achievement  tests,  and  by  evaluations  of  classroom  teachers  and 
school  principals.  Each  school  principal  identified  50  eligible  students  for  each 
compensatory  teacher  assigned  to  his  school.  Ten  of  the  fifty  were  designntod 
as  having  the  gr(?atest  need  for  help.  From  the  remaining  forty  students, 
twenty  w^ere  randomly  selected  by  the  evaluator,  and  the  other  twenty  were 
used  as  a  control  group. 

Students  attended  daily  classes,  30  to  45  minutes  in  length,  conducted  by  a 
compensatory  reading  teacher.  Teachers  provided  a  variety  of  instructional  sit- 
uations designed  to  build  students'  basic  reading  skills  and  to  reinforce  regular 
classroom  instruction. 

A  fifteen -week  in-service  program  was  held  during  the  Spring  of  1972.  Par- 
tic'pation  w*as  voluntary;  attendance  was  good.  The  program,  organized  by  the 
reading  department  of  the  Worcester  Public  Schools,  included  sessions  on  the 
diagnosis  of  reading  problems,  phonics  instruction,  and  available  reading  mate- 
rials. 

Evaluation  of  ORB  included  analysis  of  reading  achievement,  assessment  of 
attitude  change  and  behavior  modification,  and  a  survey  of  the  overall  opera- 
tion of  the  program. 

Analysis  of  reaching  achievement  (measured  by  standardized  tests)  was 
done  by  comparing  scores  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  program,  by  compar- 
ing scores  of  selected  students  with  control  group  students,  and  by  comparing 
final  grades  with  those  for  the  previous  year. 

Attitude  change  and  behavior  modification  were  aJ3.sossed  by  use  of  instru- 
ments sensitive  to  such  change. 

The  survey  of  over«all  program  operation  was  based  on  responses  to  question- 
naires, on  observation  of  program  classes  and  on  informal  Interviews  and  dis- 
cussions. 

In  cognitive  areas  the  participants  made  significant  gains  during  tlie 
seven-month  instructional  period,  and  did  so  at  a  lilgher  rate  than  control 
group,  students.  There  were  signiflcant  gains  on  achievement  tests  for  all 
grades,  and  significant  improvement  in  final  grades  for  students  in  Grades 
1-5.  The  cognitive  goals  had  been  stressed  throughout,  and  their  attainment 
reflects  that  emphasis:  the  doctunented  rates  of  growtli  w'ere  in  fact  unusuallv 
high. 

The  impact  of  the  program  on  the  affentivr*  domain  was  more  limited. 
Although  a  reduction  in  absenteeism  occurred,  no  substantive  improvement  in 
attitude  tr ward  school  or  attitude  toward  self  as  learner,  or  substantive  reduc- 
tion in  ali.^sooial  behavior,  was  effected.  The  ovaluators  suggest  that  accom- 
plishment of  affective  objectives  depends  on  the  introduction  into  the  program 
of  specific  activities  f<K;uf:inff  on  these  goals. 

Responses  to  questionnaires  indicated  widespread  support  of  the  progr.'^m. 
Most  teachers  said  that  compensatory  in.struction  bad  provided  valuable  sup- 
port for  regular  classroom  instruction.  Most  parents  felt  there  was  signlfiennt 
improvement  in  the  children's  learning  skills;  most  of  them  knew  the  ORB 
teacher's  name;  and  had  been  told  of  ORB  activities  by  their  children. 

Those  responsible  for  Worcester  ORB  are  to  be  commended  for  the  overall 
success  of  the  program.  It  produced  significant  gains  in  cognitive  achievement 
and  won  the  support  of  the  school  personnel  and  parents.  Factors  contributing 
to  the  program's  success  were  the  enthusiasm  and  ability  of  the  project  staff, 
the  implementation  of  an  effective  in-service  program,  the  advisory  role  of  the 
Beading  Resource  Teachers,  and  a  reasonable  degree  of  communication 
between  those  involved  at  all  levels. 
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ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1973 


WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  7,  1973 

housk  of  rkprksen'j^atn^s, 
General.  Sxibcommittee  on  Education 
OF  THE  CoM:MrrrEK  on  Education  and  LaboRj 

Washington^  DXJ, 
The  subcommittee  met  at  9:30  a.m.j  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room 
2175,,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon,  Carl  D,  Perkins  (chair- 
man  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

'  Present:  Representatives  Perkins,  Ford  Lehman,  Andrews,  Quie 
and  Foi*sythc, 

Staff  Members  Present:  John  F,  Jennings,  majority  counsel ;  Eydie 
Gaskins,  special  assistant ;  Toni  Painter,  secretary;  ajul  Charles  M. 
Kadcliffc,  minority  counsel  for  education. 

Chairman  Perkins,  TIj^j  committee  will  come  to  order, 

A  quorum  is  present, 

Xct  me  first  istate  that  our  distinguished  collca^e,  the  Hon.  James 
Abdnor,  of  Soutli  Dakota  was  to  be  our  fii-st  witness  this  morning 
but  another  commitment  has  kept  him  from  being  with  us. 

If  there  is  no  objection,  I  ask  that  he  be  permitted  to  submit  a 
wi'ittcn  statement  for  inclusion  in  the  record  of  hearings  on  this  day. 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

[The  statement  referred  to  follows:] 

Statement  of  Hon.  James  Abdnor,  a  Representative  in  Congress  from 
THE  State  of  South  Dakota 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  the 
distinguished  Members  of  tliis  Subcommittee  today  to  testify  in  behalf  of  con- 
tinued impact  aid  funds  as  provided  for  In  Public  Law  874. 

School  districts  in  the  State  of  South  Dakota  have  been  severely  affectied  by 
the  lack  of  impact  aid  funds  in  this  school  year.  They  had  counted  on  receiv- 
ing money  at  least  at  the  1972  spending  level  for  1973,  and  the  lack  of  3  (b) 
money  for  non-military  connected  students  and  reduced  fundings  at  the  1973 
Budget  level  has  made  it  most  difficult  for  federaUy  impacted  school  districts 
in  my  State  to  continue  operations  for  the  rest  of  the  school  year. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  of  tiie  Committee's  time  to  trace  the  recent 
trends  in  impact  aid  on  a  national  level,  and  point  out  the  findingis  I  have 
D'iade  which  show  that  unless  tlie  House  Education  aiid  Labor  Committed 
restores  impact  aid  to  its  proper  place  in  the  scheme  of  Federal  education 
assistance,  many  Bctiools  across  the  Nation  will  be  unable  to  finance  the  educa- 
tio^n)f  3  (a)  and3  (b).pupil8. 

In  iflscal  Year  1972.there  were  approximately  3S7,0()0  children  nationwide 
who  were  co?jinted  for  the  purposes  of  3  (a)  impact  aid  assistance  fiends.  aD<1 
about  24ob,tX)6  children  counted  for  3  (b)  purposes.  In  Fiscal  1972  $5^  ibil- 
lion  was  apj;><>rtioned  among  tie  various  sections  of  Public  I^w  874,  with  the 
lion's  share  oif  the  m<Hiey  goingjto  section  3  (a)  and  3  (b)  pupils. 

0397) 
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As  the  Committee  knows,  tlie  1073  Budget  Reqnpst  iiicliidotl  approijrisilioiis 
language  initiated  by  the  Oilice  of  Kdueatioii  which  was  to  have  the  effect  of 
eliiiiinating  all  non-military  connected  3  (h)  ijupils  from  eligihility  for  impact 
aid  funding.  The  House  and  Senate  did  not  go  aloue  with  tiiis  proposed  cut- 
back ill  impact  aid  whon  they  reported  out  and  passed  the  Labor-IIEW  Appro- 
Iiriations  hill,  but  the  suhscMpicnt.  failure  of  both  Houses  to  override  tlio  Presi- 
dent's veto  reunited  in  the  funding  of  nniny  Office  of  E<lucation  pr<);rniniK 
under  a  Continuating  Appropriations  Resolution  which  cuts  off  many  3  (b) 
children  across  the  country.  This  is  primarily  the  result  of  the  Olfiee  of  Educa- 
timi  introprcting  tlio  CoiU inning  Appropriations  HesohiVion  to  mean  funding  at 
the  1073  Budget  rcMiu(»Kt  ligure.  instead  of  the  lower  approprijitions  bill  asscd, 
which  was  the  House  passed  hill. 

Using  1072  impact  aid  statistics,  I  estimate  a  total  of  approximately 
2,135.000  3  (a)  and  3  (h)  ddldren  in  the  nation.  However,  in  fi.scal  1973  you 
BOG  that  the  combined  total  drops  to  about  041,000.  This  loss  is  almost  totally 
attributable  to  changes  in  tiie  Office  of  Education  appropriations  language 
relating  to  3  (b)  category  children.  AI)out  1.5  million  children  nationwide  were 
not  funded,  resulting  iu  ii  savings  of  about  §177  million  in  Fiscal  1073  to  the 
Ollice  of  Education. 

Further,  based  on  information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  from  the  School 
A.ssistance  iu  Federally  Affected  Areas  office  within  tiie  Office  of  Education, 
the  Ollice  of  Education  i.s  not  even  paying  school  districts  100%  of  their  3  (a) 
entitlenient  money  based  on  the  1073  Budget  figures  of  .$415  million  for  all 
1\Xj.  874  categories.  Because  the  Office  of  Education  wants  to  make  sure  that 
P.L,  874  doesn't  go  over  the  ,$415  million  for  all  categories,  they  are  paying 
most  school  districts  50  percent  of  tlieir  3  (a)  entitlement  on  1973  Budget 
figures  by  spacing  out  the  payments  over  the  school  year. 

As  a  resalt  of  the.se  factors,  the  lack  of  3  (b)  funds  plus  only  one  half  the 
3(a)  entitlement  has  many  schools  in  South  Dakota  wondering  where  they  are 
going  to  get  the  nmney  to  finish  out  the  remaining  three  months  of  the  school 
year.  Further,  there  is  no  guarantee  of  exactly  h.ow  much  money  eligible 
school  districts  will  get  In  3  (a )  money  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  not  only  does  this  nmke  it  difficult  to  .scrape  througli  the  rest 
of  1073,  but  it  portends  chaos  for  those  schools  in  my  state  and  across  tlie 
nation  that  are  now  in  the  process  of  making  up  their  school  budget  for  tJie 
1973-1074  school  year. 

The  1074  Budget  shows  only  $41.5  million  for  impact  aid  under  Section  6  for 
rulO/ic  Law  874.  Supposinlly  the  rest  of  the  imimi.'t  aid  is  to  be  a))Sorbed  into 
Efhication  Revenue  Sharing,  as  indicated  in  the  FY  1974  Budget  Appendix  on 
page  471,  How^ever,  wlien  you  start  tailyiag  students  you  see  that  wiiat  really 
hapiiens  here  is  that  the  rest  of  the  3  (b's)  liave  been  effectively  eliminated 
under  this  proposal.  The  line  item  for  school  assistance  in  Federally  affected 
areas  amounts  to  only  $232  million,  which  the  Office  of  Education  has  verbally 
estimated  will  only  be  enough  to  fund  3  (a)  students.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, 3  (b's)  have  been  effectively  eliminated  in  ths  1973  Budget  request  How 
are  schools  supposed  to  plan  for  the  next  school  .rear,'  and  where  are  Federally, 
impacted  school  districts  like  those  in  South  Dakota  to  get  the  money  to  pay 
for  these  Federal  children? 

Looking  at  the  State  of  South  Dakota  you  see  that  it  depends  heavily  on 
property  taxes  to  fund  its  public  schools.  Most  of  the  state  is  rural  in  charac- 
ter, sparsely  populated,  and  highly  impacted  with  vast  amounts  of  Federal 
lands  being  taken  off  of  potential  tax  rolls  for  several  large  Indian  Reserva- 
tions and  military  bases.  To  mention  a  few  we  have  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Indian 
Reservation,  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux,  and  the 
Standing  Rock  Reservation.  Ellsworth  Air  Force  base  is  the  major  military 
instaliation,  taking  land  off  the  tax  rolls  in  Pennington  and  Meade  Counties 
for  the  base  and  auxilliary  missile  sites. 

Through  property  taxes  local  governments  in  South  Dako£a  .  provide  74.5  per- 
cent of  the  revenue  for  public  elementary  and  secondary  education.  Out  of  a 
total  revenue  Income,  of  $152.5  million,  $145.8  million -is  garnered  from  prop- 
erty taxes  to  fund  public  education  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  level. 
Therefore  it.  is  easy  to  see  why  Federal  impact  aid  assistance  Is  .93  vital  to  ti 
State  like.  South  Dakota  which  has  no  inconie  tax  and  has  "Cbnstitutiohal 
restrictions  on  the  amount  of  debt  that  school  districts  can  obligiite.  These  bor- 
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rowing  levels  are  tied  to  the  tax  mill  base  of  the  soliool  district,  which  in  most 
CMses  is  low.  The  per  capital  income  in  South  Dakota  is  {f52,4()0,  which  is  lower 
than  the  national  per  capita  income  level  of  ¥3.130  bused  on  liKiO  Census 
figures. 

With  these  figures  it  is  easy  to  see  that  evt^y  penny  of  the  imi)act  aid 
n\oney  at  the  1972  .spend lovcls  i>;  needed  in  my  St:\tt».  We  do  not  hav(»  the 
situation  where  there  ar  thy  sdiool  districts  receiving  "bonus''  impact  aid 

funds  to  line  their  jil:  ^'athercd  eoffe.vs.  AVhat  we  do  have  in  Sotith 

Dakota  is  low  valuation  »upil  for  tax  purposes,  and  a  low  tax  mill  base 

in  sparsely  populated  rui.a  ;ireas  which  simply  can't  abosoi'b  the  recent  loss 
of  impact  aid  funds  and  still  educate  the  B'ederal  children  attending  public 
schools. 

In  South  Dakota  without  a  higli  level  of  Federal  impact  aid  assistance  we 
have  no  place  to  turn  to  raise  money  to  educate  these  children.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  thiit  the  Federal  government  has  an  obligation  to  provide 
adequate  Federal  impact  aid  to  school  districts  with  a  South  Dakota  profile  of 
need  and  Federal  impaction.  Thi.s  is  the  only  rea.sonal)le  solution  for  taking 
potential  property  tax  Uind  oft  the  tax  rolls  as  the  Federal  government  does, 
s'hort  of  scnipping  imi^act  aid  antl  having  the  Federal  government  pay  taxes 
on  the  land  it  controls. 

I  feel  that  strong  levels  of  Federal  impact  aid  is  a  reasonable  solution  to 
the  education  needs  of  Federal  children.  Moreover,  I  urge  that  this  Committee 
move  (piickly  to  project  a  rensonalde  f muling  level  for  impact  aid  in  fi.scal 
1074,  I  have  one  school  district  in  my  Di.strLct  that  is  having  to  close  its  doors 
rarly  in  April  h(»cause  of  the  j)f)licy  of  tlie  (Xfice  of  Education  of  not  l)aying  for 
3  (li)  st\idents.  and  funding  nt  the  1073  Budget  level. 

The  Douglas  School  District  at  Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base  has  over  a  75  per- 
cent Federal  impaction  rate.  In  addition  to  a  high  turnover  rate  at  Ellsworth, 
Douglas  school  officials  are  faced  with  the  task  of  educating  about  3,000  chil- 
dren of  military  personnel  on  that  base  on  reduced  funding  levels  that  ai-e 
nowhere  near  their  1973  school  budget.  They  are  chained  to  a  debt  limit  ceil- 
ing of  J^453,G23,  which  they  dare  not  borrow  because  they  have  no  idea  of  what 
Federal  impact  aid  assistance  will  look  like  in  1974.  Q'he  Base  Connuander,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  powerless  fioni  making  the  school  a  military  operation 
because  South  Dakota  State  law  mandates  that  nil  children  are  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  a  public  school  education. 

With  situations  like  tliis^  Mr.  Chairman,  you  can  easily  see  how  important 
impact  aid  is  to  States  like  South  Dakota.  There  are  51  separate  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  State  receiving  less  than  $5,035,650  in  Federal  Impact  aid,  which 
they  were  entitled  to  in  the  1971-1972  school  year.  Many  of  the  small  town 
scliool  principals  now  educating  Indian  students  in  their  schools  say  they  will 
not  bus  Indian  pupils  in  for  the  Reservations  if  they  don't  get  tlieir  3  (b)  non 
military  money,  and  Iiigh  levels  of  3  (a)  funding.  In  the  state  we  have  3.904  3 
(a)  Indian  pupiLs,  and  264  3  (b)  pupils.  All  of  the  small  towns  where  these 
schools  are  located  are  in  the  same  hoat — they  haven't  the  resources  to  raise 
the  revenue  to  educate  these  children  without  strong  levels  of  Federal  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Congress  is  going  to  revamp  PubUc  Law  S74  funding  to 
make  certain  it  gets  to  needy  areas  like  those  in  South  Dakota,  then  it  must 
do  so  with  some  warning  so  that  the  school  budgeting  officials  can  reasonably 
and  responsibly  plan  for  the  future. 

Cliainnan  Perkins.  Our  first  witness  is  Mrs.  Helen  Trump^  presi- 
dent, Douglas  Teacher  Association,  Soutli  Dakota. 
[Prepared  statement  of  Mrs.  Trump  follows :] 

Statement  of  Mrs.  Helen  C.  Tbtimp,  PRESniENT,  Douglas  Education 
Association,  Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base,  S.  Dak. 

Representative  Perkins  and  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  I,  as 
a  representative  of  the  Douglas  Education  Association  which  is  located  at  Ells- 
worth Air  Force  Base,  South  Dakota,  wish  to  speak  to  the  dilemma  of  mili- 
tarily heavily  impacted  school  as  listed  in  **Title  I — Extension  of  Programs, 
Number  9  Sec.  10J>." 

Under  SDCL  ia-28-13  the  land  area  known  as  Ellsworth  AFB  was 
included  in  a  large  rural  area  {-grass  sod  ranches  and  very  small  village  .of 
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Box  Eiaer  with  a  ijoimlation  of  approxiiuately  <jOO)  containing  150  square 
miles.  The  total  assessed  valuation  is  $4.5  niillion. 

Even  though  tax  for  educational  purposes  is  at  the  maximum  of  26  and  42 
mills,  the  local  source  raises  only  $170,000,  wliich  gives  the  district  the  caDac- 
ity  to  operate  for  approximately  10  days  in  session.  Adding  the  county  source 
of  $9,000  and  including  the  state  source  of  $473,500  v;hieh  totals  ^482.500  will 
give  approximately  30  additional  days  in  session. 

The  district  has  been  dependent  upon  the  federal  government  for  $2.3  mil- 
lion of  its  current  $2.0  million  budget.  Of  the  3.500  students  projected  for 
1972-73  approximately  3,000  are  in  the  district  because  of  the  federal  activity 
associated  with  the  Ellsworth  AFB  operations. 

Projections  of  accurate  federal  impaction  have  been  next  to  impossible  to 
get,  although  the  district  uses  a  straight  line  projection  to  estimate  student 
enrollment.  It  is  further  compounded  by  the  fact  that  the  district  is  paid  for 
average  daily  attendance  rather  tJian  average  daily  membership. 

In  the  Spring  of  1972  it  was  necessary  for  the  district  to  determine  its  enti- 
tlement under  the  sections  of  Public  Law  81-874  for  the  1972-73  school  year 
in  order  that  a  budget  could  be  prepared  in  compliance  with  state  law.  The 
district  anticipated  an  entitlement  for  1972-73  of  $2.3  million.  It  hires  teacJi- 
ers  and  made  commitment  for  materials  and  operational  costs  based  on  that 
figure.  Some  six  months  later  it  became  apparent  that  some  sections  of  entitle- 
ment would  not  be  funded.  As  a  result,  we  now,  at  this  late  date,  know  that  of 
the  $2.3  million  anticipated,  only  $1,653,076.00  has  been  connnitted  or  paid. 
Therefore  the  district  finds  itself  with  anticipated  receipts  $750,00  less  than 
the  1972-73  cost  of  operation.  One  of  the  most  dilReult  problems  Oj.  tJie  dis- 
trict has  always  been  having  to  anticipate  income  two  years  in  advance  of  the 
time  the  U.S.  Ofiice  of  Education  finalizes  paymcyii. 

In  order  to  curb  spending,  seven  stafC  members  loi^t  through  attrition  were 
not  replaced.  In  at  least  one  case,  it  doubled  the  load  for  other  stair  (having 
one  music  teacher  and  one  physical  education  teacher  for  734  fourth,  fifth  and 
sixth  year  students). 

The  projected  funds  of  $1,200,000  from  federal  sources  for  1973-74  plus 
$600,000  from  non-federal  sources  for  1973-74  enables  the  school  district  to 
finance  the  school  term  for  approximately  100  days  in  session.  Aside  from  the 
obvious  disavantage  to  children,  teachers'  contracts  would  be  only  for  a 
shorter  period  at  the  end  of  ^Yhich  310  professional  and  classified  staff  mem- 
bers would  be  without  work  and  approximately  3,500  students  without  educa- 
tion. Of  the  professional  staff,  88  families  depend  entirely  on  Douglas  employ- 
ment for  their  income.  Even  if  all  the  foregoing  were  done  xiresent  state  law^ 
requires  a  minimum  of  175  days  in  session  and  schools  that  do  not  comply  lose 
their  funding  from  state  sources.  Present  State  Law  does  not  allow  the  stop- 
ping of  school  mid  year  and  without  su£Qcient  projected  income  the  school  can 
not  open  for  1973-74,  Also  presently  no  other  agency  has  fiscal  responsibility 
in  the  event  Douglas  Schools  cannot  open  their  doors  next  fall. 

The  following  programs  will  be  lost  to  the  district  if  categorical  grants  are 
withdrawn : 

Title  I. — Developing  reading  techniaues 

Title  II,— Libra iry  books 

Title  III,— N,D,E,A.  Library 

Title  VI. — Psychologist  who  gives  aid  to  the  psychological  problems  of  stu- 
dents in  the  district  and  other  surrounding  districts 

Adult  Basic  Education. — Enables  young  adults  to  graduate  from  high  school 
or  develop  an  area  of  interest. 

Veterans'  Program  (Title  38). — On-base  program.  Veterans  pay  for  tuition 
and  books. 

The  Douglas  Education  Association  is  speaking  to  Chairman  Perkins'  con- 
cerns pointing  to  school  districts  being  forced  to  lay  off  teaching  staffs  and  to 
cut  back  number  of  days  in  session  because  the  district  lacks  basic  operating 
expenses. 

The  Douglas  Education  Association  thanks  Congressman  Perkins  and  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  for  their  efforts  to  extend  programs  and 
for  allowing  the  local  association  viewpoint  and  concerns  to  be  presented  to 
them. 
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STATEMENT  OP  MRS.   HELEN  TRUMP,  PRESIDENT,  DOUGLAS 
TEACHER  ASSOCIATION,  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

ill's.  Trumi».  Mr.  Cliairman,  we  want  to  conipHnieiit  you  and  your 
committee  for  your  bill  that  extends  the  Federal  assistance  programs 
for  elementary  and  secondary  education,  Wc  will  l>c  indeed  inter- 
ested to  leani  what  tJie  study  of  late  fmiding  will  result  in  as  far  as 
tlie  intciTsts  that  are  accumulated  due  to  lateness  in  funding. 

ThesB  points  are  of  particular  interest  to  us  becausi^  out  total  as- 
sessed valuation  is  4.5  million  for  150  square  miles  of  mostly  grass 
land  and  small  village  of  approximately  600  people. 

In  this  150  square  mile  areci.wu  have  the  air  base  wliich  can't  be 
assessed  for  tax  purposes  to  support  the  educational  pmgrams.  The 
pal  rons  of  the  district  are  taxed  at  a  maximum  millage  of  26  mills 
per  agricultural  land  and  42  mills  for  nonagricultural  lands  for  the 
general  funds  and  special  education  puqjoscs  at  our  scliool  district. 

Yot  the  district  can  raise  from  this  source  only  $170,000  which 
maintains  the  school  for  only  about  10  days.  If  we  add  the  two  other 
non-Federal  sources,  you  will  find  that  we  c^n  eductite  approxi- 
mately 3,500  students  for  an  additional  30  days  only. 

It  is  well  to  note  here  tliat  3,000  of  the  3,500  students  that  are  in 
our  district  are  thei'e  because  of  Federal  activities  at  Ellsworth  mak- 
ing it  necessaiy  that  the  distinct,  be  dependent  upon  the  government 
for  $2.3  million  of  its  $2,9  million  budget. 

Any  accurate  projections  of  enrollment  have  been  very  difficult  be- 
cause of  the  fluctuation  of  military  enrollment  and  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Government  actuality  pays  only  for  tlie  number  of  days  stu- 
dents arc  attending,  in  other  words,  average  daily  attendance  rather 
than  pays  for  the  number  of  days  a  student  is  in  average  daily 
membei'sliip. 

You  will  undci'stand  that  these  two  figures  can  be  quite  different. 
Should  a  child  miss  20  days  of  school  during  the  year  the  district  is 
minus  a  month  payment  for  that  child  even  though  the  school  has  to 
be  maintained  as  far  as  teachers  and  staff  as  well  as  building  and 
equipment  are  concerned. 

We  have  varying  demands  for  military  employment  on  the  base 
and  as  a  resultj  we  sometimes  suffer  from  decrease  of  militarj^  en- 
rollment. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  school  year  1971-Y2  the  State  average  was 
estimated  at  $787.64  per  cliild  and  the  Douglas  cost  was  $833.49. 

One  cah  apply  on  public  law  sedtion  3(e)  for  funds  under  military 
decrease  in  enrollment  biit  we  haven't  received  any  fmids  on  that. 
Under  the  subsection  for.  payment^  section  2  of  Public  Law  874,  it 
states  when  the  United  Sta)tes  purchases  property  within  a  school 
district  and  the  Commissioner  detetmines  that  such  acquisition  has 
placed  a  continuing  substantial  burden  on  the  district,  then  the  Gov- 
ernment itiay  pay  the  local  school  tax  without  rejgai'd  to  any  im- 
piwetilbnt  made  in  or  on  such  property. 

?7ow,  the  Government  took  ovier  an  area  at  Ellsworth  Air  Force 
Base  kiiot^ii  as  Efehtd  Heights.  At  the  time  they  bbiight  it  it  had  459 
homes  worth  $3  million  which  camfe  b#  th^  tax  toliS;  Therefbr*e  the 
Government  owes  millage  on  $3  million  worth  of  homes  each  year 
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plus  the  cost  for  eacli  cliild  coining  from  cnch  one  of  those  homes 
nndei*  section  2,  section  3(c)(4)  and  section  3(c)(1)  for  thc^e  chil- 
dren. Howe\'er,  wc  still  have  not  received  funds. 

The  millage  for  tlie  $3  million  is  figured  to  be  $120,000  that  tlie 
Govcrmnent  owc^s  the  district  annually. 

To  demoustrat(\  the  reality  of  the  diflicnlty  in  anticipating  fund- 
ing when  it  is  required  that  this  projection  of  funds  be  done  for  2 
years  in  advance,  consider  the  teachers  arc  hired  in  the  spring  of 
1})73  if  indeed  they  were  hired  this  year,  and  too  a  preliminary 
budget  has  to  be  complete  by  the  fii-st  of  May  1973  for  the  school 
year  1973-74. 

The  district  budget  lias  to  be  finalised  by  14  September  in  1073. 
Ho\vever  the  State  does  not  figure  its  funding  until  the  end  of  the 
school  year  1973-74  and  usually  does  not  send  in  its  State  figures  to 
the  U.S.  OlRce  of  Education  until  the  first  of  December  and  if 
everything  goes  smoothly  you  could  figure  about  December  21  you 
would  have  authorization  for  final  payment  to  the  district  of  .funds 
that  they  should  be  having  which  makes  a  2-year  delay. 

This  results  in  a  necessity  for  loans- which  incur  interest  and  this 
intei^est  is  not  provided  foi*  by  the  Federal  Govei'innent  in  their  pay- 
ment. Wo  simply  have  to  subfi-act  it  fi^om  oui-  basic  operational  costs. 

Tliis  year  we  may  not  be  able  to  finish  ofl"  the  year  and  so  we  have 
declared  a  moratorium  on  some  of  our  spending.  In  fact,  we  have  attri- 
tion in  the  staif.  In  our  building,  we  liave  724  fourth-,  fifth-,  and  sixth- 
year  students  that  ui'e  f  aught  by  one  PE  teacher  and  one  music  teacher. 

When  the  fall  began  we  had  two  teachers  in  music  and  two  teachers 
in  physical  educntion. 

Now  they  have  double  classrooms  from  50  to  r)6  people.  To  compound 
our  i)T*oblem  we  have  State  laws  which  say  in  effect,  you  cannot  close 
school  during  the  year  and  you  may  not  write  warrants  in  excess  of 
your  debt  limitation.  So  we' are  kind  of  between  a  roclc  and  a  hard 
place. 

On  one  hand  yon  can't  close  the  school  and  on  the  other  hand  you 
can't  spend  money  you  don't  have  and  do  it  legally.  Without  a  special 
law,  which  we  are  working  on  at  the  State  level,  our  projected  funding 
will  not  enable  us  to  start  next  year. 

In  fact  with  the  Federal  and  the  iionfederal  funds,  we  figure  that 
100  days  in  school  is  all  we  can  appty  for  and  if  we  can't  under  the 
State  law  apply  for  or  have  enough  projected  funding  for  a  l75  day 
school  tei-m,  we  will  lose  our  State  apportion. 

Another  problem  that  we  are  having  this  yenv  and  we  may  well 
close' if  the  district  does  not  go  to  debt  limitation  this  year  all  the 
way,  before  seniors  have  a  oliance  to  earn  enough  credits  to  gradu- 
ate, if  they  don't  have  enough  credits  by  the  end  of  the  third  quar- 
ter this  year,  the  diplomas  will  not  be  granted  because  they  have  to 
bo  earned,  they  can't  be  given. 

Therefore,  we  urge  the  passage  of  your  bill  to  extend  Public  Law 
874  and  urge  that  you  approve  neca^ary  appropriations  to  fund  the 
programs  needed  for  a  reasonable  education  for  students. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  thank  yon  for  an  outstanding  state- 
ment and  also  ask  you  a  question. 


What  do  yon  tliiiik  wonld  liappi  ji  to  your  program  if  it  was 
grouped  in  with  otlier  educational  legislation  that  would  all  have  to 
share  in  funds  at  the  State  level? 

Do  yon  feel  that  title  I  would  suffer  or  do  you  feel  that  it  w^o\ild 
be  a  good  Miing  and  tell  ns  the  i^eason  whj-. 

Mi's.  Tuu:\ri',  What  we  think  is  that  we  wonld  lose  what  we  par- 
ticularly needed  for  severely  imi)actod  districts.  What  we  need  is  a 
law  that  pertains  especially  to  them  because  there  are  many,  many 
districts  in  the  United  States  that  are  actually  under  Public  Law 
S74  at  the  present  time. 

In  fact  you  only  have  to  have  3  pei-cent  of  the  people  in  your  dis- 
trict if  they  qualify  under  Public  Law  874, 

In  the  iStatc  of  South  Dakota,  we  have  51  schools  which  qualify 
under  Public  Law  874  but  we  are  the  only  one  that  is  heavily  mili- 
tarily impacted  at  approximately  87  percent. 

Chairman  Pkrkins,  Is  it  your  opinion,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
great  need  for  impacted  funds,  that  you  would  suffer  if  this  was 
grouped  \vith  otlier  educational  xerograms  at  the  State  level  ? 

ISIr.  Tnmrp.  Yes,  it  is;  because  at  the  State  level,  yon  find  they 
are  more  directly  political  than  at  the  national  level  and  it  is  a  form 
of  political  patronage.  Besides  that  you  would  have  to  put  in  some 
new  bureaucratic  organization  in  the  DPI  to  handle  the  situation. 

Chairman  PKmaxs.  Would  you  say  the  same  thing  would  apply 
to  title  I  funds  at  the  State  level  ? 

Mrs.  Trump.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Pkukins.  And  you  feel  that  wo  should  continue  with 
the  categorical  programs  for  the  reasons  that  you  have  stated? 
Mrs.  Truhp.  Yes;  I  do  very  definitely. 
Chairman  Pkukins.  Mr.  Ford. 
Mr.  Ford.  No  questions. 
Chainnan  Pertcins.  Mr.  Lehman? 
Mi\  Leiihan,  No  questions. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Lot  me  thank  you  very  much  for  your  ap- 
pearance this  morning. 

Jit's.  Trump.  Tliank  j^ou,  Mr.  PerIdns.T  appreciate  it. 

Chainnan  Perkins.  I  am  going  to  call  Mr.  John  F.  Naglc,  cliief, 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  Washington,  D.C. 

We  are  going  to  hear  from  you  at  this  time,  Mr.  Naglc.  I  know 
that  j^ou  have  a  most  interesting  statement.  I  want  to  preface  my  re- 
mai'ks  to  state  that  we  have  not  done  enough  for  the  blind.  We  have 
tried  to  improve  their  lot  all  through  the  years  but  we  hope  to  do 
more. 

ol  J 

STATEMENT  OP  JOHN  P.  NAGLE,  CHIEF  OP  THE  WASHINGTON 
OPHCE,  NATIONAL  PEDERATION  OP  THE  BLIND,  WASHINGTON, 
B..C, 

Mr.  Naole.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Oiairman  and  members  of  the  csonunittee,  my  name  is  John  F. 
Nfflgle,  chief  of  the  Washington  office  of  the  National  Federation  of 
the  islind. 


!Mi\  address  is  1346  Connecticut  Avcnnc  XW.,  Wasliington,  D.C. 
20036. 

Chaiiinan,  I  am  appearing  here,  todaj',  to  describe  a  problem 
experienced  by  many  blind  people  throughout  tlie  country,  and  as  a 
soliition  to  this  problem,  to  offer  for  your  consideration  and  accept- 
ance an  amendment  to  the  Elementaiy  and  Secondary  Ediication 
Act, 

And  the  problem  is  that  of  mnk  and  ruthless  discrimination. 
Blind  poi-sojis,  skilled  in  tJio  ways  and  techniques  of  dealing  sucoess- 
fully  witli  the  differences  of  blindness,  skilled  too.  and  well  prepared 
too,  in  the  craft  of  teaching,  far  too  often  such  blind  pei-sons  are  de- 
nied employment  as  teachers  in  public  schools  and  denied  because 
they  are  blind  and  only  because  they  are  blind, 

jNIr.  CImirman  since  the  first  inclusion  of  the  handicapped  within 
the  scope  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondaiy  Education  Act,  millions 
of  tax  dollars  have  been  spent  to  improve  and  equalize  the  educa- 
tional opi^oitunitios  of  blind  children  and  other  severely  visually  im- 
paired children. 

And  during  the  same  period  of  j'ears,  moi'e  millions  of  tax  dollars 
have  been  spent  to  provide  blind  and  other  seriously  unpaired  peo- 
ple with  orientation  and  training  in  a  management  of  their 
disabilities,  to  provide  them  with,  j^i-ofessional  and  vocational  educa- 
tion and  training  that  they  might  be  able  to  earn  a  livelihood  in  ac- 
cordance with  thoir  developed  talents  and  aptitudes. 

Xumbered  among  these  peo^^le  have  been  blind  men  and  women 
witli  a  desire  and  a  detenninatiou  to  teach,  wlio  have  acquired  the 
requisite  education  and  tmining  to  be  teachei*s.  And  when  all  prepa- 
ration was  finished,  they  applied  for  employment  as  teachers. 

Tliey  api^Iied  in  large  oity  school  systems — and  they  were  told  the 
buikUngs  would  be  too  large  for  them  to  manage  in,  or  they  would 
not  be  able  to  handle  the  flights  of  stuii^s,  or  big  city  traffic  would  be 
imjoossible  for  them  to  deail  with. 

And  big  city  school  administptoi's  would  alwa3^s  kindly  recom- 
mend the  advantages  of  teaching  in  a  small  town. 

Boards  of  education  hi  small  towns  said  to  the  blind  teacher  ap- 
plicants tliat  public  transiK)rta'tion  was  poor  or  nonexistent  and 
there  v/ould  be  problems  getting  from  residence  to  school,  sighted 
volunteer  help  could  not  readily  be  found  in  a  rural  area,  school 
buildings  would  be  difficult  to  travel  in  because  of  their  size  and 
flights  of  stairs  would  be  hazardous. 

And  the  officials  of  public  schools  in  small  towns  and  farming  re- 
gions would  always  itindly  recommend  that  the  blind  teacher  appli- 
cant seek  employment  as  a  teacher  in  a  big  city  school  system. 

Competent  and  capable  in  the  skills  of  blindness,  educated  and 
prepared  in  the  pi-actices  of  teaching,  the  blind  person  applies  to 
public  scho<;^l  aiitfiorities  for  a  teaching  position  and  the  invariable 
reaction  is  firmly  negative,  arbitrarily  adverse,  and  yet,  more  than 
40  blind  men  and  women  are  today  engaged  as  teachers  at  every 
scholastic  level  from  kindergarten  to  university. 

To  cite  a  few  figures : 

There  are  iit  lea^  lOS  bliiid  persoii^  teaching  xh  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, 13  in  Ma?^chusettS3  58  in  New  York,  and  12  ih  New  Jersey. 
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But  in  spite  of  tliis  established  record  of  demonstrated  and  proven 
aeeomplishmont,  in  spite  of  inst^ince  after  instance  of  successful  per- 
formunce  and  oftentimes  superior  performance  by  blind  pei-sons  as 
teachei*s,  as  teachers  of  blind  children  and  teachere  of  sighted  chil- 
dren; as  teachei^s  in  elementarj^  and  secondary  schools;  as  teachei^ 
in  college  and  nnivcrsitics;  ns 'teachei*s  of  math,  music,  foreign  lan- 
guages, law,  English,  business,  social  studies,  history,  remedial  read- 
ing; political  science,  chemistiy,  Ix>tanyj  physics;  as  toachei^  of  b- 
year-olds  and  of  doctoral  degree  students. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  spite  of  all  this,  in  spite  of  almost  jiinitless 
examj^les  tb.at  may  be  given  of  successfully  functioning  blind  per- 
sons in  the  teaching  profession,  still,  far  too  often,  the  blind  appli- 
cant for  a  teaching  position  is  rejected  and  rejected  because  he  is 


Far  too  often,  Mr.  Chairman,  blind  applicants  for  teaching  posi- 
tions are  refused  employment,  not  because  they  lack  adequate,  educa- 
tion and  training,  not  because  they  lack  the  required  certificates  and 
credentials,  bat  they  are  refused  because  they  are  bluid. 

School  boards  and  superintendents  of  schools  seem  \mablc  to  un- 
derstand that  a  blind  pei-son  can  be  a  success  as  a  teacher.  But  such 
tcachcr-hiriiig  officials  no  longer  need  to  make  evaluations  of  blind 
applicants  motivated  by  altruistic  ignomnce  or  cautions  misinfonna- 
tion. 

Accni\ate  and  informed  data  is  available  to  them  from  sciiool 
boards  and  school  administrators  who  have  emplo3''ed  blind  teachers 
and  reucwed  their  conti^cts  over  and  over  again. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  no  longer  can  a  school  board  member  cross-exam- 
ine a-  blind-applicant  teacher  with  questions  to  which  lie  believes 
there  are  no  acceptable  answei^s. 

By  now,  by  1073,  enough  blind  men  and  women  have  been  teach- 
ing long  enoiigh  in  a  wide  variety  of  subject  ai'eas,  grades,  and  class- 
room sitnatio]\s  so  that  tested  and  practical  answers  can  be  ^iven. 

How  will  the  blind  teacher  handle  discipline?  How  will  he  take 
class  attendance,  manage  blackboard  work,  visual  aids?  How  will 
the  blind  teacher  correct  class  i)apei^j  handle  fire  drill,  playground 
and  cafeteria  duty,  club  and  other  special  group  assignments? 

Will  not  pai'ents  of  sighted  children  object-to  have  their  children 
ta\ight  by  a  blind  teacher? 

Will  not  sighted  children  feel  strange,  uncomfoi-table,  different  if 
they  are  taught  by  a  blind  teacher?  Can  tlie  blind  teacher,  will  the 
blind  teacher  carry  his  share  of  the  extracurricular  load  which  must 
be  borne  and  shared  by  all  of  the  school  faculty? 

Answei-s  to  these  and  other  questions  related  to  the  visual  impair- 
ment of  a  teacher  need  no  longer  be  answered  by  intuition,  liunches, 
acts  of  faith,  impulsive  kindness,  thoughtless  unkindness.  Authorita- 
tive sources  for  all  such  questions  can  be  obtained,  will  be  furnished 
by  administrators  of  school  districts  which  have  employed  blind 
teachers,  by  parents  of  children  who  have  been  taught  by  blind 
teachers, -and  by  colleagues  who  have  worked  alongside  of  blind 
teachers.  . 

Mr.  Chaii^man,  in  order  to  assure  to  qualified  blind  persons  a  full 
and  equal  oppoi-tunity  for  em]>loyment  m  progmms  and  activities 
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coiulnctod  and  financed  under  tlic  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Actj  I  offer  an  amendment  to  this  act  for  iiiplnsion  at  appro- 
priate place  to  achieve  most  effective  results: 

pztonmrrroN  aoaixst  dtscuimtxatiox  against  tiik  ulixd 

TX  KMPLOYMKXT. 

No  person  in  the  United  States  sliall,  on  tlie  ground  of  blindness  or  severely 
impaired  vision,  be  denied  employment  in  any  position,  program  or  activity 
receiving  Federal  financial  assistance  under  tins  act. 

It  should  be  apparent  to  all  Mr,  Chairman  tliat  the  amendment  I 
propose  does  not  rcqnire  that  a  blind  ap])Iicant  for  a  teaching  posi- 
tion be  Inrod  simjjly  because  lio  is  blind.  It  requires  only  thnt  he 
be  given  a  fair  opportnnit}^  to  demonstrate  his  ability  to  teach,  to 
prove  tllis  capability  to  successfully  meet  and  cope  with  the  goals 
and  cliallenges  of  teaching. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  I  am  offering  for  your 
consideration  and  adoption  would  impose  upon  educational  employ- 
ing authorities  the  obligation  of  acting  affirmatively  toward  the 
bliJid  teacher  apj)licant5  not  negatively;  to  judge  him  by  perfonn- 
ancc  and  not  prejudice;  to  evaluate  him  for  talent  and  ability,  not 
devalue  him  and  disparage  him  because  he  is  blind. 

To  conchide,  Mr.  Chainnan^  and  membei's  of  the  committee,  we 
blind  people,  who  are  older  and  who  have  lived  and  functioned  for 
ycai's  witli  blindne^ss,  once  we  believed  that  as  we  proved  our  capaci- 
ties and  capabilities  by  on-tJie-job  demonstrations — ^by  actually 
tcacliing  sighted  children  in  public  schools;  by  actually  selling  in- 
surance; practicing  law;  running  a  computer,  a  vending  stand,  a 
drill  press;  by  actually  living  successfully  without  sight  in  a  sight- 
structured  society ;  by  actually  working  successfully  witliout  siglit  in 
the  regular  livelihoods  of  the  community,  Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  we  blind 
people  who  have  lived  and  functioned  with  blindness  for  yeai'S,  once 
we  odicved  that  thu  blind  successors  to  tlie  blind  pioneers  would 
find  it  easier  to  gain  entry  into  normal  society,  that  the  obstacles 
confronting  them  would  lie  fewer,  the  barriers  lower  or  gone  en- 
tirely. 

Once  we  believed  that  the  blind  successoi-s  to  the  blind  pioneers 
would  find  it  less  difficult  to  acliieve  full  acceptance  in  interdepen- 
dent living,  tliat  they  would  receive,  along  with  all  other's  and  no 
different  from  all  others,  a  fair  chance  and  an  equal  oppoiiunity  to 
advance  and  achieve  improved  status  and  recognition  and  reward  ac- 
coi-ding  to  merit  and  established  and  demonstrated  performance. 

But  Mr,  Chairman,  it  has  not  been  so!  It  has  not  been  so  at  all, 
particular]};  in  the  matter  of  employment  in  education. 

Each  aspiring  ambitious  blind  person  knows  from  personal  experi- 
ence, eacli  blind  man  who  would  enter  an  area  of  economic  endeavor 
already  successfully  invaded  by  others  who  are  also  blind,  seldom  if 
ever  gains  an  advantage  when  he  points  to  proven-success  blind 
predecessors. 

But  each  blind  man  who  dares  and  tries,  finds  it  is  just  as  though 
he  were  the  fii^st  and  he  must  oyer  and  over  a^ain  prove  his  right  to 
live  noiTnally,  prove  the  capacities  and  capabilities  of  a  blind  per- 
son, prove  his  qualification  for  regular  employment. 
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This  Mr.  Chairman  is  the  situation  confmnting  blind  pei-sons 
throughout  our  entire  national  economy  today.  It  is  the  situation 
which  confronts  blind  persons  who  would  be  teachers  in  the  Nation's 
public  schools. 

So  Mr.  Ohainnan,  since  all  else  has  failed,  since  the  blind  appli- 
cant for  a  public  school  teaching  position  encountei-s,  today,  with  lit- 
tle iniprovcnicnt  or  abatement  from  the  past,  discrimination  based 
upon  blindness  and  denial  of  a  fair  oppoitunity  to  prove  merit  and 
qualifications  as  a  teacher,  we  come  to  Congress  and  ask  for  enact- 
ment of  a  law  to  secure  fair  opportunity  for  us. 

We  need  and  seek  passage  of  a  law  that  will  prohibit  and  outlaw 
blind-based  discrimination  in  the  field  of  teacher  employment. 

We  urge  you,  therefore,  to  approve  the  amendment  we  propose  to 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  that  would  secure 
these  goals  to  qualified  blind  persons. 

I  tJiank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  membei-s  of  the  committee. 

Chainnan  Pkukins.  Let  me  thank  you,  Mr.  Nagle,  for  an  out- 
standing statement.  I  want  to  assure  you  thfit  the  committee  will 
give  consideration  to  your  proposed  amendment.  I  personally  feel 
that  it  is  a  good  proposal. 

Mr.  Ford? 

i\Ir.  Ford.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  would  agree  with  yoii  and  so 
would  everyone  on  the  committee. 

I  wonder  if  you  might  follow  up  your  r.^cellent  statement  today 
with  some  indications  of  specifics  of  scIk/oI  districts  that  have  to 
your  knowledge  come  up  with  the  kind  oi  excuses  that  you  outline 
here?  You  have  described  in  general  terms  the  kinds  of  excuses 
school  districts  are  giving  for  not  hiring  blind  people  as  teachers. 

I  would  like  to  know  who  thej^  are  and  I  would  like  to  then  ask 
those  districts  what  land  of  policies  they  have  established  because  I 
suspect  they  ai^e  already  in  violation  of  the  hiw. 

Mr.  Nagle.  I  can  tell  you  this,  Mr.  Ford,  that  so  far  as  I  know 
there  is  no  school  district  that  is  exceptional  to  this. 

I  would  say  that  eveiy  school  district  that  I  have  encountered 
where  blind  people  have  applied  for  positions,  they  have  had  great 
difficulty.  Altliough  as  I  explained,  there  are  105  blind  fieople  teach- 
ing in  California,  it  was  the  experience  of  a  blind  man  who  went  to 
103  school  districts  before  he  was  hired. 

So  tha^t  to  give  you  specific  instances,  in  every  school  district  this 
is  a  pioblem.  There  is  no  outstanding  one  or  no  particular  school 
districts  where  blind  people  have  expenenced  tliis. 

Mr.  Ford.  If  they  have  a  policy  thait  identifies  jou  as  you  come 
through  tlie  door  without  regard  to  your  qualifications  as  being  dis- 
qualified because  you  are  blind  

Mr.  Nagle.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  suspect  that  already  violates  the  spirit  if  not  the  let- 
ter of  the  Federr.i  law  and  your  amendment  won't  do  much  good  un- 
less we  can  goc  at  the  root  of  how  they  promulgate  that  kind  of 
policy  and  practice. 

So  if  you  could  supply  to  the  committee  some  specifics,  we  will 
take  the  time  to  look  at  them. 

Mr.  Nagle.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  again,  Mr.  Nagle. 
Y^-iformation  requested  follows  :J 
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KArio>-Ai.  Fkdbiiatiox  or  thf.  I?und. 

Chittsivorih,  Calif.,  March  11,  1973. 

OongrossriKin  Carl  PKKKiiVs,  Chairman 
Committer  on  Lahor  and  EdHCuiion, 
House  of  Rcpresaiiaf  ivcs, 
Wa&hmrji  on,  D.  C. 

Dear  Conqrfssman  Perkins  :  Dr.  Kenneth  Jernigan  the  President  of  the 
Niitional  Federation  of  the  Blind  requested  that  I  write  you  regarding  my 
examples  with  many  school  districts  in  C/ilifornia  vrith  respect  to  discrimina- 
tion against  me  solely  due  to  the  fact  that  I  happen  to  be  blind. 

I  am  a  major  in  both  English  and  Social  Studies.  Before  receiving  my 
second  position  as  a  high  school  teacher  of  sJghted  youngsters  in  a  regular 
classroom  .situation,  I  faced  a  tremendous  anion  it  of  discrimination  on  account 
of  my  blindness.  Inspite  of  the  fact  that  I  liad  taught  four  years  in  a  school 
district  in  Northern  California,  I  had  to  search  for  another  job  for  two  long 
years.  I  sent  out  some  200  applicatiojis  and  engaged  in  about  80  interviews.  I 
only  received  one  offer. 

I  am  the  first  totally  blind  teacher  to  work  within  the  Los  Angeles  City 
School  System.  I  received  my  job  thanks  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind.  I  was  hired  in  1967  and  for  two  years,  1  was  forced 
to  accept  the  status  of  a  long-term  substitute;  I  was  paid  hut  two  thirds  of 
my  expected  salary  which  should  have  been  computed  in  accordance  with  my 
four  year  teaching  experience.  I  was  kept  at  this  lowly  status  solely  on 
account  of  my  blindness.  I  now  enjoy  tenure  with  this  district,  but  unlike  my 
sighted  colleagues,  I  had  to  serve  5  years  before  achieving  it.  Normally,  the 
probationary  period  is  but  three  years.  My  record  has  been  an  outstanding  one. 
I  am  currently  the  Vice-Cliairman  of  my  faculty  at  Cliatsvi'orth  High  School.  I 
was  selected  as  one  of  the  ten  outstanding  young  men  of  America  by  the 
United  States  Jaycees.  And  yet,  inspite  of  these  accomplishments  on  my  part, 
my  blindness  ahuost  prevented  me  from  gaining  a  teaching  po.sition  with  the 
Los  Angeles  City  School  System.  I  have  long  since  learned  the  necessary  alter- 
uat'ves  which  have  helped  nie  to  cope  with  blindnes.s,  but  how^  does  one  con- 
vince school  district  personnel  that  blindness  can  be  reduced  to  a  minor  incon' 
venience  provided  that  one  receives  the  proper  training  and  opportunity. 

As  the  present  of  the  largest  organization  of  blind  teachers  in  this  nation,  I 
have  asked  our  membership  to  send  you  similar  documentation  concerning  the 
discriminatory  practices  which  they  have  encountered. 

I  shall  enclose  some  literature  which  should  readily  convince  you  that  blind- 
ness in  a  teacher  need  not  be  an  insurmountable  handicap. 
Cordially 

Robert  Acosta,  President. 
P.S.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Congress  will  pass  the  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Education  Statutes  which  would  make  it  Illegal  for  school  dis- 
tricts oil  the  elenu^utary  and  secondary  levels  to  refuse  to  hire  blind  teachers 
solely  on. account  of  our  blindness. 


SioTjx  City,  Iowa,  Mareh  11, 1973. 

Re  Discrimination  against  blind  teachers. 
Congressman  Carl  Perkins, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Dear  Mb.  Perkins:  Mr.  Bob  Accosta,  president  of  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind  Teachers'  Division,  has  called  my  attention  to  a  bill  now  under 
consideration  prohibiting  discrimination  against  blind  persons  in  the  teaching 
profession.  I  belive  tliat  it  is  imperative  that  an  anti-discrimination  bill  be 
passed  so  that  blind  teachers  will  be  able  to  compete  for  and  hold  jobs  on  the 
same  basis  as  their  sighted  colleagues. 

My  personal  experience  with  discrimination  while  in  the  process  of  looking 
for  a  job  and  after  I  was  employed  should  explain  why  I  am  so  interested  in 
this  bill.  I  graduated  from  the  University  of  Minnesota  in  1968  with  a  B.S. 
Degree  in  English  Education  and  a  minor  In.  history.  My  overall  average  of  B 
— and  nine  quarter  hours  of  A  grades  in  student  teaching  enabled  me  to  obtain 
teaching  certificates  in  Minnesota  and  Iowa.  These  certificates  stated  that  I 
am  qualified  to  teach  all  English  and  U.S.  and  World  History  in  junior  and 
senior  high  classroom  situations. 
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Despite  the  fact  that  I  am  qualified  to  teach,  counselors  in  college  and  the 
head  of  the  Minnesota  State  Services  for  the  Blind  painted  a  dismal  picture 
for  nie.  They  rtated  that  it  would  be  '*a  m-racle"  if  I  were  to  obtain  a  job. 
While  completing  my  college  studies,  I  wrote  sixty  letters  of  application  in 
aiinnesota  luul  surronndiiig  states  in  tho  Mid  West.  In  several  cases,  I 
received  replies  stating  that  there  was  no  vacancy  only  to  see  the  same  job 
advertised  for  several  consecutive  weeks  after  I  had  written  my  letter.  Tliis 
practice  by  eniployeers  continued  periodically  after  I  returned  to  Iowa  and 
applied  for  jobs  there.  During  the  summer  of  1068,  I  wrote  one  hundred  letters 
to  schools  in  Iowa  and  was  given  only  one  token  interview  by  tlie  Oes  Moines 
School  System  whose  personnel  director  stated  that  I  would  probably  not  be 
seriously  considered  since  all  vacancies  had  been  filled.  Conditions  improved 
later  in  that  summer,  and  Mr,  tlohn  Taylor  and  I  were  both  confident  that  I 
could  obtain  work  by  September ;  but  my  dealings  with  the  Commission  for  the 
Blind  had  put  me  in  contact  with  their  orientation  program,  and  I  decided  to 
postpone  my  teaching  career  for  another  year  and  take  some  training. 

After  writing  a  total  of  one  hundred  sixty  letters,  I  was  granted  only  one 
interview  and  promised  two  others.  These  promises  came  late  in  the  season 
when  superintendents  are  more  careful  before  refusing  to  consider  an  appli- 
cant. I  would  estimate  that  in  that  one  tenth  of  the  letters  I  received  in  reply 
to  mine  stated  that  the,  vacancies  were  filled,  though  subsequent  advertisement 
indicated  that  they  were  not.  One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  for  a  blind  job 
ai)plicant  in  any  profession  is  to  obtain  a  pervsonal  interview. 

During  the  summer  of  19(>9,  I  wrote  one  hundred  fifty  letters  before  I  was 
able  to  obtain  a  job  in  Onawa,  a  small  town  located  near  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
For  two  years,  I  taught  nijith-grade  English  and  U.S.  History ;  but  the  road 
was  not  smooth. 

The  principal  and  superintendent  both  felt  I  had  potential ;  and  since  they 
were  happy  with  my  work  the  first  year,  I  was  offered  another  contract  which 
I  signed.  In  the  late  spring,  after  I  had  signed  my  contract  to  teach  for 
another  year,  I  began  to  have  discipline  problems  in  my  classroom.  The  super- 
intendent informed  me  that  I  must  submit  a  resignation  hnmedlately,  I 
refused  to  do  this  and  I  called  on  Mr.  Taylor  from  the  Commission  for  assist- 
ance. He  was  skillful  in  iiis  dealings  with  the  superintendent,  and  I  was  put 
on  a  probationary  period.  Other  blind  people  in  other  states  are  not  as  fortu- 
nate as  I  was.  Those  who  do  not  have  competent  assistance  must  work  with- 
out strong  legislative  provisions  to  back  them.  After  a  long  delay,  I  was  told 
that  I  would  not  be  asked  to  resign. 

I  received  no  word  that  my  work  the  following  year  was  unsatisfactory 
until  recommendations  for  contracts  were  to  be  presented  to  the  school  board 
in  March.  Two  days  before  this  procedure  was  to  take  place,  I  was  informed 
that  my  work  was  imsatisfactory  and  that  if  I  didn't  submit  a  resignation,  I 
would  be  fired.  It  was  hinted  that  unpleasant  publicity  might  accompany  this 
action,  so  I  submitted  a  resignation.  Even  if  I  were  to  emerge  the  victor  in 
such  a  confrontation  with  the  board,  the  tension  and  ill-will  would,  I  knew, 
make  work  in  a  small  town  extremely  unpleasant 

I  wrote  what  the  superintendent  undoubtedly  considered  a  gracious  letter  of 
resignation.  I  stated  that  my  reasons  for  leaving  the  system  were  to  further 
my  education.  Though  my  resignation  had  been  forced,  the  superintendent 
a(  .ually  had  me  speak  in  a  meeting  of  Lions  in  another  town.  He  praised  my 
abilities  as  a  teacher  and  stated  that  he  was  sorry  to  see  me  leave. 

At  the  end  of  timt  disheartening  year,  I  left;  however,  the  superintendent 
told  a  rehabilitation  counselor  that  it  had  been  unnecessary  to  force  my 
resignation  and  that  he  felt  *'like  a  dog"  for  what  had  happened.  Who  knows 
what  difference  anti-discrimination  bill  miftht  h;ive  made?  I  might  still  have 
chosen  not  to  fight;  but  I  would  imve  been  assured  of  fair  treatment  regard- 
less of  my  decision ;  and  that  is  vital  for  any  teacher. 

I  obtained  a  job  after  writing  one  hundred *^ twenty-five  inore  letters.  This 
time,  I  was  given  two  interviews  before  I  gained  einployment  as  a  result  of 
a  third.  I  taught  full  time  for  one  semester  as  a  substitute  for  an  English  and 
siHjech  teacher  who  had  military  obligations.  This  last  job  experience  was 
wonderful.  The  letter  of  recommendation  and  farewell  I  received  left  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  I  had  performed  "^'ell. 

I  am  not  currently  eniployed  because  I  ain  married ;  and  I  have  two  step 
children  to  care  for.  I  feel  that  I  e^uld  obtain  a  job  if  I  were  interested, 
^—•pver. 
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Althnngli  I  am  not  tojichiiig  now,  I  am  vitally  interestetl  in  tlie  welfaro  of 
tUos(»  blind  poni»lo  who  aro  in  the  profession  actively.  I  feel  that  discrimination 
exists  boeanse  of  the  f?eri(»ral  public's  if^noranco  of  tlir  capabilities  of  blind 
people.  I  fot4  that  lo«isbition  must  do  what  it  takes  edncatioii  a  loni[(er  time 
to  accomp(i5«b,  I  foel  that  provisions  shonld  bo  made  to  insnro  the  fair  treatment 
of  the  blind  collej^e  .student  who  want*}  the  chance  to  complete  the  courses 
ho  will  need  for  certification.  I  also  feel  tliat  l^lind  job  ai)i)licants  should  be 
conMderod  on  tlie  same  basis  as  tlieii*  sighted  colleagues.  I  think  that  special 
emphasis  should  be  i)lace(l  on  the  importance*  of  granting  a  blind  api>liennt 
the  right  to  ))?iyo  a  meeting  with  those  who  hire  teach(»rs  in  tliat  system.  This 
right  to  have  an  interview  is  the  most  criitial  for  a  blind  applicant  to  procure. 
Finally,  r  f(»cl  that  once  a  blind  person  has  been  hired,  lie  should  be  informecl 
of  the  (piality  of  his  work  .so  that  he  knows  what  is  a<r('eptable  and  what  i.s  not. 
Often,  T  have  heard  of  teachers  like  myself  whose  work  was  above  average  for 
most  of  the  year,  but  suddenly  detioriated  in  quality  as  the  timo  approached 
for  new  contracts  to  be  signed.  If  a  blind  teacher  performs  well,  he  sliould  be 
rowarded,  and  if  he  does  not,  he  should  be  eliniinat(^d  from  the  cbhssnrnm. 
The  passage  of  lUX  auti-discrimluation  bill  would  insure  tlmt  those  in  the  teach- 
ing profe.ssion  could  [)ursne  their  careers  without  the  foar  of  unjust  treatment 
Freedom  from  fear  would  mean  that  a  blind  teacher  would  be  free  to  coii cen- 
tra te  exclusively  on  the  (jnaJity  of  his  work  and  the  students  he  influences. 


Congressman  Cahi*  Pjshkins 
Ghairmam,  Gommittee  on  Lahor  and  Bducaiiony 
Hottfte  of  Rfpvesentatlves, 
Washington f  D.G, 

Dear  CoNQIlEss^f  an  Pkrkixs:  1  am  aware  that  amendments  are  being  intro- 
duced to  the  federal  education  statutes,  which,  if  passed,  will  prevent  elemen- 
tai-jv  and  secondary  school  districts  from  refusir?  to  consider  persons  for 
teacher  employment  solely  because  they  are  blind.  I  have  been  asked  '>y  Bob 
Acosta,  President  of  the^  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  Teachers  Division, 
to  tell  you  of  some  of  my  experiences  in  attempting  to  obtain  teacher  employ- 
ment. 

I  must  first  tell  yon  that  my  bachelor's  degree  is  in  elementary  education 
with  a  concentrated  cour.se  of  study  at  the  junior  high  leveb  My  niaster*s 
degree  is  in  education  of  blind  and  visually  handicapped  children.  I  have 
repeatedly  been  told  both  by  administrators  and  by  others  who  have  seen  my 
placement,  credentials  that  they  are  excellent  and  that  I  am  well  qualified  for 
the  positions  for  wbic*i  I  have  applied.  I  admit  that  I  have  limited  m.vsclf 
somewhat  in  the  jabs  for  which  I  have  applied,  beciiuse  my  hu.sband  had  to  be 
in  a  place  where  he  could  finish  his  education.  Nevertheless,  there  have  been 
joha  available  for  which  t  have  applied,  for  whicli  I  .seem'?d  to  liave  an  excel- 
lent chance  until  the  hiring  personnel  became  aware  that  I  was  blind. 

I  can  tell  yon  of  the  Liivingston,  Moiitana,  school  system  which  even  after 
having  interviewed  me  on  the  second  floor  of  a  building  and  after  having  dis- 
cussed blindness  at  length  with  me,  still  sent  a  letter  to  me  stating  that  they 
could  not  consider  me  for  employment,  since  the  class  was  one  of  first  graders 
and  the  classroom  was  on  the  second  story  of  the  building.  It  is  interesting 
that,  after  all,  I  did  have  to  walk  upstairs  in  order  to  get  to  the  interview  and 
that  for  four  years  previously,  my  husband  and  I  had  never  lived  in  a 
ground- floor  apartment.  The  truth  of  the  matter  was  simply  that  X  was  blind- 

I  can  tell  you  of  another  school  district  in  Billings,  Montana,  which  was 
much  less  subtle  in  its  refusal  to  consider  me  or  any  other  blind  person  for 
employment.  T  was  interviewed  by  this  school  district  the  year  that  I  received 
my  undergraduate  degree  and  then  again  the  following  year.  The  first  year  the 
assistant  superintendent  of  schools  interviewed  me  and  pretended  no  interest 
except  to  satisfy  himself  that  he  had  performed  his  duty.  The  second  year  as  I 
walked  in  the  door  to  be  interviewed,  he  said  something  like  this:  "I  remem- 
ber you  from  last  year.  You  can  come  in  and  talk  all  day  if  you  like,  but, 
under  no  circumstances,  will  I  hire  you  or  any  other  blind  person  to  teach  my 
kids  in  my  school  district.''  I  really  wonder  if  he  isn't  harming  those  children 
that  he  guards  so  protectively  much  more  than  he  harmed  me  by  what  he  said. 


Sincerely, 


Pajtela  PaiM. 


Evans,  Colo,,  March  15,  1973, 
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I  had  contact  with  still  another  school  district  this  fall.  Lest  anyone  think 
that  Montana  is  the  only  state  with  school  districts  which  discriminate,  I  nmst 
hasten  to  say  that  this  was  in  Torrance,  California.  In  California  wliere,  more 
than  100  blind  teacher.s  are  employed  this  year.  The  job  that  I  applied  for  was 
to  teach  blind  and  visually  handicapped  children.  The  administrator  was  inter- 
ested enough  to  phone  me  to  encourage  lue  to  get  hotli  my  application  and  cre- 
dentials to  him  promptly.  Yet,  in  a  letter  which  was  dated  the  day  l>efore  the 
decision  was  jn^ade  not  to  hire  me  and  3n  a  letter  signed  by  the  same  man  with 
whom  I  had  spoken  previously,  I  was  told  tliat  the  job  was  no  longer  availal)lo 
due  to  decreased  enrollment  of  the  school.  As  it  happened,  I  was  in  touch  with 
someone  e3se  who  worked  for  the  school  district.  .1  learned  Uiat  the  official 
decison  was  made  the  day  after  the  letter  informing  me  wa.s  dated,  hut  al.so 
that  they  hired  someone  for  that  job  with  no  degree  in  the  field,  someone  who 
did  not  t  ven  know  braille,  the  median  by  which  nmny  of  the  children  that  I 
.would  have  taught  must  have  been  reading.  Now^  again,  I  wonder.  I  wonder  if 
it  is  fair  to  deprive  children  of  receiving  the  be.st  po.ssible  education  from  a 
teacher  who  not  only  knows  the  alternative  techniques  used  by  blind  people 
hut  wdio  also  has  experienced  them,  being  blind  herself.  Wore  any  of  tliiese 
three  school  districts  thinking  exclusively  of  the  children  to  whom  they  profess 
to  be  dedicated?  I  am  certainly  not  the  only  qualified  teacher  who  could  have 
filled  these  teaclnng  positions,  hut  indications  are  that  I  could  have  filled  them 
as  well  or  perhaps  better  than  sojue  of  those  who  w^ere  actually  hired. 

I  have  described  only  three  of  the  most  obvious  experiences  that  I  have  had 
with  school  districts.  Tiiere  need  not  be  official  policy  or  guidelines  in  order 
for  schools  to  effectively  prevent  blind  teachers  from  practicing  their  cluKScn 
profession,  though  some  school  districts  have  those  as  well.  As  a  member  of 
the  Montana  Association  for  the  Blind,  I  was  chairnmn  of  a  committee  whicii 
did  a  survey  of  all  of  the  school  districts  in  Montana  to  determine  where  such 
olficial  regulations  existed.  We  found  that  fewer  than  half  the  school  districts 
have  such  rules.  Yet,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  only  one  blind  person  now 
teaching  full  time  in  the  public  schools  of  that  H*'^te, 

The  educators  in  this  country,  who  because  they  are  educators,  should  be 
the  most  broad-minded  and  forward-looking  of  all  peo]ile  do  not  all  measure 
up.  They  talk  of  accountability ;  they,  too,  must  be  accountable  for  their 
actions,  Cbildren  are  being  taught  to  sinni  luindicuijped  peopU*.  to  helifwe. 
because  their  eldens  do.  that  blind  people,  or  for  that  matter,  deaf  people,  crip- 
pled people,  or  people  who  stutter,  etc.,  are  not  as  valuable  to  society  becati.se 
there  is  a  visible  flaw  in  their  physicial  makeup.  Facts  will  show  that  blind 
people  produce  effectively  in  many  fields  of  endeavor,  one  of  these  being  the 
field  of  education*  That  we  are  blind,  means  only  that  our  eyes  do  not  work  as 
they  should.  We  are  just  as  sensitive  to  children's  needs ;  and  the  only  way  to 
prove  that  to  children,  to  parents,  to  administrators,  and  to  society  is  to  be 
given  the  chance  to  succeed  or  to  fail  with  our  sighted  colleagues. 

Finally,  I  want  to  thank  you  and  your  Committee  for  attempting  to  rectify 
the  situation  ))y  passing  legislation  which  would  make  It  unlawful  for  school 
districts  to  continue  to  practice  such  archaic  beliefs  in  tho  future.  Your 
actions  are  sincerely  appreciated. 
SincerelJ^ 

Mrs.  Susan  I.  Fohd, 


Fort  Lee,  N.J.,  March  iS.  "'^73. 

Hon.  Carl  Perkins, 

Ohmnnan^  Coffwjittec  on  Eduoatioti  and  Lohor,  ' 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washinffton^  D.C. 

Bear  Representative  Perkins  :  As  a  blind  teacher  who  has  experienced 
much  discrimination  when  seeking  employment  in  various  school  districts.  I 
urge  you  to  support  the  anti-discrimination  amendment  to  the  elementary  and 
secondary  education  statutes  as  put  forth  by  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind. 

In  the  Spring  of  1971,  because  of  budget  cuts  in  the  New  Jersey  school 
system  in  which  I  had  been  a  music  teacher,  I  was  forced  to  look  for  a  new 
position.  I  believed  that  because  of  the  growing  number  of  blind  teachers 
throughout  our  country  and  because  I  had  Imd  eleven  years  of  teaching  experi- 
ence as  a  blind  teacher  teaching  sighted  children  in  both  New  York  »and  New 
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Jersey,  I  would  not  encounter  the  discrimination  because  of  blindness  with 
which  I  had  met  in  the  early  stages  of  my  teaching  career.  However,  to  my 
dismay,  I  discovered  that  discrimination  and  prejudicial  attitudes  ahout  blind- 
ness are  rampant  among  school  superintendents.  Most  of  the  superintendents, 
principals,  or  personnel  directors  who  interviewed  me  that  Spring  were  not 
concerned  enough  with  my  ability  to  teach  music.  Rather,  their  major  concerns 
centen^d  nronnd  wJiother  1  svna  able  to  move  about  large  buildings,  transport 
myself  from  my  home  to  their  school  each  day,  and  vphether  or  not  I  would  be 
able  to  teach  at  two  schools  during  a  single  day.  The  latter  seemed  to  bather 
them  the  most  although  I  explained  that  as  a  music  teacher  I  had  had  to 
cover  more  than  one  school  during  a  teaching  day  for  most  of  my  eleven  years 
of  employment.  I  also  explained  that  it  was  my  responsibility  to  arrange  to 
transport  myself  from  one  school  to  another,  not  theirs.  However,  they  still 
felt  that  they  would  be  responsible  and  therefore,  I  was  not  hired. 

Unfortunately,  in  many  instances,  before  a  candidate  for  a  particular  teach- 
ing position  is  rerjuested  to  appear  for  an  interview,  she  must  fill  out  an  ajipli- 
cation.  I  say  "unfortunately,"  because  the  question  "Do  you  have  any  visual 
disability?"  appears  on  most  application  forms.  It  has  been  my  experience  that 
those  school  districts  ^yhose  application  forms  contained  that  question,  I  was 
not  re(iuosted  to  come  for  an  interview.  Thus,  the  blind  teacher  is  Jsimply 
rejected,  often  without  meeting  his  prospective  employer,  simply  because  he 
has  admitted  that  he  is  blind- 

Because  of  the  discrimination  which  I  have  discussed,  I  was  not  able  to 
obtain  a  teaching  position  in  a  public  school  district.  Therefore,  in  the. Fall  of 
1971  I  began  teaching  music  at  an  agency  for  the  blind  at  a  great  reduction  in 
salary.  I  feel  that  I  am  rather  fortunate  because  there  are  other  blind  teach- 
ers wlio  because  of  discrimination  have  no  salary  at  all. 

As  I  have  stated  above,  although  the  number  of  blind  teachers  has  grown  in 
recent  years,  there  are  many  more  who  could  be  successfully  employed  if 
school  districts  would  give  them  the  opportunity  to  prove  that  blindness  need 
not  be  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  a  goor?  teacher.  Therefore,  1  once  again 
urge  you  to  support  the  proposed  antidiscrimination  amendment. 
Vours  truly, 

Myuna  Schmidt. 


Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak.,  March  li,  1973, 

Congressman  Carl  Perkins, 

GMirmAini  Committee  on  Lahor  and  Bdxicaiioih 

House  of  Rcprcsc^itativcSf 

Washinfjion^  D.G» 

Dear  CoNgrkssman  Perkins:  in  response  to  your  request  to  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  for  specific  cases  of  discrimination  against  blind  per- 
sons in  the  teaching  profession,  I  would  likfe  to  share  with  you  and  your  com- 
mittee my  experience  in  this  regard.  After  graduating  from  an  Iowa  univer- 
sity in  1908,  I  taught  fourth  grade  in  a  public  elementary  school  in  that  state. 
It  was  a  successful  year ;  and  a  short  time  after  school  began  my  school  ad- 
ministrators, felh)w  teaciiers,  and  the  parents  of  my  children  were  convinced 
that  a  totally  blind  person  could  competently  perform  the  duties  of  a  class- 
room teacher. 

The  following  summer  I  was  married  and  moved  to  Devils  Lala>,  North 
Dakota.  Since  I  wanted  to  continue  teaching,  I  applied  for  a  position  In  the 
local  school  system.  At  my  interview  with  the  school  superintendent.  I  was  told 
>  that,  although  niy  credentials  and  recommendations  were  good,  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  a  blind  i^erson  to  handle  a  classroom  in  this  sy stein.  Despite  my 
nttempts  to  discuss  with  him  the  general  independence  and  comi)etency  of 
blind  people  and  the  specific. techniques  I  used  in  teaching,  I  knew  that  the  first 
round  of  my  case  had  be<>n  lost.  His  decision  not  to  hire  me  was  made  before 
I  ever  entered  his  office,  because  classroom  teaching  simply  did  not  fit  into  his 
concept,  of  wimt  a  blind  person  could  do.  As  an  individual  J  never  could  have 
persuaded  this  superintendent  to  give  me  a  Job.  However,  through  the  combined 
efforts  of  leaders  in  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  and  officials  in  the 
Iowa  school  system  where  I  taught,  he  and  the  school  board  eventually  de- 
cided to  let  me  try.  Again,  It  w^as  a  successful  experience,  and  in  a  short  tj me 
everyone  concerned  was  satisfied  with  my  work.  However,  because  of  the 
prejudice  and  misconceptions  about  blindness  on  the  part  of  the  administration, 
O    jtrong  Qttemvt  was  made  to  keep  me  out  of  their  system. 
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For  more  than  tJiree  decades  the  Natioiinl  Fedev^ntion  of  the  Blind  harj 
worked  to  improve  Gm  ploy  men  t  oi>i»ortunities  for  the  blind  of  this  nation.  Many 
gahis  have  been  realized,  but  the  road  is  still  far  from  smooth,  and  the  fiehi  of 
teaching  is  one  of  the  renlaining^lu^dles.  Because  of  incidents  like  the  one  I 
have  related,  I  urge  you  to  consider  the  jiroposed  amendment  iirohihiting  other- 
wise qmilified  teacher.s  from  being  discvlminated  against  sinii>ly  on  the  ground^ 
of  blindness.  If  this  much  needed  legislation  is  enacted,  hundreds  of  cortilied 
blind  teachers  will  be  able  to  eontribnte  to  the  economy  of  the  country  as  tax- 
payers rather  than  live  only  as  tax  consumers. 
Very  truly  yours» 

.Tui)Y  (Mrs.  Curti.s)  SAUNoru'^!. 


Mt.  Sterling,  III.,  March  10,  1 9711 

Mk.  Cabl  Pkkkins, 

(Jhainnan  of  Luhormul  Education  Committee. 
ITouse  of  Ret>ro8cniaiivvSy 
Wuahinglon,  D.C. 

Dk\k  Mil.  rKiiKiNs:  I  am  a  member  of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
and,  therefore,  I  am  aware  that  the  Ca]ntnl  Federation  has  submUtod  an 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Education  Statutes  wJiich  is  to  receive  a  hearing 
before  the  I^abor  and  Education  CVunmittce  in  the  very  near  future,  'ijis 
amendment  would  iirohibit  discrimination  by  employers  in  the  educational 
field  toward  blind  iieoplo  seeking  employment  as  teachers. 

Presently  I  am  employed  as  counselor  in  a  liublic  high  school  of  sighted  .stu- 
dents. However,  from  past  experieuces  educational  fields,  T  know  that  a  ma- 
jority of  administrators  and  boards  of  education  do  eliminate  blind  applica- 
tions from  educational  employment,  solely  on  the  assumption  that  a  liMnd  per- 
son eonUl  not  pos.sibly  teach,  supervise,  and  control  or  work,  with  sighted  stu- 
d'^nts  because  of  the  l)lindness.  This  conclu.si()n  is  not  arrived  at  in  a  logicj^l 
more  reasonable  manner,  especially  persons  who  are  supposed  to  be  educated 
or  involved  in  the  educational  process. 

Nevertheless,  this  is  the  problem  which  confronts  tlie  blind  aiiplicaut  for  too 
many  times. 

Therefore,  I  urge  you  and  the  Labor  and  Education  Committee  as  a  whole  to 
adopt  and  supi^ort  the  amendment.  sp(msorc>d  by  the  Labor  Federation  of  the 
Itlind.  This  amendment  is  not  intended  as  a  guarantee  for  blind  people  but 
rather  to  assure  the  right  of  a  blind  person  to  apply  and  expect  consideration 
ast  any  qualified  candidate  might  receive.  The  least  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  blindness  when  a  blind  applicant's  Qualiflcatlons  are  examined — for  that 
particular  handicap  will  not  deterniine  success  as  failure  in  the  educational 
.position.  . 

What  we  are  asking  for  then,  is  the  opportunity  to  break  the  old  discrimina- 
tion patterns  and  be  permitted  to  disprove  and  change  the  old  images  about 
blindness  which  have  caused  Jhe  prejudices  and  biases  toward  blindne.ss.  What 
we  are  asking  for  is  diginity  and  respect  which  any  one  is  entitled  to  when  he 
is  willing  to  earn  a  livelihood  anrl  lead  a  useful  and  worthwhile  life. 
Sincerely, 

WlLLL\M  C.  FULLKB. 


Costa  Mesa,  Calif.,  MarcTi  J//,  1013. 

CONOBESSMAN  CaBL  PeBKINS, 

Chairman,  Contfnittee  on  Lalor  and  EduCatioyt, 
Home  of  Representatives, 
Wa^hinffton^  D.C. 

Deab  CoNGBESSJfAN  Pebkins  :  I  have  been  a  blind  teacher  of  sighted  children 
for  fifteen  years.  My  education,  credentials  and  position,  wer^  all  obtained  as 
a  blind  person.  My  performance  in  this  capacity  has  beai  v^ry  satisfactory,  a 
fact  that  can  be  verified.  ' '  , 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is?  to  urge  you  to  support  legislation,  making  it 
illegal  to  discriminate  against  blind  teaeher  applicants.  Let  me.  assure  you 
that  such  conditions  do  exist  What  a  blind  person  wants  (s  an  opportunity  to 
Indicate  his  ability  to  do  a  job  well.  '  .  i     .       ..  ; 

Sineer^y,  'y\  ,        "  -1!' 

DoHald  B.  Ertcksen, 
O  Fifth  grade  tether. 
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Anahkim,  Calif.^  March  IS,  J97S. 


Congressman  Carl  PEitKiNs, 
Chairmatit  Committee  on  Lahor  and  Education,' 
House  of  JicpreitontativeSf 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deah  Siu:  I  Jim  aware  that  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  is  ])iittlnij 
forth  a  i)roi)osal  to  the  1013  Aniendnieiits  to  the  Kdncation  Code  in  wliich  any 
.school  district  that  discriminated  against  the  hiring  ol"  a  teacher  on  the  basis 
of  blindness  would  be  subject  to  loss  of  federal  linancial  assistance.  I  strongly 
urtse  the  passage  of  this  bill.  I  am  a  blind  teiiciier  teaciiing  uintli  grade  Sighted 
chlKlren  Anthropology  imd  World  History. 

Despite  a  successful  college  career  including  an  outstanding  sindent  teach- 
ing evaluation,  I  spent  two  and  one  half  years  attempting  to  ila<l  a  full  time 
teaching  assignment.  While  niy  sighted  classmates  were  jiffected  by  the  tea<*lier 
surplus  and  were  forced  to  take  teaching  assignments  tliat  tliey  considered  le.ss 
desirable  either  in  geographic  location  or  class  sissignnieut,  all  of  them  did 
liml  teaching  positions  the  first  year.  In  my  opinion,  the  reason  that  I  was  un- 
able to  lind  a  teaciiing  assignment  for  two  and  one  half  years  was  because  of 
di.scrIminatory  behavior  on  the  part  of  Californin  school  districts,  I  will  attempt 
here  to  recreate  some  of  the  incidents  that  I  experienced  in  the  hope  that  this 
information  will  help  the  committee  in  arriving  at  a  just  decision, 

Discrimination  against  the  blind  is  complicated  because  it  is  often  not  rec- 
ognized as  discrimination.  For  example,  I  was  informed  by  the  Gleiidalc  School 
District  that  although  my  resume  and  applif^atioii  looked  very  good,  I  would 
be  nusaited  for  the  opening  in  their  district  because  it  was  at  a  school  that  liad 
stairs.  This  school  district  not  only  discriminated  against  me  hut  they  felt 
Vliey  were  doing  it  for  my  own  "beneilt".  When  I  attempted  to  deal  witii  this 
illogical  thinking  in  relating  my  lack  of  eyesight  to  my  mobility,  X  pointed  out 
to  them  that  my  meeting  with  them  was  taking  place  on  the  second  floor,  kut 
they  only  persisted  in  repeating  their  original  statement. 

The  San  Marino  Junior  College  District  informed  me  that  their  students 
were  not  ready  for  a  blind  teacher  but  that  in  all  other  areas  I  was  liiglily 
qualified. 

The  Los  Angeles  City  School  District  informed  me  that  if  I  were  hired,  a 
sighted  teacher's  aid  would  have  to  he  in  the  classroom  with  me  and  my 
classes  at  all  thues  and  that  this  teacher's  aid  salary  would  come  from  the 
building  principal's  budget.  Furthermore,  althougli  I  pas.sed  tlie  written  and 
oral  examinations  administered  by  the  district,  after  my  name  on  the  list  of 
teacher  car.didates  that  Went  out  to  all  schools  the  word  *'blind"  would  be 
phiced  to  "warn"  the  i)riucipal. 

In  Pasadena  the  principal  that  interviewed  me  stated  frankly  that  he  did 
not  know  what  the  district's  policy  was  toward  hiring  .the  hluid  and  that  he 
would  check  with  the  district  regarding  this  matter.  I  never  heard  the  district 
(*flice*s  reaction  to  his  inquiry. 

In  two  and  one  half  years  of  job  hunting,  I  mailed  out  over  six  liundred. 
resmnes,  filled  out  over  three  hundred  applications,  most  of  them  inquiring  as 
to  physical  "defect^*  or  handicap.  The  most  blatant  case  of  application  discrim- 
ination is  the  question  that  asks,  "Do  you  have  any  physical  defect  that  will 
interfere  with  your  ability  to  teach?"  As  a  blind  teacher  applicant,  I  invariably 
checked  "No'*  since  I  do  not  consider  blindness  to  be  a  factor  in  effective 
teaciiing.  In  my  more  than  fifty  job  interviews,  I  encountered  numerous  ca.ses 
of  blatant  discrimination.  The  cases  cited  here  are  meant  to  be  illustrative  of 
attitudes  K>ther  than  an  exhaustive  list. 

I  received  my  Baclielor's  Degree  and  Master's  Degree  and  California  Standard 
Secondary  Teaching  Credential  for  life  with  the  assistance  of  the  Department 
of  Rehabilitation.  If  the  Federal  Government  has  the  confidence  in  my  abilitv 
a.s  a  blind  man  to  be  a  teacher  of  sigljted  children  to  the  extent  that  they  help 
in  the  financing  of  ray  education,  then  it  makes  sen.se  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  offer  legal  support  by  eliminating  discriminatory  practices  bv 
school  districts. 

During  the  two  and  one  half  years  of  my  job  hunting,  I  was  a  recipient  of 
Aid  to  the  Blind  in  California,  a  tax  consumer  ratlier.  than  a  tax  payer.  If 
tliere  had  been  a  strong  anti-discriminatory  provision,  it  is  probable  that  I 
would  have  gained  employment  sooner  and  become  a  tax  payer  quicker. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  urge  the  passage  of  this  anti-discriminatory  pro- 
vision. 

I  Cordially^ 


H.  DOKALD  Beoww. 
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Dknveu,  Coi.o. 

Hon.  Caul  1'arkins, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Lahor  and  UducaiUnu 
JJouJie  of  I^cprcficntativcs, 
M'atihinffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Siii:  Mr.  Hubert  Acosta,  president  of  the  'J'ejieliers  Division  of  the 
Xatioual  Federation  of  tJie  Blind,  luus  informed  uie  ()f  yowv  iiroposed  amend- 
ment to  tlic  edncation  statutes  which  would  i)r(>liihit  discrimination  again.st 
teaehera  due  to  blindness.  I  am  very  plea.sed  to  Jiear  of  llii.s  auiendnient  and 
I  hoiie  to  hear  of  its  quick  passage. 

i  am  a  eerlilied  teacher  of  speech,  Kngli^h  ov  .social  studies.  I  am  unable 
to  receive  fair  consideration  for  employment  with  Ucnvcr  I'ublie  Schools  be- 
cause* of  written  guidelines  wJiieli  are  used  as  criteria  for  judging  good  health. 
Blindness,  according  to  the  administnitor.s  of  this  school  district,  makes  one 
unhealthy.  It  does  not  seem  to  matter  to  them  that  over  300  blind  teachers  are 
already  successfully  teaching  throughout  tJie  country,  at  all  grade  level.s  and 
in  all  subject  areas. 

I  do  not  expL*ct  this  amendment  to  guarantee  me  employment,  however,  I 
do  expect  to  be  considered  on  an  equal  basis  with  my  sighted  peer.s.  I'lion  ob- 
taining employment  I  would  accept  ccjual  responsibility  along  with  my  sighted 
peers.  Upon  obtaining  employment  I  would  accept  (Mpnil  responsibility  along 
with  my  sighted  coliengues. 

These  guidelines  will  not  change  without  tiiis  legislation.  Enclosed  please 
find  a  copy  of  tiie  guidelines  referred  to  above.  I  hope  it  will  help  to  impress 
upon  you  the  need  for  tiuch  an  amendment. 
Sincerely, 

MISI3  JUUY  MiLLIiU. 

Enclosure. 

Denveu  Public  Schools,  Division-  ov  Health  Services,  Jult  1970, 
Health  Kequikkments  i'oR  Employment 

The  selection  of  employees  is  of  great  importance  to  a  school  system.  To 
get  the  greatest  benefit  from  school  experiences,  boys  and  girls  need  association 
with  healthy  school  employees  in  a  safe  and  healtJiful  environment.  All  school 
personnel  need  sound  physical  and  emotional  health  in  order  to  make  their 
maximum  contribution  to  the  school  system. 

All  full-time,  part-time,  and  temporary  employees  must  be  examined  by  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Division  of  Health  Services  lief  ore  beginning  em- 
ployment in  the  district.  The  special  record  form  **Health  Appraisal  for  All 
Applicants  and  Employees**  shall  be  u.sed.  Additional  medical  information  for 
organic  diagnosis  or  psychiatric  evaluation  may  be  required  before  a  candidate 
is  approved  or  disapproved. 

Veterans  of  military  service,  both  men  and  women,  must  present  their 
discharge  papers.  Males  who  were  not  in  the  armed  services  must  submit 
rating  information  from  their  draft  boards. 

The  following  list  of  health  deviations  ser^'cs  as  a  guide  for  the  approval 
or  rejection  of  applicants.  Additional  medical  information  may  be  required  to 
allow  careful  evaluation  of  each  new  employee : 

1.  Allcrgiss — of  sufficient  degree  and  duration  to  incapacitate  one  for  usual 
dutie.s,  as  moderate  or  severe  dermatitis,  or  bronchial  asthma. 

2.  Blood  Dyscfasias — as  the  leukemias  or  imrsistent  anemias. 

3.  Blood  Pressure  Ahnormalities — as  moderately  severe  or  progressive  hyper- ' 
tension.  (As  a  guide  to  the  use  of  consultative  assistance  in  deciding  sig- 
nificance of  Increased  blood  pressure,  the  Division  of  Health  Services  arbitrarily 
uses  a  systolic  pressure  of  160  or  above  and  a  diastolic  of  100  or  above  in  tlie 
selection  of  cases  for  additional  medical  evaluation.) 

4.  Cardiac  Cojiditions — as  organic  damage  to  the  heart  which  could  be  an- 
ticipated to  interfere  with  usual  activities  during  employment  or  to  shorten  the 
exi>ected  life  span. 

5»  Convulsive  Episodes — which  if  uncontrolled  in  nature  could  prevent  one 
from  performance  of  duties  to  safeguard  pupils  or  to  assure  safety  for  oneself. 

6.  Dental  Conditions — as  neglected  caries  and  mouth  hygiene  or  communicable 
diseases  of  the  oral  mucosa. 

7.  Emotional  Illnesses  or  InstahiUty — as  in  drug  or  alcohol  addiction  and 
previous  or  current  evidence  of  a  significant  deviation  from  average  mental 
^  'th.  This  is  not  to  imply  that  those  with  previous  psychiatric  treatment 
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would  be  automatically  rejected.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  the  degree 
of  reJiabilitation  and  the  iwtential  for  retainingr  emotional  health. 

8.  Gautro-'mtcsUnal  Disorders — as  chronic  ulcers,  or  colitis,  or  other  abnor- 
mail  ties  which  would  interfere  with  adequate  performance  during  employ- 
ment. 

0.  Gcnito-urhiary — fluch  a.s  nejihritis,  hydronephrosis,  active  syphilis  or 
gonorrhea,  dysmenorrhea  of  a  severity  to  necessitate  repeated  absences  from 
work. 

10.  Glandular  OoJiditirms — such  as  moderate  or  severe  diabetes ;  moderate  or 
marlced  thyroid,  pituitary,  adrena],  or  other  glandular  dysfunctions  which  be- 
cause of  their  severity  might  cause  long  and  continued  absence  from  work  or 
uncontroHability. 

XX.  Hearing  Impairment — with  evidence  of  progression  of  the  defeat;  or  of 
losa  of  more  than  40  deeibles  (ISO  Standard)  in  the  better  ear  in  the  three 
important  speech  frequencies  of  500,  1000,  and  2000;  or  with  failure  to  obtain 
a  hearing  aid  which  could  adequately  improve  the  hearing  loss. 

12.  Ilcrn'iae — in  such  location  and  of  such  nature  as  to  indicate  increased 
risk  of  morbidity  or  mortality. 

13.  Malignancit — by  history  within  the  previou.s  five  years.  Individual  con- 
sideration will  be  given  depending  on  clinical  circumstances- 

14.  UuHcular  Ailmenis — as  the  dystrophies,  or  multiple  sclerosis,  wherein  tJie 
progressive  nature  of  the  disease  would  curtail  work  efficiency  and  life  span. 

15.  Orthopedic  Limitations — as  from  arthritis,  palsies,  congenital  defects, 
or  other  causes  sufficient  to  interfere  with  performance  of  work. 

10.  Pregnancy — after  the  24th  week. 

17.  Tuberculosis — less  than  two  years  since  active  Infection. 

IS,  Vision  Impaimients — in  which  the  maximum  visual  acuity  is  less  than 
20-40  In  the  better  eye  or  there  is  evidence  of  progressive  loss  or  a  chronic 
disease  that  would  threaten  vision. 

10.  Weight  Deviations — beyond  the  range  of  allowable  variation,  as  estab- 
li.shed  upon  life  insurance  standards,  and  upon  evidence  of  significant  patho- 
logical accompaniments  of  the  obesity  or  extreme  underweight. 

20,  Dislionorahle,  or  other  than  Honor ahle^  Military  Diseharge — These  dis- 
charges are  disqualifying  for  employme:»t. 

In  certain  circumstances  where  in  individuals  with  any  other  physical, 
mental,  or  emoticfnal  defects  or  conditions  that  would  Incapacitate  the  ap- 
r)licant  for  the  best  service  to  the  school  system  may  be  precluded  from  medical 
approval  for  employment. 

Approved :  Howard  L.  Johnson,  Superintendent. 


Davis,  Cai.tf.,  March  15,  197S. 

Hon.  Carl  Perkins, 

Chaimtan,  Cofnmittee  on  Lahor  and  Edueation, 
House  of  Rcprcscntaiive8t 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Perkins:  I  write  this  strong  recommendation  of  the 
nmendment  to  the  Federal  Education  Statutes,  submitted  by  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  of  whif^li  I  am  a  long-time  member,  active  in  and 
devoted  to  the  work  of  this  organization  on.  behalf  of  blind  persons.  The  amend- 
ment would  prohibit  all  public  school  districts  from  discriminating  against  blind 
teachers,  duly  qualified,  solely  on  the  basis  of  blindness. 

I  experienced  a  very  traumatic  situation  during  the  onset  of  my  awn  blind- 
ness, some  twenty  one  years  ago,  in  the  City  Schools  of  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. The  fact  that  I  was  a  highly  trained  teacher,  counselor,  and  admin- 
istrator, with  all  the  necessary  credentials,  plus  an  M.A.  Honors,  degree  from 
the  University  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  and  a  Ph.D.  with  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key 
from  the  University  of  Southern  California,  did  not  seem  to  matter  much  In 
the  decision  as  to  whether  I  was  to  be  allowed  to  resume  my  teaching,  not  to 
speak  of  the  vice  prineipalship  of  an  eastside  secondary  school,  widch  I  had 
held  succesfsfuUy  for  approximately  seven  years.  I  hold. also  a  diploma  from  the 
Sorbonne,  Paris;  Frnnce,  and  another  from  the  Centro.  de  estudips  Historlcos 
in  Madrid,  Spain,  both  of  which  enhanced  the  work  I  was;  doing  in  the  schools. 
The  only  factor  under  consideration  seemed  to  be  my  blindness.  TLia,  by  tlie 
waj,  was  due.  to  acute  glaucoma.  I  had,  as  would  be  expected  a  large,  number 
o;f  significant  interviews  with  superintendent^,  assistant  s.uperint^dents,  princi- 
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pals  and  others  along  the  "staff  and  line ;  all  to  no  avail.  It  was  reconnnended 
to  lue  that  1  should  stay  at  home  anil  serve  tea  to  my  many  friends.  But  1 
had  to  make  my  living,  for  at  that  time  I  was  a  widow.  I  was  instrumental 
in  arranging  an  interview  with  a  representative  of  the  American  Federation 
of  TeacUerSj  with  the  superintendents.  I  was  beginning  to  realize,  from  the 
fact  that  I  was  making  no  progress,  that  the  concept  all  of  my  interviewers 
had,  regarding  blindness,  was  a  timeworn  misconception  and  fallacy  that  blind 
per.s(ms  were  helpless,  if  not  hoi)eless,  and  incapable  of  teaching  at  least.  I  was 
of  course,  by  tliis  time,  a  permanent  teachor,  according  to  the  state  laws  of 
•California. 

At  tliis  point,  I  consultc<l  my  organization  of  blind  persons,  of  wliich  I  was 
a  member,  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  interviewing  the  late  Dr. 
Jacobns  tenBrook,  of  the  University  of  California,  at  Berkeley,  l^rom  liim,  I 
received  diiection. 

I  was  then  ready  to  take  my  case  to  the  court.  I  ijiformed  the  SuperintendenJ: 
of  f^cliools  of  n^y  decision  by  letter.  I  received  no  answer  to  my  letter,  but 
instead  was  asked  to  come  to  an  interview  in  the  office  of  one  of  the  Assistant 
Superintendents;  There  I  was  informed  that  I  could  not  resume  jny  admin- 
istrative work,  but  was  offered  a  position  in  the  blind  department  of*  the  high 
school.  'J'his  I  accepted  readies  for  it  was  a  job.  I  knew  little  or  nothing  about 
thi.s  work,  so  returned  to  the  University  and  received  another  credential  in  the 
•education  of  blind  children,  I  continued  teaching  in  this  department  until  iny 
retirement  twelve  years  later. 

My  retirement  took  place  in  1962,  Since  that  time,  to  my  knowledge  only  two 
blind  teachers  have  iKjen  employed  in  tlie  very  large  City  School  System.  I 
think  the  misconceptions  regarding  blindnes.s,  and  the  fallacies,  still  color  de- 
cisions in  teacher  employment.  Throughout  the  State  of  California,  we  now 
have  some  one  hundred  and  tive  blind  teucliers.  The  conservative  elements  are 
still  in  the  large  cities,  where  there  is  more  chance  of  employment^  but  not 
for  blind  persons,  in  spite  of  qualifications,  and  abilities. 

Congressman  Perkins,  from  tliese  few  remarks,  you  will  understand  my  real 
Interest  in  having  the  amendment  passed.  At  a  meeting  of  the  blind  teachers 
v)f  the  State  of  California  just  yesterday,  in  San  Diego,  California,  I  was 
deeply  moved  by  the  earnestness,  the  knowledgeahility,  concern  of  these  young 
teachers^  one  of  whom  was  one  of  my  own  students.  Some  of  us  blind  teachers, 
yoimg  and  not  so  young  went  to  Tijuana,  Mexico,  wliere  we  participated  in 
initiating  a  program  of  education  for  blind  cliildron  over  the  border.  It  was 
interesting  to  see  how  many  older  blind  desired  to  ^oin  the  class.  Where  educa- 
tion of  blind  persons  is  needed,  these  young  blind  TEACHERS  ARE  RIGHT 
ON  THE  JOB,  HELPING. 

Thank  you  for  pushing  hard  on  this  amendment, 
'rours  respectfully. 


Congressuuin  Cart.  Pkhkinr. 
CJiairmaVy  CoimnHtce  on  Lahor  and  Educaim\y 
JTou.tr  of  J^eprcaefitativeSj 
Wafthhiptoyi,  B.C. 

Drar  Congrkssman  Perkims  :  I  am  aware  of  the  proposed  Amendment  on 
Anti-Disciimination  to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

Mr.  Robert  Acosta,  President  of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind, 
Teachers  Division,  has  informed  me  that  you  are  asking  for  testimony  of 
discrimination  suffered  by  blind  teachers. 

iMy  own  case  is  classic  in  that  I  liad  to  face  overwhelming  discrimination 
by  school  districts  all  over  New  York  State.  I  wi'ote  over  200  letters  before 
I  attained  my  tirst  teaching  position.  In  fact,  some  of  the  administrators  who 
answered  my  letters  of  application  were  quite  candid  in  their  replies  by  stat- 
ing that  tliey  would  not,  or  could  not,  hire  a  blind  teacher  I  even  tried  to 
obtain  a  position  with  some  schools  for  the  blind  and  there  too  I  met  with 
the  worst  kind  of  discrimination. 

Of  course,  there  were  some  administrators  who  avoided  the  is.sne  by  saying 
"there  was  no  available  position  at  this  time."  And,  some  told  me  quite  frankly, 
at  interviews,  that  I  certainly  was  more  than  qualified  but  that  the  Superin- 
tendent or  the  Board  w'ould  not  hire  a  blind  man. 


ISABRLLE  L.  D,  GRA^'T. 


New  York,  N.Y.,  Maj'cJi  20,  1973. 
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Also,  in  the  letters  in  wliicli  I  did  not  state  that  I  was  blind,  I  would  receive- 
a  frantic  call  from  the  administrator  (at  that  time,  in  190^,  there  >vus  a  great 
demand  for  teachers)  to  come  and  see  him  as  soon  us  possible.  When  1  got 
there,  and  he  found  put  tiiat  1  wan  blind,  hLs  whole  attitude  would  change- 
from  one  of  receptivity  to  totai  rejection. 

However,  after  mucli  heart-ijreaking  frustration,  a  law  was  passed  by  the 
New  York  State  alMliate  of  th'd  National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  whieU  stated 
that  persons  who  were  blind  could  not  be  discriminated  against. 

Because  of  this  wonderful  breakthrough  in  New  VorJc  Stute,  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  I  am  now  a  tenured  teacher  at  I>JoCombs  Junior  High  fcjehool  hi  the 
Bronx. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Chairman  Pkkkins.  Our  next  witiess  is  Mr,  Glenn  Tom  Shonka, 
prasidentj  Bellovue  Education  Association,  Nebraska. 
Com(5  around,  Mr.  Shonka. 

STATEMENT  OF  <JLENN  TOM  SHONKA,  PRESIDENT,  BELLEVUE 
EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION,  NEBRASKA 

Mr,  Shonka.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Perkins,  Without  objection  your  statement  will  be  in- 
serted in  tJie  records. 
Proceed  in  any  manner  you  prefer, 
[The  prepared  statement  referred  to  follows :] 

Statement  of  Glenn  Shonka,  Pkesident,  Belle vub  Education  Association^ 

Bellevue,  Nebk. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  I  am  Glemi  Shonka,  President 
of  the  Bellovue  Education  Association  of  ^^eUevue,  Nebraska,  and  a  mathe- 
matics teaclier  at  Logan  i'ontonelle  Junio.  High  School  in  Bellevue. 

Accompanying  me  from  Bellevue  is  Wiiliam  Hood,  President-Elect  of  the 
Bellovue  Education  Association. 

I  wish  to  offer  testimony  on  P.>.  L.  874  on  behalf  of  tlie  Bellevue  community 
and  other  highly  federally  impacted  scliool  com ui unities. 

Bellevue  receives  federal  funds  from  three  principal  sources;  Public  Law 
874,  Phblic  Law  S15,  and  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  ActV 
Altliough  the  Klementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  revenue  comprises 
2%  of  our  school  district's  total  budget,  it  does  offer  souie  assistance  to  the 
district.  The  $108,000  we  received  for  11)72-73  helped  pay  for  programs  which 
the  local  community  would  have  had  to  pay  for  or  do  without  We  are  thankful 
for  the  dollars  received  from  ESEA. 

Although  tlie  Bellevue  community  has  approximately  2,500  unhoused  students- 
due  to  insutiicient  funds  of  the  capital  construction  laWj  P.  L.  815,  I  intend 
to  direct  my  remarks  today  to  the  dependency  of  highly  impacted  school 
districts  on  Public  Law  874  for  general  operating  revenue. 

Offutfc  Air  Force  Base  and  the  Strategic  Air  Command  Headquarters  are 
located  In  the  Bellevue  School  District,  and  for  thf  t  reason,  create  a  high 
percentage  of  impaction.  Seventy-five  percent  of  Bellevue's  11,000  students  are 
militarily  connected.  Almost  40%  of  our  students  are  3a  students  (students  of 
parents  living  and  working  on  federal  proi>erty)  and  a  little  more  than  359^? 
of  our  students  are  3b  students  (students  of  parents  living  in  the  community 
and  working  on  federal  property). 

Because  of  this  high  impaction,  Bellevue  is  entitled  to  receive  45%  of  its 
budget  from  P.L,  874  monies.  Due  to  the  school  district's  dependency  upon, 
P.L.  874  funds,  any  proration  or  cutoff  cru  and  will  cripple  the  district's 
education  program.  In  fact,  a  severe  change  in  the  funding  quite  possibly  could 
eliminate  the  program  entirely. 

It  could  be  said  tiiat  the  effeet-of  proration  on  the  highly  impacted  school 
districts  in  the  United  States  of  America  also  affects  children  on  the  interna- 
tional level. 
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Almost  all  of  tlie  8,200  students  in  Bellevue  who  are  federally  connected 
are  the  sons  or  daughters  of  Air  Force  personnel  att{iched  to  Offutt  Air  Force 
J3ase  or  to  the  Strategic  Air  Command.  These  students  come  from  every  stute 
in  the  United  States  and  they  go  to  all  corners  of  the  world.  The  district's 
records  show  that  ahout  30%  of  these  federally  connected  students  leave 
Bellevue  every  year  for  other  schools  at  otiier  Air  Force  Buses  and  are  replaced 
by  SI  comparable  number  of  students  from  other  Air  Force  Bases.  In  effect  then, 
soma  13,000  students  each  year  are  alfc^'ted.  by  the  quality  of  the  program  that 
the  Bellevue  Puhlic  Schools  has  to  offer. 

This  same  situation  prevails  at  every  highly  impacted  school  district.  It 
does  not  take  long  to  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  a  very  large  nmnher  of 
students.  Certninly  these  students  have  tlie  right  to  receive  the  same  quality 
of  education  as  any  other  American  student  and  should  not  he  luindieaijpod 
because  their  parents  are  in  the  military  service  oi'  hecuuse  tlioy  live  in  a 
highly  impacted  cojnmunity. 

At  the  present  time,  and  in  fact,  since  1967,  the  severely  impacted  schools 
are  forced  to  set  a  budget  for  the  coming  year  with  nothing  hut  an  educated 
guess  as  to  the  amount  of  P.L.  874  funds  to  cxixjcC,  Iji  fact,  85%  of  our  scliool'.s^ 
budget  is  set  by  contractual  agreements  with  the  staff  two  months  hefore  the 
federal  fiscal  year  even  hegins. 

In  the  forthcoming  year  it  api)ears  it  will  he  even  more  difficult  to  estimate 
the  dollars  the  district  will  receive  from  Puhlic  Law  874.  Last  year,  we  were 
concerned  with  priority  fujiding  for  3a  and  3h  military  students  in  cas-e  of 
proratl(m  of  P.L.  874  funds.  This  year  it  appears  we  will  also  have  to  contend 
with  where  tlie  3a  money  will  go  and  if  the  3h  section  of  I'.L.  874  will  even  be 
funded. 

It  is  my  belief  that  President  Nixon's  budget  message  indicated  that  he 
wanted  the  3a  money  to  go  to  the  state  and  not  the  local  school  districts.  The 
state  will  probably  deduct  tlie  administrative  costs  from  the  funds  received 
and  what  guarantee  is  there  that  the  school  dij^tricts  entitled  to.  the  money 
will  actually  receive  it?  We  have  an  even  greater  prohlem  of  gaijiing  recogni- 
tion of  our  prohlems  at  the  state  level  than  we  do  at  the  federal  level  of 
government  In  Nehruska,  as  well  us  uatioually,  less  than  1%  of  the  scIjooL 
districts  receiving  P.L.  874  funds  are  severely  impactiil  to  the  degree  ot*  de- 
pendency uiKJn  these  funds  for  survival. 

1  believe  the  Administration's  position  on  not  funding  the  3b  section  is  hased 
upon  tlieir  belief  that,  although  the  3b  military  student  creates  a  financial 
hardship  on  the  local  school  district,  the  state  as  a  whole  benefits  from  the 
pre.sencfi  Ot  the  federal  installation.  This  simply  is  not  so.  There  is  a  tromea- 
dous  differences  in  the  impact  a  3b  military  and  a  3b  civilian  student's  imrent 
has  on  the  local  community.  The  Battelle  Memorial  Institute  of  Columbus. 
Oliio  directed  itself  to  this  issue  in  its  Decemher  1901)  report  to  Ollice  of  Edu- 
cation, Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  titled,  School  An^iistancc 
in  FcdiTatl}/  Affected  Areas  ...  .4  Study  of  Puhlic  Laivs  Sl-Hin  uud  81-87/,. 

The  areas  of  differences  include:  where  tiixes  are  paid;  where  the  families 
purchase  consumer  goods;  and  where  the  families  received  personal  sei-vice.s. 

Parents  of  3h  civilian  students  pay  income  taxes  in  the  state  in  which  they 
reside  and  pay  local  taxes  on  their  cars  in  that  state.  Parents  of  3b  military 
students  however,  do  not  have  to  pay  ijicome  taxes  or  auto  taxes  in  the  stali^ 
in  which  they  reside.  By  virtue  of  the  Soldi  err  and  Sailors*  Relief  Act,  tlie 
3b  military  students'  parents  have  the  option  of  paying  such  taxes  to  the  state 
where  legal  residence  is  maintained.  Thus,  many  reside  in  one  state  and  remain 
legal  residents  of  another  st^nte. 

.Another  henefit  to  the  3b  military  students*  i)arents  that  the  3c  eivilian  stu- 
dents* parents  must  receive  from  the  local  comnumity  is  the  purcha.se  of  per- 
.sonal  goods  and  services  from  husiness  and  medical  facilities  on  the  hsise.  This 
benefit  has  negative  linancijil  effects  on  the  local  community.  Ou-ba.<«e  pur- 
chases  are  sales  tax  exempt  and  the  business  activities  then] selves  are  exenipt 
from  commercial  taxes. 

The  local  community  i.^  al^o  deprived  of  additional  le venue  because  of  the 
free  medical  services  nvailable  to  the  3b  military  families.  If  not  for  the  on- 
hase  facilities,  these  families  would  have  to  purchase  these  services  in  the 
local  comnumity  just  as  the  8h  civilians  do. 

Therefore,  for  these  rea,sons,  there  is  a  siguifieant  difference  in  tlic  impact 
upon  the  local  between  the  3h  military  families  and  the  3b  civilian  families. 
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Tlie  federal  government  recognizes  its  responsibilities  to  compensate  local 
ftcljool  districts  for  3a  students.  There  is  absolutely  no  distinction  between  3a 
faiJiilies  living  on  base  and  3b  military  families  living  in  the  community  except 
that  the  3b  families  pay  real  property  tax  which  is  designed  to  pay  one-half 
of  the  educational  expense.  Of  the  three  types  of  impact  families  discussed, 
only  the  3b  civilian  families  make  a  major  contribution  to  the  local  and  state 
economy. 

It  is  true  that  a  state  aid  to  education  law  directed  towards  equalization 
would  solve  many  of  our  problems.  Presently,  Nebraska's  State  Aid  to  Educa- 
tion Law  places  its  emphasis  on  priority  funding  of  the  non-equalization  sec- 
tion. Our  local  State  Senator,  Prank  Lewis,  has  introduced  u  bill  this  year 
calling  for  the  repeal  of  the  priority  of  funding  section  in  the  law.  This  year, 
as  in  the  past  yctars,  the  Bellevue  school  community  is  act\ially  working  at 
•im]troving  the  state  aid  bill.  We  liaven't  been  successful  in  the  past  and  there 
is  no"  indication  that  we  will  be  successful  this  year. 

In  the  meantime,  who  should  accept  the  responsibility  of  financing  the  cost 
of  educating  the  federal  children?  I  believe  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  fed- 
<Tnl  government.  The  federal  government  acknowledged  this  responsibility  in 
l!)i50  when  P.L.  874  Was  first  enacted,  and  until  a  permanent  solution  can  he 
found,  it  should  continue  to  accept  this  responsibility.  It  is  the  federal  govern- 
ment which  has  caused  the  impaction  and  passed  the  laws  restricting  state  and 
local  taxing  powers. 

The  people  living  in  the  severely  impacted  district  are  the  ones  who  suffer, 
whiU*  the  philosophical  battle  continues.  Our  community  couUl  very  easily  he 
faced  with  a  crisis  similar  to  the  one  three  years  ago  when  sharp  red\ictions 
were  made  in  P.L.  874  funding  months  after  the  contractual  staff  was  em- 
ployed. The  result  was  tragic. 

The  district  ran  out  of  money  in  the  spring  of  1070  and  very  nearly  closed 
the  schools  until  additional  money  to  operate  the  schools  was  appropriated  by 
the  Congress.  The  effect  the  scliool  closing  had  on  the  community  is  still  ap- 
parent three  years  later.  Angry  and  bewildered  parents .  verbally  attacked 
school  personnel,  civilian  and  military  families  took  sides  against  one  another, 
children  became  involved  and  teachers  aL«?p  reacted  to  the  situation.  This  ten.se 
and  anxious  situation  lasted  for  several  weeks  before  the  financial  crisis  was 
partially  resolved  by  emergency  measures  in  the  Congress.  But  it  is  still  not 
known  how  long  it  will  be  before  the  conscious  and  subconscious  wounds  in 
our  community  finally  heal.  Our  community  continues  to  be  alarmed  by  the 
possibility  that  such  a  situation  could  repeat  itself  unless  a  permanent  fund- 
ing solution  Is  found. 

The  financial  crisis  for  the  school  year  1969-70  was  over  in  a  few  weeks,  but 
the  major  problem  was  and  continues  to  be  unresolved.  The  Bellovne  School 
Pistrict  was  still  faced  during  those  weeks  with  planning  the  budget  for  the 
1070-71  school  year. 

Not  wanting  to  experience  the  same  crisis  the  aext.  spring,  the  .school  hoa:<l 
was  forced  to  plan  a  budget  based  upon  established  state  and  local  reveuuos. 
leased  upon  these  projections,  the  district  announced  that  in  the  fall,  the 
school  would  accept  only  civilian  and  3b  students,  and  that  60%  of  the  teach- 
ing staff  would  not  be  rehired.  Admission  of  3a  students  and  the  rehiring  of  a 
fuil  teaching  staff  would  be  dependent  upon  the  P.L,  874  funding  being  de- 
termined by  the  opening  day  of  school.  The  community  w^as  forced  to  endure 
under  doubt  until  one  week  before  the  opening  of  school,  when  the  appropria- 
tfnus  hill  was  finally  passed  and  signed. 

It  is  anyl)ody's  gue.^s  how  long  it  will  be  beiore  this  strain  can  be  eradicated 
from  the  hearts  arid  minds  of  the  Bellevue  people.  Parents  of  3a  students  spent 
that  summer  worrying  about  where  their  sons  and  daughters  would  go  to 
school;  children  wondered  why  adults  could  not  resolve  the  problem;  building 
]»riucipals  were  forced  to  cliooss^  which  teacher  to  keep  and  whicJi  teachers  to 
roloaKO  and  to  justify  their  decrisions;  and  teachers. — well,  first  they  worried 
over  wlio  would  be  relensed,  and  tho.<^e  released  had  the  difficult  task  of  de- 
ciding whether  to  apply  elsewhere  for  jobs  or  have  faith  that  a  solution  would 
be  fouui^  in  Bellevue.  In  some  ease<^.  husbands  T^ore  released  and  wives  con- 
tracted. In  other  ca.sefi.  long-time  residents  of  the  community  were  released 
nnd  forced  to  seek  other  jobs.  Teaching  was  not  easy  that  spring.  The  fall  was 
not  much  })etter.  The  school  community  was  split  and  the  healing  has  been  a 
slow  process. 
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The  Bellevue  Board  of  Education  recognized  that  the  school  eoiiimiinitv 
eould  not  sustain  the  shock  again  and  survive.  In  the  spring  of  1971,  tlie  board 
gave  every  professional  staff  member  a  conditional  contract  which,  in  effect, 
said  that  wlieu  tlie  money  ran  out  the  schools  would  close.  If,  or  when,  this 
happened,  staff  members  would  be  without  jobs,  but  not  witliout  bills;  and 
students  would  not  be  able  to  complete  their  courses  for  the  year. 

We  certainly  hope  this  kind  of  situation  does  not  become  a  reality  again 
tills  year  or  any  other  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  each  ytMr  since  then,  the  federal  ^^.i-'orument  has  found  a 
temporary  solution  to  the  severely  impacted  school  d'otrict's  financial  prob- 
lems. These  districts  appreciate  that;  however,  the  coiitinuing  state  of  anxiety 
over  this  linaucial  problem  continues  to  have  a  deteriorating  effect  on  the  com- 
niunities.  I  urge  you  to  find  some  means  of  providing  economic  security  to 
thec2  school  districts.  The  3a  and  3b  monies  are  necessities  for  these  scliools 
to  function.  The  federal  government  nnist  meet  its  obligation  to  the  federally 
connected  students  whose  parents  come  from  all  over  the  United  States  of 
American  to  serve  their  country  in  these  communities. 

Mr.  Shonka.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  distipgiiished  mem- 
bers of  tlie  committee. 

I  will  direct  my  remarks  today  to  my  prepared  text  ,md  sum- 
marize what  I  have  said  in  there.  I  would  also  like  you  to  recognize 
Bill  Hood,  the  president-elect  of  the  Bellevue  Education  Association. 

It  will  be  his  honor  next  year  to  appear  before  this  committee  or 
perhaps  we  woii't  have  to  appear  because  our  problems  will  be  solved. 

I  would  like  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Bellevue  community  and 
offer  testimony  on  Public  Law  874. 

In  our  local  community,  we  have  the  Offutt  Air  Force  Base  and 
Strategic  Air  Command.  Because  of  the  location  of  these  military 
facilities,  ^ve  are  faced  with  an  impact  of  military  students  that 
amounts  lo  75  percent  of  our  total  student  population* 

Of  this  75  percent,  40  percent  of  these  students  are  classified  as 
3A  students  which  are  militarjr  students  that  reside  on  base  and 
whose  parents  work  for  the  Government. 

The  other  remaining  36  percent  are  students  that  reside  in  the 
commuidty  but  whose  parents,  either  the  father  or  mother,  is  con- 
nected with  the  military.  Government,  or  some  Federal  installation 
in  the  area. 

I  would  like  to  direct  my  remarks  today  specifically  to  Public 
Law  874.  We  do  receive  Federal  funds  also  from  ESEA  and  from 
Public  Lajvv  815. 

We  receive  perhaps  2  percent  of  our  budget  from  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  which  amounts  to  $168,000  of  our 
revenue. 

Although  it  is  only  2  percent,  it  does  allow  us  to  have  some  pro- 
grams that  perhaps  the  community  would  either  have  to  pick  up 
themselves  or  would  be  forced  to  do  without. 

I  will  not  go  into  detail  on  Public  Law  815  except  to  mention  we 
have  right  now  2,500  students  in-house  and  our  problem  is  not  get- 
ting better.  We  have  approximately  $5  million  in  entitlements  that 
we  have  not  received  yet. 

One  problem  we  have  in  this  area  is  that  these  figures  were  based  on 
construction  costs  in  1970  and  at  the  rate  the  cost  of  construction  has 
•gone  up,  these  figures  in  themselves  perhaps  are  not  as  realistic  as 
they  once  were. 

The  degree  of  impaction  as  I^mentioncd  is  75  percent  and  we  have 
approximately  10,700  .  tudents  in  the  Bellevue  public  school  system. 
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So  we  are  talking  about  8,200  students  in  a  district  connected  with 
the  military  government.  Wliat  this  means  is  that  45  percent  of  our 
scliool  budget  should  come  from  tho  Federal  Government  in  the  form 
•of  Public  Law  874  revenue. 

Natiu'ally,  with  this  high  degree  of  impaction  on  oiir  budget,  any 
cutback  in  funds  has  a  drastic  effect  on  our  community  and  if  it  is 
cut  back  severely  enough,  there  is  no  way  that  our  community  is 
going  to  be  able  to  provide  this  kind  of  service  to  our  children  iu  the 
cor.xmunity  Avithout  those  funds. 

If  the  cutback  is  serious  e?iough  it  could  virtually  wipe  out  our 
entire  program.  It  could  be  said  that  Belle vue's  problem  is  an  inter- 
national problem.  Seventy-five  percent  of  our  students  are  connected 
with  the  military  service.  Thj3se  students  come  to  us  from  every 
State  in  the  Unite'l  States  and  from  there  they  go  to  the  Air  Force 
bases  with  their  fathers  and  mothers  throughout  the  world. 

What  hurts  Bellevue  is  actually  hurting  children  from  the  entire 
country.  We  have  approximately  30  percent  turnover  in  tlisse  mili- 
tarily connected  students  each  year.  This  then  affects  about  18,000 
students  per  year  in  the  Bellevue  public  school  district  alone. 

These  students  have  the  right  to  have  the  sajne  quality  of  educa- 
tion that  a  community  that  is  not^aced  with  severe  impaction  also 
has.  Our  problem  has  been  uiuce  1967  that  Public  Law  874  has  not 
been  fully  fimded  and  if  it  has  been  fully  funded,^  the  full  entitle- 
ment has  come  very  late  into  the  operational  year  itself. 

For  this  reason  we  are  faced  with  trying  to  offer  an  educational 
program  that  is  of  high  quality,  operating  on  revenue  that  we  can 
expect  for  the  most  part  just  an  educated  guess. 

Actually  2  months  before  the  fiscal  year  even  begins,  85  percent 
of  oiu'  revenue  for  the  forthcoming  year  is  committed. 

Tlie  problems  we  are  still  faced  with  this  fiscal  year  1973  is  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  receive  our  fimding  for  the 
8 A  students  and  3B  military  students  as  requested  in  the  President's 
budget  message  asking  for  priority  funding. 

Our  problem  for  the  forthcoming  year  seems  to  be  more  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  I  believe  President  Nixon's  budget  message 
stated  they  would  like  to  see  3A  money  go  to  the  State  for  distribu- 
tion to  the  impacted  school  district  and  that  3B  military  section 
would  not  be  funded  at  all. 

We  are  a  little  bit  worried  about  our  3A  money  going  to  the  State. 

We  have  had  trouble  in  the  past  in  dealing  with  the  State  gaining 
recognition  of  our  problem.  Essentially  there  is  not  any  difference 
between  our  jproblem  at  the  State  level  than  there  is  at  the  Federal 
level.  Less  than  1  percent  of  the  .  school  districts  nationally  are 
severely  impacted  with  Public  Law  874  problems  and  the  same  prob- 
lem exists  in  Nebraska. 

Out  of  297  school  districts  in  Nebraska,  there  are  only  two  of  these 
that  actually  are  dependent  upon  Public  Law  874  funds  for  survival. 

As  far  as  the  3B  military,  I  believe  that  the  administration  posi- 
tion lias  been  that  there  isn't  any  substantial  deficit  to  the  State  by 
having  a  Federal  installation  there. 

Although  a  local  school  district  
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Mr,  Ford  (presiding) .  Lot  me  interrupt  you. 

I  notice  in  your  statement  and  your  remarks  yon  keep  making  a 
'distinction  between  313  militaiy  and  3B  civilian. 
Where  did  yoivfind  that  distinction? 

Is  that  something:  you  do  in  your  school  district,  something  you 
•do  individually,  or  is  it  something  you  find  in  the  law  some  place? 

Mr.  Stionka.  No,  sir,  this  is  based  on  distinction  between  3B  mili- 
tary and  3B  civilian. 

Mr.  FoRi).  W\\o  makes  that  distinction  ? 

Mr.  SiroNKA.  This  comes  from  the  Battelle  Memorial  Institute 
Eeport. 

Mr.  Ford.  That  is  what  I  thought.  I  think  I  should  warn  you  that 
tlnnk  that  report  was  a  lot  of  bunk.  I  think  I  sliould  also  warn 
you  that  it  is  most  f  rer[uently  used  by  people  like  the  President  who 
is  trying  to  kill  874  and  815. 

So  when  you  start  quoting  the  Battelle  report,  you  better  under- 
stand that  somebody  over  liere  is  going  to  jam  it  dovm  your  throat 
along  with  the  i^epealer  of  874. 

Battelle  is  the  only  one  who  has  ever  made  that  distinction.  He 
has  been  trying  to  peddle  that  nonsense  around  here  for  years. 

Once  you  start  down  that  road,  you  ai'c  going  to  be  all  by  your- 
self. You  are  2  out  of  298  in  Nebraska. 

If  you  want  to  be  2  out  of  10,000,  you  keep  making  that  kind  of 
distinction  because  the  constituency  ^yon  have  for  just  3  military 
kids  is  not  big  enough  to  get  enough  Votes  around  here  to  pass  this 
for  2  weeks. 

Mr.  Sttonka.  That  is  our  problem. 

Mr.  Ford.  "Wliy  Jo  you  go  with  Battelle?  "Wliy  recognize  that  arti- 
ficial distinction?  They  don't  even  i^ecognize  that  distinction  hi  the 
Pentagon  Building.  Tliere  is  nothing  which  saj^s  military  or  civilian 
on  a  desk.  There  is  a  job  assignment  and  it  may  be  filled  by  either 
military  or  ei'\'ilian  and  you  are  making  that  distinction  with  regard 
to  children. 

Mr.  SiioNKA.  If  I  did  so,  sir,  I  am  referring  to  what  I  thought  the 
admiinstration  was  saying  that  there  is  a  difference  between  

Air.  Ford.  That  is  what  we  think  tliey  are  sajang.  But  let's  make 
them  say  it  out  front.  Let's  not  say  it  for  them.  The  Battelle  report 
has  been  used  repeatedly  to  demonstrate  that  874  is  obsolete  legis- 
lation and  that  we  must  have  a  different  way  of  examining  the  needs 
of  a  military  child  from  a  civilian  child. 

I  have  talked  to  enough  impact  aid  groups  around  the  country 
to  know  that  every  once  in  a  while  a  little  infection  comes  along 
with  somebody  who  lias  the  idea  that,  if  they  peel  away  and  take 
care  of  their  problem  witli  the^  military  kid  they  won't  be  dragged 
•down  by  these  other  school  districts  that  need  them. 

Mr.  SnoNiLA.  Sir,  we  are  interested  in  solving  the  problem.  I  am 
not  particularly  interested  in  pointing  ont  any  particular  method 
of  resolving  that.  All  I  know  is  that  we  have  a  problem  in  Bellevue 
and  we  want  to  see  it  resolved.  We  have  5  percent  of  our  students 
that  are  3B  civilian  students  and  they  have  an  impact  on  the  com- 
munity just  as  3B  military  students  do. 
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Altliough  we  still  get  revenue  from  the  parents  themselves  because 
they  live  in  tlae  community,  tlieir  employer  as  you  know  does  rot 
contribute  that  share  of  tlie  revenue  that  a  private  employer  would 
provide  to  the  community  and  there  lies  our  problem. 

Pointiijg  out  a  few  things  that  have  affected  the  local  community 
in  regard  to  the  3B  militaiy  students,  one  of  the  factors  we  do  have 
to  recogni:?e  is  that  because  of  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Kolief  Act, 
8B  military  families  are  not  required  to  pay  local  taxes  such  as  car 
taxes  and  they  are  not  required  to  pay  the  State  income  tax. 

There  is  a  substantial  number  of  dollars  involved  here  that  we  do 
not  receive  in  the  State  of  Nebraska  or  do  not  receive  locall}^  because 
of  these  factors. 

We  have  been  actively  pursuing  this  problem  at  the  State  level 
also  but  as  I  mentioned  before,  we  ai^e  only  1  perc^Jit  of  the  school 
districts  in  Nebraska  that  has  tliis  impaction  problom  and  we  have 
had  as  much  trouble  with  our  State  aid  program  as  we  have  liad  at 
the  Federal  level  in  that  our  State  aid  program  is  basically  a  good 
program. 

If  we  could  remove  two  priority  fmiding  sections  in  that,  there 
is  a  priority  funding  section  for  the  foundation  section  and  for  the 
incentive  section. 

Tliese  sections  are  funded  before  the  equalization  section  which 
causes  us  all  of  our  problems.  Belleview's  assessed  valuation,  of  the 
298  schools  in  Nebraska,  is  the  worst. 

I  think  this  is  a  recognizable  fact  in  Nebraska,  but  getting  some- 
body to  say,  "Hey,  why  caii't  you  do  something  for  us,"  has  been 
difficult. 

Our  own  State  senator,  Senator  Frank  Lewis,  currently  has  intro- 
duced two  State  bills  that  would  ask  that  these  priority  funding: 
sections  be  removed  from  the  law  and  allow  us  to  have  ^in  equaliza- 
tion in  our  State  aid  bilL 

We  have  been  working  on  this  personally,  I  have  been  working  on 
it  just  this  year,  but  our  school  district  and  past  president  of  the 
Education  Association  have  been  working  on  tlxis  for  years  Avithout 
much  success. 

Although  Ave  are  a  little  bit  dejected  by  our  futile  efforts  in  this 
resi)ect,  we  continue  to  try  to  impro^^e  this  and  hopefully  we  will  get 
something  done  wliicli  presents  our  problem  right  now  in  that  there 
seems  to  be  a  negative  feeling  about  Public  Law  874  nationally  and; 
we  can't  get  the  State  aid  that  we  need  for  it  and  this  puts  us  in  a 
state  of  liinbo. 

Quite  frankly  our  school  district  is  very  conccmed  about  what  is 
going  to  happen  to  the  school  comnumity  itself  until  these  problems^ 
can  be  permanently  solved. 

Essentially,  because  the  Federal  Government  in  1950  recognized, 
the  impact  on  a  community  by  Federal  students,  hopefully  we  would 
like  to  see  the  Federal  Government  continue  to  assume  this  respon- 
sibility until  a  good  permanent  solution  can  be  found. 

Three  j^ears  age  we  actually  closed  our  schools  temporarity  in  the 
spring  because  we  ran  out  of  funds  and  I  believe  it  was  only  because- 
an  amendment  to  the  Eayburn  bill,  the  bill  that  put  the  funds  out. 
for  this  building  right  here,  that  we  were  able  to  get  enough  money 
to  finish  out  the  school  year, 
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.  The  school  board  was  not  interested  in  'facing  that  situation  again 
the  following  year  and  so  they  decided  they  would  only  open  school 
year  in  1970  in  the  fall,  knowing  what  State  and  local  revenues  they 
could  generate. 

For  that  reason  they  did  not  budget  for  the  3A  military  students. 
"They  budgeted  only  for  3B  civilian  students  and  for  local  citizens. 

As  a  result  of  that,  figuring  what  our  estimated  budget  and  re- 
ceipts could  be  for  the  coming  year,  we  cut  the  staff  by  60  percent. 
Unless  someone  has  experienced  this  kind  of  situation  in  a  school 
'Community,  it  is  very  difficult  to  realize  the  impact  it  had  on  the 
community  itself. 

The  parents  were  very  angry  by  what  the  school  district  had  done. 
Civilian  parents  and  Federal  pai-ents  took  sides  in  tlie  issue  and  we 
are  trying  to  justify  their  position. 

Teachers  and  children  were  also  involved. 

Principals  were  faced  with  trying  to  decide  what  teachers  to  keep 
and  what  teacliei'S  to  release. 

As  a  direct  result  of  that  the  teachers  that  were  released  and 
would  be  hired  in  the  fall  was  based  strictly  on  the  amount  of  money 
wo  could  expect  imder  874  before  the  school  opened,  and  had  to 
decide  wliethf^^'  to  remain  in  the  commiunty  hoping  a  solution  could 
to  foinid  or        ^ve  on. 

Tn  tho  K[:>.  )f  1970  our  school  board  decided  that  they  did  not 
w\ant  our  sch(yni  liommunity  to  sufTer  through  this  kind  of  an  experi- 
'enco  again  and  so  as  a  result  of  that,  tJjey  said  we  are  going  to 
operate  onr  schools  as  long  as  we  can. 

All  stafF  inembers  were  given  an  amendment  to  their  contract  that 
said  essentially  when  the  money  runs  out  the  schools  will  close  and 
this  is  tlie  problem  we  are  forced  to  live  with  year  to  year  and  this 
year  more  than  any  year  before  we  are  very  apprehensive  about 
'exactly  what  we  can  expect  in  the  way  of  funds  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

For  tliis  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee, 
I  would  like  to  urge  you  to  help  us  resolve  the  problerfiS  that  we 
are  faced  with  yearly  and  to  find  some  means  of  providing  us  a  per- 
manent solution  to  our  problems  that  exist  in  a  severely  impacted 
school  district. 

Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  ForsythG? 

Mr.  FonsTTJin.  Tliank  you,  Mi\  Chairman. 

You  are  very  right,  I  do  want  to  explore  the  subject  that  yoii 
raised.  I  did  not  get  here  at  the  start  of  your  statement,  and  I  am 
sorry,  but  I  appreciate  the  statement. 
0  On  the  3B  civilian  versus  miUtary,  can  you  see  any  difference 
between  the  civilian  employee  working  for  the  Federal  Government 
and  an  employee  of  an  industry  that  is  worldng  out  of  his  own  school 
•district  so  that  there  is  not  that  commercial  base  under  that  em- 
ployer? 

Mr.  Shonka.  Siry  about  the  only  way  I  could  answer  that  question 
would  be  perhaps  on  the  number  of  people  that  are  living  in  the 
community  itself  and  the  fact  that  we  have  our  problems  with  State 
aid. 

I  don't  Imow  liow  to  resolve  that  problem.  It  has  been  asked  of  nie 
before. 
O 
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Mr.  FoRSYTHE.  You  have  made  the  distinction  in  your  /statement 
and  so  far  as  the  3B  military,  where  the  parent  is  working  on  a 
militdiy  base  and  all  of  his  support  around  him  is  largely  coming 
from  the  base  rather  than  from  the  local  services,  certainly  there  is 
a  distinction. 

I  have  come  to  believe  that  there  is  a  distinction  in  this  category. 
I  wanted  to  reaflirm  that  from  your  statement,  it  seems  to  me  that 
is  what  you  are  saying. 

Mr.  Sjionka.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRSYTiiE.  So  far  as  3B  is  concerned,  I  fully  support  that  it 
has  got  to  be  fully  funded  obviously.  These  local  school  districts 
cannot  handle  this  problem  and  certainly  we  ought  to  have  the 
machinery  that  is  going  to  get  the  money  to  you  in  a  timely  fashion. 

Thank  you  for  your  statement  and  thank  you,  IMr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  FcRD.  The  budget  proposes  that  category  B  be  discontinued 
in  effect  because  it  does  not  propose  any  money  and  that  on  the  basis 
of  some  computation,  what  we  have  known  as  category  A  funds  be 
sent  through  special  revenue  sharing  to  the  State  capitol. 

What  does  the  State  of  Nebraska  do  for  you  with  respect  to  tlie 
Federal  impact  funds  that  you  now  receive?  AVluit  role  does  the 
State  have  as  an^  intervener  between  you  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  deteimining  the  amount  of  funds  you  get  or  how  you  spend 
them? 

Mr.  SiioNKA.  The  amount  of  funds  we  get  from  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  Public  Law  874  the  local  contribution  rate  is  determined 
by  the  State  average  of  cost  per  pupil. 

Mr.  Ford.  But  effectively,  the  State  of  Nebraska  does  not  at  the 
present  time  have  anything  to  say  about  how  much  money  you  would 
get  from  874  or  how  you  spend  it. 

Mr.  SiioNKA.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Ford.  So  I  take  it  that  is  the  basis  of  your  assumption  that 
there  would  be  no  great  benefit  in  sending  the  money  to  the  State 
capitol  so  that  they  could  decide  how  much  you  were  going  to  get 
and  what  you  would  have  to  do  with  it  after  you  got  it. 

Mr.  SiioNKA,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ford.  Because  with  the  power  to  dispense  that  money  would 
also  go  the  power  to  put  restrictions  on  how  it  would  be  used, 
wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  SiioNKA.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  we  are,  worried  about. 

Mr.  Ford.  So  the  effect  on  a  school  district  like  yours  would  be  to 
remove  the  freedom  that  you  now  have  to  make  the  complete  choice 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  use  of  those  funds  at  the  local  level,  take  it 
away  from  local  control,  and  give  it  to  State  control,  and  I  take  it 
from  your  statement  that  you  would  not  favor  giving  up  local  con- 
trol to  State  control. 

Mr.  SiioNKA.  No;  the  jDroblem  that  I  am  the  most  concerned  about, 
and  I  think  our  district  is  the  most  concerned  about  is  the  fact  that 
our  entitlement  for  this  year,  full  entitlement  under  Public  Law  874 
and  including  ESEA  revenue  we  receive  amounts  to  $3,800,000. 

This  money  is  essential  to  our  school  district  and  I  am  concerned 
about  and  our  district  is  concerned  if  that  $3,800,000  goes  to  the 
State  and  our  State  legislature  has  to  give  this  money  back  to  us,  if 
we  will  get  the  $3,800,000. 
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I  don't  know  how  much  State  control  we  have  over  the  way  funds 
are  spent  jiow  at  the  State  level.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  money  M-e 
do  get  from  State  aid  which  amounts  to  $150  per  student,  if  the 
State  actually  saj-s  you  ^vill  spend  it  here  and  you  will  spend  it  there. 

Mr.  Ford.  In  19(56,  w^hen  this  committee  held  hearings,  we  found 
tliat  tliere  were  JG  States  tliat  had  one  devise  or  ajiother  to  take  the 
impact  money  away  f  i-oin  scliool  districts. 

The  most  frequently  used  device  was  to  deduct  dollar  for  dollar 
from  State  aid  the  amount  of  money  you  received  in  impact  aid.  so 
that  if  your  school  district  received  $100,000  in  Federal  funds  as  a 
result  of  Public  Law  874,  they  just  deducted  that  from  your  State 
entitlement.  .  ^  , 

Tliere  were  variations  on  that  theme.  So  we  amended  the  law  in 
1966.  Even  after  we  amended  the  law,  they  were  ingenuous  euou^^h 
to  get  around  our  expressed  intention  because  they  said  that  we  did 
not  say  it  often  enough. 

So  we  amended  again  the  next  year  and  we  used  what  looked  like 
very  sophomoric  hinguage,  but  we  said  in  every  conceivable  way  that 
it  could  be  said :  "Thou  shall  not  steal  these  Federal  dolhii's  cn  their 
way  to  the  local  district." 

And  even  \vith  that  language,  they  arc  still  stealing  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts.  And  the  guy  who  put  together  the  plan  to  do  that 
just  left  the  Office  of  Secretary  of  HEW  and  he  had  the  good  luck 
of  being  the  guy  w^ho  passed  on  the  ^  ^gality  of  his  own  handiwork 
after  he  Avas  appointed  down  here. 

He  was  the  attorney  general  of  Massachusetts  whon  he  put  together 
that  scheme.  It  is  ]iow  being  tried  in  the  Federal  courts,  so  the 
experience  we  have  had  with  this  committee  is  that,^  when  given  an 
opportunity  to  do  so,  the  temptation  has  beeji  irresistible  at  the  State 
level  to  skim  off  these  Federal  dollars  on  their  way  to  impacted 
school  districts. 

I  don't  think  an3^bod3'  who  has  spent  very  much  time  study in«r  the 
liistory  of  the  impact  aid  program  has  any  doubt  of  what  would  be 
the  pattern  in  son:e,  if  not  a  majority,  of  the  States  across  the 
coimtry. 

So  3'ou  don't  have  to  feel  that  ydu  are  being  too  critical  of  tlie 
Nebraska  legislature.  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  assume  tliat  any 
legislature  would  be  sorely  tempted  to  do  the  same  kind  of  thing 
with  this  money  because  there  ceitainly  should  be  someone  in  every 
legislature  who  has  more  wisdom  about  how  to  spend  that  money 
than  we  down  here  in  Washington. 

Frequently  they  find  their  way  on  to  influential  committees  and 
it  is  their  will  that  pi'evails. 

I  appreciate  j^our  support  for  continuation  of  these  programs  and 
do  hope  that  you  will  regard  the  Battelle  report  for  wliat.it  is  and 
look  at  it  much  more  critically  than  you  have  in  the  past  and  don't 
believe  that  baloney  abbut  the  distinction  between  military  and 
civilian, 

Mr.  Shonka.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ford.  "iVliat  w^ould  happen  in  your  case,  for  example,  if  in  the 
State  of  Nebraska  we  discontinuecf  tlie  874  fmids  as  the  budget 
proposes  for  category  B  children.  Those  are  the  children  livhig  off 
the  base.  Suppose  as  a  result  of  that,  the  Nebraska  legislature  said 
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we  no  longer  will  regard  that  child  as  a  resident  entitled  to  free 
public  education. 

What  facilities  would  be  available  to  take  over  tlie  job  that  you 
^are  now  doing? 

Mr.  Shonka.  I  don't  Imow  of  any  facilities  tliat  are  available. 

Mr.  Ford.  If  we  were  to  put  the  money  in  the  Pentagon  budget, 
throw  section  6G  out,  buy  the  schools  that  you  are  now  providing 
and  put  the  teachers  in  there,  what  would  it  cost  us  to  replace  this? 

Mr.  SiTONKA.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  FoKD.  VvTiat  kind  of  a  capital  investment  woiild  it  take  us  to 
get  schools  started  to  replace  what  you  are  pro>''iding  for  those 
children? 

]Mr.  Stionka.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  how  many  dollars. 

Mr.  Ford.  You  say  45  percent  of  your  operating  budget  is  for 
t])is^  kind  of  child.  Is  it  a  fair  assumption  that  45  percent  of  your 
capital  investment  is  devoted  to  education  of  these  children  or  some- 
thing close  to  that. 

Mr.  Shonka.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ford.  What  would  you  estimate  your  capital  investment  in 
your  school  system  to  be? 
Mr.  SiioNKA.^  Are  you  including  buildings? 
Mr.  Ford.  Yes,,  replacement  value, 
Mr.  Shonka.  I  liave  no  idea.  Mr.  Hood,  do  you  Imow? 
Mr.  Hood.  Seventy  million  anyway. 

Mr.  Ford.  What  I  am  trjdng  to  work  through  with  you  is  some- 
thing in  my  own  mind  because  the  option  is  availa1)le  to  any  State 
to  say  to  the  Fedeial  Government  the  day  that  we  cut  off  these 
funds,  "Fine,  but  if  you  send  children  in  here  as  a  result  of  an 
ojwation  like  SAC  or  anything  else  that  you  are  doing,  we  are 
going  to  redraw  the  definition."  You  can  imagine  what  would 
happen  in  Hawaii.  . 

As  a  matter  of  facf  there  was  a  bill  introduced  in  1966  to  do  this 
when  President  Johnson  tried  to  bite  into  874  and  815  with  his 
budget.  Mr.  Nixon  is*  not  the  first  President  who  has  tried  to  do 
this.  But  jnst  imagine,  if  you  will,  what  we  would  have  to  do  in 
increasing  the  defense  budget  to  give  the  Department  of  Education 
enough  money  to  replace  just  your  particular  installation. 

If  you  have  a  $70  million"  plant,  presumalbly  something  close  to 
half  of  that  would  have  to  be  spent  to  replace  that  part  of  it  that 
would  be  necessary  to  educate  these  children. 

We  are  giving  you  how  much  per  year  in  impact  funds? 

Mr.  Shonka.  $3,600,000.  That  is  what  we  are  entitled  to. 

Mr.  Ford.  Considering  the  current  rate  of  interest,  it  looks  to  me 
like  we  are  renting  that  $70  million  plant  awful  cheap  for  those 
SAC  dependents. 

jSfr.  Shonka.  I  would  agree,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRn.  Why  don't  you  try  working  that  out  as  a  hypothetical 
and  f^ive  r^ie  a  note  on  what  kind  of  a  deal  we  are  really  getting  for 
$S  million  bucks  a  year. 

Mr.  Shonka.  I  would  be  more  than  happy  to,  sir. 

Mr*  Ford.  I  would  like  to  send  it  down  the  street  because  I  agree 
with  the  President  that  we  ought  to  be  saving  taxpayers'  dollars. 
I  don't  sc<^.  how  we  save  it  by  taking  $3  million  from  your  schools  \ 
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and  giving  $35  million  to  the  Pentagon  to  do  the  job  that  you  are 
doing. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Will  tlie  gentlemen  yield? 
Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Why  don't  we  take  the  SAC  base  away?  Wouldn't  that 
be  preferable? 

Mr.  Ford.  I  think  it  probably  would  since  the  SAG  base  n^akes 
them  target  number  one  on  the  Russia  computer. 

Mr.  Shonka.  I  really  hedge  to  answer  that  because  of  the  split 
that  has  developed  in  our  commimity  over  this.  Although  we  con- 
\Mmially  try  to  e.\plain  to  the  community  the  problems  we  are  fa'^ing, 
military  families  become  very  defensive  wlien  we  start  talking  about 
the  benefits  they  receive  on  base  that  we  cannot  recei>^e  ro'cnuc  for 
and  tliey  interpret  this,  not  meanhig  this  as  a  justification  for  re- 
ceiving these  funds,  tliey  see  that  as  an  attack  on  us  or  attempt  to 
take  away  these  privileges  from  them. 

So  I  hesitate  to  answer  that  question  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  QuiE.  What  I  can't  understand  is  that  whenever  there  is  an 
announcement  to  close  tlie  bases,  the  local  i^eople  come  in  and  protest 
about  that.  I  should  think  they  would  be  happy.  They  would  not 
have  all  of  that  burden  on  them. 

Mr.  SiroxKA.  T  wonder  if  it  is  the  local  conmiunity  or  if  it  is  the 
economy  in  that  i^art  of  the  State. 

The  argument  has  been  proposed  tliat  the  payroll  out  of  Strategic 
Air  Command  headquarters  and  olf  other  Air  Force  base,  the  payroll 
is  in  excess  of  $100  million.  That  is  a  round  figure  It  miglit  be 
higher  than  tliat. 

They  say  this  monej^  has  to  be  spent  somewhere  and  it  has  to  be 
spent  in  the  communitv.  My  feeling  is  that  the  responsibilities 
coming  from  the  fact  tliat  the  Federal  Government  does  not  pay 
taxe.s  and  these  tax  exempt  business  facilities  that  are  on  base,  the 
personal  property  on  base  that  we  caniiot  tax,  I  take  a  look  at  it 
and  see  tlnit  $100  millioji  and  wonder  what  the  difference  would  be 
ii  that  $100  million  was  being  provided  by  private  industry  hi  our 
community. 

We  have  I  don't  know  how  many  people  are  emp]o\''ed  on  tlie 
base,  but  say  there  are  10,000  people  employed  on  the  bascj  if  the 
same  situation  were  to  result,  if  there  were  an  industry  that  required 
iOjOOO  people  to  be  out  there.  ^ 

The  significant  difference  is  tliat  the  Federal  installation  does  not 
provide  their  share  of  the  taxes  to  the  community  that  that  local 
private  enterprise  would. 

Mr.  QurE.  The  pressure  up  Iiere  is  for  everybody  to  get  a  Federal 
establishment  in  their  community  so  there  must'^be  some  financiul 
reason  for  it. 

IMr.  SnoNKA.  All  I  can  do^  sir,  is  take  a  look  at  our  local  com- 
munity and  realize  that  although  our  cost  per  student  is  $100  below 
the  State  average  and  $200  below  the  national  average,  that  our 
assessed  valuation  per  pupil  is  the  worst  in  the  State. 

However,  our  local  mill  levy  is  among  the  top  live  in  the  State 
for  schools  of  our  size. 

Wo  have  the  lowest  of  the  top  16  schools  in  the  State.  We  rank  10 
or  14  in  average  teacher  salai-y.  I  don't  know  what  that  is  pointed 
^  except  we  have  a  problem  in  hiring  people  and  retaining  them. 
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Jfr.  Fono.  The  only  problem  is  you  liave  the  kind  of  base  that  even 
if  you  tax  if,  they  won't  let  you  into  see  what  is  in  there  to  tax  and 
tliey  probably  would  not  even  admit  it  is  there. 

Mr.  SiioNKA.  That  has  been  one  pi-oposal,  by  the  way,  that  I  have 
hoard  mentioned,  that  we  should  remove  tliis  status  that  it  has, 
exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  we  say  that  if  they  would  remove  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  that  that  base  has  and  allow  us  to  tax  the  private 
projKn-ty  on  tliere  

Mr.  Ford.  How  many  school  districts  receive  874  funds  as  a  result 
of  employees  at  Offutt  field  ? 

'Sir,  SiTOXivA.  Tlie  two  districts  that  nre  severely  impacted  are 
Bcllevue  and  Papillion,  12  miles  west  of  us.  The  Omaha  School 
T^ish'ict  also  has  an  impaction  there,  but  their  total  funds  is  about 
n  percent  of  their  budget.  So  if  they  are  3B  students,  tiiat  would  be 
one-half.  ^  .  . 

^Ir.  FoKD.  What  school  district  has  the  base  in  it? 

Vh\  SnoxKA.  Bellevue  public  schools  and  the  Bellevue  community 
itself  hns  the  base. 

Mr.  Ford.  There  is  a  proposal  down  here  to  solve  Mr.  Quie's  prob- 
lem about  the  Washington  suburbs — in  lieu  of  the  present  system, 
estimate  tlie  taxable  value  of  Federal  property  and  pay  that  to  the 
school  district  where  the  Federal  property  is  located. 

That  would  be  great  for  you  but  it  would  starve  the  other  school 
districts  to  death,  wouldn't  it?  They  would  get  nothing.  They  would 
nil  go  to  your  school  district.  You  would  become  the  richest  one  in 
the  State  under  that  proposal.  You  would  become  the  richest  school 
district  under  that  proposal  if  we  gave  you  a  cash  payment  equiva- 
lent to  \vhat  the  taxes  on  Offutt  field  is.  That  is  another  device  that 
has  been  proposed  by  some  members  here. 

Mr.  SiiONKA.  We  don't  want  more  than  our  shai-e.  We  just  want 
our  share.  We  would  be  happy  with  this. 

Mr.  Ford.  It  happens  that  the  fellow  who  proposed  this  has 
Arlington  cemetery  and  the  Pentagon  in  his  district.  But  the  people 
in  Maryland  figure  out  what  would  happen  to  them  with  all  of  those 
childreii  from  their  installations. 

Tliere  are  a  lot  of  people  who  try  to  find  ways  to  meet  criticisms 
that  are  legitimately  leveled  against  the  S74  and  815  because  of  some 
peculiar  situation,  such  as  what  appeai-s  to  be  an  exorbitant  amount 
of  money  going  into  tlie  afliuent  suburbs  of  Washington  as  a  result 
of  this  installation  here, 

We  are  always  trying  to  search  for  that.  Not  everybody  who  has 
tried  to  find  a  \vay  around  it  is  trying  to  find  a  way  to  destroy  the 
program. 

i\Ir.  Quie  has  been  trying  to  correct  that  for  a  good  many  years. 
I  don't  think  he  has  ever  been  accused  of  trying  to  destroy  tho 
program. 

Mr.  Sjioxka.  Our  feeling  is  that  if  Federal  Government  would  tell 
us  Avhat  they,  want  in  the  way  of  facts  and  figures  to  prove  this 
in^paction.  aiid  tell  us  the  guidance  and  direction  they  \yant,  we  are 
more  than  willing  to  do  everything  we  can  to  provide  yoii  with  those 
facts  and  figures. 

Jlr.  QxjiK  If  the  gentleman  would  yield. 
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Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 

]\ri\  QuTE.  We  tried  to  connect  tliis  one  time  because  in  Montgomery 
unci  Fairfrtx  County,  I  don't  feel  tliose  of  us  ^vlio  lire  out  there  ajid 
liave  a  good  size  home  and  pay  high  property  taxes  should  have  our 
kids  eoiHited  in  impact  aid,  But  in  a  sitniition  like  yours,  thei*e  is  a 
legitimate  reason  for  the  Federal  Government  to  bo  paying  impact 
aid. 

Instead  of  correcting  anything  we  added  public  housing  to  it.  That 
is  what  it  seems  like  we  do  every  time  we  bring  np  the  bill,  we  add 
moi'e  people  to  it  instead  of  correcting  some  of  the  inequities  that 
exist. 

Even  in  my  Congressional  District  there  is  impact  aid  paid  to 
scliools. 

If  a  farmer  should  cut  down  his  farming  operation  and  liave  to 
drive  40  miles  to  work  on  some  Federal  establishment,  that  docs  not 
make  his  child  suddenly  an  impact  on  that  school  district. 

So  that  is  the  same  situation,  and  I  don't  think"  we  should  be  pay- 
ing impact  aid  in  that  i*egard  and  the  people  in  my  district  know'  I 
feel  that  way  about  it. 

I  would  like  to  see  us  amend  the  legislation  to  meet  a  situation 
like  youi-s.  A  military  base  creates  that  kind  of  impact.  Military 
people  buy  in  the  PX  and  not  in  the  town.  They  i-cnt  their  homes. 
Of  course  it  is  true  the  person  who  owns  the  i-ental  home  pays  taxes, 
but  enlisted  military  especially  don't  pay  the  expenses  of  running 
local  government  the  way  civilians  do. 

I  think  if  we  conld  move  in  that  direction  and  count  category  A 
and  category  B  students,  I  think  we  would  have  a  good  working  pro- 
gram and  we  could  fund  at  100  percent  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  Shonka.  It  pleases  us  very  much  to  hear  that  our  problem  is 
recogni;;ed.  It  is  vciy  discouraging  for  us  to  liave  to  work  witli  tliis 
year  aftei-  year  and  to  try  to  tell  the  members  of  the  community  that 
this  year  it  is  going  to  be  better,  and  it  looks  like  something  can  be 
worked  out. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  think  you  should  be  complimented  for  being  liere 
because  the  teachei-s  are  not  being  heard  very  loudly  in  support  of 
Federal  aid  to  education  legislation  except  institutionally.  There  is 
no  question  that  the  National  Edncatioji  Association  is  a  very  effec- 
tive group  in  working  for  the  writing  of  and  support  of  this  kind  of 
legislation,  as  is  tlie  Federation  of  Teachers  institutionally,  and 
through  their  very  able  professionals  like  the  gentle  lady  sitting  to 
your  fight  who  virtually  haunts  this  committee,  I  might  say,  and  we 
are  pleased  to  have  her  always. 

But  we  don't  haye  enough  input  from  local,  even  at  the  State  level, 
teachers  groups  indicating  that  in  fact  they  have  an  interest.  And  I 
suspect  there  are  a  lot  of  teachers  who  don't  realize  how  important 
this  legislation  is  to  their  own  enlightened  self-interest. 

It  is  unenlightened  at  this  point. 

Mr.  SiiONKA.  That  is  one  of  the  difficulties  we  have  been  trying  to 
deal  with.  Our  school  districts  provided  me  with  a  list  of  the  SO 
severely  impacted  school  districts  nation-wide  and  I  have  been  cor* 
responding  with  them. 
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_  I  sent  them  two  letters  telling  them  why  don't  you  join  us  and  1k\I|> 
us  witli  our  fight  to  be  recognized. 

Mrs.  Helen  Trump  and  three  otlier  people  have  responded  out  of 
the  50. 1  cannot  believe  that  the  rest  of  these  people  are  not  aware  of 
that  problem. 

Our  involvement  in  it  is  because  it  is  important  to  the  cominuniiy. 
It  is  important  to  the  people  who  arc  employed  by  the  staff.  "AVtv 
can't  ignore  it.  It  is  a  fact  of  life  that  we  have  to  live  witli  every 
year. 

Mr.  Foiu).  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  tcstimo}iy. 
Mr.  SiioNKA.  Thank  you. 

Mr,  Foitij.  'llie  next  witiie.ss  is  liobert  Strothcr,  assistant  sui)erin- 
tendent.  North  Carolina. 

STATEMENT  OF  ItOBERT  STROTHER,  ASSISTANT  TO  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT, NORTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  HAROLD  WEBB,  TITLE  I 
ADMINISTRATOR;  JOSEPH  WEBB,  NORTH  CAROLINA  DEPART- 
MENT OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION;  AND  JOSEPH  GOODPASTURE,  , 
NORTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT   OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

Mr.   Stuotjier.   Congressman,  we  ai'e  substituting  for  Craig 
Phillips. 

Mr.  Ford.  We  are  proud  to  have  you  horcj  Bob.  It  is  nice  to  see 
you  again.^  Your  boss  and  your  staff  have  been  very  good  friends  of 
tliis  committee  in  its  search  for  excellence  in  Federal  legislation, 

I  would  like  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  for" 
some  remarlcs  at  this  point. 

Mr.  AxDKKws-  Let  me  first  tliank  you  for  tlie  nice  comments  you 
have  made  about  our  excellent  superintendent  and  staff  in  North 
Carolina  and  assure  you  that  I  would  ]ike  to  join  them  during  this- 
session  of  the  Congress  in  attempting  to  attain  the  sort  of  excellence 
for  which  tlie  connnittee  is  searching. 

Bob,  I  won't  encroach  upon  your  time  furthev.  I  am  more  anxious 
to  lis|:en  than  I  am  to  talk.  So  1  yield  to  you,  and  we  look  forward  to 
what  you  have  to  say. 

Mr.  Stuotheh.  Thank  you..  I  think  you  would  like  to  know  why  I 
am  here  in  lieu  of  Dr.  Craig  Phillips.  Last  night  at  11  o'clock,  the 
Goverjior  called  Dr.  Phillips,  wlio  was  in  Hickory  waiting  to.  fly 
here  this  morning,  and^told  him  it  would  be  best  for  him  to  appear 
before  our  State  legislature.  He  is  now  meeting  with  a  joint. session 
of  the  appropriations  committee  to  explain  to  them  conceivably  what 
could  happen  if  we  lose  Federal  funds. 

'  ^  We  ha\^e  with  us  Joe  Webb,  State  department  of  public  instruc- 
tion, Joe  GiiJodpasture,  with  the  State  department,  and  Harold  Webb,, 
who  coordinates  title  1.  These  persons  are  with  me  to  assist  in  an- 
swering questions  that  might  be  forthcoming. 

My  material  is  in  the  record.  So  I  will  not  burden  you  at  this 
time  with  this  rather  lengthy  prepared  statement.  This  material  was- 
prepared  by  the  program  dirGctor.s  in  North  Carolina;  and  each 
member  of  the  committee,  I  believe,  has  a  copy  of  this  hiformation. 

[The  prepared  testimony  follows:] 
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Statement  op  Db.  A.  Cbaig  Phillips,  State  School  Superintendent,  North 
Caholina  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  General  Education  Subcommittee  for 
tho  Kdiicatiou  and  Labor  Committee,  I  appreciate  your  courtesy  in  allowing 
me  to  support  H,  R.  69  by  presenting  the  case  for  the  youth  of  North  Carolina, 
The  continued  flow  of  federal  funds  to  the  local  education  agencies  and  the 
State  Education  Agency  in  North  Carolma  is  vital  to  the  instructional  programs, 
in  our  schools.  During  FX  19(55  the  North  Carolina  public  schools  received 
approximately  ^27  million  from  the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  Vocational 
Kducjitiou,  School  Food  Services,  Impact  Aid,  and  other  federal  programs.  With, 
the  passage  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1905,  the  funds, 
supporting  elementary  and  secondary  education  continued  to  incixjase  until  in 
iiseal  ye:ir  1972  tlie  North  Carolina  State  Education  Agency  and  local  educa- 
tion agencies  received  more  than  $140  million.  The  programs  supported  by 
federal  funds  range  from  instruction  for  the  economically  and  educationally 
disadvantaged  to  flnancial  support  for  instructional  materials  and  equipment. 

Public  Law  89-10  which  was  enacted  by  the  Congress  in  1905  provided  several 
programs  and  considerable  monies  for  the  benefit  of  elementary  and  secondary 
students  in  the  scliools  of  the  United  States,  While  the  local  education  agencies, 
liuve  received  funds  to  improve  services  for  elementary  and  secondary  students 
nndor  several  tithes  of  the  Elementar;  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  the  slnle 
education  agencies  have  received  funds  ,  to  strengthen  their  programs  under 
Title  V,  Part  A,  Section  503  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
If  general  aid  Is  provided  for  local  education  agencies  and  state  education 
agencies,  it  is  recommended  that- the  funds  be  made  available  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  ways  funds  are  allotted  to  state  education  agencies  under  Title 
V,  Part  A,  Section  503  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  or  in 
the  manner  funds  are  now  allotted  to  local  education  agencies  under  P.  L,  874 
in  federally  impacted  areas.  It  is  onr  belief  that  funds  allotted  to  local  educa- 
tion agencies  should  eome  through  the  STATE  EDUCATION  AGENCY,  which 
in  turn  would  muke  po.ssible  viable  leadership  in  program  development. 

Although  some  of  my  testimony  will  be  in  support  of  ESBA,  Titles  I,  II,  and 
III,  the  major  part  of  the  testimony  will  be  directed  toward  support  of  TitJe- 
V,  ESlOA,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  RandoU)h  from  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  County  Scliools 
testified  in  support  of  Title  I,  KSEA  on  Wednesday,  February  7,  1973;  Congi-ess- 
num  CJiarlie  Kosp  from  tJie  Seventh  Congressional  District  in  North  Carolina 
testified  on  Tuesday,  February  20,  1973,  in  support  of  Impact  Aid;  and  Mr. 
RolMirt  Younirblood,  Director  of  Migrant  Education  in  the  North  Carolina 
Education  A/.taC7  testified  in  supiK)rt  of  Migrant  Education  on  Tliursda.v, 
February  22,  1973.  Since  persons  who  are  directly  involved  in  Title  I  of  thfr 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  Impact  Aid,  and  Migrant  Education, 
iiave  given  testimony  in  these  areas,  I  slmll  give  only  brief  statement's  about 
these  programs  with  some  supporting  data  which  will  appear  as  exhibits  to 
this  prepared  statement  Information  concerning  Title  I  is  also  available  in. 
tlje  brochure,  "Title  I,  ESEA,  Allocations  (1965-1972)  and  Sample  Projects 
by  Congressional  Districts,"  copies  of  which  have  already  been  made  available 
to  the  General  Education  Subcommittee  for  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. 

TITLE  I  OF  THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT 

A.  Scope  of  Program 

The  North  Carolina,  public  school  system  serves  an  enrollment  of  1,158,549- 
pupilJs-in  grades  1-12.  The  Title  I,  ESEA  program  serves  an  unduplicated  count 
of  172,791  chi'iJren  in  grades  1-12,  plus  an  enrollment  of  16,500  five-year-olds, 
in  kindergarten  programs.  This  is  a  total  of  189,291  youngsters  receiving  Title 
I  services. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  North' 
Carolina  has  ranked  sixth  in  the  nation  as  to  the  size  of  annual  grants.  (North 
Carolina  falls  behind  California,  New  York,  Texas,  lllinoif?  nnd  Pennsylvania. 
This  gives  you  a  perspective  on  our  poverty  status  as  ot  the  19C0  census.)  In 
recent  years  our  State  staff  has  provided  leadership  to  If /.a  I  education  agencies, 
for.  improved  programs  in  the  priority  areas  of  early  cluiTdhood  education  for 
five-year-olds  and  reading-language  arts  for  ediicationally  deprived  youngsters- 
in^the  elementary  and  middle  grades. 
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Currently,  in  FY  1073  these  priorities  are  reflected  in  Title  I  of  the 
Ekmiontary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  enrollment  figures:  16,ij00  kinder- 
garten ;  149,000  reading-language  arts ;  jL5,7S3  niathematies ;  and  4,32S  in  special 
activities  for  the  handicapped. 

State-wide  Title  I,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  funds  are 
used  for  the  employment  of  2,563  special  teachers;  784  professional  support 
l)er.sonnel;  3,730  teacher  aides;  and  6S1  para -professional  support  personnel — 
a  total  of  7,717  persons  at  the  local  education  agency  level  for  instruction  and 
supportive  services. 

B.  Evidence  of  Need  for  Special  Programs 

The  need  for  eompensatory  education  profframs  in  Vasic  ^skiUs  areas  far 
exceeds  the  resources  enrrcntJy  provided. 

During  the  spring  of  1972  for  the  first  time,  North  .Carolina  conducted  a 
State  assessment  program  at  tlie  sixth-grade  level.  The  assessment  program  also 
included  a  special  Title  I  component  designed  to  estnhlish  a  benchmark  for 
T;1:le  I.  Final  analysis  of  data  is  now  in  progress;  liowever,  prelimhiary  re- 
fcf'ilts  show  that  in  the  areas  of  comprehension,  language,  A'ocahulary  and 
mathematics,  North  Carolina  sixth-graders  fall  about  one  year  beliind  the 
national  norm.  When  North  Carolina  sixth-grade  students  are  divided  into  a 
TitJie  I  particii)ant  group  and  non-Title  I  participant  group,  both  grouiis  still 
rank  below  the  national  norm.  Further  prelijninnry  analysis  indicates  that 
the  Title  I  sixth-graders  as  ai  group  fall  about  one  year  behind  the  State 
norm.  It  is  significant  to  note,  however,  that  tlie  Title  I  sixth-grade  remedial 
group  ranked  significantly  about  the  non-Title  I  remedial  group  in  reading 
and  mathematics. 

Approximately  one-half  of  the  North  Carolina  sixth*gratlers  ranked  one 
or  more  years  heloio  grade  level,  "while  approximately  one-third  of  the  nation's 
sixth-gl-aders  ranked  one  or  more  years  below  grade  level.    ^  c 

This  pattern  is  reversed  when  one  looks  at  the  percent  of  students  ranking 
q1>ovo  grade  level.  About  one^tliird  of  North  Carolina's  sixth-graders  fell  ahove 
grade  level,  while  one-half  of  the  nation's  sixth-graders  fell  lito  this  category. 

The  implications  are  that  we  must  find  a  better  way  to  improve  our  basic 
program  for  all  children  while  at  the  same  time  ^ve  must  continue  to  offer 
special  supiJlementary  programs  for  those  who  are  the  most  educationally  disad- 
vantaged. We  are  now  reachmg -o/nXy  an  estimated  50%  of  those  nccdlno  com- 
petisaioru  education  heeause  of  li7nited  resources,  {f^ae  Exhibit  A). 

When  the  Title  I  si)ecial  analysis  i$  completed,  tlie  results  will  be  used  for 
State,  and  regional  planning  to  improve  programs  and  to  utilize  fully  re- 
sources for  compensatory  education. 

C7.  ^07}W  Title  /,  E8EA  AccompJishmenfs 

Reading — The  North  Carolina  Title  I,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Kducatlnn 
Act  FY  1972  evaluation  report  allows  substantial  gains  in  reading — ranging 
from  7-10  months  gain  for  an  eight-month  period— for  88,133  children  in  thirty- 
four  local  educational  agencies  based  on  pre-  and  post  tasts  when  the  same 
students  were  tested  seven  or  eight  nunitlis  apart.  These  substantial  gains 
were  rei)orted  for  elementary  grades  1-3,  middle  grades  4-C,  and  jxinlor  high 
.  school  7-9.  (See  Exhibit  B). 

Kindergarten — ^The  Title  I  kindergarten  programs  have  significantly  reduced 
the  first-grade  retention  rate  of  the  children  served  while  at  the  same  time 
increasing  first-grade  achievement  levels.  For  example.  In  the  Charlotte/ 

 ]\recklenhurg  schools  during  the  1971-72  scliool  year  S20  'i'itlc  I  kindergarten 

children  were  enrolled  in  first  grade.  These  children  scored  1.7  on  the  ^letro- 
politan  Achievement  Test  given  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  compared  with  1.3 
by  a  control  group  of  eligible  children  not  served  ^by  the  program.  This  ac- 
complishment is  repeated  across  tlie  State  in  78  school  systems.  This  has  been 
one  of  the  major  factors  supporting  the  current  North  Carolina  legislative 
I)roposal  to  provide  kindergarten  programs  for  all  five-year-old  children  in  the 
State. 

Effect  on  Edjicational  Practices  Stnte-ivide — The  Title  I  program  has  liad 
imptict  on  the  regular  school  program  by  stimulating  innovation  and  change 
in'the  use  of  State  and  local  school  funds: 

■  Today  many,  school  systems  have  accepted  and  implemented  the  practice 
of  employing  special  teachers  and  teacher  aids  from  local  funds  in  Title  I 
and  non-Title  I  schools.   (Examples:  Math  and  reading  teachers  in  Wake 
Q  "^lunty,  Shelby  City  and  Charlotte). 
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Title  I  nif?ervice  ecliication  for  teachers  or  staff  development  models  are 
now  being  replicated  from  State  and  local  funds  for  all  teachers  in  many 
districts. 

Inter-agency  cooperation  for  the  delivery  of  health,  dental,  psychological, 
.and  social  services  to  the  disadvantaged  1ms  improved  system -wide  in  many 
-districts  because  of  the  awareness  created  by  Title  I  programs.  (Examples : 
"VVayne  County,  Stanly  County*  and  Onilford  Comity). 

Educational  planning  efforts  have  been  enhanced  in  many  districts  and 
reinforced  in  others  because  of  the  continuous  requirement  in  Title  I  for  con- 
ducting needs  assessment,  designing  specific  programs  to  fit  specific  needs, 
and  conducting  evaluations  with  the  use  of  objective  measures.  (Examples: 
Jjaurinburg-Scotland,  Wcldon  City,  and  particularly  most  small  districts). 

Parent  and  community  involvement  has  increased  by  50%  since  the  passage 
of  Public  Law  91-230  requiring  iKirent  councils.  Over  3,000  parents  now  par- 
ticipate in  council  meetings.  Parent  volunteers  in  the  regular  school  and 
Title  I  programs  are  now  commonplace  in  some  school  commimities.  Despite 
the  fact  tliat  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  this  regard,  the  acconiplish- 
jnents  are  significant,  {Examines:  Moore  County,  Charlotte,  Alamance  County, 
Heaufort  County,  Laurinhurg-Scotland,  and  Halifax  County). 

D.  ImpUciiHom  for  Title  I  under  If,  /?,  ^0 

Chanpc  fn  Allocation  formula  to  Local  Education  Agencies — To  change  the 
:allocation  formula r  to  authorize  $300  for  each  child  counted  would  he  a  more 
■equitable  way  to  dif?tribute  the  funds.  Thi.s  would  mean  that  each  state  would 
first  got  the  same  amount  per  child  from  low  income  families  thereby  estiih- 
lishing  a  base  as  the  census  count  dictates,  rather  than  first  applying  the 
•variable,  of  50  percentmn  of  the  average  i>er  pupil  expenditure  in  the  state, 
or  if  greater,  in  the  United  States,  thereby  i>erpetuating  each  year  the  un- 
certainty of  a  base  level  of  funding. 

In  the  meantime  when  the  variable  of  the  AFDC  count  fluctuates  in  the 
several  states,  each  state  would  still  he  able  to  count  more  nearly  on  a  base 
:amount  The  Hold  Safe  Glame  proposed  to  f/uarantee  that  no  local  edncati07ial 
aoencu  alJocntion  for  Title  I  tvould  he  reduced  helow  the  FY  1972  level  is 
the  fftwrantce  that  jcill  provide  MahiUty, 

According  to  a  survey  made  by  our  State  Title  I,  ESEA  office  in  January, 
1973,  as  related  to  recommendations  for  new  legislation  for  Title  I,  ESEA, 
]>rnetically  all  of  the  districts  were  strongly  in  favor  of  knowing  in  advance  the 
level  of  funding  so  tliey  could  improve  their  planning  of  Title  I  programs. 

Their  recommendations  are  beat  summed  up  in  the  statement  from  one  LEA: 
^'Funding  for  two  year  i>eri<)ds  to  be  renewed  one  year  in  advance  of  expira- 
tion would  alleviate  fragmentaTy  planv^ing  and  would  enable  the  local  school 
system  to  hire  the  most  liighly  f;ijalifie<l  ptrsonnel." 

It  is  my  oiHnion  tJiat  the  |300  authorization  would  sfahili^e  the  Title  I 
■program  in  each  state  and  thereby  (1)  provide  continuity  in  programing, 
(2)  promote  quality  staihng,  (3)  i>ern)lc  programs  to  be  develoi>ed  longi- 
tudinally, and  (4)  permit  the  State  .'igencies  to  provide  sial)lf?,  long-range 
services  to  the  local  districts.  Tlie  net  results  would  be  better  and  more 
■effective  programs  for  tlie  disadvantaged  learners  at  the  local  level. 

ChanifC  in  Low  Income  Factor 

To  change  the  low  income  factor  from  J?2.000  to  $4,000  would  more  nearly 
fit  the  changing  relative  poverty  statn.s  of  individual  families  in  1970  as 
•opposed  to  10CO. 

,  In  North  Caroi'ijia,  and  I  srspcet  in  the  nation,  we  have  come  a  long  way  in 
reducing  poverty  over  the  decade,  but  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  over 
tlie  next  decade. 

The  January  .22.  lJ>i2,  issue  of  the  Wafthington  Mo7iitor  publishe<l  by  the 
TCntional  School .  Public  Relations  Association  states  timt  every  state  except 
one  "will  face  a  drop  in  the  number  of  eligible  students  under  Title  I,  ESEA 
even  if  the  family  income  level  of  $4,000  is  used."  Further,  it  states  that  **the 
biggCiN't  loser  would  be  North  Carolina  with  a  71%  reduction." 

If  these  facts  are  accurate,  then  the  Hold  Safe  Clause  to  provide  for  the 
FY  1072  level  of  funding  is  even  more  important  to  states  like  North  Carolina. 
On  tbe  one  hand  we  have  reduced  poverty  and  have  sho^yn  ediicational  im- 
provement On  the  other  hand  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  makt  the  educa- 
tional pj-ogress  we  .desire  for  our  most  disadvantaged  children,  and  for  all  of 
•*^i«bse  wjo  are  underacJiieving,  . 
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TITLE  II  OF  THE  BLEMENTABY  AND  6EC0NDABY  EDUCATION  ACT 


Title  II  of  tlie  Elementury  and  Secondary  EdiiaUion  Act  lias  provided  North. 
Caroliiiu  schools  with  over  $12  million  for  the  purchase  of  school  library  re- 
sources, textbooks,  and  other  published  and  printed  materials  for  use  by 
teachers  and  sUuleiits,  In  North  Carolina  the  funds  have  been  allotted  to- 
schools  in  each  Local  Education  Ageucy  on  a  relative  need  basis  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  portion  '»yJiich  was  reserved  for  special  purpose  grants. 
Since  Title  II  funds  must  supplement  local  and  state  funds,  this  prognuu  has. 
provided  for  the  acquisition  of  school  library  resources  which  are  greatly 
needed  through  the  state. 

A,  Relaiivc  Need  Allocations 

The  relative  need  allocations  have  been  made  to  North  Carolina  scliool.s  in. 
aceordajice  with  the  following  procedure:  Jn  the  Local  Education  Agency  each 
school,  including  eligible  private  schools,  completes  a  relative  need  ijulex.  Jn- 
strutionul  personnel  are  involved  in  establishing  tlie  relative  need  index  wJiicli. 
includes  the  schools'  local  elf  or  t  of  funding,  tlie  number  and  quality  oH  existing 
school  library  resources.  And  the  types  of  library  reaources  available  lor  stu- 
dent and  teuelier  use.  After  submission  of  the  relative  need  index,  funds  arc 
then  allotted  to  the  sclntols  according  to  tbe  greatest  need  and  the  types  ot 
library  resources  that  arc  most :nei!(led.  A  Local  Kducatioii  Agency  cannot  dis- 
tribute Title  II  funds  on  an  af'^ss-the-hoard  per  pupil  basis.  The  ischools  with, 
the  greatest  need  receive  t!ie  higiicst  xu'iority  and  the  most  iinids. 

B.  Special  Purpouc  G ranis 

In  adtlition  to  the  funds  that  are  allotted  to  tJie  schools  according  to  reUitive 
need,  three  types  of  special  purpose  grants  have  been  available  pj-oviding  iii- 
ceutives  for  Local  Education  Agencies  to  submit  projects  involving  exijori- 
mental  and  innovative  programs  in  areas  of  nationnl,  state,  and  local  concern. 

1.  Demonstration  School  Libraries 

Thirty-seven  exemplary  school  libraries  have  been  selected  to  participate  in 
the  school  library  project.  In  order  to  qualify  for  iSuch  a  grant,  a  school  must 
lirst  have  an  adequate  facility  witli  adequate  equipment  provided  from  other 
sources  of  funds.  Through  this  program,  a  small  portion  of  Title  II  funds  have 
been  allotted  to  specitic  schools  for  acV(nisition  /:or  a  wide  variety  of  library 
materials.  The  schools  selected  represent  a  cros.s  jcection  of  the  State  by  type, 
geogralipie  location,  ami  sii'.e.  Tliese  demonstration  school  libraries  lutve  been: 
visited  by  school  and  lay  people  from  Noi'th  Carolina,  from  other  states,  from, 
several  foreign  countJ'ies,  and  from  the  Oflice  of  Kducntion. 

Persons  who  observed  the  demonstration  school  libraries  were  particuhniy 
interested  in  student  and  teacher  use  of  individual  study  carrels,  listening  and 
viewing  areas,  and  newer  media.  Many  observers  stated  that  they  had  ac- 
quired numerous  ideas  and  suggestions  which  could  be  hicorporatecl  into  their 
own  programs. 

2.  Projects  for  Bumper imental  Use  ami  Materials 

Uiuler  this  program  activities  have  been  designed  around  tijo  use  of  ma- 
terials in  a  particular  subject,  mnterials  for  a  pnrtienlar  type  of  instruction, 
and/or  for  a  particular  format,  l^'ourteen  Local  Education  Agejicies  Imve  been 
selected  to  reecive  Title  II  funds  under  this  program.  Experimental  and  inno- 
vative projects  have  included  the  acquisition  of  newer  media  such  as  8mm 
film  loops,  Slum  sound  films,  art  prints,  etc.,  in  tlie  areas  of  art,  literature, 
hnnmnities,  Western  culture,  Asian  culture,  science,  family  life,  reading,  and 
independent  study. 

3.  Project  Media  ■ 

Forty-five  Local  Education  Agencies  and  tw^o  Regional  Education  Centers 
have  received  grants  under  Project  Media  for  the  acquisition  of  media  wliich 
met  specified  criteria  of  personnel,  facilities,  and  programs  to  support  sjiecific 
education  needs.  An  attempt  was  made  under  Project  Media  to  provifie  greater 
flexibility  for  Local  Education  Agencies  in  determining  the  tvpes  of  nativities 
which  would  make  the  greatest  contribution  to  the  total "  media  program. 
Projects  were  submitted  to  strengthen  services  at  tiie  sy^ten:  '  ;vel,  school 
level,  or  in  a  specific  academic  area.  Project  Media  grants  incliulc-  the  acquisi- 
tion of  education  media  in  Right-to-Read,  environmental  health,  ecoxogy,  social" 
studies,  language  arts,  in-service  education  for  teachers,  vnd;>'i'Iua3  instruction, 
Independent  study,  and  mini  courses  in  language  arts  and  career  education.    *  " 
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G,  Needs 

Although  Title  II  funds  hnve  done  a  great  deal  to  strengthen  instructional 
progrnni.s  throngh  tho  acquisition  of  school  library  resources,  there  remains  a 
need  to  continue  providing  materials  to  stipport  instructional  programs.  Some 
of  the  areas  in  which  school  library  resources  are  most  widely  needed  are 
listed  helow: 

A  wider  range  of  media  to  implement  a  comprehensive  school  media  collec- 
tion is  needed.  Films,  fllmstrips,  disc,  tape  and  cassette  recordings,  trans- 
parencies, 8mm  film  loops,  art  jirints,  microfilm,  periodicals,  and  newspapers 
are  needed  to  expand  all  areas  of  instruetiou  for  group  and  individualized 
instruction. 

Professional  mate  rials,  especially  those  at  the  school  level,  are  needed  to 
implement  new  or  expanded  programs. 

Resources  to  support  the  Right-to-Read  Effort  are  still  needed  at  all  levels 
of  instruction. 

Sui)i)ort  media  to  meet  State  and  Federal  emphases  on  career  education, 
middle  grade  skills,  drug  abuse,  ecology,  e^rly  childhood  education,  culturally 
disadvantaged,  and  reading  are  needed. 

TITLE  III  OF  THE  ELKMKNTAKY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT 

Title  Til  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  is  the  most  effec- 
tive force  in  North  Carolina  for  constriictive  change  in  public  education.  The 
research  and  development  capital  (.$23,904,687)-  provided  through  Title  III 
since  1905  has  made  it  possible  for  90  local  educational  agencies  to  develop 
more  effective  educational  practices  in  their  systems.  Many  systems  have  de- 
voloped  more  effective  management  and  leadership  procedures.  Others  have 
developed  innovative  educational  practices  for  improving,  numerous  instruc- 
tional pi'ograms.  We  have  also  developed  more  effective  procedures  for  acquir- 
ing or  providing  human  support  services  such  as  health  services,  guidance  and 
counseling  services,  and  social  services. 

The  effects  of  the  development  which  occurred  in  00  local  systems  were  by 
no  means  confined  to  those  original  sites.  We  have  seen  the  stimulating  effect 
on  educators  in  other  local  systems.  Title  III  activities  have  created  in  North 
Carolina  a  very  apparent  climate  for  planned,  constructive  change.  Many  new 
ideas  discussed  in  education  today-  -  ."oncepts  such  as  accountability,  manage- 
ment by  objectives,  needs  assessment,  and  evaluation — were  developed  and 
tried  out  in  Title  III  projects  long  before  they  became  a  part  of  our  popular 
vocabulary. 

At  this  time,  that  climate  for  change  is  vibrantly  alive.  Edi^cators  are  ready 
for  change;  parents,  children,  youth  and  other  citizens  are  expecting  change; 
governing  bodies  are  even  mandating  change.  It  does  not  seem  reasonable  to 
•expect  a  business  as  big  and  as  complicated  as  education  to  maintain  a  func- 
tioning system  and  create  change  without  providing  research  and  development 
funds. 

It  is  critically  important  and  clearly  in  the  national  intere.st  to  keep  the 
climate  for  educational  change  alive  by  contim;Sng  Title  III  of  the  Elementary 
-.and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

TITLE  V  OF  THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT 

Tn  his  book.  Shaping  Education  Policy,  Dr.  James  B.  Conant  emphasized, 
**thaf  the  future  welfare  of  our  puUio  sohoola  wiU  he  promoted  6j/  the  orgarv- 
isation  of  ecDccllent  state  departments  of  cduention"  The  President's  Commis- 
sion on  School  Finance  in  its  report,  SCHOOLS,  PEOPIiE  AND  MONEY— 
The  Need  for  Educational  Reform,  stated  that,  **t7ie  power  to  reform  edueation 
in  Ajn erica  lies  mainly  with  the  States.''  In  agreeing  completely  with  the 
above  statements,  we  strongly  believe  also  that  the  attitude  with  which  a  state 
education  agency  assumes  its  authority  and  responsibilities  determines  to  a 
•great  extent,  the  success  of  programs  jointly  administered  by  local  education 
agencies,  state  education  agencie.s,  and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  Obviously, 
there  must  be  cooperation  among  the  various  levels  of  government  in  adminis- 
tering federal  j}rogj;ams.  even  though  the  state  education  agency  is  expected 
to  give  strong  leax1er.c?hip  to  local  education  agencies.  Our  testimony  in  behalf 
•of  Title  V,  Part  A.  Section  503  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  has  lireen  developed  around  this  philosophy. 

*  Title  V,  Part  A  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  provides 
to  the  North  Carolina  State  Education  Agency  to  stimulate  and  assist 
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in  .strcngUieiiing  its  loadersliiiJ  resources.  AVliilc  tlie  reguhitions  under  whUrlii 
the  prograju  is  nperatcd  have  undergone  minor  ehtiuges  since  its  ineei>tiou,  it 
has  eontributed  iiuniensurably  to  improving  the  leadership  eapabililies  of  per- 
sonnel in  ihe  North  Carolina  JState  Kduealiun  Ageiic}-.  Funds  provided  under 
Part  A,  Title  V  have  alluweO.  the  IState  agency  to  begin  reorganization  to  pro- 
vide services  complementary  to  Uiose  which  can  be  provided  under  administra- 
tive funds  for  categorical  programs,  to  shore-up  weak  areas,  to  begin  new 
services  which  are  iiecHied  because  of  changing  demands  in  education,  and  to 
provide  staff  development  for  ytate  agency  peri^ounel. 

Since  January,  IDGD,  the  State  Kducation  Agency  has  been  re<>rganized,  witi? 
niucli  of  the  implementation  being  possible  through  Title  V,  Pa;*t  A.  One  of 
the  pressing  needs  determined  by  tlie  State  Edueation  Agency  stalT  was  in  the 
area  of  research  and  evaluation.  The  FY  IDUD  project  included  an  activity  to 
provide  a  small  staff  for  research  and  evaluation.  With  the  aid  of  tliis  seed 
money,  the  State  Education  Agency  was  able  to  to  .secure  Slate  legislative 
funds  to  establish  a  position  for  an  assistant  superintendent  to  direct  a  com- 
ponent of  -'llcsearch  and  Development."  It  is  our  contention,  therefore,  that. 
Title  V  funds  not  only  have  i>rovided  new  services  but  al.so  have  played  a 
vital  part  in  making  po.ssible  increased  and  supplementary  Sua?'*  funds  for 
needed  activities. 

Ill  reeeut  years  the  need  for  improving  management  and  leadership  in  educa- 
tion has  definitely  L>eeiJ.  fell.  Title  V  has  provided  seed  money  for  tlie  improve- 
ment of  management  capabilities  annmg  personnel  of  the  State  Educati(m 
Agency  staff  as  well  as-  among  stafl!  members  in  local  education  agend\jrS.  In 
the  FY  1071  project  the  State  Education  Agency  included  an  activity  f(»r  de- 
termining the  feasibility  of  utilisiing  action-oriented  nmnagcment  development 
in  a  program  to  train  personnel  in  the  State  Education  Agency  as  well  as 
those  in  local  education  agencies.  Since  that  time  the  North  Carolina  State 
Education  Agency  has  prepared  requests  for  additional  funds,  not  only  from 
the  State  Legislature  but  also  from  other  federal  programs  for  improving  the 
leadership  capabilities  of  personnel  who  manage  educational  programs.  The 
State  Education  Agency  staff  in  North  Carolina  has  participated  in  a  program 
contracted  ))y  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  with  the  American  Manaicmient 
Association  to  study  management  procedures  used  by  industry;  ii^  an  effort  to 
cleLerniine  if  some  of  these  procedures  may  be  adapated  to  educational  man- 
agement. 

The  North  Carolina  State  Education  Agency  is  also  participating  in  the 
National  Program  for  Edq^iational  Leadership  (NX'EL),  which  provide.s  funds 
for  identifying  leaders  in  business  and  industry  who  will  study  and  serve  in- 
ternships prior  to  becoming  educational  leaders  and/or  nmnagers.  In  spite  of 
these  efforts,  the  need  for  further  improvement  in  manageniont  capabilities 
still  exists.  The  State  Education  Agency  has  received  fund.s  from  the  U,S. 
Oiiice  of  Education  for  the  purpose  of  training  planner.s  who  will  give  teclnUcai 
assistance  to  local  education  agency  personnel  as  they  plan  their  education  and 
leadership  programs.  _ 

Title  V  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  has  provided  funds 
during  the  past  four  years  to  improve  tiie  services  of  the  State  Education 
Agency  through  better  coordination  of  federr.l  programs,  to  improve  manage- 
ment capabilities,  to  provide  summer  intern  programs  for  young  persons  who 
may  upon  graduation  from  a  university  go  into  education,  to  hnprove  dis.seini- 
nation  of  education  infornmtlon  to  local  education  agencies,  to  establish  and 
improve  service?  in  research  and  development,  to  impro^^e  personnel  services, 
and  to  assist  in  establishing  a  management  infonnation  system.  In  our  effort 
to  provide  needed  services  under  Title  V,  the  North  Carolina  State  Education 
Agency  employed  two  persons  in  the  agoney  to  work  with  parents  of  econonii- 
cally  deprived  children.  It  has  alrvays  been  our  policy  to  Mse  funds  from  dif- 
ferent sources  to  provide  overall  services.  It  was  our  understanding  thct  per- 
sonnel could  not  be  provided  under  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Se^ndary 
Education  Act  to  work  with  parents  of  the  disadvantaged  through  our  De- 
partment of  Community  .Colleges;  therefore,  Title  V  funds  were  directed  to 
meet  this  need.  It  is  o«r  contention  that  the  programs,  activities,  and  projec*:s 
established  by  North  Carolina  under  Title. V,  Part  A  have  allowed  the  agency 
to  move  toward  effective  reorganization,  decentralization,  and  realistic  innova- 
tion with  federal  funds.  fSee  Exhihit  No,  G) 

While  all  of  the  the  activities  listed  in  the  above  exhibit  as  well  as  other.^ 
_^liave  been  initiated  and  expanded  with  Title  Y  monies,  much  of  the  money 
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avuihible  to  the  State  lias  been  obligated  for  the  assumption  olf  activities  set 
up  .since  FV  11)59  under  Titles  III  and  X  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  Kor  exaniph?,  in  F3l  1U08  Congress  di<l  not  appropriate  funds  for  super- 
visory ami  relalcd  services  under  Title  III  of  tlie  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  Since  tlie  HUita  Education  Agency  at  tliat  time  had  eigld  jen  persons  em- 
ployed to  provide  supervisory  services  in  the  areas  of  scieace,  mall leam tics, 
modern  ftjreigu  languages,  Englisli-reading,  social  studie^'^,  audiovisual  and 
library  services,  the  U.S.  OJIice  of  EducaC^on  reconnnended  that  these  per- 
.sonnol  CMJuId  be  supported  through  tlie  Elementary  and  »Sec<yndary  Education 
Act,  Title  V.  As  a  result,  the  State  Education  Agency  is  using  Title  V  fuiids 
to  support  statistical  services  fonnerly  under  tlie  National  Defense  Education 
Act— Title  X,  AltJiougJi  the  State  Edacation  Agency  retained  the  StiJe  nialch- 
iug  funds  used  to  support  these  activities,  more  than  $200  thousand  of  the 
State's  nllotmeut  Is  being  used  at  the  rccoinmendation  of  the  U.S.  Oliice  of 
Education  to  support  services  which  have  been  available  from  the  State  Edu- 
cation Agency  to  local  education  ajjencies  since  10(51). 

For  tlie  past  several  years,  each  slate  education  agency  in  the  Nation  has 
received  $90  tliousand  for  planning  and  evaluation  under  Section  402,  Title  IV 
of  the  Getierul  Education  Provisions  (P.  h.  90-247  enacted  in  1908.  After  this 
year  these  funds  will  no  longer  be  available  to  state,  education  agencies.  In 
order  to  continue  this  innwrtant  effort,  these  activities  should  his  picked  up 
under  I'art  C,  Title  V  for  streugtheuing  state  education  ageiieies.  Part  C,  Title 
V  wonid  also  provide  grants  to  local  eC  :.:iation  agencies  for  the  purijose  of 
developing  compreUeusive  educational  planning  and  evaluation.  The  Part  C, 
Title  V  program  is  urgently  jitvd  to  fund  phnining  and  evaluation  prograuLS 
in  the  state  education  agencies  and  the  local  education  agencies. 

The  administration's  federal  domestic  budget  retiuest  recommended  termina- 
tion of  Title  V  of  the  Klement^iry  and  Secondary  Education  Act  in  FY  1074.  It 
is  our  belief  tJiat  Title  Y  should  not  oJily  be  continued  but  tJiat  it  Bhoiild  be> 
fuudetl  at  a  higher  level  to  include  funds  for  assessment,  planning,  evaluation 
and  delivery  of  needed  services  to  the  local  education  agencies. 

BTUDY  OP  LATE  FUNDING  OF  ELEMENTAUY  AND  SECONDAUY- EDUCATION  PROGBAMS 

Our  stalf  was  quite  interested  in  Title  III  of  U.  R.  69  wliieU  directs  the- 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  nmke  a  study  of  tlie  extent  to  which  late  fund- 
ing of  federal  programs  handicaps  planning  and  assessment  of  program  objec- 
tives in  elementary  and  secondary  education  programs.  It  is  our  philosophy 
that  educ^ition  programs  should  be  funded  some  time  duri  Mg  January  or 
February' prior  to  tlie  ycai-  in  \\ir>M  the  programs  will  operate.  The  public  is 
demanding  aecountability  for  funds  yhich  are  exi^ended  to  improve  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  it  is  imj.^ssible  to  evaluate  a  program  unless  one 
has  adequate  time  to  plan  the  pro^p-am  dm\  the  -AStrument  whicli  will  be  used 
to  measure  the  achievement  of  the  students  involved  in  the  educational  activity. 
In  order  to  be  jjccountable  for  funds  expended  in  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  it  is  imperative  that  the  local  education  agencies  and  state  educa- 
tion agencies  have  early  funding  of  the  education  program. 

It  is  further  our  philosophy  tliat  any  large  hew  prografias  which  are  author- 
ize<l  hy  the  federal  govermneiit  for  state  education  agencies  and  local  education 
agencies  should  receive  partial  funding  for  approximately  one  year,  tiiereby 
giving  time  to  plan  programs  and  methods  of  implementing  and  evaluating 
activities  in  the  area  of  elementary  and  secondary  education.  For  example, 
many  of  the  exceptions  taken  during  audits  of  Title  I  activities  involve  pro- 
grams develo])ed  in  the  implementation  of  programs  for  the  disadvantaged 
during  the  middle  of  FY  19C6.  If  limited  planning  funds  had  been  made  avail- 
able during  the  first  year,  it  js  our  belief  that  the  local  education  agencies 
and  state  education  agency  staffs  could  have  tooled-up  for  the  full  appropria- 
tion in  TY  1967. 


In  conclusion  we  believe  that  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
programs  should  be  continued  as  categorical  support.  We  see  no  justification 
for  redirecting  programs  which  are  fulfilling  their  stated  purposes. 

The  Administratioi-'^j .  budget  request  proposed  reduction  and  support  for 
Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  termination  of 
support  for  library  materials  under  Title  II  of  the.  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  termination  of  support  for  improving  state  education  agencies. 
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"under  Title  V,  Purt  A  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  and 
temunation  of  support  for  planning  and  evaluation  activities  under  Section  402 
of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act  and  Title  V,  Part  C  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  The  schools  of  the  nation  have  continued  to 
improve  during  the  past  decade.  We  owe  it  to  the  young  people  of  our  nnt'wn 
to  provide  better  educational  programs  through  additional  support  from  Federal 
funds. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  your  Committee  will  recommend  authorizing 
legislation  to  continue  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act  Programs, 

Let  me  thank  you  again  for  allowing  me  to  share  with  you  our  opinions  con- 
cerning the  programs  included  in  H.  R.  CO. 

Exhilit  A 

North  Carolina  Nkeds  Assessment — Instructional  iMmcATioris 

DIVISlOi^  OP  COMPENSATOKY  EDUCATION 

N'.C.  Sixth  graders  are  below  national  norm  on  each  basic  skill  assessed. 
K.C.  sixth  graders  performed  best  in  math  and  most  poorly  in  vocabulary. 
N.C.  means  are  7-9  points  lower  than  the  national  means. 
N.C.  Title  I  participant  means  are  14  to  18  points  lower  than  tlie  national 
Tnenns. 

N.C.  has  far  too  many  students  who  are  one  or  more  years  below  grade  level 
(about  50  percent  as  compared  to  30  percent  nationally), 

N.C.  has  far  too  few  students  who  are  above  grade  level  (about  30  percent 
as  compared  to  50  nationally). 

N.C.  must  devise  strategies  for  substantially  reducing  the  numbers  of  students 
who  are  below  grade  level  and  for  substantially  increasing  the  numbers  wlio  are 
at  or  above  grade  level. 

N.C.  must  provide  an  improved  basic  instructional  program  for  each  student 
as  well  as  provide  an  imi>roved  Compensatory  Program  for  thc»?5e  who  are  most 
educationally  deprived. 

N.C.  sixth  grade  teachers  seem  to  have  underestimated  the  need  for  remedia- 
tion. They  reported  39  percent  of  the  students  have  remedial  need.  Assessment 
results  indicate  up  to  50  percent  have  remedial  need. 

N.C.  assessment  report  indicates  that  27  percent  of  the  sixth  grado.rs  are 
receiving  remedial  attention  from  Title  I  and  non-Title  I  resources, 

N.C.  needs  to  find  a  way  to  provide  remedial  attention  to  an  additional  12 
to  23  percent  of  the  sixth  graders, 

N.C.  needs  to  encourage  instructional  leaders  In  each  basic  skills  area  to 
deveio  both  compensatory  and  basic  objectives  and  to  devise  strategies  to 
accc  ^i/iidh  those  objectives. 

Exliihit  B  ' 

13XCEKPTS  From  North  Carolina  FY  1972  Titlt?  I,  ESEA  E^^\LUATI0N  Rei»ort 

INTRODUCTION 

The  FT-72  evaluation  reports  from  the  LEAs,  basi^d  on  xnt  an  score  data  from 
•pre  and  post  tests  alministered  7  or  8  raonth.^j  apart  in  Ff-72  shelved  sub- 
stantial gains,  when  tl?e  sflime  students  were  tested. 

gbades  1-3 

Title  I  participants  in  the  following  units  gained  from  7  to  10  months  in 
reading  In  grades  1  through  3:  Alamcice,  Anron,  Brunswick,  l>urke,  Carbarrus, 
Caldwell,  Carteret,  Cherokee,  Cleveland,  Cumberland,  Lenoir,  Martin,  McDowell, 
Pamlico,  Randolph,  St.  Pauls,  Madison-Mayodan,  Rowan,  Clinton,  Union,  (A 
total  of  20  units) 

Title  I  participants  in  the  following  units  gained  more  than  1  year  in  reading 
in  grades  1  thrc  ugh  3:  Kannapolis,  Dare,  Davidson,  Pender,  Wake,  (A  total  oi 
5  units) 

GRADES  4-0  / 

Title  I  participants  in  the  following  uni^:s  gained  i'rom  7  to  10  months  In 
readinr  in  grades  4-6:  Cherokee, ;  Cumberland,  Edgecombe,  Graham,  Halifax, 
Johnston,  Jjonoir  County,  Moore,  Pamlico,  Randolph,  Red  Springs,  Rowan, 
Sampson,  Clinton,  Union.  {15  units) 

'  Title  I  participants' in  the  following  unit^  gained  more  than  1  year  in  read- 
ing in  grades  4  through  6:  Alamance,  Anson,  Craven,  Dare,  Pender  and  Wake. 
Q  units) 
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GBADSB  7-9 

Title  I  participants  in  these  units  gaiiiwl  from  7  to  10  moutlis  hi  reading  lu 
grades  7-0:  Ciu'teret,  Cumberland,  Kilgecombe,  Johnston,  Moore,  Northampton, 
Puhilico,  liuuUoliJh,  and  Wake.  (9  unites) 

Title  I  purt'x'ipnuts  in  these  units  gauied  above  one  .voar  (10  months)  in 
rwidhig  iij  gnides  7-l>;  Ahiuiance,  Anson,  Craven,  Lenoir  County,  Pender,  lied 
Springs,  Itowan.  (7  units) 

See  the  following  table. 


UNcTS  WITH  SUBSTANTIAL  GAINS  IN  READING,  FISCAL  YEAR  I972-GH>DES  I  TD  9 


Grades  1  to  J  4  to  6  7  to  9 


7  to  10  months       U  up  7tolOnioiitlis      11  up     7tolOnionths       11  up* 

Alamance   .  _       x    X  .  <  -  .  X 

Anson..    X  -.1  X   X 

Brunswick   X         -   _   .   , 

Curke  X  I  I  

Cabarrus     X  

Kannapolis   X  -  

Caf  dwell   X   -  

Carteret.  _   X   -   X   

Cherokee   X    X   _ 

Cleveland   X  _  

Craven  :.   X    X 

Cumberland   X    X    X   

Dare    X    X   

Davidson  _   X   

Edgecombe  X .....l./.V.. X  ' 

Graham.   x  

Halifax   X   

Johnston   X    X   

Lenoir  County   X    X    X 

Martin   X   

McDowell  1   X    

Moore   'x     "   X  —II  

Northampton   X 

Pamlico  X    X       -..I...III-       X   - 

Pender.   X    X   —  X 

Randolph   X    X   X   - 

Red  Springs   X       -    X 

St.  Pauls   X  

Madison-Mayodan   X    -   

Rowan   X    X    X 

Sampson  _   X   - 

Clinton   X    X    X   

Unton   X    X  

Wake   X    X  X   


MasJiiUt  0 

ACTIOTIES  SUPPOKTED  BY  TlTLB  V,  pABT  A,  ESEA  Ilf  THE 

NoiixH  Cabouna  State  Education  Agenct 

To  Improve  Management  Capabilities  of  the  Sto^  Merabers  of  the  State- 
Education  Agency. 

To  Provide  for  the  Expansion  ant?.  Strengthen'r^^j  of  Services  to  Non-Public 
Seliools. 

To  Provide  More  Effectivt  Coor?tlnation  of  h:^^  Aerograms  at  the  State 
Education  Agency  and  Local  Educa/^ion  Agency  Lt)**  i^:. 

To  Improve  Dissemination  of  Educational  Inform- ?  lon  t/  Local  Education. 
Agencies  and  to  the  Public. 

To  Improve  Staff  Development  Activities  in  North  Carolina. 

To  Use  Student  Interns  in  the  Stj^te  Education  Agency* 

To  Provide  ERIC  Services. 

To  Provide  Research,  I^evelopment  and  Planning. 

To  Provid^>  additional  State  level  seiTices  to  Local  Education  Agencies  and* 
supportative  service.'?  for  ^he  State  Education  Agency  in  the  area  of  materials 
production  and  equipment  evaluation. 

To  Provide  Learning  Materials  Examination  Program,  Center  for  Learning 
Re,=^oiircec  and  Educational  Media  Mobile. 

To  Provide  State  Level  Supervision  for  Acadmic  Subject  Areas— Natural 
Sciences,  Maf^iematics,  Sodal  Sciences,  Modem  Foreign  Languages,  English  & 
Reading,  Indui^trial  Arts,  and  Art?  and  Humanities. 
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To  Proviflo  a  Task  Force  for  Stndent  Involvement 

To  Increase  the  Competencies  of  tlie  Members  of  the  Staff  of  the  State  Edu- 
cation Ajrency  and  to  Increase  tlie-Sen'ices  of  the  State  Education  Agency  to 
Local  Education  Apencios. 

To  Provide  for  More  Effective  Collection  and  Dissemination  of  Daf  a  Through 
Expandel  Statistical  Sen^ices  (Part  A). 

To  Pr  ride  for  More  Effective  Collection  and  Dissemination  of  Data  Througli 
Expandba  Stiitistical  Servicers  (Part  B). 

To  Improve  Necessary  Accounting  Services  and  Continue  to  Provide  Increased 
and  More  Effective  Collection  and  Dissenu nation  of  Fiscal  ami  Planning  Levels 
of  Information. 

To  Provide  additional  Professional  Personnel  Services  for  the. State  Educa- 
tion Agency  in  the  Areas  of  Recniitment,  Interviewing,  Evaluation,  Placement, 
and  New  Employee  Orientation, 

To  Improve  the  Services  of  the  Stite  Education  Agency  in  SupenMsing  the 
Education  of  Parents  of  Economically  Disadvantaged  and  Educationally  De- 
l)r)ved  Youth. 

To  Improve  coordination  of  the  Divisions  of  Federal- State  Relations,  Human 
Relations,  and  Pupil  Personnel  Services,  as  well  as  Student  Affairs  and  Ath- 
letics. 

To  Accomplish  Miniaturization  of  State  Personnel  Records  for  All  N.C.  Cer- 
tificated Personnel. 

To  Improve  Uudcrstauding  Among  the  State  Education  Agency,  Groups  of 
Teachers,  Administrators  and  the  Lay  Public  in  the  Field  of  Public  Affairs. 

Mr.  Strotiiku,  Wc  would  like  to  talk  a  minute  aliout  some  of  the 
problems  we  mi^^lit  have.  First  of  all,  we  looked  at  the  Coiii^rossional 
priorities,  and  we  came  up  wiMi  some  State  priorities  to  coincide  with 
the  Congressional  priorities.  The  problem  is  that,  in  many  instances, 
the  similarity  between  Congressional  legislation  and  the  guidelines 
as  cmitnally  implemented  is  purely  coincidental,  and  I  don't  mean 
to  be  ugly  about  that. 

You  have  heard  many  education  horror  stories,  b  it  a  lot  of  good 
things  are  Jiappening  in  North  Carolina  with  Federil  mone3^ 

Ahmher  ove,  Jiimftn  relations.  Federal  money  has  meant  the  differ- 
ence in  North  Carolina  between  moving  bodies  and  moving  minds. 
The  law  requires  that  the  bodies  be  moved.  Federal  money  has 
allowed  us  to  move  the  minds.  At  the  present  time,  we  are  working 
on  a  .theory  called  30  and  1,  that  is  ho  students  and  one  teacher. 
Federal  money  has  enabled  ns  to  do  that. 

Two,  Earhj  chUdhood  edncation^  I  know  that  this  is  a  priority  in 
which  each  of  you  has  great  interest.  Our  title  I  and  II  money,  as 
described  in  the  House  Bill  (]9,  allows  us  to  work  with  these  kids. 
It  is  $60  TuilliorL  in  North  Carolina  that  goes  for  title  I,  for  dis- 
advantaged kids,  for  kids  that  are  behind  1  or  2  yeare. 

And  Mr.  Joe  Webb  and  Harold  Webt  are  here.  They  are  not 
brothers,  but  they  work  very  closely  together.  Title  II  in  early  child- 
hood education.  Title  II  stretches  the  imagination.  We  know  that 
in  order  to  teach  a  child  properly,  we  should  take  him  to  the  place 
we  are  discnssing.  If  we  cannot  carry  them  there,  then  a  model  is 
good.  The  film  strip,  the  materials,  'the~library  materials  that  we 
have  have  moved  our  libraries  from  substandard  libraries  to  libraries 
that  are  accredited  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
and  if  we  can  continue  this  money  for  5  years,  we  believe  that  all  of 
.the  libraries  in  Nprth  Carolina  will  be  accredited  by  the  Southern 
Association  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges. 

The  third  priority  that  you  have  talked  about  is,  managemmt  hy 
.objectwex<.  We  have  our  management  money  which  comes  out  of 
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title  V.  This  is  leadersliip  money.  This  is  planning  money  in  North 
Carolina.  This  provides  tlie  cutting  edge  for  the  State  agency  and 
helps  us  tremendously  as  we  try  to  move  forward. 

The  fourth  thing  that  you  addressed  yourself  to  is  career  education-. 
Superintendent  Phillips" has  named  a  task  force  at  the  State  level, 
headed  by  George  Kahdy,  one  of  his  most  capable  assistants,  to 
develop  a  State  plan  for  career  education  that  will  coijicide  with 
the  priorities  you  have  here. 

I  believe  Congressman  Pucinsid  drafted  the  original  bill.  We 
worked  with  him  at  length  attempting  to  adjust  our  priorities  to 
coincide  wjth  vour  wcll-formuhited  interests.  To  us  in  North  Carolina 
it  is  absolitfel^  necessary  tliat  House  Bill  69  go  through.  We  cannot 
operate  in  terins  of'  current  goals  wit}iout  it. 

Number  one,  I  thiiik  *hat  until  1965,  North  Carolina  was  perhaps 
getting  $20  million  or  -something  like  that.  Since  that  time,  it  has 
moved  up  to  $140  million.  At  tlie  present  time,  wc  are  cranked  up, 
and  we  can  account  for  your  money.  This  is  one  of  the  few  times 
we  have  been  able  to  do  that. 

We  did  the  evaluation  of  your  title  IV  money.  I  think  Secretary 
Shultz  or  Seci-etary  of  Treasur}^  sent  Ed  Morgan  and  Jim  Clawson 
down,  and  we  did  an  extensive  survey  on  title  IV  money  to  see 
how  it  AVorked,  and  we  were  i^leased. 

Title  I  money,  it  is  imperative  that  we  get  it.  It  is  imperative  that 
wo  get  the  same  amount  this  year  that  vre  had  last  year.  I  get  the 
feeling  that  since  we  have  gone  this  far  that  people  are  saving  let's 
i^ull  oui'sel  vcs  up  by  our  boot  straps. 

There  are  mjjny  kids  in  Norl:h  Carolina  that  don't  have  boots 
still,  and  we  can't  do  it  that  way.  Title  II,  would  move  our  libra rieis 
from  substandard  libraries  to  accredited  libraries.  We  have  to  have 
title  II  money.  Title  V  money  is  the  cutting  edge.  This  is  the  money 
that .  comes  .'to  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instniction  to 
strengthen  the  administnxtion  of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

There  again,  let  me  i*eiterntc,  this  moves  North  Carolina  from  a 
regulatory  agency  to  an  a^xncy  of  leadership  and  motivation.  We 
think  that  is  absolutely  neco^if iry.  We  are  trying  to  beef  up  viur 
management  if  we  possibly  cai3,  and  in  our  management  objectives 
^e  are  telling  you  that  we  have  a  plan  to  use  your  money,  and  we 
Tvill  be  held  accountable  for  this  money. 

We  say  that  you  give  us  so  many  dollars,  we  should  ^je  at  this 
place.  We  hope  to  lie  able  to  tell  you  at  any  point  along  the  line 
how  we  have  used  the  money,  whether  we  are  ahead  or  behind,  and 
the  reason  for  that. 

To  sum  up  very  frankly,/if  there  is  some  way  that  you  cf*n  give 
MS  House  Bill  69,  give  us  the  materials  and  tools  and  the  law.  We 
will  give  you  a  good  school  system  in  North  Carolina.  I  thank  you 
for  allowing  us  this  time.  We  would  invite  any  questions  that  you 
have.  ^     .  , 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  QuiE.  I  will- yield    Mr.  Foi*sythe. 

Mr.  FoR&YTHE.  Thank  you  very  much,  and  thank  you  for  your 
statement:  and  your  message. 

You  did  not  comment  at  all  on  the  proposals  of  revemie  shaiing 
O  "eu  of  the  categorical  jjrograms*:  I  am  wondering  if  you  feel, 
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as  has  been  exin^ss&d  by  many,  that  there  is  just  no  way  that  ther 
State  can  adjniiiistcr  tlicso  funds  in  a  way  to  deliver  the'exoellence 
in  education  whicli  you  Sj^eak  so  well  of  here. 

Mr.  Stj^otiieu.  We  have,  not  seen  a  coi:>y  of  the  special  revenue 
sharing  bill.  We  have  a  strange  feeling  that  we  are  dohig  a  real 
good  job  the  way  it  is  goihg  now,  and  we  would  hope  that  you 
would  not  change  the  vehicle  at  this  date. 

Give  us  several  years  ai>d  lead  time  to  look  at  it  and  look  at  the 
delivery  system.  Wo  don't  know  what  it  would  be,  and  >ve  fear  it  a 
'-vtlo  bit  right  now." 

Mr.  FoRSYTiiE.  Tiiank  you  vei  y  mucli. 

Mr.  FoiiD.  TVhat-  is  the  iDroseiit  rate  of  State  versus  local  support:  in 
North  Carciina?  Isn't  more  than  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  elei  lentary 
and  secondary  education  paid  from  the  State  level? 

Mr.  Strotheu.  I  think  it  is  70  State,  17  Federal,  and  the  other 
would  be  13  percent  local  effort. 

Mr.  Foim.  So  only  13  percent  of  the  total  budget  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education  is  coming  from  local  resources  at  the  i^resent 
time  ? 

Mr,  Strotiier.  Yes,  sir,  and  we  have  a  bill  now.  Congressman. 

Mr.  Ford.  That  makes  you  unique  when  measured  against  the 
majority  of  the  other  States,  in  that  you  have  a  tradition  in  North 
Carolina  o^  State  adniinistration  and  State  funding,  as  contrasted 
with  the  msWe  prevalent  tradition  across  the  country  of  local  financ- 
ing, local  control,  which  makes  it  very  difficult  for  State  administra- 
tors in  many  States  to  get  the  cooperation  of  all  or  a  majority  of 
their  school  districts  and  programs  such  as  some  of^those  you  have 
outlined  here. 

The  beauty,  I  w^ould  like  to  believe,  to  be  foimd  in  this  legislation* 
in  its  entire  history  is  that  it  accommodat<;'5  itself  to  the  Michigan- 
tradition  of  local  funding  and  local  control. 

I  would  not  want  to  sec  that  balance  tipped.  The  concern  that 
.some  of  us  have  is  that,  whct]ier  you  call  it  block  grants  as  they 
.  were  calling  it  a  few  years  ago  or  educational  r<i  >enue  sliaring,  as 
you  tip  that  balance  in  the  direction  of  State  control  in  a  State  like 
mine,  you  are  looking  for  a  revolution. 

We  have  a  great  State  superintendent,  but  you  can  do  things  in 
North  Carolina  thac  ho  would  never  get  away  with  it  in  name  of 
good  education,  because  our  traditions  are  different. 

I  think  maybe  in  Mr.  Quie's  State  it  is  the  same  way.  So,  that 
is  the  reason  for  tlie  concern  that  many  peciple  have  about  rigidly 
coming  down  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  tbe  s/raggle  that  is  going 
on  across  tlie  country  between  State  and  local  »-4iucators  about  who 
is  going  to  have  the  most  to  say. 

The  Federal  Government  gets  into  this  with  its  giudelines.  Soine 
of  us  are  concerned  about  a  change  in  the  pattern  of  the  use  of  title  I 
fimds  that  seems  to  be  taking  iplme  as  a  result  of  the  enforcement 
of  old  guidelines  in  a  different  way  than  they  were  enforced  in  the 
past. 

Under  the  name  of  concentration  of  funds,  for  example,  we  are 
informed  that  many  school  administrators  have  been  forced  into  a 
position  of  putting  an  interpretation  on  the  current  guidelines  that 
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cluklron  actnally  liave  to  bo  ?opa)'atod  mt  as  oconomically  dij^ad- 
vimtaged  in  oi'doi'  to  participate  in  title  I  pvdpi'ams  or  tlic  school 
people,  as  an  altci'nativc>  face  the  imssiliility  of  being  told  that  they 
have  used  title  I  funds  in  an  nnanthorized  way. 

In^  othei'  -words,  if  you  contaminate  a  class  ^vith  educationally 
dcprivod  chiklrcMi  who'ai'e  not.  economically  deprived,  you  may  be 
told  that  >vas  an  improper  use  of  the  funds  because  you' did  not  use 
that  economic  measure.  Is  that  coiTCct? 

Mr.  Strotiikr,  Yes.. 

Mr.  FoKD.  Could  you  tell  us  what  effect  this  ha?^  had  on  youv  ability 
to  use  title  I  funds'  as  you  would  see  lit  in  Nor-Ji  Carolina? 

5Ir.  Sthotjii:u.  I  would  like  for  Harold  Webb,  director  of  title  I  to 
answer  that,  and  tJien  I  waut  to  have  a  iniiuite  or  two  on  tliat,  too. 

'Mr.  Hakoli)  Wkbi?.  Some  of  this  has  come  about  in  North  Carolina, 
:and  possibly  in  other  States,  because  of  certain  interpretations  <placGvi 
upon  regnhition.  by  our  recejit  Fedei'al  audits.  Howevoi',  it  Jias  j)nt 
lis  in  a  position  to  seolc  for  new  ways  to  treat  the  disadvautaj2:ed — 
in  many  cases  within  the  rep:ular  classroom — by  providing!;  various 
kinds  of  snpjioit  persomiel  in  liew  of  ])ulling  youngsters  out.  We 
have  moved  f  rom  the  pullout  situation  throughout  the  State  to  other 
variations  of  ^.tilizing  personnel  paid  fi'om  title  I, 

Mr.  FoKi).  You  have  been  in  the  program  8  years,  ^^^le)l  did  you 
lia^'c  to  start  this  separating  out  of  tlie  children  by  jn'ogram? 

Ml'.  IIauold  Wnim.  I  have  only  been  in  the  pi'ogram  8  yoai's;  but 
I  would  say  al)out  the  second  or  third  yeai'  as  guidelines  l^egan  to 
•change  or  as  guidelines  coniijig  down  the  pike  seemed  to  be  nitlier 
^lear. 

Mr.  FoT^n.  So,  what  you  are  suggesting  is  tliat,  over  a  ]xu*iod  of 
time,  succeeding  adnilnistratoi's  in  the  Office  of  Education  have  con- 
tinued in  the  directio]i  of  requiring  economic  tests  for  the  avaHability 
of  funds  for  qualification  for  the  i^rogi-am. 

Sir.  Harolp  ^Vki5!i.  To  my  knowledge,  at  tlie  moment  there  id  no 
I'equii-ement  on  utilizing  the  finids  on  the  basis  of  economics.  It  is 
froni  the  stahdpoirit  of  selecting  the  school.  But  I  think  there  has 
l3een  some  misundei^standins:  in  my  0])inion  by  many  administi'ators. 

We  huvQi  a  message  that  we  have  attempted  for  the  last  Z  yeai's 
to  get  across,  that  once  you  identify  a  school  because  of  its  high 
<ioncentration  of  ])ovei'ty,  let's  tempovai-ily  foi'get  about  the  economics 
tnul  let/s  uiove  in  and  measure  education  deprivation  as  best  wc 
-ci  ,1  and  S(?\     those  youngsters  who  are  2  or  3  years  beJiiud. 

^Mr,  Forr  You  ai*e  talking  about  a  special  school  as  distinguished 
from  a  scl**ool  district? 

Mr. . Harold  Wkj^r.  Yes;  wlie'n  i^.  conies  to  actnally  utilizing  the 
.funds.  But  we  look  at  the  total  school  disti'ict  to  determine  which 
•schools     which  attendance  areas  in  which  to  concentrate  the  funds. 

Am  I  speaking  directly  to  your  question? 

Mr.  Ford.  Tiiat  is  wliat  ^.'^^e  are  afraid  was  hai>pening.  Mr.  Quie 
just  observed  a  little  while  ago  that  this  condition  flies  in  the  face 
of  the  Coleman  Report  saying  that  there  is  educational  advantage 
in  liaving  a  socio-economic  mix.  Then  we  turn  around  and  wvu'e  a 
regulation  telling  you  not  to  spend  the  money  on  the  child  who  has 
that  tool  available  to  liim  and  who  may  be  more  disadvantaged  than 
the  people  in  tlie  other  school. 
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So,  1  guess  the  best  deal  would  be  to  be  an  afllucnt  cliild  out 
numbered  in  school  by  poor  children.  Tlicn  wc  would  give  you  a 
chance  an  education,  hut  if  you  are  ii  poor  child  with  a  toagh. 
family  background  and  no  suppoit  at  liome  and  you  have  tJic  bad 
hick  to  share  for  a  few  hours  a  school,  not  necessarily  a  chissrooni, 
with  the  aiUuent  kids,  wc  are  not  going  to  help  you. 

That,  I  don't  think,  is  consistent  with  tlie  intention  of  this  legisla- 
tion. As  I  gather  from  you  and  otlier  people  who  have  preceded  you 
in  that  cliair,  this  is  tlie  ellect  tliat  our  current  method  of  admuiistra- 
tion  is  liaving. 

We  arc  forcing  you  into  that  kind  of  a  clioice. 

Mr.  Hauold  Weuh.  Let  mc  add  this.  I  am  not  really  totally  fa- 
miliar with  the  picture  beyond  North  Carolinaj  and  I  have  been  in 
the  pi*ogram  3  j^eai'S. 

However,  a  couple  of  significant  things  have  happened.  As  we  have 
gone  through  school  desegixigation  in  North  CarcJina.  if  you  go  bade 
3  yeai^  ago,  out  of  ,152  school  districts,  we  hal  about  8  school  dis- 
tricts qualifyijig  as  a  whole  because  of  tlic  equal  distribution  of 
poverty. 

But  now  that  we  have  gone  through  the  doRegregation  pmcess 
and,  this  lias  been  validated  by  census  data  using  the  contracting 
with  ui'banetics  here  in  AVashin^ton,  we  now  have  70  school  districts 
out  of  152  whei-c  the  district  qualii^es  as  a  w^hole  because  of  the  equal 
distribution  of  poverty. 

TJiis  has  also  g^^'en  us  a  more  fair  distribution  of  hetcrogeneras 
mix  of  youiigstoi'S.  In  that  maimer,  we  have  been  able  to  provide 
more  variety  and  mi.x  in  our  title  I  programs  in  recent  years,  a  fr.ct 
which  likely  did  not  exist  in  the  early  history  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Ford.  You  said  you  liad  something  to  say. 

Mr.  Stkotuek.  Yes;  it  bothers  me  that  we  have  had  to  identify 
and  isolate  to  put  us  in  compliance  with  title  J.  and  then  Office  of 
Civil  Rights  £i,ys  we  arc  not  hi  compliance  Avith  title  II.  I  would  like 
to  go  off  the  record. 

[Statement  off  the  record.] 

Mr.  ^onn.  Well,  the  concern  that  many  of  us  have  had  with  this 
auditing  process  is  that  the  auditing  process  is  serving  as  a  method 
of  implanting  i]i  scliool  administrators'  minds  a  direction  for  ad- 
ministration. 

That  set  off  letters  that  went  out  last  fall  f^ci'oss  the  country.  I  am 
familiar  with  the  one  that  went  to  North  Carolina,  which  at  the- 
same  time  hit  a  number  of  big  cities.  So  you  have  the  situation  that 
you  have  been  describing  in  a  city  like  Detroit,  where  you  haA^e  to 
go  in  and  piclc  a  speciiic  school  and  you  jump  over  all  kinds  of 
educationally  deprived  children  because  tbey  happen  to  be  in  a 
school  tliat  theoretically  does  not  have  any  cliildren  in  need,  because 
it  is  not  below  the  city  average  on  an  economic  basis. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  State  of  Michigan  has  made 
th<B  statement  sit*"ing  in  that'chair  that  he  believes  there  is  now  being 
practiced  by  Federal  dictate  a  form  of  discrimination  that  is  on  the 
face  more  invidious  than  racial  discrimination  that  grew  up  over  a 
long  period  of  time  because  it  is  so  deliberately  contriiecL  Yet  it 
seems  difficult  for  administrators  and  bureaucrats  to  understand  that 
the  s&irae  people  who  are  supposed  to  be  enforcing  title  VI  are 
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fostering  a  kind  of  discrimination  that  can  be  very  damaging  to  the- 
children  hivolved. 

1  hope  that  we  can  find  a  way,  wliile  we  are  passing  this  legisla- 
tion, to  free  you  and  other  administratoi'S  to  go  on  about  the  bushiess 
of  identifying  for  yourself  who  is  and  what  is  an  educationally  de- 
prived child. 

This  legislation  has  no  definition  of  that  term  in  it  at  all.  You  can 
search  the  debater  on  the  floor  and  every  time  someone  asked  us,, 
when  we  wei^e  de. mating,  "Wliat  is  an  educationally  deprived  child?", 
you  would  find  they  were  answered  with  a  question,  "What  do  you 
think  an  educationally  deprived  child  is?"  An  educationally  deprived 
child,  we  believed,  was  going  to  be  what  your  boss  and  the  people 
with  whom  he  works  at  the  State  level  believe  it  lo  be,  as  well  as 
what  the  teacher  in  the^one-rooni  schoolhouse  happens  to  believe  it 
to  be  in  her  area. 

Somebody  down  the  street  here  at  the  Office  of  Education  has 
taken  unto  themselves  power  that  we  never  presumed  to  take  upon 
ourselves  ^.n  passing  this  legislation  to  predetermine  what  an  edu- 
cationally deprived  child  was  and  define  it.  That  is  the.  effect  the- 
guidelines  seem  to  be  having,  as  they  are  writhig  directly  what  we 
deliberately  refuse  to  write  legislatively. 

1  suspect,  had  we  tried  to  do  what  the  Office  of  Education  is  now 
doing,  we  could  not  have  passed  it,  because  it  would-clearly  have  been 
on  its  face  an  attempt  for  Federal  cciitrol  of  a  khid  that  we  have  always , 
tried  to  avoid— federal  dictation-as  to  how  to  identify  your  children  s 
nocds. 

The  same  people  who  are  writing  the  legislation  saying  they  want 
to  free  us  from  the  strings  of  categorical  aid  are  writing  the  guidelines 
that  have  steel  cables  rather  than  stnng. 

I  have  noticed  also  that  North  Carolina  has  th c;  greatest  loss  of  low- 
income  students  of  any  State,  evidentally,  in  'i^ne  Nation.  Minnesota 
has  quite  a  loss  too.  Kentucky  has  quite  a  loss  as  the  chairman  well 
realizes. 

However,  I  should  also  point  out  that  I  counted  83  members  on  this 
committee,  30  6f  whom  come  from  States  which  will  receive  an  in- 
crease in  payments  if  we  leave  everything  along  and  use  the  1970* 
census. 

Eight  members  come  from  States  that  would  have  a  decrease.  So 
anybody  who  wanted  to  count  the  vote  can  imagine  how  things  would 
tuni  out.  I  happen  to  be  one  of  those  eight.  If  we  are  going  to  continue^ 
to  use  this  faulty  formr'  .i,  why  should  we  have  a  holdsafe  clause  which 
means  that  we  will  continue  to  fund  the  education  of  children  who- 
don't  exist  in  some  States,  and  thereby  not  fund  the  children  who  do 
exist  in  other  States  ? 

For  all  of  these  years  this  ormula  has  beeii  inequitable  arid  il  ise 
States  have  not  been  receiving  their  money.  Why  should  we  hold 
safe?  It  would  be  difficidt  if  you  increased  the  appropriations  and 
as  the  chairman  indicated,  it  would  take  $3  billion  in  order  to  hold 
everybody  safe.  ~ 

1  don't  know  if  that  is  right  or  not,  but  I  assume  it  is.  . ; 

Mr.  Harold  Webb.  Two  weeks  ago,  I  could  not  have  responded  as- 
I  will  now.  Iii  North  Carolina  we  have  just  finished  for  the  fii-st 
t.ime  a  State  education  assessment  program  through  which,  we  com=- 
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pared  ^forth  Carolina  gains  at  sixtli-^crade  level  with  tli{»-  Xation,  and 
with  the  Southeastern  section  of  thic  conntr^s  and  we  looked  at  the 
per  pupil  expenditures,  cetera. 

That  is  whT'  I  liave  incrodneed  legislation  which  allows  you  to  use 
an  assessment,  basis  of  determining  the  amount  of  aid  that  should  go 
•  there.  If  you  have  more  disadvantaged  childiHin  on  an  average  than 
some  oclier  States,  you  ought  to  have  the  money  to  help  the  dis- 
advantaged cliildren. 

My  question  refei*s  to  page  4  of  your  testimony  where  you  say, 
"We  are  now  reaching  only  an  estimated  50  percent  of  thoiie  needhig 
compeusatorv  education  because  of  limited  resources." 

Wio  are  those  wIjo  need  compensatory  education  that  you  are 
I'eferring  to?  Are  they  poor  kids  only  or  everybody  who  happens  to 
fall  below  the  national  average? 

^Ir.  Harold  Webb.  This  particular  statement  in  the  testimony  is 
based  upon  the  State  assessment  as  a  who^?  at  sixth-grade  level.  We 
are  saying  that  if  you  look  at  the  title  I  compensatory  programs,  if 
you  look  at  tl;  *  few  local  programs  supported  by  local  funds  for 
compensatory  education  like  special  reading  teachers,  et  cetera,  if 
you  look  at  the  school  population  as  a  whole  and  the  number  of  those 
who  need  additional  assistance,  we  are  only  reaching  about  50  per- 
cent. 

Mn  QuTE.  So  what  is  happening  now  is  that  you  are  limited  in  the 
school  districts  where  you  have  more  than  one  school  to  those  target 
schools.  In  the  target  school  yon  can  help  everybody  who  is  dis- 
:advantaged  whether  they  are  poor  or  not. 

Mr,  Harold  Webb.  Witliin  the  resources  we  have,  but  we  are  not 
rejaching  any  at  all  with  special  programs  in  those  schools  that  are 
not  target  schools. 

Mr.  QuTK.  In  the  ones  that  are  not  target  school?,  are  you  reaching 
the  poor  disad  antaged  or  the  nonpoor  disadvantaged? 

In  the  target  LJchooIs  you  can  . reach  both  the  poor  and  the  nonpoor 
-disadvantaged? 

Mr.  Harold  Webb.  Right.  Wliat  T  am  saying  is  that  in  the  non- 
iarget  school,  we  have  very  few,  if  any,  special  programs  for  the 
•ea^ccational  underachievers. 

I  am  avoiding  rijjht  now  the  word  "poor,"  in  that  answer. 

Mr.  Quiii).  Now,  if  Coleman  is  coirect  that  kids  do  better  if  they 
go  to  school  witli  advantaged  children,  tliat  is,  educational  achievers, 
then  those  nontarget-school  kids  who  are  educational  nonachicvers 
must  be  even  woi-se  off  than  the  kids  in  the  target  schools.  If  those 
kids  in  th^e  target  schools  went  to  school  with  some  advantaged  kids, 
they  -wSiild  probably  be  doing  better  thems.'^lves. . 

That  is  Mr.  Coleman's  theory.  Wlmt  I  maintain  is  tliat  we  are 
probably  missing  some  of  the  most  disadvantaged  kids  in  your  State 
and  other  States  of  the  country  by  the  way  title  I  has  operated. 

K  V,  Harold  Webb,  We  are  missing  quite  a  few. 

Mr.  Q.uiE.  That  is  what  I  would  like  to  see  corrected, 

Mr,  Harold  Webb.  Let  me  fiidd  a  statement  on  that-  We  are  missing 
quite  a  few  in  tLe  target  schools  becau.se  of  resources  and  we  are 
missing  quite  a  few  in  nontarget  schools  because  of  resf  .urcos. 

Mr.  QuiK  Are. you  misdxig  some  of  the  nontargeL  schools. because 
of  inadequate  resources?  .  . 
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Mr.  Harold  Wehu.  We  don^t  liave  enough  money.  In  Bertie 
Coinitv,  N.C.,  there  is  about  80  percent  of  a  school  population  of 
some  i6,000  or  18,000. 

Mr.  QuTE.  Let's  just  look  at  a  target  scho.il.  You  are  saying  in 
target  school  "A"  where  you  are  putting  the  money,  you  aren't 
reaching  all  rx  the  disadvantaged  Idds? 

Mr.  Hakold  Webb.  The  complicated  tiling  about  my  response  is 
that  in  Bertie  County  all  of  tlie  schools  qualify  because  of  tlie  equal 
distribution  of  poveity,  and  we  have  70  such  districts  in  North 
Carolina* 

Mr.  QtriE.  "WTiat  abouL  the  most  disadvantaged?  Suppose  you  liave 
a  child  that  is  not  able  to  read  at  a]].  Wlmt  are  you  doing  for  that 
child?  Probably  the  child  is  hard  of  hearing  as  well.  What,  are  you 
doing  for  that  child  with  title  I  money  ? 

Mr.  Harolt>  Webb.  We  have  a  State  program  f o :  exceptional 
-children. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Is  any  of  your  title  I  money  in  target  schools  whei'e  a 
child  is  hard  of  hearing  used  for  that  child? 

Mr.  Harold  Webb.  A  small  amount.  But  most  speech  problems 
and  liearing  problems  are  handled  under  the  State  exceptional  pro- 
gram. It  is  a  quite  extensive  program. 

Mr.  QtriE.  There  is  creaming  with  title  I  money,  and  we  are  leav- 
ing out  sonic  of  the  n:03t^  severely  educationally  disadvantaged.  I 
think  we  should  correct  timi  as  well. 

M-icFoRD.  By  Adding  another  category? 

Mr.  QuiE.  No,  but  by  a  definition  of  educationally  disadvantaged. 
The  way  it  is  now,  there  are  handicapped  and  educationally  ais- 
advantaged  that  are  left  out  of  title  I  rAoney,  or  a  very  small  amount 
of  money  is  being  spent  there.  I  read  that  60  percent  of  the  handi- 
capped childi^en  of  the  Nation  do  not  receive  any  kind  of  special 
education  whatsoever; 

That,  to  me,  is  a  pretty  sorry  plight,  and  title  I  ought  to  be 
<ireated  so  you  could  use  money  for  that  purpose.^ 

Mr.  Strother.  Allow  me  to  reply  with  the  assessment  thing  a 
little. 

Mr.  FoPD.  Would  you  also,  vrhile  you  are  doing  that,  comment  on 
or  think  through  what  we  could  do  with  this  legislation  to  peiTuit 
North  Carolina,  recognizing  your  statement  that  North  Carolina  iias 
now  gone  through  effective  desegregation,  to  identify  the  pockets  of 
poverty,  as  far  as  school  attendance  is  concerned. 

The  child  may  live  in  one  area  and  be  bused  to  some  other  place. 
What  if=  we  weve  to  allow  you  to  use  your  State  assessment  system 
to  determine  where  you  spent  title  I  funds  instead  of  the  formula  we 
now  have  tor  distributing  it  within  the  State? 

Mr.  Strdthek.  It  would  be  beautiful,  I  want  Harold  to  reply  to 
that.  I  am  a  former  school  superintendent  aiid  principal,  and  in 
order  to.  look  pretty  good  oii  achievement  tests,  we  had  certain 
Johnnies  tiiat  were  not  supposed  to  be  there  on  the  day  the  tests 
were  ^ven. 

(.  raig  Phillips  decidisd  all  Johnnies  wo:dd  come  to  school  one  day, 
and  we  gave  valid  tests  to  all  .sixtli  graders  to  find  where  they  are. 
We  found  out  a  true  assessment,  and  we  are  about  a  year  behind.  . 
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We  are  serving  189,000  kids  approximately  in  title  I,  That  is  what 
we  are  serving,  BtJ^  if  this  could  be  done  we  could  perhaps  render  a 
better  service,  I  would  like  Harold  to  respond  to  your  question,. 
Congressman,  since  we  are  dcsegi'cgated,  and  we  have  152  units,  and 
we  are  all  iu  compliance  now  through  the. grace  of  God  and  title  VT. 

But,  we  are  in  complie  >oe  no%v.  How  long  we  will  be  in  coinplianc^^,. 
I  do  not  know. 

—  Mr.  Hakold  Webb.  I  have  to  come  off  the  top  of  my  head  on  that 
one,  sir.  If  we  were  to  use  our  State  assessment  and  go  one  step 
further,  and  this  is  part  of  our  leadership  function,  to  have  local 
districts  to  come  up  with  a  model  of  a  really  good  assessment  pro- 
gram, then  we  will  get  a  district-by-district  picture,  and  we  will  get 
the  State  picture. 

Then  we  might  be  able  to  design  some  approach  to  reaching  the 
youngsters  who  are  behind  where  they  are.  Right  now,  we  know  in 
this  State  assessment  what  the  State  picture  is.  We  know  what  tlie 
regional  picture  is  in  the  mountains,  in  the  Piedmont,  and  in  the 
Coastal  Plain. 

But  we  cannot,  at  the  moment,  apply  it  to  a  local  educational 
agency,  because  of  the  way  the  sample  was  drawn.  For  the  first  time, 
.  we  do  have  a  reasonable  picture, 

Mr,  Ford.  In  other  words,  at  the,  present  time,  you  would  not  be 
able  to  break  it  down  to  district-by-district? 

Mr,  Haroi.0  W^r-j^  Not  from  our  current  assessment,  but  one  of 
the  reasons  we  went  into  it  was  that  we  wanted  to  establish  a  model 
that  local  districts  could  work  witii  research  trying  to  iiistit\ite  and 
design  their  own  local  sample,  where  they  could,  in  fact,  have  a 
technique  for  sampling,  at  the  local  level,  the  situation,  and  be  rea- 
sonably accurate  on  their  good  guesstimate  of  the  number  of  young- 
sters behind. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Could  I  f  oUowup,  Congressman  Ford,  on  your  question  ? 
I  believe  the  money  within  your  State  ought  to  be  distributed  based 
on  the  educational  disadvantaged  or  underachievers,  according  to 
your  assessment  rather  than  poverty. 

But,  how  would  you  prevent  the  schools  from  fudging — this  was 
always  thrown  ui.  to  me — to  make  them  look  worse  tJian  they  are 
so j^ou  can  get  more  money? 

Mr.  IlAROiiD'WEBB.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  know  one  way  it  could 
be  done,  but  it  would  be  very  costly.  In  our  particular  assessment, 
we  contracted  with  Research  Triangle  Institute  in  North  Carolina, 
the  triangle  area. 

They  trained  independent  testers,  and  they  conducted  the  whole 
•^-««ting  ox^eration,  and  the  local,  school  teachers  did  not  do  the  testing 
•n  this  assessment. 

:  iJut,  to  do  that  in  .152  districts,  I  expect  would  be  costly,  but  I 
tsxpect  that  would  be  one  way  to  do  it.  . 

Mr.  Strotiier.  Congressman,  administrators  might  fudge.  Kids  do 
not  fudge  on  achievement  tests,  I  believe  we  would  get  a  true  and 
accurate  picture  this  way, 

Mr.  QuiE,- 1  believe  you  are  right  there,  that  kids : do  hot  fudge. 
They  are  not  going ,  to  help  administrators  get  more  money  by 
fudgiSag.;  -.  • '.^      •  ..•  ■■;  '        •  •.  ;■  .:.  ^  y 
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But,  administrators  have  given  tests  at  times,  for  instance,  Avliun 
the  child  would  not  do  as  ^vell  as  if  he  did  it  at  a  different  time. 
National  assessment  had  to  go  the  same  way  that  you  suggested,  to 
train  the  testers  so  evei7thing  is  done  on  a  unifoiin  basis. 

I  like  your  answer  that  kids  do  not  fudge,  ancl  the}^  are  the  ojies 
that  take  the  tests.  You  would  have  to  work  out  some  way  to  make 
certain  that  it  was  at  least  supervised  by  somebody  on  the  outside, 

I  know  you  would  like  just  the  ''hold  harmless  clause.  Howe\-er, 
what  if  the  money  that  went  to  North  Carolina  was  based  on  a 
national  assessment  sample.  I  see  that  you  want  everybody  to  get 
$300  first  before  you  go  on  any  averages.  So  you  multiply  $300 
times  the  number  of  kids  who  ranked  below  that  criterion  reJerence 
test.  Would  you  like  to  go  to  what  I  will  call  obsolete  and  inadequate 
poverty  criteria,  that,  we  have  from  the  census  and  AFDC? 

Mr*  Harold  Webb»  I  do  not  know.  The  formula  or  a  situation  tlpt  ' 
would  permit  you  to  serve  youngsters,  wherever  they  are,  irrespective 
of  target  areas  and  enough  resources  to  get  at  the  problem,  I  think 
shoidd  be  adequate. 

I  am  not  sure  that  as  I  understand  the  present  formula  and  the 
regulation  of  the  target  areas.  It  does  not  permit  the  freedom  to  go 
everywhere  and  to  serve  these  youngsters. 

Now,  to  deliver  the  funds  on  the  basis  of  educational  deprivation 
might  De  a  good  idea.  I  have  not  dug  into  that  question. 

Mr.  QuiE.  You  see  what  has  happened  to  North  Carolina  with  the 
change  in  census.  We  will  use  a  new  census  after  it  is  at  least  4  years 
old.  Ocrher  changes  have  occurred  in  North  Carolina,  for  ini^tance, 
looking  at  the  use  of  AFDC  in  one  State  over  against  the  other. 

I  will  wager  North  Carolina  does  not  fai'e  as  well  in  AFDC 
figures.  So,  as  far  as  the  fonnula  is, concerned,  we  should  be  trying 
to  raise  the  educational  achievement  of  Idds,  no  matter  whei^  they 
are. 

We  havti  also  seen  enough  tests  to  know  that  a  lot  of  the  educa- 
tional underachievers  do  not  happen  to  come  from  poor  families. 
Some  of  the  educational  achievers  liappen  to  come  from  poor  families. 

Thank  you.  '  - 

Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Andrews? 

Mr.  Andrews.  I  have  no  questions. 

Mr.  Ford.  Without  objection,  the  prepared  statement  of  Mr. 
x  hillips  will  be  placed  in  the  record  at  the  beginning  of  your 
testimony. 

You  have  been  very  helpful  to  the  conunittee.  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  a  couple  of  quick  questions  for^our  reactions. 

We  have  talked  about  title  I.  Briefly,  let's  take  title  II,  for  ex- 
ample, which  the  budget  proposes  to  cut  off.  What  would  be  the 
impact  on  North  Carolma  educational  machinery,  the  school  system 
as  well  as  the  auxiliary  services,  if  Congress  were  to  follow  the  man- 
date of  the  President  to  spend  no  money  this  coming  year  on  title  II? 

What  could  you  foresee  in  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  Strother.  The  next  2  yv^^ai-s  there  woiild  be  no  new  books,  no 
new  films,  no  new , materials.  Everything  is  moving  up  except  tliat. 
We  would  go  along  with  busses.  We  would  go  along  witli  increased 
^^.^  fuel. 
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But.  I  can  see  very  few  educational  inatcrials  gravitating  to  the 
classroom,  I  hope  I  am  wrong  about  that,  but  really  you  cannot 
realize  the  impact  title  II  funds  ha^^e  had  oh  school  kids  in  Noi-th 
Carolhia. 

We  have  moA^ed  from  tlie  librar}-,  with  a  librarian  watching  the 
books,  to  learning  centers.  Title  II  has  allowed  us  to  develop  learn- 
ing centers,  learning  laboratories,  centers  of  instruction. 

We  have  tliit  now.  These  would  not  move  forward  if  we  did  not 
get  title  II  money. 

Mr.  Ford.  Wliat  have  you  done  with  title  III  in  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  Strother.  Title  III  money  is  used  for  development  and  re- 
search. First  of  all,  we  take  a  program,  and  we  would  look  at  it 
very  carefully  over  a  3-year  period  and  see  whether  it  works  at  all. 

At  the  end  of  3  yeai-s,  we  would  say  it  is  a  good  program,  and  it 
does  these  things.  We  need  these  sets  of  skills  to  run  the  program. 
If  it  is  not  a  good  program,  we  say  we  do  not  need  it  again. 

It  is  experimentation  and  development,  and  we  could  not  get  along 
without  that. 

Mr.  Ford.  ^A^iat  percentage  of  the  cost  of  experimentation  and 
development  that  has  taken  place  in  North  Carolina  in  the  immediate 
past  few  years  lias  been  from  title  III,  and  what  has  been  from  other 
sources? 

Mr.  Strother.  The  onlj^  moniiy  we  have  for  research  right  now  is 
seed  money.  What  percent  would  it  be,  Joe? 

Mr.  Joseph  Webb.  I  would  say  at  least  75  percent  of  it  would  be 
comingfrom  title  III. 

Mr.  JFord.  You  would  identify  75  percent  of  the  money  going  into 
educational  research  and  development  in  North  Carolina  as  directly 
from  title  III? 

Mr.  Strother.  Yes,  sir.  That  would  be  a  mininium. 

Mr.  Ford.  So,  presumably  the  elimination  of  title  III  would  mean 
if  you  carry  on  research  and  development  at  the  same  level  as  you 
presently  are  carrying  it  on,  you  would  have  to  raise  somebody's 
taxes  down  there,  wouldn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Strother.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ford.  The  same  thing  is  going  to  be  the  case  ^ith  respect  to 
replacing  text  books.  And  agam  what  has  the  overall  effect  of  title  V 
been  on  your  function  ?  . 

You  again  are  unique  in  the  tremendous  role  that  the  State  office 
plays  in  the  actual  operational  decisions  of  education.  How  much 
growth  have  you  experienced  at  the  State  level  as    result  of  title  V? 

Mr.  Strother.  ALpproximately  70  persons  are  employed  with  title 
V  funds.  We  get  $720,000.  This  allowed  the  boss,  Dr.  Phillips,  to  go 
out  and  look  for  peopi»)  who  had  a  set  of  skills  to  bring  in  and 
p  coride  leadership  and  plaiming. 

Without  the  persons  whom  he  has  brought  out,  we  really  do  not 
know  how  we  could  be  an  effective  agency  of  motivation  and  leader- 
ship. We  think  we  would  revert  to  a  regulatory  agency.  We  thiiik  it 
provides  the  cutting  edge. 

Mr.  Ford.  In  addition  to  title  V  funds,  you  also  receive  adminis- 
trative funds  out  of  the  other  categorical  programs. 

Mr.  Strother.  Yes,  sir* 
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Mr.  Ford.  Taking  all  of  these  into  account,  "what  percentage  of 
the  professional  educators — ^tlie  people  who  work  in  the  State  Office 
of  Education  with  developing  programs  and  with  the  school  districts 
across  the  country,  as  distinguished  from  clerks  and  caretakers  and 
State  superintendents,  etc. — are  paid  for  with  Federal  funds  through 
these  categorical  programs  and  title  V? 

Mr.  Strotiier,  Twenty  to  25  percent.  Joe  works  exclusively  for 
title  V,  and  all  of  my  brains  on  title  V  are  in  his  head. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  thank  you,  Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Strother,  I 
notice  that  you  are  assisting  and  are  pinch  hitting,  more  or  less,  for  a 
great  superintendent  of  Noith  Carolina,  Dr.  A.  Cmig  Phillips. 

To  my  ^vay  of  thinking,  yo\\  are  a  very  able  assistant.  I  want  to 
mention  one  thing,  and  that  is  we  are  delighted  about  your  State 
sending  Mr.  Andrews  to  Congress,  who  happens  to  be  a  member  of 
this  committee,  and  one  of  our  most  able  members. 

I  can  assure  you  that  North  Carolina  is  very  well  represented  in 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  Stiiother.  We  plan  to  keep  him  up  hej*e  quite  a  while. 

Chairman  Pji..tKiNs.  He  has  an  educational  background  and  he  fits 
in  in  every  i-espect  on  this  committee.  jHe  is  making  an  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  committee,  and  we  really  appreciate  his  presence 
here. 

If  I  understand  you  correctljr,  Mr.  Strother,  and  I  regret  that  I 
have  missed  a  lot  of  your  testimony,  you  would  like  to  have  more 
.  time  to  read  and  study  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Quie  to  allocate  funds 
to  the  States  under  a  test  score  basis. 

In  other  words,  you  would  want  to  Imow  more  about  the  situation 
before  we  go  in  that  direction? 

Mr.  Strother.  Yes,  r.ir,  we  would. 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  want  to  state  that  I  would  like  to  know  more 
about  it  myself.  It  is  a  problem  of  whether  we  can  afford  to  scatter 
the  money  to  the  extent  that  the  funds  may  need  be  scattered,  and 
whether  the  on-going  programs  will  be  interrupted  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  make  them  ineffective.  That  is  what  disturbs  me  about  the  Quie 
proposal.  It  is  something  we  are  going  to  have  to  explore  thoroughly. 

Poor  districts,  because  of  migration,  will  need  approximately  $3 
billion  to  the  kids  in  their  respective  States  that  are  being 

served  today,  States  like  North  Carolina.  So,  we  are  going  to  explore 
this  from  every  possible  viewpoint  to  see  just  what  we  feel  is  the 
best  way  to  obtain  the  best  possible  solution. 

How  would  you  suggest  that  we  improve  title  I?  From  your 
present  knowledge  what  would  be  your  thinking  at  this  time  of 
title  1? 

Mr.  Strother.  I  will  let  Harold  wind  it  up,  but  I  will  start  it  up. 

I  would  like  to  look  for  a  panel  and  a  group  of  educators  to  look 
at  the  intent  of  Congress,  and  then  look  at  the  implementation  in 
the  field  and  see  the  similarity  or  the  problems  that  are  involved 
thei^e,  and  get  some  people  who  are  on  the  scene,  some  of  the  war- 
riors on  the  scene  to  come  in  and  look  at  it  and  see  what  is  best  for 
Johnny, 

=  I  think  m  many  instances,  we  forget  Johnny  in  the  fourth  row  on 
fourth  seat,  and  what  we  are  supposed  to  do  for  him^ 
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Chairman  Perkins.  I  see  Mr.  Quie  is  coming  back.  I  have  been 
trying  to  show  that  no  one  is  wedded  to  your  proposal.  We  are  study- 
ing your  proposal,  and  we  want  to  see  where  you  are  going  from 
here. 

We  are  like  Alice  in  V/onderland.  We  do  not  want  to  give  up 
something  good  until  we  know  where  we  are  going  to  jump. 

;Mr.  Quie.  I  thought  Mr.  Ford  would  take  care  of  my  interests 
pretty  well. 

Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Quie  does  raise  a  good  question  that  is  very  much 
in  front  of  us  in  Michigan  with  the  current  proposal  by  a  Federal 
judge  to  combine  school  attendance  for  53  scliool  districts  involving 
about  SOOjdOO  children,  and  one  of  the  questions  that  nobody  has 
been  able  to  answer  is  if  a  child  from  tlio  city  of  Detroit,  which  is 
Olio  of  the  principal  recipients  imder  present  formula  of  title  I 
money,  is  bussed  because  of  his  race  to  another  scliool  district  to 
change  tlie  racial  balance  of  that  school  attendance,  does  the  money 
-  go  with  him  to  provide  the  special  education  oi'  does  it  stay  in  the 
school  from  which  he  is  being  bussed? 

You  have,  had  the  experience  of  working  with  title  I  during  a 
period  where  you  have  been  going  through  substantial  desegregation 
and  obviously,  yon  must  have  had  to  face  this.  How  does  the  OiBce 
of  Education  deal  with  the  dilemma  of  saying  to  you  that  under  title 
VI  that  you  can  take  no  other  matter  but  race  into  consideration  in 
making  the  desegregation  assignment  ? 

And,  I  am  assuming  that  they  still  say  this  on  tlie  basis  of  the 
fact  that  they  said  some  States  were  trying  to  avoid  true  segrega- 
tion by  using  testing  devices  and  all  kinds  of  other  criterion. 

So,  they  finally  came  down  and  the  courts  have  said.  "Stop  using 
anything  except  just  race  as  the  basis  for  assignment,"  Now,  when 
you  are  compelled  to  assign  a  child  that  way,  obviously,  you  are 
taking  some  children  out  of  a  targ;et  school  who  need  tlie  supple- 
mental education  that  you  are  paying  for  with  title  I,  and  under 
title  I,  they  are  telling  you,  one,  to  set  up  such  a  target  school,  and 
two,  to  use  it  only  for  supplemental  services. 

The  comparability  provision  says  if  you  use  it  for  the  same  thing 
you  are  providing  for  other  children,  you  have  violated  the  rules. 
How  have  they  resolved  tliis  dilemma  for  you  ? 

.  Does  the  money  follow  the  child  or  does  it  stay  where  he  would 
have  been  going  if  you  did  not  desegregate  the  school? 

Mr.  HDvROLO  Webb.  The  money  no  longer  follows  the  child  under 
the  current  regulation.  It  is  still  restricted  to  the  target  attendance 
area  that  has  in  that  school  district' the  greatest  percentage  of  eco- 
nomic deprivation. 

However,  what  the  current  policy  has  permitted  

Mr»  Ford.  Wait  a  minute.  If  the  money,  under  our  formula,  goes 
to  the  target  area  where  the  child  who  is  poor  lives,  not  where  the 
child  attends  school  when  he  is  being  bussed  to  another  area  for 
desegi'egation- — - 

Mr.  Harold  WiiBB.  All  right.  In  North  Carolina  in  152  districts, 
the  common  kind  of  desegregation  plan  centers  around  a  school. 
Each  school  has  an  attendance  area.  In  other  words,  we  are  that 
uniq[ue  where  we  do  not  have  the  open  enrollment  of  freedom  of 
choice  approach. 
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Therefore,  each  school  in  tlie  State  in  every  district  lias  a  specific 
^attendance  area.  So,  it  is  on  that  basis  that  we  are  applying  the 
forniiila.  When  the  attendance  area  has  been  changed  

Mr.  Ford.  Wait  a  minute.  You  cannot  distribute  title  I  funds 
within  the  State  that  way.  The  statute  says  you  will  distribute  down 
to  the  county  level  on  the  basis  of  the  percentage  of  children  and 
families  of  $2,000  income  or  less  according  to  the  last  census. 

That  is  the  Federal  censusy  ilot  a  school  census, 

Mr.  Harold  Webb.  That  is  ^correct,  sir.  ^Vliat  I  am  trying  to  say 
is  this  

;Mr.  Ford.  But  how  can  there  possibly  be  any  integrity  of  the 
relationship  between  poverty  and  the  presence  oi  children  needing 
education,  if,  after  you  deteimine  that  a  school  district  is  to  receive 
its  money  on  the  basis  of  the  residents  within  that  district  of  poor 
children,  you  then  take  the  children  out  of  that  district  for  the 
purpose  of  education? 

Mr.  Harold  Webb.  I  am  using  a  school  district  as  an  example, 
Raleigh  City  schools  as  an  entire  school  dir^trict. 

Before  desegregation,  they  had  certain  attendance  areas  for  certain 
schools.  After  desegregation,  they  have  changed  those  lines,  but  each 
school  still  has  a  specific  attendance  area. 

Once  the  determination  is  made  as  to  how  much  funds  the  city  of 
Ealeigh  would  get,  then  Raleigh  go;iS  to  work  to  find  out  which  one 
of  those  new  attendance  areas  has  the  greatest  amount  of  poverty.* 

Mr.  Ford.  Does  that  mean  that  you  are  imposing  some  kind  of  a 
means  test  on  the  children  themselves?  Do  you  actually  go  into  a 
school  and  determine  how  many  poor  children  are  in  attendance  in 
that  school  to  determine  that  is  a  target  school,  or  do  you  determine 
it  on  the  basis  of  the  school  attendance  area  as  shown  by  the  census? 

Mr.  Harold  Webb.  This  cuiTent  year,  it  is  determined  by  applying 
1970  census  data  to  those  geographical  areas  surrounding  each  one  of 
the  attendance  areas. 

This  pinpoints  the  high  poverty  area  over  the  entire  school  dis- 
trict or  the  areas. 

Mr,  Ford.  And  you  say  that  you  have  been  able  to  bring  this  down 
to  a  specific  school  ? 

Mr.  Harold  V7ebb.  Attendance  area,  right. 

Mr.  Ford.  So,  in  Raleigh,  in  picking  its  target  school,  it  would  use 
the  demography  of  the  attendance  area  of  the  school  rather  than  of 
the  makeup  of  the  student  body  itself. 

Mr.  Harold  Webb.  No,  sir.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  clear  this  up.  To  go 
back  to  Raleigh,  we  have  an  entire  school  district. 

jNIr.  Ford.  We  distribute  with  Federal  formula  down  to  that  point. 
Now,  within  the  city,  the  Office  of  Education  says  you  must  have 
target  schools  and  those  are  to  be  the  schools  with  the  heaviest  con- 
centration of  poor  children,  economically  poor  children. 

Do  you  determine  the  concentration  of  economically  poor  children 
on  the  basis  of  the  actual  make  up  of  the  student  body  of  E^sdiool 
or  the  demography  of  the  school  attendance  area  as  shown  by  census 
data. 

Mr.  Harold  Webb.  The  latter.  .* 
Ford.  So  it  may  or  may  not  match. 
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Mr.  Harold  Webb.  It  usually  does.  It  includes  the  dropouts.  It 
includes  the  5-year  olds  and  those  that  are  enrolled  in  school.  Prior 
to  using  census  data,  we  just  did  that  this  year,  prior  to  using  that, 
the  schools  ran  tlieir  own  individual  census. 

Usually  that  was  done  on  the  basis  of  the  economic  levels  of  the 
youngsters  enrolled  in  a  given  plant  as  compared  to  the  district  as  a 
whole,  in  terms  of  low-income  youngsters.  Best  estimate,  I  would  say. 

Mr.  FoKD.  Thai  is  unfoitunate  because  we  spent  a  great  deal  of 
lung  power  here  when  this  legislation  was  passed  building  a  legis- 
lative history  that  we  thought  would  prevent  a  means  test,  by  what- 
ever name  it  io  called,  from  ever  creeping  into  this  legislation.  We 
recognized  when  we  were  passing  this  1  year  after  the  Poverty  Act 
that  we  had  made  a  dreadful  mistake  in  setting  that  up,  in  that  we 
actually  dictated  in  programs  like  Headstart  the  same  kind  of  eco- 
nomic segregation  that  the  Office  of  Education  is  now  trying  to  put 
into  effect  in  title  I. 

If  there  was  anything  that  should  have  been  anticipated  here  as  a 
weakness  in  the  way  Headstart  waa  structured,  it  was  the  pre- 
deteimination  that  only  poor  children  could  be  in  a  classroom, 
without  any  kiiid  of  socio-economic  mix  in  that  classroom. 

All  of  the  advantages  we  are  trying  to  get  with  all  of  the  other 
efforts  in  society  to  develop  a  better  balance  socio-economically  and 
to  break  down  classes  by  wliatever  definition  is  just  wiped  out  when 
we  come  to  a  Federal  program  like  that. 

So,  it  was  our  intention  to  avoid  making  that  same  mistake  the 
second  time.  But  it  looks  like,  bv  an  evolutionary  process  here,  the 
administrators  of  the  Office  of  lilducation  are  finding  a  way  to  get 
us  back  into  some  sort  of  a  means  test. 

It  may  be  less  objective  than  simply  liaving  everybody  take  a  slip 
home  and  have  Daddy  sign  for  how  much  money  he  made  last  year. 
It  may  be  a  visual  thing.  But  if  you  tried  to  do  that  and  use  it  as 
justification  for  what  they  told  you  was  a  violation  of.  title  Vl,  they 
would  not  let  you  do  it. 

It  does  not  seem  that  we  are  at  all  consistent  in  the  objectives  of 
title  VI,  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  of  the  present  admmistration 
of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that,  as  one  member,  I  think  that  is  not 
what  the  legislation  says.  That  is  what  somebody  in  the  bureaucracy 
has  been  saying.  I  believe  it  started  back  with  Mr.  Kowo,  in  deference 
to  my  Republican  colleagues. 

It  started  with  Howe  and  is  getting  worse. 

Mr,  QuiE.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 

Mr.  QmcE.  I  think  it  is  just  engrained  in  the  way  that  we  wrote 
that  le^slaiion  that  it  would  turn  toward  segregating  people  by 
economic  levels.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  that 
that  is  just  as  bad  as  segregation  by  race.  We  have  too  much  of  tliat 
going  on  in  the  country  right  now. 

That  is  why  we  have  to  change  from  that.  I  tried  to  get  an  eco- 
nomically integrated  Headstart  program  operating  in  my  district^ 
nonpoor  and  the  poor  togetherj  while  we  only  used  Headstart  money 
for  the  poor.  We  never  could  get  one  of  those  funded  in  Headatart 
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Mr.  Harold  Webb.  I  will  mention  an  associated  dilemma,  and  that 
is,  limitation  on  resources  to  be  able  to  break  up  that  pattern.  We 
have  to  set  the  priorities  somewhere. 

Mr.  QuiE.  It  is  my  feeling  that  the  Federal  Government  ought  to 
substantially  increase  its  aid  to  education.  I  am  willing  to  go  about  to 
25  percent,  but  I  want  to  improve  education  witli  this  money.  I 
believe  these  Federal  funds  should  provide  special  education  for  the 
handicapped,  compensatory  education  for  disadvantaged,  and  occu- 
pational training  for  those  who  won't  go  on  the  college.  I  think  those 
are  the  three  priorities. 

I  am  not  talking  about  a  block  grant.  As  long  as  we  are  counting 
poor  kids,  their  parents  do  not  have  much  political  clout,  but  if  we 
comit  disadvantaged  kids,  no  matter  what  families  they  come  from, 
then  we  have  families  who  have  political  clout. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  say  to  jny  disting\iished  friend  that  if 
we  had  the  money,  all  of  the  kids  that  deserve  special  educational 
programs  would  receive  those  programs  under  title  I  as  presently 
written. 

But,  it  is  the  inadequacy  of  the  funding  and  with  this  inadequacy, 
I  personally  Imow  of  no  way  that  we  can  reach  the  children  who 
need  the  special  programs  most. 

That  is  the  only  thing  that  we  are  doing  here  presentl3\  Am  I 
right,  Mr,  Strother?  If  you  had  the  funds,  you  could  reach  them  all. 

Mr.  Stkotjier.  That  is  the  reason  we  came  up  here. 

Mr.  Quie.  Would  you  yield,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Cliainnan  PEracixs.  Yes,  I  will  yield,  but  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  ov^erywhere,  there  is  today,  and  I  do  not  know  what 
terminology  you  want  to  use  to  describe  it,  but  the  children  that 
need  special  education,  there  is  no  segregation  that  is  going  to  inter- 
fei-e  with  anyone.5 

If  I  need  a  special  course  in  reading,  it  behooves  nie  and  it  be- 
hooves my  parents  to  see  that  I  get^that  type  of  training.  We  are 
not  just  singling  somebody  out  and  saying,  you  are  inferior  to  a 
child  that  has  been  raised  in  the  best  of  circumstances  and  maybe 
be  able  to  have  private  tutors  and  everything  else  along  that  line. 

There  is  nothing  here  that  is  going  to  reflect  on  any  child  just 
because  he  has  to  have  it,  but  it  is  the  same  thing  if  you  take  your 
theory.  There  is  no  difl'ereuce  if  you  take  your  theory  and  .  do  it  on 
a  test  score  basis. 

You  are  going  to  have  to  pull  low  achievers  out  of  the  other 
groups,  but  what  you  are  going  to  do  in  my  judgment,  is  scatter  the 
money  so  tliin  that  it  is  not  going  to  do  anybody  any  good. 


interrogate  your  own  witnesses.. 

Mr.  Andrews.  I  wanted  to  add  something  on  the  subject  you  were 
tallring  about. 

Mr.  Quie.  If  the  gentleman  would  yield  on  this? 
Mr.  ANDKdiws.  Yes. 

Mr.  QuiE.  I  maintain  if  you  fully  fundec  that  $2,000  income  plus 
AFDC,  you  still  would  not  do  the  job.  The  studies  that  Gene  Glass 
made'^  showed  that  of  thoise  who  have  severe  reading  difficulty,  21 
percent  come  from  families  with  $3,000  income  or  less. 


The  gentleman  from  North 


Andrews,  you  may 
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Forty-four  percent  of  them  come  from  families  between  $3,000  and 
$6,000  income;  35  percent  come  from  families  with  incomes  above 
$6,000.  That  is  why  if  you  fully  fund  this  program,  you  are  talking 
about  that  21  percent. 

I  would  like  to  count  the  kids  that  are  disadvantaged  no  matter 
where  they  are.  It  is  true  that  a  higher  percentage  of  poor  kids  are 
educationally  disadvantaged  than  nonpoor  kids,  but  there  is  educa- 
tional disadvantagement  among  children  aL:  over. 

That  is  what  I  would  like  to  get  at.  I  recognize  in  1965  we  did  not  ' 
know  how  to  do  the  job.  In  fact,  as  was  said  here,  it  was  not  long  ago 
when  you  could  not  give  us  that  information,  but  you  liave  done 
your  first  assessment  now  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

States  all  over  the  Nation  are  douig  that.  The  Fleischman  study 
in  North  Carolina,  and  Michigan  is  doing  it.  Slinnesota  is  doing  this. 
We  are  in  a  different  State  now  than  we  were  in  1965,  and  I  think 
we  have  to  build  on  that  kind  of  advances  that  you  ha^  e  made  down 
in  North  Carolina,  and  I  commend  you  for  it. 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  want  to  congratulate  you  for  the  good  job 
you  have  done  in  North  Carolina.  I  think  yon  have  not  only  pio- 
.neered  in  this  area,  but  in  so  many  other  programs,  and  the  technical 
education  that  you  helped  us  with  many  years  ago. 

I  thank  you  gentlemen  very  much  for  your  appeiirance  here. 

Mr.  Strother,  I  will  be  back  in  touch  with  you.  Mr.  Andrews,  any 
fiirdier  remarks? 

Mr.  Andrews.  No,  but  I  would  thank  the  committee  for  the  excel- 
lent opportunity  that  1ms  been  afforded  these  gentlemen  to  express 
themselves  and  to  insure  the  gentlemen  that  we  will  make  use  of  the 
testimony  as  we  proceed  with  the  bill. 

Mr.  Strother.  On  behalf  of  Dr.  Phillips  and  1,250,000  kids,  we 
.  thank  jou  f  or  listening. 

Chairman  Perkins.  The  next  witness  is  Mrs.  Bern  ice  Frieder,. 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  Washington,  D.  C. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  leave  in  a  few  moments,  but  I  will  let 
you  come  back  any  time  you  want  to,  Mrs.  Frieder.  We  have  two 
bills  on  the  floor  in  a  fe\v  moments.  I  hate  to  i)ut  iinybody  under 
pressure  like  I  have  been  imder  j^ressure  all  day. 

Without  objection,  your  prepared  statement  will  be  inserted  in  the 
record,  and  you  can  proceed  in  any  mannerly  on  prefer. 

[The  statement  referred  to  follows:] 

Statement  of  Mrs.  Bebnice  Feieder,  Member,  National  Board,  Chairman  or 
EDUCATroN  Task  Force,  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  Inc. 

I  am  Bemice  Friedet,  National  Board  Member  and  Chairman  of  the  Educa- 
tion Task  Force  of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  an  organization 
founded  in  1893,  with  a  membership  ot  100,000  located  in  approximately  200 
communities  throughout  the  United  States.  I  have  also  served  as  a  member  of. 
tho  Colorado  State  Board  of  Education,  and  am  a  former  President  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Boards  of  Education. 

Members  of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  pursue  a  program  of 
social  action  and  service  to  their  community,  focusing  on  activities  which  ad- 
vance human  welfare  and  the  democratic  way  of  life.  One  of  our  program 
priorities  is  education — a  choice  which  stems  not  only  from  the  oldest  tradi- 
tions of  Judaism,  but  also  from  the  more  recent  experience  of  our  Immigrant 
fathers  and  grandfathers,  who  found  in  the  American  system  of  public  educa- 
tion a  key  to  active  participation  in  the  life  of  this  country.  We,  therefore, 
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very  much  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  appearing  before  you  today  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  69. 

The  NOJW  commitment  to  public  education  is  set  forth  in.  our  Reaolutims, 
which  state  our  belief  that  "American  democracy  depends  on  a  strong  system 
of  public  education  to  develop  the  highest  potential  of  the  individual and  in 
which  we  pledge  ourselves  **to  work  for  increased  public  understanding  of  the 
basic  role  of  public  education  in  our  changing  society",  and  for  "a  •  higher 
level  of  Unaneial  support  for  public  education  by  the  federal  government."  Our 
members  regard  equal  access  to  quality  education  as  a  fundamental  right  for 
all  individuals,  and  in  support  of  this  belief  we  have  worked  actively  in  our 
home  communities  for  the  passage  of  local  school  levies,  and  we  have  testified 
in  the  state  legislatures  and  in  the  Congress.  In  almost  200  communities, 
Council  women  have  worked  in  their  schools  as  volunteer  aides,  tutors,  librar- 
ians, etc.  Our  members  have  served  their  communities  as  members  of  state 
and  local  boards  of  education,  school  advisory  committees,  and  on  other  sup- 
porting groups.  We  attended  the  public  schools ;  our  children  and  grandchildren 
attend  the  public  schools  in  our  hometowns.  So  our  statements  on  behalf  of 
public  education  are  based  on  exxJerience,  study,  and  active  involvement;  our 
concern  for  the  public  schools  is  more  than  merely  academic. 

In  1905  when  ESEA  -^sas  being  debated  in  the  Congress,  we  testified  for  the 
proposed  legislation,  describing  it  as  a  "creative,  imaginative  and  effective 
approach  to  serious  educational  problems,  (particularly  since  it  would)  assist 
the  state  to  equalize  educational  oppoi canities  for  those  disadvantaged  and 
cultiiiraUy  di-prived  children  whose  needs  are  so  great."  In  1970,  when  the 
extension  of  ESEA  was  before  the  Congress,  NCJW  again  voiced  its  support ; 
and  now  we.i>nce  more  strongly  urge  the  extension  of  these  programs,  and 
specifically,  the  passage  of  H.11.  69. 

Today  our  tsjstimony  is  based  solidly  on  several  years  of  experience  with  the 
program.  As  a  direct  result  of  this  legislation  we  have  seen  changes  in  com- 
munity attitudes;  we  have  seen  changes  in  teacher  attitudes;  in  some  of  our 
states  we  have,  even  seen  the  enactment  and  funding  of  supplementary  state 
proems  for  the  educationally  disadvantaged.  There  Is  no  doubt  in  our  minds 
tiiiit  the  KSEA  lias  served  as  an  educational  catalyst  to  initiate  badly  needed 
cliauges  in  the  schools,  and  in  State  Departments  of  Education.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  our  minds  that  ESEA  has  helped  poor  children  to  receive  a  better 
education.  .  .  .  there  is  no  doubt  in  our  minds  that  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  should  be  continued  and  strengthened. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  program  has  its  critics,  ana  some  of  the  criti- 
cisms appear  to  be  valid.  Certainly,  we  must  insist  that  this  program,  and 
ovei-y  public  program,  be  well-planned  and  responsibly  managed.  However,  from 
the  very  beginning.  ESEA  has  never  been  fully  funded;  the  schools  have  never 
received  the  number  of  dollars  authorized  by  the  legislation : — that  amount  of 
money  designated  as  necessary  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  Act;  and  too 
often  even  this  partial  fuufling  has  been  late.  These  factors  have  made  it 
difficult  for  the  schools  to  plan  effectively,  and  for  the  program  to  function  as 
successfully  as  it  could.  But  even  with  these  handicfips,  there  is  evidence  from 
many  states  that  children  receiving  Title  I  benefits  have  achieved  greater  edu- 
cational gains  than  before  the  program  was  instituted.  <See  The  Effectiveness 
of  Compensatory  Education,  p7,  HEW,  1972).  Now,  li.R.  69  has  recognized 
and  dealt  with  the  fiscal  inadequacies  in  the  program  by  (1)  setting  a  more 
realistic  figure  of  $300  to  be  concentrated  on  the  education  of  each  eligible 
child,  and  (2)  by  proposing  to  investigate  the  problems  related  to  late  fund- 
ing. We  think  these  two  changes,  if  implemented,  will  not  only  improve  the 
program  qualitatively,  but  will  also  allow  a  more  realistic  evaluation  of  it8 
outcomes. 

The  ultimate  success  or  failure  of  ESEA  depends  on  what  it  has  done  for 
people;  ^n  this  instance, .  for  the  school  children,  for  their  families,  and  for 
their  communities.  Instead  of  the  usual  statistical  tables  and  graphs,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  comments  on  ESEA  based  on  the  personal  experience  of 
Council  women  who  have  been  involved  with  it  as  volunteers  in  the  schools,  as 
members  of  boards  of  education,  and  as  interested  citizens. 

Buring  my  12  years  on  the  Colorado  State  Board  of  Education,  I  visited 
most  of  "the  schools  in  our  state,  and  I  have  seen  at  first  hand  what  ESEA 
means  to  children  .  ,  .  Baca  County,  Colorado  comprises  hundreds  of  square 
miles  of  open,  dry,  fiat  country,  bordering  oh  Kansas  and  the  Oklahoma  pan- 
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liandle.  Sparcely  settled,  often  beset  by  drout  and  dust  storms,  it  contains  five, 
scliool  districts,  ah  small,  ail  inadequate  to  provide  children  with  many  of  the 
educational  experiences  they  need  .  .  .  One  October  day  we  drove  some  200 
miles  within  the  County  to  visit  every  school;  to  talk  with  teachers,  students, 
citizens  .  .  .  With  the  leadership  and  assistance  cf  the  Colorado  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  (aided  by  Title  V  funds)  the  five  school  districts  in  Baca 
County  were  pooling  their  ESBA  funds  to  provide  a  program  of  remedial  read- 
ing, special  education  for  the  handicapped,  speech  correction,  and  psychological 
^lervices  for  their  disadvantaged  students.  It  was  the  first  time  there  had  been 
inter-school  cooperation  .on  program,  and  there  was  some  apprehension  about 
ita  success.  Now,  four  years  after  my  visit,  the  program  is  still  functioning, 
but  has  been  enlarged  to  encompass  several  additional  school  districts  in  ad- 
jacent counties.  Without  ESBA  and  its  several  titles,  tho.se  children  in  South- 
east Colorado  who  are  educationally  and  econoraicaUy  disadvantaged  would 
not  have  had, any  of  tliese  needed  services,  and  were  ESBA  to  be  pimsed  out. 
it  is  highly  unlikely  that  the  schools  could  continue  the  program, 

On  another  windy  Fall  day  I  visited  schools  in  the  San  Luis  Valley  of  South- 
ern Colorado.  This  part  of  the  state  was  settled,  and  is  still  largely  populated, 
by  Americans  of  Spanish/Mexican  descent,  A  predominantly  rural  area^  family 
Incomes  are  low,  and  tlie  children  often  dropped  out  of  schools  before  gradua- 
tion. Often  too,  there  has  been  little  contact  between  the  Spanish  surnanied 
majoiMty,  usually  the  farm  workers,  and  tJie  minority  Anglos,  usually  the  land- 
ow^iers.  When  I  visited  one  of  the  towns  in  the  Valley,  it  was  readily  apparent 
from  the  appearance  of  the  roads  and  the  houses  that  there  was  a  definite  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  two  populations.  The  muddy  roads  and  little 
siiacks  did  not  belong  to  the  Browns,  the  Smiths  and  the  Jones  families ;  the 
njunes  on  those  mail  boxes  were  Sandoval,  Gonzales,  and  Lucero.  The  Browns 
and  Smiths  lived  on  the  other  side  of  town !  And  tLe  school  reflected  the 
community,  with  a  curriculum  and  an  attitude  which  appeared  to  ignore  the 
educational  needs  of  the  Uhicanos.  But  now  I  could  see  that  ESEA  funds,  with 
State  Department  of  Education  guidance,  were  forcing  change.  For  the  first 
time  a  Spanish -speaking  family  contact  man  (social  work  uide)  was  working 
with  parents  and  children  of  the  disadvantaged  community ;  Spanisli-surnamed 
and  other  educationally-  disadvantaged  children  were  receiving  individual  in- 
struction in  reading  and  arithmetic,  an  improved  nutritional  program  had 
been  instituted,  and  there  were  the  beginnings  of  a  special  education  program. 
Although  it  was  clear  that  many  more  improvements  were  needed,  without 
ESExV  and  the  State  Department  leadership  it  might  have  been  years  before 
the  special  needs  of  poor  Chicano  children  would  have  been  acknowledged  and 
dealt  with  in  any  meaningful  way  in  that  community. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  one  of  the  dozens  of  volunteer  school  programs  run  by 
Council  women.  ...  On  the  edge  of  downtown  Denver  there  is  an  elementary 
school  with  a  student  population  of  50%  Chicano,  45  Black,  and  5%  "other", 
^  .  .  but  almost  100%  poor  and  eligible  for  Title  I.  Like  most  inner-city  schools 
this  schooJ  has  multiple  problems,  and  even  with  ESBA  programs  still  has 
neither  enough  money  nor  personnel  to  meet  the  needs  of  every  child.  Three 
years  ago,  Denver  Section,  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  adopted  the 
school,  and  since  then  20-30  Council  volunteers  work  regularly  in  the  school 
to  supplement  the  educational  program  provided  by  the  school  staff.  Our  Adopt- 
A-School  volunteers  have  organized,  staffed,  and  provided  books  for  a  library 
{located  in  a  school  corridor)  (Note:  supplementing  Title  II  funds),  given 
piano  lessons,  provided  Spanish-speaking  interpretors  to  ease  the  way  for  new 
students,  and  assisted  the  school  and  students  In  many  other  ways,  even  to 
the  point  of  becoming  involved  with  the  parents  and  the  community  .  .  .  But 
let  the  volunteers  tell  in  their  own  words  the  story  of  their  experiences  with 
.  the  inner-cLty  minority  children  ...  the  Council-adopted  school. 

"I  enjoyed  the  warmth  and  outgoing,  qualities  of  the  children — watching  them 
create  and  grow,  as  I  taught  them  Art,  along  with  thouglitfulness,  kindness, 
and  how  to  .  work  together.  Working  at  X  School  has  again  proved  to  me  that 
children  need  to  be  taught  with  firmness,  but  lovingly,  and  that  a  child  should 
be  allowed  to  expand  and  grow  from  within."  Another  Council  volunteer  told 
:me:  **I  work  with  3  children  in  the  second  grade.  One  youngster  needs'  inten- 
sive help  In  readng.and  I  work  with  the  reading  diagnostician  (Title  I)  to 
reinforce  her  efforts.  The  other  two  youngsters  are  highly  motivated  and  need 
some  oxtra.  activities."  From  still  another  Council  volunteer:  "We  sat  side  by 
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-side  oil  the  piano  bench  in  the  hallway.  (The  school  is  so  crowded  tli at  hoth 
the  library  and  the  piano  were  located  in  hallways.)  Blionda'a  huge  bhick 
eyes  stared  unwaveringly  into  mine.  I  knew  I  was  being  evaluated.  If  I  came 
on  too  strong  she  could  tune  me  out  quickly. 

"Rhonda,  you  can  help  me,  and  maybe  I  can  help  you.  You  see,  I  love  music 
and  I  can  play  whatever  pleases  me,  but  I  cannot  read  musical  notes.  I  never 
learned  how."  .  .  .  *!  can  read  them',  she  said  softly  witJi  a  slight  hint  of 
superiority.  .  .  .  "I  knew  then  that  I  had  not  overwhelmed  her  and  that  we 
could  possiI>ly  work  as  a  team  ! !" 

...  I  could  relate  similar  experiences  from  hundreds  of  Council  vounteers- 
who  serve  as  heliMirs  in  inner-city  schools  in  many  cities  across  the  country. 
It  is  my  firm  belief  that  BSE  A,  with  its  focus  on  the  education  of  tlie  dis- 
advantaged childj  has  been  a  critical  factor  in  opening  up  the  scliools  to  vol- 
unteers and  to  the  community ! 

And  finally,  let  me  mention,  briefly,  one  other  program  I  observed :  the 
Metropolitan  Denver  Youth  Center,  which  serves  as  a  second-chance  school 
for  drop-outs.  Here  the  Denver  and  Jefferson  County  school  districts  have 
coordinated  funds  from  Xitles  I  and  III  (ESEA),  Vocational  Education,  and 
other  titles,  to  establish  a  facility  which  provides  a  custom-tailored  program 
for  each  young  person  enrolled.  Most  of  the  students  are  from  the  minority 
community,  but  the  Center  has  also  met  the  needs  of  youn'g  drop  outs  who 
are  from  more  affluent  families.  This  kind  of  individualized  instruction  ic  very 
expensive,  and  could  only  have  been  accomplished  with  the  assistance  of  the 
federal  government  ^ 

These  experiences  are  not  isolated  incidents,  but  have  been  chosen  to  illu- 
minate the  broad  impact  of  ESBA  on  a  wide  spectrum  of  children.  We  all 
have  a  stake  in  seeing  that  poor  boys  and  girls  from  Baca  County  have  the 
tools  they  need  to  function  in  society ;  we  all  share  a  responsibility  to  ensure 
that  Chicano  children  in  the  San  Luis  Valley,  and  minority  children  from  our 
troubled  inner-cities  are  given  the  same  opportunity  for  a  quality  education 
that  jiow  only  some  children  enjoy,  but  that  ail  children  desen'e ;  and  we  can- 
not ahord  to  waste  the  talents  and  the  coutributloua  of  t^ose  drop-outs  who 
need  41  second  chance!  The  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  believes  that 
our  children,  and  their  welfare,  should  be  the  #1  national  priority.  Their 
well-being — their  education  Is  a  responsibility  we  all  share,  and  we  believe 
the  federal  government  has  a  major  role  to  play  in  the  support  of  public 
education.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  have  been  dismayed  by  the  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  1974  budget  for  education,  which  apparently  reflects  the  adminis- 
tration viewpoint  that  the  federal  government  has  a  very  limited  responsibility 
for  the  education  of  its  citizens.  We  particularly  deplore  the  cuts  in  programs 
for  the  poor  and  disadvantaged  which  will  result  from  the  dismantling  of 
ESBA.  We,  therefore,  are  happy  that  H.R.  69  recognizes  the  necessity  for 
continuing  federal  leadership  in  education,  and  for  stronger  federal  financial 
supijort  to  the  educational  areas  of  greatest  need. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  Committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  BERNICE  TRIEDER,   NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OP 
JEWISH  WOMEN,  INC, 

Mrs.  Frtedek.  My  testimony  will  be  very  brief.  I  am  going  to  give 
a  summary  of  my  testimony,  and  I  thank  you  that  the  complete 
testimony  will  be  inserted  in  me  record. 

I  should  say  that,  in  addition  to  my  experience  with  the  National. 
Council  of  Jewish  Women,  I  have  served  as  a  member  of  the  Colo- 
rado State  Board  of  Education  and  am  a  former  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Boards  of  Education. 

Members  of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  pursue  a  pro- 
gram of  social  action  and  service  to  their  communities,  and  one  of 
our  program  iDriorities  is  education.  Th^  choice  stems  not  only  from 
tbe  oldest  tradition  of  Judaism,  but  also  from  the  more  recent  experi- 
mces  of  our  immigrant  fathers  and  forefathers,  who  found  in  the 
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American  system  of  public  education  a  key  to  active  participution  In 
the  life  o^  tliis  country.  -  . 

So,  wo  are  very  appT'(^ciatiN*c  of  the  opportunity  of  appearing  be- 
foi^e  you  today  in  support  of  H.R.  69.  Our  members  regard  equal 
access  to  quality  education  as  a;  fundamental  riglit  for  all  individuals, 
and  in  support  of  this  belief  we  work  actively  in  our  home  commu- 
nities for  the  passa^2^e  of  local  scliool  and  levies,  and  testify  in  the 
State  legislatures  and  in  the  Congress.  'We  have  f^-'^.ctions  in  almost 
200  communities  across  tl)c  country,  and  in  these  communities,  our 
council  women  work  in  the  schools  as  volunteer  aides,  tutors,  and 
lil)7*arians. 

Wo  attended  tlie  public  scliools.  Our  children  and  grandchildren 
attend  |Oublic  schools  in  our  home  towns,  so  uur  statements  on  behalf 
of  public  education  are  based  on  experience,  study,  and  active  in- 
volvement, and  our  couceni  for  the  public  schools  is  more  than  merely 
academic. 

Wo  testified  in  1965  when  ESEA  was  being  introduced.  We  testi- 
fied in  1970  again  for  the  extension  of  ESEA,  and  now  we  once  more 
strongly  urge  the  extension  of  these  programs.  Today  we  are  going 
to  base  our  tt^stimony  on  several  years  of  experience  with  the  pro- 
gram. As  a  direct  result  of  this  legislation,  we  have  seen  changes  in 
community  attitudes.  We  have  seen  changes  in  teacher  attitudes.  And 
in  some  States,  we  have  seen  enactment  and  funding  of  supplemen- 
tary State  programs  for  the  educationally  disadvantaged. 

Wo  are  well  aware  that  the  program  has  its  critir^,  and  some  of 
the  criticisms  appear  to  be  valid.  Certainly,  like  every  other  program, 
this  program  should  be  well  planned  and  responsibily  managed,  but 
we  are  also  very  much  aware  that  from  the  ver3^  beginning  ESEA 
has  not  been  fully  funded,  and  that  the  schools  have  not  received 
the  number  of  dollars"authorized  by  the  legislation.  That  money  was 
designated  as  necessary  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  Act,  but  it 
has  not  been  forthcoming.  Too  often,  even  the  partial  funding  has 
been  late.  So,  we  do  recognise  that  these  factors  have  made  it  diffi- 
cult for  the  schools  to  plan  effectively  and  for  the  program  to  func- 
tion as  successfully  as  it  could. 

H.K.  69  has  recognized  and  dealt  with  the  fiscal  inadequacies  of 
the  program  by  setting  a  more  realistic  figure  of  $300  to  be  concen- 
trated on  education  of  each  eligible  child,  and  by  proposing  to  in- 
vestigate the  problems  relating  to'  late  fundings.  Wc  think  these  two 
changes,  if  implemented,  will  not  only  improve  the  program  qualita- 
tively, but  will  also  a-How  a  more  realistic  evahiation  of  the  outcomes* 
But  today  instead  of  the  usual  statistics  and  tables  that  are  offered 
in  testimony,  I  would  like  to '  confine  my  few  brief  comments  on 
ESEA  to  the  personal  experiences  of  conncilwomen  who  have  been 
involved  with  it  as  volunteers  in  the  schools  and  as  membei-s  of  the 
boards  of  education. 

During  my  12  years  on  the  Colorado  State  Board  of  Education,  I 
visited  most  of  the  schools  in  our  State,  I  have  seen  at  first  hand 
_whafc  ESEA  means  to  children.  Baca  County,  Colo,  comprises  hun- 
dreds of  square  miles  of  open,  dry,  flat  country,  bordering  on  Kansas 
and  the  Oklahoma  Panhandle.  It  is  sparsely  settled,  often  beset  by 
drought  and  dust  storms.  It  contains  five  small  school  districts,  all 
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inadequate  to  provide  children  with  many  of  the  educational  experi- 
«ences  they  need. 

One  October  day,  I  drove  200  miles  within  the  county  to  visit 
every  school,  to  talk  with  teachers,  students,  and  citizens.  With  the 
leadership  and  the  assistance  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  . 
of  Colorado,  which  was  aided  by  title  V  funds,  the  five  school  dis- 
tricts in  Baca  County  were  pooling  ESEA  fimds  to  provide  a  pro-r 
gram  of  remedial  reading,  special  education  for  handicapped,  speech 
<;orrection,  and  psychological  services  for  their  disadvantaged 
students; 

Now  this,  was  the  very  first  time  there  had  been  inter-school  coop- 
eration on  programs,  and  there  was  some  apprehension  about  its 
success.  I  checked  on  that  program  just  2  weeks  ago  and  found  that 
that  program  is  still  functioning. 

It  has  been  enlarged  to  encompass  several  additional  school  dis- 
tricts in  adjacent  counties,  ahU  I  can  state  that  without  ESEA  aiid  its 
several  titles,  those  children  in  southeast  Colorado,  who  are  educa- 
tionally and  economically  disadvantaged,  would  not  haA^e  any  of  the 
needed  services  that  I  described.  And,  were  ESEA  to  be  phased  out, 
it  is  highly  unlikely  that  the  schools  could  continue  this  program, 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  about  another  school  in  our  State,  located 
in  the  San  Luis  Valley.  This  is  a  part  of  the  State  that  was  settled 
and  is  still  largely  populated  by  Americans  of  Spanish  or  Mexican 
descent.  It  is  a  rural  area,  and  the  family  incomes  are  low.  Childi*en 
often  drop  out  of  school  before  graduation.  Often  there  has  been 
little  contact  between  Spanish  majority  farmworkei-s  and  the  Anglo 
minority  landowners. 

When  I  visited  this  little  tovm  in  the  San  Luis  Valley,  I  could  tell 
hy  looking  at  the  town  that  there  was  a  definite  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  two  populations,  I  could  see  that  the  muddy  roads  and 
the  shacks  were  on  one  side  of  town  and  the  painted  housies  and  sur- 
faced roads  on  the  other,  and  I  could  tell  by  the  names  on  the  mail, 
boxes  who  lived  where. 

The  school  in  the  communitj  reflected  tliat.  community,  and  it  had 
a  curriculum  and  attitude  which  appeared  to  ignore  the  educational 
needs  of  the  Chicanos,  But  I  could  see  that  ESEA  ifundsj  again,  with 
State  Departmeixt  .of  Education  guidance,  were  forcing  a  change. 
For  the  first  time,  the  school  had  engaged  a  Spanish  spealdng  family- . 
contact  man ;  to  work  with  parents  and  children.  The  Spanidfi- 
siirnamed .  and  other  educationally  disadvantaged  children  were  re- 
cei\nng  individual  instruction  in  reading  and  .anthmetici  an  improved 
nutritional  prograrii  had  been,  institutedj  and  there  was  the  beginning 
of  a  special  education  program.  ?  ;  ,  ^ 

It;  Was  very"  clear  to •  me  that  many ;  more  improvements  were- 
needed.  But,  without  ESEA  and  <  State  Department  leadership,  it: 
might  have  been  years  before  the  special  needs  of  those  poor  children 
would  have  been  acknowledged  and  deait  with  in  any  meaningful 
way  in  that  community. : 

1  would  like  to  tell  you  about  just  one  of  the  dozens  of  volunteer 
school  programs  which  are  inin  by  councilwomen  ;  .  . 

.  .  .  On  the;  edge  of  downtown  Denver,  there  ?is  an  elerientary 
school  with  a  student  population  of  50  percent  Chicano,  45  percent 
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black  and  5  percent  other,  but  almost  100  percent  poor  and  eligible- 
for  title  I.  Like  most  inner-city  schools,  this  school  has  multiple  prob- 
lems, and  even  with  ESEA  funds,  still  has  neither  eno\igh  money 
nor  personnel  to  meet  the  needs  of  every  child.  Three  years  ago* 
Denver  councilwomen  adopted  the  school,  and  since  then  20  to  :]0' 
councilwomen  a  week  have  worked  regularly  in  this  school  to  supple- 
meut  the  educational  program  provided  by  the  school  staff. 

We  have  organized,  staffed,  and  provided  books  for  the  library.. 
We  have  provided  Spanish  speaking  interpretei's  to  ease  the  way  for 
new  students.  We  have  assisted  the  school  and  the  students  in  many 
other  waySj  even  to  the  point  of  becoming  involved  with  the  com- 
munity. 

I  coald  tell  you  about  similar  experiences  from  hundreds  of  .ciincil 
volunteers  who  serve  as  helpers  in  inner-city  schools  in  many  cities, 
across  the  country.  I  bring  this  to  your  attention  because  it  is  my  firm 
belief  that  ESEA,  with  its  focus  on  the  disadvantaged  child,  ha& 
been  a  critical  factor  in  opening  up  the  schools  to  volunteers  and  to 
the  community  with  consequent  benefit  to  the  child. 

Finally,  let  me  mention  briefly  one  other  program  that  I  observed^ 
the  Metropolitan  Denver  Youth  Center  which  serves  as  a  second 
chance  school  for  dropouts.  Here  school  districts  in  adjacent  counties 
have  coordinated  funds  from  titles  I  and  III  (SSEA)  and  other 
titles  to  establish  a  facility  which  provides  a  custom  tailored  pro- 
gram for  each  young  person  enrolled.  Most  students  are  from  minor- 
ity families,  but  the  center  has  also  met  the  need  of  dropouts  from 
affluent  families.  This  kind  of  instruction  is  very  expensive  and  could 
only  have  been  accomplislied  with  the  assistance  of  the  Federal' 
Government.  . 

These  experiences  are  not  isolated  incidents,  but  have  been  chosen 
to  illuminate  the  board  impact  of  ESEA  on  a  wide  spectrum  of 
children.  We  all  have  a  stake  in'  seeing  that  poor  boys  and  girls  from 
Baca  County  have  t^ie  tools  they  need  to  function  m  society.  We  all 
share  a  responsibility  to  insure,  that  Chicano  children  in  the  San  Luis 
Valley  and  minority  children  from  inner-cities  are  given  the  same 
opportunity  for  a  quality  education  that  now  only  some  children 
enjoy,  but  that  all  cnddren  deserve.  We  cannot  afford  to  waste  the 
talente  and  the  contributions  of  those  dropouts  who  need  a  second 
chance. 

We  in  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  believe  that  children 
and  their  welfare  should  be  the  number  one  ^national  priority.  Their 
well  being — their  education  is  a  responsibility  that  we  all  share,, 
and  we  be!  ieve  that  the  Federal  Government  has  a  major  role  to  play 
in  the  support  of  public  education.  So  we  have  been  dismayed  by 
the  President's  fiscal  1974  budget  for  education,  which  apparently 
reflects  an  administration  view  that  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
vei^  limited  responsibility  for  the  education  of  its  children.  We 
particularly  def^lore  the  cuts  in  programs  for  the  poor  and  disad- 
\-antaged  which  will  result  from  the  dismantling  of  ESEA.  We  are^ 
therefore,  very  happy  that  H.R.  69  recognizes  the  necessity  for  con- 
tinuing Federal  leadership  in  education  and  for  stronger  Federal 
financial  support  to  these  educational  areas  of  greatest  need. 
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I  thank  you  for  the  opi^ortunitj^  of  appearing  before  this  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Andrews  [presiding].  Tliank  you  very  much,  INIrs.  Frieder. 
I  am  soriy  that  you  were  left  with  only  a  pitif\il  skeleton  of  a  com- 
mittee to  hear  this  excellent  testimony. 

I  am  sure  you  understand  the  pressures  of  time  here.  The  House 
did  reconvene  at  12  o'clock,  and  there  are  two  matters  that  have  to 
be  voted  on.  You  Imow  at  home,  no  matter  how  well  we  do  in  here 
otherwise,  if  the  local  newspaper  indicates  there  was  a  vote  on  the 
House  floor  and  if  any  of  us  was  absent  and  did  not  vote,  we  become 
deprived  Congi^ssmen,  so  to  speak,  with  no  ESEA  or  other  funds, 
to  help  alleviate  the  situation. 

Let  me  ask  you  a  few  questions. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  fact  tliat  you  mentioned  there  four  specific 
illustrations  in  a  State,  Colorado,  whicli  I  Imow  too  little  about,  but 
I  presume  does  have  very  excellent  schools  that  are  operated  probablj^ 
without  any  ESEA  funds. 

Mrs.  Friedeu.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Andrews.  That  leads  me  to  speculate  as  to  what  extent  the- 
per  pupil  expenditure  in  Colorado  derives  from  State  versus  local 
funds  ?  Could  you  explain  that  to  us  ? 

Mi^.  FniEDER.  I  have  been  away  from  the  State  for  a  year,  but  it 
is  approximately  30  percent,  33  percent,  maybe.  ;>5  percent  now  f roni: 
the  state ;  but  probably  not  more  than  that.  The  remainder  is  about 
8  percent  from  Federal  with  the  rest  from  the  local  district.  A  very 
large  j^i-oportion,  move  than  50  percent,  comes  from  the  local  district. 

Mr.  Andrews.  I  would  suggest  that  while  it  is  not  within  the  realm 
either  of  legislation  that  you  came  here  to  support,  nor  certainly 
within  the  purview,  of  my  responsibility  to  suggest  what  Colorado 
should  do,  but  for  whatever  it  is  worth,  I  would  say  to  you  that  in 
my  State  of  North  Carolina,  even  though  we  do  have  many  problems,, 
many  of  which  have  been  assisted  by  ESEA  funds  and  I  hope  will 
contmue  to  be,  I  do  not  believe  we  have  the  extreme  problem  that 
is  indicated  by  any  of  the  four  examples  you  use.  I  think  probably, 
our  total  expenditure  per  child  is  less  than  Colorado,  and  yet  we  do. 
not  have  such  extreme  lows  and  highs,  as  Colorado,  because  our  sys- 
tem provides  for  more  like  70  percent  of  the  per  pupil  expenditure 
to  come  from  State  sources. 

Hence,  we  can  make  per  pupil  expenditures  relatively  uniform 
regardless  of  the  financial  conditions  of  the  school  district  that  any 
particular  child  might  attend.  Perhaps  you  and  your  fine  organiza- 
tion could  not  only  try  to  benefit  the  disadvantaged,  be  it  economical 
or  otherwise,  by  your  appearance  here,  as  I  assure  you,  you  have 
done,  but  maybe  you  would  b'^  persuaded  to  try  to  exercise  similar 
influences  upon  the  l^islature  and  others  in  the  Stats  of  Colorado. 

Mrs.  Frieder.  Mr.  Congressman,  we  have  so  testified.  We  are  very 
much  in  accord  with  your  point  of  view,  and  we  do  recognize  this 
and  have  worked  very  hard  for  many  years  to  increase  State  support. 
As  a  member  of  the  State  board  of  education,  I  too  have  worked 
for  higher  State  support,  and  testified  for  it. 

Mr,  Andrews,  v  ery  ^ood.  May  I  do  something  that  I  have  been 
tempted  to  do  all  morning  and  yesterday,  but  have  not  had  the  nerve 
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to  do  because  I  was  listening  to  those  whom  I  considered  to  be  much 
more  competent  than  I,  and  maybe  tliis  is  a  little  bit  risky. 

I  will  not  ask  yoii  to  try  to  identify  for  us  which  of  the  i:)rograms 
within  ESE A  or  within  the  various  titles  that  have  been  discussed 
here,  in  your  opinion,  are  best,  and  which  are  least  good  in  the  event 
that  it  becomes  necessary  that  some  moneys  be  stopped,  so  to  speak, 
but  I  would  like  to  offer  you  an  opportunity,  if  you  should  choose, 
based  on  your  experiences,  to  indicate  which  of  the  titled  moneys 
might  be  most  advantageous  to,  as  someone  has  been  saying,  little 
Jolinny  down  at  the  end  of  the  line. 

,  I  would  not  push  you  to  do  that  because  I  know  if  you  identiify 
some  are  better,  you  are  automatically  identifying  others  as  less  good, 
and  maybe  you  would  prefer  not  to  do  that,  but  I  would  like  you  to 
have  that  opportunity. 

Mrs.  FiiDEDEK.  Thank  you,  I  would  testify  on  the  basis  of  the  reso- 
lutions of  my  organization,  Tlie  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 
This  would  be  their  viewpoint  that  I  try  to  reflect  which  is  that  so  far 
as  the  various  titles  are  concerned,  their  major  concern  would  be  for 
title  I. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Good.  You  are  the  only  one,  I  believe,  of  all  of  the 
witnesses,  who  has  indicated  title  I  as  being  preferable. 

!Mrs.  FntEDER.  The  council  would  prefer  Hiat  we  have  them  all,  but 
their  major  qoncern  would  be  for  the  disadvantaged  youngster — 
economically  disadvantaged  and  educationally  disadvantaged.  The 
other  titles,  while  they  relate  to  the  disadvantaged,  arc  not  focused 
as  sharply  on  it  as  title  1. 

Mr.  Andrews.  I  see.  I  had  wondered  why  someone  had  not  spoken 
to  that  point.  I  noticed  the  last  gentleman  placed  them  in  niunerical 
order,  I,  II,  III  and  IV,  and  stated  how  his  State  could  not  get 
along  without  any  of  them,  and  yet,  it  is  quite  possible  that  either 
we,  as  a  committee,  or  the  Congress,  as  a  whole,  may  reach  the  point 
of  consideration  where  we  say  perhaps  we  cannot  continue  to  fund 
even  ns^well  as  we  now  do  all  of  the  categories,  and  hence,  they  talk 
about  priorities,  that  we  should  establish  priorities,  but  all  of  the 
witnesses  seem  to  place  top  priority  oft  each  of  the  titles.  : 

Someone  anay  have  to  dig  a  little  deeper  than  that  and  I  appreciate 
the  fact  that  you  have  done  so.  .  Please  convey  as  best  you  can  the 
thanks  of  the  committee,  not  only  to  yourself,  but  to  the,  fine  people 
of  your  organization,  not  only  for  your  appearance  here,  but  lor 
the  work  you  have  obviously  done  in  recent  years  in  helping  to 
af*.{!omplish  what  this  committee  and  the  Congress  would  hope  to 
accomi^lish  it  in  our  country. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  coming. 

Unless  there  is  something  further  then,  we  will  adjourn  the  com- 
mittee until  9 :30  a.m.,  Monday,  lifarch  12,  1973. 

\yiiereupon,  at  12:10  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene Monday,  March  12,  1973,  at  9  :30  a.m.. 
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MONDAY,  KARCH  12,  1973 

House  op  Rephesentatives, 
General  Sxjbcomotttee  ox  Education 

OF  THE  Co^OnTTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LaBOR. 

Washington,  D.O, 
Tlie  subcommittee  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room 
2175,  Raybum  House.  Office  Building,  Hon,  Carl  D.  Perkins,  Chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee,  presiding. 
Present :  Representatives  Perkins  and  Ford, 

Staff  members  present:  John  F.  Jennings,  majority  counsel;  and 
Christopher  Cross,  minority  legislative  associate;  Eydie  Gaskins, 
special  assistant ;  Toni  Painter,  secretary; 

Chairman  Perkins.  The  Committee  will  come  to  order,  A  quorum  is 
present. 

Come  around,  Congressman  Hogan,  It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome 
my  colleague  this  morning,  I  luiow  you  have  some  distinguished 
witnesses  that  you  want  to  introduce.  You  have  always  been  very 
lielpful  to  the  Oommittee  in  the  passage  of  important  school  legisla- 
tion, and  we  Imow  of  your  interest  in  this  field. 

You  can  proceed  in  any  manner  that  you  prefer,  Mr,  Hogan. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON,  lAWRENCE  J,  HO&AN,  A  EEPBESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGSESS  mOM  THE  STATE  OF  MAEYLAND,  ACCOMPANIED 
BY  GAEL  HASSEL,  STJPESINTENDENT,  PEINCE  GEORGES  COTINTY 
SCHOOL 

Mr.  Hogan,  Thank  you  very  much,  lilr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
those  kind  words,  I  would  like  to  commend  you  for  your  introduc- 
tion of  H,R,  69  and  for  the  many  worthwhile  programs, 

I  would  like  to  hone  in  on  one  aspect  of  that  which  is  particularly 
important  to  my  district,  and  that  is,  tlie  continuation  of  impact  aid. 
I  am  grateful  that  you,  and  hopefully  your  subcommittee  and  full 
committee,  agree  that  this  program  is  essential,  and  that  it  should 
becontinned. 

I  have  brought  with  me  today  the  superintendent  of  the  Prince 
George's  County  School  System,  Dr.  Carl  Hassel.  I  will  briefly 
summarize  my  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  a  request  that  my  state- 
ment be  inserted  in  the  record. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Without  objection,  all  of  the  prepared  state- 
ments will  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

[The  statement  referred  to  follows :] 
6  (1467)  i 
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Statement  of  Hon.  Lawrence  .T.  Hooan  a  Representative  in  Conobess 
From  the  State  op  Maryland 

My  name  is  Lawrence  J.  Hogan.  I  ain  a  member  of  Congress  from  the  Fifth 
District  of  Maryland.  I  bring  witli  ine  Dr,  Carl  Hassel,  Superintendent  of  the 
Prince  George's  County  ScJiooIs,  who  heads  the  tenth  largest  school  system  in 
the  nation-  Dr.  Hassell  has  just  been  through  the  largest  court  ordered  busing 
in  history.  As  if  tliis  were  not  enough,  his  schools  are  now  facing  a  real  finan- 
cial crisis.  I  am  snrf^  Dr,  Hassers  statements  will  be  helpful  in  vour  delibera- 
tions. 

Before  Dr.  Hassel  .speaks  I  want  to  make  a  few  brief  comments  on  H.R.  69 
and  specifically  impiiet  aid. 

Equity  is  the  basis  for  impact  aid.  Since  local  school  districts  currently  rely 
on  the  property  tax  to  finance  their  operations,  equity  requires  that  all  busi- 
nesses—the employers  of  parents  of  our  school  children— pay  their  fair  slmre 
of  the  property  tax.  Since  the  employer  in  tliis  case  is  the^  federal  government, 
iUMl  since  federal  property  is  tax  exempt,  it  is  only  fair  that  the  portion  of  tlie 
federally  connected  child's  support  attributed  to  the  employer  be  paid  as  impact 
aid,  or  in  some  other  manner,  to  the  local  school  district  for  services  rendered. 

As  an  alternative  there  could  be  federal  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  for  certain 
federal  properties.  I  have  recently  sponsored  with  Congressman  Joel  Broyhili 
such  a  proposal.  However,  this  proposed  legislation  may  be  difficult  to  enact 
and  certainly  not  timely.  Educational  revenue  sharing  could  likewise  deal  with 
the  problem  but  we  have  yet  to  see  what  may  be  proposed. 

Timelinefis  of  payment  is  another  matter  of  importance^  School  districts  must 
balance  their  budgets  by  July  1  of  each  year.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  amount 
of  impact  aid  must  be  stable  to  develop  reliable  estimates  of  revenue.  Tlie 
County,  in  turn,  must  look  ahead  because  every  $1  million  of  impact  aid  means. 
3  cents  per  $100  on  property  taxes. 

Prince  George's  County  Schools  submitted  to  the  County  Executive  on  March 
1  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1074.  Yet  they  are  still  f^*^.'  ;  for  1073  a  situa- 
ti(»n  where  impact  aid  at  full  funding  i.s  $14  million,  lasu  year's  ratt»  .*?11 
million,  and  as  proposed  to  be  paid  by  the  Office  of  Education  a  little  over  $4 
million.  What  can  be  forecast  for  next  year?  Certainly  another  20-25  cents  per- 
,?100  on  what  may  already  be  the  highest  property  tax  In  metropolitan  Wash- 
ington is  not  feasible. 

I  submit  that  tlie  present  approach  to  federal  budgetry  is  irresponsible  and: 
inequitable — irresponsible  because  school  districts  have  balanced  their  current 
budgets  nine  months  ago  and  now  face  substantial  deficits  because  of  tlie  Ad- 
ministration's position;  inequitable  because  all  the  evidence  supports  continua- 
tion of  impact  aid  in  some  form  because  it  is  right 

Mr.  Hogan..  I  would  like  to  say  briefly,  and  rely  on  Dr.  Hassel 
foY  in  depth  discussion  of  this  issue,  that  I  cannot  agi-ee  with  the 
administration's  plan  to  cut  impact  aid. 

The  fact  tliat  tliere  are  two  categories  of  impact  aid,  A  and  B,  A 
relating  to  those  living  on  Government  reservations,  and  B,  those 
wliose  employees  live  off  of  ^  those  reservations.  To  me,  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  responsibility  in  both  of  tliose  areas,  not  in  only 
one. 

In  our  school  system^  Mr.  Chairman,  the  tremendous  growth  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  Wasliington  area  has  required  our 
school  system  to  launch  a  tremendously  expensive  school  building 
program  to  educate  the  children  from  the  families  that  come  to  this 
area  to  work  for  tlie  Federal  Government. 

So,  whether  or  not  they  are  actually  living  on  a  Govermnent  reser- 
vation is  immaterial.  We  have  withstood  this  tremendous  cost  because 
of  the  impact  of  the  Federal  establishment  here. 

The  other  factor  relating  to  this  is  that  the  employers  of  parents 
of  most  of  our  children  pay  property  taxes.  Thirty-nine  percent  of ' 
our  employees  work  for  tlie  Federal  Government  and  their  employer- 
nays  no  local  property  taxes. 
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I  might  say  as  a  side  bar,  Mv.  Chairman,  that  Congressman 
Broyhill  and  I  have  introduced  legislation  wliieh  would  requii*e 
the  Federal  Government  to  pay  a  payment  in  lieu  of  property 
taxes,  because  of  this  far'. 

The  Federal  Government  is  the  largest  property  owner  in  my  dis- 
trict, so  I  think  there  is  ample  justification,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
know  that  you  agree  with  us  on  this  point,  and  wc  aro  deeply  grate- 
ful for  that,  impact  aid  should  be  contmued. 

I  would  like,  at  this  point,  to  introduce  Dr.  Carl  Hassel. 

STATEMENT  OP  BE.  CARL  HASSEL,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS, 
PRINCE  GEORGES  COUNTY,  MD. 

Hasskl.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  M3^  name  is 
Carl  W.  Plassel,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Prince  George's 
County,  Md. 

Prince  George's  County,  as  you  know,  is  located  adjacent  to  AVash- 
higton,  D.C.,  and  is  home  for  800,000  people,  many  of  whom  have 
moved  to  this  area  to  work  for  the  federal  government. 

Twenty  years  ago  our  school  enrollment  was  35,000.  We  have 
grown  to  one  of  the  largest  school  systems  in-the  Nation  with  over 
160j000  pupils  being  educated  in  our  240  public  schools.  In  order  to 
implement  a  quality  educational  program,  the  school  system  lias  over 
1(>,00()  employees  making  it  a  vital  element  in  providing  employment 
to  residents. 

To  support  this  educational  system  our  1078  school  budget  exceeds 
$1C0  million.  The  principal  source  of  our  revcmie  is  the  property  tax 
and  the  personal  income  tax  ])aid  by  our  residents. 

Employers  also  pay  property  and  corporate  Micome  taxes.  The 
cun-ent  property  tax  rate  is  the  highest  in  the  jMotropolitan  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  area  and  one  of  the  highest  in  the  country.  A  significant 
factor  contributing  to  the  tax  rate  is  the  high  amount  of  federally 
owned  acreage  which,  of  course,  is  not  eligible  for  tax  purposes. 

The  basic  rationale  for  Public  Law  874  is  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  school  districts  whose  available  local  and  State  revenues 
are  adversely  affected  by  the  added  obligation  of  providing  public 
education  to  the  children  of  parents  who  live  or  work  of  Federal 
property. 

Since  the  costs  of  education  are  largely  met  by  the  imposition  of 
taxes  on  business  and  residential  properties,  school  districts  in  which 
Federal  installations  have  been  constructed  are  deprived  of  a  source 
of  revenue  but  not  relieved  of  the  obligation  of  educating  the  chil- 
dren of  Federal  employees. 

The  fact  that  local  educational  agencies  have  been  unduly  burdened 
by  Federal  installations  within  and  nearby  their  jurisdictions  has 
been  recognized  hv  the  Federal  Government,  specifically  in  Section 
3  of  Public  Law  874. 

Any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  discontinue 
or  reduce  aid  to  impacted  areas  would  be  a  denial  of  an  obligation 
it  has  long  acknowledged.  Although  the  impact  aid  program  has 
provided  financial  assitance  to  school  districts  in  whicli  Federal 
installations  are  located,  it  has  been  misinterpreted  by  some  people. 

The  influx  of  the  children  of  foderally  employed  parents  has 
a^ded,  and  continues  to  add,  materially  to  the  costs  of  education  in 
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impacted  areas.  To  precipitously  deny  to  these  areas  the  financial 
assistance  presently  provided  by  Public  Law  874  ^vould  subject  them 
to  serious  financial  problems  that  the  Federal  Government  has  admit- 
tedly caused. 

Ajciy  effort  to  curtail  assistance  to  areas  affected  by  Federal  instal- 
lations should  be  vigorously  oi^posed.  In  a  society  in  which  education 
has  and  is  playing  sucli  a  vital  role,  and  in  which  education  has  done 
so  much  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people,  this  is  no  time  to 
dilute  its  effects  by  withholding  funds  from  school  districts  to  which 
they  are  justly  entitled. 

The  current  proposal  by  the  administration  to  revise  the  impact 
area  aid  program  would,  in  my  judgment,  destroy  the  intent  of  the 
legislation  and  further  burden  the  citizens  of  Prince  George's 
County. 

This  proposal  would  exclude  children  of  Federal  employees  from 
the  program  unless  their  families  actually  live  on  a  Federal  instal- 
lation or  they  were  members  of  a  uniformed  service. 

Thus,  under  Public  Law  874,  "A"  children  would  continue  to 
qualify,  and  most  "B"  children  would  not.  Under  the  existing  eligi- 
bility criteria  we  claim  over  53,000  students  or  one-third  of  the  total 
enrollment.  If  the  administration's  revisions  are  imposed  the  number 
of  eligible  students  would  drop  to  approximately  10,000  students. 

In  terms  of  payments,  a  recent  survey  report  Indicates  the  revenue 
lost  to  Prince  George's  County  would  be  approximately  $8  million. 
Although  the  entire  State  of  Maryland  would  .suffer  greatly — a 
reduction  of  approximately  $20  million — ^the  effect  of  such  a  proposal 
on  my  county  would  be  devastating. 

If  such  a  loss  revenue  were  to  be  made  up  by  existing  sources, 
an  increase  of  approximately  24  cents  per  $100  accessed  vahiation  on 
property  would  be  required.  Frankly,  I  believe  the  already  weary 
taxpayers  in  onr  r^unty  would  truly  revolt. 

We  have  bpen  ''aced  with  other  isfsues  of  significance  in  the  last 
months,  and  have  already  expended  funds  to  carry  out  court  ordered 
desegregation  at  a  rather  substantial  rate. 

Our  citizenry  has  been  generous  in  their  support  of  education.  Of 
the  estimated  $1,000  required  to  educate  each  student,  approximately 
64  percent  comes  from  local  funding.  It  hardly  seems  equitable  that 
Prince  George's  County  should  receive  reduced  payments  in  lieu  of 
tax  revenue  considering  the  fact  that  over  30  percent  of  the  county's 
school  population  is  currently  eligible  under  Public  Law  874. 

Mr,  Chairman,  yon  and  the  other  members  of  this  subcommittee 
are  aware  that  the  impact  aid  formula  is  a  recognition  of  the  tax 
burden  which  Federal  installations  make  upon  the  public.  In  fact, 
the  school  tax  revenue  which  thi.s  property  would  generate  is  more 
then  the  total  amount  of  impact  aid  our  county  receiver. 

Therefore,  it  is  difficult  for  me  as  superintendent  of  schools  to 
understand  why  the  President  and  his  administration  are  trying  to 
further  reduce  Public  Law  ?^74.  Tf  anything,  it  .slinuld  ho  inV-^^oasofl 
to  a  more  equitable  level. 

T  do  not  have  to  tell  this  committee  what  crisis  exists  in  financing 
public  ed7ication^  The  current  proposal  would  deal  an  almost  fatal 
blow  to  the  educational  profirram  in  many  parts  of  the  country  and 
particularly  in  Prince  Geor,<T^'s  County. 
O   The  $8  million  loss  could  not  be  absorbed  by  the  property  owners. 
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The  end  result  would  be  to  further  reduce  the  minimal  program 
planned  for  next  year.  Significant  increases  in  class  size  and  the 
release  of  vital  personnel  are  only  a  few  of  the  measures  we  would 
be  forced  to  take. 

The  effects  of  President  Nixon's  proposal  woxild  be  long-lasting 
and  make  it  virtually  impossible  to  provide  quality  education  for  the 
children  in  Prince  George's  County.  Although  the  major  portion  of 
my  statement  deals  with  impact  aid,  I  do  not  want  to  neglect  the 
other  progmms  which  face  severe  reductions  or  elimination  if  the 
administration's  educational  proposal  is  adopted. 

The  various  titles  of  the  Elementary  and  oecondarj^  Education  Act 
have  stimulated  some  of  the  most  significant  exemplary  programs 
in  the  history  of  American  education.  And  while  all  programs  under 
ESEA  have  not  met  witli  great  success,  a  large  number  have  pro- 
vided educational  and  supportive  services  to  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped  children  which  would  not  otherwise  be  available. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  you  have  lieard  witnesses  from  other  school  officials 
in^  ]\raryland  as  to  the  bejiefits  of  ESEA.  In  the  interest  of  time  I 
will  not  recapitulate  their  testimony.  However  I  would  like  to 
emphasis  that  an  elimination  of  programs,  particularly  title  I  could 
not  be  financed  at  the  local  level. 

In  addition,  it  would  be  impossible  to  absorb  the  employees  c\^r- 
rently  working  in  these  programs  into  the  regular  operation  of  tlie 
school  system.  The  administration  is  proposing  to  substitute  special 
educational  revenue  sharing  for  these  categorical  programs. 

Tliis  concept  appears  to  have  merit,  however,  I  believe  greater 
attention  needs  to  be  given  to  the  delivery  system  for  expeditiously 
getting  these  funds  to  the  local  level.  Educational  revenue  sharing 
is  not  a  bill  as  yet.  In  the  judgment  of,  many  legislators  it  may  be 
some  time  before  one  is  developed. 

Those  of  us  responsible  for  establishing  budgetary  requirements 
at  the  local  level  need  stability  in  Federal  programs  in  order  to 
reasonably  predict  revenues.  Afready  a  chaotic  situation  has  arisen 
in  trying  to  estimate  revenues  fiom  Federal  sources  for  fiscal  year 
1974.'  - 

In  many  school  districts,  my  own  included,  tlie  1974  school  budgets  - 
have  been  submitted  to  the  fiscal  authorities.  Obviously  the  unlmown 
factor  is  the  amoimt  of  Federal  funds  we  can  expect  to  continue 
cuirent  programs. 

Special  education  revenue  sharing  may  well  be  the  direction  to 
take  in  the  future.  However,  let  us  not  abruptly  end  those  programs 
which  are  so  vitally  needed.  If  reductions  are  needed  let  it  be  a 
gradual  process  in  order  to  permit  the  necessary  adjustments  at  the 
local  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  H.R.  69  which  will  extend  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  and  Public  Law  874  for  5 
years.  These  programs  arc  equitable  and  have  demonstrated  ability 
to  bring  immediate  relief  to  local  school  districts. 

I  urge  this  committee  to  use  the  limits  of  its'  influence  in  securing 
the  passage  of  H.R.  69. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Superintendent  Hassel,  I  have  a  couple  of 
questions. 

I  have  always  supported  impact  aid  and  all  school  legislation,  I 
^^ill  believe  in  impact  aid  and  if  we  can  improve  it,  we  want  to  do 


just  that.  I  deduce  from  your  statement  that  you  feel  the  administra- 
tion's projDosal  of  special  revenue  sharing  wliich  would  merge  these 
programs  together,  would  be  very  detrimental  to  the  schools  in  your 
section,  am  I  correct  ? 

Mr.  Hassel.  I  think  that  this  is  true,  particularly  during  the  period 
of  interphase  vrhen  you  are  considering  or  the  administration  is  con- 
sidering totally  phasing  out  public  law  874  with  no  assurance  of 
replacement  at  this  time. 

Chairman  Pekkixs.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  detrimental  to 
your  school  system  to  receive  funds  from  the  State  level  in  lieu  of 
title  I  and  impact  aid  under  this  so-called  special  revenue  sharing 
plan? 

Mr.  Hassel.  I  agree  with  you,  that  is  correct. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Now,  C  ,ngressma7i  Hogan,  you  and  Congress- 
man Broyhill  have  introduced  legislation  to  replace  the  ijupact  aid 
program  with  a  program  that  would  pay  local  school  districts  tlie 
amount  of  real  estate  taxes  which  you  say  the  Federal  property  ought 
to  pay. 

My  question  is,  do  you  have  any  statistics  on  how  payments,  ujider 
your  bill,  compare  with  present  impact  aid  pa^^ments?  I  am  trying 
to  find  out  whether  it  would  be  an  improvement  or  not. 

Mr.  Hogan.  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  have  those  figures  be- 
cause it  is  difficult  to  determine  on  what  basis  the  formula  would  be 
arrived  at,  Wliat  we  were  actually  doing  Avas  trying  to  find  a  way 
to  build  a  beachhead  against  the  emsion  of  impact  aid  with  some- 
tiling  that  would  make  sense  on  an  economic  basis, 

I  know  that  the  impact  aid  question,  which  has  been  here  in  a 
short  time  that  I  have  been  here,  and  in  every  Congress  it  has  come 
up,  and  in  every  Congress  we  loiight  and  succeeded  in  beating  it 
back,  but  I  have,  a  feeling  that  there  is  some  slippage  each  time  and 
I  hope-  

Chairman  Perkins.  But  you  do  not  have  any  fixed  statistics  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  Hogan,  No.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not. 

Chairman  Perkins,  The  second  part  to  my  question  directed  to  you 
is  tliat  since  your  real  estate  taxes  are  determined  according  to  assess- 
ments, how  would  your  bill  determine  the  assessments? 

Who  would  make  those  determinations?  In  other  words,  for  Fed- 
eral military  bases,  would  the  assesments  be  done  by  local  county 
assessors? 

Mr.  Hogan.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  constitutionally  for 
the  local  coiinty  assessor  to  ass^s  Federal  property  w^ith  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Federal  Government  in  relation  to  the  local  government. 
What  I  would  hope  would  happen  is  that  Congress  would  set  up 
some  kind  of  a  formula  which  would  be  applicable,  perhaps  a  per- 
•oeJitage  of  the  local  assessment  or  whatever  it  might  be.  . 

Chairman  Periuns.  We  would  have  to  lu^ve  some  value  as  an  in- 
dicator if  we  followed  your  suggestion. 

IMr.  Hogan.  Yes,  and  I  assume  local  assessments  would  be  a  base 
for  beginning  some  kind  of  an  equitable  formula. 

Chairman  Perkins.  ^Vliat  is  your  view  on  that.  Dr.  Hassel? 

Should  we  hold  fast  to  our  bill,  or  could  we  improve  it,  in  your 
opinion ?  What  is  your  suggestion  along  those  premises? 
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Mr.  Hassel.  It  seems  to  me  if  public  law  874  is  in  the  process  of 
being  phased  out,  that  an  equitable  quid  pro  quo  would  be  some  pay- 
ment in  lieu  of  taxes  by  the  Federal  Government,  perhaps  a  Federal 
assessment  bureau  that  would  interphase  with  local  jurisdictions  to 
provide  at  least  a  fair  way  of  determining  what  the  effect  of  the  loss 
of  those  taxes  are  going  to  be. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Do  you  have  any  suggestions  to  offer  the  Com- 
mittee at  this  time  on  how  we  can  improve  impact  aid  legislation? 

Mr.  Hassel.  I  suppose  the  simplistic  answer  on  any  improvement 
of  impact  aid  legislation  is  to  continue  it  at  the  moment.  Now,  if  you 
are  faced  with  the  realities  of  losing  an  entire,  losing  your  head  or 
an  arm,  I  suppose  you  would  rather  lose  part  of  an  arm  from  time- 
to-time  than  lose  your  head  completely. 

I  would  suggest  that  a  graduated  decrease,  wherein  the  local  school 
administrator  and  board  of  education  could  do  some  planning  would 
be  of  some  assistance. 

Cliairman  Perkins.  One  concluding  question.  "Wliat  suggestion 
would  you  offer  to  the  committee  in  connection  with  elementary  and 
secondary  education  to  the  disadvantaged?  Should  ^ve  more  ade- 
quately fund  title  I  or  move  on  to  general  aid. 

Mr.  Hassel.  We  do  have  problems  I  think  in  the  local  jurisdictions 
in  handling  categorical  programs  many  times.  There  tends  to  be  some 
overlap.  There  tends  to  be  some  inefficiency.  Could  there  be  an  inter- 
phase between  the  general  aid  program  with  certain!  minimal  con- 
siderations for  categorical  programs  that  would  be  identified  as  being 
aimed  at  the  disadvantaged,  particularly  in  such  a  way  that  you 
could  make  sure  of  two  things ; 

One,  that  the  general  aid  program  would  be  effective  at  the  local 
level  and  be  broadly  dispersed,  but  secondly,  that  you  would  not  lose 
the  opportunities  and  responsibility  that  the  local  school  system  has 
for  providing  additional  assistance  and  leadership  and  educational 
programs  and  assistance  for  those  in  particular  need  ? 

Can  there  be  some  marriage  of  both  of  these  concepts  so  that  at 
least  the  minimal  requirements  would  be  met  under  a  categorical 
program  concentrating  in  the  title  I  area? 

Chairman  Perkins.  Wliich  deserves  priority,  the  disadvantaged  or 
a  general  aid  program? 

Mr.  Hassel.  In  my  opinion,  a  general  aid  program  would  have  far 
reaching  benefits  and  would  begin  to  release  funds  locally  for  con- 
tinuation of  the  disadvantaged  schedules  and  programs  which  are 
underway,  provided  you  write  into  the  legislation  some  restrictions 
in  that  respect. 

I  suppose  I  am  being  asked  to  decide  which  of  two  good  things 
you  want. 

Chairman  Perkins.  At  what  dollar  figure  should  we  hold  title  I 
before  we  go  to  general  aid  to  make  sure  the  disadvantaged  received 
priority? 

Mr.  Hassel.  I  see  no  reason  why  it  could  not  be  an  override  to  a 
general  aid  program  and  continue  it  at  its  present  level  commensurate 
with  what  the  requirements  of  the  local  district  would  be. 

Qiairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Ford  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  our  colleague,  Mr.  Hogan,  here  and  to  see- 
O   rintendent  Hassel  whom  we  have  worked  with  in  the  past. 
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Because  of  the  great  similarity  between  Prince  George's  County 
and  the  district  that  I  represent  as  a  suburb  of  Detroit,  I  have  been 
watching  with  more  than  passing  interest  the  events  in  your  school 
district  over  the  past  few  years,  and  partiiiiiilarly  this  past  year. 

First,  I  have  been  puzzled,  Congrossman  Hogan,  by  the  bill  tliat 
you  and  Mr.  Broyhill  put  in.  It  was  written  in  a  way  so  that  it  did 
not  come  to  this  committee,  and  we  are  not  sure  where  it  did  go,  but 
it  is  either  in  Ways  and  Means  or  Judiciary  as  a  tax  measure. 

I  am  somewhat  concerned  about  what  kind  of  strings  a  tax-writing 
committee  miglit  put  on  education  funds  as  opposed  to  tliis  commit- 
tee. Do  you  have  any  idea  why  it  was  wi-itten  to  go  in  tliat  direction 
instead  of  coming  to  the  Education  Committee? 

Was  that  inadvertency  on  tlie  part  of  the  draftsmen  ? 

Mr.  Hogan.  It  was  not  intentional,  Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  Ford.  Excuse  me,  T  am  informed  that  it  went  to  the  Interior 
Committee.  How  that  happened  is  beyond  me. 

]Mr.  Hogan.  I  have  no  idea.  I  would  have  assumed  that  it  would 
have  gone  to  Ways  and  Means.  I  did  not  know  it  went  to  Interior. 

Mr.  Ford.  Because  of  public  lands. 

Mr.  Hogan.  I  suppose  it  cculd  have  gone  to  one  of  four  committees 
and  the  speaker,  in  liis  discretion,  put  it  there, 

Mr.  Ford.  Since  Broyhill  wants  to  tax  tlie  Pentagon,  I  do  not  know 
why  they  did  not  send  it  to  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  I  feel 
if  i  had  a  district  with  Arlington  Cemetery  and  tlie  Pentagon,  tliis 
would  be  a  pretty  good  deal  for  me,  but  I  do  not  liave  those  things, 
nnd  T  do  not  know  tliat  you  have  those  kinds  of  installations  in 
Prince  George's. 

What  kind  of  government  installation,  other  than  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base,  would  you  be  able  to  tax  in  anything  close  to  a  replace- 
ment value  for  what  the  private  development  would  be  if  it  were 
not  there  ? 

jMr.  Hogan.  We  have  the  Environmental  Services  Agency,  the 
Weather  Bureau  and  adjuncts  of  that. 

^Ir.  Ford,  Let  me  put  it  another  way  and  maybe  Superintendent 
Hassel  can  answer  that.  It  is  obvious  from  looking  at  the  figures  in 
your  statement  that  the  mast  majority  of  the  children  that  are  now 
receiving  874  money  are  category  B  children. 

So,  there  is  only  a  small  portion  of  the  children  who  are  military 
connected  living  on  military  installations  in  Prince  George's  County. 
Do  you  Icnow  how  many  of  the  parents  of  the  children  you  are  edu- 
cating in  Prince  George's  County  are  employed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment outside  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Prince  George's  school  district? 

What  percenta;ge  ? 

iVIr.  Hassel.  Dr.  McKenny,  who  is  in  charge  of  our  Federal  aid 
ureas,  informs  me  that  approximately  50  percent  of  the  parents  of 
categorv  B  children  actually  work  on  Federal  installations  in  Prince 
George's  County. 

Mr.  Ford.  So  you  are  sort  of  at  the  tipping  point  of  which  way  to 
go.  Would  you  agree  with  me  that  one  of  the  virtues  of  the  formula 
for  distribution  of  funds  in  874  and  815  has  been  that  the  money 
follows  the  child  to  the  school  district  that^  ends  up  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  educating  the  child  without  regard  to  where  the  Federal 
property  is  located,  without  regard  to  where  the  parent  is  employed? 
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Mr.  IlASSEii,  This  is  true  that  it  follows  the  child,  and  I  think  that 
has  been  helpful  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Foiu).  I  think  as  superintendent  vou  are  very  mach  aware,  as 
everyone  else  is  in  this  country,  of  what  has  been  moving  in  the 
courts  since  the  Serrano  decision  in  California,  indicating  that  the 
residence  of  a  child  should  not  be  a  function  of  the  ability  of  the 
principal  source  of  funds  for  school  support.  So  that  in  tact,  you 
are  discriminated  for  or  against  because  of  where  you  happen  to  live 
in  relation  to  schocl  districts  and  property  tax  base. 

Isn't  it  correct  then  to  assume  that  any  scheme  that  attempts  to 
emphasize  the  location  of  property  and  identity  that  with  the  ability 
of  that  school  district  to  support  education  is  going  to  aggravate  the 
situation  that  already  exists  with  regard  to  Serrano? 

In  short,  what  I  am  saying  is  doesn't  this  altiBrnative  to  874  fly  in 
'        the  face  of  what  the  courts  tell  iis  they  are  going  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Hassel.  I  think  you  would  have  to  find  out  when  the  impact 
of  the  Serrano  case  is  really  going  to  be  felt  nationally  and  in  States 
such  as  IMaryland,  and  places  such  as  Prince  George's  County.  Super- 
intendents are  probably  notoriously  shortsighted  when  it  comes  to 
the  problems  of  deprivation  of  funds  for  an  ensuing  school  year. 

We  would  like  to  think  we  are  farsighted  when  it  comes  to  educa- 
tional statesmanship,  but  we  have  immediate  problems  tliat  bother 
us,  and  I  suspect  you  are  right.  You  have  a  paradox  here. 

It  is  a  long-range  paradox,  perhaps  the  Serrano  movement  showing 
equality  of  effort  regardless  of  where  the  child  lives,  and  certainly  I 
would  liave  to,  in  theory,  support  that  general  conception. 

Mr.  Ford.  We  are  being  told  by  school  people  across  the  country, 
particularly  those  in  States  where  they  have  already  had  court  ac- 
tion, or  court  action  is  pending,  that  the  only  possible  hope  they  have 
to  comply  with  is  the  spirit  of  Serrano  without  a  diminution  of  sup- 
port for  some  children  who  now  have  a  better  deal  than  othei*s,  would 
be  by  very  substantial  Federal  assistance  coming  hi  from  outside  to 
help  make  up  the  difference  and  be  the  leveling  device. 

■One  of  the  interesting  things  about  that  is  that  a  number  of 
people  have,  without  realizing  it,  described  the  distribution  formula 
of  the  present  impact  aid.  They  describe,  without  using  categories 
and  so  on,  the  very  principle  that  is  involved  here  in  having  the 
money  follow  the  child  to  the  place  where  the  responsibility  for  edu- 
cation rests  without  regard  to  where  the  father  works  and  what  the 
.  value  of  that  property  might  be,  or  what  kind  of  a  governmental 
function  it  is — military  or  nonmilitaiy. 

I  would  like  to  go  over  these  figures  with  you  to  get  some  idea  of 
the  consequences  of  the  present  iDudget  propsals  on  a  county  such 
as  yours.  You  indicate  on  page  3  that  under  public  law  874  at  the 
present  time,  you  have  53,000  students  or  one-third  of  total  enroll- 
ment who  are  qualified  as  federally  impacted  children. 

Is  that  X)rrect? 

Mr.  Hassel.  This  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Ford,  Then  you  come  to  the  conclusion  if  the  administration's 
revisions  are  imposed,  the  number  of  eligible  children  would  drop 
to  approximately  10,000,  Does  that  mean  that  you  have  10,000  cate- 
gory "A"? 

Mr.  Hassel.  These  are  10,000  categorj^  "A,"  and  part  1  of  category 
O  J" 
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Mr.  HoGAN*.  In  other  words,  the  military  is  exempted  from  the  cut 
too. 

Mr.  Ford.  Which  would  be  10,000?  Are  there  that  many? 
Mr.  Hassel,  Sir,  2,000  in  category  "A"  and  8,000  in  the  first  part 
of  Category  «B." 
B-1,  perhaps  we  might  call  it. 

Mr.  Ford.  We  are  not  sure  how  we  intend  to  do  it,  but  we  are  re- 
ferrmg  to  new  category  "B"  for  a  person  who  is  now  category  ^'B^^ 
except  their  parent  works  in  tlie  military  instead  of  civilian. 

Mr.  HoGAN".  Uniform,  yes. 

Mr.  Ford.  So,  you  have  only  2,000  "A"  out  of  53,000? 
Mr.  EUssEL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Ford.  And  the  other  8,000  that  is  in  the  10,000  is  part  of  your 
present  category  "B." 
Mr.  Hassel.  The  first  part. 

Mr.  Ford.  As  you  understand  it,  if  the  proposals  in  the  budget  were 
to  be  carried  into  effect  legislatively  or  administrative^,  you  would 
pick  up  only  those  10,000  children. 

Mr.  Hassel.  We  would  pick  up  $3.4  million  rather  than  $11.4  mil- 
lion which  really  represents  only  about  73  percent  of  our  full  entitle- 
ment. Full  entitlement  would  be  $14  million.  So,  we  would  lose  either 
$8  million  or  around  $11  million. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  assume  you  have  examined  the  budget.  As  you  have 
noted  in  your  statement,  the  administration  has  not  sent  us  any 
proposed  legislation  to  implement  this>  but  presumably  there  are 
some  tilings  that  the  legislation  will  contain  on  the  basis  of  the 
justification  for  tlie  budget.  In  the  justification  for  the  budget,  there 
is  an  indication  that  impact  aid,  as  well  as  a  munber  of  other  titles 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  would  be  lumped 
together  and  the  f imds  now  going  to  those  programs  would  be  sent 
to  the  State  in  some  manner,  ana  the  State  wtjuld  then  presumably 
redistribute  them. 

So  that  in  the  budget  there  is  an  item  of  $2.5  billion  for  so-called 
education  revenue  sliaring.  That  is  offset  unfortunately  with  a  little 
bit  of  a  deficit  by  zeros  showings  behind  the  amount  of  money  to  be 
spent  in  the  coming  fiscal  year  for  a  number  of  formula  grant  pro- 
grams, as  distinguished  from  the  application  grant  pro-ams. 

I  do  not  know  if  you  have  noticed  that  you  will  still  deal  with 
the  Office  of  Education  on  the  ones  you  now  file  the  big  applications 
for,  and  the  ones  on  inipact  aid,  that  you  get  through  the  computer, 
are  going  to  go  through  the  State  capital. 

Given  the  pressures  that  the  State  of  Maryland  has  on  its  re- 
sources for  support  of  public  education,  would  you  care  to  speculate, 
either^you  or  Congressman  Hogan,  on  what  your  chances  would  be, 
assuming  the  same  limited amount  of  money  went  to  the  State  of 
Maryland  at  the  State  capital  level,  of  getting  the  same  share  of  that 
money  you  now  get  by  virtue  of  tlie  formula  sending  it  directly  to 
Prince  George's? 

.  Mr.  Hogan*  I  think  we  would  have  a  problem  in  that  ro.£?aix:l. 
because  unfortunately,  for  as  far  back  as  my  aiemcry  goes,  the  State 

fovernment  has  been  very  Baltimore  City  oriented,  and  suburban 
P'ashington  has  been  kind  of  a  stefichild  as  far  as  the  legislature 
a,nd  executive  branch  of  the  State  government  is  concerned.  ; 
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I  think  it  would  bo.  a  bad  situation.  I  would  prefer  to  have  it  come  ' 
■directly  to  Prince  George's.  T  do  not  kiiow  how  Dr.  Hassel  feels 
about  that. 

]\Ir.  Hassel.  I  cannot  he]p  but  agree  with  that;,  because  the  middle 
man  can  be  the  disbur£.^i*,  and  sometimes  it  woul^l  be  to  our  detri- 
ment. I  expect  there  would  be  a  lot  of  blood  hitting  in  th(^  State 
legislature  before  it  would  be  over. 

Mr.  Ford.  Priiice  George's  lias  recently  undertaken  die  busing 
program  ordered  by  the  Federal  court  for  the  desegregation  of  its 
scliools.  Are  you  receiving  any  Federal  emergency  school  assistance 
funds  to  assist  you  in  this  effort? 

Mr.  Hassel. 'We  have  made  application  for  ESEA  funds.  I  think 
our  application  is  pending  in  Philadelphia,  lb  goes  through  State 
authority  and  is  limited  by  the  number  of  dollars  that  were  made 
available  to  the  State. 

There  ai^e  other  people  in  the  State  of  Maryland  who  are  asking 
for  funds  in  that  program  despite  that  fact  that  in  our  own  personal 
opinion  we  are  the  leaders  in  terms  of  present  school  desegregation. 

We  have  not  received  any  assurances  that  we  will  be  granted 
anything,  although  our  application  is  receiving  very  sensitive  review 
I  understand  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Ford.  From  reading  the  newspapers,  t;iere  have  been  various 
figures  about  the  additional  cost  you  will  experience  this  year  and 
Avbat  you  anticipate  for  the  coming  school  year  as  a  result  of  the 
court  order. 

Could  you  give  me  in  round  numbers  wliat  it  is  going  to  cost  you 
to  comply  with  that  ordei  ? 

Mr.  Hassel.  We  believe  that  in  order  to  comply  with, that  portion 
of  the  order  that  requires  additional  movement  of  students,  that 
portion  alone  will  require  something  in  excess  of  a  million  dollars. 

Mr,  Ford.  But  ESEA  vms  intended  to  go  beyond  paying  for  bus- 
ing. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  quesli*>nable  whether  they  can  help  you 
with  that  part.  ; 

Mr.  HLvsSEL.  That  is  right.  We  are  not  really  applying  for  aid  in 
that  area, 

Mr.  Ford.  The  money  you  are  asking  for  is  for  all  of  tlie  other 
things  that  go  with  a  conscientious  effort  to  meet  the  goal.; 

Mr.  Hassel.  To  equalize  educational  opportunity  and  to  equalize 
education.  '  • 

Mr.  Ford.  How  much  money  have  you  asked  for  ? 

Mr.  Hassel.  $1.7  million,  the  majority  of  this  goes- — - 

Mr.  Ford.  That  is  for  the  balance  of  this  year.  ^ 

Mr,  Hassel.  No,  it  is  starting  July  1. 

Mr.  Ford.  You  have  not  asked  for  anything  for  this  year, 

Mr.  HoGAN.  We  are  not  eligible  for  it  until  after  July  1. 

Mr.FoRD.  Wliy  is  that? 

Mr.  HoGAN.  Isn't  that  the  way  the  law  reads  ? 

The  legislation  reads  that  way.  In  other  words.  Prince  Georges 
County  has  had  to  find  money  to  finance  its  additional  expenses  re- 
lated to  the  additional  busing.  I  understand  that  nature  helped  I'^s  in 
this  regard  with  no  snow  this  year.  :  ; 

We  saved  some  money  in  the  budget,  which  has  helped  some. 

Mr.  Ford.  Counsel  is  a,dvising  me  that  it  is  not  the  law  that  you 
^  .lot  apply,  but  that  the  administration  put  an  arbitrary  ;  $20 
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million  limit.  That  is  interesting  since  the  budget  last  year  had  $t 
billion  in  it  for  that  program,  and  they  agreed  finally  to  spend  $20' 
million  out  of  $1  billion. 

That  program  sure  is  setting  a  new  record  for  saving  money. 

Mr.  Hassel.  I  might  point  out  that  we  are  now  being  released 
from  the  freeze  on  new  Federal  appropriations  thrt^  HEW  had 
imposed  on  Prince  Georges  County  by  viitue  of  its  claim  that  we  had 
not  complied  witli  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

Mr.  Ford.  One  last  question.  From  the  witnesses  wiio  liave  been 
before  the  committee  and  from  inquiries  I  have  made,  there  seems 
to  be  some  confusion  about  how  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Educi\tion,  HEW, 
is  dealing  with  the  problem  of  title  I  funds  and  the  buss>'3d  children. 

Wlien  you  readjusted  your  scliool  attendance  area,  prioi*  to  that 
time  I  assume  in  compliance  with  new  HEW  guidelines  that  went 
into  effect  last  year,  you  started  targeting  title  I  funds  to  specific 
schools  with  a  relative  high  concentration  of  economically  deprived 
children  living  in  the  school  attendance  area.  . 

Mr.  Hassel.  This  is  correct. 

Mr.  FoKO.  That  figure  is  not  the  number  of  poor  children  actually 
attending  the  school,  but  those  living  in  the  area  that  was  on  the 
map  as  a  school  attendance  ai'ea. 

Mr.  Hassel.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Ford.  And  you  used  census  data  for  this.  Now  having  arranged 
the  concentration  in  the  school,  I  assume  you  established  programs 
that  take  into  account  tliat  a  school  with  a  relatively  large  number 
of  economically  disadvantaged  children  needed  such  things  as  reme- 
dial reading  and  so  on. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Hassel.  This  is  correct. 

Mr.  HooAN.  This  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  this  when  HEW  de- 
clared us  in  noncompliance,  they  cancelled  $1  million  gmnt  for  a 
right  to  read  program  at  one  such  school. 

Mr.  Ford.  With  respect  to  title  I  funds  that  go  to  Prince  Georges- 
by  the  formula,  and  then  distributed  within  Prince  Georges^  3^ou 
comply  with  HEW  direction,  to  concentrate  funds  in  a  particular- 
school,  and  now  the  Federal  court  saj^s  that  you  will  reassign  children 
not  on  the  basis  of  educational  achievement,  but  only  on  the  basis 
of  race, 

Mn  Hassel.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Ford.  Suppose  you  have  cliildren  in  one  of  your  target  schools 
who  as  a  i*esult  of  the  court  order 'are  now  bused  to  a  school  that  is 
not  a  target  school,  and  they  are  in  a  right-to-read  program,  speech 
therapy  or  whatever  you  are  doing  to  help  these  children,  does  the - 
money  in  the  program  follow  the  child  to  the  new  school  or  do  you 
bus  hnn  away  from  the  program? 

Mr.  Hassel.  I  think  both  have  really  happened.  Dr.  McKinney,. 
do  you  care  to  answer?  We  have  had  to  requalify  or  have  recertified 
those  schools  which  we  are  now  going  to  use  as  target  schools,  and 
have  had  that  process  underway. 

The  program  is  continuing,  but  in  a  different  set  of  schools. 

Mr.  Ford.  eTust  a  minute.  HEW  giiidelines  say  you  will  pick  a 
target  school  not  on  the  basis  of  who  av^ituallj^  attends  it,  but  on  the  - 
basis  of  who  lives  in  the  school  attendance  area. 
^   Ir.  Hassel.  That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  Ford.  That  is  how  you  get  the  target  school.  Now  you  are 
busing  out  of  the  school  attendance  area  or  into,  depending  on  which 
way  yoii  look  at  it.  People  are  crossing  former  school  attendance 
area. 

What  happens  to  the  child  who  needs  supplemental  education 
under  title  I  who  is  now  bused  away  from  the  school  that  has  title 
I  program  to  a  school  that  does  not  have  it?  Do  you  send  the  money 
after  him,  or  does  it  stay  where  he  would  have  been  going  had  he 
stayed  there? 

Mr.  McKknxky,  Congressman  Ford,  if  the  new  school  to  wliich 
the  student  is  assigned  does  not  qualifj^  under  new  enrollment  figures 
and  characteristics  of  that  school,  then  that  child  would  have  to 
be  eliminated  from  the  program.  We  have  tried  to  make  some  local 
adjustments  in  the  schools  that  would  no  longer  qualify  for  title  I  to. 
make  up  this  deficit,  but  it  is  imj)ossiblc,  and  in  Prince  Georges  County 
we  had  approximately  5,000  children  before  our  busing  order  in  our 
title  I  program  and  as  a  result  we  lost  approximately  half  of  those 
children. 

So,  we  had  to  requalify  the  new  school  communities  based  on 
the  enrollment  after  the  desegregation  carder. 

Mr.  Ford.  But  let's  carry  this  throiLgh.  Presumably,  tlie  purpose 
of  the  desegregation  order  is  to  equalize  educational  opportunity. 
Mr.  Coleman's  report  is  most  frequently  used  as  a  basis  for  this. 

Recognizing  that  tliere  is  a  high  correlation  between  race  and 
:  .  economic  depriA'^ation  in  this  area,  olie  might  suspect  that  there  would 
be  not  intcjitioiially  but  accidentally,  at  least,  this  correlation  carried 
through  on  the  census  dato.  That  was  what  was  in  the  mind  of  the 
Congress  when  we  wrote  the  formula  for  title  I. 

But  now,  you  have  a  situation  where  theoretically  you  are  going 
to  equalize  the  populations  of  the  school  districts  by  moving  them, 
reassigning  them  or  however  you  do  it.  How  can  you  then  carry  out 
the  HEW  directive  of  concentrating  by  selecting  only  some  schools 
who  will  get  title  I  fimds,  and  selecting  other  schools  that  will  not 
if,  in  fact,  you  have  equalized  as  the  Federal  court  has  told  you  to 
do? 

Mr.  McKkxxky.  I  think  the  Federal  court  order  

Mr.  FoRn.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  do  the  job  iiow.  What  I  arat 
trying  to  do,  and  maybe  I  am  putting  you  on  the  spot,  is  get  to  the 
dilemma  that  is  involved  here  in  having  the  Federal  Government 
from  the  same  agency  tell  you  to  do  two  different  things. 

W\\fit  I  would  really  like  you  to  do,  rather  than  put  you  on  the 
spot,  is  give  this  committee  the  benefit  of  whatever  correspondence  or 
communication  you  have  had  with  H51W  that  has  led  you  to  follow 
the  policy  that  you  have  now  adopted  because  it  seems  to  me  that 
not  everybody  is  bein^  told  to  do  the  same  thing  to  solve  the  problem. 

[Information  submitted  after  the  close  of  the  hearing  follows;.] 

Prince  Georges  County  Public  Schools, 

Upper  Marlboro,  Md.  March  22, 1973: 

Hon.  Gael  Perkins,  Chairman^ 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor ^ 
I  Rayhum  House  Offlce  Building,  > 

Washington,  D,C, 

Dear  Congressman  Perkins  :  On  March  12,  1973,  X  represented  the  Prince 
fteorges  County,  Maryland  PubUc  School  system  along  with  Dr.  Carl  W.  Has- 
^   i,  Superintendent,  in  providing  testimony  in  support  of  H.R.  69. 
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During  the  testimonial  session  it  was  brought  to  your  attention  that  the 
inid-tenn  implementation  of  the  desegregation  plan  in  the  Prince  George's 
County  Public  Schools  resulted  in  a  major  dispersion  of  previously  eligible 
ESEA  Title  I  students  to  schools  which  did  not  qualify  after  the  desegregation 
plan  was  implemented.  At  that  time  you  requested  information  relative  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  ESEA  Title  I  guidelines  which  resulted  in  loosing  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  Title  I  participants. 

Attached  is  a  letter  from  Dr.  Percy  V.  Williams,  Assistant  State  Superin- 
tendent in  Maryland  written  to  Dr.  Robert  .1.  Shockley,  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent for  Instruction  in  the  Prince  George's  County  Public  Schools.  You  will  note 
that  the  reply  from  Dr.  Williams  with  regard  to  Title  I  funds  following  stu- 
dents dearly  states  that  tlie  guidelines  prohibit  this  procedure  if  the  new 
schools  to  which  students  are  assigned  become  ineligible  under  Title  I. 

In  addition,  I  am  sending  you  copies  of  memoranda  which  provide  data  on 
the  Title  I  enrollments,  by  school,  before  and  after  the  implementation  of  our 
desegregation  plan, 

I  trust  this  information  will  satisfy  your  request 

Sincerely, 

Geobqe  E.  McKennby, 
SupervUor  of  Federal/State  Assistance. 

Operation:  Moving  Ahead, 
Prince  George's  County  Public  Schools, 

Suitland,  Md,,  March  5,  1973, 

MEMO 

To:  Dr.  Carl  W.  Hassel, 
Dr.  Robert  J.  Shockley, 
Dr.  Lewin  A.  Wheat, 
Dr.  George  E.  McKenney. 

From :  John  F.  Lynch. 

Bjb;  Enrollment  Data  for  February  1973  (Revised  after  desegregation). 
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1  Percent  of  total  K-3  enrollment  identified  for  0:MA  program. 
aSchoofs  new  to  the  0:MA  program  (after  desegregation). 
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Opkkatiox:  Moving  Ahead, 
PI^I^'CE  Geouge's  County  Public  Schools, 

SuUland,  Afd.f  Mai-ch  ij,  107J. 

To :  Di\  Carl  W.  Hassel, 
J)r.  Robert  J.  Sliockley, 
Br.  Lewiu  A,  Wheat, 
Dr.  Geta*ge  E.  MeKenney. 

From :  John  F.  Lynch. 

Ro:  Enrollment  data  for  September  1972  to  January  29,  11)73  (beCore  desegrega- 
tion). ^- 


Schoof 


Total 


Percent  in 
0:MA> 


Arrowhead   33  12          52          50         147  54 

Baden   31  29          41           46          147  49 

Beaver  Hfiights   31  30          39           50         150  56 

Bradbury  Heights   31  50          €5          69         215  59 

Brandywine   55  17          42           44         158  46 

Brentwood   8  19          30          41          98  59 

Capitol  Heights   35  *  44          72           73         224  63 

Cannody  Hills                                               "    10  11  28          44          93  23 

Colmar  Manor   5  28          52          33         118  55 

Ooswell  E.  Brooks   47  34          5?          76         214  55 

Douglass   26  19          24           27           96  50 

Ednionston   20  30          30           27         107  70 

Fairmount  Heights   46  43          68          78         235  80 

Greendale   29  49          40         118  47 

JohnCarroK   43  51           57          66         217  72 

John  E.  Howard   33  34          62          61         190  61 

KenUand   45  69          74          80         268        ■  64 

lyndonHill   55  46          61           54         216  68 

Matthew  Henson   48  37        .  79          71         235  67 

Mount  Rainier.   20  28          34          35         11?  57 

Orme   18  19           23          25          S5  66 

Palmer  Park   49  45          59          46         199  64 

Patuxent   35  17          32          45         129  31 

Seat  Pleasant   54  5S          49          58         21G  7L 

Tall  Oaks   14  15          21          31          81  45 

William  Paca   55  45          91          72         263  65 

Total  public  schools   847         856       1,291       1,342  4,336   

Percent  in  0:IVIA   50  45  65  67  57   

Parochial  schJ}ol3: 

St.  Margaret's   21  20          25          3o  96 

St.  Mary's  (Landover)   10  16          16  42 

St.  Mary's  (Marlboro)   5  13          17  35 

Total  parochial   21  35 

Percent  in  0:M  A   38  18 

Total  an  0:MA   868  891 

Percenlin  0:MA   50  43 

Public  schools: 

Negro— 77  percent   671  654 

White— 22  percent....   170  196 

Other— I  percent   6  6 

Boys— 57  percent   479  484 

Girls— 43  Percent   368  372 

Parochial  schools: 

Negro— 50  percei.i   19  16 

Whitc-50  percent   2  19 

Bovs-eo  percent   II  21 

Girls-40  percent   10  14 

Total  all  0:MA  schools: 

Negro— 76  percent   690  670 

White-23  percent   172  215 

Other— I  percent   6  6 

Boys~57  percent   490  505 

GirIs-43  percent   378  386 

Parochial  schools: 

St.  Margaret's   ?l  20 

St.  Mary's  (Landover)   10 

St.  Mary's  (Marlboro)   5 

Toni  parochial  1   21  35  54  ii  173   

Percent  In  0:MA   38  18  26  27  25   

Total  all  0:MA   858       1, 232       1, 248       1, 242       4, 580   

Percent  in  0:MA   45  53         51          50  50 
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25  
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Perce nl  in 

School  ;  K  1  2  3        Total  0:MAi 

Public  scfiQOls: 

Negro— 43  percent  

Whjte--56  percent  

Other—l  percent  

Boys— 57  percent  

Giils~43  percent  

Parochial  schools: 

Negro  -  50  percent  

7/^16—50  percent  

Boys— 60  percent  

Gins— 40  percent  

Total  all  0:!VIA Schools: 

Negro— 44  perr.eni  

White~55  percent  

Other— 1  percent  

Bdvs— 58  percent  

Girls— 42  percent  


406 

493 

486 

526 

1,911 

417 

686 

697 

646 

2,446 

14 

18 

11 

7 

50 

468 

677 

670 

717 

2, 532 

369 

520 

524 

462 

2,875 

19 

16 

25 

?.6 

86 

2 

19 

29 

37 

87 

11 

21 

33 

39 

104 

10 

14 

21 

24 

69 

425 

509 

511 

552 

1,997 

419 

705 

726 

683 

2,533 

14 

18 

11 

7 

50 

479 

698 

703 

756 

2.636 

379 

534 

545 

486 

1,944 

1  Percent  of  total  K-3  enrollment  Identified  for  0:MA  program, 
s  Schools  new  to  the  0:MA  profram  (after  desgregation). 

Mr,  Fonw  Informally  the  city  of  Detroit  has  been  tokl  that  if  tlieir 
cliildi'eii  are  bused,  the  money  would  <ro  with  them. 

Chuii'niuii  Pkhkixs.  Jj^t  me  interrupt  tlie  gentlenuin,  and  recognize 
Coii«>;ressnian  I-X)n<r. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  move  along  because  we  will  be  here  very  late, 
Mr.  F ord.  We  have  witnesses  from  all  over  tlie  country. 

Come  around  Clai^enoe,  and  introduce  your  two  witnesses. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CLARENCE  3).  LONG,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE.  STATE  OF  MARYLAND 

ilr.  Lox(5.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Air.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  introduce  my  constitui>nt,  Airs. 
Xancy  Sloscaj  who  is  president  of  the  Baltimore  Parent  Advisory 
Council  on  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

Mrs.  Afosca  herself  is  a  parent  helper  volunt<Hn\  who  lias  helped 
diildron  with  special  learning  problems  in  rending  and  math  in  the 
fii'st  and  second  gnules  at  St.  Clair  School.  JTer  involvement  iji  this 
progi^am  promoted  her  to  taKe  and  pass  the  high  school  equivalency 
examination  in  November  1971,  and  to  make  plans  for  furtlier  educa- 
tion in  special  education  for  handicapped  children. 

The  commitment  of  my  constituents  to  the  title  I  program  is 
denionsti-ated  by  the  presence  of  approximately  35  parents  from 
title  I  schools  wJio  are  Iiei-e  with  Mi's.  Mosca.  Tlie  most  imi)ortant 
people  in  the  world,  my  constituents.  They  know  the  value  of  the 
title  I  progi'nm  from  t)ieir  experience  as  parents  and  hel[>ers  and 
as  membei*s  of  the  parent  advisory  council. 

I  know  tliat  we  liave  iieit*.  in  tlie  person  of  Afr.  Perkins  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  helpful  backers  of  education  that  the  Con- 
gress and  this  committee  has  ever  had. 

I  know  you  will  give  careful  consideration  to  Mrs.  Mosca's 
account  of  her  experience  and  the  importance  of  the  title  I  program 
to  Baltimore  County. 

It  is  my  undersfanding  that  Mrs.  Mosca  is  going  to  testify  Liter, 
but  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  introduce  her. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  say  to  you,  M\\  Long,  that  I  feel  just 
like  you,  that  we  should  preserve  in  title  L  The  evidence  that  w^e 
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have  lioard  up  to  now  roally  stron^tlicns  my  belief  tliat  we  slioiild 
givo  priority  to  tli'o  disadvantaged  of  this  coniitry, 

T]n\t  is  tlie  way  wo  started  out.  and  we  now  have  to  ])reserve  and 
improve  title  I  jls  nnioh  as  wo  ])ossibly  can.  We  will  be  delighted 
to  hoar  from  Mrs.  Mosea  later.  Let  me*  say  in  conchision,  Clarence, 
that  we  appreciate  the  support  tlnit  yon  have  given  to  onr  educa- 
tional programs  throughout  the  years,  and  look  forward  to  your 
assi.stauce  and  sui)i)ort  this  year. 

]\rr.  Lox(;.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairuum.  I  appre(Mate  the  opportunity 
yon  have  given  ns  here. 

(^hainnan  Pkukin.s.  Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  FouD.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  Congi'essman  Loiig  here  this  morning.  He  has 
been  one  of  the  most  energetic  supporters  of  the  efforts  of  the  mem- 
•  hers  of  this  committee  to  light  not  only  this  administration,  but  at 
the  very  v.nd  of  the  last  administration  for  educational  funds. 

The  light  started  actually  about  0  yeai-s  ago  and  has  become  more 
intense  ever  sijice.  It  has  not  been  easy  for  people  in  souni  parts  of 
the  country  to  maintain  the  fight,  and  we  appreciate.  Congressman 
Long,  what  you  have  done  as  a  leader  in  the  light  for  more  funds 
for  education, 

Mr.  T^)X(5.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Ford,  Let  me  say  that  I  have  folloAV(Kl 
the,  w^ork  that  you  have  done  on  behalf  of  education  for  many  years, 
and  there  is  Jiobody  in  Congress  that  has  done  a  more  significant 
job  than  yon  have. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Ford  (presiding).  We  now  have  four  panels  and  in  the  interest 
of  giving  everyone  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  be  brief  in  the  original  presentations  and  tlien  we  will  try  to  get 
in  some  of  the  more  specific  things  with  questions. 

The  first  panel  is  Mrs,  Dorothy  Eochelle,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.; 
Mrs,  Thelma  Dixon,  Dorchester,  Ma.ss. ;  Mrs,  Jackie  Xichols,  Pontiac, 
Mich. ;  and  Mrs,  Elayne  Brodie,  Xewai*k,  X.J. 

If  yon  have  anyone  with  you  that  you  want  to  have  accompany 
you  to  the  table  to  assist,  it  will  be  fine.  I  believe  each  of  you  have 
a  pn^pared  statement,  do  you  not?  Without  ob;jection  the  prepared 
statements  that  you  have  submitted  to  the  committee  will  be  inserted 
in  the  record  at  tliis  point  in  the  order  in  W'hicli  I  have  called  your 
names  and  you  may  now  proceed  to  add  anything  to  them  that  you 
would  like  to  comment  on. 

[The  statements  referred  to  follow:] 

Statement  of  Mrs,  Elaynk  D.  Brodie,  Chairman  of  Title  I  Central  Parents 
Council  of  Newark,  N.J. 

Gentlemen :  I  am  i)l eased  that  you  have  given  me  this  opportunity  to  offer 
my  views  on  the  proiwsed  legislation  to  extend  the  funding  of  Title  I.  It  is  ray 
position  as  Chairman  of  the  Title  I  Central  Parent?  Council  of  Newark,  New 
.Jersey  and  the  position  of  tlie  members  of  the  local  (individual  schools)  Title  7, 
parent  councils  that  this  funding  is  vital  to  the  education  of  economically  ard 
educationally  depnved  children  and  to  continue  the  dialogue  created  by  tlie 
guidelines  of  Title  I  legislation  which  mandates  the  creation  and  implementa- 
tion of  individual  scliool  councils  (whicli  are  advisory  in  nature)  comprised  of 
teachers,  parents,  administrators,  local  business  people,  local  clergy,  students 
(on  the  secondary  schools  level)  and  all  interested  community  groups. 
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PACK  I  l»AUAGIiA[»II  II 

It  is  commonly  ngrml  upon  that  there  exists  a  crisis  in  x)ul)lic  education. 
Tlie  rising  cost  of  i'diic.ition  makes  it  virtiinlly  iiJU>f>s«ii>lt?  for  local  districts 
to  support  schools  witiiout  addltioniil  aid.  Ad<»qnate  facilities  and  a  shortage 
of  <led1cated  teachers  are  two  major  problems.  Tlu»so  concerns  are  not  Just  the 
eimcenis  of  educators  alone»  but  are  the  issues  of  everyone.  It  will  require  a 
concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  the  total  conimnnity  in  order  to  find  a  solution. 

Title  I  E.S.E.A.  is  the  only  vehicle  which  requires  a  continuing  effort  on  the 
piirt  of  all  concerned  to  ''come  to  the  tuhle  of  brotherhood"  to  discuss  and  to 
soive  tliese  problems,  ^^■'e  cannot  logically  ask  the  parents  to  assist  us  in  seek- 
ing answers  and  then  deny  them  the  right  to  ask  questions.  Many  educational 
agencies  do  not  provide  the  platform  for  this.  Title  I  does  provide  it. 

PAGli  II  PAl^AGRAPII  III 

A  review  of  many  suece.ssful .  school  districts  has  indicated  that  where  a 
school  district  enjoys  success,  there  is  a  good  parent-community  relationshij). 
When  people  believe  in  their  schools,  they  get  behind  them  and  support  them, 
and  thus  becomes  a  positive  force  for  the  good  of  the  system. 


PAGE  V  PARAGRAPH  IV 


I  believe  that  Title  I  should  continue  as  a  categorical  grant  pro^iram  rather 
than  revenue  sharing;  th(-  reason  being  that  state  and  local  authorities  inevit- 
ably make  decisions  in  terms  of  the  various  social  and  political  pressures 
around  them.  The.so  pressures  are  not  necessarily  consonant  with  tlie  needs  of 
the  population.  We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  with  one  billion  dollars  in  un- 
i«stricted  funds  on  hand,  there  is  going  to  be  enonuous  pressure  on  state  and 
local  officials  to  use  this  money  for  schools  serving  more  affluent  children,  there 
will  also  be  detenniaed  pressure  from  teachers's  unions  rmd  local  education 
associations  to  put  the  free  money  into  teachiirs*  salaries*  '  This  is  really  throw- 
ing money  into  a  political  i)it.*'. 

The  present  Administration  has  made  a  great  deal  of  the  principle  of  {i& 
conntability  in  education.  It  is  therefore  remarkable  that  Special  Education 
Kevenue  Sharing  virtually  does  away  with  accountability  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  way  in  which  funds  are  spent.  No  state  plan  would  be  required 
except  for  funds  for  disadvantaged  children  and  a  portion  of  the  impact  aid 
fnnd.%  distribution  of  the  federal  funds  wftlitn  the  state,  would  be  left  com- 
pletely up  to  an  agrncy  designated  by  the  governor  of  that  state,  whether  than 
Governor  be  a  Francis  Sargent  or  a  George  Wallace. 

Therefore,  We  Recommend: 

1.  Tliat  there  he  continuation  of  legislation  for  E.S.E.A.  Title  I  for  five  vears 
through  Fiscal  Year,  1978; 

2.  That  there  be  full  funding  in  order  to  reach  all  eligible  children; 

^  3.  That  appropriate  funds  be  advanced  so  that  the  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies  can  plan  projects  more  effectively; 

4.  Tliat  E.S.E.A.  Title  I  Parent  Councils  have  reciprocal  sign-off  on  education 
programs  and  no  structure  will  supersede  tlie  Title  I  Parent  Advisory  Councils 

5.  Title  I  Parent  Councils  will  take  the  responsibility  of  surveying  Title  I 
Program?.  ^ 

If  the  above  recommendations  are  not  strictly  adhered  to,  there  is  a  great 
danger  of  persons  who  are  not  notable  in  their  concern  for  educationally  de- 
prived children ;  who  may  have  their  own  hidden  agendas,  and  education  not 
being  one  of  tlieir  priorities,  may  well  decimate  the  enUre  principles  upon 
which  Title  I  E.S.A.A.  of  19G5  was  founded  and  implemented. 

\\e  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  period  of  history  that  could  probably  be  accu- 
rately named  the  'age  of  awareness''  because  of  the  efforts  of  the  community 
to  become  actively  involved  in  school  matters.  Many  educators  are  resisting  this 
new  awareness  on  the  part  of  the  community  for  several  re&sous.  Some  view 
It  as  a  threat  to  their  security.  Others  feel  that  educators  are  best  qualified  to 
deternune  what  is  best  for  schools.  Additionally,  many  teachers  fear  that  al- 
though the  time  and  place  may  be  different,  tlie  term  ''community  involvement" 
IS  ominous  of  Ocean  mil-Brownville,  and  community  control.  Nothing  could  be 
farther  from  the  truth. 

It  IS  commonly  agreed  upon  that  there  exists  a  crisis  in  public  education 
^he  rising  costs  of  education  makes  it; virtually  impossible  for  local  districts- 
to  support  schools  without  additional  aid.  The  lack  of  adequate  buildings  and 
the  teacher  shortage  add  to  the  problem. 
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Tliese  are  not  the  problems  of  educators  nhnie,  Ua^y  are  the  problems  of 
everyone.  It  will  nMiiiiro  a  concerted  elToit  on  tbe  part  of  tlie  total  community 
in  order  to  lijid  a  solution. 

Title  I  E.S.K.A.  is  the  onJy  vehicle  whieli  recpiirt^s  a  continuing  effort  on  tbe 
p:irt  of  all  concerned  to  "come  to  the  table  of  broth erhooti"  to  discuiis  and  solve 
tliese  problems. 

It  would  seem  to  me  tliat  we  cannot  logically  ask  the  parents  to  assist  03 
in  seeking  answers  and  then  deny  them  the  right  to  ask  fpu'slions.  iSIany  educat- 
tionjil  agencies  do  not  provide  the  ijlntforni  for  this.  Title  I  does  provide  it. 

A  review  of  many  snceessfnl  school  districts  1ms  indicated  that  where  a 
school  district  enjoys  success,  there  is  a  good  parunt'Conimnnity  relationship. 
AY  lieu  people  believe  in  their  schools,  they  get  behind  them  and  supiHirt  them. 
The  community  then  becomes  a  iiositive  force  for  the  good  of  the  system.  It 
involves  the  community  in  the  process  of  making  decisions  that  will  ultimately 
effect  them ;  It  involves  the  parents  in  the  identification  of  needs  i.in<l  the 
establishment  of  objects;  It  recognized  the  right  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
pnrejits  to  lie  involved  in  education. 

Wluit  is  Comnnniity  Relations?  Community  Relations  is  that  process  of  de- 
veloping the  lines  of  communications  between  the  school  and  the  connminity ; 
It  is  e.ssentially  a  way  of  life  that  involves  the  very  special  cojicopt  of  "all 
shall  particiiMite  and  all  shall  share" 

It  involves  the  community  in  the  process  of  making  decisions  that  will  ulti- 
mately effect  tlienu  Community  Relations  is  often  confnsed  witJi  Public  Rela- 
tifms.  However,  the  difference  is  quite  distinct.  Public  Relations  is  primarily 
concerned  wiUi  image  building.  Public  Relations  is  the  selling  of  a  commodity, 
concept,  i)roject  progi^m  or  i)roject.  It  is  a  one-way  street.  Community  Rela- 
tions is  a  two-way  street,  with  the  major  concern  for  the  two-way  flow  of 
infornmtion.  Community  Relations  is  a  fact.  Whether  or  not  a  system  enjoys 
good  or  bad  Community  Relations  is  the  real  and  only  challenge. 

Everyone  inyolvetl  in  a  school  .system  is  in  fact  a  Connnuuity  Relations 
Agent.  This  includes  professional  and  non-profe.ssional»  ijistructional  and  non- 
instructional  pers(mnel.  Beginning  with  the  Sujierintendeut  to  the  School  Clerk, 
Cafeteria  Worker,  Custodian,  each  jwrson  who  comes  into  cont4ict  with  people 
projects  an  image  of  the  total  seliool  system.  Whether  that  image  Is  positive 
or  negative  deixmds  on  tlie  kinds  of  inter-personal  relaticmships  tJmt  results 
from  that  contact.  Title  I  is  this  and  more. 

Any  attemi)t  at  good,  effective  school-community  relations  will  nsult  In  an 
atnn)spliere  in  which  there  will  be  a  rediscovery  of  what  (jnality  education  can 
olter,  a  teaclier-by  tea-her  recommitment  to  that  offer,  and  a  conimunity-by- 
conununity  determination  to  make  that  offer  valid.  The  marriage  </f  this  kind 
()f  involvement  will  produce  tliat  kind  of  quality  education  that  is  needed  to 
pn»pare  to<lay*s  chJldreji  for  a  highly  teelmieal  society  which  is  in  a  state  of 
rapid  change.  Title  J  provides  this  kind  of  atmosphere. 

Many  of  the  ills  of  our  society,  including  poverty,  tmenu>loyment  aiul  ade- 
quate funds  ar^»  focused  on  the  goal  of  providing  adequate  educational  exiwri- 
ences  for  all  Aii:edcan  children,  including  those  whose  families  have  found 
themselves  caught  in  several  genenitions  of  cyclical  disadvantage  a  ad  exclusion 
from  much  of  the  mainstream  of  American  life. 

Many  states,  localities,  from  lack  of  willingness  and/or  resources,  have  not 
provided  the  kind  of  educational  exi)erjence  necessary  for  their  disadvantaged 
pojuilation.  That  is  why,  les.s  than  a  decade  ago.  Congress  took  a  rivolutionary 
stpjj  in  establishing,  for  the  first  tinu%  a  Federal  role  in  the  funding  and  guiding 
i)t  programs  to  inqirove  educational  opportunity  in  America. 

This  act  assured  a  well-fornsed  federal  participation  in  the  pro\tsiou  of  re- 
sources for  the  educationally  disadvantaged  and  the  continuation  03'  what  may 
be  a  necessary  fug-of-war  between  the  federal  hureaucrne.y  and  local  and  state 
education  agencies  as  to  the  aderjuacy  of  fulfillment  and  the  implementation  of 
guidelines  for  the  clisadvantaged. 

Suffice  it  so  say,  the  local  nneds  in  education  are  not  always  idehtical  with 
local  iioUtical  power. 

It  was  the  assumption  of  the  Administration's  Block  Grant  Proposal  in  3971 
and.  although  the  actual  bill  has  not  been  submitted,  it  Is  the  assumption  of  its 
Special  Education  Revenue  Sharing  Projwsal  in  1973,  (as  reported  in  the  Presi- 
d(^nt's  Budget  Message)  that  state  and  local  authorities  are  better  able  to 
establish  priorities  for  spending  available  funds  according  to  needs  than  is  the 
TTf^ieral  Government. 
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The  Iiistory  of  AiiKTicjui  ('duentioii  provides  sibuiuJant  evidence  that  tliis  is 
not  always  true.  State  niid  local  authorities  inevitably  make  decisions  in  terms 
of  the  various  social  and  political  pressures  around  them,  and  these  pressures 
are  uot  necessarily  consoiuiut  with  the  needs  of  the  popnhition. 

Wo  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  with  one  billion  dollars  in  unrestricteil  funds 
on  hand,  there  is  goinp:  to  be  enonnons  pressure  on  state  and  IcK'al  olticials  to 
use  this  money  for  schools  serviui?  ujore  affluent  children,  also  there  certiiinly 
will  be  determined  pressure  from  tenchei*s,  unions  and  local  education  associa- 
tions to  put  the  free  money  into  tenchcrs'  salaries.  "This  is  really  throwinjj 
money  inta  a  pvilitiwil  pit." 

The  lavsent  administration  has  made  a  great  deal  of  the  pnncij)le  of  ac- 
countability in  education.  It  is  tlierefejrc  reniarkable  that  Special  Education 
Revenue  Sharing  virtually  does  away  with  acconntahility  to  tlu?  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  th(»  way  in  wliich  funds  are  siK?nt.  No  state  plan  would  be  rcMuireil 
except  for  funds  for  disadvantaged  children  and  a  portion  of  the  impact  aid 
funds,  distribution  of  the  federal  fluids  witliin  the  state,  would  he  left  couj- 
pletely  up  to  an  agency  <lesif<nated  by  the  governor  of  that  state,  whether  that 
Governor  be  a  Fran(?is  Sargent  or  a  George  AVallace. 

It  seems  tu  nie  that  what  we  are  dealing  with  now,  is  a  naked  attempt  to 
destroy  what  progress  we  have  un)de  thus  far  in  tlie  Held  of  federal  supi^ort  for 
education. 

The  (mly  way  that  such  progress  can  continue  i.s  through  a  grass  roots  cam- 
paign in  support  of  ll.Ii.  10,  and  S.U.  01),  tlie  only  bills  introduced  in  the  Con- 
gress thus  far  which  retains  categorical  school  aid  now  embcHlied  in  the  K.S.E.A. 

H.R.  IG,  introduciMl  !»y  Congressman  I'crkins  (l)-KY)  is  called  the  School 
Finance  Act  of  1973.  The  purpo.se  of  the  i>iU  is  to  aflinn  that  while  primary 
responsibility  for  pnividing  elenientary  and  secondary  education  rests  with  the 
stjites,  the  Federal  Government  has  an  ohMgatiou  to  assist  tlie  states  in  making 
available  to  ail  children  an  educatian  of  high  quality.  H.R.  16  se<'ks  t<j  provide 
financial  Jissistanee  to  the  states  and  to  local  edueationai  agencies  to  assure 
that  their  resources  when  snpplemented  by  this  Federal  Assistance  will  be 
adeipiate  to  provide  al!  cJiildren  an  elementary  and  secondary  education  of 
high  quality. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Education  of  Disadvantaged  Cliildn-n 
suggests  that  then?  is  already  sufficient  infonnation  available  to  <lemonstrat(^ 
the  need  for  f(n*ward  funding  without,  the  poswible  expensive  stmlv  proposed 
under  Title  HI  of  H.R.  (31).  The  Council  feels  that  delayed  funding  of  Title  T 
am',  other  programs  wliich  has  occurred  as  a  result  of  (he  slowness  of  the 
apiu-opriatiug  process,  has  caused  major  confusion,  waste  and  inelficiuncy  at 
the  local  level  in  proper  and  effective  <»xi)euditure  of  ft^deral  doUar.s. 

It  is  possible  for  evaluations  to  have  in)pact  on  local  programs,  for  quaJilied 
personnel  tii  be  hired  and  retained,  and  for  (pmlity  programs  to  be  dev<'loped 
and  imj)lenu'Uted.  Unless  there  is  at  least  some  certainty  (preferably  on  a  live 
year  plan)  in  advance  that  specific  dollar  amounts  will  be  available  for  these 
purposes. 

Those  of  us  who  care  about  ehildren  and  who  believe  in  federal  commitment 
to  children's  programs  have  a  resiM)nsibility  to  se(»k  comprehensive  child  devel- 
opment legislation  which  will  protect  good  progran)S  already  in  place  and  whicli 
will  provide  new  ftmds  to  Of^tabIisl^  and  monitor  new  quality  programs  for 
children  and  their  families  through  a  comprehen.sive  and  cooperative  effort  hy 
the  federal,  state,  and  local  governments  togcfther  with  parents  and  communi- 
ties. I  urge  yeni  to  make  certain  that  Title  I  is  continued  at  present  levels  of 
funding  through.  197S. 

Pl^Rl'OSE  OF  ADVISOKY  COU.\CILS 

To  discuss  adccpmte  ufilization  of  the  Federal  Program  to  meet  the  noed.s. 
interests  and  abilities  of  the  local  school  children.  Title  I  is  uniriue.  The  pro- 
gram can  be  tailored  t(»  meet  individiial  school  needs,  and  it  is  the  explicit  job 
of  the  AdvLsory  Council  to  bring  to  light  these  local  needs.  For  exami)le,  (a) 
predominately  Si)anish  sjieaking  school  areas  would  require  emphasis  on  learn- 
ing English  as  a  second  language,  or  a  jiriniary  schocd  of  grades,  one  tlirongh 
four,  would  perliaps  require  an  emphasis  on  a  reading  readiness  program. 

The  Advisory  Council  must  act  as  a  watch-dog  over  the  monies;  to  monitor 
and  evaluate  budgeted  federal  proix)sals  on  the  local  school  level.  The  Council 
must  reflect  their  tliinking  and  the  sub-council  must  achieve  unity  and  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  passage  of  the  overall  federal  program. 

er|c 
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I'UNDlxa  K.S.K.A.  PIIOGJIAMS 


Titlf  I  of  till*  EleiiKuitary  smd  ^Secoiulary  Kduentioii  Ac!  of  JOfiH  was  cmijk1(h1  tn 
cxiMiid  ami  iinju-ove  eloiiiwitary  nnd  .sccondnry  scIiojjI  pvogrnnis  for  ediieal ion- 
ally  depriviMl  children  iji  lo\^■•ineo^le  ureas.  Funds  liuv<.'  liuen  .siuirply  reduced 
£uY  iiro^ninis,  and,  theoretical  appropriations  do  mi  ecpial  tlie  niinianiin  re- 
qiiireuicnts  iiocossiiry  to  suctessfuUy  project  the  iiosfdvo  attaiiiahle  ^^oals  within 
the  guidelines  of  tiic  Act  Yearly  fuiuUu/?  limits  time  and  plainnng  for  realistic 
and  c{u:ility  detsijjn  to  meet  the  particular  educational  needs. 

Tlierefore,  We  Rt^ouiruend : 

1.  That  there  he  eontiiuiation  of  legislation  for  E.S.E.A.  Title  I  for  five  years 
through  Fiscal  Year,  liJTS; 

2.  Tluit  there  he  full  funding  in  onler  to  reach  all  eligiltle  chihln  ii : 

H.  That  appropriate  funds  he  advanced  so  tJmt  the  8tato  and  loual  educa- 
tional ageiH'ies  can  plan  projects  more  eff(»clively  : 

4.  riiat  E.K.E.A.  Title  I  I'areut  Councils  have  reciprocal  .sign-ofT  on  education 
prognuus  aiul  no  structure  will  supersede  the  Title  1  Parent  Advisory  Councils. 

i).  Title  I  I'arent  Councils  \Nill  take  the  responsihility  of  surveying  Title  I 
Programs. 

If  the  above  recounuendaticuis  are  not  strictly  ndliered  to,  there  is  a  great 
'danger  of  iK.'i'sons  who  are  not  notahle  in  their  concern  for  educationally  de- 
prived children :  who  tuay  have  their  own  hidden  agendas,  and  education  not 
being  (Uie  of  tlieir  priorities,  may  well  decimate  the  entire  principles  npcui 
wiiich  Title  I  E.S.E.A.  of  lOGu  was  fcnuuled  and  implenu^iited. 


J/.O  Parent /vointiiuuiij/  involvement 

Involvement  in  Title  I  activities  i)y  parents  and  community  meud)er.s  has 
been  cpute  extensive  during  the  early  period  of  the  3072-197;i  Title  I  Program. 
Some  of  the  uiore  significant  contributions  are  diKCu.ss(?d  in  the  following  ijara- 
graphs. 

A  reiu-eseutative  of  the  Ct'utnil  l*a rents  Council  informed  tuv.  iv'ewark  l^oard 
of  Education 

"Any  part  of  tlie  Union  Contract  negotiations  which  effect  the  Budget  of  tlio 
'J'ille  I  Program,  either  in  terms  of  money  or  fringe  beuetlts,  the  Title  1  Piirents 
must  he  a  part  of  the  m^gotiations.'* 

The  Newark  Board  ctf  Education  agreed  that  ''input  from.  Title  I  parents 
will  lu»  realized  during  union  contract  negotiations  with  the  Boanh" 

'•The  Title  I  Central  Parents  Co.mcil  voted  in  favor  of  continuing  the  George 
Cineton  Ueadiug  :Method  in  five  Newark  schools." 

The  Title  1  Central  Parents  Cc»unciL  is  also  involved  in  the  planning  and 
developuieut  of  the  Newark  ^Vaterslied,  a  35,000  acre  urea  which  is  to  he  uti- 
lixed  for  educational  and  recreational  purposes  for  school  children  aud  adults 
of  the  City  of  Newark. 

Parents  take  an  active  part  in  aiding  the  Proj;*^*:  Coordinator  aud  Principals 
to  structure  Title  1  activities  in  individual  schoohj.  For  example,  parents  are 
involved  in  determining  the  reading  series  to  he  employed  in  many  scliools, 
FnMiuently,  guest  speakers  are  invited  to  local  Parent  Council  meetings  to  dis- 
c:iss  and  explain  various  methods  of  com  muni  ty  involvement,  thus  providing 
both  infonmition  and  motiviition  to  the  participants. 

Pn»sentations  of  various  reading  methods  are  offered  to  many  parent/com- 
munity groups  throughout  the  school  year  in  order  to  allow  them  to  appreciate 
the  experiences  tlieir  children  are  undergoing. 

Parents  are  involved  in  the  1!)72-1973  Title  I  Evaluation  Project.  An  evalua- 
tion suh-ctMuniittee  meets  monthly  witli  niend)ers  of  the  evaluation  agency  to 
review  jirc^gress  and  discuss  on-going  plans.  This  sub-committee  is  also  respon- 
sil>le  for  the  review  of  the  evaluation  instrumentation  to  be  utilized  in  collect- 
ing data  from  parents  and  pupils,  aud  they  oflfer  suggestions  concerning 
moditications/ revisions  of  the  instruments.  In  addition,  parents  will  be  utilized 
to  conduct  classroou]  observations  and  pai'ent  interviews?  as  part  of  the  overall 
evaluation  effort. 

At  the  present  time  efforts  are  being  directed  at  the  final izati on  of  the  antic- 
il)ated  Newark  Title  I  Parent  Council  Conference  to  be  held  in  May  1D73. 
1^1  rents  and  couununity  groups  have  been  involved  in  the  planning  and  develop- 
ment phases  of  this  conference.  This  will  be  the  fifth  annual  conference. 
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It  is  within  the  scope  of  this  Oiseussioii  to  n<l<lress  tho  program  di.ssenii nation 
activities  which  are  an  integral  part  of  the  Parent/Coiumunity  Involvement 
comiwnent  of  the  Title  I  Program. 

The  prograjn  dissemination  speeinlist  who  is  a  member  of  tlie  Title  I  Cejitral 
Ofiiee  Staff,  works  in  close  proximity  to  the  Title  I  Central  Parents  Conncil 
in  the  area  of  conimnnicntions.  This  interaction  results  in  the  on-goini?  mainte- 
nance of  "open-cliamiels"  between  the  Title  1  C(:'ntral  Office,  the  Parent/ 
Community  representatives,  as  well  as  the  local  school  Title  I  personnel.  Vari- 
ous Title  I  activities  conducted  by  these  different  groups  are  covered  by  the 
dissemination  specialist  in  terms  of  potential  news  stories  to  be  publicized  via 
the  aviiilalOe  eummnnieations  media. 

An  example  of  the  types  and  kinds  of  cooperative  efforts  these  several  gron]»s 
make  in  j)roviding  Title  I  Program  dissemination  to  the  public  'is  presented  in 
the  following  paragraphs. 

A  Title  I  Newsletter  is  i signed  each  month  to  a  wide  diversification  of  profe.s- 
.sional  and  non-professional  Title  I  people.  This  letter  is  provided  to  Title  I 
project  coo  rdi  mi  tors  in  the  Newark  School  District,  Title  I  teachers  and  parents 
within  the  district  other  locjil  school  personnel,  Central  Office  Administrators* 
Board  of  Education  staff  and  Board  members.  This  letter  is  also  forwarded  to 
cognizant  iiersonnel  at  the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  the  New  Jer.sey 
State  Department  of  Education,  various  major  colleges  throughoiit  the  country, 
Title  I  Parent  Conncil  chainnen  in  other  school  districts,  Newark  City  business- 
meji  and  members  of  the  Newark  Municipal  Government 

It  is  obvious  from  a  review  of  the.se  new^sletters  that  every  effort  is  made 
each  month  to  provide  readers  with  material  that  is  current  and  relevant  to 
tlie  Title  I  Program.  The  news  stories  are  varied  enough  that  over  a  peiiod  of 
mouths  a  rather  wide  spectrum  of  topics  is  addressed.  It  is  of  particular  inter- 
est to  note  that  great  attention  is  given  to  the  activities  conduced  at  the  local 
school  level,  thus  allowing  for  publication  a  more  detailed  and  comprehensive 
presentation  oi  the  total  program.  In  addition,  readers  are  frequently  treated 
to  articles  wliich,  while  not  directly  related  to  Title  I  activities,  do  focu.s  on 
various  educational  issues  and  concerns  of  the  school  district. 


8TATKMKNT  OF  3Irs.  Tkelma  Dixox,  CnArR>fAX,  Title  T,  ESEA  AnvrsoRV 
Council,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

1  am  Thelma  Dixon,  Chairman  of  Massachusetts  Title  I,  ESEA  Parent  Ad- 
visory Council. 

I  am  Init  one  of  4/S  pf- rents  on  the  ^lassachusetts  Parent  Advisory  Council 
repre«mtiiig  over  2.000  parents  in  local  communities  that  traveled  here  to  regis- 
ter our  opiK)Sition  to  any  propo.sed  plans  to  discontinue  Title  I  as  a  categorical 
grant  program.  Fimds  allocated  to  our  state  in  any  other  form  will  not  reach 
poor  or  educationally  deprived  children.  It  will : 

1.  become  a  ])arcel  for  politicians  to  vie  for  their  favorate  prograir.s. 

2.  become  a  reservoir  for  support  of  school  departments*  general  budgets, 
tlierpfore,  leaving  little  or  nothing  for  the  children  of  great  need,  and 

3.  become  loo.se  money  with  no  built-in  accountability  for  how  it  will  he  used. 
There  will  be  no  guidelines,  planned  monitoring  of  programs  or  comparability 
of  services  required. 

After  8  years  of  fedei'al  subsidy  to  educationally  deprived  childnm,  our  chil- 
dren are  now  showing  state- wide  a  1.3  months'  gain  in  reading  for  each  month 
thev  have  been  in  the  program. 

AVe  nttribiite  most  of  these  gains  to  the  concentrated  services  offered  by 
Title  I.  Support  services,  such  as  special  health,  psychological,  social  work,  and 
food  supplement  combined  to  attack  the  large  variety  of  problems  that  confront 
our  children. 

These  .special  services  have  given  these  children  the  self-confidence  to  realize 
that  they  can  learn  and  function  as  worthwhile  citizens.  They  are  on  their  wav 
toward  this  goal.  Now^  this  will  be  an  impossible  task  for  tlie.se  children  if  we 
have  to  depend  upon  school  systems  to  provide  quality  education  without  fed- 
eral assistance.  This  federal  assistance  must  he  specifically  designated  as  aid 
to  the  disadvantaged  that  will  be  administered  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education. 

As  parents,  we  have  gained  new  insights  into  working  with  teachers  and 
school  administrators  as  we  cooperatively  develop  programs  for  our  children. 
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la  doing  tliis,  we  are  now  involved  in  tlie  as.sessnicnt  of  oiir  children's  needs 
ns  m*U  ;is  the  oi)er;ition  i;ud  evaluation  of  the  program.  We  can  also  follow 
tlimigli  lit  home  nineh  of  what  is  inking  taught  at  school. 

Now,  With  this  repreiikMitatiim  here  tdday  from  Massachiisetts,  do  we  return 
to  our  comnnmity  and  tell  iKirent>>  and  ehildreii  that  you  plan  to  snuff  out  ihe 
llniiie  thiit  h\i^  ignited  their  hoiH)  for  the  future,  or  will  you  join  the  f(^rce  of 
millions  of  parents  in  our  nation  hy  ytrongly  .supporting  the  conlinuatiou  of 
categorical  aid  to  disudvuntaged  chiklrenV 


STATKMKN'r  OF  MllS.  JaC  KIE  NiCJIOLS,  1*0NTIAC,  MiCIt. 

i  have  heen  invited  to  speak  mday  on  H.U.  GJ).  iJefore  I  hegiJi.  I  would  like 
to  present  my  credentials,  not  to  justify  nij  heing  here  hat  to  give  you  a  hird*s- 
eye  view  of  the  experie'iees  that  hronght  me  here.  I  iun  a  mother  of  .seven 
children,  four  of  whom  have  received  services  from  E.S.IO.A.  Title- 1  Prograui.s. 
I  have  heen  eliairnian  of  the  Pontiac  Title  I  Advisory  Conuaittee  four  years. 
I  organized  the  Miehigan  ^^itate  Advisory  Conuaittee  l*arents  and  lun-e  heen 
chainnan  of  MSPAC  for  three  year.s.  1  am  a  nu^niher  of  the  State  Advisory 
Conuaittee  on  Oojupen.^atory  Education  I'rograjns. 

Hecau.se  of  my  experience  at  hoth  tlip  local' and  state  level  and  hecau.s;e  of 
my  armchair  invoivemeiit  with  the  federal  level,  1  Inive  decided  that  the  federal 
categorical  grant  i)rognim  for  education  luu.st  continue.  I  came  to  this  decision 
hecanse  of  effect  of  E.S.E.A.  Title  I  Programs  ow  cliihh'en.  j)a rents,  and  .sx-hools 
in  tlie  State  of  Micliigaa.  I  have  set  certain  ohjectives  for  Title  1  jjrogram.s'. 
One  of  wliich  is:  Tliat  all  eligilile  children  residing  in  target  areas  sliall  in- 
cr(*ase  their  readiness  and  achievement  leveK  This  ohjective  contains  two  ele- 
ments: that  all  eligible  children  Will  l»e  served  and  th;U  tliese  diildren  shall 
■  achieve  iicademic  growth.  This  is  not  only  a  personal  objective  Init  the  promise 
implied  in  the  authorisation' fru*  E.S.E.A.  Title  I.  However,  the  appropriatitai 
hills  hy  limiting  ihe  funding  available  left  this  promise  uiifnllUled.  The  follow- 
ing table  dcnu^nstrates  t]ie  etTeet  of  l(»w  funding. 

 '   TABLE  I  

POTitiac 

Michigan        School  OisUict 

Tctal  children  eligible   38  318  6.206 

ToUl  funding  :   $42,697,245  $807,796 

Projected  per  child  cost   $350  5350 

Maxiiium  to  be  served  _   121,820  2.307 

Percentage   31  38 

Actual  cosl  per  child  _   $502  $512 

Actual  number  served   84,922  1,575 

Percentage  ___  22  25 


Tlie  tahle  above  clearly  .shows  the  numerical  ettect  that  the  funding  level 
ha.s  upon  the  programs.  It  show.s  that  across  tlie  state  7S%  of  the  elij^cible 
cliiUlren  are  not  able  to  receive  services.  In  Pontiac  the  percentage  is  75%. 
Of  course,  even  at  this  funding  there  is  a  way  to  provide  some  services  to  all 
eligible.  We  eould  spend  about  ^100  i>er  child,  but  the  .s-tate  and  tiie  local  dis- 
tricts had  to  nnike  a  decision.  If  you  have  four  children  and  only  one  slice  (►f 
l>re?id>  do  you  divide'^the  bread  among  the  four  to  halt  starvation  for  a  moment 
or  <lo  you  give  the  whole  slice  to  one  child  to  insure  the  .survival  of  the  one. 
Facing  this  problem  in  \Vashing|^on  is  o  lot  different  then  facing  this  problem 
in  Pontiac,  Michigan,  where  you  know  each  child.  De.^.pite  the  inner-confiict, 
the  decision  was  to  concentrate  services,  thereby  serve  less  children.  Any 
other  way  would  juean  a  total  waste  of  dollars  and  frustration  for  the  coni- 
nuinity.  Within  the  Pontiac  School  district  the  selecting  was  going  on.  Sliould 
wi?  concentrate  efforts  on  K-3  or  K-C?  If  we  do,  what  happens  to  the  7th-12th 
graders?  Maybe  we  should  serve  a  few^Pre,  K-12?  What  must  be  our  criteria 
to  select  students,  test  scores  alone  or  a  combination  of  factors?  The  objective 
to  serve  air  children  obviously  could  not  be  met  However,  for  those  chihireii 
we  were  able  to  serve  in  Michigan.  Preliminary  evaluation  data  for  1971-72 
indicates  that  the  mean  gain  for  E.S.E.A.  Title  I  pupils  was  1.3  months  for 
each  month  in  the  program  or  11.7  months  for  9  months  in  the  program.  This 
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is  very  significant  gain  for  children  who  have  a  pattern  of  falling  further  be- 
hind in  traditional  school  programs. 

TJie  lOTl-72  evaluation  of  the  Pontiac  Title  I  programs  clearly  shows  a 
significant  gain  in  the  K-C  component.  For  example;  the  testing  information 
compiled  from  previous  tests  state  the  average  growth  for  eligible  Title  I 
students  is  4  months  growth  in  a  0  months  regular  school  program.  However, 
the  same  student  in  the  Title  I  Language  cuts  program  gains  from  one  year 
to  one  year,  six  mouths  in  language  skills.  Another  component  of  the  Pontiac 
Program  is  a  Junior  and  Senior  High  Individualized  in.stnietion  program. 
The  evaluation  study  of  these  programs  indicates  that  the  students  gahi  at 
least  2  years  growth  in  academic  achievement  for  each  year  in  the  program. 
Thy  indications  from  tliis  information  and  other  data  included  in  attachment 
demonstrates  that  in  the  state  of  Michigan  and  in  the  school  district  of  Pon- 
tiac the  readiness  and  achievement  levels  of  identified  children  are  signifi- 
cantly increased,  l)Ut  that  many  eligible  children  cannot  be  served. 

The  .second  objective  for  children  in  MicMgaii  relates  to  the  improvement  of 
attitudes  of  children  towards  school  and  self.  Tlie  state  has  not  presented  data 
tliat  relates  to  this  objective.  However,  the  Pontiac  School  Distiict  evaluation 
data  does  address  this  area.  This  information  was  gathered  from  on-site  moni- 
toring in  the  K-6  Title  I  Programs  and  through  objective  test  data  in  the  7-12 
program.  Parents  of  K-6  children  state  that  their  children  are  more  eager  to 
go  to  school  in  the  mornings  and  tJmt  the  children  relate  enthusiastically  the 
events  of  the  school  day.  The  oral  .language  and  regular  classroom  teacliers 
reported  to  the  monitoring  teajn  that  tlie  majority  of  the  students  in  the  K-O 
Program  have  improved  their  daily  attendance,  are  beginning  to  voluntarily 
participate  in  class  activities,  and  are  generally  mr^re  sociable  with  adults  and 
peers.  The  monitors  analyzed  two  papers  written  by  both  fifth  and  sixth  grade 
Title  I  students  fihout  their  school.  Analyzing  the  adjectives  used  in  those 
Itaragraplis,  the  incident  of  negative  adjectives  as  related  to  schools  was  60% 
less  at  the  end  of  tlie  program  year  than  at  the  beginning.  These  indicators 
f'learly  show  that  attitudes  of  K-C  Title  I  students  are  vastly  improved.  In  the 
summary  findings  for  the  Pontiac  7-12  program  it  states  "Findings  indicate 
that  atitudes  toward  remaining  in  school  are  increased  by  tlii«  program.'' 

It  must  be  .stated  here  that  Pontiac  is  not  some  unique  model  JjEA.  It  is 
not,  a  ultra -progressive  school  district  with  very  unique  human  or  fiimnclal 
resources.  It  is  a  middle-size  school  district  typical  of  any/one  of  a  tliousand 
across  the  country.  Tliis  school  district  is  highlighted  in  this  information  be- 
en use  it  is  my  district  and  because  it  iB  typical  of  a  thousand  more  districts. 
Attitudes  and  Achievement  rates  have  become  nmre  positive  in  students  acmss 
the  state  but  there  are  many,  many  children  waiting  to  be  served. 

The  third  objective  relates  to  Parents:  Parents  of  Title  I  students  shall 
Involve  themselves  in  the  educational  progress  of  their  children. 

The  following  table  suggest  that  this  objective  has  been  met. 

TABLE  2.-^V0LUNTEER  PARTICIPATION  IN  MICHlGAN-1971-1972  PROGRAM  YEAR 


Participant  ;- 

Plan 

Evaluation 

Teacher  aide 

Training 

Other  WDrk 

5,441 

7,060 

1,949 

2,502 

:,839 

Other  lay  citizen  

1.487 

1,171 

1,108 

1,299 

900 

6.928 

8,231 

3, 057 

3,801 

2,739 

Numbers  do  not  tell 

the  whole 

story. 

What  does  ii 

t  mean  when 

we  .say 

I>arents  are  involved  in  planning?  In  Pontiac  it  means  300  iw rents  spend  8 
liours  a  day  for  two  days  to  assess  needs  and  identify  priority  ar^^-is.  It  n\eans 
a  monthly  }iverage  of  646  parents  in  their  building  level  advisory  committees 
developing  I  proposals  for  delivery  systems  that  address  the  priority  areas. 
It  culminates  with  one  hundred  of  these  parents  and  school  district  staff  ^^iecid- 
iufj:  upon  program  objectives  and  a  delivery  system  for  presentation  to  the 
school  board.  In  the  State  of  Michigan  there  were  7,0GO  parents  involved  in 
evaluation  of  their  own  school  district  programs. 

In  Pontiac  our  committee  has  twenty  parents  involved  in  this  procedure  of 
evaluating  the  local  Title  T  Program.  Tlie  monitoring  team  concept  was  im- 
plemented daring  the  1970-71  .school  year  and  continued  with  new  team  mem- 
id 
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liPrs  duriiiff  tlie  second  somo.stor  of  the  71-72  school  .roar.  The  basic  procedure 
followed  is  tliat  the  iwrent  monitors  meet  with  the  prognun  directors  to  learn 
file  objectives  of  n  j^articiilar  i>ro*grani  and  the  .strategies  used  to  obtain  the 
objectives.  Monitors  then  make  on-Jsite  ob-servations  using  a  checklist  which 
has  becni  developed  by  the  monitoring  team  and  R&D  staff,  Scliediiles  for 
appohitnients  are  made  by  li  ^  D  personnel  who  serve  to  coordinate  tlie  moni- 
toring effort,  li'ollowing  on-site  visits,  the  monitors  meet  with  R&D  staff  and 
the  observations  are  sumnuirizod.  The  monitors  then  report  to  the  AAVAC  at 
the  regnlarly  scheduled  meetings. 

Tlie  uionitoring  procedure  is  a  means  of  obtaining  pan^nt  input  and  involve- 
ment. The  monitoring  team  this  past  year  i)resented  a  program  at  the  Com- 
pen.sJitory  Educatioji  Conference  in  Detroit,  They  also  have  been  involved  in 
jiroviding  inijut  information  at  the  area  wide  meetings  held  to  plan  the  proposal 
for  tlie  72-73  scJiool  year.  The  monitors  siK-Uul  considerable  time  on  their 
various  tasks.  Their  work  has  liad  a  significant  impact  on  the  Title  I  program 
in  Pontiae.  Iji  addition  to  making  on-.site  observations  and  reporting  to  the 
AWAC,  the  Title  I  j)arent  monitors  also  interviewed  several  Title  I  adminis- 
trators. The  monitoring  team,  using  the  job  description  of  Title  I  personnel 
as  a  bnse,  met  rtitii  staff  involved  in  the  various  administrative  phases  of 
Title  I.  The  particular  task  of  the  monitoring  team  was  to  match  the  job 
description  with  the  actual  performance  of  the  administrator.  The  feedback 
given  by  the  monitors  was  a  means  of  improving  administrative  skills. 

in  Table  2  the  number  listed  for  j)a rents  as  teacher  aide's  refers  only  tp 
v(dunteers  not  to  l^aid  Staff.  Many  districts  have  developed  a  volunteer  cori>s 
of  i>a rents  who  receive  training  in  specific  skill  areas  and  work  with  individual 
or  with  small  groups  of  children  under  the  supervision  of  certified  teachers, 
rontiac  lias  J)7  such  volnnteers.  A  neighboring  conniiunity  witliin  Oakland 
County  has  350  parent  volunteers.  More  districts  are  getting  involved  in  tliia 
type  of  activity.  Parents  volunteering  in  classrooms  and  taldng.  training,  are  a 
spin-off  of  their  original  involvement  on  advisory  connnittees  for  ESEA  Title  I 
Programs.  State  evaluation  data  demon.strates  that  programs  that  involve 
parents  in  teaching  roles  have  been  obtaining  greater  student  reading  achieve- 
ment than  other  programs. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  spin-off  activities.  There  are  parents  on  screening 
connnittees  to  select  school  district  personnel,  i)ar(mts  monitoring  budgets  and 
oxjienditures,  parents  assessing  materials  for  their  quaUtyj  Quantity,  and  avail- 
ability to  staff  and  parent  participating  in  school  boards,  and  at  school  board 
)neetings.  The  i)icture  is  not  perfect  in  parent  involvement.  Tlie  numbers  of 
parents  should  be  three  times  what  it  is  now.  Many  school  districts  are  still 
ambivalent  towards  increased  lay  involveujent  in  an  area  that  has  b'»en  tradi- 
tionally professional.  However,  tlie  trend  has  been  established^  models  de- 
veloped and  the  wortli  of  this  effort  proven. 

The  fourth  objective  relates  to  local  school  districts ;  The  LEA  shall  become 
more  .sensitive  to  the  si>ecial  needs  of  educationally  and  fimincially  disadvant- 
agtHl  students. 

The  indicators  to  niea.sure  th(»  successful  obfainmeht  of  this  objective  are: 

A.  Is  the  LEA  beginning  to  assess  needs  of  individual  children? 

B.  Are  <le1ivery  systems  being  developed  to  meet  individual  needs? 

0.  Are  LEA'S  beginning  to  hold  teachers  accountable  for  the  prodiict  they 
produce? 

D.  Are  teachers  ami  LEA's  seekiiig  new  or  different  ways  to  address  the 
needs  of  children? 

E.  Are  LEA's  beginning  to  include  .sni)portive  services  for  children  and 
families  as  part  of  their  responsibility? 

F.  Is  teacher  training  or  retraining  becoming  Jiiore  cominnnity  oriented? 

.  O.  Are  there  signs  of  acceptance  and  recognition  of  different  cultures  within 
classroom  and  educational  systems?  ■ — ' 

Progress  on  this  objective  is  clearly  due  to  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Mich- 
igan State  Department  of  Education^  the  local  parent  groups  and  the  liuman 
service  agencies. 

Over  three  years  ago  the  SEA  had  recognized  the  clear  message  in  the 
legions  of  statistics  and  studies  nmde  over  the  last  years:  Too  many  youngsters 
quit  school  at  an  early  age,  and  too  many  youngsters  who' "graduate  from 
Jiigh  .school"  are  ill-preiiared,  or  disinclined,  or  both,  to  jmrsne  either  further 
education  or  productive  labor.  Over  the  course  of  hO  montJis,  the  Department  of 
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Ednc.rtion  has  <U»voti»tl  a  jrn»ut  deal  of  collective  attention  to  developing  uu 
overall  acconntability  model  in  public  odncation. 

The  many  specific  attempts  to  acliieve  greater  accountability  may  he  con- 
deuced  into  six  gene..-al  categories,  or  thnists.  Those  are: 

1.  Idei>tificution,  diseiission  and  dissemination  of  common  goals  for  Micliigan 
Education. 

2.  Approaches  to  educational  challenges  hased  on  performance  ohjoctive.s 
consistent  with  the  goals, 

3.  Assessment  of  educational  needs  not  being  met,  and  which  nnist  be  uu?t 
to  achieve  perfornianee  (objectives  and  goals, 

4.  Analysis  of  the  existing  (or  planned)  educational  delivery  systems  in 
light  of  what  assessment  tells  us. 

5.  Evaluation  and  testing  within  the  new  or  existing  delivery  system  to 
make  sure  it  serves  the  assessed  needs. 

C.  Recounnendations  for  improvement  based  ui>on  the  above. 

This  system  has  become  part  of  the  planning  for  compensatory  education 
programs  in  the  state,  for  both  state  and  federally  funded  programs.  Involve- 
ment with  this  process  has  increased  the  awareness  of  the  individu;il  needs  of 
students  ajul  deuioustvated  on  a  very  practical  basis-  the  applicability  of  this 
theory  within  the  LEA. 

Lioc-al  parent  gronps  through  their  increased  contact  with  the  educational 
sy.stem  have  in  fact  been  sensitizing  that  system  to  the  unique  social  structure 
and  value  system  of  different  economic  or  cultural  comnnniity  groups.  This 
effort  has  been  reinft»roed  by  some  human  service  agencies.  These  agencies 
throtigh  their  efforts  to  solve  various  social  problems  have  presented  LEA  a 
mouufain  ot  evidence  justifying  the  need  to  deveJop  an  individual  orientation 
and  have  provided  local  districts  with  many  opiMjrtunities  for  expo.sure  to  the 
needs  and  values  of  the  multi-cultural  commnnities  that  are  encompa.ssod 
within  a  school  district.  Progress  on  this  objective  is  in  the  primary  stage,  but 
progress  is  occuring.  Districts  have  begun  to  teach  English  as  a  second  language 
at  the  same  time  trying  to  improve  the  literacy  of  a  student  in  the  primary 
language  of  his  culture.  Recognition  of  a  nmlti-ethnic  society  is  in  evidence 
in  many  classnjoms.  Many  other  things  are  Uappeuiug,  but  like  a  person  who 
through  illness  )ms  lost  the  skill  of  walking,  the  school  districts  find  that 
movement  is  awkard  oft<'n  painful,  and  at  tir.st  they  fall  ten  tiuu^s  for  each 
successful  step. 

Since  Ef>EA  legislation  was  enacted  in  IDCo  we  have  seen  nineli  success. 
Many  children  have  experience  succe.ss  for  the  tirst  time  in  their  school  career. 

Parents  who  never  before  considered  their  role  as  teachers  have  beconu*  an 
active  member  of  the  educational  conunnnity.  Apathetic  school  districts  have 
become  innovators  and  seekers  of  innovation. 

In  reading  the  HEW  report  called  RrfifiouHihilUff  and  RcHponsir^ews^t,  one 
gets  the  feeling  that  very  little  of  real  worth  Jia.s  been  accomplished  by  the 
federal  eatagorical  educational  programs.  This  reiwrt  measures  the  succes.s  or 
failure  solely  on  a  cost-value  scale.  It  blames  the' erosion  of  contidence  in 
government  itself,  on  the  gap  between  the  promise  of  authorization  for  educa- 
tion and  the  reality  of  appropriation  for  education.  The  report  further  states 
that  the  Secretary  of  HEW  nnist  choose  among  the  human  services  program. 
"In  education,  the  foreseeable  budget  margin  will  be  sufficient  only  to  meet 
certain  quite  specific  uiitional  priorities.  Among  the.se  are  research,  the  encour- 
agement of  innovat:  and  reform,  education  of  the  haudicapiwd,  the  Right 
to  Read,  ami  career  educations.*' 

I  ejuplmtically  refute  this  assumption,  I  have  seen  tht^  successes  in  ESEA 
programs.  A  major  factor  in  this  success  is  tlie  categori<*al  nature  of  tho.se 
program.s.  Local  school  districts  were  forced  to  concentrate  on  the  **lo.sors" 
and  not  the  winners.  For  many  school  di.stricts  it  was  the  first  hard  look  at 
the  children  who  were  being  lost.  To  many  districts  this  was  a  painful  ex- 
perience at  first  and  if  given  a  chance  the  school  districts  would  have  avoided 
this  experience.  But  from  the  initial  birth  pains  came  new  life  for  the  districts. 
What  is  the  cost-valueratio  for  liit  re-birth?  From  the  local  needs  assessments 
our  State  Department  of  Education  was  able  to  obhiin  new  insight  into  the 
causes  for  the  problems  of  the  educational  s.v>stem.  From  tliis  in.sight  the  SSA 
has  taken  giant  and  aggressive  steps  towards  improving  the  education  environ- 
ment for  all  children.  What  is  the  cost-value  ratio  for  this?  I  don't  know  and 
apparently  the  author  of  RespotislhRitj/  and  IfvsponHivcncss  choose  not  to 
consider  these  questions. 
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r  agree  there  i,s  an  erosion  of  confidence  in  tlie  government.  The  activities 
of  the  (lonionstrators  is  ajnple  evidence  of  this.  However,  this  erosion  is  not 
cau.^^fd  l>.v  an  ('(hicational  ••*^xjK»etation  gap*'  hut  the  aw])  ]u»tween  the  pledge 
tiiat  an  may  iMirtidiJate  witliin  this  demoeraMc  .system  and  the  many  who  are 
not  allowed  to  participate.  How  many  demonstrations  have  you  gentlemen 
viewed  tJiat  pn)tosted  e(hication  appropriation  or  catagorical  education  ])ro- 
gnims  as  compared  to  tiie  protest  against  war,  pollntion.  and  infringeujeut  of 
civil  rightsV  V<»ry  few,  if  any.  \*et  the  report,  JlcfffwnHihilUu  (nid  RcfipovHtvc- 
nvsa,  wouhl  have  yon  lielieve  that  funding  and  failures  in  human  services  ]>ro- 
grains  are  to  blame  for  the  "erosion  of  e(nindence  in  government.'*  I>a.s»^d  on 
this  fallacy  tliis  report  takes  another  giant  step  hackward  into  t!ie  realm  of 
the  unreal  when  it  .stales,  "to  cure  the  probhuns  of  the  country  we  must  some- 
how clioos(?  among  hnnmn  services  programs  including  educati(nml  progr.nm- 
nung."  If  there  Juust  lie  a  choice,  let's  first  look  at  the  cost-value  ratio  of  our 
defon.se  hn<]get  or  onv  Foreign  Aid.  or  tax-credit  for  our  large  pollutors.  Com- 
I>are  them  with  the  real  value  of  the  categorical  educational  program.  Federal 
rategoricjil  education  programs  arc  a  must  if  the  scliool  systems  of  this  coujitry 
is  to  continue  to  move  forward  and  grow.  If  there  is  not  grciwth  then  the  vhie 
withers  and  dies.  If  our  educational  systems  do  not  continue  to  address  their 
major  problems  they  will  surely  wither  and  die.  If  the  priorities  set  by  the 
federal  government  on  assistance  to  tlie  educationally  deprived,  the  handi^Tup, 
the  migrant  ajul  the  Indian  iK)pidation  through  its  categorical  programs,  is 
defused,  through  the  myth  of  educational  revenue  sharing  the  3S8.31S  children 
in  Michigan  Will  he  denied  their  e(pml  opportunity.  Gentlennm,  the  choice  is 
yours.  As  a  parent  of  seven  of  the  children  who  have  benefited  from  categorical 
assistance  to  educati(jn,  I  tlmnk  you  for  w^hat  the  program  has  done.  As  the 
reju-esentative  (jf  the  Iiundreds  of  thon.sand  of  ^Michigan  parents  who  also  have 
children,  I  like  to  ask  this ;  how  can  yon  "decrease  dependency"  witliout 
attacking  tlie  root.s  of  dependency,  how  can  you  ''accomplish  institutional 
i-eCorni"  by  plans  to  support  institutional  status  <]Uo. 


Statement  op  Dorothy  Rochelle,  Parent,  Los  Angeles  City  Unified 
School  Distkict,  Los  Angei.es,  Calif. 

^ly  name  is  Dorothy  Roclielle.  I  have  been  involved  as  a  parent  volunteer  in 
education  for^many  years.  Since  ESE.V  came  into  being,  I  liave  served  on  the 
L()s  Angeles  City  School  District  Advisory  Con)mfftee  and  also  as  cimirnnui  of 
my  local  school  advisory  council.  I  am  an  organizer  of  a  statewide  Parent 
Congress  for  compen.satory  education,  a  network  of  California  parents  dedi- 
cated to  tlie  goal  of  providing  equal  educational  opportunities  for  i>oor  children. 

In  Los  A'lgeles  the  Title  I  program  is.  operative  in  127  public  scho(»ls  and 
40  non-puhllc  schols  serving  approximately  110,000  chihlren.  5lany  eligible  Title 
I  cliildren  !  uivc  never  been  served  since  Title  I  has  never  been  fully  funded  in 
California.  I  support  the  continuation  of  Title  T  programs  under  categorical 
aid.  Our  city  has  many  problems,  education  being  one  of  the  more  serious  ones. 
M<mey  for  education  of  disadvantaged  children  must  not  get  lost  in  Revenu'> 
Sharing  where  education  has  to  become  either  a  "pet  project"  of  the  local 
jKiIitician  or  get  lost  in  the  budget  so  that  bridges,  city  halls  and  fancy  roads 
can  be  financed  at  the  expense  of  educational  needs  of  children.  I  sincerely 
believe  the  federal  government  nmst  be  responsible  for  equalizing  educational 
opi>ortunities  for  all  the  people  of  this  country.  It  can  best  he  done  by  Congres?» 
appropriating  funds  and  earmarking  these  monies  specifically  for  a  special 
category  of  children.  Some  districts  have  been  able  to  sbow^  and  measure  much 
grow^th  ill  their  students  since  the  beginning  of  Title  I.  AVhile  some  money  has. 
been  mi.su.sed  and  results  have  not  always  been  tiiose  hoped  for,  many  successes 
Inive  occurred  in  helping  educationally  disadvantaged  children  in  California. 

In  AVatts,  a  few  blocks  from  ''charcoal  alley"  of  1905,  lllth  Street.  School 
stands  as  a  testimony  of  w*liat  categorical  aid  can  do.  Here,  in  the  most 
depressed  area  of  Los  Angeles  where  all  Ingrwlients  of  poverty  are  obvious; 
50%  unemployment  of  youth,  poor  housing,  high  transiency  rate,  the  lowest 
reading  and  math  scores  among  the  cities  600  .schools,  ESEA  funds  allowed 
this  school  to  do  the  kinds  of  things  that  needed  to  be  done  to  meet  the  very 
special  needs  of  the  students,  i.e.,  individualized  instruction,  health  needs, 
'V^""ative  classrooms,  humanizing  the  staff,  parent  education  and  parent  in- 
P^Y^-nent.  The  results  of  such  an  effort — lllth  Street  Elementary  School  in 
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Watts  has  done  a  jnh  of  cOucaiinfj  disatlvantnfjcil  puj)il».  It  lias  shown  that 
poor  children  can  U»arn!  It  has  been  honored  as  one  of  two  model  schools  hi 
Ortlifornia  and  hiKt  month  received  national  recognition  as  one  of  the  30 
outKtunding  Title  I  .schools  hi  tlie  country. 

Thousands  of  iJiireiits  of  disrtdvantai?ed  chihlren  have  become  involved  in 
the  school  by  the  mandate  of  "parent  involvement"  in  the  guidelines  for  Title 
i.  I  believe  that  only  when  parents  are  allowed  to  become  involved  in  the 
process  of  education,  will  educational  institutions  I)econie  responsive  to  eom- 
niunity  needs.  In  Los  Anseles  imrent  involvemtMit  is  becoming  a  reality.  The 
concept  of  advisory  councils  originatinjLj  in  tlie  KSKA  schools,  are  now  majidatt'd 
at  all  .schools.  I'arents  spend  much  time  learning?  about  budgets,  reading, 
setting?  jj^oals,  and  tutoring"  in  their  ehiidron's  classrooms.  Tliousands  of  di.s- 
advantaRcd  parents  who  be^an  as  school  volunteers  became  paid  educational 
aides — they  became  the  teacliers'  helper.  Much  success  in  learning  was  ex- 
Ijerlenced  by  the  children  from  this  added  assistance.  Many  educatioi:»ii  aides, 
turned  on  by  what  they  exiwrienced  in  working  with  children  are  not  enrolled 
in  colleges  in  the  afternoons  after  school  and  will  soon  be  joining  the  staffs 
as  credential ed  teachers. 

Not  only  has  categorical  aid  iiroiight  the  parents  into  the  .school  and  involved 
them  in  education  of  their  children,  it  has  also  made  it  i)ossible  for  the 
community  as  a  whole  to  become  an  essential  part  of  the  cooperative  effort  to 
attack  all  the  socio-economic  factors  that  influence  educational  institutions 
and  prohibit  a  child  from  learning.  People  from  agencies,  representing  health, 
business,  religion,  labor,  etc.,  sat  on  school  advisory  councils  and  make  valuabh* 
contribution  in  time  and  expertise  to  help  attack  the  problejn  of  unequal 
educational  opportunities  for  ijoor  children. 

Throughout  the  state  of  California,  whether  in  a  largo  urban  city  like  San 
Francisco,  or  small  rural  town,  parents  are  struggling  to  get  their  children  in 
a  pre-school  class  or  keei)  a  child  in  high  schooi  so  that  lie  can  graduate,  get 
a  job,  earn  money  and  lead  a  productive  life.  Education  is  the  only  avenue 
disadvantaged  students  can  use  to  escape  a  life  of  poverty,  a  life  that  the 
jM>or-without-help  can  only  peri>etuate  on  the  next  generation  of  children. 
Schools  and  State  fjepartments  of  Education  began  to  be  accountable  to  poor 
communities  under  ESEA.  I  am  sure  there  are  school  districts  throughout  this 
country  wiiere  money  is  being  spent,  w'liere  parents  or  community  agencies 
are  not  aware  that  the.se  are  s|)ecially  earmarked  funds,  nor  aware  of  how  the 
money  was  spent  TJiese  cofidltions  ca^ist  with  the  federal  guidcVmcs  clearly 
stating  involvement,  accountability  etc.  I  can  imagine  what  will  happen  if 
money  for  education  is  given  to  the  states  as  j>art  of  Revenue  Sharing  with  no 
control  over  funds  and  programs,  without  any  federal  control,  supervision  or 
auditing.  Will  each  governor  see  to  it  that  state  departments  of  education  are 
allowed  to  share  the  pie — that  education  will  be  a  high  priority?  Whatever 
money  the  state  deiiartnient  of  education  receives,  will  it  then  allocate  money 
to  the  districts  throughout  the  states  so  that  children  with  special  needs  will 
be  adequately  served?  Will  the  slice  of  education  pie  become  like  other  political 
pies  and  go  where  the  most  pressure  and  clout  is,  where  power  Is,  to  .surburia 
where  the  middle  class  and  aflluent  live  and  where  the  poor  blacks,  whites 
and  browns  of  this  country  can't  live?  In  Los  Angeles,  where  blacks  are 
crowded  into  segregated  housing  patterns,  attending  crowded  schools,  and  in 
their  neighborhoods  are  victims  of  higher  prices  for  everything  they  l)uy,  where 
the  disadvantaged  once  had  hoi>es  of  this  great  country  coming  to  grii)s  with 
the  inequities  and  wrongs  perpetuated  against  them,  the  parents  involved  in 
Title  I  felt  a  ray  of  hope.  They  felt,  "TKel?,  here  at  last  is  a  small  atnmint  of 
money  allocated  to  my  .^ichool  district,  earmarked  for  my  child T  ''Earmarked'* 
I  said.  *'Tliis  money  is  only  to  be  used  for  the  most  needy — the  most  educa- 
tionally deprived,  and  maybe  nmc,  my  child  has  a  chance." 

If  ESEA  dies  the  death  of  other  poverty  programs,  and  parents  are  told, 
"Your,  needs  will  be  served  by  Revenue  Sharing/*  they  realize  once  again,  that 
this  country  doesn't  really  care  if  a  boy  of  average  intelligence  in  the  11th 
grade  is  reading  on  a  4th  grade  level ;  it  doesn*t  care  that  an  inner  city  high 
school  has  a  drop  out  rate  of  50%  of  its  students;  that  over  ^4  of  the  12th 
grade  class  will  not  graduate  but  ends  up  on  relief  rolls  and  continue  to  fill 
the  jails  and  prisons  of  this  country;  it  doesn't  care  that  teachers  who  labor 
under  diflicult  circumstances,  who  have  found  the  breakthrough  witli  innovative 
programs,  learning  iiachines  and  individualization  now  must  stop  this  process 
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s\t  mul-stream  and  play  "wait  and  see"  while  the  ^'powers  that  be"  play  with 
pilju'jilicwial  Reveiiue  Sharin;i  and  the  students  hopes  aud  dreams  a.s  well  as 
tiie  teachers     down  tlie  drain, 

The  poor  children  of  nrhan  America  are  locked  into  a  crisis  sitnation.  If 
money  for  ghetto  schools  is  not  forthcoming  from  Congress  to  equalize  tlieir 
selioids  and  there  ih  no  way  f<»i-  them  to  be  educated  other  than  in  their 
''neighborhood  schools"  with  *'nite<l  Resources  avaihxble  to  them,  which 

is  the  policy  of  the  present  ration,  what  are  they  to  do?  Do  tliey  sit 

thj?re  and  vot?  Do  their  paroii.  work  when  tiiey  can.  pay  higher  rates  of 

tax»  send  their  sons  off  to  wa  and  raise  the  right  Iiand  in  the  jjledge  of 
allegiance,  sit  here  and  rot  with  their  children?  The  poor  children  of  this 
eoiintry  need  categorical  aid  for  education — the  same  kijid  of  categorical  aid 
that  was  given  to  Lockheed,  Rolls  Royce  and  otiier  big  coriK>ratioiis. 

Onr  children  are  (mr  bine  chip  stocks.  We  expect  greater  dividends.  AH 
data  is  available  to  let  you  know  this  is  ixisslble. 

As  a  parent,  who  has  seen  the  frustration  of  our  community,  I  lay  this 
<'linrge  at  your  feet — To  deal  fairly,  realistically  and  free  of  i)olitical  pressure 
in  favor  of  the  children  of  America.  The  grea'test  legacy  that  you  as  individuals 
fan  leave  with  this  country  in  your  life- time  is  the  help  you  give  to  children 
in  making  them  productive,  patrintic,  and  self  sufficient  citizens  of  this  great 
nalimi. 

STATEMENTS  OF  PANEL  I,  CONSISTINa  OF:  DOROTHY  ROCHELLE, 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF.;  THELMA  DIXON,  DORCHESTER,  MASS.; 
JACKIE  NICHOLS,  PONTIAC,  MICH.;  AND  ELAYNE  BRODIE, 
NEWARK,  N.J. 

Mrs.  RcxuiETXE.  Thank  yon  very  nincli. 

Good  morning,  gentlemen.  My  name  is  Dorotliy  Itoclielle.  I  am 
from  Los  Angeles,  Cnlif.,  from  a  little  subnrb  called  Watts. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  want  yon  to  know  tliat  Congi*essman  Hawkins  is  con- 
dncting  poverty  hearings  this  morning.  I  might  tell  you  that  we  are 
very  i^lcased  tliat  he  seems  to  be  doing  more  than  anybody  else  in 
Congress  to  turn  aronnd  what  the  administration  is  saying.  *Bnt  Gus 
likes  to  call  Los  Angeles  a  subnrb  of  Watts. 

Mrs.  RocTiELLE,  Thank  you  very  mnclu  We  are  proud  of  what  he 
does.  That  is  wliy  we  keep  sending  him  back.  I  have  been  involved 
as  a  parent  volunteer  in  education  for  many  years.  Since  ESEA  has 
come  into  being,  I  have  served  on  the  school  advisory  committee  and 
also  chairman  of  my  local  school.  I  am  an  organizer  of  the  statewide 
parent  congress  for  the  State  of  California  for  compensatory  educa- 
tion. This  is  a  network  of  parents  dedicated  to  the  goals  of  providing 
equal  educational  opportunities  for  poor  children. 

We  have  parents  represented  from  all  sections  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia who  come  together  and  meet,  share  ideas,  lobby  for  education 
at  the  State  level,  and  we  think  do  an  outstandng  job  of  working  for 
children. 

I  support  the  continuation  of  title  I  programs  under  categorical 
aid.  Onr  city  has  many  problems,  education  being  one  of  the  most 
serious  ones.  Money  for  education  for  disadvantaged  children  must 
not  get  lost  in  revenue  sharing  where  education  has  to  become  either 
a  pet  project  of  the  local  politicians  or  get  lost  in  the  budget  for 
bridges,  city  halls  and  fancy  roads  can  be  financed  at  the  expense  of 
educational  needs  of  our  children. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  Federal  Government  must  be  responsi- 
ble for  e<jualizing  educational  opportunities  for  all  of  the  people  of 
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this  country.  It  can  host  be  done  by  Cnn<fress  appropriating  funds 
and  earmarking  these  moneys  specifically  for  a  special  category  of 
eliildren. 

Some  districts  liave  been  able  to  show  and  measure  much  growth 
in  tlieir  students  since  tlie  beginning  of  title  I.  Wlulc  some  of  the 
money  has  been  misused  and  the  results  have  not  always  been  ^vhat 
we  had  hoped  for,  nuiny  successes  iiavc*  occurred  in  California.  In 
Watts,  a  few  blocks  from  Cliarcoal  Alley  of  1905,  llltli  Street  Scliool 
stand.«?  as  a  living  monument  of  wJiat  cait  be  done  in  a  depressed  area. 

There  all  of  the  ingredients  of  poverty  are  obvious,  TjO  perc(»nt  un- 
emi)Ioyment  of  youtli,  ]^oor  housing,  high  transient  rate,  lowest  read- 
ing and  matli  scores.  ESEA  has  allowed  us  to  do  the  kind  of  things 
that  needed  to  be  done  to  meet  the  very  special  needs  of  our  students 
such  as  individualized  instruction,  health  need.s.  iimovative  clnss- 
rooms,  humanizing  the  staff  and  so  forth.  The  result  of  sucli  an  effort 
at  111th  Street  Sdiool  in  Watts  has  shown  that  yon  can  educate 
disadvantaged  children. 

Our  scliool  has  been  honored  as  one  of  the  two  model  schools  in 
the  State  of  California  and  last  month  receive<l  national  recognition 
as  one  of  the  80  outstanding  title  I  schools  in  the  couiitry.  Thousands 
of  parents  of  disadvantaged  children  ha\*e  become  involved  in  the 
schools  bv  the  mandate  of  ])arent  in>-olvement. 

In  Califorriia,  before  the  mandate  be(?ame  a  part  of  HEW,  our 
State  snj^erintendent  saw  to  it  that  we  were  involved  in  title  T.  I 
believe  that  only  when  ]^arents  are  allowed  to  become  involved  i)i 
processes  of  education,  only  then  will  educational  institutions  become 
responsive  to  tlic  community.  In  Los  Angeles  parents'  invoh'ement  is 
now  becoming  a  reality.  We  started  tlie  advisory  committees  in 
ESEA  schools  and  now  we  have  them  all  over  the  district.  Our 
parents  spend  nntch  time  learning  about  budgets,  reading  scores,  set- 
ting goals,  tutoring  in  classrooms,  et  cetera. 

Thousands  of  disadvantaged  parents  have  become  school  volunteers 
and  do  an  outstanding  job.  Not  only  has  categorical  aid  brought 
parents  into  the  schools,  it  has  also  brought  the  community  into  the 
schools* 

On  our  advisory  connnittees  we  have  people  from  agencies,  health, 
business,  religion,  labor,  and  they  make  a.  valuable  contribution  in 
time  and  expertise  to  help  attack  the  jn'oblem  of  unequal  educational 
op])ortunities  for  poor  eliildren.  Throughout  the  State  of  California, 
whether  in  a  large  urban  city  like  San  Francisco  or  a  small  rural 
town,  all  parents  are  struggling  to  get  the  very  best  they  can  for  tlieir 
diiklren.  Education  is  the  only  uvenne  that  the  disadVautaged  chil- 
dren can  use  to  escape  a  life  of  poverty,  a  life  that  the  poor  without 
help  can  only  perpetuate  on  the  next  generation  of  children. 

Scliools  and  the  State  departments  of  education  around  this  coun- 
try began  to  be  accountable  to  the  ])oor  communities  under  ESEA. 
I  am  sure  them  are  many  districts  in  this  country  where  money  is 
spent  and  the  parents  and  no  one  else  really  knows  what  this  money 
is  sup])osed  to  be  silent  for.  If  these  conditions  exist  with  the  Federal 
guidelines  clearly  requiring  involvement  and  accountability,  what  do 
you  think  will  happen  if  the  Federal  Government  does' not  stand 
there  and  control  those  programs,  audit  those  programs  and  send 
out  some  guidelines? 
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If  \vi\  go  into  roveinie  sliaring,  will  each  frovornor  scp  to  it  that  <he 
Stfttc  depaitnieiits  of  education  are  Jillowefi  to  share  the  pot?  That 
education  will  have  a  top  priority^  That  whatever  money  the  State 
departnie^it  receives  will  then  <20  on  the  districts  thorughout  the 
States  so  that  children  with  si)ecial  needs  will  be  served  ^  Will  a  slice 
of  educrttiou  pie  become  like  other  political  pies  and  go  where  (he 
most  clout  is,  to  suburbia,  wliere  the  middle  class  and  ailluent  li\e5 
aiHi  where  poor  blacks,  whites,  browns  ol'tliis  country  can't  live. 

'^rhey  felt  well  licit*  at  last  is  a  su)all  amount  of  money  alocated  to 
my  school  district,  earmarked  for  niv  child,  this  money  is  to  only  be 
upJed  for  tlic  most  needy,  the  most  eJuf'ationally  deprived  and  maybe 
now  my  child  has  a  chance.  If  ESEA  dies,  and  parents  are  told  your 
needs  will  be  served  by  revenue  sharing,  they  realize  ouce  ai^ain  that 
this  country  does  not  I'eally  care  if  a  boy  of  averaf?o  intellijzence  in 
the  11th  grade  is  reading  on  fourth  grade  level.  It  does  not  care  tliat 
inner  city  high  schools  have  a  dropout  rate  of  oO  percent  of  the 
students.  Over  one-half  of  the  12th  gi-ade  class  will  not  graduate, 
but  end  up  on  relief  rolls-  It  does  not  care  that  teachers  who  labor 
under  difficult  circumstances,  who  have  found  a  breakthrough  of 
innovative  programs  ainl  learnuig  machines,  individualization,  must 
now  stop  this  process  at  midstream  and  play  wait  and  see  while  the 
powers  that  be  play  witii  educational  i-e venue  sharing. 

And  the  students^  ho])ei5  and  dreams  as  well  as  teachers'  go  down 
the  drain.  The  poor  childi-eii  of  urban  America  are  locked  into  a  crisis 
situation.  If  money  for  ghetto  schools  is  not  forthcoming  from  Con- 
gress to  equalize  their  scliools  and  there  3S  no  way  for  them  to  be 
educated  other  than  in  neighborhood  schools  which  have  limited  re- 
sources, which  is  the  policy  of  the  present  administration,  what  tm 
they  to  do?  Do  they  sit  tlieix}  and  rot?  Do  their  parents  who  work 
when  they  can  pay  high  rates  of  taxes  send  their  sons  off  to  war  and 
raise  their  right  liand  in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance,  sit  here  and  vot 
with  their  children? 

The  poor  children  of  the  country  need  categorical  aid  for  educa- 
tion, the  same  kind  of  categorical  aid  that  you  gave  to  Locklieed  and 
Rohls  Royce  and  other  big  corporations.  Our  children  are  bh?e  chip 
stock.  We  exi)ect  greater  dividends.  All  data  is  available  to  let  you 
know  this  is  possible. 

As  a  parent  who  has  seen  the  frustration  in  my  comnumity,  I  lay 
tliis  charge  at  your  feet  to  deal  fairly  realistically  and  free  of  i^oliti- 
cal  pressure  in  favor  of  the  children  of  America.  The  greatest  legacy 
that  you  as  individuals  can  leave  with  this  country  in  your  lifetime 
is  the  help  you  gi^-eto  children  in  making  them  productive,  patriotic, 
and  self-sufficient  citizens  of  this  gi-eat  nation. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you  verj'  much,  i^Irs.  Roclielle.  Will  you  stay 
tliere  for  questions. 

Mrs.  Nichols. 

Mrs.  Nichols.  My  name  is  Jackie  Nichols.  I  am  from  Pontiac, 
Mich.  If  yon  read  the  material  I  sent  in,  I  did  identify  the  associa- 
tions I  have  for  the  State  and  local  leveK  but  I  think  niy  most  im- 
portant credentials  are  that  I  am  a  niother  of  seven  children,  with 
four  children  in  title  I  programs.  I  am  a  citizen  of  this  country  and 
I  .  .  citizen  of  the  State  of  Michigan.  I  would  like  to  address  three  major 
O         areas  that  title  I  has  helped  in, 
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Tlio  first  deals  with  services  to  children.  The  se(?ond  would  par- 
ent involvement.  Tlie  third  would  be  movement  tov/ard  educational 
chanj;e. 

In  Michigan  we  have  served  84,922  children,  something  less  than 
25  percent  of  the  childi'en  that  are  eligible  under  the  eligibility 
criteria.  We  served  them  in  programs  that  ranged  from  teacher  aides 
to  teaching  machines.  We  served  children  from  prekindergarten 
tlu'ough  12  th. 

State  data  shows  that  we  have  had  an  achievement  gain  for  these 
children  of  1.3  for  each  month  they  are  in  the  program.  We  have 
seen  attitudes  of  clnldren  changed  toward  themselves  and  toward 
school.  They  begin  to  like  themselves.  They  begin  to  feel  favorable 
toward  schools.  The  teachers  find  the  students  are  more  sociable,  that 
they  are  less  absent  from  school. 

For  the  children  I  think  we  have  done  a  good  deal  through  the 
use  of  title  I  money.  As  far  as  parent  involvement  in  education  and 
also  parent  support  of  education,  we  have  a  total  of  18,791  parents 
involved  in  title  I  programs.  They  are  involved  in  the  area  of  plan- 
ning, evaluation,  voUmteer  teacher  aides  and  in  training.  They  arc 
also  involved  in  selecting  staff  of  title  I,  monitoring  budgets  and 
expenditures,  to  assess  materials  and  equipment  for  their  quantity, 
quality  and  accessibility  to  staff.  These  parents  spend  a  great  many 
hours  a^yay  from  their  homes  because  through  their  involvement  with 
title  I  they  have  found  they  ai*e  a  real  pai'tner  in  education  with 
their  child  and  they  have  real  assets  to  give  to  the  school  and  to  their 
child.  \, 

It  has  been  found  in  the  State  of  Michigan  that  programs  that 
have  parents  involved  in  a  teaching  capacity  have  raised  achievement 
levels  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  programs  that  did  not.  Move- 
ment tow\ard  educational  change,  many  things  have  happened  in  the 
State  of  Michigan  which  shows  the  school  districts  are  changing. 
Based  on  data  that  came  from  compensatory  programs,  our  State 
department  of  education  has  developed  an  accountability  system. 
This  system  is  being  implemented  also  at  the  local  school  level  where 
local  school  districts  will  liave  to  develop  goals  for  their  school  dis- 
trict to  be  eligible  to  have  performance  standards  and  assess  the 
needs  of  the  children  and  the  needs  that  are  unmet  and  then  develop 
the  delivery  systems  and  assess  the  movement  of  the  delivery  system 
to  meet  those  needs. 

This  is  a  great  change.  Hei'etofore  school  districts  api)eared  to 
w^ork  in  a  vacuum  with  "no  guide,  no  road  signs  to  know  w^here  they 
are  going.  Those  children  who  achieved  achieved,  and  those  that  did 
not  did  not. 

Another  factor  that  lias  been  discovered  through  the  development 
of  title  I  programs  is  that  schools  and  education  cannot  be  insulated 
or  is  isolated  fran  the  community,  that  education  is  not.  housed 
within  a  building,  but  is  a  part  of  a  total  life  of  a  child. 

We  also  leam  that  education  cannot  be  exclusively  professional. 
There  are  great  services  and  great  skills  that  nonprofessionals  can 
bring  and  that  are  needed  by  the  professionals  in  order  for  them  to 
work.  We  also  learn  that  we  need  to  deal  with  the  total  child's  devel- 

•  opment,  not  only  his  cognitive  development,  but  physical  and  social 

O  1  emotional  development* 
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One  great  thini^  that  I  think  is  goin<^  iimkc  t}ie  l)i<rgest  clii\nj2:e 
is  tliat  we  Icai  ii  we  iuhhI  to  individualizo.  \Vc  find  that  students  liave 
individual  needs  and  individual  dcvclopniont  rates  and  make  iudivid- 
nal  projrress  Jind  tljat  we  ha\*o  to  develop  pro<^ranis  for  eneli  indi- 
vidual cliild.  This  has  far-reaching  effects  on  what  we  do  for  other 
kids  as  well  as  the  educationally  deprived  children  from  low  ineonu; 
areas. 

Wc  find  that  because  of  learning  wc  ai'e  able  to  do  it  for  cliildi^n 
who  arc  exceptioiuil,  who  have  high  IQ,  so  they  can  he  developed  to 
their  fullest  potentials.  1  don't  waiit  to  leave  you  with  an  impression 
that  all  title  I  xerograms  in  the  State  of  jMiclugau  were  a  success  and 
that  wc  got  120  percent  for  ovei'v  dollar  we  put  in  tlie  program.  We 
have  programs  that  have  failed  to  meet  their  objectives,  but  in  fail- 
ing wc  have  learned  something  even  in  that.  We  do  need  more  parent 
involvement  and  we  need  stronger  guidelines  tliat  will  encourage 
districts  to  support  parent  involvement. 

AVo  need  to  be  able  to  serve  more  than  one-fouith  of  our  children. 
We  need  to  be  able  to  serve  them  all,  but  as  I  say,  we  have  learned 
from  our  failures.  People  who  would  nott  heretofore  meet  with  par- 
ents are  discussing  and  working  in  i)artnership.  We  know  that  pro- 
grams will  fail  sometimes  or  they  may  succeed  when  you  try  new 
programs,  but  we  also  know  if  w^e  don't  try  anything,  you  are  sure 
to  full. 

So  there  are  some  things  that  need  to  be  changed  under  title  I. 
Wc  certainly  don't  need  to  change  the  general  aid  or  special  revenue 
sharing,  as  it  is  called.  We  need  to  keep  the  programs  categorical  so 
that  the  children  who  have  the  greatest  need  will  have  the  greatest 
opi)ortunity  for  advancement  and  development. 

Also  it  goes  to  a  common  sense  thing.  If  my  husband  learned  to 
build  a  five-room  house,  it  is  very  easy  for  him  to  build  a  birdhonse; 
I3ut  if  we  teach  liim  to  build  a  birdhouse,  he  will  never  get  the  five- 
rooin  liouse  built.  It  is  the  same  thing  when  we  talk  about  education. 

We  have  to  work  on  hard  problems  first. 

Thank. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the 
supplementary  material  that  you  have  given  us  indicating  that  there 
has  been  a  substantial  amount  of  evaluation.  I  would  like  to  get  back 
to  your  second  and  third  points  that  you  made  in  the  statement  after 
wc  hiive  lieard  f I'om  other  ladies  before  the  panel. 

Mrs.  Dixon. 

Mrs.  Dixon.  IMr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee^  I  am  Thelma  Dixon,  the  chairman  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Title  I  Parent  Advisory  Council. 

Tliis  ^noming  I  have  with  me  4-5  membei^s  of  the  statewide  PAC. 
These  43  Uiv-mbers  on  the  PAC  represent  T,000  children  and  in  my 
State  we  are  pleading  in  behalf  of  the  continuation  of  the  title  I 
progrum  in  this  vitegorical  aid.  We  refuse  to  believe  as  parents  that 
w'e  have  traveled  for  10  hours  on  a  bus  and  would  have  to  go  back 
home  realizing  that  this  will  not  be  one  of  the  main  emphases  that 
wiU      placed  here  before  the  educational  committee. 

I  si)eak  to  you  this  moming  in  belialf  of  these  parents,  because  we 
have  "taken  it  upon  oui^selyes  that  money  was  raised  that  we  could 
come  here  and  lobby  for  this  program.  Everyone  in  Massachusetts 
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thnt  we  contjieted  contributed  ovorwliohnintxly  to  tlie  projxi^nn.  Tlie 
inoney^  thnt  mt.  traveled  here  >vitli  this  inoriiin*^  hns  nothing'  to  do 
with  title  I  funding  fio  we  feel  we  can  s]jeak  and  lobby  as  we  feel. 

We  liuve  in  oui'  program  70,000  childi'en  from  across  Massaclni- 
setts.  Each  parent  on  tlie  advisory  council  represents  l,r)00  children. 
Tins  is  Mdiei'e  we  are  eoniing  froni  and  this  is  wheie  we  will  remain. 
We  foci  tliat  title  I  has  been  a  program  tijat  has  Inien  far  reachin^j:  in 
development  and  education  system  tliat  was  not  built  into  our  regu- 
lar school  system  for  tlie  education  of  the  deprived  ciiild.  We  feel 
that  this  program  lias  been  specified  to  deal  with  those  problems  and 
to  help  this  child  on  a  one-to-one  basis. 

I  am  asking  you  as  repi'eseiitatives  on  this  committee  that  we 
would  like  to  leave  with  you  that  our  cliildi'ens'  education  has  been  in 
jeopai'dy.  The  overall  population  in  ^Massachusetts  cannot  be  met  by 
tlie  Governor  or  the  mayors  which  will  have  this  revenue  sharing. 
The  thing  we  ([uestion  stronglj^  is  that  political  gain  will  be  made 
with  this  and  that  we  will  Jiot  be  able  as  parejits  to  have  guidelines 
that  will  be  stated  timelj'  enough  and  that  jnirents  will  be  aware  of 
and  educated  to,  to  have  a  program  that  can  take  the  placie  of  title  T. 

The  fear  in  our  minds  this  morning  is  that  as  we  go  back  to  Massa- 
chusetts, we  wajit  to  go  back,  to  all  of  the  States  that  we  are 
here  pleading  fron^,  not  only  to  Ma^fsachusetts,  to  all  of  the  States 
with  the  hope  that  we  have  been  here  and  we  have  accom])lished 
this.  I  am  asking  that  the  parents  that  are  here  from  the  private 
schools  that  have  the  pvofrram  and  all  of  the  inner  city  schools,  we 
Iiave  joined  forces  here  tliis  morning  to  make  sure  that  these  children 
will  Imve  a  way  of  life  and  we  have  supported  one  another  fully 
f I'om  the  local  level  to  the  State  level. 

I  attributed  all  of  this  to  the  dedication  of  the  parents  that  at  one 
time  felt  they  could  no  speak  for  their  child,  that  Imve  been  given 
an  incentive  that  they  have  the  assurance  that  they  have  that  rela- 
tionship with  tlie  administrators  in  the  pj'Ogram,  with  the  State 
depai'tment,  that  they  feel  that  they  can  speak  on  any  issue  that  con- 
cerns their  children. 

This  has  been  done  through  title  I  and  I  am  sure  that  revenue 
sharing  will  not  accomplish  this  aim.  I  am  saying  to  you  that  this 
is  one  of  the  things  that  we  are  all  about.  We  have  been  helped  to 
speak  for  our  childi'en  and  we  will  not  return  back  to  the  States 
saying  that  we  "could  no  longer  speak  for  them.  We  are  here.  We  are 
going  to  remain  here  with  title  I  hopefully  categorized  in  the  area 
as  it  has  been  and,  please,  more  money  to*  help  those  children  that 
we  have  not  been  able  to  service. 

In  Massachusetts  alone  we  have  over  3,000  children  that  did  not 
even  get  into  the  program  because  we  coukl  not  work  them  in.  This 
is  our  concern.  How  can  we  get  this  program  funded  so  that  tlie 
ijuier  city  child  will  have  a  right  to  go  out  and  be  a  citizen  that  can 
represent  the  commiuiity  from  which  it  conies?  This  is  one  of  the 
things  that  I  say  that  the  Government  leadei-s  don't  realize  perhaps. 

The  food  program,  the  liealth  program,  all  of  the  M'elfure  pro- . 
grams,  the  rolls  that  the  welfare  has  still,  we  question  it  because 
]>arents  have  been  educated  to  an  extent  that  tliey  have  gone  off  of 
the  welfare  through  title  I  programs  and  they  are  self-providing 
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citizens.  Wc  don't  wunt  our  cliildren  to  liavc  lo  rely  on  aid  fur  tlioir 
parents.  THej^  want  to  <ro  out  and  bo  educated.  We  have  o\-er  1,000 
teacher  aides  hi  the  city.  Two-thirds  ol*  them  arc  in  col1e«i:es.  How  can 
wc  build  a  program  unless  wc  build  it  from  within  md  I  (jnestion 
anyone  that  says  that  we  nnii-t  return  to  this  imicr  city  with  a  ques- 
tion in  our  mind  that  you  no  lou<i:'er  in  AVasliington  can  confront  tlic 
President  of  the  United  States  and  say  this,  we  will  not  allow  the 
country  to  get  in  tin's  prodictament. 

Wc  will  address  the  needs  of  the  people  that  ha\'c  selected  us  and 
and  from  tlie  community  of  which  you  represent.  I  am  f^aving  to  you 
today  that  we  must  cojitimie,  we  will  not  go  backward.  AVc  will  have 
this  ])rogram  iji  its  entirety  and  with  moi-e  money  and  we  refuse  to 
i(HrogJii:ie  any  revenue  sharing  because  it  will  leave  out  the  poor  and 
the  disadvantaged.  I  am  asking  you  today,  do  not  send  us  back  home 
that  the  flame  you  have  ignited  in  these  parents — do  not  send  us  back 
liomc  so  tliat  tliat  flame  will  not  glow  i]i  tlic  life  of  our  cliildren. 

AVe  have  hope.  Wc  have  courage.  Wc  ha\-e  strc?igth  and  we  must 
unite  oui'sdves  across  this  Nation  going  back,  saying  that  you  will 
as  representatives  say  title  I  nmst  contii\uc. 

l  thjuik,you»  [Applause.] 
^  Mr.  Foijo.  Tliank  you,  Mrs.  Dixon.  As  you  can  sec  from  the  i*eac- 
tion  here,  tliat  is  nn  outstanding  example  of  the  eloquence  that  comes 
from  someone  who  iinder>*tnnd5  what  the  spirit  of  this  law  is  sup- 
)>osed  to  be,  I  noted  here  and  checked  with  counsel  that  we  have 
Sn|;crintendcnt  Johnson  fi'om  Los  Angeles  coming  in,  we  assumed, 
to  support  the  legislation.  We  liave  had  Dr.  Leary  from  Boston,  who 
has  l)cen  in  to  support  th.e  legislation.  Cojigi'cssman  Daniels  is 
bringuig  a  group  of  superintenclents  fi*om  Xew  Jersey  later  this 
week  to  support  the  legislation. 

Mrs.  Nichols,  you  ha^-e  been  j^receded  liere  by  the  school  board  of 
the  City  of  Detroit,  by  Dr.  Porter  and  liis  staff  fi^om,the  State  office 
and  by  numerous  school  superintendents  from  across  the  State  of 
Michigan,  who  have  been  here  to  sup])ort  this.  I  think  that  I  should 
say  to  yon  that  on  this  committee  on  botli  tlie  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic sides,  the  vast  maiority,  tiie  overwhelming  ma  jority  have 'sup- 
ported (his  legislation.  We  wrote  it  in  the  beginning.  \Va  have  fought 
it  out  over  a  period  of  years,  and  it  is  true  tlint  the  a\ithorizations 
that  we  have  been  able  to  get  the  Congress  to  vote  for  don't  match  the 
amount  of  money  that  we  have  been  spending,  . 

Wc  built  a  Cadillac  automobile  and  then  give  it  to  school  people 
and  say,  here  is  a  five-gallon  can  of  gas,  drive  it  to  California.  When 
they  get  as  far  as  Chicago  and  run  out  of  gas  we  wonder  why  the 
program  does  not  work.  I  think  that  there  is  a  very  strong  feeling 
on  this  committee  that,  even  though  there  aro.  differences  among. us 
about  what  changes  are  necessajy  and  the  direction  tlicy  ought  to  go 
in,  the  pur]Doee  of  this  legislation  has  to  be  preserved  and  the  record 
of  memlxM's  in  both  parties  nn  the  committee  itself  in  fighting  this 
President  and  his  pi'cdecessor  for  education  funds  is  a  A'cry  clear 
one.  "Rut  you  have  here  in  this  7'oom  backing  you  up  the  real*  key  to 
whether  we  aJ'c  going  to  succeed  this  year  or  not.  The  real  key  is 
going  to  be  whetlier  yon  can  get  the  other  concerned  parents  like 
yoni*sc]f  across  this  country  to  tell  their  school  people  and  tell  their 


Congressmon  tliiit  they  do  support  tlicir  olTorts  to  increase  Federnl 
aid.  Frankly  at  the  monieiit  all  of  the  indicatoi's  ^Ye  have  from  poll- 
sters is  that  public  opinion  is  sni)porting  the  President  in  his 
iil)proach  that  the  only  way  we  can  balance  the  budget  is  to  cut 
school  funds  and  some  of  the  other  progj'iims  in  the  social  area. 

It  is  apparent  to  us  that  members  of  the  Congress,  with  wlioin  we 
have  been  working  for  a  long  time  to  bring  to  our  way  of  thinking 
in  terms  of  finaTicing  tliis,  are  being  lost  to  us.  We  really  feel  that, 
at  the  moment,  we  are  a  little  weaker  on  tlie  floor  than  we  have  been 
for  some  time.  That  weakness  will  continue  unless  you  and  other 
people  in  this  room  can  go  back  across  the  country  and  ignite  among 
the  people  the  kind  of  agitation,  and  I  iise  that  word  advisedly,  the 
kind  of  agitation  tliat  will  be  necessary  to  indicate  to  members  of 
the  Congress  that  their  lives  would  be  m'ucli  more  comfortable  if  they 
support  us  tliau  it  might  he  otherwise.  You  can  do  more  than  tlie 
superintendents,  whether  tliey  are  State  or  local,  who  have  been 
before  us,  because  they,  too,  agi-ee  M'ith  ns  that,  while  they  havo.  had 
to  go  to  the  people  and  ask  for  more  tuxes  for  education,  the  people 
are  I'ipe  for  someone  who  will  siiy  to  you,  would  rather  cut  your 
taxes  than  spend  more  money  on  educti'tion,-'  Or  "I  M-ould  rather  cut 
back  on  education  than  face  the  possibility  of  increased  taxes." 

The  American  people  ai-e  being  told  that,  if  we  the  Congress 
increase  or  maintain  at  the  present  level  sujiport  for  education,  we 
tare  gomg^  to  drive  the  President  against  the  wall  and  he  will  be 
forced  to  increase  taxes.  Many  of  us  believe  that  the  extra  money  that 
is  asked  for  the  Defense  Department  and  otlier  areas  might  very 
well  be  the  reason  we  are  going  to  have  to  have  a  tax  increase  and 
many  of  us  ai'e  willing  to  consider  a  tax  hicroase  if  that  is  what  it 
takes. 

I  will  give  'the  Pentagon  the  money  if  they  will  give  us  the  money 
we  i*equire. 

We  can't  do  this  unless  the  people  who  are  going  to  vote  on  this 
know  back  home  that  it  is  important.  Each  one  of  you  four  ladies 
now  on  the  panel  i-epresents  States  which  have  people  M^ho  will  be 
voting  on  tliis  who  liaven't  got  that  message.  I  liope  you  will  fiJid 
out  W'ho  they  ai'e  and  get  this  message  before  we  get  the  bill  to  the 
floor. 

Jlrs.  Brodie.  - 

Mrs.  Bkootk.  Gentlemen  

Mr.  Ford.  I  might  say  that  I  owe  it  to  the  committee  to  say  those 
connnents  are  personal  and.  not  as  temporary  acting  chairman  of  the 
committee  because  not  everyone  would  agree  with  me  on  that. 

Mrs.  Bkodtk.  Gentlemen^  I  am  pleased  that  3'ou  have  given  me 
this  op])ortunity  to  offer  my  views  on  the  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  the  funding  of  title  I.  It  is  my  position  as  State  chairman 
of  tlie  Xow^  Jersey  Parent  Council  a)id  the  chairnran  of  the  Central 
Parents  Council  of  Newark,  this, funding  is  vital  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  economically  and  educationally  deprived  children  and  to 
continue  the  dialog  created  by  the  guidelines  of  title  I  legislation 
which  mandates  the  creation  and  implementation  of  individual  school 
councils  wliich  ai-e  advisoi'y  in  nature  comprised  of  teachei^j  parents, 
administrators,  local  business  people,  local  clergy,  and  students  in 
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our  communities  on  the  secondary  and  junior  liigh  level  and  all 
interested  commnuity  groups. 

AVitli  me  today,  as  my  predecessor  stated,  we  liave  100  people  tliat 
liavc  raised  moneys  to  come  liere  and  speak  and  address  ourselves 
to  the  issue.  These  are  not  moneys  fron^  the  title  I  program  ^Yithin 
tlie  local  board  of  education.  'J*liese  moneys  have  been  raised  fj'om 
private  peoi:)le  and  contributions  <^iven  by  people  that  are  genuinely 
concerned  for  the  continuation  of  title  T  ESKA. 

We  are  novv  in  tlie  midst  of  a  period  of  history  that  conld  probably 
be  accurately  named  *'Tlie  Age  of  Awareness."  As  a  mother  of  six 
children,  five  sons  and  one  daughter-,  I  certainly  feel  that  this  gives 
mc  niy  most  important  input  into  total  education.  My  children  are 
uiy  stock  in  the  educational  system,  l^ecause  of  effoi-ts  on  the  part 
of  the  connnunity  to  become  actively  involved  in  school  matters,  wni 
realize  that  nniny  educators  arc  resisting  this  new*  awareness  on  the 
part  of  tlie  commimity  for  several  reasons. 

In  the  past  some  vicAvcd  it  as  a  tlireat  to  their  security  and  others 
felt  that  educators  were  best  qualified  to  determine  what  is  be^st  for 
school.  Additionally  many  teachers  feel  that  although  tlie  time  and 
place  may  be  different,  the  parents'  involvement  as  reflected  of  Ocean- 
..^  ..ville-Jirownsville  and  community  control.  It  is  commonly  agreed 
ni)on  that  there  exists  a  crisis  in  public  education. 

The  rising  costs  of  education  make  it  virtu  illy  impossible  for  local 
districts  to  support  schools  without  additional  aid.  The  lack  of  ade- 
rpuite  b\iildings  and  the  teacher  shortage  a<(d  to  the  problem.  These 
are  not  the  problems  of  educatoi'S  alone.  Ihey  are  the  problems  of 
everyone  and  it  certainly  requires  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
total  community  in  order  to  find  a  solntio]i. 

Title  I  ESEA  is  the  only  vehicle  w^hich  requires  a  continuing 
effort  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  to  come  to  the  table  of  brotherhood 
to  discuss  and  solve  these  problems.  It  would  seem  to  mc  that  we 
cannot  logically  ask  parents  to  assist  in  seeking  answ^ers  and  then 
deny  them  the  right  to  ask  questions. 

>Iany  educational  agencies  do  not  provide  a  platform  for  tliis,  but 
title  I  under  Public  Law  91-230  does.  A  review  of  many  successful 
school  districts  has  indicated  that  w'hcre  school  districts  enjoy  success, 
there  is  good  parent-community  relationships.  When  people  believe 
in  their  schools,  they  get  behind  them  and  support  them.  Tiie  com- 
nuniity  then  becomes  a  ])ositive  force  for  the  good  of  the  system.  It 
involves  the  community  in  the  process  of  making  decisions  that  will 
ultimately  affect  them."  It  involves  the  parents  and  the  identification 
of  needs  and  the  establishment  of  objects.  It  recogiiizes  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  parents  to  be  involved  in  education. 

I  think  we  nnist  determine  what  community  and  parent  relations 
is.  Community  relations  is  that  process  of  developing  the  lines  of 
conmiunication  between  the  school  and  community.  It  is  essentially 
a  way  of  life  that  involves  a  very  special  concept  of  all  shall  partici- 
pate and  all  shall  share.  It  involves  the  community  in  the  process 
of  making  decisions. 

Community  relations  and  parent  relations  are  often  confused  with 
public  relatio2is  and  however  the  difference  is  quite  distinct.  Public 
.  relation  is  primarily  concerned  with  image-building.  Public  relations 
is  tlie  sowing  of  a  commodity.  It  is  a  one-way  street.  While  parent- 
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coininiinity  relations  is  a  two-way  street  witli  tlie  major  concern  for 
tlic  two-way  flow  of  information.  Parent-conununity  relations  is  a 
fact  wliether  or  not  a  system  enjoys  good  or  bad  connnunity  rela- 
tions as  is  tlie  real  and  only  challenge. 

And  everyoiie  involved  in  a  school  system  is,  in  fact,  a  coinnnmity 
relations  ai^^ent.  This  includes  professional  and  nonprofessional  and 
instructional  ajid  noninstructional  personnel  beginning  with  the 
superintendent  to  the  school  clerk,  cafeteria  worker,  custodian  and 
each  person  who  comes  into  contact  with  people  projects  an  image 
of  the  total  school  system.  Whether  that  inuige  '.s  positive  or  negative 
depends  on  the  kinds  of  interpersonal  relationships  that  result  from 
that  contact. 

Title  I  to  US  has  been  this  and  more.  Any  attempt  at  good  elfective 
parent-scliool-connnunity  relations  will  result  in  an  atmosphere  of 
where  there  will  be  a  rediscovery  of  what  quality  education  can 
discover,  a  teaclier-by-tcacher  roconnnitment  to  that  offer  and  a 
connnunity-by-connnunity  determination  to  make  that  offer  valid. 

The  marriage  of  tliis  kind  of  involvement  will  produce  that  kind 
of  ([uality  education  that  is  needed  to  prepare  today's  children  for 
a  highly  *technical  society,  which  is  in  a  state  of  rapid  change.  Title 
r  provides  this  kind  of  atmosphere.  Many  of  the  ills  of  our  society 
— and  including  poverty,  unemployment  and  adequate  funds — are 
focu.ssed  on  the  goal  of  providing  adequate  educational  experiences 
for  all  American  children,  including  those  whose,  families  have  found 
tliemselves  cauglit  in  several  generations  of  clinical  disr.dvantages 
and  exclusions  from  the  mainstream  of  life.  Many  States,  localities, 
from  lack  of  willingness  and  our  resources  have  not  pro^Mdcd  the 
kind  of  educational'  experience  necessary  for  their  di.sadvantaged 
population. 

That  is  why  less  than  a  decade  ago  Congress  took  a  revolutionary 
step  and  estai3lished  for  the  first  time  a  Federal  role  in  the  fundiiig 
uud  guiding  of  programs  to  improve  the  educational  opportunity  in 
America.  This  act  assured  a  well-focused  Federal  participation  and 
the  pro\-ision  of  resources  for  the  educationally  disadvantaged  and 
tlie  continuation  of  what  may  be  a  necessary  tug  of  war  bet^yeen  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  and  local  and  State  educational  agencies  as  to 
tlie  adequacy  of  fulfillment  and  the  implementation  of  guidelines  for 
the  disadvantaged. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  the  local  needs  in  education  are  not  always  iden- 
tical with  local  political  power.  It  was  the  assumption  of  the  adminis- 
tration's bloc  grant  proposal  in  1971,  although  the.  actual  bill  has 
not  been  submitted,  it  is  the  assumption  of  the  special  education 
rev(^nue  sharing  proposal  in  1973  as  reported  in  the  President's 
budget  nie.s.sage  that  State  and  local  authorities  are  better  able  to 
establish  priorities  for  spending  available  funds  according  to  needs 
,tlian  is  the  Federal  Government. 

The  history  of  American  education  provides  abundant  evidence 
that  this  is  liot  always  true.  I  would  submit  to  you  that  out  of  the 
49  indictments  that  we  faced  in  Newark,  N.J..  it  was  the  result  not  of 
compensatory  education  progitims  that  had  been  skillfully  monitored. 
Sixty-nine  indictments  have  transpired  and  we  do  not  want  the 
same  thing  to  happen  with  categorical  aid.  State  and  local  agencies 
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make  decisions  in  terms  of  tlie  various  social  and  political  i)ressiires 
around  them  and  tliese  pressures  are  not  necessarily  consonant  with 
the  needs  of  education. 

We  cannot  ignore  tlie  fact  that  with  $1  billion  in  unrestricted 
funds  on  hand  there  is  going  to  be  enormous  pi^ssure  on  State  and 
local,  officials  to  use  this  money  for  schools  serving  more  afilnent 
children.  Also  thcix?  certainly  will  be  determined  pressures  from 
teacher  unions  and  local  education  ai^sociations  to  put  free  money 
into  teacher  salaries  and  this  is  really  throwing  money  iiito  a  political 

The  present  administration  has  made  a  great  deal  of  principle  of 
accountability  in  education.  It  is,  thei^efore,  remarkable  that  special 
educational  revenue  sharing  virtually  does  away  with  the  accounta- 
bility to  the  Federal  Govennnent  for  the  way  in  which  fimds  ai^ 
spent.  Xo  State  plan  would  be  i^equired  except  for  funds  for  disad- 
vantaged children  and  a  portion  of  the  impact  aid  programs  distri- 
bution of  P^edeml  fmids  within  the  State  would  be  left  completely 
np  to  an  agency  designated  by  the  Governor  of  that  State  whether 
that  Governor  be  William  Cahill  or  George  Wallace. 

It  seems  what  we  are  doing  now  is  an  attempt  to  destroy  what 
progress  ^ve  have  made  thus  far  in  the  field  of  Federal  support  for 
education.  The  only  way  that  such  progress  can  continue  is  through 
ii  grass-roots  campaign  as  we  recognize  and  support  H.R.  16  and 
H,R.  69,  the  only  bills,  introduced  in  the  Congress  thus  far,  which 
retain  categorical  school  aid  not  embodied  in  ESEA. 

H.R.  16  inti^oduced  by  Congressman  Perkins  is  called  the  School 
Finance  Act  of  1073.  We  realize  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  affinn 
that  while  pi^imary  responsibility  for  providing  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  rests  with  the  States,  the  Federal  Government  has 
an  obligation  to  assist  the  States  in  making  available  to  all  childrai 
an  education  of  high  quality. 

H.R.  16  seeks  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  the  States  and  to 
the  local  education  agencies  to  assui^e  that  their  resources,  when 
supplemented  by  this  Federal  assistance,  will  be  adequate  to  provide 
all  children  an  elementary  and  secondary  education  of  high  quality. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Education  of  Disadvantaged 
Childi^en  suggests  that  there  is  already  sufficient  information  avail- 
able to  demonstrate  the  need  for  forward  funding  without  the  pos- 
*  sible  expensive  study  ])roposed  under  title  III,  H.R.  69.  The  council 
l\iels  that  delayed  funding  of  title  I  and  other  pix)grams  which  has 
occurred  as  a^result  of  the  slowness  of  the  appropriating  process 
has  caused  major  confusion,  waste  and  ineffloiencv  at  the  local  level, 
and  ineffective  expenditui^e  of  Federal  dollars.  It  is  impossible  for 
evaluations  to  have  an  impact  on  local  programs,  for  qualified  per- 
sonnel to  be  hired  and  retained,  and  for  quality  programs  to  be  de- 
veloped and  implemented  unless  there  is  at  least  some  certainty 
prefembly  on  a  5-year  ])lan  in  advance  that  specific  dollar  amounts 
will  be  available  for  these  purposes. 

-  Those  of  US  who  care  about  childi^en  and  who  believe  in  Federal 
commitment  to  children's  programs  certainly  Kave  a  i^esponsibility 
to  seek  comprehensive  child  cievelopment  legislation  which  protect 
<?oocl  programs  already  in  place  and  will  provide  new  funds  to 
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oslal)lisli  Mild  monitor  lunv  qiuility  proyrrniis  for  cliildrcn  ixnd  their 
fiiinilios  tliroiigli  a  comprclunisirn  cooponitivc  etl'ort  by  the  Federal, 
State  and  local  governments  together  with  pareiics  and  coniinunities. 

We  urge  yon  to  make  certain  that  title  I  is  continued  at  the 
present  level  of  funding  through  1078.  And  many  councils  through- 
out the  country,  where  you  have  people  coming  together  constantly 
discussing  tJic  adequate  utilization  of  funds,  we  know  that  while 
title  1  nnd  many  other  programs  have  not  done  all  that  it  could  and 
in  many  instances  we  have  been  in  the  pilot  process,  and  I  feel  that 
if  these  programs  are  taken  away  from  us  now.  what  you  have  done 
indeed,  you  have  fed  our  children  dessert  on  an  emj)ty  stomach. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  P]ducation  Act,  title  I,  1065.  was 
enacted  to  expand  and  improve  elementary,  and  secondary  school 
programs  for  educationally  deprived  children  in  low  income  areas, 
and  funds  have  been  sharply  reduced  for  programs.  Theoretical  ap- 
]^ropriatioiis  do  not  equal  the  minimum  requirements  nece.ssa ry  to 
successfully  project  the  positive  attainable  goals  within  the  guidelines 
of  the  Act  nnd  yearly  fund,  and  limit  time,  and  planning  for  realis- 
tic, and  quality  designed  to  meet  the  particular  educational  needs. 

AVe.  realize  that  yo^  have  not  been  able  to  give  us  the  proper 
funding  because  on  the  national  level  you  are  only  funded  at  25 
percent.  We  recommend  rhat  (1)  there  be  coni iuuatiou  of  legislation 
for  ESKA  title  I  for  5  year.s.  tlii'ough  fiscal  1078;  (2)  that  there  be 
full  funding  in  order  to  mxch  all  eligible  children;  (3)  that  ap- 
jiropriate  funds  be  advanced  so  that  the  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  can  ph\n  projects  more  effectively;  (4)  that  T^SEA  title  T 
parent  councils  have  reciprocal  signoff  on  educational  programs  and 
no  superstructure  which  will  supersede  the  title  T  parent  advisory 
councils;  (5)  that  title  T  parent  councils  take  the  responsibility  of 
surveying  these  progi'ams. 

We  in  New  Jersey  feel  that  if  the  above  recommendations  are 
not  .strictly  adhered  to,  there  is  a  gresit  danger  of  persons  who  are 
not  notable  in  their  concern  for  educationally  deprived  children  who 
may  have  their  own  hidden  agenda,  and  education  not  necessarily 
beiiig  one  of  their  priorities,  may  well  dissipate  the  entire  principles 
upon  which  title  I  ESEA  lOOo'was  founded  and  implemented. 

We  urge  you  to  coiitimie  the  title  I  legislution,  make  sure  that  our 
children  continue  tr,  accelerate  in  the  various  disciplines  of  learning. 

rAp]:)lanse.] 

Mr.  Foim.  Thank  you  very  much,  IMrs.  Erodie. 

I  have  a  couple  of  questions  of  this  panel,  but  I  am  informed 
that  some  of  the  people  who  are  here  who  have  yet  to  be  heard 
from  have  buses  leaving  early  this  afternoon.  Iii  the  interest  of 
giving  everyljody  a  cliance,  I  will  move  along  as  quickly  as  possible. 
I  would  like  to  suggest  that  if  there  are  some  of  you  who  have  to  go 
home  early  this  afternoon,  you  not  leave  town  until  you  have  stopped 
by  to  pay  a  cordial  visit  on  your  Congressman  to  tell  him  why  yow 
were  here  and  what  it  .was  yon  came  for  and  w-hat  you  expect  him 
to  do. 

I  think  it  might  also  be  helpful  if  you  knew  that,  while  each  one 
of  you  lias  talked  about  the  funding*  problem  and  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  forward  funding  which  has  been  an  objective  of  this  com- 
mittee for  some  time,  this  past  year  we  experienced  two  vetoes  on 
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our  nj^propriatiqn.  One  of  the  fn*st  major  actions  tliat  the  Congress 
took  in  this  session  of  Congress  was  to  pass  a  continuing  resohition 
wliieh  increases  the  amount,  of  money  available  to  t'iie  President  foi- 
expenditure  during  the  current  year  in  the  area  of. education  and 
lu*alt]i  by  almost  a  billion  dollars.' 

T  had  to  ask  counsel  if  he  luis  signed  that  bill  into  law  yet,  becanne 
he  signed  it  without  saying  anything  one  way  or  the  other.  The  De- 
partment of  HEW  has  said  absolutely  nothing  at  tliis  point  about 
whetber  they  intend  to  spend  the  mom\v  that  we  have  just  sent  over 
to  tliem.  T  would  liopc  tliat  you  will  di'aw  the  attention  of  both  HEW 
and  particularly  the  President  to  the  fact  tluit  you  expect  that  the 
money  thwt  Congress  has  now  appi'opi'iated  a  third  time  for  this  year 
and  wliich  has  now  be(Mi  signed  by  the  President  will,  in  fact,  be 
spent  bcicaiise  at  this  moment  there  is  no  indication  that  that  is 
what  they  intend  to  do. 

T  pai'ticularly  would  like  to  add  in  lOGD,  we  amended  the  Ele- 
uu^ntary  juid  Secondary  Education  Act  by  adding  section  415  called 
'vPare?ih\l  Involvement  and  Dissemination."  which  deals  with  infor- 
mation. We  said  that,  in  the  case  of  any  applicable  program  in  wbicb 
the  (Commissioner  of  Education  determines  that  parental  participa- 
tion at  State  or  local  level  will  increase  ei5'ectiveness  of  the  program 
in  achie\-ing  its  pur]iosei^.  he  shall  promulgate  regulations  with  I'e- 
spect  to  such  programs  setting  forth  criteria,  et  cetera.  In  other 
words,  we  said,  j\Ir.  Secretary,  you  now  have  tlie  authority  to  set 
up  a  mecbanisin  so  that  there  will  be  parental  involvement  in  these 
Federal  programs. 

Tbat  was  passed  by  the  Congress  in  1060  during  this  administra- 
tion. The  only  educiational  ])rogram  that  it  has  been  put  into  effect 
for  is  title  l  oi  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  So 
you,  for  the"  first  time,  are  in'inging  to  tbc  attention  of  this  com- 
mittee the  fact  that,  as  recently  as  lOGO,  the  Congress  said  that 
parents  ought  to  be  involved  in  the  foi'mnlation  of  these  programs 
and  in  their  monitoring  and  in  their  operation;  the  effect  of  the 
proposal  now  this  yeai',  taking  title  I  out  of  its  present  structure 
and  buying  it  in  the  i*evenue  sharing,  would  be  to  wipe  out  the 
action  of  Congress  in  lOOO  and  thereby  wipe  out  the  parents 
>  council. 

Ti^irecting  the  question  to  the  fonr  ladies  at  the  table,  the  councils 
th?it  yoii  represent  here  came  into  existence  as  a  result  of  this  change 
in  tlic  law,  did  they  not  ? 

Mrs,  Nichols.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Koc^iiKLLi'i.  We  can't  say  that  in  California.  The  State  of 
California  had  written  it  in  their  guidelines  before  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment did.  We  arc  a  very  progressive  State. 

Mr.  FoRiK  You  have  a  Very  progressive  superintendent  out  there, 
Wilson  Riles.  . 

Mrs.  Nichols.  In  the  State  of  Michigan  there  were  parents  councils  ^ 
before  1060,  bnt  the  quality  of  their  in>"olvementJeft  something  to 
be  desired  until  after  the  lOfiO  amendments.  At  that  time  ]>arents' 
were  giving  a  better  fran^ework  with  which  to  work  and  they  became 
more  involved  throughout  the  State,  not  only  locally  bnt  statewide, 
bnt  the  big  pnsh  came  after  1960. 

Mr.  Fom  Until  1060  there  was  really  no  requirement  that  would 
■^--'j  a  slow  State  or  slow  school  administrator  into  working  with 
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tlio  parents  council.  I  really  think  that  now  tl\at  you  have  called  it 
to  their  attention,  the  Congress  is  not  going  to  take  too  kindly  to 
legislating  you  back  out  of  existence  when  you  arc  just  getting 
started. 

So  we  might  make  a  little  more  looiu,  I  would  invite  the  ladies 
who  have  been  on  the  panel  who  are  going  to  stay  to  use  the  seats  of 
the  Congressmen  in  the  front  liere  so  someone  eha  can  use  yoni"  seats 
back  there. 

The  next  panel  is  Mrs.  Connie  Gomes,  Providence,  RJ.,  Mr. 
Wallace  Dent,  Philadelphiaj  Pa.,  and  ^Iv.  William  Anderson,  Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Come  forward,  please. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  pursuant  to  previous  order  of  the  Cluiir, 
your  prepared  statements,  which  you  have  presented  to  us,  are  now 
entei'ed  in  full  in  the  record,  and  I  will  ask  you,  as  briefly  as  you 
can,  in  deference  to  the  other  peo])]e  yet  to  be  heard,  to  summarize 
your  statement  without  reading  it  if  you  please,  and  supplement  it 
if  you  would  like  to  by  adding  to.it. 

[The  statements  referred  to  follow :] 

Statesiext  op  Mrs.  Constance  Gomes,  Providence,  R.I, 

^ly  name  is  Mrs.  Con.stnnee  Gomes.  I  Uve^'in  the  oUy  of  Providence,  R.  I. 
and  I  am  here  to  address  my  conmiouts  to  tlio  Elementary  and  Secondary  Rdn- 
cuHon  Act,  Title  I.  I  am  a  member  of  tlie  Pii rents'  Advisory  Council,  Title  J,  in 
Providence  smd  am  presently  serving  uk-  Oiatnnan,  and  have  been  actively  in- 
volved in  Title  I  activities  since  1967.  Ity  children  attend  Title  I  schools  and 
receive  the  services  provided  by  Title  I  programs. 

Today  I  am  appearing:  before  you  to  voice  strong  support  for  continued 
funding  of  Title  I  and  continued  modiHeationR  to  improve  Title  I  in  order  to 
provide  increased  quality  of  services  to  disadvantaged  children.  I  also  want  to 
strongly  urge  that  the  role  of  parents  be  n^aintained  and  strengtheno<l  so  that 
we  can  play  an  even  greater  role  in  determining  the  destiny  of  our  children. 

My  remarks  will  emphasize  four  major  areas: 

1.  A  need  for  funds  for  TitJe  I  i)rogrjiuis. 

2,  Some  reasons  for  continuing  to  enforce  comparability. 

3.  The  importance  of  continued  parent  involvement. 

4,  And  finally,  some  comments  about  tlie  proposed  revenue  sharing. 

First,  the  need  for  funds.  I  know  as  well  as  other  parents,  teachers,  school 
administrators,  state  and  federal  educational  oflicials  and  members  of  the 
United  States  Congress,  that  money  alone  will  not  provide  solutions  for  the 
jiroblems  of  educationally  disadvantaged  children.  I  do  believe,  however,  that 
if  money  is  \^isely  used»  it  can  he  a  significant  force  in  reducing  and,  liopo- 
fully,  eliminating  educational  deficiencies.  I  will  later  refer  to  two  siiecific 
prc»grams  which  are  currently  operating  in  the  Providence  Schools  that  prove 
tliat  Title  I  monies  can  be  effective  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  disnd- 
Ya^taged  youtli.  These  programs  show  that  students  benefit  when  av.Tilal>le 
funds  are  combined  with  well-planned  efforts  of  parents  and  school  department 
meml)ersv  V/hUe  moiiey  atone  cannot  accompnsh  needed  services  for  educn- 
tionnlly  disadvantaged  children,  it  is  also  true  that  high  parent  interest  and 
involvement  and  sincere  efforts  by  school  department  members  cannot  nmke 
any  impact  on  the  problems  of  the  disadvantaged  without  the  basic  funding 
provided  by  Title  1.  Those  of  ur.  in  Providence  know  that  other  urban  settings 
face  the  same  problems  we  do  in  preparing  om  children  for  the  society  in  which 
they  will  live. 

As  parents,  we  Jiave  three  special  concents  regarding  funding  which  we  feel 
our  representatives  in  Congress  must  resi)ond  to : 
^       .1.  Cougres's  should  make  every  effort  to  fully  fund  Title  I  programs  for  the 
chiming  year. 

2.  In  addition.  Congress  should  recognize  the  needs  of  school  administrators 
^  ^-o  have  funds  available  well  before  the  start  of  the  school  year. 
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3.  FiiiJilIy,  Congress  s^honld  jilso  attpini)t  to  provide  funds  for  educational 
programs  at  ienst  one  year  in  advance  of  tlie  oi)erational  year. 

All  tlirce  of  theso  i>oints  are  vory  important  to  insure  efficient  us^  of  the 
fmuK^  and  tlio  resulting  impact  on  reducing  the  problems  of  educjitionnlly  de- 
prived cliildren.  Please  rtMuemher  that  Title  I  has  never  been  fully  funded. 

The  next  major  point  I  want  t<»  speak  about  is  comparability.  As  of  last  July, 
for  the  first  time,  sUite  and  federal  educational  agencies  liave  been  enforcing 
comparability  guidelines.  You  must  realize  the  impact  this  has  had  on  a  much 
more  ecjual  use  of  local  eduejitional  agency  monies  for  all  eliiklren.  It  is  our 
l)elief  that  unless  tlie  eoniparability  guidelijies  continue  to  be  enforced,  local 
funding  will  not  go  to  students  wlio  need  services  the  most.  It  is  also  im- 
portant tx)  note  that  the  enforcement  of  comparability  has  caused  much  dis- 
comfort to  state  departments  of  education  and  local  educational  agencies. 
Title  I  parentt^  in  I*rovidenee  regret  the  consequences  of  such  discomfort,  but 
we  strongly  ur^e  C<mgress  to  see  not  only  that  present  comparability  regula- 
tions be  carefully  enforced,  but  also  that  «uch  regidations  be  strengthened. 

Prior  to  the  enforcement  of  comparability  guidelines,  it  was  a  poorly  kept 
secret  that  much  of  Title  I  resources  was  being  used  in  a  way  not  intended. 
In  fact,  a  good  portion  of  the  funds  were  being  used  to  displace  local  educa- 
tional agency  efforts,  rather  than  provide  supplemental  services  for  the  youth 
who  most  needed  them.  For  the  first  time  in  history,  as  the  result  of  com- 
parability guidelines  and  their  enforcement,  in  some  school  districts  all  chil- 
dren, advantaged  and  disadvant^iged,  are  receiving  ecpial  attention.  Th  j  means 
we  are  now  paying  as  much  attention  to  kids  who  have  difficulty  learning  as 
we  are  to  the  much  more  satisfying  task  of  teacliing  those  who  can  learn  with 
more  ease. 

My  third  major  point  is  parental  involvement.  Speaking  as  a  representative 
jof  a  group  of  parents  in  Providence  who  have  been  actively  involved  in  Title  I 
activities,  I  urge  yon  to  retain  and  even  strengthen  parental  involvement  as 
it  is  presently  written  in  Title  I  guidelines.  I  refer  you  to  the  attached  recom- 
mendations of  the  Coalition  of  Parents  Title  I  ESKA  to  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  the  Education  of  the  Disadvantaged  Child.  In  the  city  of 
Providence,  parents  have  been  involved  in  Title  I  activities  since  1967.  We  feel 
that  we  have  been  successful  but  the  road  has  been  bumpy  and  all  involved 
parties  (parents,  students,  teacliers,  LEA,  SEA  and  federal  officials)  have  often 
wondered  whether  this  exiwriment  was  worth  the  effort  and  the  money  and 
the  time  and  the  energy.  Our  exi)eriences  in  Providence,  R.  I,  indicate  that 
parental  involvement,  when  supported  by  the  educational  establishment  can 
help  improve  education  of  disadvantaged  children.  Si)ecifically,  I  refer  to  two 
programs  being  conducted  by  the  Providence  School  Department. 

1,  Providence  Title  I  Reading  Program. 

2.  Project  Collaborate  for  Si)ecial  Education  Children. 

In  Providence,  Title  I  parents  got  fed  up  with  the  reading  program  that  had 
been  conducted  by  the  school  department  for  years.  The  program  showed  no 
measurable  progress  for  student  achievement.  We  came  to  realize  that  not  only 
was  there  no  measurable  achievement  but  also  that  our  children's  achieve- 
ment in  reading  was  decreasing.  We  took  some  action.  The  parents  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  new  school  administration,  battled  hard  and  we  were  able  to 
establish  a  new  approach  to  learning  to  read.  We  can  prove  our  success  in  a 
number  of  areas.  In  the  last  year  of  the  old  reading  program,  we  sensed  2850 
students  at  a  per  pupil  cost  of  $231.00.  Under  the  new  approach,  we  served 
4389  studnts  at  a  per  pupil  cost  of  !?177.00.  A  basic  difference  in  the  ap- 
proaches was  that  under  the  old  program  a  child  was  helped  only  when  he 
was  an  obvious  failure.  He  was  pulled  out  of  the  classroom  and  given  more 
of  what  was  unsuccessful  in  the  classroom  setting.  There  was  no  systematic 
approach  to  solving  specific  reading  needs  for  the  children.  The  new  system 
identifies  specific  reading  skills  and  features  in-servioe  training  to  provide 
reading  teachers  and  classroom  teachers  with  methods  and  materials  for  meet- 
ing individual  student  needs.  A  computerized  tracking  system  monitors  student 
progress  and  provides  all  involved  staff  members  with  diagimstic  infommtion 
needed  to  insure  .student  progress  or  identify  reasons  for  lack  of  progress. 
Implementing  such  a  program  was  not  done  easily  but  in  a  relatively  short 
time  significant  student  improvement  can  be  documented. 

Project  Collaborate  was  a  joint  effort  of  parents  and  the  Providence  School 
Department  to  solve  si)ecial  education  needs  of  children.  Previous  diagnostic 
find  clinical  services  had  been  spread  too  thin  to  provide  in-depth  treatment 
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siiul  services  in'cded  by  the  cliildreii.  For  the  i)nj;;riini  in  1072-73,  it  was  decided 
to  eoiiCH.'iitrate  services  on  those  students  in  most  desi»urnt<3  situations.  Togetlior, 
|)sirent.s  nnd  seliool  depnrtment  ollicijils  wrote  a  urograni  for  tlio.se  40  eJiildreu 
in  Providence  ready  to  Ik?  idaced  in  residential  eare  centers  ov  to  be  completely 
abandoned  by  i)arents,  schools  and  the  community. 

As  a  re.snlt  of  Collaborate,  these  children  are  receivin?^  inten.sive  educational 
and  phycliological  services  at  a  cost  of  $3370  per  child.  Discounting  the  real 
l».<.Mielits  to  the  child  being  in  a  uornial  and  carin^^  environment,  the  linaucial 
bejiefit.s  are  exteii.sive.  The  interim  evnluati<m  indicates  rennirkable  progrehis  in 
the  5-eadinj:  objectives  of  this  program. 

In  the  reading  program  and  Colhiborate,  piirent  involvetnont  has  had  a 
tremendous  impact  on  the  (juality  of  the  services  provided  for  deprived  children. 
We  are  certaiu,  becaii.se  of  our  experiences,  that  ])arent  involvement  is  an 
absolute  necessity  if  Title  I  funds  are  to  have  the  impact  set  forth  in  the 
guidelines.  If  Congress  4)r  this  ctaiimittee  liave  any  unestious  about  tlie  u<*tual 
and  iKiteutial  value  of  jm rental  involvenicnt  in  the  educational  ijrocess,  we 
will  be  hai>py  to  res])ond  and  document  our  role. 

1  believe  I  si)eak  for  them  when  I  say  that  <inality  education  can  onJy  be 
attained  by  completely  coopemtive  efforts  of  parents,  students,  teachers,  LlOA 
and  SKA  and  federal  oflicials. 

My  final  point  of  emphasis  concerns  revenue  sharing  which  is  appearing  on 
tile  horizon. 

History  clearly  indicates  that  educational  disadvantaged  children  do  not  get 
their  fair  share  of  educational  funds  unless  thi>«e  funds  are  clearly  earmarked 
and  categorically  allocated  to  them.  In  adtiitioii,  to  insure  services  reach  the 
specified  children,  guidelines  and  regulations  must  be  strictly  enforc*ed.  There- 
fore, if  revenue  sharing  i.s  to  be  a  reality,  I  l)eg  you  to  insist  with  all  y<mr 
power  that  the  spending  of  such  revenue  be  categorically  defined. 

In  conclusion,  the  Parent  Advi.sory  Council  of  Providence  urges  your  .supj>ort 
in  Congress  for  the  continuation  of  ESEA  Title  I  and  11. U.  09.  I  further  urge 
tJnjt  full  and  total  funding  be  made  available  to  pi*ovide  for  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren in  de.siwrate  educational  situations.  Please  continue  to  rnforcc  and 
strengthen  those  measures  of  the  act  which  su]>port  comparability,  parental 
involvement  i)V  cat^^gorical  definition  of  spending  of  funds  under  revenue 
sharing.  That  is  the  only  way  we  see  that  our  children  will  receive  the  educa- 
tiomil  services  wiiieh  tliey  are  entitled  to. 


Statement  kv  Wai.lack  Dent,  Ch airman.  ESKA,  Title  I  Pakents*  Council 

OP  PniLAUEr.PinA 

I  am  Wallace  Dent.  Chairman  of  the  ESEA,  Title  I  Parents'  Council  of  tlie 
School  District  of  Philadel]>liia,  Pennsylvania.  I  like  to  thank  IMr.  Perkins  and 
the  Snbconimittee  on  education  for  this  bpiK)rtunity  to  voice  some  of  our 
concerns. 

With  the  problems  of  financing  education  today  being  what  they  are.  T  a  in 
sure  you  can  appreciate  the  multiplicity  of  problems  a  large  city  .such  as 
Philadelphia  must  have  in  trying  to  educate  adequately  our  educationally 
deprived  children. 

When  Congress  enacted  the  Elementary  Secondary  Education  Act  in  1905,  it 
funded  a  friend.  A  friend  meaning  tlie  School  Districts  receiving  the  needed 
additional  funds;  a  friend,  meaning  all  the  teachers  that  are  involved  with 
Title  I  programs  that  enabled  them  to  participate  in  areas  of  teaching  other- 
wise not  available,  but  most  of  all  a  friend  to  all  the  children  that  are  served 
by  Title  I.  They  are  the  real  beneficiaries.  Without  this  aid  from  Title  1,  the 
liope  for  success  of  many  will  be  sliattereil. 

Needless  to  say,  I  can't  stress  enough  the  need  for  the  continuation  of  the 
Title  I,  program.  Title  I  should  be  continued  as  a  categorical  program  which 
would  ensure  that  a  specific  amount  of  money  would  he  spent  on  children  with 
Kijeeific  needs. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  ESEA  Title  I  program  becoming  a  part  of  the  proposed 
Education  Revenue  Sharing  Plan.  This  would  take  existing  Title  I  money  and 
i.iirn  it  over  to  the  states  and  cities  which  would  have  complete  control  over 
funds  and  programs  without  any  Federal  control,  supervision  or  auditing. 
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As  cilijcation  is  nof  to\)  priority  for  sonic,  1  sii udder  at  the  thoujrht  if  tlioy 
conh-olI(»d  where  and  how  these  monies  should  he  .si)ent.  As  imreiits  we  Jook  to 
the  Federal  Goverunient  to  come  to  our  aid  when  there  is  a  crisis.  Ui^xUt  now 
education  is  in  a  erisis.  Jn  the  large  urban  citie.s,  tlie  local  governments  with 
Uieir  iiolitieal  struggles  and  pressures,  we  really  can't  look  to  the  politicians 
f(»r  help,  and  the  same  for  states.  We  are  looking  to  you  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  You  tell  ii.s,  tlirough  the  use  of  legishition  how  much  and  where 
the  money  is  to  he  ^^pent.  We  are  rarent*s  Onnieil  of  each  scliool  district 
will  he  the  ad<Jitional  eyes  and  ears  needed  to  ensure  eoniplianee. 

U*  for  sonu?  reason  the  Congress  should  pass  the  Kducation  Kevenue  Sharing 
rian.  safeguards  nnist  J)e  huilt  in  to  ensure  that  monies  aUoealed  for  eUuea- 
lion  reach  their  proper  destination.  As  par(»nts,  we  couhl  nut  sit  hack  and  see 
these  miaiies  placed  in  a  bag  and  issued  out  according  hy  someone  lliat  may 
make  education  of  disadvantaged  children  a  lesser  j)riority, 

1  tljink  also  that  the  involvement  of  parents  in  the  Title  I  Program  has 
Imd  a  major  elt'ecl  on  them  and  their  cliildn'U.  The  ESEA  Title  I  Pi'ograms 
in  Philadelphia  are  .fust  heginning  to  really  payoff  espechilly  hi  the  area  of 
reading  where  we  have  parents  employed  as  reading  aids.  Tliese  parent  reading 
a  his  are  conscious  of  the  problems  of  tlieir  children  and  of  their  school,  and 
are  very  supi)orlive  of  both.  Just  in  this  area  alone,  tlh>  dignity  of  many  parents 
has  been  raised  within  their  community  hy  working  with  the  schools  which 
surely  will  rul>  off  onto  tlieir  children.  And  of  course  the  small  monetary 
assistance  they  receive  from  Title  I  is  u  great  help  and  aid  to  their  entire 
family. 

Onr  Parent's  Council  stresses  accountability  hy  everyone  involved  in  the 
education  of  disadvantaged  children.  Jt  would  he  helpful  to  Parents  Couneihs 
if  ways  and  means  of  jm])lementing  "Teacher  Accountability"  were  inclndi^l 
as  a  goal  of  the  E8I0A,  Title  I  Program.  I,  rec<muiiend  that  the  t'ederal  Oov- 
erument,  re<jujre  the  State,  before  allocating  monies  to  any  state  under  TitU»  I 
KSKA.  must  file  with  USOK,  a  process  by  whicli  .school  districts  iiJid  teachers 
will  he  held  accountable  for  the  educational  success  or  failure  of  Title  1 
youngsters,  with  documentation  that  parents  and  community  participated  and 
gave  input  into  this  process. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  local  project  Title  I 
funds  ijc  provided  for  the  use  of  the  Parents'  Council,  to  ensure  that  all  Title 
I  programs  have  been  planned,  develoiied,  operated  and  evaluated  in  cini*?ulta- 
tion  with  the  Involvement  of  parents  of  Title  I  eligible  children. 

The  Title  I  Parents'  Council  composed  of  parents  of  the  children  served  by 
Title  I  projects,  community  organizations  and  nori-jnihlic  .schools  cojj ducts 
l>eriodic  meetings  to  assess  .students*  needs,  review  existing  Title  I  projects, 
discuss  programmatic  changes,  and  prepare  recommendations  to  the  Hoard  of 
Kducation  and  the  State  .Department  of  Education  regarding  activities  and 
projects.  During  the  school  year,  city  wide  open  Jiea  rings  are  held  to  get  ideas 
and  suggestions  from  parents  and  community  groups  throughout  the  city. 

Our  Parents*  Council  has  been  operating  for  two  years  now,  and  we  believe 
we  have  developed  an  tu*ga nidation  of  concern  and  of  active  parents.  Our 
parents,  in  addition  to  attending  regular  meetings  twice  a  month  at  the  S<'liool 
District  Administration  Building,  serve  on  snbconimittees  that  get  into  schools 
and  evaluate  Title  I  programs  going  on  in  the  classroom.  This  also  gives  them 
an  opiK>rtunity  to  talk  with  teachers,  administrators,  parents  of  tlie  children 
being  serve<l  and  of  course  the  children.  This  i)rocess  is  essential  and  is  part 
of  tlie  organized  method  of  reviewing  the  School  Districts  Title  I  ai)i>ncatioii 
prior  to  our  making  recommendations.  The  Parents'  Council  *  throughout  the 
school  year  meets  with  project  administrators  and  school  district  evaluators  to 
review  projects  and  again  maUe  recommeiulatious  for  any  cliange.s.  Parents' 
Council  members  must  also  attend  community  meeting  in  their  neighborhoods 
to  bring  to  tlie  community  news  and  Information  concerning  the  ESEA,  Title 
I  Program.  The  Council  attends  periodic  training  sessioiLs  that  cover  all  aspects 
of  the  ESKA,  thus  the  niembei*s  are  some  of  the  most  knowledgeable  i)eople 
in  the  city  on  Title  I. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  resi)onsibilities  of  the  Parents'  Council.  As  you 
can  see,  tliey  have  devoted  an  enormous  amount  of  their  time  toward  the 
improvement  of  tlie  ESEA,  Title  I  Program.  As  a  result,  the  communities  are 
informed  and  sensitized  to  the  needs  and  concerns  of  the  children  and  school 
district.  But,  as  a  chairman  of  a  Parents'  Council,  I  must  say,  we  are  looking 
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to  the  Federal  Government  for  much  needed  supiwrt  in  the  area  of  parental 
Involvement 

In  elosini,%  I  would  offer  my  support  to  Bills  H,R.  60  and  H.R.  IC  introduced 
by  Congressman  Carl  Perkins.  The  provisions  of  these  bills  would  greatly  aid 
our  city  and  state.  It  is  very  important  that  sufficient  funding  be  provided  for 
compensatory  education  of  educationally  deprived  children.  It  is  equally  im- 
portant that  the  Federal  Government  assume  a  nmjor  role  in  improving  the 
quality  of  education  for  all  children.  The  School  Finance  Act  of  1973,  H.R.  10, 
speaks  to  both  of  these  issues,  and  with  my  present  understanding  of  the  intent 
of  these  bills,  I  offer  my  approval 


Statement  by  William  H.  Andebson,  Co-Chaibman,  TnxE  I  Parent 
Advisory  Board,  Wilmin<3T0N,  Del. 

Good  morning,  Congressman  Perkins,  and-  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  I  am  William  H.  Anderson  from  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
and  I  represent  the  Parent  Advisory  Board  of  that  city. 

I  feel  that  Title  I  should  be  continued  as  a  categorical  program  rather 
than  lumped  under  the  proposed  program  of  Education  Revenue  Sharing.  Title 
I,  as  it  now  stands,  is  a  program  designated  for  a  specific  group  of  children ; 
namely,  the  educationally  disadvantaged  across  this  nation. 

True*  there  have  been  arguments  on  both  sides  as  to  whether  Title  I  has 
done  or  is  doing  the  job  that  the  legislation  intended  for  it  to  do.  I  definitely 
feel  that  the  program  has  had  a  i>ositive  impact  on  the  lives  of  boys  and  girls 
in  Wilmington,  the  State  of  Delaware,  and  across  the  nation.  I  submit  that  in 
some  histances  because  of  the  lack  of  clear  guidelines,  many  cities  and  states 
have  made  some  errors.  As  an  exitmple — the  rules  on  comparability.  To  place 
Title  I  under  Education  Revenue  Sharing  would  open  the  door  for  such  fnud-s 
to  be  diverted  into  schools  serving  children  who  are  more  aflluent  or  become  a 
part  of  a  scJiool  district's  general  budget.  Therefore,  I  can  see  money  desig- 
nated for  Title  I  being  nsed  to  supplant  rather  than  to  supplement  state  and 
local  fnnds.  Education  Revenue  Sharin/r  may  sound  nice,  but  in  my  opinion  the 
proposed  program  contains  many  hlddi^a  dangers  that  will  deal  a  death  blow 
to  Title  I  and  other  educational  programs. 

Secondly,  gentlemen,  research  has  indicated*  in  the  many  studies  that  have 
l>een  conducted  that  there  are  several  factors  that  contribute  to  children  being 
educationally  disadvantaged.  As  examples,  high  teacher-pupil  ratios,  lack  of 
relevant  materials, "  emotional  problems,  and  cultural  isolation  in  the  case  of 
the  Simnish-speaking  population  in  many  cities.  In  Wilmington,  for  example, 
we  are  able : 

1.  To  hire  classroom  aides  that  enable  us  to  reduce  the  teacher-pupil  ratio 
and  give  children  more  individualized  help  ; 

2.  To  purchase  materials  and  equipment  that  are  better  suited  to  the 
identified  needs  of  children  ; 

3.  To  provide  better  instructional  services  to  the  Spanish-speaking  popu- 
latioji; 

4.  To  employ  reading  specialists  to  deal  with  the  special  needs  of  boys  and 
girls ; 

5.  To  provide  guidance  services  for  a  number  of  children  who  need  help  in 
finding  solutions  to  some  of  the  emotional  problems  that  prevent  them  from 
achieving  to  their  capacity, 

Tiiese  are  only  some  of  the  examples  in  which  Title  I  has  contributed  to  the 
educational  betterment  of  children,  not  only  in  Wilmington,  but  across  the 
nation.  While  the  above  factoids  cited  relate  primarily  to  some  of  the  reasons 
children  are  educationally  disadvantaged,  research  also  has  pointed  out  that 
a  positive  force  in  helping  children  to  overcome  their  disadvantagements  is 
that  of  parent  involvement. 

One  of  the  outgrowths  of  parent  involvement  that  has  been  mentioned  is  that 
children  will  be  better  motivated  if  they  see  that  their  parents  are  interested 
in  the  schools.  Another  assumption  that  has  been  made  is  that  parents  are  able 
to  offer  to  educators  more  insight  into  the  needs  of  children. 

Realizing  that  research  studies  are  no  good  lying  around  on  shelves,  the 
question  then  is  asked,  "What  are  we  doing  about  them?'*  As  a  direct  result 
of  Title  I  legislation  in  October  of  1971/ mandating  the  establishment  of  pai'ent 
advisory  councils,  we  have  in  the  Wilmington  School  District  done  the 
Q  '')llowing: 
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1.  Estnhlislied  a  cit.r-wide  P/irent  Advisory  Board  made  up  with  more  than 
a  simple  mnjority  of  parents  representing  each  target  school  participatiiifr  in 
Title  I  activities; 

2.  Kstahli.shed  a  Parent  Advisory  Council  at  each  target  school. 

As  a  result,  parents  now  have  a.veliicle  for  direct  particiiwitioii  into  the 
plniining,  monitoring,  and  implementation  of  Title  I  projects. 

Ju  summary,  gejitlemen,  I  rrm  supporting  a  progiiim  that  lias  made  tliese 
contributions: 

1.  Focused  attention  on  tlie  needs  of  certain  children : 

2.  Helped  the  learuiugr  process  with  supportive  services  : 

3.  Required  schools  to  be  accountable  to  i>oor  comnuinitics ; 

4.  Given  schools  extra  money  to  deal  with  the  si>ecial  problems  of  children: 
a  Required  erjnnl  spending  on  all  children  so  that  Title  I  is  truly  extra; 

G.  Provided  a  way  thnt  parents  can  participate  in  the  learning  process  of 
their  children. 


[FnOM  TiiK  Evening  Journal,  Feb.  22,  10731 
School  Officials  Point  to  Scorks  Sao,  Ask  Bigoeu  Budgkt,  and  M.a.you  Puays 

(By  Larry  Nagengast) 
Wilmington  school  officials  last  night  used  a  discouraging  set  of  test  scores  to 
try  justifying  a  ^SA  million  local  budget  increase,  wliile  I^Iavor  Thomas  C, 
Malonoy  asked  for  "some  special  prayers"  to  help  get  the  money. 

Mnlouey's  request  for  divine  assistance  followed  two  hours  he  spent  as  chair- 
man of  the  Wihuiugton  School  Tnx  Commission,  which  must  set  a  school  tax 
rate  by  the  end  of  March. 

The  tax  commission  asked  the  school  s.vstem  for  a  five-year  report  on  achieve- 
ment test  scores,  and  its  chairman  was  not  pleased  with  wlmt  he  heard. 

"I  don't  think  sinybody  would  be  happy.  There's  no  question  it's  very  had." 
the  mayor  said  after  hearing  the  report  given  by  Dr.  John  G.  Parres,  the  school 
.system's  director  of  research  and  planning. 

Parress'  rejmrt,  admittedly  lnconii)lete  because  of  a  two-year  moratorium  on 
standardizGf^  testing  under  the  regime  of  former  Suiierintendent  Gene  A. 
Oeiscrt,  showed  a  pattern  of  students  falling  farther  behind  national  norms  as 
they  pro.gressed  through  the  school  system. 

The  only  direct  comparison  Par  res  could  give  was  between  third  graders  in 
1009  ami  sixth  graders  in  1972,  which  he  said  after  the  meeting,  pre.sumahly 
included  many  of  the  same  children.  Over  a  three-year  period,  these  students 
.showed  only  10  mouths  of  acliievement  in  reading,  language  nnd  math  tests. 

Varvcs  also  gave  figures  on  tests  administered  last  October.  The  toMfi  sJmwed 
a  range  of  tliird  graders  falling  nine  months  behind  national  nonns  to  tenth 
graders  falling  30  months  behind. 

Other  results  displayetl  by  Parres  showed  Wilmington  students  scoring  be- 
tween the  20tli  and  25th  percentiles  on  .standard  tests.  This  menus  that  between 
75  and  80  per  cent  of  .students  throughout  the  nation  taking  the  exam  scored 
ab/>ve  ^^''ilmiiigton's  average. 

"It*s  by  no  means  encouraging  that  the  scores  decrease  the  longer  they  stay 
in  school,"  Malone.v  sard. 

More  tlian  100  persons,  most  applauding  speakers  supporting  the  proposed 
budget,  packed  the  meeting  in  City  Council  chambera.  They  heard  three  dis- 
senting voices,  a  combiuotiou  of  humor  and  tensely  emotional  rebuttals  to  the 
budget's  opponents,  and  a  few  liopeful  signs  of  improvement  from  school  ad- 
ministrators. 

After  Parres'  presentation,  the  school  administration  called  on  the  Harlan 
Elementary  School  principal  to  testify  tliat  urban  students  can  learn  under  the 
proper  conditions. 

William  E.  Ru.ssell  told  the  commission  that  an  individualized  reading  pro- 
gram, now  in  its  second  year  at  his  school,  has  brought  reading  standards  well 
above  grade  levels  for  many  students.  "Some  are  reading  at  the  eighth  and 
ninth-grade  levels  and  we  now  have  a  special  enrichment  program  for  them," 
he  said. 

"We  Iiave  proven  beyond  a- doubt,"  Kussell  said,  that  children  can  learn  when 
given  the  proper  resources  and  motivation. 

The  proposed  budget  increase,  which  would  give  the  school  system  ?11.1 
million  in  local  operating  funds,  about  ?493,000' than  it  is  expected  the  state 
)  or*-54r)— 73— pt.  2  35  » 
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will  provide,  drew  its  strongest  opposition  from  Millard  Cornwcll,  a  conserva- 
tive former  state  policeman  and  naval  officer. 

Cornwell^  who  criticized  the  policy  of  leaving  tlie  lights  on  24  hours  a  day 
at  P.  S.  du  Pont  High  School, •  lauiielied  into  a  15-iiiimite  speech  eviticizing 
school  programs  and  ri>olicics  and  culmiaatiiig  with  an  attack  on  teachers  who, 
lie  said,  are  spending  more  time  putting  up  with  discipline  prohlcms  tlian  they 
do  teaching. 

A  call  for  hrevity  from  Maloiiey  cut  short  his  remarks,  which  Superihtourleut 
Earl  C.  Jackson  later  desenbod  as  "pure  racism," 

Jesse  Dillon,  Harnett  Middle  Scho;)!  principal,  in  i  calmly  emotional  response, 
told  Coniwell  that  ''after  all  these  yeai*s,  the  militarists  have  felt  no  coueeni 
for  Imiiian  rights,"  and  won  stro'jfr  applause  by  noting  that  "one  bomb  costs 
more  than  we'll  ever  sjjcnd  on  i  ne  student." 

Maloney,  speaking  for  the  eommissioji  after  the  meeting,  said  the  group 
would  not  comment  on  its  feeling  toward  the  budget  until  the  third  licaring, 
scheduled  Alai-ch  9,  is  completed.  The  commissi jn  must  set  a  tax  rate  for  the 
schools  by  :\Iarch  31. 

Complicating  the  problem,  JMalouey  said,  is  the  expiration  of  the  city  wnge 
tax  oil  Jmie  30.  That  tax  brings  the  city  lf;S.O  million  per  year,  lie  said,  and 
I>ermit,s  less  reliance  on  the  property  tax  for  city  revenues. 

City  officials  realize  they  will  have  grave  fiscal  diflieulties  if  a  substitute  for 
the  wage  tax  is  not  found  in  Dover,  but,  Maloney  said,  an  answer  to  this 
problem  is  not  Hkely  to  be  given  before  the  deadline  for  setting  the  school  tax 
rate. 

"I'm  in  a  very  diflicult  position,  so  if  you  have  any  special  prayers,  let  me 
know,"  he  commented. 


A  gloomy  report  on  achievement  test  scores  for  the  last  five  years  did  not 
deter  about  a  dozen  supporters  of  Vilmington'sJ  public  schools  from  urging 
approval  last  night  of  a  $3.3.milUoii  local  increase  in  the  school  budget. 

Dr.  .Tolin  G,  Parres,  the  school  system's  director  of  research  and  pIanning^ 
told  the  W-iliniugton  Scliool  Tax  Commission  that  the  test  results  showed  city 
school  students  lagging  bcliind  national  norms,  ranking  as  low  as  the  20tli  and 
25th  percentiles  in  some  tests.  This  means  that  75  to  80  per  cent  of  the  studcnta  , 
throughout  the  nation  taking  these  test:5  scored  above  the  Wihnington  averages. 

**I  don't  think  anybody  would  be  happy.  There's  no  question  that  It's  very 
bad,"  said  Mayor  Thomas  C.  Maloney,  the  tax  commission  chairman,  after  the 
meetings 

Parres  released  for  the  fir.st  time  the  results  of  district-wide  tests  given  in 
October.  The  scores  showed  third-graders  nine  uionths  behind  national  norms,, 
fourth  graders  14  months  behind,  fifth  graders  16  months  behind,  sixth  gradera 
21  month.s  heliindt  seventh  graders  29  months  behind,  eighth  graders  33  months 
behind,  and  tenth  graders  30  months  behind. 

**Tt's  by  no  means  encouraging  that  the  scores  decrease  the  longer  they  stay 
in  school,"  Maloney  said. 

School  officials  attempted  to  counter  the  discouraging  findings  with  a  report 
on  one  district  program  that  appears  to  be  worKing.  William  Russell,  prin- 
cipal of  tlie  Harlan  Elementary  School,  told  the  commission  that  an  innovative 
program  at  his  school  has  youngsters  reading  well  above  grade  levels. 

"Children  in  urban  centers,  given  the  proper  resources  and  motivation,  can 
learn  and  i>erform  above  grade  level.  We  have  proven  that  beyond  a  doubt,'* 
Russell  said. 

Rnsseirs  remarks  set  the  stage  for  comments  from  the  public  which,  with 
three  exceptions,  were  favorable  to  the  budget  i*equest. 

The  budget,  if  approved  by  the  tax  commission,  would  give  the  school  system 
$11.1  million  in  local  operating  funds,  about  $493,000  more  than  it  expects  to 
receive  from  tbe  state. 

Support  came  from  a  cross  section  of  parents,  school  personnel,  and  taxpayers  ' 
without  children.  About  100  attended  the  meeting  in  City  Council  chambers. 
Three  elderly  whites,  including  conservative  former  state  policeman,  Millard 
Q      Cornwell,  attacked  the  budget 
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Cornwell,  who  shortened  his  remarks  only  after  being  chicled  by  Malonoy, 
sfiid  scliool  personnel  cannot  "spell  the  word  *econouiy'  and  asked,  ''are  you 
teaching  or  being  i)aid  to  put  up  with  a  lot  of  conduct  you  have  to  tolerate?"' 

Wilmington  Superintendent  Earl  C.  Jackson  later  called.  Cornweirs  renuirki? 
"pure  racism." 

Wlibert  Fletcher,  supporting  the  budget,  told  Maloney  not  to  worry  about 
raising  taxes  to  supiwrt  the  schools  "because  you've  never  done  it  before." 

Stating  that  Wilmington  Is  tlie  biggest  city  "in  one  of  tlie  richest  states  in 
the  nation,"  Fletcher  said,  "you've  got  the  money,  give  it  to  the  school  sj-stem." 

Miilony,  after  the  meeting,  pointed  out  that  the  city  just  doesn*t  have  the 
money  right  now.  About  $8.C  million  from  the  city  wage  tax,  whicli  has  diviTtod 
the  city  from  raising  property  taxe.s  in  tlie  pas^  won't  be  coming  in  after  the 
tax  expires  June  30,  he  said,  unless  tlie  state  finds  a  new  means  of  financing  the 
city  government. 

The  tax  commission  must  set  a  school  tax  rate  by  Harcli  31,  and  the  mayor\< 
office,  Moloney  yaid,  ha.s  a  simiVar  deadline  for  proposing  the  city  budget  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year.  An  alternative  to  the  wage  tax,  Jiowever,  Is  not  exiKK'totl 
by  then,  Maloney  said. 

"I'm  in  a  very  difficult  i)oyltion,"  the  mayor  commented,  "so  if  you  have  any 
special  prayers^  let  me  know," 

STATEMENTS  OF  PANEI  II,  CONSISTING  OF:  CONNIE  GOMES, 
PROVIDENCE,  EJ.;  WALLACE  DENT,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.;  AND 
WILLIAM  ANDERSON,  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

Mr.  Ford.  We  will  start  with  Mrs.  Gomes. 

Mi's.  Gomes.  My  name  is  Mrs.  Connie  Gomes.  I  will  introduce  Joe 
Fratus,  treasurer,  Parent  Advisory  Council — Title  I,  who  is  witli 
me  today. 

I  live  in  the  city  of  Providence,  R.I.,  and  I  address  my  comments 
to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  title  L  I  am  a 
member  of  the  parents  comicil  and  am  presentlj^  serving  as  cliairnian. 

I  ha\^e  bec7i  actively  involved  in  title  I  activities  since  1967.  My 
children  attend  title  I  scliool  and  iweive  services  provided  by  title  I 
programs.  Today  I  am  advising  strong  support  for  continued  and 
full  funding  of  title  I  programs. 

I  also  Avant  to  strongly  urge  that  the  role  of  parents  be  maintained 
and  strengthened  so  we  can  play  an  even  greater  role  in  determining 
the  destiny  of  our  children.  My  remarks  will  emphasize  four  major 
areas. 

One,  need  for  funds  for  title  I  programs;  two,  some  reasons  for 
continuing  to  enforce  comparability;  three,  importance  of  parental 
involvement  and  finally,  proposed  re"\''enuc  sharing. 

I  know  as  well  as  other  parents,  teaclierSy  school  administrators, 
and  State  and  Federal  educational  officials  and  Members  of  the 
Congress  that  money  alone  will  not  provide  solutions  for  problems 
of  educationally  disadvantaged  children.  I  do  believe,  however,  that 
if  money  is  wisely  used,  it  can  be  a  significant  force  in  reducing  and 
hopefully  eliminating  education  deficiencies. 

I  will  later  refer  to  two  specific  programs  which  are  currently 
operating  in  Providence  schools  that  prove  title  I  monies  can  be 
effective  m  dealing  witli  problems  of  disadvantaged  youth. 

These  programs  have  proved  that  students  benefit  when  available 
funds  are  combined  with  well  planned  efforts  of  school  depai*tment 
members.  While  money  alone  cannot  accomplish  needed  services  for 
educationally  disadvantaged  children,  it  is  also  true  that  high  i^arent 
interest  and  involvement  in  sincere  effort  by  school  department  mem- 
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bers  cannot  make  any  impact  on  problems  of  the  disadvantaged  with- 
out basic  funding  provided  by  title  I. 

Those  of  us  in  Providence  know  that  other  urban  settings  face  the 
same  problems  we  do  in  preparing  our  children  in  the  society  in 
whicli  wo  live.  Congress  should  make  every  effort  to  fully  fund  tille  I 
programs  for  the  coming  year. 

In  addition,  Congress  should  iticognize  needs  of  school  administra- 
tors to  have  funds  avaihible  at  least  1  year  in  advance  of  operational 
year. 

Tliese  points  are  very  important  to  insure  efficient  use  of  tlie  funds, 
and  resulting  impact  on  reducing  problems  of  educationally  deprived 
children.  Please  remember  that  title  I  has  never  been  fullv  funded. 

The  next  major  point  I  want  to  speak  about  is  comparability.  As 
of  last  July  for  the  fii'st  time,  State  and  Federal  educatioual  agencies 
ha\T.  been  enforcing  co;:nparability  guidelines.  You  must  realize  the 
im]>act  this  has  had  on  the  more  equal  use  of  moneys  for  all  children. 

It  is  our  belief  that  unless  comparability  guidelines  continue  to  be 
enforced,  local  funding  will  not  go  to  students  who  need  service  the 
niost.  It  is  also  important  to  know  tliat  enforcement  of  comparability 
has  caused  much  discomfort  to  State  departments  of  education. 

Title  I  parents  in  Providence  regret  the  consequence  of  such  dis- 
comfort, but  we  strongly  urge  Congress  to  sec  not  only  that  coni- 
parability  regulations  are  carefully  enrorced,  but  also  that  such 
i-egnlations  be  strengthened. 

^  Prior  to  enforcement  of  comparabiiity  guidelines,  it  was  a  poorly 
kept  secret  that  nmch  resources  were  being  used  in  a  way  not  in- 
tended. A  good  portion  of  the  funds  wem  being  used  to  supplant 
local  educational  efforts  rather  than  i^rovide  supplementary  services 
for  the  youth  who  most  needed  them* 

For  tlie  first  time  in  history,  children  are  receiving  equal  attention. 
This  means  we  are  paying  as  much  attention  to  children  who  have 
difficulty  in  learning  as  we  have  to  the  much  more  satisfying  task  of 
teaching  those  who  can  learn  with  the  most  ease. 

My  third  niajor  point  is  parent  involvement.  Spealdng  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  parent  advisory  council  in  Providence,  I  .urge  you 
to  retain  and  even  strengthen  parent  involvement  as  presently  written 
in  title  I  guidelines. 

In  the  city  of  Providence,  parents  have  been  involved  in  title  I 
activities  since  1907.  We  feel  we  have  been  successful,  but  the  road 
has  been  bumpy  and  all  involved  parties,  including  parents,  students, 
teachers,  LEA,  and  others,  have  often  wond  u'cd  whether  this  experi- 
ment was  worth  the  effort,  money,  time,  and  energy. 

Our  experience  has  indicated  that  parental  involvement,  when  sup- 
ported by  the  educational  establishment,  can  help  improve  the  edu- 
cationally disadvartaged  children.  I  refer  to  two  programs  being 
conducted  by  the  Providence  school  department:  Title  1 2'eading  pro- 
gi\am  and  project  collaborate  for  the  special  education  children. 

Parents  got  fed  up  wuth  the  reading  program  that  had  been  con- 
ducted by  tlie  school  depai-tment  for  yeai-s.  The  program  showed 
there  \vas  not  only  no.' progress  for  student  achievement,  but  a  de- 
crease in  progress. 

The  parents  in  conjunction  with  a  new  school  administrator  were 
able  to  establish  new  approaches.  Iii  the  last  year,  we  served  2,850 
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pupils  at  a  cost  of  $231  per  pupil.  Under  the  new  approach,  we 
served  4,389  students  at  a  per  pupil  cost  of  $17T. 

A  basic  difference  in  the  apx^roaches  was  that  under  the  old  pro- 
gram a  child  was  helped  only  when  lie  was  an  obvious  failure.  He. 
was  luilled  out  of  tlie  classroom  and  there  was  no  approach  to  solvhig 
reading  needs  of  the  children. 

The  new  system  identifies  specific  rcadhig  skills.  A  computerized 
tracking  system  monitors  progi^ss  and  provides  all  involved  stail 
members  with  diagnostic  information  needed  to  insure  student  prog- 
ress or  identify  reasons  for  lack  of  progress. 

Implementing  such  a  program  was  not  done  easily,  but  in  a  short 
time,  significant  improvement  can  be  documented.  That  was  a  joint 
effort  of  parents  and  the  Providence  school  department  to  solve 
special  education  needs  of  children. 

Previous  diagnostic  service  had  been  spread  too  thin  to  provide 
service  for  the  children.  For  a  program  in  11)72  and  197o,  it  was 
decided  to  concentrate  service  on  desperate  sit\iations  and  we  wrote 
a  program  for  those  40  children  in  Providence  I'eady  to  be  placed  in 
residential  day-care  centers. 

As  a  result  of  Cclhiborate,  these  children  are  reoeiving  intensive 
educational  and  psychological  services  at  a  cost  of  $1,Jj70  j^er  child. 
Discounting  the  real  benefits  to  the  child  being  in  a  normal  and 
caring  environment,  the  financial  benefits  are  extensive.  For  example^ 
the  cost  of  residential  treatment  to  a  state  is  between  $12,00.0  and 
$18,000  per  child. 

The  interim  evaluation  indicates  remarkable  progress  in  the  read- 
ing objectives  of  this  program.  In  the  reading  prograiUj  parent  in- 
volvement has  had  a  tremendous  impact  on  tlie  quality  of  the  service.. 

We  are  ceitain,  because  of  our  experiences,  tliiit  parent  involvement 
is  an  absolute  necessity  if  title  I  funds  are  to  have  the  impact  set 
fortJi  in  the  guidelines.  If  Congress  or  this  committee  have  any 
qu-  stions  about  the  actual  and  potential  value  of  parental  involve- 
ment in  tlie  educational  process,  we  will  be  liaj^py  to  respond  and 
document  our  role. 

I  believe  that  I  speak  for  all  parents  in  Rhode  Island  when  I  say 
that  quality  education  can  only  be  attajntTd  by  com]>letcly  cooj^erative 
efforts  of  pai-ents,  students,  teache|S,  LEA  and  SEA,  and  Federal 
officials. 

My  final  point  of  emphasis  concerns  revenue  sharing.  History  in- 
dicates that  educationally  disadvantaged  children  do  not  get  their 
fair  share  of  educational  funds  imless  those  funds  are  clearly  ear- 
marked and  categorically  allocated  to  them. 

In  addition,  to  injure  services,  guidelines  and  regulations  must  be 
strictly  enforced.  Therefore,  if  revenue  sharing  is  to  be  a  reality,  I 
beg  you  to  insist  with  all  your  power  that  the  spending  of  such  reve- 
nue be  categorically  defined. 

In  conclusion,  the  council  urges  your  support  in  Con^^ress  foi*  the- 
continuation  of  ESEA  title  I  and  H.E.  69.  I  further  urge  that  full 
and  total  funding  be  made  available  to  provide  for  the  needs  of 
children  in  despericte  educational  situations. 

Please  continue  to  enforce  and  strengthen  those  measures  of  the 
act  which  support  comparability,  parental  involvement  or  categorical 
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•definition  of  spending  of  funds  under  revenue  sharing.  That  is  the 
'Only  way  we  see  that  our  children  will  receive  the  educational  serv- 
ices which  they  are  entitled  to. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Ford,  Thank  you  very  much.  To  what  extent  did  the  parents 
of  non-public  school  children  participate  in  the  parent's  advisory 
council  under  title  I  ? 

Mrs.  Go]viES.  In  our  city,  we  have  two  representatives  from  each 
school  that  receives  title  I  funds.  They  receive  title  I  funds  tliei^e 
and  are  allowed  two  representacives. 

Mr.  Ford.  Concern  has  been  expressed  before  the  committee  that 
the  ability  of  the  non-public  school  administrators  to  participate  is 
diminishing  rather  than  increasing  as  time  goes  by  with  the  program. 

1  take  it  from  what  you  are  saying  that,  since  the  parent  advisory 
councils  are  fairly  new  hi  terms  of  the  life  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  this  is  one  way  in  which  they  are  partici- 
pating as  they  did  not  originally  participate? 

Mrs.  Gomes.  That  is  right. 

Mw  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Dent? 

Mr.  Dent.  I  am  Wallace  Dent,  clif?irman  of  the  ESEA,  title  I 
Parents'  Council  of  the  School  District  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

First,  I  would  like  to  thank  Mr.  Perkins  and  the  Conuuittee  on 
Education  for  this  opportunity  to  voice  some  of  our  concerns.  With 
the  problems  of  financhig  education  tod?y  being  what  they  are,  I 
am  sure  that  3^ou  can  appreciate  the  multiplicity  of  problems  a  large 
city  such  as  Philadelphia  have  in  trying  to  educate  our  educationally 
deprived  children. 

When  Congress  enacted  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  in  1965,  it  funded  a  friend.  A  friend  meaning  the  scliool  district 
j'eceiviiig  the  needed  additional  funds;  a  friend,  meaning  all  the 
"ciachers  involved  with  title  I  programs  that  enabled  them  to  partic- 
ipate in  areas  of  teaching  otherwise  not  available,  but  most  of  all  a 
friend  to  all  the  children  that  are  served  by  title  I. 

They  are  the  real  beneficiaries.  Without  this  aid  from  title  I,  the 
hope  for  success  of  many  will  be  shattered.  Needless  to  say,  I  cannot 
stress  enough  the  need  for  the  continuation  of  the  title  I.  program. 

Title  I  should  be  contmued  as  a  categorical  program  which  would 
erisure  that  a  specific  anioimt  of  money  would  be  spent  on  children 
with  specific  needs.  I  am  opposed  to  the  ESEA  title  I  program 
becoming  a  part  of  the  proposed  education  revenue  sharing  plan. 

This  would  take  existing  title  I  money  and  turn  it  over  to  the 
States  and  cities  which  would  have  complete  control  over  funds  and 
programs  without  any  Fenderal  control,  supervision,  or  auditing. 

As  education  is  not  top  priority  for  some,  I  shudder  at  the  thought 
if  they  controlled  whei-e  and  how  these  moneys  should  be  spent.  As 
parents  Wd  look  to  the  Federal  Government  to  come  to  our  aid  when 
there  is  f)  crisis. 

Right  now  education  is  in  a  crisis.  In  the  large  urban  cities,  the 
local  govenimeiits  with  their  political  struggles  and  pressures,  we 
cairt  look  to  the  politicians  for  help,  and  the  same  for  otates. 

We  ai'e  looking  to  you  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  You, 
^  tell  us,  through  the  use  of  legislation  how  much  and  where  the  money 
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is  to  be  sjoent.  We  the  parent's  councils  of  these  school  districts  will 
be  the  eyes  tand  ears  needed  to  insure  compliance. 

If  for  some  reason  the  Congress  should  pass  the  education  revenue 
sharing  plan,  safeguards  must  be  built  in  to  insure  that  moneys 
allocated  for  education  reach  their  proper  destination. 

As  parents,  we  could  not  sit  back  and  see  these  moneys  placed  in 
a  bag  and  issued  out  accordingly  by  someone  that  may  make  educa- 
tion of  disadvantaged  children  a  lesser  priority.  I  think  also  that 
tlie  involvement  of  paixjiits  in  the  title  I  program  has  had  a  major 
effect  on  them  and  their  children. 

The  ESEA,  title  I  programs  hi  Philadelphia  are  just  beginning 
to  really  pay  off  especially  in  the  area  of  ix^adiiig  where  we  have 
parents  employed  as  reading  aids. 

These  parent  reading  aids  are  conscious  of  the  problems  of  their 
cliiklren  and  of  their  scliool,  and  are  very  supportive  of  both.  Just 
in  this  area  alone,  tJie  dignitj'^  of  many  paixjnts  has  been  raised  by 
working  within  the  schools  which  surely  will  rub  off  onto  their 
cliildreu.  '  " 

Ar.dj  of  coui'sej  the  small  monetary  assistance  they  receive  from 
title  I  is  a  great  help  and  aid  to  their  entire  family.  Our  parent's 
council  stresses  accountability  by  everyone  involved  in  the  education 
of  disadvantaged  children.   .       .  \ 

It  would  be  helpful  to  parents  councils  if  ways  and  means  of 
implementing  title  I  teacher  accountability  were  included  as  ^  goal 
of  the  ESEA  title  I  program.  Before  allocating  money  to  any  State 
under  title  I  ESEA,  we  must  file  with  USOE,  a  process  by  which 
school  districts  and  tepciiv^rs  will  be  held  accountable  for  the  educa- 
tional success  or  failure  title  I  yoiuigstcrs,  with  documentation 
that  parents  and  community  participated. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  local  project 
title  I  funds  be  provided  for  the  use  of  the  parents'  council,  to  insure 
that  all  title  I  programs  have  been  planned,  developed,,  operated,  and 
evaluated  in  consultation  with  the  involvement  of  parents  of  title 
I  eli^^ible  children. 

The  Title  I  Parents'  Council  composed  of  pai^cnts  of  the  children^ 
commimity  organizations,  and  nonpublic  schools  conducts  periodic 
meetings  to  assess  child  reps'  needs,  discuss  programmatic  changes, 
and  prepare  i*ecommendations  to  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
State  Department  of  Education  regarding  activities  and  projects. 

During  the  school  year,  city  wide  open  hearings  are  held  to  get 
ideas  and  suggestions  from  parents  and  community  groups.  Our 
parents'  council  has  been  operating  for  2  years  now,  and  we  believe 
,we  have  developed  an  organization  of  concern  and  of  active  parents. 
Our  pai^ents,  in  addition  to  attending  regular  meetings  twice  a  month 
at  the  school  district  administration  building,  serve  on  subcommitt-ees 
that  get  into  scliools  and  evaluate  title  I  j^rograms  going  on  in  the 
classroom. 

This  also  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  teachers,  adminis- 
tiiitors,  parents  of  the  children  being  served,  and  of  course,  the 
children.  This  process  is  essential  and  is  part  of  the  organized  method 


of  reviewing  the  school  district 
making  recommendations. 
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The  parents'  council  throughout  the  school  year  meets  "^itli  project 
administrators  and  school  district  evaluators  to  review  projects  :ind 
agam  make  recommendations  for  any  changes.  Parents'  council  mem- 
bers nmst  also  attend  commimity  meetings  in  their  neighborhoods 
to  bring  to  tlieir  community  news  and  information. 

The  council  attends  periodic  training  programs,  and  thus  tlie  mem- 
bers are  some  of  tlie  most  laiowledgeahle  persons  in  tlie  city  on  title 
I.  These  are  but  a  few  of  tlie  responsibilities  of  the  parents'  council. 

They  have  devoted  an  enormous  amoimt  of  their  time  toward  the 
improvement  of  the  ESEA  title  I  program.  As  a  result,  the  commu- 
nities are  sensitized  to  tlie  needs  and  concerns  of  the  children  and 
school  district. 

But,  as  a  chainnan  of  a  parents'  council,  vre  are  Iv')oking  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  much-needed  support  in  the  area  of  parental 
hivolvement. 

In  closing,  I  would  offer  my  support  to  bills  TI.R.  G9  and  H.K.  IG 
introduced  by  Congressman  Carl  Perkins.  The  provisions  of  these 
bills  would  greatly  aid  our  city  and  State.  It  is  very  important  that 
sufficient  funding  be  provided  for  compensatory  education  of  educa- 
tionally deprived  children. 

It  is  equally  important  that  the  Federal  Government  assume  a 
major  role  in  improving  the  quality  of  education  for  all  children.  The 
School  Finance  Act  of  1973,  IIR.  16,  speaks  to  both  of  these  issuc:^ 
and  with  my  present  understanding  of  the  intent  of  these  bills,  I 
offer  my  approval. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Anderson  from  Wilmington. 

Mr.  Andersox.  I  am  William  H.  Andei-son  from  Wilmiv.^,on,  Del. 
I  represent  the  parent  advisory  board  of  that  city.  We  feci 'that  title 
T  should  be  continued  as  a  categorical  program  rather  than  lumped 
under  the  proposed  program  of  education  revenue  sharmg. 

Title  I,  as  it  now  stands,  is  a  program  designed  for  a  specified 
group  of  children;  namely,  the  educationally  disadvantaged  across 
this  Nation. 

True,  there  have  been  argiunents  on  both  sides  as  to  whether  title  I 
has  done  or  is  doing  the  job  that  the  legislaticin  intended  for  it  to 
do.  I  definitely  feel  that  the  program  has  had  a  positive  impact  on 
the  lives  of  boys  and  girls  in  Wilmington,  the  State  of  Delaware, 
and  across  the  Nation. 

I  submit  that  in  some  instances,  because  of  the  lack  of  clear  guide- 
lines,  many  cities  and  States  have  made  some  erroi-s.  As  an  example, 
the  rules  on  comparability.  To  place  title  I  under  education  revemic 
sharing  would  open  the  door  for  such  funds  to  be  diverted  into 
schools  serving  children  who  are  more  affluent  or  become  a  part  of 
a  school  district's  general  budget. 

Therefore,  I  can  see  money  designated  fo^*  title  I  Loins:  used  to 
supplant  rather  than  to  supplement  State  and  local  funds.  Education 
revenue  sharing  may  sound  nicev  but  in  m,y  opinion,  the  proposed 
program  contains  many  hidden  dangers  that  will  deal  a  death  blow 
to  title  I  and  other  edticational  programs. 

Second,  research  has  indica^ted  that  the  many  studies  that  have 
been  conducted  and  there  are  several  factors  that  contribute  to  cliil- 
dren  being  educationally  disadvantaged.  As  examples,  liigh  teacher- 
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pupil  ratios,  lack  of  relevant  materials,  emotional  problems,  and 
cultural  isolation  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish-speaking  i)opnlation  in 
many  cities. 

In  AVilmington,  for  example,  we  are  able:  (1)  To  hire  classroom 
aides  that  enable  us  to  reduce  the  teacher-pupil  ratio  and  give  chil- 
dren more  individualized  help;  (2)  to  purchase  materials  and  equip- 
ment that  are  better  suited  to  the  identified  needs  of  children; 
(o)  to  provide  better  instructional  services  to  the  Spanish-speaking 
population ;  (4)  to  employ  reading  specialists  to  deal  with  the  special 
needs  of  boys  and  girls;  "(5)  to  provide  guidance  services  for  a  num- 
ber of  children  who  need  Iielp  in  finding  solutions  to  some  of  the 
emotional  problems  that  prevent  them  from  achieving  to  their 
cajiacity. 

These  are  duly  some  of  the  examples  in  wiiich  title  I  has  contrib- 
uted to  tlie  educational  betterment  of  children,  not  only  in  Wilming- 
ton, but  across  the  Nation.  While  the  above  factors  cited  reasons  Avhy 
children  are  educationally  disadvantaged,  research  has  also  pointed 
out  that  a  positive  force  in  helping  children  to  overcome  their  dis- 
advantagements  is  that  of  parent  involvement. 

One  of  the  outgrowths  of  parent  involvement  that  has  been  men- 
r     '1  is  that  children  will  be  better  motivated  if  they  see  that  their 
's  are  interested  in  tlieir  schools.  Another  assumption  that  has 
i.      iuade  is  that  parents  are  able  to  offer  educators  more  insight 
into  die  needs  of  children. 

Kealizing  that  research  studies  are  no  good  lying  around  on 
sliclvcs,  tlie  question  then  is  asked,  "AAHiat  we  are  doing  about  them?" 
As  a  direct  resuit  of  title  I  legislation  in  October  of  1971,  mandating 
the  establishment  of  parent  advisory  councils,  we  have  in  the  Wil- 
mington School  District  done  the  following : 

(1)  Established  a  city-wide  parent  advisory  board  made  w^ith 
more  than  a  simple  majority  of  parents  representing  each  target 
school  participating  in  title  I  activities;  (2)  established  a  parent 
advisory  council  at  each  target  school. 

As  a  result,  parents  now  have  a  vehicle  for  direct  participation 
in'o  the  planning,  monitoring,  and  imi^lementation  of  title  I  projects. 

In  summary,  gentlemen,  we  are  supporting  the  program  that  has 
made  these  contributions :  (1)  Focused  attention  on  the  needs  of 
certain  children;  (2)  helped  the  learning  process  witli  supportive 
services;  (B)  required  schools  to  be  accomitable  to  poor  communities; 
(4)  given  sclicols  extra  money  to  deal  with  the  special  problems  of 
children;  (5)  required  equal  spending  on  all  children  so  that  title  I 
is  truly  extra;  (6)  provided  a  way  that  parents  can  participate  in 
the  learning  process  of  their  children. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Anderson.  In  looking  at  your 
testimony,  the  exhibits  you  have  attached  include  news  clipphigs 
from  two  newspapers  that  I  assume  to  be  Wilmington  newspapers 
on  Februpry  22,  describing  the  meeting  at  which  the  current  school 
budget  was  being  discussed  and  the  request  wafii  made. for  additional 
funds  in  the  school  budget. 

My  attention  w^as  drawm  by  a  headline  of  one  of  the  articles  that 
says  "City  School  Budget  Boosted  Despite  Low  Testing  Keport." 

I  was  intrigued  by  why  underachievement  would  be  an  excnoe  for 
Q   spending  money,  but  then  as  I  read  down  through  the  aiciclc,  I 
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see  that,  after  describing  tlie  overall  low  achievement  of  Wihningtou 
children  as  mensnred  against  the  national  and  State  norms,  it  sa^ys 
tliat  one  scliool  oflicial  came  forward  to  describe  a  particular  program 
within  the  school  district  that  seems  to  be  workhig. 

It  says  that  school  officials,  attempting  to  counter  the  discouraging 
report,  state  that,  children  in  nrban  centers,  given  proper  resources 
and  motivation,  can  pcrfox^ni  above  grade  level.  AVc  have  proven  that 
beyond  a  doubt. 

Is  that  your  title  I  program  ? 

Mr.  AxDEKSO.x.  Yos;  every  child  that  participated  in  the  program 
has  grown  thi*oughont  the  last  year, 

Mr,  FoHD^  The  story  reports  on  a  principjil  from  a  Ilarlcm  ele- 
mentary scliool  who  testified  that  we  have  proven  that  children  can 
learn  when  given  the  proper  resources  and  motivation* 

Is  it  a  fair  iissiuiiption  to  make  from  this  newspaper  dcscrii^tion 
of  what  went  on  at  the  meeting  that,  in  attempting  to  get  overall 
community  support  for  all  of  the  schools  in  Wilmingto]\,  Del,,  tho 
educators  in  j;our  community  used  title  I  as  an  example  of  what 
could  be  done  if  other  resources  were  used  in  the  same  way  that  title 
I  I'esources  are  used. 

Mr.  Andeusox-  Yes;  'and  these  things  have  been  moving  since 
parents  were  involved  in'tlie  title  I  iDrogram, 

Mr.  FoKD,  It  goes  on  to  say  that  a  majority  of  the  people  on  the 
board  tJiat  was  having  the  hearing  were  appaixintly  persuaded  in  a 
positive  way  to  ask  for  the  additional  money  for  the  Wilmington 
schools. 

Is  it  then  a  fair  assumption  on  our  part  at  this  level  that,  at  least 
in  this  case,  we  have  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal  dollars 
going  in  through  title  I  have  shown  the  way  and  provided  the 
mipetua  for  local  resources  to  be  increased  to  duplicate  what  we  are 
doing  with  title  I? 

Mr,  Anderson.  Vei'y  true. 

Mr.  FonD,  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony  and  for 
bringing  that  additional  facet  of  the  value  of  this  program  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee. 

I  would  like  to  say  at  this  point  also  that  you  should  not  be 
alarmed  by  tlie  fact  that  Ohere  av^  only  two  of  us  here  at  the  moment. 
We  are  figliting  a  number  of  battles  on  a"  number  of  fronts  at  the 
present  time,I)ut  the  i-ecord  you  are  making  here  becomes  a  perma- 
nent record  of  the  Congress  and  will  be  used,  not  only  in  Congress 
on  the  floor,  but  throughout  the  countiy  by  your  friends  and  oiirs 
to  wage  this  war  during  this  coming  year.  ^ 

So,  what  j^ou  are  putting  into  the  record  becomes  very  valuable 
because  it  will  be  read  for  a  long'  time  to  come  by  a  good  many 
people,  we  hope.  With  that,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  next  panel  to 
come  forward. 

Mr.  Fratus.  Mr.  Ford,  can  I  ask  you  one  question?  My  name  is 
Joe  Fratus  from  the  Providence  group.  Earlier  3^011  stated  there  are 
some  Congmssmen  that  are  for  this  title  I  program,  A  lot  of  us  ' 
people  in  the  different  cities  have  talked  to  our  Congressmen.  Has 
anyone,  while  talking  about  this  title  I  program,  ever  asked  them  if 
they  have  visited  any  of  their  schools  especially  the  ones  that  are 
Q  igainst  tliis? 
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Have  they  realty  gone  and  seen  with  tlioir  own  two  eyes  the 
improvement  in  these  children  since  title  I  has  been  in  effect  and 
off  tlie  top  of  their  head  ? 

Mr.  FoKD.  Let  me  connect  a  possible  erroneous  impression  I  have 
given.  I  know"  of  no  member  of  Congress  who  openly  says  he  is 
against  tlie  title  I  or  says  lie  is  against  education.  As  a  matter  of 
iiict^  I  know  of  no  one  ^vho  does  not  positively  support  education. 

The  problem,  how^e\'er,  is  that,  while  we  cannot  find  anj^one  who 
is  against  it,  we  have  great  difficulty  getting  enough  votes  to  pass 
it,  so  we  have  to  leave  it  to  your  resources  to  determnie  whether  any 
individual  Congressman  is  voting  for  the  money  to  fund  title  I  oi- 
not.  If  you  find  that  he  is  not,  I  suggest  you  pay  a  call  on  him  here 
or  in  his  district. 

They  all  like  to  hear  from  their  constituents.  Ask  him  the  ques- 
tions you  are  asking  point  blanlc.  If  he  did  not  vote  for  the  money 
for  title  I  the  last  time  aroimd,  he  must  have  a  reason  for  it  that 
is  more  important  than  the  reasons  you  have  set  forth. 

Sit  down  and  discuss  that  with  him  and  that  goes  for  everyone 
here.  I  cannot  select  out  for  you  whom  you  should  talk  to.  Tlie}^  are 
all  men  and  women  of  good  will,  and  they  are  all  seeking  the 
objective  that  this  legislation  is  after. 

But  somehow,  we  come  up  a  little  bit  short  on  votes  when  we  have 
to  fight  the  President, 

The  ne.xt  panel  is  Mrs.  Nellie  Stafford^  Nashville,  Tenn.j  Mrs.  Ana 
Bailey,  Springfield,  JMass,,  and  Jlrs.  George  T waits,  Taconia,  Wasli. 

[The  statement  of  Mrs,  Ann  Bailey  follows :] 

Statement  by  Mns.  A:?n  Bailey,  Springfield,  Mass. 

THE  NEED  FOR  COMPENSATOHY  EDUCATION 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  need  for  compensatory  education, 
especiaUy  in  light  of  the  United  States  Senate's  Select  Committeo  on  Unequal 
Educational  Opportunity  findings  that  "Public  education  is  failing  millions 
of  American  children  who  are  from  racial  and  language  minority  groups,  or 
who  are  dimply  poor." 

We  cannot  continue  to  waste  our  children  and  condemn  them  to  a  life  of 
poverty  and  hopelessness  any  longer  and  survive  as  a  nation. 

We  can  no  longer  classify  our  children  as  those  wor^h  saving  compared  to 
those  who  can't  or  won't  learn.  All  children  are  born  with  a  natural  desire  to 
understand  and  learn,  to  gain  skills  and  to  use  slcillG. 

Children  look  forward  to  starting  school,  but  too  soon  discover  that  the 
schools  don't  want  them  and  become  bitter  at  a  very  early  age  because  they 
can  feel  that  they  have  been  sentenced  to  failuiMj  before  they  have  had  a 
chance  to  begin  aud  as  they  grow  to  adulthood  (physically)  neither  they  or 
the  schools  ever  realize  that  it  is  not  the  children  who  have  failed,  but  the 
schools  that  have  failed  them. 

The  people  of  this  country  talk  about  equality  and  justice  for  all,  and  most 
actually  believe  it  but  our  entire  basic  attitude  has  to  change  so  a^  to  accept 
those  that  do  not  fit  into  middle  class  cogs  of  conformity.  Each  child  must 
be  accepted  as  an  individual  that  can  learn  and  wants  to  learn  even  though 
he  comes  to  school  with  a  different  life  style,  culture,  language,  or  outlook. 
More  than  acceptance,  these  dif^e^ences  must  be  respected  and  used  as  part 
of  the  children's  learning  e3q[)eriences. 

.tJNBENDING  THE  TWIQ 

Many  ducators  have  long  believed  that  the  first  two  years  of  a  child's  life 
are  crucial  to  his  later  intellectual  growth  and  that  as  a  result  "culturally 
deprived"  children  can  never  catch  up  with  their  more  fortunate  contoni- 
porariea  But  last  week,  one  of  the  nation's  leading  experts  on  early-childhood 
development  contended  that  the  tree  does  not  necessarily  grow  the  way  the 
"twig  Is  bent 
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111  a  speech  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  tlie  Advancement 
of  Science  in  AVasliiiifjton,  Prof.  Jerome  Kagan  of  Harvard  reported  on  a 
thn»e-year  stndy  of  children  horn  in  the  priittltlve  boondocks  of  Guatemala; 
During:  the  first  year  of  tlieir  lives,  the  children  are  shut  up  indoors  (for  fear 
of  disease),  and  tlieii-  parents  hardly  ever  talk  to  them  or  play  with  thein. 
By  the  age  of  2,  Kajraii  said,  their  intellectual  growth  is  severely  retarded. 
Rut  by  the  time  they  reach  11,  the  children  are  "gay,  active,  alert,"  and  their 
memory,  rea.soning  and  conceptual  ahilities  are  equal  to  those  of  middle-class 
Americjm  11-year-olds.  "Intel lectual  development,'*  Kagan  concluded,  **is  much 
nn>ro  pla.stic  ami  rever.sihle  tlmn  anyone  has  surmised." 

Kagan  said  his  findings  suggest  that  American  schools  give  up  too  soon  on 
'•sh»w  learners."  Even  thouglj  slnm  ehildren  iimy  be  far  behind  in  reading,  writ- 
ing and  arithmetic,  said  Kagan,  schools  can  snap  them  out  of  the  vicious 
circle  of  defeatism  by  stressing  such  subjects  as  music,  art,  speaking  and 
working  with  the  hands.  He  added:  ** Every  child  in  the  United  S bites — 
slmrt  of  the  7  per  (*eiit  or  S  jier  cent  born  with  a  biological  deficit — is  capable, 
basically,  of  mastering  the  school  skills/' 

THE  yiiKD  Fon  a  categorical  basis  fob  federal  aid 

CMtegorienl  aid  is  needed  l>ecause  children  attending  school  in  poverty  areas 
do  not  liave  the  educational  advantages  of  children  attending  schools  in  the 
mort'  itflluent  communities. 

If  federal  monies  come  in  the  fonn  of  Educational  Kevemie  Sliaring  and 
with  either  no  guidelines  or  loo.se!y  structui*ed  re(iuirements,  the  funds  will  he 
Used  a.«;  general  aid  for  education  and  those  children  whose  parents  and  school 
administrators  who  arc  part  of  the  inherent  "iwwer  structure'*  will  receive 
the  iM'nefits. 

These  children  c;in  and  \Nnll  make  It  without  additional  funding,  but  our 
children  will  fall  further  behind  in  test  scores  and  their  attitudes  toward 
school  and  the  gaj)  will  coiitinne  to  grow  and  there  will  never  be  the  catching 
np  that  Title  I  wonld  nccomi)li.sh. 

Our  children  must  leani  to  live  together  in  a  complex  society  which  means 
they  must  have  the  skills  nee<lert  to  compete  and  survive. 

Those  |>eople  that  must  accept  welfare  assistance  are  held  in  contempt  by 
most  middle  class  Amerieiins,  yet  the  veiy  tools  which  would  enable  the  poor 
to  attain  financial  indei)endence  are  withheld,  and  so  it  remains  an  eternal 
circle  with  those  that  have  already  gained  continuing  to  gain  further  and 
those  that  have  lost  continuing  to  lose  even  to  new  generations. 

The  need  for  categorical  nid  was  stated  by  the  I^resident  of  the  University 
of  •  Massachusetts,  Robert  C.  AVood  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  as  follows: 

•'Xew  federalism"  proiK>ses  to  dismantle  categorical  programs  and  replace 
tlieni  with  special  revenue  sharing.  Title  I  was  ad  minis  tei-ed  too  loosely  by 
HEW.  Illogically,  however,  the  Nixon  remedy  is  not  to  tighten  the  program, 
but  to  let  localities  s|>end  federal  education  money  without  restriction  or 
targeting.  The  poor  are  unlikely  to  iiave  the  leverage  to  get  hard  pressed 
local  authorities  to  spend  uiimandnted  and  unfettered  federal  funds." 

THE  KEEO  FOR  A  CATEGORICAL  BASIS  FOR  FEDKH^VL  AID 

Below  ar^  *;ome  noted  aoumalists*  opinions  concerning  categorical  aid. 

Tom  Wicker 

The  reason  that  the  Johnson  programs  failed  is  that  few  if  any  of  these 
programs  ever  were  pi-operly  or  fully  funded.  He  quotes  President  Nixon's 
Urban  Affairs  Counsellor,  Daniel  P.  Moynihan  as  writing  "In  the  troubled 
years  of  the  Sixties  the  publicity,  excitement,  and  limited  impact  of  these 
programs  may  well  have  bcf n  vital  in  maintaining  snch  stability  as  there 
was.  At  least,  they  created  u  brief  impression  of  concern  and  may  even  have 
generated  some  hope  among  the  intended  beneficiaries  at  a  time  when  hope 
was  vital."  Nixon's  prime  substitute  revenue-sharing  is  at  least  as  much  a 
ganihle-as  far  as  net  results  are  concerned.  Much  revenue  sharing  money  will 
go' not  to  the  poor,  hut  to  middle  class  workers. 

Jack  Andereon 

Quoting  a  classified  memo  written  by  Elliot  Richardson.  This  memo  reeom- 
.mended  that  the  states  be  given  federal  funds  to  take  over  dozens  of  social 
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programs  now  run  from  Wasliingrton.  "The  takeover  by  tlie  states  is  called 
Special  Revenue  Sharing  but  its  prospects  are  so  cJmJic.v  that  even  Richanlson 
suggests  i^tate  ,(?oveniors  will  have  to  be  watched  ever.v  minute.  In  giving 
governors  federvil  school  finids,  for  example,  the  able  Richardson  renilnds 
incoming  HEW  secretary  Casper  Weinberger  that,  education,  is  an  area  where 
states  have  strong  incentives  to  disobey  federal  regulations.  Our  recent  audits 
of  Title  I  funds  suggest  that  where  l>ossible,  state  (and  school  boards)  will- 
use  these  funds  to  substitute  for  rather  than  supplement  local  programs.  For 
these  reasons,  the  kinds  of  strings  we  place  on  tlie  package  are  particularly 
imiwrtant,  Ricliardson  also  cautions  that  politically  motivated  governors  are 
not  above  diverting  federal  cash  away  from  the  intended  recipients:  Poor 
whites,  blacks,  Oiicanos  and  Indians. 

Carl  Rowan 

Imagine  the  new  budget  director,  Roy  L,  Ash,  telling  Congressman  that  it 
is  certainly  the  intention  of  the  Nixon  administration  to  pay  the  economic 
assistance  to  Nortli  Vietnam  by  making  more  cutbacks  in  domestic  social 
programs:  There  was  a  time  wlira  Americans  dreamed  that  tlie  end  of  the 
A^ietnam  war  would  release  billions  to  finance  new  d;>:uestic  programs-to  build 
scliools,  reiaiild  cities,  heal  the  sick,  e'ducate  those  who  were  cheated  and 
left  in  ignorance  and  who  constitute  the  prime  candidates  for  welfare  and 
crime,  things  almost  everyone  pretends  to  worry  about.  And  now  comes  Ash 
telling  Congress  that  what  the  people  are  gohig  to  get  is  worse  than  nothing. 
The  programs  they  hoped  would  be  strengthened  are  going  to  be  killed  off, 

Joseph  Kraft 

Since. the  pre^sent  Nixon  budget  mandates  massive  cuts  in  funds  for  the 
cities  the  mayors  will  have  to  spread  over  the  same  old  problems  a  smaller 
amount  miide  avnUable  in  revenue-sharing.  Revenue  sharing,  like  so  uiuch  else 
in  the  President's  program  is  a  good  way  to  help  those  who  are  already  not  so 
badly  off,'  It  is  BO  way' to  lielp  the  poor.  If  the  idea  is  to  help  those  most  in 
need,  then  the  federal  government  will  have  to  earmark  funds  in  a  very 
specific  Way. 

THE  NEED  FOR  TAIIQETINO  OP  SCHOOLS  AND  CONCENTRATION  OF  FUNDS 

It  has  been  proved  that  Title  I  can  and  does  work  through  targeting  of 
schools  .and.  concentratioJi  of  funds.  Under  revenue  sharing  we  do  not  believe 
thi.s  vdVi  happen.  When  districts  have  only  tlios'*j  schools  with  the  very  greatest 
need  receiving  Title  I  services,  those  funds  used  do  the  job  by  offering  sujv 
portive  services  along  with  the  actual  learning  programs  and  the  funds  are  not 
.diluted  by  being  too  sjiread  out  President  Nixon  agreed  with  this  concept 
when  he  taid  on  March  17, 1972: 

"While. thorfi  is  a  great^deal  yet  to  .be  learned  about  the  designing  of  success- 
ful compensatory  programs,  the  experience  so  far  doer  point  in  on  crucial 
direction-;  to  the  importance  of  providing  sufficiently  concentrated  funding  to 

?  establish  the  educational  equivalent  of  a  "critical  mass,"  or  threshold  level. 
\yhere  funds  havo  been  spread  too  thinly  they  have  been  wasted  or  dissipated 
with  little  show  for  their  exi^enditure.  Where  they  have  been  concentrated,  the 
results  have  been  frequently  encouraging  and  sometimes  dramatic." 

•  Although  it  would  be  nice  to  be  able  to  helj)  every  child  with  every  need, 

we  know  "that,  the  child  in  the  average  neighborhoods  will  make  it  whereas 
concentrating.  Title  I  services  in  a  target  area  can  make  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure  in  the  child's  entire  life. 

Also,  it  seems  that  there  is  not  the  same  need  for  Title  I  in  the  suburbs  as 
in  the  inner-city  and  rural  areas,  and  since  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  con- 
centrate funds  in  th<?se  more  affluent  communities,  Title  I  should  be  confined  to 
the  urban  and  rural  districts  jand  this  way  funds  would  be  concentrated  not 
only  on  the  poorest  schools  in  the  district,  but  in  the  iworest  districts  within 
in  state. 

The  regulations  probably  should  be  changed  so  that  in: districts  which  are 
concentrating  funds  by  targeting  only  those  schools  with  both  a  high-percentage 
of  low  income  families  along  with  the  lowest  average  testing  scores,  then  the 
targeting  within  the  schools  themselves  of  the  children  could  be  loosened, 
particularly  in  regard.*^  to  field  trips  or  enrichment  programs.  The  reasons  aro 
that  the  targeting  of  children  is  really  unenforceable,  and  whfie  concentration 
is  important  it  can  cause  problems  with  the  kids  in  the  school. 

ERiC 
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THE  NEED  FOB  TARGETING  OP  SCHOOLS  AND  CONCENTRATION  OF  FUNDS 

Young  children  cannot  understand  why  field  trips,  enrichment  programs,  and 
other  seeming  rewards  are  offered  to  some  students,  but  not  all.  Therefore, 
once  a  school  is  considered  Title  I  all  children  should  be  eligible  to  participate 
in  activities. 

Since  Racial  Balancing  and  Title  I  work  so  well  together  the  children  should 
share  experiences  together  as  well  as  a  classroom.  If  this  cannot  be- done" -with 
Title  I  funds,  there  should  be  some  regulation  that  would  make  it  mandatory 
that  the  districts  have  available  funds  for  this  purpose. 

In  order  to  achieve  aii  improved  method  for  targeting  of  schools,  non-public 
schools  should  have  atendance  areas  of  their  own  rather  than  being  considered 
■as  part  of  the  closest  public  school  attendance  area  because  as  a  rule,  large 
numbers  of  the  students  do  not  in  the  immediate  area. 

Parochial  schools  should  also  not  only  accept,  but  be  able  to  prove  a  recruit- 
nm\t  program  for  minority  students  to  be  eligible  for  Title  I  funds. 

Thore  sliould  be  testing  scores  available  for  non-public  school  students  on 
the  same  basis  as  public  schools. 

There  is  a  definite  need  for  Title  I  to  continue  because  the  Inner  city 
Taroclnal  schools  will  not  be  able  to  provide  the  services  which  are  presently 
boing  provided  through  Title  I  and  will  not  be  continued  under  educational 
revenue  sharing. 

HOW  CAN  TITLE  I  WORK  BETTER 

More  definitive  testing  and  evaluation  methods 

When  testing  a  child  many  contingencies  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 
First,  is  tlie  test  geared  for  the  child  who  is  from  other  than  a  white  middle- 
class  background.  A  child  should  not  be  automatically  considered  to  have  an 
educational  disadvantage  just  because  his  parents'  primary  language  is  other 
than  English  or  for  any  of  the  other  assumed  generalities. 

Any  child  that  does  not  test  well  should  be  retested  to  see  if  there  were 
reasons  for  the  failure  such  as  not  feeling  well,  tiredi/^ess,  or  home  problems. 

Alao,  in  testing  for  pre-school,  this  should  be  done  iji!  a  relaxed  atmosphere, 
jrt-eferably  in  the  child's  home  because  children  of  this  age  are  generally  shy 
and  doii't  relate  well  with  strangers. 

With  psychological  testing  is  given  because  of  a  behaviour  problem,  great 
care  should  be  taken  so  that  not  just  one  test  and  one  tester's  opinion  are  the 
canse^  of  a  child  being  segregated  from  his  classmiates.  Many  children  have 
been  placed  in  "G.A."  or  '^Special  Education"  classes  for  the  emotionally 
diisturbed  or  retarded  when  they  did  not  belong  thero  through  faulty  testing 
and  evaluation. 

A  tester  should  not  discuss  the  child  with  the  teacher  beforehand  so  that 
tlie  child  will  not  be  prejudged. 

If  a  child  tests  poorly  he  should  be  retested  every  six  weeks  to  see  if  there 
is  improvement,  and  if  there  is  none  new  methods  should  be  tried.  In  districts 
containing  non-english  speaking  children,  an  all  out  effort  should  bo  made  to 
hire  bi-lingual  testers. 

Teachers  should  be  tested  for  skills  and  attitudes,  also  administrators.  None 
<»f  tbesA  testing  approaches  will  he  used  with  educational  revenue  sharing. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  recommendations  given  to  the  National  Advisory 
Omincil  on  th-a  Education  of  Disadvantaged  Children,  Jan.  6, 1973, 
Memo  to ;  NACEDC. 
Fvom  \  Ann  Bailey,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Re:  Since  there  was  no  workshop  covering  evaluations,"  the  following  are 
submitted  for  your  consideration. 

RESOLUTIONS  FOR  EVALUATIONS  OF  TITLE  I  PROPOSALS 

1.  Since  the  School  Department  writes  the  proposals,  they  should  not  be  the 
ovaluators- 

2.  All  evaluations  must  be  clearer  and  easier  to  read  with  explanations  of 
the  terms  and  graphs.^ 


^The  foUowiBg  is  copied  exactly  from  page  13  of  the  Kvnhiatlon  Report  prepared  by 
John  P.  Howpll.  P'l.  D.,  Assistant  Director  for  Bvahiatlon,  SprlncfieUl  Public  Sclionls. 

**The  JntCToorrelntions  shown  below  indicate  a  generki  riiiantitatlve  factor  operating, 
^-""fying  empliasizing  concept  formation  which  transferred  to  tJie  other  quantitative 
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3.  Prog^rnmfi  should  he  evaluated  faster  since  progrmr;S  not  evalnnted  nntil 
After  the  deadline  date  for  the  next  year's  proposal  are  too  late  to  be  of  any 
real  u«e. 

4.  There  should  he  control  groups  to  give  a  really  good  picture  of  wlietlier  tlv^ 
program}?workc<l  and  the  goals  were  reached.  ;  .  .  . 

5.  Parents  a lul  pupils  must  be  questioned  about  the  programs  as  part  of  the 
evaluation  process. 

6.  Whereas  i>rograms  seem  to  continue  the  same  regard  I  esfS  of  the  evalua- 
tions, there  ia  no  follow  up  to  see  if  there  are  lasting  results,  nnd  wheji  pro- 
grains  do  not  meet  their  objectives,  there  are  excuses  and  probable  explana- 
tioiiy,  eviihnitioiis  must  he  given  more  weight  in  audits,  program  reviews,  and 
programs  approved  by  the  SICA. 

7.  Parent  evaluations  must  be  used  in  audits,  program  reviews,  and  l>ro« 
grams  aoproved  bv  thft  RTilA. 


COPRELATIOMS 


Probtem  solving 

Gornoutation 

Concepts  ,  . 

Compulation  _  

.70 
LOO 

The  above  is  an  example  of  evaluation  reporting  which  is  comi)letely  up- 
decipherable  to  i)arents.  It  is  not  an  isolated  instance,  hut  shows,  how  unlit- ;> 
ful  these  rejjorts  are. 

The  above  sliows  that  witli  Title  I  there  would  be  improved  evaluations  for 
progmms.  This  will  not  be  done  witli  educational  revenue  sharing. 


THE  NEED  FOR  PARENTAL  INVOLVEilEUT 

In  Springlleld  one  of  the  successes- of  Title  I  has  been  parent  involvement. 
In  the  three  years  when  a  group  of  newly  elected  i)arents  started  learning 
about  education  iu  general  and  Title  I  in.  particular  to  the  present  where 
parents  iaive  a  viable  role  in  the  planning  of  programs,  the  hiring  of  per- 
Honnel,  the  evaluations,  and  all  othar  phases,  we  are  involved;  This  is  a  good 
result  of  Title  I  whicli  will  not  be  continued  under  revenue  sharing. 

The  Springfield  Parent  Advisory  Council  had  the  first  successful  hearing 
with  the  Stnte  Department  of  Education  and  in  the  results  of  this  hearing, 
Ml".  Robert  Watson,  Director  of  Curriculum  Services  said  the  following: 

'^Certjiinly  at  this  stage  in  the  history  of  education  tlie  desirability  of  parent 
involvement  hardly  needs  defending.  This  is  esi>ecially  true  in  the  case  of 
Title  I  programs.  If,  as  many  argu«,  the  scliools  have  reflected  tJie  .?onls  of 
society  it  must  be  added  that  sucl/  objectives  have  been  largely  those  of  the 
middle  class — people  (white)  who  have  held  the  power  and  positions  to  exer- 
cise control.  Conversely,  the  poor,  the  "disadvantaged'*  became  the  dis- 
enfranchised and  had  little  influence  over  what  happened  to  their  eliildren  in 
school,  Tiie  results  of  snch  a  myopic  view  liave  been  large  scale  failure,  waste 
of  human  resources,  growing  alienation  and  polarization  in  our  society.  It  has 
only  been  in  recent  years  that  we  liave  recognized  the  folly  of  snch  a  coarse. 
Although  no  one  has  made  a  claim  that  community  involvement  will  solve  all  of 
education's  problems,  more  and  more  educators  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  parents  can  and  must  play  an  important  part  in  making  scliools  more 
effective.  At  least  three  positive  outcomes  of  parent  in/olvement  are  easily 
identified. 

1.  Parents  gain  because  they  have  an  influence  over  the  destinies  of  their 
children. 

2.  Teachers  benefit  because  they  adquire  powerful  allies  (parents)  who  share 
responsibility  for  what  their  children  do. 

3.  And,  of  coTirse,  tlie  pupils  are  the  chief  beneficiaries  since  teachers  and 
parents  combine  tiieir  energies  and  talents  on  behalf  of  the  kids. 

It  would  really  be  a  waste  to  have  Title  I  and  parent  involvement  stop 
now  that  we  irtve  come  so  far,  wliich  it  would  with  revenue  sharing. 

Some  of  the  ways  that  the  Spring  PAC  has  dealt  w^th  Title  I  are  as  follows: 
A  clothing  program  initiated  by  the  PAC  wiiich  we  were  having  trouble 
getting  approved  by  tlie  Scliool  Comniittoe  until  they  were  remhided  that  they 
had  .just  approved  a  horse  back  riding  program  for  advantaged  high  schoolers 
The  parents  thought  this  program  was  neeessavy  not  only  for  self-image,  but 
because  children  arriving  in  mid-winter  from  Puerto  Rico  had  no  warm  clotlie.s. 
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rarents  were  responsible  for  starting  pre-seliools  in  the  North  End  nrcn 
where  there  is  a  large  concentration  of  Spanish  speaking  children,  lu  tho 
Binnmer  proprrain  the  parents  jiddcd  math,  and  ESL  program  for  Portuguese 
Biieakincr  children,  physical  fitness,  camping  experiences,  the  integrated  day 
approach  where  the  session  is  broken  np  by  swimniing  and  outdoor  classes,  and 
we  changed  the  hnich  at  mid  day  which  forced  tlie  children  to  stay  an  extra 
half  hour  for  a  lunch  they  didn't  care  for  to  a  nn'dmorning  snack.  The  P.A.C. 
decided  to  fund  a'  drop-on t  school  because'  we  co^ild  see  the  great  need  ti)v 
alternative  education. 

We  are  now  in  the  process  of  working  on  several  new  programs  for  the 
1073''74  school  year.  Spanish  speaking  counsfJllors  l)ecause  the  children  arc  now 
being  counselled  tlu-ongh  an  interpreter  which  is  very  ineffective.  Home  liai;(m 
workers  so  that  there  cnn  be  a  link  between  the  school,  the  home,  and.  the  child. 

A  joint  project  with  North orji  Educational  Service  for  an  after  school  tutor- 
ing and  enrichment  program.  Some  enrichment  experiences  for  children  in 
'^Special  education  clas.ses."  The  above  are  all  in?tiinces  where  jmrents  through 
knowing  tlieir  own  childic-n  and  the  children  in  their  neighborhoods  could  see 
a  new!  and  went  about  fil'Mig  that  need.  With  educational  revenue  sharing  we 
would  .still  sTe  the  need,  bnt  would  have  no  recourse  toward  iilling  those  needs. 

Perhaiis  the  iaost  important  clninge  which  the  PAG  n;ade  was  in  providing 
bn.s  moiiitor.s  for  the  prc-school  children.  We  wore  shocked  to  find  ont  that  four 
year  <ilds  were  crossing  main  streets  because  of  the  lack  of  monitors.  This 
was  immediately  taken  cai'e  of  through  the  insistance  of  PAC.  Without  PAG 
to  call,  motliers  probably  would  have  kept  their  children  home  because  they 
would  have  had  no  recourse  to  solve  the  problem. 


Some  otlior  related  areas  we  have  worked  on  include:  Lobbying  successfully 
before  the  Gity  Gonucil  for  a  Community  School  which  was  being  fought  by 
other  neighborhood  residents  because  they  didn't  want  the  minority  students 
coming  in  their  neighborhoods.  Testifying  both  locally  and  state  wide  for 
racial  balancing  because  we  could  see  that  the  disadvantaged  need  integrated 
schools  aloDg  with  compensatory  education. 

Lobbying  for  a  piece  of  federally  owned  property  to  be  retained  for  educa- 
tional use  rather  than  to  be  rented  for  a  foundry.  This  piece  of  property  was 
in  a  target  area  wherji  there  was  a  seri-jus  shortage  of  space  and  can  be  used 
for  Title  I  classrooms. 

We  jilso  were  sueceasfidMn  getting  tlie  School  Department  to  change  a  direc- 
tive which  said  thut  only  one  certain  regulation  uniform  could  be  used  for 
gym.  Since  this  uniform  was  very  expensive  and  placed  a  burden  on  j)oor 
Ifeople,  we  asked  that  the  rule  be  changed  so  that  any  aprroprinte  gym  clothes 
couU'  be  woni  and  this  was  done. 

Tin  re  wns  a  dispute  with  the  School  Department  concerning  the  salary  of 
a  PAG  consultant.  The  School  Gommlttce  approved  tho-  lignre  the  PAG  re- 
<7ue.sted.  Tho  above  shows  that  with  ii  strong  working  group  of  parents  many 
good  things  can  be  dcme  for  the  children  and  the  schools  and  none  of  this  will 
j>e  done  with  revenue  slmring. 

In  Rpringheld,  we  are  most  fortunate  to  have  had  offered  to  us  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mrtssnchusetts  School  of  Education  a  series  of  semimirs  on  subjects 
of  cmicern  to  parent  advisory  council  member.s.  ^ 

The  T University  of  Massachn.setts  is  community  oriented  and  for  the  pust 
frw  years  has  liad  n  University  Year  for  Action  program  where  students  spend 

yrar  working  for  various  agencies  and  still  receive  credit.  Joseph  Ga.sey  spent 
last  year  with  Neighborhood  Legal  Serv{?es  and  became  involved  with  PAC. 
lie  saw  then  <^hftt  parents  needed  much  more  knowledge  and  training  than 
was  h(»ing  pn>vlded  by  either  the  LEA  or  SEA.  In  September  when  he  returned 
to  tho  i;nivers-ity  he  kopt  PAG  in  mind. 

lie  started  working  on"  setting  up  a  resources  center  for  local  PACs,  but  ai- 
tlioujch  the  school  backed  him.  there  were  no  funds  available.  He  is  .still  working 
tiiwnrd  the  fuudiujr  of  i  crnter.  but  in  the  menntime  has  started  those  courses 
t'i  ho^p  parents  nndorshind  tho  educational  proces.«=o.s. 

Thcsi.^  classes  are  given  free  by  professors  on  the  facuHy  who  travel  thirty 
miles  to  ttach  for  an  hour  and  answer  cpiestions  and  discu.s.s  their  topic  for 
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another  hour.  Tliey  are  provided  on  a  weekly  basis  to  the  PAC  and  other  in- 
terested Title  I  i)urents. 

There  have  been  three  to  date:  the  first  was  on  the  new  Massachusetts 
Biiingual  Act  and  explained  the  legislation,  the  reasons  for  its  enactment,  and 
the  method  for  implementing  it* 

The  second  was  on  reading  programs  and  we  were  taught  what  makes  a  good 
reading  program  and  what  parents  could  do  to  improve  reading  programs  in 
our  seiiools. 

The  third  covcrad  urban  education  and  the  training  of  teachers  for  urban 
classrooms.  There  were  six  members  of  the  Urban  Education  Center  and  because 
of  the r  grtat  interest  and  time  spent  on  discussion  we  could  not  finish  iu  the 
two  hours  and  all  six  people  agreed  to  return  for  another  session. 

Future  seminars  include  Basics  o>£.  Evaluation,  Planning  of  Programs,  Title  I. 
legislation,  and  comparability. 

We  feel  this  is  extremely  valuable  because  as  we  are  gaining  knowledge  we 
are  also  gaining  confidence  so  that  in  making  recommendations  concerning  the 
unmet  needs  of  our  children,  we  are  working  from  the  advantage  of  backing 
our  knowledge  of  our  children  not  only  with  common  sense  and  grass  roots 
ideas,  but  with  educational  expertise  as  well. 

TAKEN  FROM  PABAPKOFESBIONAL  HAKDBOOK  ON  EDUCATION  IN  SPUIXQFIELD,  PKK- 
PABED  BY  WILLIAM  F.  MALLOY,  ATTORNEY  AT  LAW,  NEIGnBOlllIOOU  LLQAL  SEItVIOES, 
Ii\C.,  AUGUST  1, 

Xoveraber  19,  1970 — John  Sullivan  called  a  meeting  cf  local  x^overty  agencies 
as  required  by  Guideline  II  of  new.  Massachusetts  Title  I  Gnlaelinea,  Elec- 
tion procedures  were  formulated,  biit.no  other  involvement  encouraged. 

December,  1970- January,  1971— Elections  of 'Title  I  parents  were  h el (1  from 
four  (4)  areas.  A  Systems- Wide  PAC  was  elected  from  the  four  (4)  local 
area  councils.  A  total  of  eighty-one  (81)  people  were  involved. 

January,  1971-June,  1971 — Mr.  Sullivan  controlled  the  PACs.  The  program 
package  for  1971-1072,  was  approved  and  signed  by  the  System- Wide  Coun- 
cil Chairwonmn. 

Juno,  1971 — Trudy  Newble  spearlieads  organizing  Title  I  parents.  Members  of 
the  State-Wide  Title  I  Task  Force  met  with  members  Of  the  Springfield 
*    PAC.  The  group  called  itself  EPAC,  tlie  Emergency  Parent's  Advisory 
Couneih 

August,  1971 — Four  (4)  EPAC  members  filed  a  letter  listing  complaints  about 
the  Springfield  Title  I  Program : 

1.  Elect' on  procedure 

2.  Pui  cti'^n  of  the  PAC 

3.  U\ck  of  local  poverty  agency  involvement  in  the  election 

4.  Lack  of  documentation  for  programs,  and 

5.  lack  of  budget  documentation 

September,  1972— All  Title  I  funds  withheld  for  two  <2)  weeks  of  the  new 
sdiool  year  luitil  provisional  approval  is  given  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education.  A  more  detailed  complaint  was  filed  on  September  3,  by  EPAC 
members  asking  that  new  elections  not  be  held  until  better  methods  were 
assured  and  Title  I  schools  were  properly  identified.  PAC  members  went 
to  Hoston  but  were  not  able  to  see  Commissioner  Sullivan.  Robert  Jeffreys 
of  SEA  holds  o))en  meeting  in  Sprinfield  on  Title  I  complaints. 

OctoV)or-Dect*mbei%  1071 — October  14, 1071,  Federal  Guidelines  put  into  efCeet  on 
parental  involvement.  Clothing  program  request  rejc^'^^d.  No  formal  answers 
received  on  complaints. 

January,  1972 — Jolni  snllivan  ran  new  elections  without  any  response  to  EPAC 
requests.  EVAC  UL-^mbers  protested.  Finally,  the  State  Department  held  a 
hearing  in  rfpringfilcld.  - 

February-March,  1972 — All  the  EPAC  membei*s  are  elected  to  the  PAC  System- 
Wide  and  control  the  vote*  On  March  17,  1972,  a  letter  is  sent  to  Dr.  Beady 
enumerating  findings  by  the  SEA.  Clothing  program  started. 

April-May,  1972 — Dr.  Deady  answers  State  Department  letter.  1972  Summer 
Program  pushed  through  School  Committee  without  PAC  Chairwoman  a 
signature. 

April  22,  1972 — Bill  Anderson  of  Wilmington  Title  I  PAC  holds  an  nil  day  con- 
ference on  Title  I  consultant  funds.  Twenty-eight  (2S)  demands  were  dis- 
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cussed.  John  Sullivan  then  distributed  tnese  requests  to  principals,  etc., 
before  the  System-Wide  PAC  has  had  a  chance  to  refine  them. 

3Iay  5,  1972 — Letter  sent  to  Dr.  Deady  si)€cifying  complaints  in  this  year's 
program.  System- Wide  PAC  refused  to  sign  Title  I  package.  PAC  had  meet- 
ing With  Dr,  Deady  and  discussed  the  lack  of  involvement  of  the  PAC  in 
development,  evaluation,  and  discussion  of  Title  I  Programs.  The  lack  of 
technical  assistance  was  also  raised. 

June  8,  1972— Dr.  Deady  informed  the  School  Committee  lie  would  ask  them 
to  approve- Title  I  Program  with  or.  without  PAC"  sign-off. 

June  9,  1972 — Appeal  sent  to  Commissioner  Sullivan. 

June  22,  1972— Title  I  package  signed  by  PAC  after  obtaining  input  on  new 

Title  I  i)Ositions.  School  Committee  approved  programs. 
July,  1972 — PAC  Committees  on  By-Laws  and  elections  active  in  defining  future 

role  of  PAC. 

Page  13  and  14  are  included  to  show  tliot  parent  involvement  did  not  come 
easy  anci  will  be  one  of  the  first  guidelines  to  be  done  away  with  if  federal  aid 
conies  in  the  form  of  revenue  sharing. 

HOW  CAN  TITLE  I  BE  IMPROVED 

Improved  teacher  train'mg  to  assured  sensitivity  toward  the  cliild. 

At  one  of  the  aemluars  for  parents  given  by  the  University  of  Mass.  profes- 
sors we  learned  the  following  from  Mr.  Dick  Shea  who  spoke  to  iis  about  suc- 
cessful reading  programs.  There  was  a  study  to  find  schools  with  successful 
reading  programs.  The  criteria  was  that  the  school  had  to  be  in  a  large  city, 
and  it  had  to  be  a  poor  school  both  by  free  lunch  figures  and  high  per-Centages 
of  welfare.  There  were  four  schools  found  that  showed  by  third  grade  the 
average  child  was  reading  at  grade  level  and  had  very  few  failures.  The  fol- 
lowing variables  were  used  to  see  what  was  happening  in  these  scliools. 

1.  Physical  Facility 

2.  Class  Size 

3.  Quality  of  teachers 

4.  If  the  children  attended  pre-school 

5.  Methods  and  Materials 

6.  Grouping  practices 

/*.  Ethnic  background  of  teachers 

8.  Strongly  emphasized  reading  program 

0.  Additional  reading  personnel 

10.  Individual  diagnosis 

11.  Expectation  of  the  children  by  teacher 

12.  Emphasizes  phonics 

13.  Leadership  role  of  principal. 

The  three  factors  found  in  all  the  successful  programs  were  teacliers  expecta- 
tion of  the  children,  leadership  role  of  the  principal,  and  strongly  emphasized 
reading.  What  this  seems  to  prove  is  the  self-fulfilling  prophesy  where  a, child 
will  do  what  is  expected  of  him,  and  in  too  m^iny  cases  teachers  either  tii rough 
racism  or  pity  do  not  expect  the  target  area  oJiild  capable  of  learning  and  there-' 
lore,  til  child  does  not  learn.  This  must  be  changed  so  that  each  child  is  treated 
as  an  individual  who  is  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  learn. 

This  could  be  done  if  Title  I  continues  on  a  categorical  basis. 

SUCCESSFUL  PROGRAMS 

SASST  Prep  8cliool 

Si  ssi  which  stands  for  Street  Academy  Systems  of  Springfield,  Inc.  is  an 
alternative  .school  which  has  just  been  funded  by  Title  I  funds.  Tlii.s  caine  about 
because  the  PAC  decided  drop-out  prevention  was  a  high  priority  and  the 
Scliool  Committee  agreed.  This  school  gives  visible  proof  that  compensatory 
education  does  work. 

The  majority  of  students  had  dropped  out  of  public  schools.  Many  spent  their 
oleiuentary  years  in  "special  education"  classes.  As  a  rule  they  were  completely  . 
^  turned  of£  to  school  until  entering  Sassi.  Sassi's  belief  Is  The  human  potential 
of  many  Greater  Springfield  youth,  which  is  being  ignored  or  wasted,  can  I)e 
made  productive  and  self-resjiecting  in  a  specifically  designed  educational  en- 
vironment for  college  entrance  and  communications  training. 

We  are  proud  to  have  been  the  tool  through  w?iicli  Sassi  could  continue  witli 
Q   their  success  pattern.  ^ 
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ANDY  CAN  MAKE  IT — NOW 

By  Brian  LaOoucenr,  Republican  Staff 
Andrew  C.  Rucks  tliinks  he  can  make  it  now. 

A  year  ago  hi*  wasn't  so  sure  a  black  youth  cuMld  advance  in  today's  society. 
He  has  now  cliangod  his  mind. 

His  iirst  advance  was  ninda  this  wetk  In  the  Winchester  Square  Branch 
Library,  where  three  paintings  and  two  jioenis  he  create<l  are  on  display. 

Rncks,  IS*  lives  nt  125  Sherman  St.,  Springfield. 

Last  year  he  attended  Classical  Hi^h  School,  decided  to  Oidn't  .like  it,  and 
transferred  to  Technical  Higli  School. 

His  attendance  at  that  scho.'^I  ended  in  January  when  }ie  quit  because  he 
didn't  think  he  Was  "getting  anywhere." 

Rucks  said  he  "heard  good  things'*  about  Sassi  Preparatory  School,  went 
down  and  looked  it  over,  decided  he  liked  it,  and  enrolled. 

At  Sassi  he  was  encournged  to  write,  sonietliing  he  says  wasn't  done  in  public 
school  becini«e  his  attitudes  "might  be  a  little  radical." 

He  took  art- as  an  elective  at  Sassi  and  completed  the  three  paintings  in  two 
months.  ^ 

While  returning  home  with  his  third  painting,  he  stopped  in  at  the  "Winchester 
Square  Library,  where  the  art  work  caught  the  eye  of  a  librarian. 

Rucks  was  asked  if  lie  had  any  more  at  home.  He  did  and  it  was  suggested 
he  set  up  a  disphiy  of  painting  and  poetry. 

One  of  the  paiuthigs  depicts  the  head  of  a  black  youth  overlooking  a  scale,  on 
which  are  balanceicl  ^'education'*  and  a  hypodermic  needle.  There  is  large  ques- 
tion mark  in  the  center  of  the  work. 

A  poem  on  display,  entitled  *'Reincamatiou,"  includes  some  of  the  young 
man's  thoughts  which  came  to  him  after  a  sleepless  night. 

Rucks  doesn't  limit  his  writing  to  iKJetry. 

He  is  currently  in  the  process  of  writing  an  aiitobiography  called  '*Life'* 
and  a  collection  of  essays,  jwetry,  and  short  stories  called  "Thoughts." 

Rucks  will  attend  liapipshire  College,  next  fall,  where  he  plans  to  enter  the 
premedieal  program,  and  later  continue  liis  studies  and  become  a  doctor. 

The  decision  to  enter  this  field  was  made  on  several  basis,  he  said. 

The  first  is  that  he  has  always  liked  matli  and  science. 

The  second  is  that  his  brief  tenure  at  Sassi  Prep  changed  his  attitudes  on 
future  limits  because  of  Iiis  race. 

The  third  renson  was  some  friends  of  his  brother,  who  graduated  from  col- 
lege this  spring.  .«?hov;iug  him  that  blacks  "really  can  make  it  now." 

Bucks  feels  he  can  make  it,  too.. 
.  Now. 

We  have  two  reading  clinics  which  ;tre  ho\ised  in  our  Boys*  and  Girls*  clubs. 
Tliese  are  nm  on  a  regular  scliool  day  s«  hedule  but  students  with  severe  reading 
<]ifficnlt2es  are  tninsf erred  from  their  regular  school  to  the  clinics.  Since  the 
pools  are  available  tlie  children  svrim  three  times  a  week,  and  also  use  the 
gyms. 

There  is  strong  emphasis  on  reading,  but  all  subjects  are  taught  so  the  child 
Will  have  an  under.standing  ou  all  parts  of  the  curriculum  when  he  returns  to 
his  regain r  class. 

•  The  ratio  of  children  to  staff  is  small,  and  the  atmosphere  is  relaxed.  This 
program  has  hpcn  evaluated  well  both  in  terms  of  skills  acquired,  plus  the 
chiidrens  attf- fdes  towai-d  school  and  learning  have  improved. 

IXfPORTANCK  OF  STATE  INVOLVEI^IENT  IN  FEDERAL  AID 

State  control  of  federal  funds  should  remain.  When  a  problem  arises  it  is 
much  easier  to  locate  a  state  official  and  to  get  the  problem  solved  than  it 
wotdd  be  to  go  to  the  fe^leral  government.  The  state  understands  the  LEAs 
and  their  needs  and  are  in  a  much  better  position  to  supervise  operations  and 
oversee  the  loinls.  If  a  further  proHlojn  arises,  the  federal  government  is  istill 
t'oere,"  but  to  have  to  bring  eveiT  problem  to  this  level  would  leave  the  local 
community  with  no  accountability  of  administrators  at  all.  This  is  another 
reason  why  Title  I  should  remain  ou  the  same  categorical  basis. 

ONE  LAST  ARGtJEMENT  FOR  CATEGORICAL  AID  ^. 

Our  State  Parent  Advisory  Council  Chairwoman  wanted  to  locnte  all  projects 
wliloh  had  been  taken  over  by  the  local  districts,  but  none  of  the  Jiiembers 
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cmild  name  even  one,  aiul  we  realize  that  no  projects  will  -be  continued  under 
educational  reveniie  sharing, 

Mr.  FoHD.  I  would  like  to  observe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  after  being: 
on  tliis  committee  for  a  litfcle  over  8  yeai-s,  I  have  finally  packed  it 
tlio  way  I  would  like  to,  and  I  wish  w^e  could  call  on  a  vote  on  the- 
bill  right  now,  and  I  think  we  would  pass  it  .  [  Api^lause.] 

We  will  hear  from  Mrs,  Stalford,  from  Nashville,  Tcnn. 

STATEMENTS  OP  PANEL  IH,  CONSISTING  OF:  NELLIE  STAFFORD,. 
NASHVILLE,  TENN.;  ANN  BAILEY,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.;  AND- 
MRS.  GEORGE  TWAITS,  TACOMA,  WASH. 

Mrs.  Stafford.  Thank  you.  I  thank  you  for  inviting  nic  here.  I 
am  Mrs.  Nellie  Stafford,  vice  chairman  of  the  Parents'  Advisory 
Committee,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

I  undei-stand  the  decision  which  Congi-ess  has  to  make  this  year- 
as  to  whether  to  continue  title  I  as  a  special  pi-ogram  for  a  special, 
category  of  children  who  have  particular  needs  or  to  adopt  a  pL^n 
of  re^^enue  sharing  shared      the  admini.stvation  of  each  indiviauaV 
State. 

After  careful  consideration,  I  wish  to  advise  the  members  of  this 
honorable  body  that  the  members  of  the  title  I  advisory  committee' 
in  Nashville  strongly  recommend  that  title  I  be  continued  as  a. 
categorical  program  to  meet  the  needs.of  educationally  disadvantaged, 
children.  . 

Wc  make  this  recommendation  for  the,  following  reasons.  No.  1,. 
title  I  has  been  to  meet  special  education  needs  for  children  from-: 
low-income  families  in  an  effort  to  provide  equal  education  for  all; 
children. 

Revenue  sharing  as  I  understand  it  would  provide  a  lump  sum; 
amount  to  the  State  for  educational  puijpbses,  but  with  no  mandate 
as  to  how  tliis  is  to  be  spent.  The  children  who  need  these  special- 
programs  in  order  to  have  a  fair  chance  to  succeed  in  school  today,, 
are  their  parents,  who  have,  no  strong  lobbyists  to  press  State  legisla- 
ture or  State  houses,  to  recognize  and  provide  for  these  needs. 

Furthermore,  the  present  title  I  guidelines  create  a  standard" 
priority  on  providing  for  special  needs  of  poor  children  throughout- 
this  Nation.  Poor  children  in  all  States  enter  public  school  witlx- 
language  deficiencies,  medical  and  dental  problems,  and  low  self-  " 
image  tliat  causes  poor  motivation. 

All  of  these  contribute  to  a  cycle  of  failure  throughout  their  lives- 
unless  highly  specialized  programs  and  personnel  are  provided  early  - 
in  their  school  year.  Title  1  in  its  7  j^ears  of  existence  has  begun 
to  meet  the  needs  of  some  of  the  Nation's  poor  children. 

If  this  program  is  not  extended  this  year,  tlie  continuity  of  these- 
programs  for  poor  children  will  end  in  some  States  forever  or  for^ 
a  j^ear  or  possibly  as  long  as  it  takes  to  establisJ^  a  new  itivenue' 
sharing  program.  • 

Title  I  is  an  attempt  to  meet  needs  that  have  been  created  through 
a  generation  of  poverty.  To  withhold  these  programs  from  poor 
children  for  1  day  would  be  turning  our  backs  on  an  investment  in 
the  Nation's  greatest  resources,  education  of  our  children, 
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Title  I  has  made  nn  effort  to  involve  parents  in  the  odncatioii  of 
their  children.  Oliildroii  gain  a'positive  attitude  toward  school  wJien 
their  parents  take  an  active  interest  in  their  schooling. 

Tins  enconrages  cliildren  to  learn  and  achieve  in  school  and  not 
to  drop  ont.  Since  1971,  parent  involvement  has  been  a  requirement 
in  title  I  programs.  Many  parent  committees  are  beginning  to 
imdcrstand  their  input  ijito  tliis  program. 

Parents  are  very  aware  of  tlic  particular  need  of  their  children. 
By  sharing  this  knowledge,  they  can  help  the  title  I  program  better 
meet  these  needs, 

Consejinently,  all  supportive  teacliers  now  in  our  area  are  working 
on  reading  programs'  ratlier  than  diversified  activities.  The  end  of 
title  I  would  dissolve  this  structured  line  of  communication  between 
schools  and  j^arents  and  destroy  many  benefits  for  poor  children  in 
having  their  parents  directly  involved  in  their  education. 

The  parent  adi^isory  committee  is  not  alone  in  its  concern  that 
title  I  be  continued  a.s  a  categorical  prograrn.  I  submit  the  following 
letters  and  statements  of  school  adiiiinistration  organizations,  princi- 
pals, and  teacliers  and  supportive  services  personnel  of  the  Meti*o- 
politan  Nashville  area. 

As  a  mother  of  10  kids,  7  in  the  Metropolitan  Nashville  school 
system,  I  strongly  say  support  title  I  of  H.li.  09.  [Applause,] 

Mr.  Ford.  Let  the  record  show  that  we  have  just  heard  from  an 
expert. 

Mrs.  Ann  Bftiley,  Springfield? 

Mrs.  Bailey.  I\Iy  name  is  Ann  Bailey.  I  am  from  Springfield, 
Mass.  Wg  have  here  over  2,600  signatures  which  we  got  through 
liaving  a  title  I  day  and  we  had  everyone  sign  it  that  is  interested 
in  title  I. 

Mr,  Ford.  You  are  in  Congressman  Boland's  district? 
Mrs.  Batlet.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ford.  You  ought  to  know  he  is  one  of  the  strongest  sup- 
porters for  more  money  for  education  that  we  have  in  the  Congress. 

Mi-sr^  BATLi:r.  Back  home  we  have  bumper  stickers  which  say, 
**'Don't  blame  me,  I  am  from  Massachusetts,"  I  reallj  do  not  think 
wo  have  to  blame  anyone,  I  think  th(iro,  is  a  basic  difference  hi  the 
term  "educationally  disadvantaged." 

We  do  not  feel  otn*  children  are  educationally  disadvantaged.  Wc 
lielieve  they  attend  schools  that  ai-e  educatiolially  disadvantaged, 
^Applause,] 

Wo  believe  categorical  aid  will  do  the  greatest  good.  These  two 
words  are  quality  educatioji,  I  sat  through  6  hours  of  the  State  racial 
•balance  hearing,*^  and  I  heard  opponents  of  the  bill  repeathig  oyer 
•and  over  "quality  education." 

'  These  people  would  not  be  convinced  that  true  title  I  children  are 
not  receiving  quality  education  in  poor  scliools.  If  concentrated  title 
I  f :mds  can  change' this,  if  administrators  and  their  people  say  that 
.qiiality  education  is  the  answer,  then  title  I  money  is  provided/ y 

When  we  waste  our  children's  educational  years,  the  human. being 
is  still  here.  If  he  does  not  have  skills  and  attitudes  to  serve  as  a 
productive  person,  then  we  have  an  uhderproductive. person  and  all 
of  these  things  will  cost  us  more  than  our  expenditure  for  the  grow- 
ing years. 
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If  tljc  idea  is  to  Iielp  tlmse  in  need,  tlien  we  slionld  earmark  flic 
funds  in  a  special  way.  We  cannot  continue  to  waste  our  children 
and  condemn  tlieni  to  a  life  of  poverty  and  survive  as  a  Nation. 

We  can  no  longer  classify  our  children  as  those  woi  tli  saving  com- 
pared to  those  wlio  cannot  learn.  Ail  of  our  children  arc  born  witli 
a  natural  desire  to  leani  and  gain  skills.  Children  too  soon  discover 
scliools  do  not  want  them,  and  they  become  bitter  because  they  feel 
they  have  been  sentenced  to  failure. 

As  they  grow  to  adulthood  physically,  neither  they  or  the  schools 
i-ealize  that  it  is  not  the  children  who  have  failed,  but  the  schools 
who  have  failed  them.  Our  entire  basic  attitude  has  to  change  so 
as  to  accept  those  who  do  not  fit  into  middle  class  cogs  of  conformity. 

Eacli  child  must  be  accepted  as  an  individual  who  wants  to  learn 
even  though  he  comes  to  school  with  different  life  style*  More  tliaii 
acceptance,  these  differences  must  be  respected  and  used  as  part  of  the 
children's  learning  experiences. 

The  administration  would  have  us  believe  that  title  I  has  not 
worked.  We  must  look  into  the  reasons.  Title  I  and  the  entire  ESEA 
Act  has  never  been  fully  funded.  Much  of  the  money  has  not  been 
used  directly  for  intended  recipients.  One  good  example  is  tlie  Presi- 
dent's own  National  Advisoi-y  Council  for  Educationally  Disad- 
vantaged Children. 

These  are  members  appointed  by  the  President  and  they  have 
a  full  staff,  and  they  meet  once  a  month  paid  for  by  taxpayers  money. 

There  are  no  parents  on  this  committee,  and  yet  parents  cannot 
get  enough  money  for  training,  and  we  are  the  ones  making  the 
programs  and  they  only  make  a  I'eporfc  once  a  year.  Teacliei^  have 
notocen  properly  trained  or  retrained.  Parents  have  not  been  trained 
There  is  a  strongly  held  belief  that  our  children  are  unable  to  learn. 

Teacher  training  would  do  much  to  improve  the  success  ratio.  If 
attitudes  make  the  difference,  training  should  be  focused  on  attitudes. 
It  has  been  sho>vn  that  poor  minority  children  are  not  performing 
because  of  the  classroom  and  individual  teachers. 

Children  expectation  is  vital  for  learning.  We  must  be  in  the 
classroom  and  find  out  what  is  happening,  and  retraining  our 
teachers — there  must  be  accountability.  The  teacher  must  have  to 
meet  performance  criteria.  We  must  start  concentrating  our  funds 
in  a  niucli  stricter  way,  and  this  is  just  my  opinion  that  instead  of 
just  giving  it  to  every  single  district,  you  should  take  the  poorest 
districts  within  a  State  as  well  as  the  j^oorest  schools  within  that 
district^  and  this  way  yon  would  be  helping  the  kids  by  not  spread- 
ing out  the  m  ney  too  thin* 

In  Springfield,  one  of  our  successes  has  been  parent  involvement. 
One  thing  that  the  parent  advisory  council  did  was  we  had  a  cloth- 
ing program,  and  we  were  having  a  lot  of  trouble  getting  it  funded. 
But  we  got  it  funded  by  title  I  by  showing  the  school  cor^mittee 
that  they  had  just  passed  a  horseback  riding  program  for  affluent 
children. 

This  was  needed  not  only  for  self-image,  but  we  had  ma:ty 
cliildren  coming  f  rom  Puerto  Rico  witli  no  clothes.  Another  one  is, 
we  are  assisting  Spanish-speaking  counselors,  because  we  counsel 
Spanish-speaking  children  thrbugh  interpreters. 
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This  does  not  work  out  too  well.  Aiiotlicr  thing  paients  did,  we 
found  out  tliat  4-3'oar-olds  attendin*;:  pi'oscliool  were  crossing  tlie 
jujiin  street,  and  we  took  action  to*co)*rect  that  sitiur^ion.  None  of 
these  things  would  be  done  witliont  title  I  advisory  coimcil  because 
pai'cnts  would  not  have  anything  to  stand  behind. 

Another  thijig  we  have  done  is  fund  an  SASSI  prep  school  which 
is  a  dropout  scliool.  We  can  see  how  ma})y  of  our  children  do  want 
to  drop  out  of  public  scliools  and  through  this,  we  went  to  the 
scliool  cornniittce  and  told  them  there  was  a  need  for  this  alternative 
education,  and  this  was  funded  [applause]. 

Ifr.  FoRu.  You  coine  from  an  area  tliat  has  another  outstanding' 
example  of  wluit  might  happen  if  wc  went  to  revenue  sharing  and 
gave  money  to  the  States.  After  several  years  of  fighthig  with  a 
Jiumbei'  of  States,  wc  thought  we  had  changed  the  Federal  law  so  it 
was  imi)ossible  for  the  State  to  take  Federal  money  away  from  a 
scliool  district  on  impact  aid. 

I  believe  tliere  is  a  coiu't  case  n^^v  pending  involving  Chicopee, 
and  that  is  close  to  you,  wJtcrc.  after  all  of  tliis  effort  by  the  Con- 
gress for  a  mnnber  of  years,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  they 
found  a  w^ay  to  take  into  account  when  disti'ibuting  the  money  back 
to  the  schools  from  State  rcsoui'ces  the  Federal  money  that  we  send 
by  impact  aid.  If  that  is  what  your  State  would  do  if  we  sent  reve- 
nue sharing,  it  is  a  pretty  good' chance  it  is  not  going  to  get  to  either 
Chicopee  or  Sprinfield. 

The  next  one  would  be  Mrs.  George  Twaits,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Mrs.  TwATTSe  I  am  ^Irs.  George  A.  Twaits,  Tacoma,  Wash.  I  am 
the  chairman  of  the  title  I  Parent  Advisory  Council. 

We  have  34:,000  students  enrolled  in  our  public  schools  in  Tacoma. 
We  have  2,177  students  participating  in  the  enrichment  program, 
our  parent  advisory  council  ci^nsists  of  32  members;  6  are  commu- 
nity representatives,  4:  are  fr)m  private  schools,  and  22  are  from 
public  scliools. 

Our  parent  advisory  council  has  existed  since  1967.  But  only  in 
the  last  year  have  we  been  about  forming  school-based  advisory 
councils  at  eacli  one  of  our  title  I  schools.  We  have  concentrated  our 
fimds  in  kindergarten  through  the  third  grade. 

We  believe  by  meeting  the  youngsters  needs  in  the  early  years^ 
there  will  be  less  need  for  extra  help  hi  later  years.  Wc  are  very 
concerned  in  Tacoma  about  the  future  of  title  I.  Because  of  2ixv  title- 
I  program,  we  have  found  our  children  are  achieving  better  academi- 
cally. 

They  are  more  able  to  cope  with  problems  and  respond  better  to- 
the  world  about  them.  An  elementary  school  that  was  previously 
,  hairing  ministers  vohuiteer  to  patrol  hallways  are  now  having  chil- 
dren move  freely  from  classroom  to  classroom. 

In  our  scliool,  which  has  the  highest  concentration  of  low -income 
childrai  -in  our  district  and  previously  had  the  most  depressed 
enrollment  as  well,  we  find  the  children  anxious  to  please  and  relate 
to  adults  and  to  ^dier  students,  and  the  staff  is  continually  measur- 
ing the  behavior  of  children  and  seeking  ways  to  better  the  atmos- 
phere. 
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Anotlipr  one  of  our  sdiools  which  is  located  in  our  predominnntly 
i)1ack  coniinunity  hiid  a  very  intcrestin^r  tliin^j:  happen.  Cliildrcn 
\vtM*e  a.slced  G  yeiU's  ago  to  draw  a  color  picture  ol'  themselves.  All 
cliildreii  colored  white  faces. 

Now,  after  a  program  that  is  concerned  \vith  the  effective- area  as 
well  as  the  co<rnitive,  black  children  color  themselves  black. 

These  are  jnst  a  few  examples  of  our  man)'  successes,  I  feel  that 
they  have  come  about  because  of  the  extra  help  tliat  title  I  has 
brou^jlit  to  our  low-income  schools.  Reading  teachers,  counselors, 
social  workers,  nurses,  and  primary  enrichment  teachers  have  been 
able  to  zero  in  on  needs  of  individual  schools  and  Iiave  boon  able  to 
work  with  and  support  the  staff  that  M^as  already  in  that  building. 

]Many  of  the  staff  members  had  become  very  discouraged-  They 
.needed  to  be  rcmotivated,  supported,  and  encouraged.  They  also 
needed  to  bo  more  aware  of  their  attitudes  and  responses  to  oliildren 
and  parents. 

There  is  a  need  for  teachers  to  be  made  accoimtable,  I  believe 
tliere  are  very  few  nonlearncrs  in  our  society,  only  inadeqnatcrteach- 
ing  methods.  It  is  important  that  school  districts  continue  to  be 
accountable  for  money  they  receive.  With  evaluating,  auditing,  and 
comparability  reports,  a  monrtorin<r  system  is  talcing  place  in  title  I, 

It,  of  course, -is  not  perfect,  and  does  need  to  be  improved.  If  the 
government  is  sei'ious  about  helping  educationally-deprived  children 
from  low-incomo  areas,  the  money  must  continue  to  be  earmarked 
for  these  children  with  a  lot  of  strings  attached. 

We  keep  hearing  scuttle  butt  about  education  revenue  sharing.  No 
one  I  have  spoken  to  supports  revenue  sharing  of  any  Ivind,  If  this 
money  comes  to  school  districts  without  guidelines,  regulations,  and 
a  monitoring  procedure,  it  will  be  used  to  keep  the  children  hi  our 
more  aflluent  schools,  , 

Tr?  Tacoma,  parent  committees  and  scliool  board  members  and  city 
gr  ^-imeut  come  from  the  well-to-do  part  of  the  city.  Poor  people 
do  not  have  the  time,  money,  nor.  opportunity  to  run  campaigns  and 
win  elections. 

Title  I,  ITeadstart  and  FoI]o^V-Througi^  jiave  finally  given  poor 
parents  a  voice  in  the  community.  We  also  fiiul  tlu'ougliont  our 
Nation  a  ^rreat  deal  of  apatliy  on  the  pari;  of  our  communities  where 
education  is  concenie'L 

•The  or^y  time  Ave  have  a  voice  is  when  it  is  time  to  vote  for  spe- 
cia^Jevies,  This  has  come  about  because  of  educators'  willingness  to 
include  parents  in  the  decisionnraldng  process. 

We  have  had  administrators  tell  us  that  they  have  gone  to  school 
for  a  numb^ih^pf  years  to  receive  their  training,  aiiid  they  know  what 
is  best  for  our  children.  We  have?  been  told  we  have.no  business  in 
their  schools  Celling  them  what  to  do  with  tht^e  kinds  of  kids, 

I  cannot  begin  to  tell  you  how  mucli  the  rules  and  regulations, 
part  llG,17(o)  of  the  regulations  of  I'yfl  have  helped  parents.'  \Vo 
are  finally''  able  to  be  involved  in  the  plaiming,  development  opera- 
tion ?.Md  evaluation  of  the  project, 

-  This,  of  course,  is  a  benefit  to  the  Government,  becaiise  we  can 
keep^  an  eye  on  what  is  happening  at  the  local  leveL  We  are  the  best 
monitors  j^'ou  will  ever  have.  In  Tacoma,  we  have  parents  writing 
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proposals,^  wi^itiiifr  the  applications,  publishing  a  newsletter,  develop- 
h\<x  criteria  for  prospeetn^e  staff  niembors,  condiictinir  trainin<2:  ses- 
sions for  teachers,  developin<2:  parent  frrievanoe  procedures,  planning 
the  bndget,^  volunteering  in  the  classroom,  negotiating  with  adminis- 
trators^ reviewing  test  results,  and  evaluating  the  program. 

Recently  17  of  our  parents  spent  a  week  evaluating  21  title  I 
schools.  We  compiled  40  rec<^nunendations  for  changes  in  the  pro- 
gram-for  next  year.  We  will  soon  be^ih  to  ncfjjotiatc  on  these  recom- 
mendations. 

We  are  very  proud  of  oia*  desegregation  plan,  in  Tacoma  which 
came  about  with  the  help  of  parents  and  tlie  comjnuiiity.  Tlie  par- 
ents saw  a  need  and  the  parent  advisory  connnittee  bused  out 
target  area  eligible  children  before  the  district  did.  We  insisted  that 
the  law  be  followed. 

We  now  have  eligible  bused  out  cliildren  being  served  in  six 
schools.  We  have  seen  a  number  of  things  which  are  (juestionable, 
and  because  of  .  our  insistence  and  AvilUngncss  to  negotiate  we  arc 
bringing  about  changes. 

I  cannot  emphasize  enough  the  importance  of  the  parents  advi- 
sory committee.  We  have  the  necessary  energies,  desires,  a?id  the 
rea.sons  for  title  I  to  work.  Kemcmber  it  is  our  children  involved. 

Title  I  is  fulfilling  two  needs.  One,  the  need  of  children,  and 
.second,  the  need  of  low-income  parents  to  be  meaningfully  involved 
in  our  child's  educational  program.  The  parents  arc  also  meeting  the 
need,  the  Government's  need  for  an  on-gomg  monitoring  sj^stem. 

I  have  mentioned  that  we  have  concentrated  our  funds.  We  spend 
no  money  in  secondary  and  no  money  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
grades.  This  was  a  difficult  decision  to  be  made. 

We  see  many  needs  in  these  other  nine  grade  levds.  Because  of  the 
mobility  of  our  society,  we  have  many  children  in  these  upper  grade 
levels  who  have  not  beeri  involved  in  the  primary  eiirichment  pro- 
gram. 

We  are  in  need  of  four  times;  as  much  money,  because  we  are  not 
able  to  effectively  serve  75  percent  of  the  eli«rible  boys  and  girls.  We 
stroiigly  support  the  continuation  of  title  -  funds  for  target  area 
Jow-mcome  children,  and.  we  are  hopeful  that  continuation  will  be 
fully  funded.  , 

 Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  be  heard.  [A  pplausiR.] 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 

We  will  move  on  to  th©  panel,  which  consists  of  Mi-s.  Nanc  * 
Mosca,  Baltnnore,  Md.;  Mrs  Rita  Zc;        T^s  Angeles,  Calif.:  Mr 
Jim  Rielly,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa;  Ms.'  Dotson,  Yovmgstowu, 

Ohio;  Mrs.  Jacqueline  WHliams,  ColiVHib SC.;  and  Mrs.  Leroy 
Wymore,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 

[The  prepared  statements  referred  to  follow :] 

Statement  OP  Mns.  Nancy  Mosca,  CHAiBWosrAN,  Title  I,  ESEA  Parent 
Advisory  Ooukch,  Baltimore,  Mi>. 

I  am  Nancy  Mctja,  Chairwoman  for  the  Title  I,  ESEA  Parent  Advisory 
Council  for  Baltimore  County. 

I  am  here  today  to  help  children.  What  Title  I  has  meant  to  the  children 
and  the  parents  in  Baltimore  County  is  invaluable  and  Jmraea«urable.  Even 
the  remote  thought  of  the  elimination  of  Title  I  would  be  a  terrible  thing. 
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I  would  also  like  to  give  my  wholehearted  support  to  H.R.  69  wliicli  Ima 
»been  submitted  by  Congressman  Perkins.  H.R.  69  as  I  understand  it  would 
give  full  funding  for  all  eligible  children  $300.00  per  child,  wJiich  would  ex- 
tend BSEA,  Title  I  programs  through  1978.  This  would  build  a  bettor  continu- 
of  the  program,  and  be  a  definite  plus  as  far  as  the  planning  of  the  Title  I 
•p5  )gram  is  concerned. 

*iVe  iiave  collected  data  for  the  last  five  years  on  the  degree  of  parental  in- 
volvement with  regard  to  parent/teacher  conferences,  parent/child  involvement 
and  other  parent  involvement.  We  have  found  63%  of  the  Title  I  parents  have 
not  been  involved  with  school  activities,  and  44%  have  not  been  Iwlpiug  at 
home.  This  was  because  of  lack  of  communication  and  knowledge  of  what  to 
do.  This  data  lead  us  to  believe  there  is  very  little  chance  of  improving  read- 
ing for  Title  I  children  unless  you  hare  meaningful  parental  involvement  in 
their  education,  both  in  school  and  at  home.  Because  of  this  data,  one  of  the 
major  components  of  the  project  in  Baltimore  County  is  our  Parent  Helper 
Program.  We  have  hired  parents  of  Title  I  children  on  a  temporary  basis  to 
work  in  the  Title  I  schools.  These  parents  go  through  a  training  workshop, 
and  then  work  in  the  classroom  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher.  This  pro- 
gram has  proved  invaluable  thus  fan  These  parents  are  not  only  hrhigiiig 
extra  money  into  the  home  and  community,  but  are  learning  how  to  help  their 
•child  in  the  school.  This  is  something  some  of  them  did  not  know  how  to  do 
before.  Some  of  them  were  unable  to  read  and  write  themselves.  This  program 
has  given  the  parents  and  the  children  such  good  concepts,  such  good  feelln^irs 
about  themselves  and  each  other  that  you  could  not  measure  this  in  the  fonn 
of  a  test.  This  Parent  Helper  Program  has  enabled  not  only  the  parent  to 
build  better  relationships  with  their  child,  but  lias  built  better  relationships 
%vHh  parents,  teachers,  principals,  communities  and  everyone  that  is  in\=>lved 
wi'Jii  tlie  education  of  that  child.  This  program  has  enabled  principals  and 
teachers  to  see  maybe  why  a  parent  has  been  reluctant  to  come  into  the  school 
for  a  parent  conference  to  offer  help,  or  for  any  other  reason.  It  has  made 
them  see  that  maybe  the  parent  hasn't  come,  because  she  is  ashamed  to  come, 
because  she  doesn't  have  a  decent  dress  to  wear,  or  because  she  doesn't  have  a 
winter  coat.  Any  one  c/t  these  reasons  is  enough. 

In  Baltimore  County  in  the  Title  I  schools  when  a  problem  like  this  has. 
been,  made  known,  to  the  principal,  the  aides  and  tho  teachers,  they  rally  to- 
gether to  help  these  parents.  They  have  made  these  parents  feel  like  they  are 
worthy,  like  they  are  wanted  in  the  schools  and  give  them  a  new  self-concept 
about  themselves,  and  tbia  in  turn  has  helped  their  child.  I  foel  Title  I  is  di- 
rectly helping  those  children  that  should  be  helped  by  Title  I  funds. 

One  parent  came  to  work  as  a  parent  helper.  Her  child  had  .  a  speech  prob- 
lem she  was  unaware  of.  She  said  her  husband  spoke  the  same  way.  Through 
the  Title  I  program,  she  has  learned  that  her  husband  also  had  a  speech  prob- 
lem, and  he  is  now  Interested  in  seeking  help:  The  child  is  being  helped,  and  is 
not  so  frustrated,  because  the  parents  know  now  how  to  help  that  chiM.  After 
-this  parent's  hours  ran  out  as  a  parent  helper,  she  remained  on  as  a  voluiiteer 
^helper. 

I  would  also  like  to  use  my  own  child  as  an  example.  He  was  reading  below 
.  level  in  the  first  grade.  I  became  involved  as  a  volunteer  in  his  second  year  of 
-school.  This  gave  my  son  such  a  good  feeling  about  himself  and  about  me,  aud 
just  the  tL^ught  that  his  mother  was  there  in  school,  it  gave  him  such  pride 
in  his  work  that  it  was  unbelieveable.  I  was  able  to  help  him  and  to  know 
when  not  to  help  him.  He  is  now  in  tiie  third  grade  and  is  reading  on  grade 
level.  \ 

We  have  found  many  more  examples  like  these  in  Baltimore  County.  Tlie 
good  feelings  this  has  built  between  parent  and  child  are  invaluable  to  the 
•child's  learning  and  achieving  better.  We  also  feel  in  Baltimore  County  by  hir- 
ing these  parents  that  we  are  putting  money  directly  to  the  parents  in  the 
community  of  the  Title  I  schools.  Most  of  our.  employees  or  aides  that  are^ 
hired  in  the  Title  I  programs  live  in  the  communities  of  the  school  attendance 
areas  that  they  work,  and  quite  a  few  of  them  have  been  parents  of  Title  I 
children  in  the  past  The  parents  in  Baltimore  County  are  truly  involved,  not 
only  in  their  own  school,  but  on  a  county  level. 

We  have  the  parent  program  In  each  school.  We  also  have  a  county- wide 
Paie_^-i.  Advisory  Council  with/ representation  from  each  of  the  schools  in  the 
projiK»t  in  Baltimore  County.  We  meet  once  a  month  and  have  visits  in  each  of 
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the  Ttile  I  schools  monthly.  We  are  able  to  see  what  goes  on  in  each  of  the 
schools,  get  better  ideas,  go  back  to  our  own  schools  and  share  these  ideas 
with  one  another.  We  are  able  to  visit  the  different  classrooms,  the  aid«>s,  the 
teachers,  see  different  materials,  and  it  truly  gives  the  jjarent  a  chance  ;o  see 
what  is  going  on  in  the  classroom  with  their  own  child  and  with  other  chil- 
dren. The  fact  that  Title  I  has  mandated  pareut  involvement,  I  feel,  is  the 
main  reason  parents  have  become  so  involved.  Without  this  mandate,  I  think 
that  some  of  the  schools  and  the  principals  would  not  have  brought  the  par- 
ents in  and  involved  them  as  much  as  they  are  involved  today.  I  think  that  we 
need  these  mandates  that  are  part  of  the  Title  I  law,  and  at  this  time,  I 
would  like  to  give  my  reasons  why  I  do  not  support  Educational  Revenue 
Sharing. 

I  think  Title  I  should  continue  as  a  categorical  grant  program.  As  Title  I  is 
now,  It  is  a  specific  program  reaching  specific  children  with  specific  needs.  Ed- 
ucational Revenue  Sharing  as  it  is  now  is  too  uncertain.  It  does  not  state  who 
will  administer  the  xi^oney  of  Title  I,  what  guidelines  will  be  followed  If  there 
will  be  any  guidelines,  ard  it  does  not  assure  that  disadvantaged  children  will 
receive  the  monies  d  e  ti*em.  I  feel  that  if  the  monies  come  into  the  state  as  a 
lump  sum,  they  couU  be  subject  to  political  pressures  and  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren will  never  sea  the  money.  Educational  Revenue  Sharing  does  not  assure 
parental  involvoment  as  does  the  present  Title  I  program.  It  is  not  said  that 
parental  involvement  will  be  mandated. 

We  parents  have  worked  to  hard  in  the  last  eight  years  to  become  an  im- 
poi*tant  part  of  Title  I,  only  to  be  told  now  that  we  are  not  needed,  or  v/e 
hive  no  rights  as  fa^r  as  the  law  is  concerned.  Too  much  is  too  uncertain  with 
Educational  Revenue  Sharing.  I  aon't  truly  feel  that  Title  I  monies  would 
reach  the  disadvantaged  child  that  they  are  meant  to  reach  under  the  Ednea- 
tional  Revenue  Sharhig. 

Congressman  Perkins,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
•come  before  the  Congres(iional  Committee  and  give  my  reasons  and  the  reasons 
of  those  parents  in  Baltimore  County  for  supporting  Title  I  afc.  a  categorical 
grant  program  and  H.R.  69,  the  bill  that  you  have  submitted. 

Thank  you. 

Statement  of  Mrs.  James  Rieixt,  CiiAinifAN,  Parent  Advisory  Ooxtncil, 

OsKALoo^sA,  Iowa 

This  is  testimony  presented  to  you  pertaining  to  the  great  importance  of  the 
<!ontinuance  of  the  Title  I  program  under  the  Elementary  Secondary  Education 
Act. 

My  testimony  is  given  to  you  as  a  member  of  a  small  school  district  and  a 
parent  of  a  participating  student  of  the  Title  I  program,  Oskaloosa  is  a  typical 
small  Iowa  school  districi  .  '•epresentativo  of  rural  areas. 

The  Title  I  program  in  0<^kaloosa  has  brought  about  and  funded  an  out- 
standing program  for  the  eii;:cationally  disadvantaged.  An  excelleut  reading 
program  with  a  reading  clinic  has  been  established  to  best  serve  the  education- 
tilly  disadvantaged,  as  reading  is  one  of  the  first  areas  where  the  results  of 
being  an  educational .y  disadvantaged  child  appeas. 

In  some  cases,  this  lack  of  reading  ability  is  brought  about  by  Immaturity 
because  of  a  lack  of  social  expeiience,  or  because  of  a  visui»a  and/or  auditory 
percei)tional  difficulty.  These  are  not  retarded  or  special  education  children  but 
are  children  who  have  an  average  I.Q.  These  are  the  children  that  seem  to  be 
able  to  bluff  their  way  In  the  classroom  situation.  They  are  usually  labeled  the 
trouble  makers,  the  ones  that  don't  try  or  don't  care.  Their  undetected  lack  of 
reading  ability  brings  about  further  frustrations  usually  to  discipline  problems- 
in  a  classroom  and  evfcntually  as  the  required  schooling  continues,  they  become 
the  droup outs  or  have  severe  emotional  pro l>! ems. 

Through  the  diagnostic  clinic  these  children  are  tested  and  given  the  proper 
training  and  help;  thus,  enabling  them,  to  increase  their  reading  skills  and  im- 
prove their  regular  classroom  work. 

:  In  our  local  Title  I  program,  a  reading  clinic  and  reading  centers  have  been 
established  to  help  tl  >  educationally  disadvantaged.  In  an  evaluation,  a  signif- 
icant portion  of  our  fcciiool  population  was  found  to  have  a  reading  disability. 

THe  effects  of  a  reading  disability  are  numerous.  Normal  progress  in  school 
<R  blocked  for  the  disabled  reader.  FeellK^s  of  inferiority  produced  by  reading 

Y^^^^^y  ^^^^     various  forms  of  maladjusxed  behavior. 
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In  our  clinic,  a  stiideii't  tlilficiiltics  are  properly  analyzed  through  testing: 
and  diagnosis.  Tlie  child  is  taught  in  his  center.  This  is  ahove  and  bevoi^d  his 
regular  classroom  work.  Freqiientiy,  the  student  is  brought  up  to  his  potential 
learning  cajmeity. 

Of  equal  importance  are  the  changes  in  personality  and  feeling  of  self  worth 
that  occur  with  the  correction  of  the  reading  difficulties. 

The  educationally  disadvantaged  child  is  a  child  that  is  more  hnrinod  than 
helpe<l  by  an  extended  summer  vacation  period.  A  Title  I  summer  school  has 
been  carried  on  so  that  these  children  would  continue  to  gain.  Some  extra-cur- 
ricular activities  were  also  provided  along  with  the  reading  so  that  the  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  si  idents  would  have  wider  opportunities. 

At  this  time  because  of  the  cutback  in  Title  I  funds,  we  will  not  be  able  to- 
have  such  a  sumwer  i>rogrL  m. 

Because  of  limited  funding  in  our  local  district,  our  i)rogram  is  onlv  able  to 
serve  a  portion  of  the  elementary  studenls  and  at  the  Jr.  Iligli  and  Sr.  Higli 
level  only  is.  >late<i  cases. 

More  'attention  Jip.s  been  given  the  kindergartens  so  that  these  children  may 
be  helped  to  eateh  up  at  an  earlier  age  thus,  avoiding  some  of  t -^e  difficultii*a 
that  arise  with  the  educationally  disadvantaged  child.  This  in  turn  helps  not 
only  the  child's  family,  and  community  but  society  in  general. 

Our  LEA  feels'  Oskaloosa  has  bene/ltt^  so  grt-atly  from  an  e/Tectlve  Title  I 
program  that  they  have  been  willing  to  put  funds  into  the  program  when  the 
jiecessity  arose. 

^  For  example,  in  August  of  1072,  Oskaloosa  was  nlloted  the  sum  of  ,$01,078. 
since  tJiat  in  Is^oveniber  they  were  cut  to  $S6,C7S  ajid  ngain  in  February  1073 
to  $80,113,  and  there  is  a  possibility  it  may  be  cut  further  before  tiie  fi.scal 
year  is  ended.  Believe  me,  this  makes  it  hard  to  budget— even  if  this  were- 
liappening  to  a  small  household  budget.  Our  LEA  feels  so  strongly  on  the 
great  benefits  derived  from  the  Title  I  program  for  making  our  whole  educa- 
tional program  effective,  they  have  been  willing  to  carry  ihe  salaries  of  teach- 
ers so  several  of  our  Title  I  reading  centers  do  not  close.  TJiis  is  how  im])or- 
tant  and  eifeetive  the  school  district  feels  the  program  is  to  the  Title  I  eliild. 
Advantages  are  also  brought  about  in  the  classroom  in  which  the  children  lie- 
long  and  evenntally  the  whole  educational  system  benefits. 

In  the  small  school  districts,  many  of  the  same  problems  exist  as  in  a 
larger,  metropolitan  area,  and  we  also  have  problems  that  are  unique  to  rural 
areas. 

It  is  Important  that  there  be  some  flexibiiUy  in  the  regulations  establish^ 
so  that  the  smaller  school  districts  can  bettor  meet  the  needs  of  these  area.- 
For  example,  In  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  there  are  no  great  variance^^  in  the  attend- 
ance centers.  Therefore,  comparability  in  our  ease  enukl  bring  about  a  less 
effective  program. 

The  Title  I  program  Is  the  typ»^  of  program  that  r  an  ires  legislative  regula- 
tion to  assure  a  good  program,  in  many  cases  monies  would  be  channeled  into 
an  already  Ineffective  program  and  where  improvements  are  needed  would  not 
be  carried  out 

Our  SEA  in  Towa  has  been  most  helpful  in  seeing  that/xltle  I  programs  are- 
well -regulated  and  that  program  development  is  carried  oat.  There  have  been- 
in-service  workshops  held  for  Title  I  teachers  and  parents  and  program.s  are- 
evaluated  and  developed  to  best  serve  the  nee^ls  of  the  educationally  disadvan- 
taged. 

In  the  budget  cut  proposed  by  the  Administration,  it  appears  >hat  rurair 
areas,  such  as  Iowa,  and  lower  socio-economic  tips  will  be  particularly  hit 
hard. 

mere  will  be  so  many  people  appealing  to  tbc  Governor  of  the  Ptate  for  a- 
portion  of  the  Revenue  Sharing  monies,  that  I  find  it  hard  to  visualize  many 
people  speaking  out  for  the  educationally  disadvantaged.  There  is  no  .-rreat  or- 
ganization backing  this  group  of  people.  In  smaller  LEA,  the  voice  of  this 
group  is  small  and  therefore,  the  message  may  not  sound  as  loud  or  important, 
mese  are  future  taxpayers  of  our  country.  These  are  the  people  that  through 
Title  I  progi-ams  are  being  given  a  chance  to  devtelop  s<^me  degree  of  confi- 
dence  in  then^elves  so  they  may  have  a  better  chance  to  cueceed  as  human. 
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Statement  by  Riio'.ja  Dotson,  Repuebenti^g  Pahknts  Advisouv  Koard, 
.    .  YouNGSTOwN,  Ohio 

I  am  Rhodii  Dotsoii.  I  am  reprosjenting  the  PartMits  Advisory  Board  of 
"Vouiigstown,  Ohio. 

Wc  feel  tJmt  Title  I  should  continue  as  a  categorical  prognim  and  sliould 
not  he  a  part  of  Kducation  Revenue  Sliarlng.  We  also  ft-el  tliat  tiie  states 
should  not  Iiave  complete  control  of  Tit?e  I  funds  and  programs.  Without  FchI- 
eral  gnidolines,  supervi.sion,  and  auditing  we  as  parents  wilt  not  be  assured  that 
tho'.difindvantaged  child  will  receive  his  fair  sliare  of  Kdncatio.  Revenue  Shar- 
ing funds.  AVliereas  with  Federal  supervi^on,  we  ^eel  reasonal>l>  sure  that  the 
money  will  reach  poor  children  and  help  those  'Children  who  are  behind  in 
grade  level. 

The  Title  I  remedial  Reading  Program  in  Youngstown  has  boon  very  suc- 
<;es8ful  in  helping  the  educationally  disadvantaged  children  in  our  school  sy;«- 
teni.  This  Reading  Xerogram  services  787  educationally  disadvantaged  students 
in  grades  one  thin  six.  Six-hundred-fourty-six  (046)  of  these  studens  i  -^'i  en- 
rolle'Z  \z  tl:*>  Title  I  public  elementary  schools  and  141  are  enrolled  in  the 
Title  I  parochial  elementary  schools.  The  Reading  Program  is  In  fourteen  (14) 
Title  I  public  elementary  schools  and  three  (3)  Title  I  parochial  schools.  Par- 
ents in  Youngstown  feel  that  this  program  has  been  a  tremendous  .success  in 
holinng  their  children  who  are  behind  in  reading.  I  too  feel  that  this  program 
is  vitally  n^^eded  m  our  school  system. 

We  of  t  ie  Parents  Advisory  Board  have  voted  th,",t  our  school  system  ex- 
pand and  '^nrich  this  Title  I  reading  program.  With  Title  I  coming  under 
ijducation  K<;venuo  Sharing  it  could  be  possible  that  we  may  not  have  .such  a 
■program,  and  this  would  be  detrimental  to  the  education  of  our  children.  Title 
1  as  a  catogorital  program  is  and  could  be  vital  in  upgrading  the  academic 
.ski!ls^£f  the  disadvantaged  child. 

Parental  involvement  is  a  very  important  part  of  Title  I.  Parents  who  feel 
^able  to  effect  their  children's  educational  ejjvironment  will  relay  to  their  chll- 
dnni  a  sense  of  wortli  Jind  effectiveness/  Parentiil  involvement  holds  the  great- 
■u.vt  iwtentinl  for  cori-ectlng  tJiose  problems  whlcli  interfere  with  the  diikls  de- 
velopment. Experts  alone  will  not  make  children  whole  and  well. 

The  Title  I  Parents  Advisory  Board  in  Youngstown,  which  is  composed  of 
seventeen  (17)  members,  who  are  ^parents  of  children  participating  in  Title  I 
Programs,  are  now  in  the  process  of  helping  with  the  planning,  develop' aent, 
and  implementation  of  Title  I  Programs  for  our  children.IJpou  reviewv.ig  the 
ivisults  of  the  Ohio  SuiTey  Test  and  doing  a  needs  assessment  of  our  .seccnd- 
ary  schools,  we  found  that  the  greatest  deficiencies  of  our  children  are  in  the 
areas  of  readin^^  amth^  and  science.  The  Youngstown  Paieuts  Advisory 
Board's  function  is  **to  help  with  the.  planning,  development,  implementation, 
and  evaluation  of  all  Title  I  programs  and  helping  the  Youngstown  school  sys- 
tem to  come  up  with  workable  programs  and  some  solutions  to  the  causes  for 
the  educational  deflcieuviess  of  our  children. 

Title  I  in  Youngstown  is  helping  the  disadvantaged  child  with  supportive 
services  such  as  medical,  dental,  and  clothing.  We,  Youngstown  parents,  along 
vpith  sonie  educators  have  found  that  many  children  do  not  attend  school  be- 
cause oX  Vnadequate  medical  attention  and  elothing.  We  found  one  incident 
where  x  tother  was  dividing  her  children  school  days  becaiise  there  was  only 
one  pai-  of  boots  in.  the  home  for  her  two  school  age  children.  One  child  would 
go  in  the  nioming  and  the  ,ther  child  would  attend  in  the  afternoon.  They 
were  wearing  ten:Tis  shoes  inside  their  boots.  The  mother  could  buy  two 
jiairs  of  tennis  shoes  for  five  dollars  and  could  only  pay  for  one  pair  of  boot>. 

Ti,'  .  I,  through  comparability,  has  required  equal  flpendlng  on  all  children 
so  Uiat  Title  I  is  truly  extra.  T7e  would  like  to  see  comparability  continue  to 
bQ  a  Title  I  requirement. 

We,  of  the  Parents  Adviscry  Board  and  Parent  Advisory  Committees  of  the 
Youngstown  School  district,  feel  that  it  is  vital  that  Title     remains  as  a  cate- 
orical  program  with  Federal  supervisjon,  parental  involvement,  and  compara-" 
bility  to  insure  effective  compensatory  programs  for  educationally  disadvan- 
taged children. 
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OsAKLOosA  Community  School  District, 

Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  March  ii.  lO'HS, 

Hon.  -Jarl  Perkins, 
U.S.  Representative, 

Ghainnan,  CommUtee  on  Ediwatim  and  Labor, 
Rayhum  Jlouse  Office  Building, 

Dear  Rki'resentative  Tebkins:  I  have  been  following  with  great  interest 
your  committee  hearings  involving  Title  I,  ESEA. 

On  Mareh  12,  the  chairman  of  our  local  Title  I  Parent  Advisory  Council,. 
Mrs.  Jim  Rielly,  will  be  offering  testimony  before  your  committee.  I  am  look- 
ing forward  to  accouujanying  her  to  attend  the  hearing  in  person. 

I  know  that  besides  parent  groups,  state  Title  I  coordinators  have  tr-fclifiod. 

I  would  like  to  submit  to  your  committee  the  enclosed  material  written  fronv 
the  view-point  of  an  admi.j!H^'trator  of  a  local  program. 

I  serve  as  Supervisor  of  Instruction  for  our  school  district.  My  salary  is- 
paid  totally  from  our  own  school  district  so  I  have  no  financial  connection  per- 
sonally with  Title  I.  However,  I  am  coucernei  about  the  continuance  and 
future  of  Title  I  in  our  school  system. 

I  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  and  your  committee  would  give  con> 
sideration  to  these  enclosed  comments. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Leroy  (Alvada)  WvifonK, 

Supervisor  of  Instruotimi, 

Statement  op  Alvada  L,  Wyjhore,  Supervisor  of  Instruction, 

OsKALOOSA  COMMUNIIT  SciIOOL  DlSTUICT,  OSKALOOSA,  XoWA 

Representing  the  O.skaloosji  Connnunity  School  District  as  a  Local  Edn^^itioi 
Agency  involved  in  operating  a  Title  I  program  under  Elemeutarv  Secondarv 
Education  Association  legislation,  the  following  comments  are  offered  on  : 

1.  the  effectiveness  of  program 

2.  extent  of  local  program 

3.  possible  expansion  of  program 

4.  future  prospects  of  program 

5.  areas  of  special  concern 

1.  EFFECTIVENESa  OP  LOCAL  PR(XJ«Aft£ 

.  Witli  funds  from  Title  I,  it  has  been  pos.?vWe  for  Oskaloosa  Conmiunity 
School  District  to  provide  reme<lial  and  corrective  help  in  reading  for  children; 
in  elementary  grades.  Children  who  have  experienced  difficultv  in  reading  have 
the  opportunity  to  benefit  from  sniull  group  instruction  (3  to  o  pupils)  in  Title 
I  centers  which  are  situated  in  elementary  schools. 

It  has  also  been  possible  to  establish  a  reading  clinic  to  diagnose  and  reme- 
diate «t»vere  reading  disability  cases.  Thti  i-eading  clinii'  serves  as  a  demonstra- 
tion center  for  local  teaching  staff  and  for  Title  I  persomier  in  other  school 
districts. 

In-Siervice  meetings  and  workshops  held  in  the  reading  clinic  have  provided 
instruction  and  training  to  help  teachers  become  more  effective  in  teaching  dis- 
abled readers.  .  ^ 

2.  EXTENT  OF  LOCAL  PROGRAlt 

In  grades  3-8,  there  are  501  children  in  the  Oskaloosa  scho^>l.«^  who  have 
been  identified  as  educationally  disadvantaged.  Seveuty-eight  of  these  children 
are  currently  in.  Title!  classes.  • 

This  means  that  only  approximately  15%  of  children  eligible  for  Title- 1  in 
grades  3-8  are  re;-!eiving  such  services  in  Oskaloosa. 

Title  I  reading  centers  are  located  in  six  of  our  seveu.  elementary  attendance 
centers. 

One  elementary  school,  the  junior  nigh  school,  and  the  senior  high  school, 
even  though  qualifying  as  target  area  schools,  do  not  have  Title  I  centers.  The 
limited  amount  of  funding  to  Oskal  losa  makes  it  impossible  to  establish  Title 
I  centers  in  these  schools.  * . 
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In  the  reading  dime  only  about  10%  of  the  children  who  are  diagnow>d  as, 
severe  reading  disability  cases  can  be  scheduled  for  remediation.  Again,  insuf- 
noicnt  funds  prevent  th^  hiring  and  training  of  more  staff  to  do  clinical  teach- 

,,3*^^]^^^."'^  district  believes  that  the  Title  I  program  in  Oskaloosa  is. 

\erv  effective  in  providing  needed  assistance  to  educationally  disadvantiigwl 
Children,  the  district  spends  some  of  its  own  resources  to  provide  additional 
fundiug.  ior  example,  no  money  is  budgeted  from  Title  I  funds  to  include 
administration  of  the  Title  I  program;  instead,  the  school  district  pays  for 
this.  Also,  wlien  Title  I  funds  have  been  discontinued  for  certain  programs- 
(e.g.  transition  rooms>,  our  school  district  assumed  responsibility  for  the  Pro- 
gram and  continued  it  themselves.  aiuiuL^  lor  une  pro 

3.  pOSSIHLE  EXPANSION  OF  PROGRAM 

With  additional  funds  the  Title  I  program  could  be  extended  to  include  all' 
of  our  Qualifying  schools.  An  expansion  of  the  current  program  would  concen- 
trate further  efforts  toward  providing  vitally  needed  help  to  the  educatiouallv 
disadvantaged  pupils. 

Because  reading  ability  Is  a  prime  factor  in  the  success  of  all  curricula 
areas,  the  major  focus  of  Title  I  here  would  continue  to  be  aimed  at  reading- 
in  a  preventive  as  well  as  a  remedial  s^nse, 

4.  FUTURE  PKOS.PECTS  OF  PkOGRAJ^Z 

It  is  With  alarm  and  trepidation  that  the  Oskaloosa  school  district  has- 
viewed  the  "now  It  does— now  it  doesn't'^  type  of  existence  of  Title  I 

Tlie  discontinuance  of  Title  I  or  the  cutting  back  of  available  Title  I  funds- 
would  senouslx  affect  in  adverse  ways  pupils  who  already  have  numerous  edu- 
cational problems  to  combat. 

The  Oskaloosa  school  district  has  madti  considerable  effort  to  bring  to  the- 
attention  of  the  general  population  the  merits  and  values  of  Title  I  and  the^ 
benefits  derived  from  such  a  program.  Speeches,  published  articles,  and  a  film 
preser^ration  produced  by  the  school  district  have  been  particularly  effective  in. 
making  people  aware  of  how  Title  I  money  is  spent.  . 

5.  are:as  Op  special  concern 
(1)  Revenue  Sharing  * 

Although  we  do  not  know  all  of  tlie  particulars  involvf  .  In  revenue  sliarini?, 
we  would  like  to  comment  in  general  on  such  a  proposal. 

As  we  understand  it,  revenue  sharing  would  provide  general  aid  rather  than 
categorical  aid.  It  has. been  our  experience  that  general  aid  often  is  lost  in- 
ovf^rall  general  budgets  unless  there  is  some  regulation  as  to  specific"  use  of • 
designated  funds. 

Wo  did  not  receive  aid  from  general  funds  formerly;  only  after  categorical 
aid  caine  into  being  was  such  lid  available.  We  see  nothing  different  at  this, 
time  that  would  assure  us  of  such  aid  under  revenue  sharing, 
'  (2)  Fundmg 

(a)  We  feel  that  funding  should  be  made  Available  to  all  school  districts. 
Problems  in  metropolitan  areas  seem  to  be  more  apparent  at  times;  however 
the  same  problems  exist  in.  the  small,  rural  type  community  like  Oskaloosa 
along  with  additional  probler.,.  unique  to  rural  areas.  We  would  hope  that 

]^}^^^  ^  problems  would  n^c  be  ignored  simply  because  of  its  rural  setting 

(b)  We  have  heard  that  a  proposed  formula  for  funding,  would  be  based  on 
the  number  of  educationally  disadvantaged,  rather  than  the  number  of  econom- 
Ically  disadvantaged.  We  feel  that  th>  would  be  an  unfair  formula  to  use  t^ 
determine  funding. 

In  Oskaloosa  we  have  tried  to  provide  a  quality  education  fcv  all  of  our 
children.  We  have  worked  hard  to  provide  effective  education  ^'herefor^  if 
because  of  our  efforts  in  this  direction,  our  children  did  not  test  as  low  educa-- 
tionally  as  other  districts,  then  by  such  a  formula,  we  would  not  receive  aid 
We  wonld  theoretically  be  panalized  for  trying  to  educate  our  children  well. 

Such  a  formula  would,  in  effect,  rewsrd  ineffective  programs  and  penalize-  ' 
effective  ones. 

(c)  We  experience  extreme  difficulties  in  planning  and  implementing  our 
iitle  I  program  because  we  do  not  know  the  amount  of  money  a^ilable  for- 
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our  use  until  late  summer  or  early  fall  of  the  year  in  which  it  is  to  he  used. 
It  is  impossible  at  sucli  a  late  time  to  make  chunges.or  additions  that  we 
believe  are  needed  for  a  hotter  program.  Even  ordering  UK^terials  becomes  a 
problem  becanjic  of  this. 

Staffing  o'lr  program  is  a  major  problem  because  funding  is  so  unsure. 
Teachers  in  Title  I  have  no  job  security;  they  are  never  sure  whether  u  job 
will  exist  for  them  or  not  Because  of  this,  it  is  often  impossible  to  get  our 
teachers  wlio  are  highly  qualified  to  tike  Title  I  jobs.  Certainly  these  children 
who  nave  serious  problems  need  the  best  qualified,  most  capable,  highly  skilled 
teachers  that  we  can  lirovide  for  tliem.  However,  such  teachers  are  reluctant 
to  take  federally  funded  jobs  because  of  the  job  in.securlty. 

This  year  our  teachers  have  boen  especially  apprehensive  and  have  requested 
otlier  job  assignments  rather  than  to  take  u  chance  on  Title  I. 

Our  school  district  has  al.so  received  numerous  applications  from  teachers  in 
other  school  district  Title  I  programs  seeking  positions  in  Oskaloosa.  Tliis  indi- 
cates to  us  that  the  exodus  from  Title  I  positions  is  wide-spread  in  Iowa. 

Our  school  district  started  the  school  year  operating  Title  I  with  an  aUoca- 
tion  of  $91,G87.  TJiis  was  cut  to  .$80,878  in  November  and  cut  to  $80,113  in  late 
February.  By  this  time  in  the  school  year  w>  are  already  expending  money 
beyond  that  amount  so  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  school  district  to  use 
general  funds  to  finish  out  the  Title  I  year  rather  then  to  discontinue  parts  of 
the  liTOgram  iKiW  This  causes  problems  in  our  scliool-budget  anci  at  times  it 
would  be  impo.ssible  for  a  school  district  to  assume  these  added  Title  I  exi)end- 
itures. 

If  yppropriatiaus  could  be  made  a  year  in  advance  of  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  rliey  are  to  be  expended,  our  school  district  .could  do  a  much  bett;»r  job 
of  planning,  staffing,  and  implementing  our  Title  I  program. 

(d)  We  would  like  to  see  some  flexibiliiy  built  into  fedeiai  Tegulations.  'xMie 
federal  regulations  seemingly  are  designed  for  large  city  areas.  When  we  try 
to  apply  such  regulations  to  a  town  the  size  of  Oskaltosa,  the  regulations  in 
some  instances,  tend  to  he  come  ridiculous. 

We  have  a  great  need  for  Title  I  programs  in  small  towns  the  size  of  Oska- 
loosa but  the  regulations  sometimes  make  it  impossible  to  provide  effective 
programs  in  these  smaller  districts. 

Rather  than  one  set  of  regulations  to  apply  to  all  school  districts,  irregard- 
less  of  size  and  type,  it  would  seem  more  advantageous  and  more  hencflcial^tlT' 
provide  the  SiSA  with  sufficieat  flexibility  applicable  to  d^S^erent  situations. 

(e)  We  fefc.  a  definite  need  for  services  on  a  state  level  in      as  of  leadtr- 
ship,  program  development,  and  program  coordination. 

During  the  last  few  years  our  SEA  has  provided  an  excellent  in-service  pro- 
gram' for  Title  I  staff.  They  have  ^one  this  with  only  limited  funding.  Expan- 
sion of  this  ip-service  provided  by  SEA  staft  would  greatly  improve  tlie  quality 
of  local  programs.  We  would  like  to  see  sufficient  funding  allowed  at  the  .state 
ir^rei  to  establish  and  implement  mor^*.  in  the  area  of  program  development. 

I<ocal  edneational  agencies  need  various  forms  of  assistance  from  the  SEA 
in  developing  good  programs,  ''■\  following  guidelines^  etc.  In-put  from  state 
personnel  has  a  definite  place  in  good  overall  compensatory  educaf  ion. 
,  (f )  In  our  type  of  school  district,  the  needs  of  our  disadvantaged  children 
are  more  apparent  in  the  academic  ar€ii  than  in  such  fiireas  as  social  needs, 
etc.  Therefore,  we  would  like  to  see  concentration  on  educational  needs  rather 
than  needs  in  other  categories.  - 

(g)  Whatever  legislation  is  enacted  in  regard  to  Title  I,  we  would,  like  the 
legislators  to  not  overlook  the  **Oskaloosa"  sizv^  and  tj^pe  of  school  districts  of 
our  country.  . 

We  would  like  them  to  consider  the  importance  of,  and  the  need- for,  pro- 
grams in  the  more  rural  areas.  -  . 

Dskaloosa,  which  is  typical  of  the  many  small-town  school  districts  existing 
in  .rur  country's  rural  areas,  would  like  to  feel  that  its  students  have  an  equal 
opportunity,  to  benefit  from  federal  funding. 


Statement  of  Mrs.  JAcquet.ixe  Williams,  CoLUMur.i,  C. 

,GfAitlemer  :  My  name  is  .Ti.cqVieline -A.;  W^  represent  the  Rich- 

land County  School  District  One,  Title  I  A^dvisbry  Committee.  "I  am  addressing 
you  today  not  as  an  educator  oi  a  professional,  but  as  a  parent.  I  have  two 
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sdiooi-ago  children,  and  luie  is  in  tlie  Title  I  progi-nni  at  hyon  Street  Elenien- 
tiiry  Krrho(vl  in  Cohinil>ia,  Soutli  Carolina. 

liein^  the  TTA  president  for  our  scliool  and  n  ropres-entativc  to  our  di.strict\s 
Title  1  Council  gives  nie  an  (»pi)ortunity  to  talk  v'ith  i.^any  parents  and  teacb- 
ers.  The  parents  of  children  who  are  Title  I  recipients  iu  niy  school  district 
are  extremely  concerned  about  the  l^resident'.s  |)roposal  on  Education  Revenue 
Sharing,  We  are  totally  in  favor  of  continuation  of  Title  I  as  a  categorical 
grant  program  for  several  reasons.  Title  I  is  a  program  designed  to  help  edu- 
eutionally  disadvantaged  children  and  our  children  fall  in  this  category.  While 
there  are  approxinmtely  0,000  children  in  our  distdct  needing  this  special 
assi.s-tance,  due  to  tlie  limited  funds  for  Title  I  thi-'  year  only  3^000  children 
are  ree<iiving  help. 

Hdncuiioti  rcvetuw  slmrlng  does  not  assure  ns  that  suffi^hnt  funds  wiU\  lie 
aVocated  to  oontUiae  even  this  co:npcnsatory  prof/rqm.  It  docs  not  assure  us 
fftai  the  cvisting  lumls  iciU  he  used  to  msist  chihlrm  with  proMcms  in  rc<id- 
inff  and  mathcmaties.  Reading  and  mathematics  are  baUc  skills  one  7nust  pos- 
sess to  be  able  to  functlui  in  today's  society  as  an  asset  and  not  a  liability. 
Today,  high  school  diplomas  are  required  to  do  tlie  most  menial  work.  I  know 
this  lirsthand  because  I  recently  received  (i  GED  and  still  must  l:old  two  jo^^:^ 
to  support  my  family.  Disadvantaged  children  are  usually  offspring  of  "educa- 
tionally deprived'*  i)arents;  parents  who  cannot  find  jobs  paying  enough  to  suf- 
ficiently support  them.  If  couipensatory  education  programs,  especially  Title  I 
are  not  allowed  to  function  free  from  this  "ONE  FOK  ALL  AND  ALL  FOR 
ONE"  system  (Kdncation  Revenue  Sharing)  tlmt  the  President  is  proposing, 
we  can  only  foresee  our  children  and  children  of  nmny  other  families  like  us 
who- have  little  or  "no  say  in  local  and  state  government  lo.sing  a  considerable 
amount  of  funds  allocated  for  the  Title  I  compensatory  education  program. 

A.«  stated  previously,  thous^n(73  of  children  needing  assistance  now  are  not 
receiving  it  due  to  the  lack  of  funds.  Many  others  will  he  denied  if  Title  I 
funds  are  cut.  The  ishyance  of  swch  large  quantities  of  moiiey  to  the  statcit  hif 
the  federal  ffocemmcnt  with  a  ''DO  Ai^  YOU  SBE  FIT'  tag  attached  to  it 
with  no  maim  of  cA^c/Vs  and  haUmces  hy  the  federal  government  is  nothing 
hut  an  open  invi^tation.  for  all  sorts  of  mis  usage  of  funds --funds'  that  are  so 
ilc^perateUi  needed  for  its  primary  intent.  "iVc,  the  parents  of  Title  I  recipi- 
ents, ash  yoUf  our  voiees  in  Congress^  to  stand  firm  with  us  in  our  belief s,  rec- 
ognize, and  acknowledge  the  truth  when  addressing  our  leaders.  We  feel  the 
truth  and  the  law  of  the  laud  should  prevail  oyer  all  other. 

I  am  honored  to  have  been  selected  to  speak  to  you  today.  Ever  since  I 
received  my  invitation  to  appear  before  you  I  have  been  very  busy  talking 
with  the  Title  I  State  Coordinator,  Title  I  supervisors,  and  Title  I  teachers, 
other  thnn  at  Lyon  Street  Elementary  School,  where  my  son  is  in  the.  Correc- 
tive Mathenmtlcs  program.  I  had  gathered  documented  information  to  include 
in  my  testimony.  Some  I  included;  some  I  did  if  t,  for  I  feel  sure  you  already 
have  i>iles  and  piles  of  it.  1  have  learned  that  'I'itle  I  Inid  many  problems  in 
its  first  years,  t  w^as  introdu^ied  in  a  dual  school  system,  and  funds  were  u&eiX 
for  supplantinj,.  instead  of  supplementing.  While  the  program  was  hi  progress, 
the  school  systems  became  unitary.  Population"  shifts  had  its  effects  on  the  pro- 
gram. Through  trial  aiul  error,  new  €omp7'ehensions  and  corrections,  the  Title 
I  p'^'ograni  in  my  school  disirict  and  rnany  other  school  districts  in  the  state  of 
South  Carolina  is  on  its  fecty  and  its  progress  is  assured, 

I  realize  your  only  means  of  measuring  progress  is  l)y  test  scores.  I  also 
know  that  tests. do  not  cover  the  'iiuman  factors"  in  children  when  it  comes  to 
progress.  Test  scores  are  only  figures  on  paper.  They  do  not  measure  the  disci- 
plinary growth  of  children  who  are  now  able  to  read  well  enough  to  partici- 
pate .'n  a  regular  classroom,  therefore  liaving  little  or  no  need  to  do  tilings  to 
attract  attention  and  disrupt  the  class.  They  do  net  meaimra  the  expressions  of 
self-pride  that  beams  across  our  children's  faces  w-hen  they  are  caUed  \ipon  to 
perfonn  in  class,  and  they  know  they  are  capable  of  performing  successfully. 
A  test  could  uci..jr  givfi  you  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  child  change-  from 
totally  uninterested  to  overly  eager  in  his  lessons  as  I  have  experien<3Cd  with 
my  so-n  and'  many  of  his  classmates,  I  guess  he  T»iay  be  like  maay  students 
Who  net  1  that  extra  push  and  individual  attention  that  Title  I  provides.  My 
son  constantly  insists  on  reading  to  me  arid  is  forever  challenging^  me  with 
math  questions.  I  can  recall  when  he  never.brought  a  book  home  from  school. 
His  overall  outlook  about,  school  has  cliaiiged.  He  now  has  the  incentive  to 
want  to  learn. 

_^  95^045-^73— pt.  2  \M 
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I  nuKst  nlso  s:i.v  tiuit  ivMi^  i)ro  inon.«nio{l  on  n  lu-riH'iitn^^e  lj.n.si>..  This  in-m'tU- 
n.u:o  (loos  not  '  ^'e  into  oonsidcrjition  tli  *  iiuli  vidnsility  df  clnlilron  or  llu'  1 
that  chilli rcn  fjikin^  thi'so  U'sts  did  ii<*t  hv^xn  in  (ho  in\;jrr:nn  on  tho  siwiio 
lovol  of  IcMrnitij;,  I  urider.slMnd  llioiv  some  (i«ie.s!i<m  alKnii  !h(»  sucrrss  <>f  ilu- 
TiUv  I  progi-aiii  due  to  test  s^oores.  l)iU  aru  tc^t  scon-.s  the  only  lauans  (if  kiicnv- 
injL^  that  i>rogro.ss  is  I".  injL?  \i;  '  U»V  1  liavo  hoard  it  said  that  surol.v  :i  (cai'licr 
V»t*ing  paid  out  of  Tit;c.I  funds  is  gfiing  to  praise  tlie  prcifcraui.  After  ^v^Uehin^i 
these  teacJiers  ^vitli  o\ir  c]ii:*^.ren  achieving?  wliat  T  class  as  small  iwiracU's  ajul 
Ivnowiii;^  tlie  oid.v  satixfaerioii  they  ar(j  receiving  is  \vh(»n  a  cliild  can  iinally  he 
sent  back  to  liia  regiilr.v  class  nud  Is  able  to  i)rojLcress  without  further  special 
help,  I  know  that  our  teachers'  praises  ai'c  valid.  Xot  (uily  do  teachers  beini; 
paid  out  of  Title  I  funds  i>raise  the  ijro^^rani.  teacliers  of  i'<»gular  classrooms 
jjraise  it  hii^hly.  It  has  h(?en  expressed  to  me  time  and  time  again  from  sever-al 
teachers  the  dilference  in  these  (ihildren's  attitudes  an<l  their  willi!i;jrness  to 
-learn. 

Parenful  invoh'emait  has  a  Jot  to  do  -with  the  ffucccns  of  the  Tifh'  I  pro- 
ffraw.  Children  spend  tlie  vast  majority  of  their  tiuic  at  lionio.  It  takes  a  joint 
effort  between  the  school  and  home  to  overcome  learnhij;  prol)len\s.  I  have  been 
involved  with  niy  children's  school  1*TA  and  otlier  school  organizations  since 
iny  oldest  son's  first  year  in  sciiof)!.  This  is  niy  first  year  being  on  tlie  'Pitle  I 
Advisory  Comnilttee.  As  I  understand  from  parents,  wc  are  making  ])rogress  in 
involving  i)a rents,  but  we  have  u  long  way  to  go  yet.  Our  group  is  rapidly 
mnltii)lying  and  numerous  avenues  are  being  opened  for  parents  who  are  inter- 
ested and  to  attract  parents  who  do  not  know  about  'I'itle  I. 

When  I  left  for  Wasliiugtou,  on  March  11,  our  Title  1  Committe(^  was  in  a 
tliree-and-one-half  hour  workshop  prejyariug  for  the  dcveloi>meMt  of  the 
1073-74  Title  I  project  ajiplication.  Parents  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  are 
really  on  the  ball,  and  we  are  willing  to  do  ^vllat  is  necessary  Vo  keep  the 
'J'itle  I  progrni?^  "Viiictioning  as  a  categorical  grant  j^rograni  because  we  feel 
that  if  ednciitional  revenue  sharing  comes  into  effect  parental  involvement  wilt 
be  eliminated.  President  Xhmii  talks  ohout  rciummo  ihe  power  to  iho  local 
people,  hilt  disddvmitagcd  oMldrch  and  fJieiy  parcui-'i  have  7ietJcr  hccn  hi 
power.  Most  leffislators,  school  officials,  and  school  hoard  niGtuhcrs  have  vcrcr 
Gxpcricneed  lifficuUies  hi  school,  Tbey  do  not  know  as  we  that  parents  of  Tith? 
I  children  the  feeling  of  self -insufficiency  and  the  need  to  overcome  it.  So, 
giviuff  the  power  haeic  to  the  people  docs  not  imlitde  us. 

This  brings  me  to  the  future  of  Title  I.  I  c«in  best  relate  to  you  our  con- 
cerns by  u-sing  niy  .school  ancT  my  school  di.strict  as  an  example.  Three  prob- 
lems face  the  disadvantaged  children  in  our  school.  As  Title  I  is  elhninotcd  or 
changed  to  revenue  sharing,  it  ii>\U  he  a  year  or  more,  hefare  any  tyro  of  rend- 
ing or  math  program  and  supportive  scroiers  is  hrgun  again.  What  wiil 
happen  to  the  students  in  the  Title  I  program  ^vho  nre  beginning  to  make 
l)rogre.ss?  Even  *f  a  program  like  Title  I  is  continued  in'  the  same  way  in  the. 
future,  these  stu"i3nts  will  l>e  lost  in  the  reshuflle. 

//  the  present  Title  I  program  is  mntinued,  many  students  hi  our  school  dis- 
iriet  tvho  need  cvtra-  assista7iee  reading  and  math  and  supportive  services 
stiU  won*t  reeeive  fhem.  With  the  present  Title  I  budget  only  about  one-third 
the  students  who  actually  need  extra  help  can  receive  it.  Without  any  exagger- 
ation" the  Title  I  budget  needs  to  be  tripled  ju.st  to  offer  all  eligible  students 
with  reading  and/or  math  difficuUies .minimum  extra  assisbnice.  I  don't  under- 
stand how  our  federal  government  can  spend  billions  on  weapons  to  kill,  but 
won't  educate  all  of  our  children. 

A  tim'd  prohlem  faced  hy  t}t<i  Title  I  students  in  iny  school  and  a-  dozen 
other  se7iools  m  Columhia  is  the  loss  of  Title  I  eligihiliiy,  even  if  the  present 
Title  I  program  is  continued.  Oiir  school  is  estimated  to' have  C0%  di.sudvan- 
taged  students  enrolled,  but  when  the  1070  Census  Data  is  used  and  the 
attendance  zone,  (net  enrollment),  is  used  to  calculate  the  number  of  disp'> 
varitaged  students,  our  scli'ool  is  eslhnated  to  liave  only  21%  disadvantaged 
.students.  This  causes  our  school  to  he  incUgihle  for  lOlS-^Jf  under  the  present 
Title  I  regulations. 

Using  attendance  zones  and  the  1070  Census  causes  over  150  middle  income 
white  students  w-ho  attend  private  segregation  academies  or  moved  out  of  the 
aroa  to  ho  .  included  in  the  count  of  the  Lyon  Street  atteu«i;  nee  zone.  This 
wliite  flight  has  affected  a  dozen  or  more  schools  in  Columbia  an<l  with  eligi- 
bility based  on  attendance  areas  rather  than  actual  school  enrollments  will, 
make  ail  of  these  schools  ineligible  for  Title  I,  unle.ss,  of  course,  this  regula- 
tion  is  change<l.  . 
V   ^Despite  our  diflQculty  with  the  way  the  present  federal  Title  I  regulation" 
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rcMliiires  eli^Lcibility  to  be  (lotLM-miiu'O.  1  want  the  fcOiMnl  govonnnciit  to  iiiniii- 
tniii  some  eoiilrol  ovi»r  i)ro;iraius  for  (lis.-ulvjintaged  Htiuleuts.  The  ciinTiit  lull- 
ance  hetwceii  t.\w.  local,  state,  and  Inderal  ^ovornniont  in  Title  I  seems  ideal.  A 
sliit't  ill  this  halance,  esi)eeiall.v  redueing  federal  nionitorini,',  would  sooni  to  pnt 
ns  haeiv  .v(»ars  in  tin?  education  of  disa<lvantaKed  chihlrcMi,  Tlie  juodilication  of 
tlie  current  rejj;nlations  for  deler!i\ining  elij^ihle- 'i'itle  1  .schools  is  necessary. 
Furihrr  imiirovvnwntH  in  Title  I  prof/nnn.s  can  he  t\riiccfcd  ati  parcnta  and 
t  CM  rh  rrfi  Invom  c  m  o  rc  fa  m  U  i  a  r  w  i  t  h  i  h  o  n  c  a\  h  of  d  i-sa  d  ran  taped  ^tiidcntfi-  an  d 
work  ffif/cfher  to  solve  them.  lUim-ution  revenue  ffhariny  in  a  ntep  bachicard. 

Attachment  1 

.titi.k  onk  kemkdiai.  kkadixo  i'kogkam  at  t.yo.n  strekt  ki-kmentary  sciiooi., 

c'oi-i:muia,  s.c. 

Tlie  Title  On(»  ReniiHlial  Readh'j^  Vro^riTni  has  affordiMl  two  .vi»ar,s  of 
l)(»antifnl  tea  chin?;  oxperiences  with  about  one  hundred  children.  Tlie  children 
are  liappy  and  eaj;er  to  learu.  1'here  are  no  behavior  problems  ;uul  growlli  iu 
.self-discipline,  self-toachinf^.  and  positive  attitndi?s  to  learning  is  a])i)aront. 
.'J'lnu-e  has  b(»en  t\  conntaI)le  growtli  in  ri?ading  abilities. 

ChiUlron  are  ^'elected  for  the  progriini  on  the  criteria  of  readiug  (uic  a  d 
on(5-lialf  years  below  grade  level  and  .sliowing  a  potential  for  inii)rovenieut.  1ji 
15)71 -1972  grades  four  and  livi»  were  idigible,  and  in  1072-1073,  only  tbosi> 
pupils  from  grades  two,  tliree.  and  four  are  eligible.  The  classes  are  limited  to 
ten  children  with  a  reading  teacher  and  iustruetional  aide.  The  periotl;,  are  for 
fifty  minutes,  tive  days  a  weed;  as  couii)ared  to  four  days  last  year.  Duo  io 
Scheduling  around  roces.s  and  lunch  jjeriods,  library  and  remedial  Math,  only 
four  elasses  tire  held  a  day.  About  f(U'ty-;live  minutes  a  day  is  set  a.side  feu* 
l)binnlng.  Any  extra  time  is  used  for  testing,  bonus  students,  helping  classroom 
teacher.s  with  suggestions,  making  teaching  labs,  and  .study  and  observation. 

In-serviCG  training  was  given  one  a  week  in  1071-1072  and  ouee  a  month 
this  year.  These  sessions  Inive  been  invaluable  and  worth  a  college  course.  Tho 
si)ecialists  contributing  to  this  training  have  been  superior.  The  organization 
and  supervisory  i)ersounel  have  i)rovided  a  continuity  and  support  that  nmde 
Cor  an  excellent  program. 

The  teachers  liave  been  i)ro\'id(Kl  with  a  variety  of  materials,  soft-ware, 
Inirdware.  nud  audio-visuals.  Ideas  liave  been  shared  and  the  latest  and  best- 
proven  methods  for  the  teacliing  of  Reading  have  bee;i  supplied. 

The  provision  of  an  instructional  aide  lia.s  l)eeu  a  very  i)ositive  aspect  iu  the 
prograni.  The  more  that  the  pupil-teacher  ratio  is  reduced,  the  more  chance  a 
child  has  to  be  heard  when  his  questions  are  asked. 

My  classroom  has  been  a  dilapidated  trailer,  but  my  enthusiasm  for  tbbs 
reading  progniui,  directed  as  it  is,  knows  no  boundaries.  It  has  been  a  thrilling 
ex])erienee  to  see  children  get  excited  about  learning.  They  clamor  to  come  to 
'•Reading*'  and  tliey  have  fun  while  learning. 

It  has  also  been  gratifying  to  see  that  the  children  who  learn  in  small 
groups  are  helped  to  know  how  to  discipline  themselves  in  larger  groups.  The 
teacher  and  teaeher-aide  took  forty  cliildreu  for  a  tour  of  Dutch  Square  at 
Christnms-time  and  recently  had  a  guided  tour  and  story  hour  at  the  Columbia 
Museum  of  Art.  Not  one  child  gave  cause  to  be  repriumnded.  They  moved 
freely  and  with  self-})Vide.  Accolades  on  our  behavior  were  profuse. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  program  represents  money  well  si)ent 

Attaeluneut  2 

REMEDIAL  ^fATII  AT  J.YON  STUEET  ET  EMEXTAllY  SCHOOL.  COLUMBIA,  S.C. 

The  Corrective  ^tath  Program  at  Lyon  Street  School  1ms  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  helping  to  correct  the  defieieuces  of  students  who  i^articipatc  iu 
tlie  program. 

Due  to  the  low  teacher-pui)il  ratio  (one  teacher,  one  aide,  ten  students)  indi- 
vidualized and  personaliziHl  instruction  is  a  reality.  Excellent  soft-ware,  manip- 
ulation devices,  and  testing  materials  have  been  provided. 

Training  for  the  teachers  has  been  superior.  The  f:r.st  year  we  were  enrolled 
in  a  course — Arithmetic  for  the  Elementary  Teacher  700 — at  the  Univer.sity  of 
South  Carolina.  Th>s  year,  we  have  had  in-service  training  twice  a  month  with 
well-qualified  instructors. 

The  program  has  been  evaluated  by  students,  parents,  teachers,  and  instruc- 
tors and  wa^  found  good. 
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AVe  Imve  individual  progress,  improvement  of  attitudes  toward  math  and 
school  in  general,  growth  in  AVork  haoits,  and  better  relations  among  the  chil- 
dren. 

'i'he  Corrective  Math  program  has  shown  tliat  pupils  two  or  more  years 
below  grade  level  can  profit  from  remedial  progrfims. 

Attachment  3 

STATK  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA  DEPABTAlENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Title  of  project:  Corrective  mathematics. 

Location  of  project:  Richard  County  School  District  No.  1,  Columbia,  S.C. 

Contact  person  :  Mr,  J.  Ben  Cox,  Coordinator,  federal  Projects. 

Cost  of  project :  .?17J>,170. 

Number  of  jwrticipating  students :  513. 

Specific  area  of  instruction :  Mathematics. 

MATH  EVALUATION 

Kichlaud  Countv  School  District  One 
1971-72 

During  the  1971-72  .school  year.  Title  One  funds  were  used  to  support  a 
corrective  matiiematics  program  in  Kichlaud  County  School  District  One. 

The  stiidentH  v^'ho  participated  in  tiiis  activity  were  those  who  had  the  nec- 
essary intelleciual  potential  but  were  performing  at  least  one  and  one  half 
years  below  grade  expectancy  in  mathematics.  They  were  chosen  from  the 
foiirtli  and  fifth  grades. 

Each  program  was  staffed  with  a  Qualifted  teaclier  and  an  aide  and  was 
located  in  the  following  schools:  Carver  Elementary;  Burton  Elementary; 
Lyon  Street  Elementary;  Schneider  Elementary;  Sarah  Kance  Elementary; 
Roosevelt  Village  Elementary;  and  Hyatt  Park  Elementary, 

In  order  to-  identify  and  select  the  students  for  the  corrective  mathematics 
classes,  the  following  criteria  was  used : 

1.  Test  results : 

a.  Matli  scores  on  the  loioa  Test  of  Basic  Bkills 

It.  Other  test  data  which  may  be  available  and  useful 

2.  .Cumulative  records : 
lu  Math  grades 

I).  Grades  received  from  other  subjects 

c.  Teacher  evaluation 

d.  Heal  til  record 

e.  Attendance  record 

3.  Teacher  observation  and  referral : 

a.  Ol>s€rvation  concerning  the  child's  interest^  ability  and  performance  in  the 
regular  ela.ssroom  learning  atmosphere, 
h.  Observations  of  specific  behaviors  within  regular  classroom  settings. 

c.  Referral  of  those  students  who  have  the  ncessary  intelligence  hut  are 
experiencing  difficulty  in  math  and  would  benefit  from  a  corrective  math  pro- 
grauL 

d.  Students  referred  will  be  those  who  are  performing  "one  and  one-half 
years  or  more  below  grade  level  expectancy  i.i  grades  4,  5,  and  6, 

The  major  objective  of  the  matiiematics  program  was  to  provide  mathemati- 
oal  exiierienees  which  were  appropriate  to  the  individual  needs,  abilities  and 
interests  of  each  child.  Attempts  were  made  to  equip  the  student  with  the 
mathematical  skills  and  basic  concepts  necessary  for  daily  life  in  mir  society 
The  mathenintics  teacher  prescribed  and  implemented  a  method  of  mathemat- 
ics teaching  for  each  student  depending  on  his/her  assessment  of  the  cause  of 
the  student  s  diflSculty. 

The  learning  environment  design  included  learning  centers  with  multi-level 
and  multi-media  approaches.  The  centers  were  equipped  so  that  they  provided 
for  the  Wide  range  of  individual  differences.  The  emphasis  was  on  individual 
and  small  group  instruction. 

The  53tiulents  were  provided  approximately  forty-five  minutes  of  instruction 
and  guidance  per  day  in  the  corrective  math  program. 

Tliere  was  an  inservice  educational  program  during  tlie  school  year  for  the 
teachers  and  teacher  aides.  The  mathematics  consultant  assigned  to  this  proj- 
ect find  personnel  from  the  School  of  Education  at  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  conducted  this  ln.service  program. 

The  services  of  the  Instructiorial  Support  Teams  were  very  effective  in  meet- 
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hiii  tho  special  iioetls  of  the  <rhil(lrcn  who  woit  iiivolvoil  in  this  sjicoi.-il  iiuitli 
activity.  Tlie  iwrsoiinol  of  tliese  teams  included  social  workers,  nurses,  speech 
l)fitlinIo^?i.st.s.  iJsycholdgist.s  and  a  school-home  liai.soii  person. 

Kor  evaluation  purposes.  i)re-tests  and  post-testB  were  administered  to  the 
participating  pupils  in  order  to  measure  the  growth  of  each  pupil  and  each 
group  of  pupils.  The  Wiseousiu  ConteM\i>oi\ry  Test  of  Elementary  Matlienmtics 
was  used  for  this  i)uri)ose.  DilTerent  forms  of  this  test  were  used  in  the  fall 
and  spring  with  both  experimental  and  control  grovips. 

ja;suLTs  or  ii:sTi>rG 

The  results  fnjm  this  testing  iudiciito  thnt  fourth  or  fifth  grade  students  in 
corrective  math  made  sulistuulial  g:uns  in  mn then la tics  achievement.  A  com- 
l)anson  of  pre-interveution  i)ercentile  rank  scores  with  post-intervention  ]ier- 
centile  rank  scores  reveals  a  net  gain  for  all  experimental  subjects  (N  =  241) 
of  tS.O'X  Am(nig  tlie  various  f^chools  i)articipating  in  the  corrective  program, 
gains  ranged  from  0..S8  to  12.14.  (See  Table  I).  A  control  group  (N  =  2JSJ  was 
drawn  from  a  school  not  pnrticipating  in  the  corrective  program.  Cnntroi  sub- 
.K'rts  were  .selected  ou  the  basis  of  the  same  criteria  as  in-oject  impils.  The  ctm- 
trol  grou])  exi)erien(H,'d  a  net  h)ss.  in  jtercentile  rank  score.s  (prc-tesr  mcjin  = 
10.0.S;  post-test  meavi  ==  6.14), 

However,  since  the  V/isconsiii  Test  is  imrmal  for  both  fall  and  spring  testing 
it  is  iiossUile  for  a  student  to  obtain  a  gniai  iii  raw  score  but  a  loss  in  percon- 
tilo  rank.  Tliis  apjiarently  is  what  took  i)hioe  with  control  subject.s  at  Bensini. 

In  order  to  comjtare  the  performance  of  exi)eriniental  and  control  sub.iect.s, 
students  in  the  two  groups  were  nmtched  oh  the  pre-test  score  and  on  grade 
level.  ♦Since?  there  were,  in  most  cases,  several  i)0ssible  experimental  matches 
tor  each  control  subject,  a  nmdmni^satiou  procedure  was  employed  for  selecting 
subjects  from  the  exi)ei'imental  i)obl.  Having  equaled  the  groups  on  i)re-test 
score  (mean  =  lO.US.  standard  devintion  =  8.07),  at — ratio  analysis  was  i)er- 
fornied  on  the  post-test  scores.  The  finding  was  tln\t  tho  experimental  i)ost-test 
mean  (22.50)  exceeded  the  control  post-test  score  at  better  than  the  .01  level 
of  confidence  (T  =  y.lO). 

Academically,  it  appears  that  puials  in  the  corrective  math  program  profited 
frrnu  the  exposure  thereto.  This  conchtslon  is  reinforced  by  the  fact  tliat 
of  the  students  in  program  answered  afilmatively  to  the  following  question : 
**Do  you  think  this  class  (corrective  nmtli)  has  heli>ed  you?'*  To  tiie  question 

"Which  do  you  i)refer?  Corrective  nmtli  ,  classrocun  math  87.4%  of 

the  students  preferred  the  fornier  and  12.0%  the  latter. 

TABLE  I.-  SUMMARY  OF  TEST  RESULTS  FOR  THE  CORRECTIVE  MATHEMATICS  PROGRAM,  1971-72 


Prelesl  Posttest 

School  No.  Mean  Mean  Gain 


Schneider  (001)   36  13.33  25.47  +12.  14 

Lyon  Street  (002)                                          .  40  26.48  3^.33  +4.84 

Carver  (003)   38  2t.  13  29.42  +8.29 

Hyatt  Park  (001)   35  7.63  18.63  +11.00 

Sarali  Nan'-.e(005)_,.   26  16.19  27.69  +11.50 

BurtOflf006)   32  24.66  33.28  +S.62 

Roosevelt  Village  (007}  _   34  19.56  20.44  +.88 

Control  gnup'. 

BeJison     28  10.68  6.14  -4.54 

All  experimental  subjects   241  18.61  26.64  +8,03 


State ME.VT  ok  :Mk.s.  Rita  ZKrEUA.  UKrRi:.sKNTiNG  I.os  A^'^^l:^xs  CriY 
ScnooL  District,  Titi.k  I,  Los  A>'GEr.KS,  Calif. 

My  name  is  Mxs.  Rita  Zopeda,  a  rein*es-ontative  from  the  Los  Angeles  City 
School  District,  Title  I. 

I  feol  it's  imiierative  that  categorical  aid  f muling  continue.  ESEA  Title  I 
serves  approximately  10.830  minority  students  in  106  elementary,  17  secondary, 
411  non-jMihlic  and  4  schools  for  the  handicapped  in  the  Los  Angeles  Uniiied 
School  District.  This  only  rejiraseiits  a  portion  of  schools  which  are  eligible  to 
recjeivo  Title  I  funds.  One  (if  the  main  reas(nis  for  not  being  able  to  fund  all 
01'  the  eligible  schools  has  been  tlio  lack  of  full  funding.  According  to  our  rec- 
ords. Los  Angeles  City  Schools  should  have  been  appropriated  approximately  a 
niaxinium  of  ,$72,000,000.  However^  due  to  presidential  and  congressional  cut- 
backs, we  hnvfi  only  received  about  $24,000,000  per  year  since  IOCS.  Thus,  it 
has  hindered  the  niaxinunn  positive  educational  results  tliat  we"'have  strived  to 
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achit'Vi*.  In  .siiile  of  the  hundicap,  we  liavo  succM'sstuIly  aohiovod  miiiierouJ^  odu- 
c'ati(jiml  i^oals  and  ohjectivos.  IM'ogranis  Mkv.  l*ro-KiiKlorgarten,  Follow 
ThroujLTli.  TSL,  :ijid  onr  regular  Titlo  1  iirograins  have  oiuroin passed  tlu;  total 
cliiurs  (Mhicatinnal  prtJccss. 

1.  Tho  Prc-Kiiidt^rgarten  program  has  shown  tliaL  participating  chihli'en  e(ni- 
sistently  maintain  hcttcr  a11v)uhi))vc.  A  positive  bridging  between  tlu;  home  and 
School  has  come  ahont  dne  to  parent  inooIucniCHi  in  the  classrofnn,  home  visit- 
ations, ami  jiarcnt  inservicc. 

2.  Xnmerous  innovative  rp.'idiag  and  math  programs  have  h(»en  initiated  in 
tlie  TitU*  i  schools  such  as  i{('<nU)i(f  (hiHh\  Mufh,  Hufjmun  HvutVoitj 
Luhit,  irHjsirtu.^  SO,  J.T.A.,  OjWth  (Jnuri,  Formufa  rjintiic\  luu]  Madvni  Math. 

3.  The  K.>S.L.  Program  (English  as  a  Second  Langnug(0  has  vnnbJvd  puf>i!tt 
to  Kucvi'vd  in  their  ela.ssrojuu  h.v  eucoiu-aging  tlieni  to  learn  Englisii  as  qincKi.v 
and  ellic-iently  us  possihle.  Yearly  the  P^.S.Ii.  Title  I  pnpils  l\ave  made  gains  in 
tfu'  area  of  hinguage  devel<)pnn»nt  simiifieantly  higiu»r  than  the  comparison 
gronp.  ChihJreji  eoine  with  the  ud ra)tt<if/c  of  siiealdng  anotljer  langnage.  'J'hey 
ar(»  provided  with  a  jjrogram  which  encourages  IJumii  to  nmintain  their  nativo 
language  and  to  he  proud  of  fjtnr  culfunil  hvrltitue  as  they  are  lejirniug  Eng- 
lish. 

4.  Over  .SOO  coiumnnity  pfM-sons  have  been  trained  as  F^dUGuilon  Aidc.t  and 
liave  assisted  school  staff  in  implementing  the  instructional  program.  Large 
numJ)ers  have  returned  to  fnrtlun*  their  edncatiou  by  attending  extension 
ecMirses  made  avilahh»  hy  Title  I  per?-oniieI. 

5.  Schools  with  a  large  percent  of  Spanish  snrnanied  students  have  initiated 
special  hiJin{/uaJ  and  hicuUnral  reading  and  nmth  methods  aiid  materials. 

fJ.  Thousainls  of  certificated  staff  mem  hers  have  heneflted  ivmn  in-service 
classes,  worlc.shops,  seminars  and  institutes  which  have  been  geared  towards 
npgrading  their  expertise  in  individualized  nuith  and  reading  as  well  as 
hnnum  re^'ltions. 

7.  rvogram  ff)r  Intergronp  Education  (IM.E.)  has  been  designed  so  that 
children  frf»ni  dilYereut  etlmic  groups  can  7ror/.-  iotjcfhcr  toward  involvenu^nt  in 
a  mt'aningful  experieiuH>. 

IM.E.  is  a  voluntary  i)roixram.  Parcnfia  urr  aicottrnffed  to  phni  and  imple- 
ment tlie  'iirf)gram.  In  the  learning  experience,  meetings  are  jilanned  so  that 
interdependence  between  two  classes  is  enii>Ua.sized. 

Teachers  encourage  the  children  to  share  ideas  and  feelings  with  their  P.T.E. 
pals  from  tlie  other  school  through  individual  written  and  tapped  messages. 

There  is  i\  continuing  effort  on  the  part  of  tlie  teachers  to  nmintain  the  par- 
alleling between  the  two  classes  working  in  a  pr<igran\  of  this  kind.  We  have 
learned  that  h  tint  fin  rrhitfonithipn  arv  an  importuni  part  of  any  program. 

8.  'J'itle  I  funding  bus  made  it  jxissible  to  involve  IlioHftandn  of  parenfft  and 
community  at  tlie  h)cal.  district,  state  and  federal  level.  Phase  I  and  II  of  the 
Connnnnity  a)id  Staff  r)KveIo]>nient  Progriims  have  promoted  Jvadership  in  the 
schools  and  comnnmity. 

It  is  my  personal  ojiinion  and  experience  based  on  miicb  investigation  tluit 
rev(»nne  .sharing  would  divert  the  intent  and  need  for  the  c(mtinuation  of  (air 
Title  T  Prf)gram.  Tlierefore.  I  strongly  believe  t!mt  categorical  aid  which  helps 
the  deprived  child  would  he  educationally  and  tiuancially  disastrous  if  there 
W(»re  an  interruption  in  the  funding  of  the  program. 

TABLE  A.~ANALYSIS  OF  COVARIANCE  BETWEEN  ESL  AND  CO/VPARISON  GROUPS 


Year     Test  and  eroup  N        Premean       Poslmean  Adjusted  mean 


1969-  70  ESt A  Title  1   795  3.83            46.62  46.89 

Comparison   U7  4.85            19.55  17.68 

-,1  ror*  TM.  .  F  (1.909^=1172. 27 

1970- 71  ESEA  Tale  I   819  5. 48            47. 19  46. 84 

Comparison   152  3.45           12.  11  13.98 

1971-  72  To„UK-6.h)   F(1.966M204.35 

ESEA  Title  1   768  5.34  "39."56 39^73 

r.ompanson.-.    69  6.43            17.41  15.49 


T0,al(K^6th)   ■  r<1.834)=.61.37 

ESEA  Title  1   133  3.79  52.08  54.  i3 

C^n^J^anson.    69  6.43  17.43  13,44 


F(],199)-»106.38 


Significant  at  the  0.01  level. 
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Los  A.NGKLEs  School  nrsTiiicr. 

Mkas  jkkment  a\»  Bvaluatio:?  BuAxcir, 

HFV  lOVALUATlON*  AT  IOm KKSOX  Ma?;()I{, 

To:  Xonimhlic  School  Adiniiiistratoi-s  and  Toaolifirs. 

Fi*um:       Wt'is^ender,  rii.U..  Siipt-rvixoi*  and  Winifred  Rhodes.  Siiocinlist 
Suhjwt :   Two-V(»ar  Achii'Venient   Scoios   £(jr  KSIOA-I   rujjils  in  Xojiimhlie 

TaltU's  3  iUKl  2  sliow  .sc'lM)ol-l).v-.sc'hool  j^radofiuivalont  scores  for  all  ola.sses 
ot  uonimhlie  imiuls  in  the  KSKA,  Title  1  progniui  during  1070-7 V  and 
VM\-72. 

Tahlc  3  displays  average  gains  for  ail  classes  combined  in  each  grade,  for 
flmv  years. 

There  was  an  upward  trend  in  the  uunihor  of  nonpublic  classes  aeliievUig 
tlieir  objective  whicli  i)roi)osed,  basically,  tliat  tliey  advance  more  (hnu  one 
nmntli  for  each  niontli  of  instruction. 

Hy  the  end  ni  11)70-71.  an  average  of  07  of  tlie  classes  liad  readied  their 
goal:  a  y<»ar  later..  (31%  Jiad  done  tlie  same. 

Pupils  are  selected  for  noajJulUc  Title  I  i)JU'ticipatioa  on  priority  ba.ses.  . 
according  to  tlieir  need  for  remediation  in  reading  or  aritlnuetic. 

For  yoni'  information  on  guidance,  a  few  tecluucnl  facts  ahoiit  the  data  have 
been  included  on  the  next  page. 

If  we  can  lie  of  furtiier  Iieli)  in  interpreting  tlie  scores  for  this  llrst  pimse  of 
our  aiuiual  report,  jib  ase  let  us  know  phone  :  77(i-(i02() ) . 

LOS  ANGELES  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

Measurement  and  Evaluation  Branch  SFP  Evaluation  at  Emerson  Manor 


TABLE  3,-MEDIAN  GRADE  EQUIVALENTS  FOR  ESEA-1  NONPUBLIC  SCHOOL  PUPILS  FOR  3  YEARS 


1969-70 

■  1970-71 

1971-72 

School  and  grade 

Pre 

Post 

Diff. 

Pre 

Post 

Diff. 

Pre 

Post 

Di«. 

(Diff.  Goa)=:.a+) 

(Diff.  goal : 

2-3== 

=  1.1+4-1 

1-0.9+) 

(Diff, 

Goal  =0.8+) 

Totar  reading; 

No  pupils 

1  

No  DUDllS 

l.S 

2  

L6 

2.5 

0,9 

Kl 

^  lo 

0.9 

1.6 

2.1 

0.5 

3  

1.8 

2.8 

.9 

1.8 

2.6 

.8 

2.1 

2.9 

.8 

4  

2.9 

4.4 

L5 

2.9 

3.9 

1.0 

2.8 

3.7 

.9 

5  

.^.5 

5.0 

1.5 

3.5 

4.5 

l.Q 

3.4 

4.3 

.9 

"  6...  

4.1 

5.7 

1.6 

3.9 

5.0 

1.1 

3.9 

4.9 

1.0 

7  

4.6 

5.1 

.5 

4.7 

5.9 

1.1 

4.5 

5.5 

1.0 

8...  

4.4 

5.0 

.6 

5.0 

5.8 

.8 

5.5 

6.6 

1.0 

(Diff.  Goal; 

3-8=0.9+) 

Total  arilhnietic: 

2...   

Nd  pupils 

No  pupils 

1.4 

2.5 

1.0 

3  

No  pupils. 

2.0 

3.3 

1.3 

1.3 

3.3 

2.0 

4  

2.9 

4.5 

1.6 

2.6 

4.1 

1.5 

2.8 

4.3 

1.^ 

5  

3.4 

5.1 

h7 

3.5 

4.9 

1.4 

3.5 

4.9 

1.4 

G...  

4.4 

6.0 

1.6 

4.4 

5.5 

M 

4.2 

5.2 

i.i; 

7  

4.9 

5.2  ■ 

.3 

5.3 

5.8 

.6 

5.1 

5.9 

.8 

8...  

No  pupils 

5.2 

5.9 

.7 

5.8 

6.9 

1.1 

STATEMENTS  OP  PANEL  IV,  CONSISTING  OF:  .  NANCY  MOSCA, 
BALTIMORE,  MB.;  RITA  ZEPEDA,  LOS  ANBELES,  CALIF.;  MS.  JIM 
RIELLY,  OSKALOOSA,  IOWA;  MS.  RHODA  DOTSON,  YOUNGSTON, 
OHIO;  JACQUELINE  WILLIAMS,  COLUMBIA,  S.C;  AND  MS.  LEEOY 
WYMORE,  OSKALOOSA,  IOWA 

*■  fifrs.  ■\Io.';oA.  Tliank  you.  Mr.  Ford. 

I  tiiii  Nniicy  Mosca,  cliainvoman  for  the  Title  T.  lilSE.A..  T  am  lioro 
torlay.  ^fr.  CJiainnan,  to  liclp  children.  Wliat  title  I  lia.s  meant  to 
tlic  cliildi'on  and  the  i^atvnts  in  Baltimoi-o  County  is  invahiablc  and 
innu'aJ<uvi\V)Iu.  , 
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Evon  tlio  i-rmol-o  tliou^^lit  of  the  elimination  of  title  I  fnuds  woulil 
l)n  a  torrihln  tliinir.  Xot  only  the  children  in  the  pnbtie  and  iion- 
]MiJjlic  Rcliools  would  sufi'er,  bnt  tiiose.eliildren  in  tiie  five  iustitntions 
in  l>altiniore  County.  1  would  also  like  to  give  niy  wholelunirtod 
sui)])ort  to  ir.li.  (>5)  wliicli  has  been  submitted  by  Cougreshfuuni  Per- 
kins. 

II. R.  (iJ),  as  r  understand  it.  would  «i:ive  full  fundin<r  for  all  eli<ri- 
hJe  children  per  ehiid.  whicli  wonld  extend  ESEA,  title  I  pio- 
p-ams  thron<!;h  1^)7S.  11iis  would  build  ;i  bettei*  coutimiity  of  the 
pro^-rani;  and  be  a  delinite  plus  as  far  as  tlie  phinnin«jf  ot  the  Title  I 
pro^^i'am  is  coricerned. 

We  in  l^altiniore  County  luive  collected  data  for  the  last  5  years 
oil  the  den^ree  of  parental  involvement  with  regard  to  parent/teaclier 
conferences,  parent/eliild  involvement  and  other  iuvolveiuent. 

AVe  have  found  jV)  percent  of  the  title  1  parents  have  not  l>een 
i)}volved.  and  44  percent  lutve  not  been  Jielping  at  home.  This  was 
because  of  lack  of  <,'onununication  and  knowledge  of  what  to  do. 

Tliis  data  lead  us  to  believe  tliere  i.s  very  little  cluuicc  of  improv- 
ing 7-eading  for  title  I  cliildreu  unless  you  have  meaningful  parental 
involvement  in  their  education,  both  in  school  and  at  home. 
^  Because  of  this  data,  one  of  the  majo!*  components  of  the  pi'ojcct 
in  Baltimore  County  is  our  parent  helper  ])rogram.  We  have  hired 
parents  of  Title  I  ciiildreii  on  a  temporary  basis  to  work  in  tlie  title 
I  scliools. 

These  ])a rents  go  through  a  training  workshop,  and  then  work  in 
tlic  ela.ssroom  under  the  direction  of  the  teacluu'.  Tlii.  program  ]u;s 
proved  invaluable  tluis  far.  Tlie.se  parents  aie  not  only  bringing 
extra  money  into  tlu^  home  and  community,  but  are  learning  Iiow  to 
help  their  child  in  the  school. 

Tills  is  something  some  of  them  did  not  know  how  to  do  before. 
.  Some  of  them  were  unable  to  read  and  write  themselves.  This  pror 
gram  lias  given  tJie  parents  and  the  childj'en  such  goo:l  cojicept.s, 
such  good  feelings  about  themselves  and  each  other  that  you  could 
not  ineasure  this  in  the  form  of  a  test. 

Tliis  parent  lielper  program  lias  enabled  not  only  the  parents  to 
build  better  relation.ships  with  their  chikh  but  build  better  relation- 
shi[)s  with  parents,  teachers,  principals,  communities,  and  everyone 
that  is  involved  with  tlie  education  of  that  child. 

Tliis  program  lias  enabled  principals  and  teachers  to  see  why  a 
parent  lias  been  I'ehictant  to  come  into  tlie  school  for  a  j)arcnt  con- 
ference to  offer  liclj),  or  for  any  other  I'eason.  It  lias  made  tlieiii  see 
that  maybe  tlie  pai'cut  has  not  come,  because  she  is  ashamed  to  come, 
because  sljc  does  not  have  a  decent  dress  to  wear,  or  because  she  does 
not  have  a  winter  coat.  Anyone  of  these  reasons  is  enough. 

In  Baltimore  County  hi  the  title  I  schools  ^Yhen  a  problem  like 
this  has  been  made  known  to  tlic  prhicipal.  the  aides,  and  the  teach- 
ers, they  rally  together  to  help  these  parents.  They  have  made  these 
parents  feel  like  they  are  worthy,  and  given  them  a  new  self-concept 
about  theinselves,  and  this  in  turn  has  helped  their  child. 

r  feel  title  I  is  directly  iielping  those  children  tluit  should  be 
]ie]ped  by  title  I  fuiids.  One  parent  in  I^altimore  County  came  to 
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work  as  a  parent  helper.  Iler  diild  Iiad  a  speech  problem.  Her  Inis- 
Imnd  spciko  the  same  way. 

Tiie  c!\ikl  is  bcin^  helped,  and  is  not.  so  frusirated,  because  the 
l)ai*cnts  know  now  how  to  help  the  child.  After  this  parent's  hours 
rah  ont  as  a  parent  helper,  she  remained  on  as  a  volunteer  helper. 

r  woiihl  ns:e  my  own  child  as  an  example.  lie  was  reading  1  year 
below  level  in  the  fir.st  ^n-nde,  I  became  involved  as  a  volunteer  in  his 
second  year  of  school.  Tliis  <:ave  my  son  a  o^ood  feeling  about  him- 
self and  about  me,  and  it  pive  liim  such  pride  in  his  work  that,  it 
was  uub('li<^vable.  I  wns -iible  to  help  liim  and  he  is  now  in  the  third 
grade  and  is  l  eading  on  grade  level. 

We  have  found  many  more  examples  like  these  in  Baltimore 
County.  The  good  fe(»lings  this  luis  built  between  paveiits  and  child 
are  inviihiable  to  the  child's  learning  and  achieving  better. 

We  also  feel  in  ]5altimore  County  by  hiving  tliese  parents  that  we 
are  putting  money  dii'octly  to  the  parents  in  the  community  of  the 
title  I  schools.  Most  of  our  employees  are  aides  in  the  title  I  conuuu- 
ni.ty.  Quite  a  few  of  them  have  been  parents  of  title  I  children  in 
the  past.  The  parents  in  Baltimore  County  ai-e  truly  involved,  not 
only  in  their  own  school,  but  on  a  county  level. 

We  have  tl)e  parent  progi'am  in  cacli  scltool.  We  also  have  a  coun- 
tywidc  parent  ach'isory  council  with  representation  from  each  of  the 
sclmols  m  Baltimoj'e  County.  AVe  meet  once  a  month, 

IVe  are  able  to  see  ^yhat  goes  on  in  each  of  these  schools,  get  better 
ideas,  go  back  to  onv  own  schools  and  shai'e  these  ideas  with  one 
another.  We  are  able  to  visit  the  different  classrooms,  the  aides,  the 
teachers,  see  different  materials,  and  it  truly  gives  the  parent  a 
chance  to  see  wliat  is  going  on  in  the  classroom  with  their  own  child 
and  witli  other  childi'en. 

The  fact  that  title  I  has  mandated  parent  involvement,  I  feel,  is 
the  main  reason  parents  have  become  so  involved.  Without  this  man- 
date, I  tJiink  that  some  of  the  schools  and  the  principals  would  not 
have  brought  the  pai'ents  in  and  involved  them  as  much  as  they  avc 
involved  today. 

I  think  that  we  need  these  mandates  that  are  part  of  the  title  I 
law.  At  tlii.s  ti!ne,  I  woidd  like  to  give  my  reasons  why  I  do  not  snp- 
l)ort  educational  revenue  sharing.  I  think  title  I  shonld  continue  as  a 
categorical  grant  program.  As  title  I  is  now,  it  is  a  specific  program 
reaching  specific  children  with  specific  needs. 

Educational  revenue  sharing  as  it  is  now  is  too  uncertain.  It  does 
not  state  who  will  administer  the  money  of  title  I,  what  guidelines 
will  b(j  followed  if  there  will^  be  any  guidelines,  and  it  does  not 
assure  that  disadvantaged  children  will  receive  the  moneys  due 
them.  * 

I  feel  that  if  the  moneys  come  into  the  State  as  a  lump  sum,  they 
would  be  subject  to  political  pi'essures  and  disadvantaged  children 
will  never  see  the  money.  Educational  revenue  sharing  does  not 
assure  parental  involvement  as  does  the  title  I  program. 

It  is  not  said  that  panntal  involvement  will  be  mandated.  We 
Imvc  .worked  too  hard  iu  ihe  larju  8  years  only  to  be  told  that  we 
have  no  rights  as  far  as  the  law  is  concerned.  Too  mnch  is  too  iincer- 
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tain  with  (Hlix-jitioual  I'ovoniio  shnriiiir.  I  tlo  not  rnally  fcol  Hint  title 
T  inoiu^v  would  roacli  tlic  disndvjnita^iiul  cliild  thiit  thoy  luv  supposed 
to  i-ortcli. 

Thank  yon.  I  would  like  to  tlnink  you  foi-  tliis  oi)[)oi'tnnit\'  to 
come  Ix^foi'o  \]w  coininittcc  and  ^ive  my  roaso?is  and  roanons  of  tlms? 
])aronts  in  Baltimore  County  foj-  snppoi'tinL^  title  I  as  a  oatt^goi'iral 
<rrnnt  in-o<rram  and  ILK.  60. 

r.Vpplanse.] 

^Fi'.  F()i:i>.  l^liank  yon  very  mneli. 

Chairman  Pkukins.  Ladies,  before  you  leave.  T  wai^t  to  ?ay  that 
we  are  deli^rhted  to  see  so  many  of  you  liere  today,  T  wae.t  to  concur 
with  tlie  Hu^i.aestio!!  tliat  ^fi*.  Foi'd  advanced  awliile  airo.  Von  Icnow. 
if  a  distin^niished  ur.JU])  of  people  like  your.selve.s  came  frotn  my 
home  cominnnity  to  WashinirioTi  and  did  not  come  by  to  see  me.  T 
would  really  feel  tlint  T  was  not  welcomed  in  the  Consrress. 

T  l)elieve  it  would  ))e  a  ;ii'eat  opportunity  foi-  you  to  .uo  by  and  say 
hello  to  your  respective  Ee]nesentatives  in  the  Conirress.  and  your 
Senators  too.  A.s  strong  as  yon  peo]^le  feel  about  title  T.  v.'ould  cei'- 
tainly  let  your  own  Representatives  know  how  good  it  is  wo!'kiu<r  in 
your  coinnmnity  and  just  how  you  feel  ahont  it, 

(^)n<rressmeu  always  like  to  know  these  Ihjno's.  We  like  to  know 
how  the  i^eojde  we  arc  privilejred  to  T-epresent  feel  about  issues.  1 
would  hate  to  think  that  a  <»:ood  representative  group  from  n^y  com- 
numity  would  come  up  hei'c  and  not  come  by  to  see  Carl  Pei-kins. 

T  a^ree  Avith  Billy  Ford  l)ere  tluit  it  would  be  a  great  thini:-  if  yoi; 
jould  visit  yonv  Congressmen  and  talk  to  them  about  the  benefit 
tluit  have  flowed  from  this  piece  of  legislation.  And.  if  yon  feel  that, 
it  should  be  continued,  tell  your  Congi'essinan  about  it. 

T  thank  all  of  you  for  your  appearance. 

Mr.  FoKD.  Mrs.  Zepeda? 

Mrs.  Zkvkua,  i\Iy  name  is  "Rita  Zepeda.  a  repi'csentutive  fi'om  the 
Los  Angeles  school  district.  If  it  sounds  like  I  have  a  cold,  that  is 
what  parents  go  thi'ough.  Even  if  we  are  ill.  we  manage  to  get  liei'e. 
^  T  feel  it  is  hnperativc  that  categorical  aid  mo^iey  continue,  ESEA 
title  T  serves  approximately  10.S30  minority  students  in  1Q(\  elemen- 
tary, 17  secondary.  49  iionpnhlic.  and  four  schools  for  handicapped 
in  tlie  Los  Angeles  unified  school  district. 

In  spite  of  the  handicapped,  we  have  successfully  acliieved  nninei-- 
ous  educatiomil  goals  and  objectives,  programs  like  prekindergarten. 
fnllowthrough.  and  our  regular  title  I  pi-ograms  have  encompassed 
totiil  childs'  education  process.  The  prekindergartcn  program  lias 
.sliown  that  participating  children  maintain  better  attendance. 

Xmnei-nus  imiovative  i-eading  and  math  progi'ams  have  been  initi- 
ated iji  title  T  scliools  sucli  as  reading  game.  P.TLT.M.E.  ^latb. 
I.T.A..  Open  Court,  Formula  Phonics.,  and  iModern  Math. 

I  consider  Spanisli  speaking  us  not  a  handicap.  I  consider  it  an 
asset.  The  ESEA  program,  English  as  a  second  language,  bns 
ennbled  \)]W]]s  to  succeed  in  tlie  classroom.  We  encourairc  thcun  to 
learn  English  as  quickly  as  possible.  Yearly  ESEA  title  T  \)UpUs 
Inive  made  gains  in  the  area  of  language  development  significantly 
Ijiglici-  tlian  the  comparison  gi'oup.  Children  come  ^vith  the  aclvan- 
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Ijit^c  of  spGiikin*:  another  language.  Tlioy  arc  provided  ^Yith  i\  pro- 
<^rain  Umt  oiieouragos  them  to  mniiitiiiu  their  niitive.  hiiigiui<j!.'<^  and  to 
he  proud  of  tlu*  heritniro  as  tlu\v  iiiv  leai'iihig  English.  I  brouirht  this 
for  Congressmiui  Perkins  and  it  states  the  nniny  hmguagos  of  chil- 
dren from  many,  many  dillercnt  lands,  starting  witli  Greek,  P(n-tu- 
gneso,  and  I  Avould  like  lum  to  ]iave  it. 

Mr.  FoiU).  Without  ohjection  tliat  will  be  eiiterod  in  the  recoi'd  at 
this  point. 

[The  (h)cnmeiit  ixd'crred  to  folhnvs.] 

J.OS  Anc;i:i.i:s  Cjtv  Vxu'ied  f^ciioor.  Disrurcr 

E.\(;t.JSir  I'OR  SIMCAKEUS  or  OTlIKi;  LANGUAGES  PKOGKAM 

1  would  TjUo  to  hogiu  tinUiiif^  about  tlie  Eiij^lish  for  SpeaKors  of  Otlicn'  Laii- 
fr»i;iges  pro^n'siiu  by  leninj;  you  nljoiit  tiie  in-Of^iiiin's  reliability.  Tito  chiUlivii 
nvi}  tt*,st(;(l  at  the  b(^^;iiiiiii);^  ol'  tbi»  >;c'1joo1  y(»ar  and  ngaiii  at  tbo  end  of  the 
stluK)!  yi^ur.  Tlt(»  Kains  arc  sijxnitinuitly  KUjunaor  to  those  of  the  rliildrL'ii  wlio 
do  not  have  {ha  hoiiolU  j)f  llu'  jtrograia. 

Tbo  pro^raiu  biiildK  on  and  usi^k  tin-  c^iKM'k^jiti.'il  baokgroimd  and  skHls  tl)at 
tb(>* ])ii|>i!s  brin;;  1o  scliool  witb  thciii.  It  iMicjnirajii'.s  tboni  to  niainlain  tlu>ir 
native  l.uij?iiage  aail  to  be  i)r(jud  of  their  cnltnral  lioritage  as  ttioy  li'Urn  tlio 
Kiiglish  buifiu.MUe  sI<iUs, 

I'j'ior  to  Title  I  Diero  wore  no  spocial  i)ro;;ra)n.s  for  non-Kni^IlsU  speaUin;^ 
(binUTu  hi  tbo  <-hMii(Mitary  f;iadrs.  It  was  Tit*!(!  I  fniidiuf?  tliat  provided  tbo 
Idiot  in-ogniia  that  tan^iit  lOaj^nsb  a^  a  Ko(r(md  I-;ui;jriiage  to  elonionlary  scliool 
child  ran. 

The  j)ilot  ]irogrnin  bc^can  with  lo  t'oafhin's  teaching  English  as  a  Seoond  I.an- 
gnajze  to  mainly  Siianisb  sp(»aUiug  i)ni>ns.  Today  t!ie  i}roj;xaui  has  grown  to  ICO 
KSOfi  toachers  toaehing  KSL  to  over  5.000  iiuijilis  who  come  from  twenty  live 
different  language  backgnanids. 

Other  (than  Title  I)  sHkioIs  in  the  district  and  county  have  rcMincsted  help 
in  KSIi  from  the  Title  I  staff.  They  have  also  reiiuested  coiiies  of  the  Title  I 
materials, .  .  v 

Let  nie  wuclnde  talking  about  the  EXOrJSII  FOll  Sl'EAKEUS  OF  OTHER 
LAXfiHTAGES  program  by  giving  you  this  little  brochure  that  briefly  describes 
the  program,  a  copy  of  a  recent  survey,  and  by  reniiiidiiig  you  that  fnr  the 
r>fist  tlH*ee  ye.-ir.s  tho.  gains  of  tlie  Title  T  pupils  in  learning  English  as  a 
Second  Language  have  been  signilicantly  superior  to  those  of  the  comparison 
groups  who  have  not  had  the  l)eneat  of  the  ])rograiii  as  tlii.s  copy  of  the  rejiort. 
fr(un  the  Research  and  Evaluafion  Section  states. 

E»c)osnros  : 

I.os  Axr.KLKS  T-MFinu  Srnoor.  l^rsTfucr 

RKSKAIU  n  AXl)  EVAI.UATTOX  lillAXCn  (TlTl;!-:  D. 

Emrr'^ion  Manor,  Jimuiwy  i972. 

To:  Virginia  Domiugnes^. 
From  :  .7ack  R(\vnolds,  Jr. 

Results  of  achievement  testing  in  tlie  E.SL  prngrnin'  for  tlircc  years  sliow 
that  the  experimental  groups  have  performed  significantly  higher  (.01)  than 
did  the  comparison  groups  (Table  A). 

Los  AxflKi.Ks  CfTY  Umi'TKI)  School  Di.STiiicr 
esi:a,  th  lk  I. 

:ExoLTsn  roR  spkakeus  of  other  LANcaTAGt:R  (esol).  prookams  fou  pupils 

LF.AKXINO  EXGLTSII  AXD/OR  STANDARD  DIALECT 

Dciicrii)fton  of  f(uj)pm't  or  service  (mtUahlc  ^ 

Stndeuts  who  speak  other  languages  or  dialects  or  who  have  limited  English 
ability  are  provided  with  a  program  whlcli  encourages  tlicni  to  maintain  their 
lioine  laugnago  and  to  be  prond  of  their  cultural  heritage  and  ancestry  as  they 
aiv?  learning  English  as  a  Second  Language  or  Standard  Dialect. 
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Since  each  school,  coinnninity  and  i)\ipil  has  iudiviihial  needs,  prof^rani 
d('.sij?ns  vary.  Total  ediioation  for  spcMikers  of  otlu^r  lan^ni^ges  and/or  dialects 
is  i)n)vidt?d  hy  programs  designed  to  meet  YOUU  needs. 

'J'lie  jirogranis : 

linild  on  the  pupil's  ex'iKjriential  baekgronnd  and  skills; 
Assist  pupils  to  snceeed  in  re'^nlar  elassnxans : 

t.'se  Jin  anral-ornl  approach  and  direct  and  indirect  second  language  accjnisi- 
tion  methodologies  in  situations  which  ar(»  rclevnnt  and  nu^aningfnl ; 

(Jive  pupils  opportunities  to  share  their  culture  and  traditions  with  others; 

Help  cluldren  gain  an  undeir.stauding  of  the  Auu'rican  culture  and  way  of 
life:  ^ 

Provide  intensive  language  instruction  and  practice ; 

Have  hilingual  teachers  and  hilingtial  aides; 

Have  niulti-lingnal  teachers  and  nnilti-lingual  aifles : 

Involve  pupils  in  experiences  which  motivate  and  .stinmlafe  the  acquisition 
of  the  langmige  art  skills; 
Simulate  real  Iif(^  .s-itnations  through  dranuUic  rei)r(»sentation  ; 
Providi'  diiily  succe.ssfid  experiences; 

Progress  from  heari)ng  to  si)eaking,  to  rea(linj<  and  th(»n  to  writing: 
Provide  instruction  in  other  C(nitent  area.s  in  half-day  and  self-cnntaiiHMl  jjro- 
grams; 

•  Parent  hu'olvcmcnt 

Parents  are  invited  to  help  plan  and  implement  programs.  Since  culture  is 
very  per.sonal.  parents  arc  solicited  and  enconraged  to  nmUe  cidturcMieritnge 
presentations  in  the  langnage  of  the  home  as  part  of  the  program's  social  stnd- 
ies  scoi)e, 

StajJ  <lcrclopmcnt 

Prcscrr'tcr. — All  ESOL  teacliers  ar  I  aides  are  (»xi)ected  to  atteuvl  a  •.aininnun 
of  live  days  of  pre-service  training.  Parents  are  als(»  invited  to  participate  in 
the  i.-e-servicc  meetings.  Pre-service  c(aitent  includes  (1)  understanding  the 
problems  and  needs  of  students  learning  a  second  langimge,  (2)  second  lan- 
guage teaching  techniques  Mid  procedures.  (H)  the  ndationship  of  langimge  to 
cnltnre,  (4)  linguistics,  (o)  materials  orientation  and  developnientTlu't>gram 
planning,  and  (7)  testing  an  J  prescribing, 

Monihl}!  h\srrvicc.'^l[>\\Yu\\r  the  school  year  teachers,  aides  and  parents  arc 
provided  tive  full  days  in-.s'crvi(^e  training  to  exiJiind  and  to. extend  pi*c-servicc 
training,  to  pre.sent  new  materials  and  techniqncs,  and  to  liclp  resolve  prob- 
lems and  needs. 

On  .hUo.  hhsrrrhc. — V\Hm  requ(»sf.  in-service  is  pr(»vid(Ml  at  individmil  schools 
fiu'i  KSOL  teachers;  entire  faculties:  aides  mid  tutors;  administrators;  par- 
ents: and  volunteers. 

hifiiviflHalizcd  roj*>^//?/r///o»— Teacliers.  aides,  i)arents,  jind  administrators 
may  obtain  individualized  consultant  services  upon  request,  since  the  jirogram 
coordinator  and  the  advisers  are  on  call.  1*lie  coordinatrir  jind  the  advi.sers 
may  also  be  called  ui)on  to  make  presentiitions  to  entire  staffs  and  advisory 
councils.  -  * 

Proffntm  cnnnllnutUni 

Included  in  the  program  coordination  are  ])launing  and  implementing  the 
program  and  lieli)  in  materials  and  efpiipment  selecticm  and  acquisition.  Also 
incJuded  are  meetings  with  advisfu-y  eouucils.  parents,  and  ()tlier  eonununity 
resource  ])ersons. 

Account  uhil\i}i 

Yearly.  Title  I  i)npils  llavo  made  gains  .signincantly  higher  than  the  c(anpari- 
soii  group. 

Pupils  are  given  pre  and  pr)St,  the  ESL/BH^INGUAL  Structured  Plneenient 
Te.st  and  other  local  teachin*  developed  testing  instruments. 

The  staff  works  closely  with  the  Research  and  Kvaluation  Section  to  eoiitin- 
rally  upgrade  the  program. 
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Tile  program,  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  nni<ine  needs  of  pupils,  schools,  and 
oomnuinitie.s,  offers  three  hasic  proj^rani  plans,  short  period,  Imlf  day,  nn(J  full 
day  self  contained.  Short  period  nniy  be  either  \\w\\.  out  {au  TSOL  specialist 
l)nils  children  out  of  regidar  ohussroonis  for  45  to  CO  minute  periods  of  instruc- 
tion), pull  In  (an  KSOL  .specialist  pr^^vides  uistrnction  in  a  corner  of  tlie  ehiss- 
room),  half-day  programs  wherein  an  ESOL  si>eciulsit  has  two  groups  of 
pupils  for  a  half  day  each,  and  full  day  programs  wherein  ESOL  trained 
teachers  provide  total  curriculum  i)rogranis. 

Short  period  programs  provide  KSL  instruction  but  do  not  have  too  much 
time  for  practice.  Half-day  j)rogi'anis  provide  ESOL  instruction,  more  time  for 
practice,  more  time  for  reading,  time  for  math  and  time  for  culture-heritage- 
self -concept  social  studies. 

Mi's.  Zepkda.  Over  800  community  persons  have  been  trained  as 
educational  aides  and  luivc  been  assisting  school  staff.  Large  num- 
bers liave  returned  to  furtlier  their  educations  by  attending  exten- 
sion courses  made  available  by  title  I  personnel. 

Afay  I  say  this.  If  Congressmen  would  go  out  and  visit  title  I  pro- 
grains,  to  ^valk  into  a  classroom  and  see  what  educational  aides  are 
doiiigy  when  you  walk  into  a  school  that  is  100  percent  or  99  percent 
bl'Ack  and  ^lexican  American  and  the  teachei*s  are  all  white,  we  must 
balance  the  ethnic  background,  and  the  only  waiy  we  are  doing  it  is 
through  title  I  arid  through  education  aides. 

I  think  we  are  teaching  children  self-identity.  Schools  with  a 
large  percentage  of  Spanish-surnamed  students  have  initiated  special 
reading  and  math  methods  and  materials.  Thousands  of  membei's 
lia\*e  benefited  froin  insendee  and  institutes  which  have  been  geared 
to  upgrading  the  expertise  in  individualized  math  and  reading,  as 
well  as  human  relations.  The  only  thing  we  haven't  done  is  have  a 
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monsuriiig  stick  to  measure  attitudes.  We  luive  not  uccomplislied  that 
ill  LoiH  An*^eles. 

A  pro^nun  for  intergroiip  education  lias  been  designed,  so  tliat 
cliildi'en  froiii  dill'crent  etluiic  groups  can  work  togetJier.  P.I.E.  is  a 
vohnitary  i)rognun.  Parents  are  encouraged  to  plan  and  implement 
the  programs.  In  the  learning  experience,  meetings  are  planned  so 
that  interdependence  between  tw)  classes  is  emphasized.  Teachers 
encourage  children  to  share  feelings  with  pals  from  other  schools 
tlirough  individual  and  taped  messages. 

lliere  is  a  continuing  effort  n  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  main- 
tain a  ])araliel  between  tlie  two  classes  working  in  a  program  of  this 
kiiul  We  ha\*e  learned  that  human  relations  are  an  important  part 
of  any  program.  In  the  P.I.E.  program  you  would  see  a  Uack  child 
holding  the  white  child's  hand.  Bigotry  has  not  started  yetj  tliis 
comes  later. 

Titk^  I  funding  has  uuide  it  pof-siblc  to  involve  thousands  of  par- 
ents and  communities  at  local,  district.  State,  and  Federal  level. 
Phase  T  and  II  of  the  coinnnmity  stail  development  program  Iiave 
promoted  leadership  in  the  school  and. community.  I  would  like  to 
explain  wliat  the  IMiase  I  is.  To  any  ])arent  listening  here,  I  wish 
they  would  take  it  back  with  them. 

In  JjOS  Angeles  we  constituted  a  program  wliicli  gave  service  to 
— 0,000  parents  in  minority  communities.  We  were  tr3'ing  to  establish 
a  cohesivcness  between  parents,  teachers,  educational  aides,  and  par- 
ents. I  guanuitee  you  I  was  accused  of  starting  the  riots  in  East  Los 
Angeles.  I  do  not  deserve  that  credit.  The  reason  is  that  many  peo- 
ple had  never  lieard  of  a  Mexican  American.  Teachers  would  come 
to  the  students  and  would  see  the  child  and  they  had  no  instinct  of 
wiiat  the  child  was.  I  think  to  us  this  created  a  revolution,  not  only 
in  the  black  community  but  in  Mexican-American  comnmilities,  and 
parents  said  let's  get  out  tlieric  and  get  involved. 

In  Los  Angeles  we  have  one  of  the  greatest  district  advisories,  and 
we.  are  getting  parents'  councils  together  and  they  are  moving.  It  is 
my  pei'sonah opinion  and  experience  based  on  much  investigation 
that  I'evenue  sharing  would  divert  the  intent  and  need  for  continua- 
tion of  our  title  I  program.  Therefore,  I  strongly  believe  that  cate- 
gorical aid  which  liclps  the  deprived  children  would  be  education- 
ally and  iinancially  disastrous  if  interrupted. 

i  want  to  emphasize  what  I  feel  that  categorical  aid  and  revenue 
sharing  is.  I  receivcid  this  article  that  came  out  in  the  Washington 
newspaper: 

Tlio  Wliite  Hous^e  stnieil  functions  coiicerninj?  Spanisli-spealdng  Americans 
have  boeu  taken  over  by  Presklential  counselor,  Sirs.  Armstrong.  She  is  tlie 
lu.i;host  ranking  woman  in  the  Nixon  achninistration.  At  the  time  of  her 
appointment  the  WJiite  House  said  they  woiiltl  give  her  a  wide  range  of  activi- 
ties over  domestic  affairs  and  with  matters  that  were  formerly  handled  by 
Robert  Finch.  iMrs.  Armstrong  and  her  hushaml  own  a  large  ranch  in  Arm- 
strong, Tex.,  an  area  populated  extensively  by  IMexican-Americans. 

-  To  me  this  is  about  as  ridiculous  as  putting  title  I  into  revenue 
sharing.  Because  I  eat  Cliiuese  food  docs  not  make  me  an  expert  on 
the  Cliiuese. 

I  want  to  say  tliat  we  will  do  everything  in  our  efforts  to  keep 
title  I  out  of  revenue  sharing.  They  are  ah'eady  discussing  in  Los 
r|  ^.ngeles  what  they  are  going  to  do  with  the  money.  I  think  it  will 
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go  into  ilr.  Yorty,  but  I  guarantee  it  will  not  go  to  tlic  poor.  You 
must  keep  it  at  tlie  Federal  level,  and  you  must  keep  mandating  be- 
cause if  you  had  not  mandated  parent  participation,  I  guarantee  you 
we  would  still  be  sitting  at  home  knitting.  [Applause,] 
Tliank  you. 

Mr.  Foim.  Gracias.  I  don't  spoak  Spanish  well  enough  to  speak 
with  you,  but  we  did  understand  what  you  were  sfiying. 

jNIrs.  ZnrKDA.  I  forgot  to  interpret  to  the  ones  wlio  were  deprived. 
1  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Foim.  I  have  a  Spanish-speaking  wife,  and  I  am  just  learning, 
but  we  do  luidei-stand  the  feeling  that  you  were  expressing^  because 
this  connnittee  Jias  been  very  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  programs 
that  title  I  has  lYiade  available  have  proved  to  a  lot  of  people  that 
you  can  do  things  in  bilingual  areas  that  educators  thought  for  a 
long  time  were  not  possible.  AVe  only  wish  we  could  get  more  money 
in  tl)e  other  bilingual  titles  to  supplement  the  title  I  programs  that 
hiw  wc.'ked  so  well. 

We  appreciate  your  bringing  tins  dimension  to  the  use  of  title  I 
funds,  because  it  is  something  we  have  had  from  administrators,  but 
not  from  someone  who  is  so  directly  involved  as  you. 

]\[rs.  Jr.cqueiine  Williams, 

ilrs.  WiLMAivLs.  My  name  is  Jacqueline  Williams,  and  I  represent 
the  liichland  County  School  District  I,  Columbia,  S.C.,  Title  I  Ad- 
visory Committee.  I  am  addressing  you  today  xiot  as  an  educator  or 
a  professional  but  a  pai*ent.  I  have  two  school-age  children,  and  one 
is  in  the  title  I  program  at  Lyon  Street  Elementary  School  in  Co- 
lumbia, S.C, 

Being  the  2)resident  for  our  school,  and  a  representative  to  our 
District  Title  I  Council  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  many 
parents  and  teachers.  The  paraits  of  children  who  are  title  I  recipi- 
ents in  my  school  district  are  extremely  concerned  about  the  Pvusi- 
dent's  proposal  on  educational  revenue  sharing.  We  are  totally  in 
favor  of  continuation  of  title  I  as  a  categorical  grant  program  for 
several  reasons. 

Title  I  is  a  program  designed  to  help  educationally  disadvantaged 
children,  and  our  children  fall  in  this  category.  WJiile  there  are  ai>- 
proxhnately  D5OOO  children  in  our  district  needing  this  special  assist- 
ance, due  to  the  limited  funds  of  title  I  this  year,  only  3,00C  children 
are  receiving  help.  Educational  i^evenue  sharing  does  not  assure  us 
that  such  funds  will  be  allocated  to  continue  even  this  compensatory 
program.  It  does  not  assure  us  that  existing  funds  will  Ibe  used  to 
assist  the  children  w^ith  problems  in  reading  and  mathematics.  Read- 
ing and  mathematics  are  basic  skills  one  must  possess  to  be  able  to 
function  in  today's  society  as  an  asset  and  not  a  liability. 

Today  a  high  school  diploma  is  i^equired  to  do  the  most  menial 
.  work,  I  know  thif^  first-hand  because  I  recently  received  a  G.E.D., 
and  stll  must  hold  two  jobs  to  support  my  family. 

Disadvantaged  children  are usually  offsprings  of  educationally  de- 
prived parents,  parents,  who  cannot  find  jobs  paying  enough  to  suf- 
lictently  support  them.  If  compensatory  education  programs,  espe- 
cially title  I,  are  not  allowed  to  function  free  from  this 
one-for-one-and-one-for-all  system,  educi^tional  sharing  the  President 
is  proposing,  we  can  only  foresee  our  children  and  children  of  many 
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other  families  like  us  wiio  liave  little  or  no  say  in  local  and  State 
Government  losing  a  considerable  amount  of  funds  allocated  for  tlic 
title  I  compensatory  education  program. 

As  stated  previously,  thonsands  of  cliildren  needing  assistance  now 
arc  not  receiving  it  due  to  the  lack  of  funds.  Many  othci^  will  be 
denied  if  title  I  funds  are  cut.  The  issuance  of  such  large  quantities 
of  money  to  the  States  by  the  Federal  Govennuent  with  a  "do  as 
you  se^  fit"  tag  attached  to  it,  with  no  means  of  checks  and  balances 
by  the  Federal  Government,  is  nothing  but  an  open  invitation  for 
ail  sorts  of  misuse  of  funds,  funds  that  are  so  desperately  needed  for 
its  ])rimary  intent. 

Wo  the  parents  of  title  I  recipients  ask  you,  our  A^oices  in  Con- 
gress, to  stand  firm  with  us  in  our  belief,  to  recognize  and  acknowl- 
edge the  truth  when  addressing  our  leaders.  We  feel  the  truth  and 
the  law  of  the  land  should  prevail  over  all  others. 

I  am  honored  to  have  been  selected  to  speak  to  you  today.  E^  er 
since  I  received  my  invitation  to  appear  before  you  I  have  been  very 
busy  talking  with  tJie  title  I  State  coordinator,  title  I  supervisors, 
and  title  I  teachers  other  than  at  Lyon  Street  Elementary  Scliool 
w^here  my  son  is  in  the  corrective  mathematics  program.  I  had  gath- 
ered documented  information  to  include  in  my  testimony.  Some  I  in- 
cluded, some  I  did  not,  for  I  feel  sure  you  already  have  piles  and 
piles  of  it. 

I  have  learned  that  title  I  had  many  problems  in  the  first  yeai's  in 
South  Caroiina.  It  was  introduced  in  a  dual  school  system  and 
funds  were  used  for  supplanting  instead  of  supplementing.  By  this  I 
mean  title  I  moneys  were  used  to  equalize  when  State  aiid  local 
moneys  should  have  been  used  for  equalization,  and  title  I  funds 
should  have  been  used  for  extra. 

^ow  if  State  and  local  officials  can  use  title  I  moneys  to  equalize 
and  there  is  Federal  monitoring,  what  will  they  do  with  it  if  there 
is  no  Federal  monitoring? 

Population  shifts  had  its  eifect  on  the  programs.  Through  greater 
Federal  su]>crvisiou  and  monitoring,  the  title  I  program,  in  my 
school  district  and  many  other  school  districts  in  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  is  on  its  feet  and  its  pi'ogress  is  assured.  By  population 
shifts,  J  mean  it  is  not  the  children's  fault  that  this  high  percentrtge 
of  white  flight  in  the  schools  when  the  unitary  schools  or  when  the 
systems  became  unitary.  If  this  high  percentage  was  not  predicted 
by  our  lawmakers,  do  the  children  have  to  suffer  because  our  law- 
makers did  not  pi'edict  this  high  percentage  of  wliite  flight? 

Population  shifts  have  caused  children  in  need  of  title  I  to  be 
without  it.  They  are  saying  this  school  is  ineligible,  but  indeed  if  the 
children  do  not  attend,  that  makes  the  school  ineligible,  and  this  is 
true  in  the  South.  I  realize  your  only  means  of  measuring  progress  is 
by  test  scores.  I  also  know  that  tests  do  not  cover  the  human  factoi-s 
in  children  when  it  comes  to  progress.  Test  scores  are  onl}''  fimires  on 
paper.  They  do  not  measure  the  disciplinary  growth  of  cliildrcn  who 
are  now  able  to  read  w'ell  enough  to  participate  in  a  regular  class- 
roo]n,  therefore  having  little  or  no  need  to  do  things  to  attract  at- 
tention and  disrupt  the  class.  Tliey  do  not  measure  the  expression  of 
self -pride  that  beam  across  our  childrens'  faces  when  they  are  called 
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upon  to  perform  in  class  and  tliey  know  tliey  arc  capable  of  per- 
forming successfully. 

A  test  score  could  never  g\vQ  you  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  cliild 
change  from  totally  uninterested  to  overly  eager  in  his  lessons  as  I 
lia\'e  experienced  witli  my  son  and  many  of  liis  classmates.  I  guess 
he  may  be  like  many  students  who  need  tluit  extra  push  and  individ- 
ual attention  tliat  title  I  provides.  My  son  constantly  insists  on  read- 
ing to  me,  and  is  forever  challenging  me  with  math  classes.  I  can  re- 
call when  he  never  brouglit  a  book  home  from  school.  His  overall 
outlook  about  school  has  changed.  He  now  has  the  incentive  to  want 
to  learn. 

I  must  also  say  that  test  scores  arc  measured  on  a  percentage 
basis.  Tliis  i^ercentagc  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  indi- 
viduality of  children  or  the  fact  that  all  children  taking  those  tests 
did  not  begin  in  the  program  on  the  same  level  of  learning.  Some 
say  that  title  I  Inis  not  worked  because  children  have  not  done  well 
on  tests,  but  I  say  that  test  scores  do  not  adequately  measure  your 
progress. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  surely  a  teacher  being  paid  out  of  title  I 
funds  is  going  to  praise  this  pro-am.  After  watching  these  teachers 
with  our  children  achieving  what  I  class  as  small  miracles,  and 
knowing  the  only  satisfaction  they  are  receivin^ ;  is  when  a  child  can 
finally  be  sent  back  to  his  regular  class  and  is  aljle  to  progress  with- 
out further  special  help,  I  know  our  teacher's  praises  arc  valid. ' 

Do  teachei*s  being  paid  out  of  regiilar  funds  praise  the  program? 
Teachers  in' regular  classrooms  praise  it  highly.  It  has  been  ex- 
pressed to  me  time  and  time  again  from  several  teaohei*s  the  differ- 
ence in  these  childrens'  attitudes,  and  their  willingness  to  learn. 

Parental  involvement  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  title  I 
program.  Children  spend  the  vast  majority  of  .their  time  at' home.  It 
takes  a  joint  effoit  betw^eeu  the  school  and  home  to  overcome  learn- 
ing problems.  I  have  been  involved  with  my  children's  school  PTA 
and  other  school  organizations  since  my  oldest  son^s  fii'st  year  in 
school.  This  is  my  fii-st  year  being  on  the  Title  I  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. _As  I  undei-stand  from  parents,  we  are  making  progress  in  in- 
volving parents,  but  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  yet.  Our  group  is 
rapidly  multiplying  and  numerous  avenues  are  being  o])ened  for 
])arents  who  are  interested  and  to  attract  parents  who  do  not  know 
about  title  I. 

"Wlien  I  left  for  Washington,  on  IMarch  11,  our  Title  I  Committee 
was  in  a  S^^-hour  workshoj)  preparing  for  the  development  of  the 
1973-74:  title  I  pi-oject  application.  Parents  in  Columbia,  S.C.,  are 
vcfiW}^  on  the  hall,  and  we  are  willing  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  keep 
tlie  title  T  program  fimctioning  as  a  categorical  grant  program  be- 
cause we  feel  that  if  educational  revenue  sharing  comes  into  effect 
pareiital  hivolvement  will  be  eliminated. 

President  Nixon  talks  about  returning  the  power  to  the  local  peo- 
ple, but  disadvantaged  children  and  their  parents  have  never  been  in 
power.  Most  legislators,  school  officials,  and  school  board  members 
have  never  experienced  difficulties  in  schooh  I  have  come  across  in 
certain  towns  in  South  Carolina  school  officials  over  public  schools 
who  are  sending  their  children  to  private  schools.  So  why  should 
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they  be  concerned  v»ntli  tlie  nnderpriviledged  disadvantaged  child? 
They  do  not  know  as  we  the  parents  of  title  1  children  the  feeling  of 
self-insufficiency  and  the  need  to  overcome  it.  So,  giving  the  power 
back  to  the  people  does  not  include  us. 

Tiiis  brings  me  to  the  future  of  title  I.  I  can  best  relate  to  yon  bur 
concerns  by  using  my  school  and  my  school  district  as  an  exaiiiple. 
Three  problems  face  the  disadvantaged  children  in  our  school.  As 
title  I  is  eliminated  or  changed  to  revenue  sharing,  it  will  be  a  year 
or  more  before  any  type  of  reading  or  math  support  program  is 
begun  agiiin.  Wliat  ^vill  happen  to  the  students  in  the  title  I  ])ro- 
gram  wlio  are  beginning  to  nuike  pmgress?  Even  if  a  program  like 
title  I  is  continued  in  the  same  \vay  in  the  future,  these  students  will 
be  lost  in  the  reshullle. 

If  tlie  present  title  I  program  is  continued,  many  students  in  our 
school  district  who  need  extra  assistance  in  reading  and  math  and 
supportive  services  still  won't  receive  them.  With  the  present  title  I 
budget  only  about  one-third  the  students  wlio  actually  need  extra 
lielp  can  receive  it  Without  any  exaggeration  the  title  I  budget 
needs  to  be  tripled  just  to  ofi'er  all  eligible  students  wnth  reading 
and/or  math  dilRcnlties  miiiimal  extra  assistance.  I  don't  understand 
how  oui*  Federal  Govermnent  can  spend  billions  on  weapons  to  kill, 
but  won't  educate  all  of  our  children. 

A  third  problem  faced  by  the  title  I  students  in  my  school  and  a 
dozen  other  scbools  in  Columbia  is  the  loss  of  title  I  eligibility,  even 
if  the  present  title  I  program  is  continued.  Our  school  is  estimated 
to  have  60  percent  disadvantaged  students  enrolled,  but  when  the 
1970  census  data  is  used  and  the  attendance  zone,  not  enrollment,  is 
used  to  calculate  the  number  of  disadvantaged  students,  our  school  is 
estimated  to  have  only  21  peirsnt  disadvantaged  children  This 
causes  our  school  to  be  ineligilile  for  1973-74  under  the  present  title 
I  regulations. 

Using  attendance  zones  and  the  1970  Census  causes  over  150  mid- 
dle income  white  students  who  attend  private  segi'egation  academies 
or  moved  out  of  the  area  to  be  included  in  the  count  of  tiie  Lyon 
Street  attendance  zone.  This  wliite  flight  has  affected  a  dozen  or  more 
schools  in  Columbia  and  with  eligibility  based  on  attendance  areas 
rather  than  actual  school  enrollments  will  make  all  of  these  schools 
ineligible  for  title  Ij  unless,  of  course,  this  regulation  is  changed. 

DesiDite  our  difliculty  with  the  way  the  present  Federal  title  I  reg- 
ulation I'cquires  eligibility  to  be  determined,  I  want  the  Federal 
Goveinment  to  maintain  some  control  over  programs  for  disadvan- 
taged students.  The  curi-ent  balance  between  the  local,  State,  and 
Federal  Government  in  title  I  seems  ideak  A  shift  in  this  balance, 
especially  reducing  Federal  monitoring,  would  seem  to  put  us  back 
yeai's  in  the  education  of  disadvantage  childrem  The  modification  of 
tlie  cuil*ent  regulations  for  determining  eligible  title  I  schools  is  nec- 
essary. Further  improvements  in  title  I  programs  can  be  expected  as 
parents  and  teachers  become  more  familiar  with  the  needs  of  disad- 
^'^antaged  students  aiid  work  togethet  to  solve  them.  Education  reve- 
nue sliaring  is  a  step  backward. 

I  would  also  like  to  saj*-  there  are  enclosures  from  our  teachers, 
our  reading  and  math  teachers,  and  there  is  an  enclosure  of  the 
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math  program.  I  did  not  see  Senator  Quie's  bill,  but  the  way  I  look 
t\t  it,  if  title  I  funds  are  allocated  to  different  schools  by  the  prog- 
ress of  the  students,  it  would  almost  be  worthwhile  to  tell  the  chil- 
dren not  to  learn  because  all  students  are  not  in  the  program  now 
that  need  assistance  and  if  money  will  not  be  allocated  because  the 
children  are  progressing,  what  about  the  children  in  the  program 
now.  If  funds  will  be  cut,  if  the  schools* say  our  chikh\^n  have  prog- 
ressed, so  the  funds  are  cutoff,  what  about  the  children  waiting  in 
line  to  get  in  the  program? 

^Ir.  Fonn.  Mr.  Quie  is  not  here,  and  I  am  not  cosponsoring  his 
bill,  but  he  docs  not  use  progress  on  tests  as  a  distribution.  Without 
attem[)ting  to  defend  the  formula,  what  he  uses  is  tJie  absolut^^  status 
of  a  child  with  regard  to  comparable  child  in  a  different  school,  so 
that  schools  where  the  children  are  reading  at  the  lowest  level  for 
tlieir  grade  level  would  get  the  maximum  amount  of  money  under 
his  formula  without  regard  to  economic  status. 

That  has  a  certain  appeal,  but  on  pages  7  and  8,  you  seem  to  indi- 
cate that,  after  the  establishment  of  the  unitary  school  system,  the 
new  HEW  guidelines  are  causing  the  money  to  follow  the  child  into 
another  school.  Is  that  what  you  are  saying  here?  I  don't  understand 
what  you  mean  when  you  say  that  the  white  flight  has  affected  a 
dozen  or  more  .schools. 

3Irs.  WiLLiAM.s.  Using  my  school  as  an  example,  Lyon  Street 
School  is  a  predominantly  lilack  area.  They  rezoned  middle  class 
whites  into  our  school  area.  About  four  families  stayed  with  about 
four  children.  The  rest  of  the  families  put  their  children  into  pri- 
vate schools.  Therefore,  when  it  comes  down  to  Lyon  Street  School 
being  classified  as  title  I,  the  fact  that  the  census  say  these  children 
are  in  this  zone,  it  lowers  the  ratio. 

JNIr.  FoRn.  I  see. 

Mrs.  WiLLiA^vrs.  They  are  not  going  about  it  by  actual  attendance. 
They  are  going  by  zone  areas.  Those  children  are  indeed  not  in  our 
school. 

;Mr.  Fonn.  You  made  the  observation  that  this  is  only  in  the 
South. 

Mrs.  Willia:ms.  I  can  speak  for  the  South. 
.  RTr.  FoKD.  Tliis  problem  may  exist  across  the  county,  and  I  would 
have  expected  that  it  would  not  have  existed  in  the  same  way  in  the 
South  as  it  has  come  to  light  in  some  other  parts  of  the  country  be- 
cause the  living  patterns  are  not  as  clearly  segregated  in  the  South 
as  they  are  in  the  northern  industrial  cities.  You  describe  here  on 
the  top  of  page  8,  "Using  the  attendance  zones  and  the  1970  census 
causes  over  150  middle  income  white  students  who  moved  out  of  the 
area  to  bo  included  in  the  count  of  the  Lyon  Street  attendance 
zone." 

You  are  only  referring  to  that  in  terms  of  them  watering  down 
the  loercentage  of  poor  children? 

Mrs.  Williams.  I  think  it  is  26.1  or  something  like  that.  In  other 
words,  an  elementary  school  would  have  to  have  that  percentage  or 
higher  of  low  income  families  in  order  to  be  classified  as  a  title  I 
schooh  Being  that  these  children  of  these  middle  income  families  are 
zoned  in,  it  brings  their  percentage  lower. 
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!Mr.  FoKD.  Are  cliildren  assigned  to  tlie  public  scliool  in  a  zone 
other  than  tlie  one  

Mrs.  Williams.  TJie  student  is  assigned  to  this  public  school,  but 
tliey  are  going  to  a  private  scliooh  We  Iiave  an  86  percent  of  low  in- 
come families  in  our  scliool  now  tliat  are  actually  an  attendance,  but 
it  will  not  be  classified  as  a  title  I  school  because  of  the  1970  census 
saying  that  these  middle  income  white  families  are  in  the  attendance 
at  the  school  when  those  children  are  actually  in  attendance  in  pri- 
vate se^jregated  academies. 

;Mr.  FoTti).  I  am  still  bailled  because  this  is  the  opposite  of  what  we 
had  described  in  Prince  George's  but  it  produced  the  same  result,  in 
both  cases  bad.  It  is  something  we  will  want  to  look  at  a  little  more 
and  see  if  we  can  develop  a  pattern  and  try  to  figure  out  why  it 
works  that  waj*. 

Mrs.  Williams.  Why  was  not  title  I  rules  and  regulations  modi- 
fied when  the  systems  became  unitary?  The  rules  and  reguhitions 
were  made  up  for  segregated  systems.  So  to  change  the  system 
would  call  for  modification  of  those  rules  and  regiilations  so  the 
money  could  be  used  properly.  I  feel  like  times  have  changed  and 
times  are  clianging  so  far  as  title  I  goes*  and  when  there  was  such 
an  extreme  change  from  segregation  to  unitary,  then  the  rules  and 
regulations  should  have  been  changed  and  maybe  some  of  tJiese 
problems  would  have  been  eliminated.  They  should  have  been 
changed  to  meet  the  needs. 

Mr.  Ford.  "Wliat  you  are  saying  is  that  the  South  is  changing  to 
the  school  attendance  patterns  of  the  North,  and  the  result  of  tluit  is 
to  redirect  the  money  from  title  I  in  a  way  that  keeps  you  from  con- 
centrating it  in  the  school  attended  by  the  children  with  the  greatest 
need. 

Mrs.  WiLiJAMS.  I  am  saying  title  I  school  should  be  targeted  by 
attendance  not  by  zone.  The  truth  is  some  schools  are  hieing  targeted 
as  title  I  schools  where  they  have  some  children  that  would  be  title  I 
recipients  in  it,  but  the  majority  of  the  children  are  very  afiluent 
white  that  do  not  need  title  I  assistance  in  reading  and  math. 

Mr.  Ford.  Does  anybody  representing  the  nonpublic  school  tliat 
you  characterize  as  a  white  academj^  sit  on  your  advisory  council  ? 

Mrs.  Williams.  We  have  two  advisory  council  members  from 
every  scliool. 

]\Ir.  Ford.  Does  that  include  

Mrs.  Williams.  From  the  parochial  schools.  I  am  not  sure  about 
the  i)rivate. 

Mr.  Ford.  WHiat  about  the  private  schools  that  are  not  church  re- 
lated? 

Mrs.  Williams.  I  am  not  sure  of  that. 

]Mr.  FoiiD.  Woukl  yow  take  a  look  at  that  and  let  us  know? 

jNIrs.  WiLLiA]\rs.  I  sure  will. 

Mr.  Ford.  Theoretically  they  are  entitled  to  be  on  there. 

Mrs.  Williams.  This  is  my  first  year  on  the  advisory  council,  so  I 
have  got  a  lot  to  learn,  but  I  can  at  least  express  my  views  as  a  par- 
ent, and  I  would  also  like  to  say  so  far  as  giving  the  power  back  to 
the  people,  I  felt,  as  if  I  was  like  when  you  get  a  foreign  body  in 
3'our  eye,  j^our  eye  tries  to  reject  it.  "V^nien  I  went  to  the  State  and 
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local  people  and  tried  to  iret  infonnationj  it  was  a  tWmg  like  passing 
tli(i  buck.  Everybody  felt  as  if  she  was  trying  to  lind  somcthino;  out 
on  nie. 

Mrs.  ZfiPKDA.  I  think- wo  find  tlic  problem  is  that  they  sit  hiwe  in 
Washington  and  they  set  up  critei-ia  for  the  different  levels,  like,  for 
instance,  in  the  Mexican-American  communities,  we  do  not  fall  in 
AFDC  criteria  on  account  of  nchicvenient.  Yet  the  nunrs  workintr 
wages  are  far  lower  than  AFDC  level.  I  hope  you  involve  people 
from  local  communities  to  participate  in  setting  up  the  guidelines 
instead  of  setting  them  up  here  and  sending  them  out  to  the  people. 
I'hat  is  the  reason  tilings  like  this  occur,  because  tlierc  is  no  input  in 
the  local  level. 

M\\  Four).  It  is  too  bad  I\Ir.  Quie  is  not  here  because  tliis  is  fha 

kind  of  |)roblem  that  his  method  of  distribution  

Mrs.  Zi:PKnA.  Not  with  testing,  no. 

]Mr.  FoKH.  You  would  not  use  testing,  you  would  use  the  actual 
present  status  of  a  child  as  determining  the  need  for  tlie  program. 

Mrs.  Zi:n:i)A.  It  would  not  work  in  Los  Angeles  because  wlien  you 
give  a  test  to  Mexican-American  children,  it  is  geared  to  Anglos, 
nnu  I  guarantee  if  this  was  one  of  the  criteria,  then  they  would 
change  it  around. 

]Mr.  Fonn.  So  that  woukl  put  more  nioney  in  a  school. 

jNI  rs.  Zkpeda.  So  a  child  woukl  pass  and  he  would  be  out. 

^Ir.  Ford.  Okay.  Mrs,  James  Riclly,  Oskaloosa. 

^frs.  RiKixY.  Thank  yo?i.  Mr.  Ford. 

I  am  Mary  Rielly,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa.  I  am  presenting  testhnony 
pertaining  to  the  great  importance  on  continuance  of  the  title  I  as 
categorical  proijram  iji  the  Elementarv  and  Secondarv  Education 
Act; 

My  testimony  is  given  to  yon  as  a  member  of  a  small  school  dis- 
li'ict  and  a  parent  of  a  participating  student  of  the  title  I  program. 
Oskaloosa  is  a  typical  small  Iowa  school  district,  representative  of 
rural  areas. 

The  Title  I  program  in  Oskaloosa  lias  brought  about  and  funded 
an  outstanding  pi'ogram  for  the  educationally  clisadvantaged.  An  ex- 
cellent reading  program  witJi  a  reading  clinic  has  been  established  to 
best  serve  the  educationally  disadvantaged,  as  reading  is  one  of  the 
first  areas  where  the  results  of  being  an  educationally  disadvantaged 
child  appears. 

In  some  cases,  this  lack  of  reading  ability  is  brought  about  bj^  im- 
maturity Ixicause  of  a  lack  of  social  experience,  or  because  of  a  vis- 
ual and/or  auditory  perceptional  difficulty.  These  are  not  retarded 
or  sj^ecial  education  children  but  are  children  wlio  have  an  average 
or  above  average  I.Q.  These  are  the  children  that  seem  to  be  able  to 
blutf  their  way  in  the  classroom  situation.  They  are  usually  labeled 
tiie  troublemakers,  the  ones  tiiat  don't  try  or  don't  care.  Their  unde- 
tected lack  of  reading  ability  brings  about  further  frustrations 
usually  leading  to  discipline  problems  in  a  classroom  and  eventually 
as  the  required  school  time  continues,  they  become  the  dropouts  or 
have  severe  emotional  problems. 

Through  the  diagnostic  clinic  these  children  arc  tested  and  given 
the  proper  training  and  help;  thus^  enabling  them  to  increase  their 
Q   ling  skills  and  improve  their  regular  work. 
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111  our  local  title  T  pi'o<xrain,  a  reading  clinic  and  reading  centers 
linvc  been  establisliod  to  lielp  tlic  educationally  disadvantai^ed.  hi  ;ui 
evnhintion,  a  signiKcaiit  portion  of  our  school  population  was  found 
to  have  a  readiiig  disability. 

The  effects  of  a  reading  disability  are  ininiorous.  Normal  pi'ogress 
in  school  is  blocked  for  the  disabled  leader.  Feelings  of  inferiority 
])roduced  by  reading  disability  lead  to  variniis  forms  of  maladjusted 
behavior. 

In  oui*  clinic,  a  student's  difficulties  are  properly  analyzed  through 
testing  and  diagnosis.  Tiie  child  is  taught  in  his  center.  This  is 
above  and  beyond  his  regular  classroom  work.  Frequently  the  stu- 
dent is  bi'onght  up  to  his  ])otential  learning  capacity. 

Of  ecjual  importance  are  the  changes  in  personality  and  feeling  of 
self- wort  1 1  tliat  occur  with  the  correction  of  the  reading  diHiculties, 
The  educationally  disadvantaged  child  is  a  child  that  is  more 
harmed  than  helped  by  an  extended  summer  vacation  period.  A  title 
I  summer  school  has  been  carried  on  so  that  these  cliildi'en  would 
continu(»  to  gain.  Some  extracurricular  activities  were  also  provided 
along  with  tlu*  reading  so  that  the  economically  disadvantaged  stu- 
dent would  have  Avidei*  o])portunities. 

At  this  time  because  of  the  cutbacks  in  title  I  funds,  we  will  not 
be  able  to  have  such  a  siiminer  program. 

Because  of  limited  funding  in  our  local  district,  our  program  is 
only  able  to  serve  a  portion,  of  the  elementary  students  and  at  the 
junior  high  and  senior  liigh  level  oidy  isolated  cases, 

ifore  attention  has  been  given  the  Jiindergarten  so  that  these  chil- 
dren may  be  helped  to  catch  u])  at  an  earlier  age  thus  avoiding  some 
of  the  ilifticulties  that  arise  witli  the  educationally  disadvantaged 
child.  This  in  turn  lielps  not  only  the  child,  his  family,  and  conmm- 
uity  but  society  in  general. 

Ovir  school  district  feels  Oskaloosa  has  benefited  so  greatly  from  an 
effective  title  I  program  that  they  liave  been  willing  to  put  fimds 
into  the  program  when  the  necessity  arose. 

For  example,  they  have  been  willing  to  carry  title  T  expenditures 
v»*hen  our  original  allocations  were  cut,  which  has  happened  twice  so 
far  this  year.  If  they  bad  not  carried,  two  of  our  reading  centers 
would  have  had  to  closed,  thereby  beginning  to  halt  tJie  progress 
tliat  these  diildren  Iiave  experienced. 

Another  major  problem  we  have  to  deal  with  is  that  filling  title  I 
jobs  witli  capable  teachers.  Title  I  teachers  do  not  knoM*  from  1  year 
to  the  next  if  they  will  have  a  job  and,  therefore,  our  best  teachers 
are  niluctant  to  take  these  jobs. 

Ill  the  small  school  districts,  many  of  the  same  problems  exist  as 
in  a  larger,  metro])olitaii  area,  and  we  also  have  problems  that  are 
unique  to  rural  areas.  It  is  important  that  tlu*se  children  be  brought 
up  to  the  level  of  educational  attainment  that  is  appropriate  for 
children  of  their  age. 

It  is  important  that  there  be  some  flexibility  in  the  regulations  es- 
tablished so  that  the  smaller  school  districts  can  better  meet  tlie 
needs  of  these  areas.  For  example,  in  Oskaloosa,  "Iowa,  there  are  no 
great  .variances  in  the  attendance  centers.  Thcrefoi'e,  comparability 
in  our  case  could  bring  about  a  less  eft'ective  program.  Our  fir.st  tar- 
iret  area  school  is  the  l>est  school  in  our  district. 
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The  title  I  i)roti:rain  is  :i  typo,  I  must  add  that  came  about  boc;iuse 
the  former  biiildnig  was  condemned  and  we  luid  to  pass  a  school 
bond  issue. 

The  title  I  program  is  the  type  of  progrann  that  re(iuires  ndminis- 
trativo  regulations  to  assure  a  good  program.  In  many  cases  money 
Avonld  bo  channeled  into  an  already  ineffective  program.'  In  seeing- 
that  title  I  i)rograms  are  well  regulated  and  that  prograin  develop- 
ment is  carL'ied  out  our  SEA  in  Iowa  has  been  most  helpful.  There 
have  been  in-service  Avorkshops  held  for  title  I  teachers  and  parents 
and  programs — are  evaluated  and  deA'eloped  to  best  serve  the  needs 
of  the  educationally  disadvantaged. 

In  the  budget  cut  proposed  by  the  administration,  it  appears  that 
rural  areas,  such  as  lowau  and  lower  socio-economic  groups  will 
particularly  hit  hard. 

There  Avill  be  so  many  people  appealing  to  the  Governor  of  tlie 
State  for  a  portion  of  the  revenue  sharing  monies,  that  I  find  it 
liard  to  visualize  many  people  speaking  out  for  the  educationally 
disadvantaged.  There  is  no  great  organisation  backing  this  group  of 
people.  In  smaller  LEA,  the  voice  of  this  group  is  small  and  there- 
fore, the  message  may  not  sound  as  loud  or  as  important,  'I'hese  are 
future  taxpayers  of  our  country.  These  are  the  people  that  tlnougli 
title  I  programs  arc  being  given  a  chance  to  develop  some  degi*ee  of 
confidence  in  then^selves  so  they  may  liave  a  better  chance  to  suciteed 
as  human  beings. 

Thank  you. 

jMr.  Fonn.  Witliout,  objection,  I  would  like  to  ha\-e  the  newspaper 
cli])pings  that  are  attached  to  your  testimony  entered  in  the  record 
foUowiug  your  statement.  It  is  a  description  of  the  reading  clinic 
and  the  person  Avi'itijig  foi'  the  neAvspaj^er  placed  great  emphasis 
that  this  is  the  only  program  of  its  kind  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  it 
only  came  into  being  as  a  result  of  title'  I  grant  and  depends  for  its 
continued  existence  on  the  continuation  of  title  I, 

The  counnittee  is  grateful  to  haA^e  you  describe  this  program  be- 
cause it  Avould  be  unfortunate  if  IMenibers  of  Congress  came  to  be- 
licA'C  that  oidy  children  living  in  big  cities  Avere  being^  reached  by 
title  I  programs  and,  therefore,  since  they  had  no  big  cities  in  their 
district  they  would  have  no  interest  in  it."  This  aa^II  nnake  it  possible 
for  a  numbc^r  of  Congi'essmcn  Avitli  rural  constituencies  to  see  that  it 
does  get  to  them  as  Avell,  I  knoAv  fi'om  the  newspaper  clippings  that 
^Irs.  Wymore,  Avho  is  also  here  Avitli  you,  is  a  person  responsible  for 
setting  up  the  program,  is  that  correct  ? 

M)'S,  WyMOTO.  Yes, 

^Ir,  Fonn,  Do  yon  have  some  counnents  that  you  would  like  to 
make? 

Mrs.  Wy^roRE.  Am  I  correct  in  that  my  Avi'itten  testimony  that  I 
did  send  to  you  Avill  be  in  tlie  record  ?  ' 
^Ir,  FouD,  That  is  already  in  the  record. 

Mrs.  AVymokio.  Then  l  Avill  give  a  condensed  version  of  Avhat  I 
hn\'e  to  say.  I  am  supervisor  of  instruction  of  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  It  is 
a  small  district,  AVith  funds  from  title  I  it  has  been  possible  for  us 
to  provide  inwentive  and  corrective  help  in  reading  in  several  of 
our  elementary  schools.  We  haA'e  also  been^  able  to  establish  tbis 
ronding  clinic.  In  it  aa-c  do  diagnostic  evaluatioji  of  a  child's  reading 
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problems.  It  servos  as  a  denionstration  center  for  ail  of  the  title  I 
trjieliors  m  the  State  of  lowix.  We  huvT.  had  reqiiesi's  from  other 
>Statos  surromuling  us  asking  i)s  if  their  title  I  te;ichers  could  come. 
We  also  have  many  requests  from  parents  from  suriounding  States 
asking  us  to  send  tiieir  cliildrcn  there  to  us. 

AVe  Juive  had  iu-sorvice  stations  also  for  6\ir  regular  classroom 
teachers  trying  to  help  them  see  the  problems  that  title  I  children 
are  nivolved  in,  and  wluit  kind  of  problems  that  they  have  to  com- 
bat as  tJio}'  Joarii.  Withiji  our  clinic  we  liavc  programs  for  tlie  par- 
outs,  hring  them  in  and  having  them  also  see  some  of  the  same 
things  that  their  children  do  and  go  through  some  of  tlie  training 
sessions  that  our  teachei's  do. 

Current]}^  only  about  10  or  15  percent  of  the  children  who  are  ed- 
ucationally disadvantaged  in  Oskaloosa,  and  therefore  do  qualify  for 
title- 1  services,  are  in  our  title  I  program.  With  more  funds  we 
could  expand  our  program  to  include  these  other  children. 

There  arc  certain  areas  that  are  being  considered  now  in  title  I 
that  do  conooi'n  us  and  I  would  like  to  make  sojne  comments  about 
those.  The  first  area  of  concern  to  us  too  is  that  of  revenue  sharing. 
We  don't  favor  revcime  sliaring.  Instead  we  want  to  see  categorical 
aid  continue.  It  has  been  our  experience  in  the  past  that  such  pro- 
grams in  education  as  remedial  reading  don't  receive  funds  under 
this  general  aid.  There  is  nothing  right  now  that  indicated  to  us 
that  it  would  be  different  if  we  go  to  revenue  sharing  now. 

We  also  have  scvei'al  concerns  relating  to  funding.  The  problems 
of  small  rurnl  type  communities  do  tend  often  to  be  ignored  moi*e 
than  problems  of  metropolitan  areas.  Naturally  this  seems  unfair  to 
us  and  .seems  to  disci'iminate  against  the  smaller  towns.  One  sug- 
gested formula  that  was  referred  to  here  proposes  that  funding  be 
base<l  on  a  number  of  educationally  disadvantaged  rather  than  the 
number  of  economically  disadvantaged.  This  kind  of  formula  would 
be  difficult  to  regulate.  The  testing  and  all  of  this  type  of  thing,  it 
woidd  be  very  hard  to  be  honest  in  any  test  involved  in  this. 

Also,  and  more  im])ortantly,  I  feel  that  in  essence  thaii  type  of 
formula  would  penalize  the  school  systems  that  were  trying  very 
liard  and  working  toward  an  effective  pi'ogram.  It  would  theoixiti- 
cally  reward  the  school  with  an  ineffective  school  program. 

We  also  need  appropriations  made  a  year  at  least  in  advance  of 
the  fiscal' year  in  which  they  are  to  be  used.  It  is  impossible  to  do  as 
good  a  job  as  we  wish  in  planning  and  in  staffing  and  implementing 
our  program  when  we  don't  know  what  the  allocation  figure  is  until 
late  suumier  or  early  fall.  We  also  need  assurances  that  the  program 
is  going  to  continue  for  at  least  the  some  specified  number  of  years, 
so  we  can  give  job  security  to  title  I  teachers.  We  have  a  lot  of  trou- 
ble getting  capable  teachers,  and  these  are  teacliei's  title  I  children 
need. 

We  have  problems  in  budgeting  because  of  the  cuts  made  during 
the  year.  So  far  this  year  we  started  with  one  figure  and  we  ha^^e 
been  cut  two  times,  and  we  stand  a  good  chance  of  being  cut  further. 

Most  of  the  regulations  governing  target  one  do  have  merit,  and 
they  insure  a  very  good  program.  However,  we  would  like  to  see  flex- 
ibilitv  built  into  these  regulations.  There  are  some  re<rulations  that 
are  designed  mainly  for  large  cities,  and  they  are  difficult  to  apply 
O   1  town  the  size  of  Oskaloosa.  At  times  what  seems  to  be  a  very 
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good  and  justifiable  regulation  may  actually  prevent  us  from  carry- 
ing out  an  effective  program  in  our  district. 
Mr.  Fonn.  Would  you  give  me  an  example  ? 

Mrs.  Wymokk.  Yes;  on  this  matter  of  comparability,  we  are  re- 
quired by  the  rules  to  luxve  a  certain  number  of  teachers  in  each 
school.  The  nontarget  schools  with  the  target  schools.  One  of  our 
best  schools',  which  Mrs.  Rielly  referred  to,  is  a  target  area  school. 
We  have  in  it  an  open  concept  team-teaching  situation.  It  is  a  very 
good  program.  Howe^'er,  it  was  in  jeopardy  last  year  because  by 
going  to  the  teiim-teaching  situation,  bringing  in  more  aides,  we  ac- 
tually had  more  personnel  per  pupil  but  they  were  not  certified 
toaclicrs  in  the  number  per  pupil.  Therefore,  we  >vere  going  to  have 
to  either  give  up  our  entire  title  I  program,  or  hire  seven  more 
teachers.  Actually  we  w'ould  have  been  defeating  the  type  of  pro- 
gram we  felt  tliese  children  needed. 

We  got  around  it  because  Avhen  we  went  bade  over  some  figures  we 
found  out  that  our  schools,  all  of  them,  were  eligible  for  title  I,  so 
we  did  not  liave  to  prove  this  point,  but  it  could  have  Jiurt  us  seri- 
ously and  made  us  give  up  a  program  in  a  target  school,  that  would 
have  been  very  bad. 

Rather  than  one  set  of  regulations  to  apply  to  all  districts,  it 
would  seem  better  to  provide  the  State  ediicntional  agency  with  suf- 
ficient flexibility  to  handle  different  and  and  diverse  situations.  We 
feel  a  very  definite  need  for  services  on  a  State  level  in  a  reus  of 
leadershij^  and  program  deveIo2)ment,  and  program  coordinatior.. 

Tlie  quality  of  local  programs  in  Iowa  lias  been  greatly  iuiproved 
by  in-service  workshops  that  have  been  i^rovided  by  the  State  staff. 
It  would  seem  beueficial  to  expand  this  phase  of  the  State  level  title 
I  by  budgeting  more  money  toward  program  development. 

In  our  type  of  school  district  the  needs  of  our  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren are  more  apparent  in  academic  areas.  Therefore,  we  would  like 
to  see  concentration  on  thse  educational  needs  rather  than  branching 
off  into  other  categories  of  needs.  Whatever  lenjislation  is  enacted  in 
regaled  to  title  I,  we  would  like  to  see  the  legislators  keep  in  mind 
the  Oskaloosa  size  and  type  of  school  district.  We  feel  that  in  the 
rural  areas  we  have  many  educationally  disadvantaged  children  who 
need  the  help  that  title  I  can  give  them.  Oskaloosa  is  typical  of  the 
many  small  town  school  districts  that  exist  iu  our  country  and  we 
would  like  to  feel  that  these  children  could  benefit  from  Federal 
funding. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you  very  nuich. 

I  M'as  just  observing  that  if  the  act  were  continued  at  the  present 
$2,000  leA^el,  Iowa  would  lose  68.72  percent  of  the  money  it  is  now 
i-eceiving.  The  Chairman's  State  of  Kentucky  would  lose  64.47  per- 
cent. My  State  of  Michigan  would  lose  32  and  almost  33  percent  be- 
cause of  what  the  new  census  data  does  and  the  movement  of  people, 

So  \t  is  going  to  be  very  difficult  for  this  committee  to  resolve  the 
funding  formula  ushig  tile  same  criteria  M-e  have  had.  I  think  you 
have  highlighted  for  us  the  problem  that  the  Office  of  Education  has 
lead  us  into  by  regulation.  It  was  never  in  my  opinion,  as  one  of  the 
nluthors  of  the  legislation,  the  intention  of  the  Congress  to  dictate^ 
once  ^ye  had  used  the  reallj^  arbitrary  formula  in  title  I  to  determine 
the  distribution  of  funds  down  to  the  county  level,  to  the  people 
within  that  county  what  educational  deprivation  was. 
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You  will  liiul  nowhere  in  the  legishitioii  oc  in  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  that  legislation  a  definition  of  cducationnl  deprivation.  That 
is  iiot  an  oversight.  It  was  a  ver}'  delihcrate  effort  on  our  part  to 
avoid  having  a  Federal  definition  of  educational  deprivation  that 
would  be  rigid.  "What  is  educational  deprivation  ia  Aj^palachia  at 
any  given  time  might  be  dillerent  from  what  the  perception  of  edu- 
cational deprivation  is  in  the  city  of  New  York»  I  think  we  no\y  sec 
that  something  will  have  to  be  done  so  that  we  restore  the  flexibility. 
]iy  trying  to  pin  it  down  too  specifically,  we  are  getting  into  a  situa- 
tion where  we  might  reward  your  success  ir;  your  progi'am  by  elimi- 
nation of  the  program. 

I  might  ??iiggest  to  you  that  the  record  will  be  open  for  another 
week  or  so  if  you  have  been  inspired  to  s(uid  to  the  committee  exam- 
ples of  liow  this  ])rogram  has  worked  and  how,  if  yoii  please,  it 
might  be  im]n'oved.  We  would  be, most  ha):)py  to  have  them  from 
you  and  inchule  them  in  the  printed  record. 

Mr.  P  un.  You  may  pi'oceed,  please. 

^frs.  l)<)TS(>x.  I  am  Ehoda  Dotson.  I  am  representing  tlie  Parents 
Advisory  Board  of  Youugstown,  Ohio. 

We  feel  that  title  I  should  continue  as  a  categorical  program  and 
should  not  be  a  part  of  education  revenue  sharing.  We  also  fee!  that 
the  States  should  not  have  comple'^e  control  of  title  I  funds  and  pro- 
grams. Without  Federal  guidelines,  supervision,  and  a.uditing,  we  as 
l)an^iits  will  not  be  assured  that  the  disadvantaged  child  will  receive 
Iiis  fair  share  of  education  revenue  sharing  funds.  Whereas  with 
Federal  su])ei-vision,  we  feel  reasonably  sure  that  the  money  will 
reach  poor  children  and  help  those  children  who  are  behind  in  grade 
level. 

The  title  T  remedial  reading  progi'ani  in  Youngstown  has  been 
very  successful  in  helping  the  educationally  disadvantaired  children 
in  our  school  system.  This  reading  progi'am  services  7S7  education- 
ally disadvantaired  students  in  grades  one  through. six.  Six  hundred 
and  forty-six  of  these  students  are  eni-olled  in  the  title  I  public  ele- 
UKMitary  schools  and  141  are  em*olled  in  the  title  T  parochial  elemen- 
tary scliools.  Tlie  reading  program  is  in  14  title  T  public  elementary 
schools  and  r>  title  I  parochial  schools.  Parents  in  Youngstown  feel 
tliat  this  program  has  been  a  tremendous  success  in  helping  their 
children  who  are  behind  in  reading.  I  too  feel  that  this  program  is 
vitally  needed  in  our  school  system. 

We  of  the  ])arents  advisory  hoaixl  have  voted  that  our  school  sys- 
tem (^\])and  and  enrich  tliis  title  1;  reading  progi^am.  With  title  I 
coming  under  education  revenue  shai'big'it  could  be  possible  that  we 
may  not  have  such  a  pi-ograiu.,  and  this  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
education  of  our  children.  Title  T  as  a  categorical  program  is  and 
could  be  vital  in  upgi'ading  the  academic  skills  of  the  disadvantaged 


Parental  involvement  is  a  verv  important  part  of  title  T.  Parents 
who  feel  able  to  affect  theii*  childi'cn's  educational  environment  will 
relay  to  theii-  childi'en  a  sense  of  worth  and  effectiveness.  Parental 
involvement  liolds  the  greatest  potential  for  correcting  those  i)i-ob- 
lems  which  intei'fere  with  the  child's  development.  Experts  alone 
M'ill  not  make  the  childi-en  whole  and  well. 
The  Title  T  Pai'ents  Advisorv  P>oard  in  Youitgstown,  Ohio»  which 
"omposed  of  17  members,  who  are  parents  of  children  participate 
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iji<r  ill  title  I  pi'o«i!';ini>5,  \uv  now  in  tho  process  of  liclpiiif>;  witl;  [lie 
pljinninii",  dovolopnuMi*-,  and  injplcinojitation  of  title  I  progrujiKS  for 
our  ehildreiK  Upon  reviewinir  ihe  rosuliS  of-  the  Ohio  survey  test  and 
cloinir  a  needs  assessment  of  our  socondury  schools,  we  found  that 
t!ie  <2:reatost  deficiencies  of  our  cliildren  are  in  tlia  areas  of  reading* 
math,  and  science.  The  Youn^stown  Parents  Advisory  Board's  func- 
<-ion  is  to  helj)  ^vitli  the  ])l5Minin<;,  development,  implementation,  and 
evaluation  of  all  title  J  i)ro<»:rams  and  helpin<j:  the  Younju^stown 
.scliopi  system  .to  come  up  with  workahle  pro^^rnms  and  some  solu- 
tions to  tin*  causes  for  the  educational  delicicnces  of  our  children. 

Title  I  in  Y'^otui^'stown  is  helpin<2:  ^^he  di.sadvanta^jed  child  with 
f>upi)ortive  services  .such  as  medical,  deutal,  and  elothin<r.  We 
YouJi/rstown  parents,  alon^  with  some  educators  have  found  that 
many  children  do  uot  attend  scliool  becnuse  of  inadecjuate  medical 
attention  and  clothin<>'. 

We  found  one  incident  wiiere  a  mother  was  dividing  her  chil- 
dreirs  school  days  because  there  was  only  one  i)air  of  boots  in  the 
home  for  her  two  .school  age  children.  One  child  would  go  in  tlie 
morning  and  the  otluu;  child  would  nttend  in  the  afternoon.  They 
were  w-earing  tennis  shoes  inside  of  their  boots,  TJu)  mother  could 
buy  two  pairs  of  tennis  shoes  for  $5  and  could  ordy  pay  for  one  ])air 
of  boots.  This  mother  is  a  welfares  ivcipiejit.  She  is  only  eligible  to 
receive  $15  per  child  per  yenr  for  clothing. 

Title  I,  througli  comparability,  has  recpiircd  equal  spending  on  all 
childixm  so  that  title  T  is  truly  extra.  We  would  like  to  see  compara- 
bility continue  to  be  title  T  requirement. 

W{\  of  the  parents  advisory  board  and  parent  advisoi-y  committees 
of  the  Youngstown  school  district,  feel  that  it  is  vital  that  title  I  re- 
nuiins  us  a  categorical  pixigrjim  witli  Federal  supervision,  parx^ntal 
involvement,  and  comparability  to  insure  effective  compensatory  v>vo- 
graiiis  for  edncatiojially  disadvantaged  children, 

]Mr.  Foim.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Again,  let  me  thank  all  of  you  for  making  the  personal  effort 
We  can  only  guess  at  the  piU'sonal  saerilice  involved  to  come  here  the 
long  distances  tluit  many  of  you  have  come  to  testify.  I  don't  believe 
that  in  the  8  ^^ears  that  I  have  been  participating  in  hearings  on  the 
JCiementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  this  connnittee  has  ever 
before  Iicard  from  the  kind  of  panels  we  have  Junird  from  this  morn- 
ing, repi'csentative  of  parents. 

r  tliink  we  should  hwvc  .started  sonu^time  ago.  You  have  been  very 
encouraging  to  ns  because  you  indicate  that,  contrary  to  the  pessi- 
mism that  has  begun  to  permeate  tlic  halls  around  here,  there  is  a 
great  deal  moi'e  understanding  and  concern  among  people  who  are 
not  public  officials  at  the  local  level  for  these  programs  than  we  were 
willing  to  assume  M'as  going  to  show  itself, 

1  M-ould  like  to  belicn'e  that  what  we  have  seen  here  this  morning 
is  not  in  any  way  atypical  of  what  we  would  find  across  the  country. 
The  members  of  the  committee  have  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  a 
nu?n})er  of  the  prog?'a?ns  a?id  to  talk  witli  parents  on'  field  ti'ip.s 
whei'e  we  have  one  or  two  members  wlio  are  able  to  go  for  a  brief 
time,  but  never  before,  to  my  knowledge,  have  ever  had  this  kijid  of 
a  turnout  of  parents  here  at  the  Washington  level, 

1  wish  we  had  bad  a  little  bit  more  attention  fi-om  our  newspapers 
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because  I  liopc  that  yonr  i)resonco  in  Wa.sliin<rtoa  wouldn't  go  unno- 
tioccl  by  tlie  people  who  were  not  priviloii'ecl  to  be  here  this  morning 
and  sliiire  it  ^vitli  you. 

T  will  adjourn  the  hearing  until  9 :30  tomorrow  morning. 

Thank  you. 

[Whereupon,  nt  1 :25  p.m.  tlie  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  r(»con- 
V(»ne  tlie  next  day,  Tuesday,  jMarcli  13,  1973,  at  9:80  a.m.] 
'  [Additional  statement  submitted  for  tlie  record  follows :] 

Statement  op  Mr.s.  Lydia  Higgins,  Mkmbku  of  Puovidence  V.A.C.T., 
Pkoviuence,  R.I. 

Our  iireseiice  here  today  is  an  exterior  form  of  our  internal  hopes  for  the* 
children  involved  in  ESEA  Title  1  Prograni.s;  for  without  these  prognniis  our 
hopes  may  diminish.  A.s  our  hope.s  diminish,  so  will  a  form  of  education  that 
prior  to  1965  and  the  passage  of  this  Act,  was  untliinkahlo. 

I  am  from  the  snialle.st  state  in  the  Union  hut  hecaase  of  ESEA's  Title  I 
ProjL!;rams  the  i>eople  of  our  state  have  received  .some  of  the  largest  hopo.s  for 
their  children.  As  an  active  niemher  of  Title  I  PAC,  I  have  seen  many  change?? 
take  place  in  my  city  of  Prov.' donee,  R.I. 

I  am  also  a  niemher  of  tl*  Mead  Start  Advisory  Board;  Head  Start,  T  real- 
ize receives  no  Title  I  monies  ;  however,  I  fail  to  understand  why  r resident 
Nixon  has  decided  to  refund  Head  Start  if  there. i.s  no  money  to  carry  (ai  what 
Head  Start  merely  hegins.  I  a.sk  myself  and  I  a.sk  others  where  onr  children 
are  to  be  left  if  prograni.s  similar  to  l^ollow  Through  are  to  be  dropped  by  the 
wnyside. 

The  Title  I  coordinators  and  project  directors  work  with  parents,  .staffs,  and 
children  to  boost  our  hopes  for  the  future.  Who  will  work  with  lus  if  the  par- 
ental involvement  guidelines  are  no  longer  enforceable?  The  answer  quite  p(».s- 
.silily  is  the  local  school  connnittee  and  superintendant ;  they  are  hu.sy  peoplo 
a.s  you  may  well  know.  Although  we  are  in  an  urban  situation  involving  urban 
problems,  I  feel  that  we  are  a  group  who  would  he  heard  on  the  basis  of 
priority  and  very  possibly  a  part  of  a  school  callendar  would  pass  before  the 
problems  of  the  JEducationally  Deprived' could  be  discussed,  not  even  to  men- 
tion problems  being  resolved.  AVe  cannot  alford  to  lose  even  one  day  when  our 
children  are  effected. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  Revenue  Sharing  nmy  solve  some  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aid  to  Education  cuts;  but  again  I  must  point  out  that  priorities  would 
dictate  the  channelling  of  the  Revenue  Sharing  FUNDS.  These  priorities 
would  bo  dictated  by  individuals  with  varying  points  of  view;  the  parents  of 
Title  I  children  have  a  point  of  view  in  coiunum,  our  children  and  tlieir 
future. 

^  Title  I  Programs  have  been  successful  in  the  eyes,  of  the  parents.  We  do  not 
have  to  see  numhtrs  or  statistics  on  a  piece  of  paper  to  tell  us  this.  As  par- 
ents we  can  see  that  our  children  do  not  want  to  miss  the  school  bus.  We  can 
see  our  children  pick  up  a  newspaper,  mac:azine,  or  book  to  read  and  we  know 
that  they  understand  what  they  are  reading.  We  as  parents  who  never  heard 
of  modern  math  are  amazed  when  our  children  at  home  explain  factoring  to  a 
younger  child. 

We  can  see  children  of  foreign  extractions  growing  better  at  comnnniicating 
with  our  own  children.  As  involved  Title  I  people  we  can  .see  changes  in  our 
community.  We  do  not  have  to  argue  nor  beg;  Title  I  people  understand 
because  their  objectives  blend  into  one  goal.  Jobs  have  become  available  in  the 
ever  decreasing  job  market;  as  Title  I  parents  are  involved  in  Title  I  projectf-t 
either  with  pay  or  on  a  volunteer  basis;  thus  bringing  unferstanding,  olijec- 
tives,  and  goals  into  one  focu.s.  This  focus  appears  to.be  blurring  and  to  be 
bent  out  of  shape.  We  do  not  want  to  see  the  focus  of  the  successes  of  our 
children  fade  out  of  view;  It  is  for  this  reasf)n  that  I  appear  here  in  Washing- 
ton today. 

I  have,  heard  it  said  that,  "Education  is  change",  and  for  Title  I  parents, 
Title  I,  is  change,  i  hope  I  have  made  clear  sonie  of  the  changes  which  have 
been  produced  for  Educationally  Deprived  Children  under  ESEA's  Title  3 ;  for 
without  Title  I  thefte  changes  for  these  children  could  not  have  occurred;  and 
'n  order  for  these  chauges  to  continue  we  need  the  continued  support  of 
V^.SEA's  Title  1. 
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House  of  RiiPRKSKXTATiVEs, 
Gknkral  SuiiCOMMirrEK  ox  Education 
OP  Tiiii)  Committee  on  p]nucATiox  and  L^vHou, 

Washington^  D,C\ 

The  subcommittee  mot  at  S)\?jO  lum.,  pui'smnit  to  recess,  in  room 
2175,  Kayburn  House  Oflice  Building,  Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins  (chair: 
man  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Kepresentatives  Perkins,  Lehman,  Forsythe,  and  Towcll. 

Staff  members  present :  John  F.  Jennings,  majority  counsel ;  and 
Christoplier  Cross,  minority  legishitivc  associate;  and  Eydie  Gas- 
kins,  special  assistant. 

Chainnnn  Perkins.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

A  quorum  is  present.  I  see  we  have  with  us  this  morning  one  of 
our  c(i!leagues,  Congressman  Eilberg,  who  has  always  been  a  great 
supporter  of  educational  legislation,  and  before  we  get  to  Dr.  Wil- 
liam L(;ary,  superintendent  of  the  Boston  schools,  I  want  to  call  on 
(congressman  IiiilLerg  and  let  him  make  any  remarks  that  he  feels 
appropriate  at  this  time.  Then  before  Superintendent  Leary  com- 
mences, I  want  to  make  an  observation  or  tAvo  about  our  former 
Speaker  who  called  about  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

]Mr.  EiUiERG.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  Avant  to  thank  you  for  your  kind- 
ness in  allowing  me  to  appear  before  the  subcommittee  this  morning. 

Though  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  I  believe  my  deep  interest  in  educational  matters 
and  especially  in  the  funding  crisis  confronting  educational  institu- 
tions at  all  levels  is  known  to  the  membership  of  this  panel.  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  ?>802  on  February  C  of  tliis  year.  This  measure  provides 
for  the  assumption  by  the  Federal  Government  of  up  to  35  percent 
of  the  cost  of  local  education  over  a  four-year-period  and  which  is 
similar  to'  legislation  sponsored  by  our  colleague  from  Michigan, 
Bill  Foixl,  during  the  92d  Congress. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  merits  of  this  approach  at  this  time,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  do  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  you  personally 
for  those  occasions  in  the  past  Avheu  you  found  time  in  your 
crowded  schedule  to  meet  with  me  and  membei-s  of  the  public  and 
parochial  schools  of  Philadelphia  to  discuss  problems  unique  to  our 
citA-. 
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I  want  to  tha))k  yon  foi'  oxtondiiig  tliis  conrtosy  once  npiin  today 
to  Mr.  David  Horowitz,  associate  supovintoiulont  of  tlui  Public 
Schools  of  ]Mdladolp]iia;  Fatl)or  Paul  Cuii'on.  asnistant  superiiir<MKl- 
(Mit  of  the  city-s  Avclidioeesoau  Schools;  and  ]Slrs.  ]\laric  Schohert, 
prosidoJit  of  the  Home  mul  School  Conacil. 

I  ain  sure  the  subconimittoc  is  familiar  in  <i:eneral  Avith  tlie  Aery 
serious  condition  of  local  ediicatioii  in  my  co.MUUunity.  Plnladeiphia 
has  only  recently  seen  a  7-w  iek  public  s:choo!  teachers  strike  ended 
— this  is  the  afti'iinath  of  a  strike  earlier  this  academic  year.  A 
hu<^e  deficit  exists  in  the  bc^ard  of  education's  opei-atin^  budii'et. 
The  Guai'asli  report,  a  major,  study  undertaken  last  ycai*,  iias  de- 
lined  the  ci-itical  situation  confi'onting  tlie  city's  Catholic  schools. 

And  yet,  \vhile  Philaddi^hia';^  odncational  problems  are  many  and 
serious,  we  do  luive  sonui  Important  pluses  in  the  sti'uggle  to  save 
our  schools,  Tliere  is  an  actiA^c  community-wide  concern  Avhich  you 
se(5  Avell  evidenced  in  the  delegation  Avliich  Avill  testify  today.  The 
joint  appeai'ance  of  Mr.  Iloi'owitz  and  Father  Curran  dejnonstrates 
the  long  tradition  of  coopei'atioji  between  these  to  separate  but,  in 
tlic  Plnladelpliia  experience,  complimcjitary  approaches  to  meeting 
tlie  educational  needs  of  tlic  total  community.  WIumi  it  is  noted  that 
the  Ai'chdiocesean  scliools  account  for  almost  one-third  of  our  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  student  population,  the  impoi'tance  ot  this 
spii'it  of  cooperation  is  moi"e  fully  appreciated. 

The  presence  of  Mi'S.  Schobert  shoAVS  the  active  involvement  of  the 
pai'cnts  of  our  city  in  ti-ying  to  find  solutioji  to  our  problems.  T  can 
pci'sonally  attest  to  the  deep  concei'u  of  Philadelpliia's  pid)lic 
officials  at  the  local..  State,  and  Federal  levels. 

liut  the  thought  I  Avisli  to  leave  Avitli  you  this  jnoniing  is  that  the 
cooperative  spirit  of  Philadelphia,  necessary  though  it  is,  is  not 
enough  in  itself.  We  ne<Kl  lielp.  School  systonis  throughout  tlie  coun- 
try need  help.  They  need  lielp  noAv  and  'they  need  il  in  quantity. 

And  it  is  my  feeling  that  the  Federal  Government — despite  the 
simplistic  slogans  of  the  self-annointed  budget-cutters— ought  to  be 
doing  vo'y  substantially  more  to  meet  this  critical  need. 

And  noAv,  as  I  take  leave  to  go  to  the  hearings  of  my  cnvn  subcom- 
mittee, I  pledge  my  full  cooperation  in  tin's  body's  efforts  to  aid  in  a 
meaningful  AVay  tlie  American  schoolchild  and  extend  my  thanks 
once  again  for  youi'  courtesies  to  our  friends  from  Philadelphia. 

Chairman  Pi^mcrxs.  Thank  you  A^ei'y  nnicli,  Congi'essman  Eilberg. 
You  have  been  inost  helpful  to  the  committee  in  the  past  We  appre- 
ciate yom-  snppoit  v.  hich  Avill  be  needed  this  year. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  nu'-  to  introduce'Dr.  AVilliam  Leary,  su- 
po'intendeiit  of  tJie  city  schools  in  Boston,  Mass.  A  few  days  ago  I 
i-eceived  a  teleplione  call  from  our  former  Spealter,  Jolm  Mc- 
Cormack.  In  fact,  I  Avas  about  to  get  ready  to  board  a  plane  Avhen 
he  reached  me,  telling  me  about  your  appearance  here  and  about 
your  achievements  in  Boston  as  the  school  superijitendent.  He 
Avanted  to  make  sui  e  that  aa^c  heard  you  fuUv  and  gave  you  adequate 
time,  and  so  fortli  and  so  on. 

I  told  the  former  speaker  that  aa^c  really  missed  him  around  here^ 
but  that  we  certainly  Avould  treat  yon  Avith  tlie  utmost  courtesy.  It  is 
a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  Avelcome  you  hei-e  this  morniiig.  Dr. 
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Leary.  1  know  of  the  ^V()^ulevfll]  job  you  nvc  doiii*:^  u\  Boston.  AVo 
want  yoHi'  viows  on  how  we.  enu  improve  title  I.  whetiiei*  wo  slionld 
}X0  to  spechil  I'ovenue  shui'in^i  mid  tins  so-called  si)ecial  revenue  shar- 
hi*!:  proposal  of  the  President  how  yoni'  .sehool  people  feel  about  that 
proposal,  and  wliat  we  Ci-ui  do  to  bring  better  education  to  the  disad- 
vanta^'ed  youth  of  this  eouuti'v, 

STATEMENT  OF  WIL..IAM  LEARY,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS, 
BOSTON,  MASS.,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  PAUL  R.  TIERNEY,  ESQ., 
CHAIRMAN  OF  BOSTON  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE;  CHARLES 
LEFWICH,  ASSOCIATE  SUPERINTENDENT  FOR  PLANNING; 
ROBERT  McCABE,  ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANT  TO  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT; AND  DANIEL  COUGHLIN,  ADMINISTRATOR  OF 
TITLE  I,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Dr.  Lkary.  Thaidc  you.  'Mw  Chairman.  I  was  fortunate  enoti^di  to 
lueet  our  forniei'  Speaker  a  second  time  o\'ei'  the  weekend  and  lu^ 
wislied  to  assniTt  you  of  his  continued  good  wislies  uud  to  thank  you 
very  nuich  fo]*  the  comtcsies  that  lie  knew  you  would  extend  to  the 
l^oston  delegation. 

Chaivniau  Pkiekixs.  T  never  will  foi'get  the  great  \vork  of  Jolui 
McConnack  when  we  enacted  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act,  because  if  he  had  not  been  a  most  considerate  gentleman, 
we  ^vould  Jiavc  nevei'  gotten  tlic  bill  enacted.  A  few  times  it  looked 
like  there  was  a.  Impeless  disagreement  between  some  of  our  chni'eh 
groups  in  the  country  and  other  groups  but  he  througli  liis  leader- 
ship helped  hold  us  together  and  kept  saving  we  were  going  to  get  a 
bill. 

Pic  and  I  followed  the  same  tactics  back  iu  those  days  in  19G5  and 
wc  did  get  a  bill.  We  owe  much  to  John  IMcConnack. 
Dr.  Lkaky.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairmnii. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  introduce  to  you  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  some  of  the  people  who  have  accompanied 
juc  from  Boston  today. 

Chairman  Pkiuvins;,  Let  them  coine  up  to  your  side. 

Dr.  Leaky.  The  first  ojie  is  tlie  clmirnuiu  of  the  lloston  Sr-liool 
Committee,  Attorney  Paul  K.  Tierncy.  Beside  him  is  the  associate 
superintendent  for  Planning  iu  the  Boston  Schools,  'Mr.  Charles 
Lefwicli,  and  my  administrative  assistant,  ^Ir.  Robert  MeCnbe,  and 
finally  the  director  of  the  title  I  piograms  for  the  Boston  Schools, 
Mr.  Daniel  Coughlin. 

^Ir.  Chainnai^,  1  would  like  to  begin  my  remarks  this  morning  by 
thanking  you  and  the  subcommittee  for  the  courtesy  of  inviting  us 
here  to  ])crmit  us  to  express  our  views  to  the  General  Subcommittee 
on  Education.  I  would  also  like  to  express  appreciation  on  behalf  of 
not  just  tile  ]^oston  Scliool  System,  but  also  scliool  systems  all  over 
the  country  for  the  work  that  this  subcommittee  has  been  doing 
since  1065  in  developing  programs  for  educationally  disadvantaged 
in  the  cities  as  well  as  in  the  towns  and  hamlets  of  this  Nation.  It 
has  done  much  to  improve  the  opportunity  that  children  have  in  this 
country  to  get  a  better  education. 
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I  would  like  to  shito  unequivocally  this  morning  before  the  sub- 
coniniittee  that  cities  particularly  need  Federal  aid.  I  am  usin^  Bos- 
ton us  its  own  particuhir  example.  Congressman  Eilbeig  from  Penn- 
sylvania just  spoke  about  the  needs  of  Pliiladelphia  and  you  are 
froing  to  hear  more  about  that  later  tliis  morning,  but  I  will  speak 
most  about  the  unique  needs  that  the  city  of  Boston  has. 

Boston,  with  its  hospitals,  "universities,  churches  and  other  in.stitu- 
tions  of  cultural  knowledge,  museums,  and  so  forth,  is  in  a  very 
strange  po.sition  because  although  we  are  very  proud  to  have  all  of 
these  institutions  and  although  we  have  natural  leadership  in  them, 
our  tax  proj^erty  nite  in  Boston  lias  now  beeii  reduced  to  approxi- 
mately 48  i)ercf  nt.  That  is,  48  percent  of  the  property  in  the  city  is 
taxed  to  supi)ort  all  of  the  services  which  the  city  must  provide. 
Fifty-two  percent  of  the  property  in  the  city  is  noW  tax-free. 

!My  perspective  as  new  superintendent  that  I  bring  before  you  this 
niornii^g.  I  have  been  superintendent  sij»ce  September  of  this  i^ast 
year,  is  hopefully  a  rather  now  one.  I  was  foitmratc  enough  this 
summer  to  obtain  a  Ford  Foundation  grant  which  i)ermitted  me  to 
travel  to  a  great  variety  oi  cities  all  over  the  country  to  study  their 
problems. 

I  stai-ted  out  in  the  \vest  coast  and  finislied  here  in  Washington, 
talking  with  super  utcndents  of  other  educational  institutions  of  the 
cities.  Tlie  problems  I  found  across  the  cities  of  tlu»  country  nre  the 
same.  Wo  must  luwe  the  support  of  the  Federal  Government  if  we 
are  to  continue  to  help  the  poor  in  title  I  areas.  The  gains  that  we 
have  made  in  title  I  programs  are  just  beginning  to  emerge  across 
this  country.  They  are  bearly  perceptible  now,  Wc  can  just  begin  to 
measure  them,  but  tliei'e  have  been  gains  and  those  gains  are  due  to 
assistance  tluit  the  Federal  Government  has  provided  under  the 
ESEA  Act  of  lOGo. 

In  Boston,  for  example,  we  have  what  we  call  a  model  demon.stra- 
tion  subsystem  which  runs  through  grades  1  to  12  and  this  subsys- 
tem lias  provided  great  opportunity  for  our  poor  children  in  the 
City  of  Boston,  black,  white,  and  Spanish-speaking.  We  liave  a  pro- 
gram that  has  parental  involvejncnt  as  its  keystone.  I  know  that 
some  of  the  Boston  parents  have  already  appeared  before  this  sub- 
committee. This  parent  involvement  means  that  people  from  the 
community  can  come  into  our  schools  and  work  closely  with  oui 
children  providing  role  models  and  identification  models  that  the 
chilch^en  must  have. 

Additionally,  wc  have  another  program  called  the  work  study  pro- 
graii).  I  think  this  is  an  example  of  accomitability  which  I  think  we 
are  talking  about  much  today  in  education  and  is  a  good  example. 
We  liave  approximately  500  young  men  and  women  in  our  work 
study  program. 

For  one-half  of  the  day  they  attend  fortTial  classes.  For  the  other 
half  of  the  day  they  go  out  and  work  ir.  various  areas  in  the  com- 
nnniity,  such  as  hospitals,  universities,  the.  airport,  and  so  forth.  The 
Federal  Government's  expenditure  last  year  for  this  pix)gram  was 
approximately  $520,000.  The  return  to  various  governmental  agen- 
cies through  State  income  tax,  Federal  income  tax,  and  social  secu- 
rity i^ayments  was  approximately  $317,000,  which  means  that  these 
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young  people  have  the  opportunity  to  work  and  to  get  an  education 
due  to  Federal  funds  and  are  able  to  return  some  of  the  money  that 
the  Government  has  invest^id  back  to  the  Government  and  this,  in- 
dox\d^  in  my  mind  is  accountability. 

Last  year  under  Public  Law  874  the  city  of  Boston  received  ap- 
proximately $4G5,000.  This  was  of  great  assistance  to  "  us  because 
many  of  oui*  schools  are  located  in  areas  of  public  housing  and  these 
children  who  use  our  schools  not  only  as  a  place  to  learn,  but  as  a 
recreational  facility  and  a  facility  to  pick  up  extra  information  and 
activities  as  a  community  school  situation.  We  had  an  Emergency 
Employment  Act  which  provided  80  school  aides  with  positions 
within  our  schools,  which  provided  them  with  a  chance  to  work  with 
our  youngsters. 

So  we  have  groat  dependence  on  the  Federal  Government  for  help. 
In  ordinary  times  we  might  say,  well,  ^naybe  that  is  not  such  a  good 
thing  to  depend  on  the  Fedenil  Government.  But  I  think  o\ir  na- 
tional leadership  over  the  centuries  in  this  country  has  been  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  Government.  Our  great  progress  in  social  wel- 
fare, the  leadei*ship  has  come  from  the  Federal  Government. 

We  must  have  and  continue  to  have  that  Federal  assistance  under 
title  T  so  education  for  those  whom  we  consider  disadvantaged,  those 
people  who  need  an  extra  opportunity,  who  need  help  have  been  as- 
sisted in  the  past  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  in  the  city  of 
Boston  wc  really  need  that  assistance  to  continue. 

I  have  provided  in  my  statement  to  the  subcommittee  six  recom- 
mendations wlicreby  we  could  continue  our  title  I  help  and  increase 
it  and  I  will  not  go  into  detail  at  that  now.  The  members  can  look 
at  that.  But  I  feel  that  the  Federal  Goverimient,  all  of  us,  have  a 
moral  responsibility  to  assist  those  people  whom  we  consider  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  due  to  whatever  reason  because  it  is  they  who 
will  be  the  future  of  this,  countiy.  It  is  they  who  will  provide  the 
leadei'ship  of  this  country.  / 

^  It  is  they  who  will  he  the  solid  citizens  of  the  United  States.  I  be- 
lieve this  country  has  had  a  great  record  in  this  in  the  past  and  I 
Imow  it  will  continue  to  in  the  future. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
[Complete  statement  and  documents  follow:] 

Statement  of  Db,  William  J.  Leaby,  Supebinxendenx  of  Schools^ 
Boston,  Hass. 

Mr.-  Chalnaan-  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee :  I  wish  to  express  my 
thanks  to  the  Subcommittee  JEor  allowing  me  to  appear  before  you  and  bring 
for  your  consideration  the  benefit  of  edacaticnal  experience  In  my.cit^. 

Let  me  express  also  at  this  time  my  deep  appreciation  for  the  continuing 
efforts  and  concecn  wMch  individual  memberB  and  the  collective  Subcommittee 
have  habitually  shown  in  regard  to  the .  greatest  educational  good  of  eyery 
school  child  in  this  land.  Nowhere  has  this  been  evidenced  more  obviously  than 
in  the  ISlementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  and  its  enabling  legis- 
lation of  subsequent  years.  A  4elicate  persistency  in  holding  on  to  ideals  has 
been  necessary  to  secure  the  lofty  purposes  of  this  law  au^  I  salutes  your  com- 
,mitment  to  those  idealsr^that  every  child  is  entitled  to  a  quality  education 
regardless  of  th^  level  of  income  of  his  family  or  his  neighborhood,  ^nd  that 
the,  federal  government  has  an  obligation  to  compensate  in  those  areas  where 
income  lev^  induce  inferior  educational  achievement 

in  a  sense,  it  seens  incredible  that  these  most  critical  deliberations  take 
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place  in  an  atmosphere  heavy  witli  rumors  of  budget  reductions,  threats  of 
program  eliminations  or  severe  recessions.  Can  such  thoughts  be  seriously 
entertained  by  federal  authorities  when  all  who  work  closely  with  or  are 
directly  affected  by  these  programs, — ^parents,  teachers,  administrators,  connuu- 
nity  organizations, — are  crying  out  for  expansion  of  worthy  programs,  for 
extension  of  efCective  compensatory  services  to  all  students  who  need  tlieni,  for 
massive  increase  in  educational  funding  to  make  this  possible  ? 

My  message  to  you  today  is  cUrect  and  brief,  but  nonetheless  urgent:  the 
cities  and  tovms  ihrougliout  the  land  desperately  need  federal  aid  for  focal 
education. 

I  would  guess  that  in  one  way  or  another  everyone  who  has  appeared  tlius 
far  in  the  current  hearings  has  given  the  same  basic  message  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee. My  testimony  will  corroborate  what  has  gone  before,  I  am  sure,  but 
may  afford  a  somewhat  different  perspective. 

Before  citing  specifics  of  the  Boston  experience,  let  me  take  just  a  moment 
to  explain  my  perspective.  If  this  explanation  seems  overly  personal,  I  seek 
your  indulgence,  but  I  feel  such  explanation  is  necessary  if  my  remarks  are  to 
do  more  than  merely  echo  those  who  have  preceded  me. 

I  took  office  as  Superintendent  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools  last  September, 
having  been  appointed  to  the  position  the  previous  April. 

From  April  to  September,  I  visited  major  school  systems  across  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  nation,  spending  several  days  in  each  city,  conferring  for 
countless  hours  with  school  officials,  personally  surveying  the  needs  and  serv- 
ices In  each  area.  I  know  of  no  other  educator  who  has  had  the  advantage  of 
such  a  view  of  contemporary  urban  education.  In  addition,  during  tlie  past 
school  year,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  complete  doctoral  studies  at  Boston 
University  and  to  pursue  the  same  at  the  Graduate  School  of  Education  at 
Harvard  University.  In  both  settings,  with  educators  representative  of  the  best 
of  educational  thought,  men  and  women  whose  practical  experiences,  philosoph- 
ical and  sociological  orientation,  and  balanced  judgment  are  of  the  first  order, 
I  explored  daily  these  same  areas  of  educational  needs  and  promising  direc- 
tions for  meeting  these  needs.  A  final  point  which  may  heighten  the  signifi- 
cance of  my  testimony  is  the  recency  of  my .  appointment  as  Superintendent. 
While  this  normally  may  offer  some  disadvantage,  there  is  this  great  advan- 
tage: I  speak  from  no  commitment  to  some  established  policy  6t  program  or 
institution  or  individuals.  I  am  not  identified  with  any.  educational  vogue,  any 
pedagogical  system,  any  set  of  gimmicks  or  devices  to  grasp  the  attention  of 
the  educational  world  or  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  school  boards  and  taxpayers.  I 
owe  no  one  anything  but  the  best  effort,  the  most  honest  recommendations, 
that  are  in  my  powen  With  almost  twenty  years  of  necessary  and  invaluable 
teaching  experience,  with  ^extensive  expomire  to  the  best  of  contemporary  uni- 
versity thought,  I  am  beginning  a  career  on  the  level  of  educational  adminis- 
tration. The  observations  of  the  educational  scene  which  I  offer  here  today  are 
made  then  with  a  newness,  a  freshnessi  a  viewpoint  which  the  nature  of  the 
promotional  process  unfovtunately  but  understandably  does  not  always  allow  a 
school  superintendent; 

What  results  of  these  observations  then  is  pertinent  to  the  body  ? 

Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  if  there  is  one  single  message  my  testimony 
can  impress  upon  your  minds  to  consider  when  you  make  your  recommenda- 
tions, it  is  that  we  need  your  help.  We  in  the  cities  and  towns  throughout  tlie 
country  need  federal  dollars  to  fight  a  fight  whidi  surely  is  not  ours  alone.  We 
are  there  on  the  scene  using  the  resources  of  those  cities  and  towns  to  their 
capacity.  Those  resources  are  not  enough.  The  resources  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment must  be  brqugt  to  bear. 

The  one  consistent  ray  of  hope  cited  in  all  educational  quarters  throughout 
Ihe  land  is  the  long-awaited  impact  of  federal  aid.  This  impact  is  felt  not  only 
in  the  results  of  the  programs  but  also  In  the  encouragement  that  parents  and 
teachers  feel  when  they  see  that  tliey  are  not  alone  in:their  struggles,'  that  the 
federal  government  sees  its  roll  In  local  education  as  a  just  obligation  and 
commits  itself  to  a  realization  of  that  obligation. 

There  have  been  problems  in  staging  these  programs,  to  be  sure.  There  has 
been  lost  motion,  perhaps  wasted  effort,  as  this  new  Mnd  of  federal-state-local 
partnership  has  been  getting  its  bearings  and  coordinating  various  Interests, 
but  much  of  this  to-be-expected  difficulty  has  been  overcome.  The  dividends  for 
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tbe  investments  of  the  last  several  years  are  just  beginning  to  appear.  Mea?- 
ureable  results  are  now  being  attained.  Even  greater  returns  on  investment 
can  now  be  exi)ected.  Now  is  not  the  time  to  toithdraw. 

Indeed,  a  corollary  to  the  acceptance  and  success  of  this  concept  is  what 
amounts  now  to  a  dependence  by  individual  communities  upon  federal  etluca- 
tional  aid.  In  another,  perhaps  more  ideal,  age  of  self-reliance,  such  a  depend- 
ence might  be  distasteful,  but  this  is  not  an  ideal  age.  This  is  a  practical  age 
in  which  the  real  needs  of  urban  communities  can  be  effectively  met  only 
through  the  resources  of  the  federal  government  Again,  I  say,  the  government 
has  recognized  this  responsibility  and  accepted  it  as  just  and  proper. 

In  this  general  framework  then,  let  me  turn  to  some  specifics  of  the  City  of 
Boston  to  Illustrate  the  effectiveness  of  federal  aid,  to  show  how  necessary  is 
its  continuance,  to  suggest  how  much  more  can  be  done. 

In  the  past  fiscal  year,  educational  aid  to  Boston  from  all  federal  sources 
totaled  $10,588,411,  excluding  Department  of  Agriculture  funds  for  various 
forms  of  scliool  luneJi  assistance  (Appendix  1).  This  represents  a  full  10  of 
our  total  school .  budget.  The  Boston  School  Department  has  been  operating 
with  substantiEilly  the  same  amount  of  federal  funds  for  several  years  now, 
long  enough  to  have  established  programs  which  have  been  accepted  as  inte- 
gral components  by  children,  parents,  and  teachers.  Any  reduction  in  these  pro- 
grams wouH  be  rightly  viewed  as  an  abdication  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment's obligation  to  afford  economically  deprived  children  every  educational 
advantage ! 

The  City  of  Boston,  practicing  severe  austerity  in  all  department,  cannot 
possibly  assume  the  costs  of  these  meaningful  programs.  The  property  tax  rate 
in  Boston  now  is  very  close  to  |200  per  thousand.  There  operates  here  a  i>ara- 
dox  which  may  be  peculiar  to  our  city.  That  is,  features  which  are  the  glories 
of  Boston  bear  with  them  a  stifling  liability.  World-renowed  as  a  medical,  edu- 
cational, and  cultural  center,  the  city  is  continually  subject  to  encroachment 
upon  its  limited  property  base  by  more  and  more  of  the  necessary  but  tax-free 
facilities  for.  hospitals,  schools,  museums,  churches,  historical  sites,  etc.  At 
present,  some  54%  of  real  property  in  Boston  is  tax-free!  These  facilities  are, 
of  course,  most  desirable,  but  what  a  burden  falls  thus  on  the  available  tax 
base  and  the  property  owners  who  must  pay  this  tax. 

Let  me  cite  just  one  example  of  the  impact  of  the  austerity  program  In  the 
School  Department  Witliin  the  past  18  months,  we  have  opened  eight  magnifi- 
cent new  elementary  schools.  These  are  truly  beautiful  facilities,  offering  the 
latest  and  best  in  educational  equipment  and  materials.  Six  of  these  eight  iiew 
schools  have  a  gymaslum,  a  swimming  pool,  special  rooms  and  equipment  for 
art,  music,  and  science.  It  is  sad  to  relate  that  the  gyms  lie  idle^  the  water  in 
the  pools  is  undisturbed,  the  art,  music,  and  science  facilities  are  unoccupied. 
W^y^  Boston  has  no  money  to  hire  the  teachers  needed  for  these  programs. 

The  largest  single  source  of  federal  aid  to  the  Boston  schools  Is  Title  I 
ESE3A  of  1865  (8d— 10)  as  amended.  This  amounts  currently  to  $6,184,079 
(Appendix  2).  Details  of  this  program  may  be  found  in  supporting  material 
provided  to  each  member  of  the  Subcommittee  (Appendix  3).  Sufllce  to  say 
here  that  these  funds  support  almost  800  teachers  and  aides,  whose  elimination 
would  cause  irreparable  educational  and  sociological  damage. 

Boston's  largest  Title  I  project,  kno\Tai  as  the  Elementary  Biuichment  Proj- 
ect, under  pr^nt  funding  levels  is  servicing  barely  one^third  of  the  chUdren 
eleiffille  for  these  services!  The  evaluative  summary  appended  to  this  state- 
ment evidences  that  pupils  serviced  by  our  Title  I  project  are  maintaining 
montb-by-month  achievement  growth  with  national  norms  (Appendix  4),  This 
may  not  seem  renuirkable  until  contrasted  with  national  norms  for  similarly 
disadvantaged  youth.  Tliis  statistic  then  becomes  significant  indeed.  Tliis  effort, 
we  must  remember,  is  merely  stenmilng  the  tide  of  years,  decades,  even  gener^ 
ations  of  neglect, — but  we  are  seeing  progress.  Can  anyone  countenance  abort- 
ing such  a  program  how?  Are  we  not  Justlfled  in  thinking  only  of  expanding  it 
to  full  effectiveness?  .  ' 

May  I  call  you  attention  next , to >  our  Title  I  project  known  as  the  Model 
Xlempnstration  Subsystem  (Appendix  3,  pp.  30-38).  A  pJiot  enterprise  when 
introduced  as  an  urban  laboratory  system-withln-a-systfjn,  a  K-12  program 
housed  in  three  buildings,  it  has  won  national  attention.  Particularly  notewor- 
thy has  been  its  success  as  a  "magnet"  for  Integration  of  inner-city  schools, 
two  buildings  being  evenly  balanced  and  one  reversing  the  national  trend  by 
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Increasing  white  enrollment  each  year  in  a  previously  all-black  school.  The 
evaluative  evidence  here  is  that,  In  addition  to  sociological  and  affective 
advances,  pupils  are  achieving  academically  at  a  rate  that  increases  in  direct 
proportion  to  length  of  time  in  the  program  (Appendix  4). 

A  third  Title  I  project  has  also  won  national  acclaim  for  its  outstanding 
success  in  reaching  potential  dropouts  and  transforming  them  into  high  aeliool 
graduates  and  stahle  memliers  of  the  job  force  (Appendix  5,  Appendix  3,  pp. 
Sl)-41)  Known  as  the  Work-Study  Project,  it  may  well  be  unique  as  one  fed- 
eral program  in  which  the  participants  return  tax  dollars  to  state  and  fedt^ral 
governments.  Consider  for  a  moment  these  round  figures  from  the  payroll 
statements  of  all  Boston  High  School  students  in  calendar  year  1972 : 

Gross  earnings     $2,  100,  000 


This  shows  then  for  these  recipients  of  federal  benefits  a  total  return  to  gov- 
ernment programs  of  $317,000  in  a  single  year.  When  we  can  with  some  assur- 
ance project  that  most  of  these  students  are  firmly  started  on  a  lifetime  of 
productivity,  we  can  take  satisfaction  indeed.  This  does  not  even  consider  the 
intan^ble,  personal,  social,  and  psychic  dividends  of  this  experience, — ail  this 
from  a  federal  input  of  $520,000.  Surely,  such  a  return  on  investment  compares 
well  with  that  of  the  most  profit-conscious  business  enterprise.  Moreover, 
assessment  of  this  project  shows  that  in  maintaining  month-for-month  achieve- 
ment levels,  students  have  dramatically  reversed  past  histories  of  poor  attend- 
ance and  punctuality  (Appendix  4). 

An  element  common  to  all  Title  I  projects  is  close  parental  involvement  in 
the  planning  and  the  conduct  of  these  projects.  Basic  to  the  intent  of  the  origi- 
nal legislation,  the  concept  has  been  implemented  in  a  responsible  manner  in 
Boston.  Evidence  submitted  with  this  statement  attests  to  ample  parental  par- 
ticipation in  the  entire  Title  I  operation  (Appendix  3,  pp.  10-12).  Indeed,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  Title  I  parents  from  Boston  have  made  a  separate  and 
independnt  appearance  before  the  Subcommittee.  I  feel  sure  their  sentiments 
express  their  commitment  to  and  enthusiastic  support  of  the  concept. 

Turning  to  other  federal  programs,  I  can  only  reiterate  our  dependence  on 
them  as  integral  components  of  our  total  educationa)  program.  The  progress 
made  possible  by  these  extends,  in  most  cases,  to  only  a  part  of  the  total  chil- 
dren in  need.  To  deny  the  expansion  of  these  programs,  or  to  withdraw  sup- 
port of  existing  activities,  would  cause  the  greatest  harm. 

For  example.  Title  II — ESEA  has  made  possible  the  organization  and  staff- 
ing of  90  libraries  in  elementary  and  Junior  high  schools  which  otherwise 
would  not  have  them.  However,  some  85  schools  remain  with  only  the  limited 
library  facilities  which  can  be  provided  by  city  funds,  aided  by  cake  sales  and 
teacher  donations. 

To  cite  another  example,  aid  to  federally-Impacted  areas  (P.L.  874)  repre- 
sents $465,176  in  the  current  budget  of  the  Boston  schools  (Appendix  6).  This 
input,  already  ratably  reduced  from  Boston's  full  entitlement,  is  under  present 
threat  of  limlnation  or  reduction.  How  can  the  city  be  expected  to  compensate 
for  loss  of  such  aid?  And  how  can  we  ignore  the  thousands  whom  the  law  was 
designed  to  Include,  residents  of  federally-aided  housing  concentrated  in  the 
cities  and  needing  so  much  more  of  city-funded  services?  Boston  has  some 
65,000  residents  in  public  housing  and  many  of  theise  are  those  disadvantaged 
children  who  should  be  the  beneficiaries  of  federal  aid.  In  or  near  these  public 
housing  units  are  many  of  bur  public  schools.  Rather  than  reduce  support  of 
these  areas,  we  need  more  funds  to  accommodate  properly  our  large  numbers 
in  public  housing  and  their  concentrated  heeds. 

Another  example  of  irreplaceable  federal  aid  may  be  noted.  Boston's  share 
of  Title  III-ESEA  funds  for  Fiscal  Year  1973  amounts  to  $554,8V1'.  Since  1966 
this  source  has  provided  Boston  with  over  $4,000,000  in  venture  capital.  By 
piloting  worthwhile  innovations  In  educational  practice  and  by  supplementing 
existing  programs  and  facilities,  these  funds  have  stimulated  Ima^atiye  and 
creative  maesures  which  have  already  shown  effect  in  ameliorating  many  of 
Bostons  critical  school  problems. 


Federal  income  tax  deductions 
State  income  tax  deductions  >  _ 
Social  security  contributions.- 


210,  000 
40,  000 
67,  000 
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Some  of  the  areas  in  which  Title  III,  under  a  general  operational  structure 
known  in  Boston  as  PACE  (Projects  to  Advance  Creativity  in  Education),  has 
facilitated  educational  change  are: 

Long-range  planning  ol  school  buildings  and  programs; 

Aid  to  excei}tional  children ; 

Staff  development  and  training  Health  care  services ; 

Bilingual  curriculum ; 

Comprehensive  reading  attack; 

Teaching  technology; 

School -community  collaboration; 

Human  relations ;  and 

Radically  different  teaching-learning  environments. 

Many  of  these  ventures  have  proved  so  valuable,  so  much  has  Boston  come 
to  rely  on  the  pilot  service,  that  what  was  introduced  as  a  supplement  has 
often  become  an  essential.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  three-year  funding  period 
for  many  programs,  Boston  has  had  to  assume  the  full  costs.  Thus,  federal  aid 
is  seldom  an  unmixed  blessing.  The  acceptance  carries  with  It  moral  and  fiscal 
responsibilities.  These  we  have  gladly  assumed  to  the  extent  possible^  but  it  is 
important  to  note  that  this  is  one  more  factor  bearing  heavily  on  inner-city 
school  departments. 

And  if  we  turn  for  relief  to  sources  other  than  the  education  budget,  here 
too  anticipated  economies  promoise  to  worsen  an  already .  critical  situation.  The 
Boston  School  Department  currently  benefits  from  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  which  authorises  federal  funds  directly  to  cities  and  towns.  In  Boston  thim 
act  has  supported  the  employment  in  a  number  of  troubled  inner-city  schools 
of  eighty  building  aides  whose  salaries  total  approximately  $250,000.  In  addi- 
ton  to  the  necessary  services  which  they  perform,  these  aides,  living  and  work- 
ing in  the  immediate  neighborhoods,  have  a  most  positive  effect  on  school-com- 
munity relations,  providing  a  link  between  school  and  home,  serving  as 
constructive  adult  images  for  children,  and  helping  to  moderate  an ti -establish- 
ment inclinations.  In  many  schools  their  presence  has  become  vital  to  a  stable 
and  prductivc  school -community  atmosphere.  This  money  ends  in  .Tune.  What 
happens  when  these  aides  are  discharged?  We  need  them  badly.  We  can't  pay 
for  them.  No  help  can  be  expected  from  EEA.  It  seems  one  more  instance  of 
federal  aid  given  and  then  taken  away,  only  to  worsen  the  situation  by  con- 
trast. It  may  not  seem  quite  fair  to  describe  the  process  thus,  but  in  the  eyes 
of  many  viewers  this  is  how  it  must  appear. 

Programs  and  current  funding  from  other  sources  of  federal  aid  are 
appended  (Appendix  1),  It  would  belabor  the  obvious  to  describe  each  program 
and  the  dismal  effects  of  the  loss  of  any  of  these.  In  all  cases,  the  results  are 
the  same,  differing  only  in  the  degree  of  loss  and  the  essential  area  affected. 
The  urgent  point  is  the  s&me  :  these  fed^allt/^funded  pro ffrania  are  most  effec- 
tive; they  are  essential  to  maintain  our  progress;  local  funds  cdnnot  assume 
their  costs;  federal  funding  to  maintam  and  eojpimd  them  must  he  increased 

On  the  need  for  increased  funding,  It  might  be  said  that  we  have  to  go 
fnstor  just  to  stand  still!  In  this  inflationary  period,  rising  costs  and  higher 
siilary  levels  force  the  inconguous  situation  of  more  dollars  providing  less  serv- 
ice to  fewer  children!  Obviously,  massive  increases  are  in  ordei*.  The  educo:- 
tioiml  programs  initiated  with  federal  dollars  provide  special  services  to  those 
in  need.  Properly  administered,  they  constitute  a  sound  investment  on  the  part 
of  the  American  government  To  curtail  this  effort  now  would  be  short-sighted 
Indeed.  By  doing  our  utmost  now  to  break  the  dtcXe  of  pbv6rty  for  these 
masses  of  disadvantaged  is  to  work  for  manifold  social  and  ecohdmic  gains  in 
the  long  run.  If  onr  national  leaderslilp  chooses  edticationkl  economies  now, 
these  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  truly  false  economies,  merely  passing  oil  to 
those  who  come  after  us  the  burdeii  and  responsibility  of  the  support  of  the 
unschooled,  unskilled.  Jobless,  and  hoepless  whom  society  might  label  "disad- 
vantaged." How  apt  the  term  I  To  Ignore  thes^  conseiiuertces  is(  to  share  future 
generations  of  public  charge?s,  whether  In  housing,  on  welfare,  in  hospitals,  or 
in  prisons.  These  are  tlie  social  ills  brought  on,  at  least  in  piart,  by  educational 
neglect  < 

These  educational  programs  cost  money,  it  is  true;  but  In  terms  of  human 
lives  that  have  been  redirected,  in  terms  of  lost  eareert  that  have  been  saved, 
in  terms'  of  last  chances"  that  provide  fresh  opportunities,  it  is  money  \^iall 
.«*"ent  This  Is  what  federal  aid  Is  all  about 
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Alembers  of  the ,  Subcommittee^  it  is  a  truism  to  reflect  that  jour  determina- 
tions revolve  around  priorities.  Priorities  have  enabled  this  country  to  dare 
and  do  the  fantastic  in  space  exploration,  and,  to  maintain  a  military  defense 
which  we  hope  will  secure  us  from  any  conceivable  threat  Many  worthy 
caiises  are  now  clamoring  to  share  in  the  redirection  of  the  monies  which 
these  priorities  have  previously  encumbered.  Among  the  highest  of  our  new 
priorities  must  be  educational  aid  from  that  source  which  lias  the  greatest 
resources,  the  federal  government.  I  say  this  not  merely  because  the  need  is 
great,  not  merely  because  local  communities  cannot  possibly  assume  this  addi- 
tional bureon,  but  because  each  of  as,  in  truth,  lias  a  responsibility  to  nil, 
because  all  of  us,  who  are  the  federal  government,  have  an  obligation  to  each 
child  in  every  city,  town,  countryside,  backwoods,  ^nrm,  or  hamlet  in  our  great 
nation. 

Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention  to  m,v 
remarks. 

I  proffer  for  your  consideration  six  specific  rocommendatlons  in  this  matter. 

1.  The  Boston  School  Department  endorses  the  proposed  funding  levels  only 
as  the  barest  minimimi  to  allow  reasonable  extension  of  Title  I  services  to  eli- 
gible children  in  educational  need.  Present  funding  allows  the  servicing  of  only 
one-third  of  our  eleigible  children !  The  present  per  capita  Title  I  expenditure 
in  Boston  is  $540  per  child  serviced  and  this  allows  us  merely  to  keep  pace 
with  national  norms.  To  extend  the  same  service  to  the  additional  20,000  oligi- 
ble  and  needy  children,  would  require,  a  Title  I  grant  to  Boston  of  $13,500,000, 
just  double  our  present  grant. 

This  would  represent  an  expenditure  of  $422  for  each  disadvantaged  child. 

2.  Ideally,  funds  should  be  appropriated  on  a  basis  of  several  years,  at  lci»st 
three,  in  order  to  afford  continuity  of  planning  and  sufficient  time  in  any  one 
program  for  measureable  results  and  dijpondable  evaluation.  Since  the  annual 
budget  and  appropriations  are  basic  to  funding  levels,  this  recommendation 
may  not  be  wholly  feasible  but  at  least  the  intent  may  be  kept  in  mind 
BO  that  whatever  may,  aid  the  purpose  may  be  implemented. 

3.  Idealistic,  too.  may  be  the  recommendation  that  annual  fund  in  g  be 
effected  earlier  in  the  fiscal  year.  Each  year,  In  ESEA  experience,  total  fund- 
ing is  not  known  imtil  mid-winter  (this  year,  only  on  a  continuing  resolution 
basis),  some  4r-5  months  after  the  start  of  the  school  year,  so  that  much  plan- 
ning is  problematical.  Regardless  of  the  possibility  of  ameliorating  this  condi- 
tion, its  impeding  effect  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  considering  the  effect  of 
the  total  program. 

4.  An  urgent  recommendation  and  one  readily  effectuated  .  by  legislative 
direction  Is  tliat  eligibility  of  school  attendance  areas,  once  established  on 
latest  available  data,  maintain  for  a  minimum  of  three  years.  The  purpose  of 
thio  recommendation  also  is  to  provide  continuity  and  sufficient  time  for  valid 
measure.  With  the  constantly  shifting  population  patterns  of  today*s  mobile 
society,  present  policy  of  annual  revision  according  to  changing  current  data 
forces  disruption  of  service  to  needy  children  whose  district  may  be  eligible 
one  year  and  ineligible  the  next.  Many  observers  feel  that  Title  I  aid  is 
attempting  to  offset  the  deleterious  effects  of  decades  or  generations  of  educa- 
tional and  social  neglect  and  that:  this  cannot  be  done  appreciably  in  any  one 
year.        .   ,  ^  _  ■ . 

.5.  It  is  recommended  that  a  portion  of  Title  I  money,  approximately  15%, 
be  available  for  local  I'es^arch  and  development  projects  calculated  to  benefit 
disadvantaged  children  but  not  subject  to  the  general  Title  I .  restrictions.  Edu- 
cators are  agreed  that  new  and  better  ways  must  be  tried  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  disadvantaged  and  that  to  explore  for  effective  innovation  is  justifiable  in 
view  of  wide  applications  which  may  be  anticipated.  Let  me  stress  that  the 
concern  here , is  for  a  developmental  capability  at  the  local,  level.  We  in  the 
public  schools  are  just  now  attalnlng  a  degree  of  sophistication  to  make  deci- 
sions on .  quality  programs,  what  may  work,  what  will  work,  what :  will  not 
wori,  from  actual  classroom  experience.  A  superintendent,  wit3i  the  responsi- 
bility to  find  effective  programs  for  his  classrooms,  should  have  the.  capability 
to  institute  these  programs.  To  cut" local  schools  out  of  this  developmental  and 
decision-making  process  now  would  seem  inefficient  and  wasteful.. 

6..  Similarly,  state  or  local  educational  agencies  should:  be  given  some  lati- 
,tude  in  approving  projects  and.  insuring  comparability,  m  as  not  to  discourage 
innovation.  .     j     •     ii- ■  u      ;  :v 

These  recommendations  are  offered  for  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  the 
.  Subcommittee.  The  kind  attention  of  oach  member  Is  greatly  appreciated. 
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Statement  op  Paul  It.  Tiehney,  CirAiKMAN  of  the  Boston  Scttool 
CoMMm  EE,  City  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee :  I  am  Paul  R.  Tiemey,  Cliair- 
mau  of  the  School  Committee,  City  of  Boston,  Massachusetts.  I  am  pleased  to 
present  this  testimony  and  hope  it  will  assist  your  Committee  in  reaching  a 
satisfactory  solution  to  the  problem  of  funding  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  (ESEA)  as  well  as  other  federal  programs. 

May  I  initially  express  appreciation  on  behalf  of  the  thousands  of  disadvan- 
taged children  of  Boston  whose  lives  have  been  affected  in  a  very  positrs^c  way 
since  the  inception  of  this  program  in  1965.  Without  these  supportive  services, 
the  quality  of  their  education  would  not  have  been  as  rewarding  or  productive. 

Boston  is  a  unique  City,  rich  in  tradition  and  recognized  as  the  center  of 
learning  in  America^  We  have  more  colleges,  universities,  and  hospitals  than 
Jjny  City  of  comparable  size  in  this  Country.  However,  this  creates  a  problem! 

It  shrinks  the  tax  base  so  that  52%  of  our  property  is  tax  free  and  the 
assessed  tax  is  almost  $200  per  thousand.  This  situation  has  naturally  com- 
pounded the  i)roblems  confronting  the  other  Great  Cities  across  this  land.  The 
middle-income  class  are  fleeing  to  tlie  suburbs,  and  the  number  of  disadvan- 
taged is  increasing.  The  poor  have  no  place  to  go  but  to  the  cities. 

In  addition  to  these  facts,  the  Boston  School  Committee  does  not  have  fiscal 
autojiomy.  We  must  depend  on  the  Mayor  for  a  necessary  appropriation  to 
operate  the  schools,  and  we  are  in  disagreement  as  usuaL  We  have  submitted 
a  budget  for  $188  million,  and  the  Mayor  has  only  appropriated  $177  million. 
How  we  can  operate  and  extend  the  necessarj  services  to  our  children  is  a 
my.stery. 

Consequently,  we  must  look  to  the  Federal  government.  The  far-sighted  pro- 
ponents of  the  legislation  which  we  are  discussing  today  should  be  commended* 
Without  these  services,  quality  education  such  as  we  provide  would  be  lacking. 
The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act  of  1965  lias  made  it  possible  to  attack 
head-on  the  obstacles  that  confront  the  educationally  and  economically 
deprived  child.  The  poor  child  in  the  inner  city  must  continue  to  receive  tliese 
supportive  services.  It  is  my  hope  that  rather  than  curtail  categorical  aid,  the 
Federal  government  will  increase  it  substantially  for  here  is  where  we  can  win 
the  economic  and  social  battles  that  plague  the  disadvantaged  and  the  poor. 

It  is  my  recommendation  that  services  NOW  provided  to  certain  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  children,  he  extended  to  include  all  children  who  are  in 
educational  need. 

If  the  experience  of  our  Mayor  with  General  Revenue  Sharing  may  be  used 
as  a  criterion,  I  further  strongly  recommend  that  categorical  aid  be  strength- 
ened and  expanded  to  insure  the  protection  of  all  our  children  and  citizens. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  the  expansion  and  continuation  of  The  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  is  an  absolute  necessity  If  we  are  to 
provide  quality  education  and  equal  educational  opportunity  for  all  our,  citi- 
zens. 

Federal  funds  to  Boston— regular  school  temif  1971-72^  and  summer  school  term,  197B 


ESEA  II — Grant  funds  for  school  library  resources,  textbooks,  and 

other  instructional  materials  _  $168,  971 

ESEA  III — -Grant  fund  for  supplementary  educational  centers  and 

services  and  also  guidance,  counseling  and  testing   461,  818 

ESEA  VII — Grant  funds  for  bilingual  education  programs _  _  117,  612 

NBEA  III — Matching  grant  funds  for  strengthening  instruction 

in  critical  subjects    __  102,  883 

Vocational  education  acts — Grants  to  assist  in  conducting  and  streng- 
thening vocational  education  programs  «   243j  323 

Adult  basic  educaiion — Matching  grant  funds  to  encourage  and  expand 

basic  education  programs  for  adults      272,  800 

Other  Federal  sources— Funds  for  elementary  and  secondary  ed- 
ucation from  all  other  sources  (excluding  S AFA  and  lunch-break- 

fast-milk  programs)    867,  431 

Si4Fi4--^School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas  ■     466, 176 

Title  lESEA — Grant  funds  for  special  programs  for  educationally 

.  <leprivQd.children_,_i.__J_.,_.  7,  918,  497 


Total  Federal  Funds....   ,     10,  588,  411 
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TITLE  I  EXPENDITURES-PAST  3  YEARS 


Schoc^  year 
1970-71 

Summer  1971 

nscal  year  1971 
total 

$2,722,110 

$1,138,416  ..  . 

1  258,886 

335  651 

478,708 

111,800  .... 

4, 459, 704 

1,585,867 

$6,045,571 

School  year 
1971-72 

Summer  1972 

Fiscal  year  1972 
tolc! 

*5, 481,  306 

$1,  \m,  S32 

1, 0Q4, 878 

310,  610  

81,962  .... 

Work  study  _  

649, 440 

Total  

7, 135, 624 

1, 443, 154 

$8,578,778 

School  year 
1972-73 

'Summer  1973 

Rscal  year  1973 
3  total 

K  797.108  . 

866,761  - 

Work  study.  

520,210  - 

TnlftJ     

6. 184. 079  _ 

^  Unknown  at  this  time-basic  grant  not  yet  l<nown. 
*tJnl<nown  at  this  time. 

Project  period 

Pupils  serviced 

Expenditures 

Cost  per  pupil 

School  year  1970-71  

School  year  1971-72  

School  year  1972-73  

6,629 
12,846 
12, 032 , 

$4, 459, 704 
7, 135.624 
6, 184, 079 

$673 
555 
514 

TITLE  l.-BUDGET- 

-STUDENTS  SERVICED 

Students 

Program 

Public  Parochial 

Budget 

School  Year  U972-73: 

8,358  2,184 
890   

$4,797,108 
666,761 

Work  study  

600  

520,210 

Total  

Summer— 1972;  a 

9,848  2,184 

546Q  1,230 
300   

6,184,079 

1.050,582 
3,0,610 
81,15i 

600   , 

Total  

6,060  1,230 

,  1,443.154 

1  Rscal  1973. 
i  Rscal  1972. 


Boston  Public  Schools  Depaetment  of  Trsm  I  Pbogbaus 

SUMMABT  EVALUATION  STATEMENT 

Elementary  Enrichment  Program 

Three  different  modes  of  evaluation  were  utilized  in  the  evaluation  of  the 
1071-72  Boston  Title  I  Elementary  Enrichment  Project. 

Implementation  evaluation  was  directed  at  the  identifiable  operational  plans 
for  the  Beading  and  Arithmetic  Programs  in  an  effort  to  supply  Title  I  staff 
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with  timely  information  which  would  support  decisions  for  any  necessary  pro- 
grnm  change.  Progress  evaluation,  through  the  use  of  customized  criterion- ref- 
erenced tests  in  reading  and  arithmetic,  sought  to  determine  the  degree  to 
which  Title  I  students  attained  specific,  measurable  behavioral  objectives  in 
each  program.  Outcome  evaluation  looked  at  the  results  of  pre-  and  posttesting 
with  a  standardized  test  of  academic  achievement  in  relation  to  the  general 
objective  of  each  program;  the  attainment  of  an  achievement  growth  rate,  in 
grade  equivalent  units,  equal  to  the  number  of  months  between  pretesting  and 
postte«ting. 

The  Criterion-referenced  Reading  Test  (CRRT)  and  the  Criterion-referenced 
Mathematics  Test  (CRMT)  were  customized  instruments  developed  to  measure 
attainment  of  the  stated  behavioral  objectives  of  the  Title  I  Reading  Program 
and  Arithmetic  Program. 

The  best  single  indicator  of  program  success  in  the  attainment  of  stated 
behavioral  objectives  is  the  number  of  measured  objectives  which  were  mas- 
tered by  a  relatively  high  percentage  of  all  Title  I  students.  In  reading,  20 
objectives  in  total  were  measured  on  four  levels  (A-B)  of  the  Criterion- refer- 
enced Reading  Test;  17  of  those  20  objectives  were  mastered  by  over  80%  of 
the  students  tested ;  10  by  more  than  70%  of  the  students  tested.  In  arithme- 
tic. 24  objectives  in  total  were  measured  on  four  levels  (A-D)  of  the  Criteri- 
on-referenced Mathematics  Test;  13  of  the  24  objectives  were  mastered  by 
more  than  80  of  tlie  students  tested;  17  by  more  than  70%  of  the  students 
tested. 

Tlxe  program  objective  in  both  reading  and  arithmetic  was  to  attain  one 
men  til  s  growth  in  uiean  achievement,  measured  in  grade  equivalent  units,  for 
<jacli  month  between  pretesting  and  posttesting  with  a  standardized  achieve- 
ment test.  This  objective  did  represent  an  expectation  for  improvement  due  to 
the  Title  I  program,  since  Title  I  students  in  the  past  have  not  attained  an 
achievement  growth  rate  to  match  the  norm  change.  Assessment  of  achieve- 
ment was  miide  by  pre-post  testing  with  the  .Oalifomda  Achievement  TestSt 
1970  Edition^  (GAT-70);  Torin  A  was  used  in  the  pretest ;  Form  B  in  the 
posttest.  Parochial  students  were  not  tested  with  the  CAT-70. 

The  data  on  the  number  of  schools  showing  gain,  no  change,  or  loss  in 
deviation  from  grade  level  indicated  that  the  proj;r.*^m  objective  was  met  or 
surpassed  by  Grade  2  students  in,  Reading  Vocabulary  and  Mathematics  Com- 
putation, and  by  Grade  C  students  in  Reading  Vocabujary, 

Analysis  of  dat4i  which  included  scores  of  all  students  who  took  the  protest 
nnrt  all  students  who  took  the  posttest  ("all  case  data")  showed  that  the 
growth  objective  was  also  met  or  surpassed  by  students  in  Grade  3  in  Reading 
Comprehension  and  in  Mathematics  Computation. 

Limited  matched  case  data  indicated  that  the  program  growth  objectives 
were  met  in.  the  same  grades  and  subtests  as  the  all  case  data  as  well  as  in 
Reading  Comprehension  at  Grades  2,  4,  and  6.  None  of  the  data  sources  indi- 
cate that  the  growth  objectives  were  met  by  students  in  Grade  5. 

One  particular  caution  must  be  observed  when  interpreting  these  results. 
The  regression  effect,  which  is  common  in  the  measurement  of  subjects  at  the 
■ends  of  the  normal  distribution,  is  probably  a  contributing  factor  in  the 
obtained  growth  rates  shown  by  the  increase  in  mean  grade  equivalent  from 
pretest  to  posttest.  .  ' 

Assessment  of  .the.  achievement  growth  objectives  were  analyzed  from  three 
perspectives— each  relative  to  whether  the  objective  was  met  or  surpassed  on  a 
given  sul3test  by  the  students  in  a  certain  grade.  The  criterion  for  meeting  the 
growth  object ive-^t hat  is,  program  success— was  that  the  difference  between 
the  mean  grade  equivalent  on  the  pretest  and  on  the  posttest  be  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  number  of  calendar  months  between  pretesting  and  posttest- 
ing. Sjince  Grade  1  students  were  not  pretested,  assessment  of  the  achievement 
growth  objective  was  restricted  to  Grades  2  through  3  on  each  of  the  three 
subtests— Reading  Vocabulary,  Reading  Comprehension,  and  Mathematics  Com- 
putation. Thus,  on  the  five  different  grades  and]  three  subtests  it  was  possible 
to  identify  15  instances  (by  grade  and  subtest  combinations)  in  which  the 
achievement  growth  objective  was  or  was  not  attained. 

Looking  at  the  number  of  schools  in  which  the  achievement  growth  objective 
was  mot  by  the  students  in  each  grade  on  any  of  these  subtests,  it  was  found 
that  a  majority  of  the  schools  met  or  exceeded  the  objective  in  three 
Instances:  Grade  2,  Reading  Vocabulary:  Grade  2,  Mathematics  Computation; 
Crade  6,  Reading  Vocabulary. 
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Analysis  of  matched  case  data  indicated  that  the  achievement  growth  objec- 
tive was  met  in  eight  instances : 

1.  Grade  2 :  Keading  Vocabulary 

2.  Grado  2 :  Reading  Comprehension 

3.  Grade  2 ;  Mathematics  Computation 

4.  Grade  3 :  Reading  Comprehension 

5.  Grade  3 :  Mathematics  Computation 

6.  Grade  4 :  Reading  Comprehension 

7.  Grade  6 :  Reading  Vocabulary 

8.  Grade  6 :  Reading  Comprehension 

The  Elementary  Enrichment  Program  includes  an  Bnglish  as  a  Second  Lan- 
guage component.  On  the  basis  of  an  analysis  cf  pre  and  post  ratings,  as  v:'ell 
as  questionnaire  and  case  history  study  results,  the  evaluators  concluded  that 
the  program  had  successfully  achieved- its  basic  objective,  i.e.  improvement  of 
pupils*  ability  to  speak  and  understand  English.  BSL  pupils  made  satisfactory 
gains  in  their  performance  in  regular  classroom  in  academic  subjects,  as 
revealed  by  an  examination  of  pupil  grades,  post  ratiztgs  in  language  arts, 
skills,  and  questionnaire  and  case  history  study  results.  However,  the  pro- 
gram's most  conspicuous  achievement  was  in  Oae  improvement  in  pupils^  oral- 
aural  ability.  With*  respects  to  the  program's  overall  impact  on  the  schools  and 
communities,  the  evaluators  believe  that  the  program  did  have,  and  certainly 
will  have  in  the  future,  a  substantial  and  beneficial  impact  on  the  participat- 
ing schools  and  peripheral  communities. 

The  Model  Demonstration  Subsystem 

The  nature  of  the  Model  Demonstration  Subsystem,  a  totally  exporimental 
program,  extending  from  Early  Childhood  through  Senior  High  School,  has  not 
been  conducive  to  finite  periodic  research  conclusions,  as  measured  by  tradi- 
tional evaluative  devices.  Research  and  evaluation  In  academic  areas  have 
been  conducted  on  all  levels  in  a  time-series  project  design,  however,  which 
has  yielded  a  series  of  standardized  pre  and  post  test  measures. 

In  addition,  in  order  to  address  the  different  jgoals  of  the  ptogi'am,  baseline 
attitudinal  and  soclometric  instruments  were  designed  and  administered.  The 
nature  of  the  experimental  program  demands  that  there  be  supplementary 
research  instruments  and  procedures,  and,  despite  budgetary  limitations,  two 
have  been  developed;  one,  a  test  in  logical  thinking  for  all  grade  levels;  and 
two,  a  classroom  observational  device  which  may  yield  pertinent  information 
concerning  the  dynamics  of  the  learning  process. 

In  order  to  assess  changes  in  ^he  academic  performance  levels  of  the  elemen- 
tary pupils  in  the  William  M.  I^otter  School,  an  analysis  was  completed  of 
the  Stanford  Achievement  Test  scores  given  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each 
year  for  the  first  two  years  pf  the  program  (1969-1970,  19T0-1971).  Subtests 
included  Word  Meaning,  Paragraph  Meaning,  Language^  and  Arithmetic  Com- 
putation. The  children  who  were  studied  included  those  who  entered  in  Sep- 
tember, 1969,  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  grades,  and  continued  the  follow- 
ing year  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grades.  Every  student  in  the  group  had 
a  record  of  the  four  test  administration  scores,  so  a  continuous  record  <if 
achievement  change  is  noted  over  a  two-year  period. 

In  September,  1969,  at  the  beginning  of  the  program,  all  three  groups  scored 
below  the  national  average  on  all  tests.  This  deficiency  ranged  from  the  trivial 
amount  of  one  month  for  second-graders  on  Paragraph  Meaning,  stacistically 
speaking  not  a  real  difference,  to  a  rather  serious  gap  of  one  year  behind  the 
norm  for  fourth  graders  on  Language.  Typically,  the  gap  between  entering 
Trotter  pupils  and  national  norms' Increased  with  the  grade,  such  that  fourth 
graders  were  further  behind  than  third  graders,  and  so  on. 

By  the  end  of  the  second  year,  some  interesting  discrepancies  in  this  pattern 
had  begun  to  appear.  It  will  help  us  ?n  looking  at  the  scores  to  separate  the 
tests  of  Word  Meaning  and  Paragrapi.  Meaning  from  the  others.  These  two 
tests  are  frequently  used  as  measures  of  reading  skills.  Results  on  these  teats, 
then,  are  Important  evidence  concerning  the  success  of  the  Trotter  School  in 
dealing  with  that  critical  problem  of  urban  schools,  severe  and  increasing 
reading  deficiencies.  : 

We  find  that  on  the  reading  skills  there  is  very  little  change  during  the  first 
year.  If  anything,  the  pupils  show  a  tendency  to  fall  slightly/farther  behind 
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the  norm.  In  the  second  year,  however,  their  scores  show  a  dramatic  improve- 
ment. This  increase  is  most  marked  on  the  Word  Meaning  test.  The  two 
groups  entering  in  1969  as  third  and  fourth  graders  showed  evidence  in  the 
year  1970-71  of  learning  more  than  two  year's  worth  of  the  slcill  measured 
by  that  test.  That  is  to  say,  while  the  norm  would  be  to  increase  scores  by  one 
year's  worth  across  the  year,  the  Trotter  pupils  increased  at  better  than  twice 
that  rate.  This  is  the  more  impressive  in  that  they  had  previously  been  falling 
increasingly  behind. 

On  the  test  of  Paragraph  Meaning,  all  tliree  groups  learned  at  a  rate  of 
between  three  ana  five  months  better  than  the  norm.  While  less  dramatic  than 
on  the  other  test,  these  results  are  equally  important  in  demonstrating  a  sig- 
nificant reversal  of  the  previous  negative  trend  in  the  learning  of  reading 
slcills.  It  will  be  important  to  see  if  this  effect  continues  in  subsequent  years. 

On  the  tests  of  language  and  arithmetic  slcills,  the  results  were  different. 
The  group  entering  in  grade  three  showed  a  slight  tendency  to  improve,  com- 
pared to  the  national  norm,  during  the  first  year,  but  they  fell  baclc  during  the 
second  year.  The  group  entering  in  grade  four  showed  more  serious  deficien- 
cies," in  that  compared  to  the  norm  they  were  almost  twice  as  far  behind  after 
two  years. 

Since  the  goals  of  the  Trotter  program  emphasize  both  reading  and  numeri- 
cal slcills,  it  is  unlilcely  that  the  discrepancy  noted  is  due  to  curriculum  empha- 
sis. It  is  suggested  that  the  open  classroom  approach  to  school  being  tried  out 
at  the  Trotter  may  account  for  some  of  the  differences  between  the  two  sets  of 
test  results.  The  tests  of  Language  emphasizing  rote-like  skiUs  such  as  capital- 
ization, grammar,  and  punctuation,  and  of  Arithmetic  Computation  may  not 
deal  directly  with  what  the  pupils  are  being  taught  concerning  language  and 
arithmetic.  The  tests  of  reading  skills,  however,  are  more  likely  to  be  related 
to  the  kinds  of  thinking  and  performance  aimed  at  in  the  Trotter  program.  In 
other  words,  the  negative  findings  on  two  of  the  tests  may  very  well  tell  us 
that  the  tests  used  by  the  school  are  inappropriate  and  not  that  the  school's 
program  is  inadequate. 

Attitude  data  were  collected  by  questionnaire  In  the  spring  of  1970.  It  was 
intended  to  establish  a  baseline  of  information  for  comparisons  after  the 
school  had  been  in  operation  for  a  few  years.  The  most  notable  finding  is  that 
moat  pupils  like  and  are  satisfied  with  the  Trotter  program.  For  the  younger 
pupils,  this  favorable  attitude  embraces  the  areas  of  learning,  teachers,  and 
the  school  environment.  This  is  less  true  for  the  older  pupils,  in  particular  the 
sixth  graders,  who  have  spent  moat  of  their  school  years  in  other  more  tradi- 
tional schools.  The  younger  pupils  did  show  a  greater  awareness  of  interper- 
sonal tension,  but,  by  contrast^  the  sixth  graders,  who  are  more  negative  in 
their  other  attitudes,  took  an  opposite  position  o:n  those  iteme. 

A  sociometric  questionnaire  was  administered  to  determine  whether  children 
from  within  and  without  the  district  tended  to  select  predOLainantly  within 
their  mutual  groups,  or  if  these  group  lines  did  exist.  No  clear  and  single 
direction  of  choice  was  shown.  The  pilot  study,  therefore,  has  not  provided 
conclusive  evidence  concerning  the  school's  goal  of  brealcing  down  artificial 
groupings.  It  is,  however,  not  unrealistic  to  expect  that  further  research  may 
yield  more  substantial  evidence. 

Positive  effects  of  the  program  are  evident  in  the  volunteer  student-teacher 
population  and  in  the  high  degree  of  community  and  parental  support. 

During  the  school  year  1971-1972,  the  strengths  of  the  elementary  program 
continued  in  the  areas  ot  Reading  Vocabulary  and  the  conceptual  skills  in 
mathematical  reasoning.  The  weakest  area  noted  is  in  Arithmetic  Computation 
and  Beading  Comprehension.  The  middle  school  component  reveals  continued 
severe  cumulative  deficiencies  ranging  from  two  to  three  grades  below  the 
expected  score  in  Reading,  Language,  and  Mathematics. 

Deficiencies  also  prevail  in  the  high  school  sector,  but  the  learning  in  certain 
areas  has  shown  increased  rate  of  growth..  Grade  twelve  achievement  in  Slath- 
ema tics  ranks  highest,  10.4;  LaLguage  Arts  lowest,  9.5;  and  Reading,  10.2;  all 
scores  located  two  or  more  years  below  the  national  norm. 

The  f^valuatlon  indicated  that  Subsystem  schools  operated  successfully 
during  tae  1971-72  academic  year. 

The  students'  academic  sMlls  were  fairly  well  developed,  although  they 
reached  the  criterion  of  a  mean  gain  of  six  months  on  the  grade  equivalency 
scale  of  standardized  achievement  tests  in  only  five  of  the  eleven  grades,  2-12, 
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that  were  tested  in  both  fall  and  spring.  The  students  achieved  greater  mean 
gains  in  Mathematics  than  in  Reading  in  most  of  the  grades.  The  evaluation 
included  a  judgment  of  overall  improvement  upon  teachers'.  rrUngs  and  per- 
formance objective  results,  as  well  as  upon  the  standardized  test  scores. 

Favorable  changes  in  self-images,  eelf-confldence,  and  attitudes  toward" 
school, :  teachers,  and  peers  were  expected  in  a  majority  of  the  pupils  as  a 
result  of  their  participation  in  the  program.  This  was  accomplished,  according 
to  both  teachers'  ratings  and  the  Questionnaire  responses  of  students  in  each 
of  the  three  schools.  Improvement  in  children's  attitudes  was  also  indicated  by 
parents'  questionnaire  replies^ 

At  all  three  schools,  students  reached  or  exceeded  the  evaluation  criterion 
for  average  daily  attendance  85%.  This  was  achieved  in  every  month  of  the 
school  year.  The  pupil  mobility  rate  was  lower  than  that  usually  found  in 
inner-city  schools.  Except  for  the  first  month  at  the  high  school,  when  the  rate 
was  44%  because  of  the  increase  in  the  enrollment,  mobility  ranged  from  zero 
to  6%  a  month.  The  ethnic  composition  of  the  student  body  fiiiriy  reflected  the 
guideline  specifications  for  the  Demonstration  Subsystem.  Teacher  turnover 
was  minimal. 

The  longitudinal  research  and  evaluation  procedures  cited  have  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  regulation  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  wliioh  excludes 
fiom  the  Title  I  treatment  students  other  than  those  who  have  been  identified 
as  the  most  educationally  disadvantnged.  The  conceived  long-range  design  has. 
therefore,  been  discontinued. 


The  Boston  High  School  Work-Study  Program  basically  met  its  objectives 
during  the  school  yean  The  administrative  staff  had  planned  the  program  well, 
class  sizes  were  appropriate^  and  the  majority  of  teachers  were  good  choices 
on  the  bases  of  both  compietence  and  attitude.  The  mean  grade  equivalent  gain 
scores  of  the  students  on  the  total  battery  of  the  GaUfoinia  Achievement  Tests 
were :  Grade  9,  nine  months ;  Grade  10,  six  months ;  Grade  11,  five  montlis ; 
and  Grade  12,  two  months. 

In  regard  to  the  attainment  of  the  project's  stated  objectives  during  the 
school  year,  the  conclusions  of  the  evaluators  are  as  follows : 

The  first  goal,  improved  attendance  and  punctuality,  was  largely  met,  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  regular  attendance.  Decreased  absences  and  the  steady 
enrollment  figure  indicated  the  program's  success  in  reducing  the  dropout  rate. 
This  last  factor  also  demonstrated  the  strengtii  of  the  school's  holding  power, 
which  was  the  concern  of  the  second  objective.  Attainment  of  the  third  objec- 
tive. Identifying  potential  dropouts,  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  a  majority 
of  tlie  students  admitted  were  potential  dropouts.  Through  teaching  and  super- 
vising these  students  in  both  classroom  and  work  situations,  teacher-coordina- 
tors, with,  the  help  of  counseling  job-coordinators,  were  able  to  identify  and 
help  students  who  were  having  difficulty  ieither  in  school  or  on  the  job.  The 
success  of  special  counseling  and  programming  for  these  students  was  indi- 
cated by  the  attendance  data.  . 

The  objective  of  improving  academic  achievement  in  reading  and  mathemat- 
ics was  also  essentially  met,  the  evaluators  concluded.  They  based  this  opinion 
on  the  students'  scores  on  the  California  Achievement  Tests^  performance 
objective  test  scdres^  and  the  bfcatements  of  teachers  and  some  of  the  students. 
Although  test  score  gains  were  not  outstanding  and  some  groups  showed  no 
gain,  the  results  were  considerably  better  than  might  be  expected  for  these 
youngsters  who  had  records  of  school  diflaculties.  Post-test  results  indicate  con- 
tinuance of  serious  academic  deficiencies  jgerierally  from  thr^e  to  four  years 
below  national  grade  level  norms,  but  pupil  achievement  exJiihlted,  in  grades 
nine  and  ten,  a  growth  of  over  one  month  for  each  month  of  treatment. 

Observation  and  interview  findings  yielded  clear  evidence  that  the  program 
of  remedical  reading,  instruction  had  reached  into  each  subject  area.  Bemedial 
instruction  in  English  usage  and  mathematics  received  less  emphasis  than  did 
reading,  but  it  also  seemed  to  have  had  a  positive  effect  in  improving  academic 
skills  and  in  reducing  the  number  of  potential  or  actual  dropouts. 

Some  shortcomings  were  noted,,  however,  especially  in  developing  the  stu- 
dents' competencies  to  meet  specific,  occupational  requirements  and  in  relating 
employnient  training  and  skills  to  relevant  academic  subject  matter.  Tlie  imme- 
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tliate  application  of  student  interest  and  abilities  to  actual  job  situations,  an 
implied  objective  of  the  program,  was  not  achieved  for  many  students  except 
those  in  the  commercial  program  because  jobs  in  the  other  interest  areas  were 
not-available. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  employers  were  well  satisfied  with  the  performance 
of  the  Work-Study  youths.  Some  managers  were  enthusiastic  about  the  pro- 
gram and  what  it  did  for  the  teenagers  enrolled  J  n  it.  Some  told  of  giving  pro- 
motions or  offering  them  permanent  employment.  A  small  minority  of  employ- 
ers were  critical,-  but  the  predominant  reaction  was  one  of  good  will  toward 
the  program. 

Ill  the  opinion  of  the  evaluators,  this  program  made  major  contributions  and 
has  great  potential.  It  was  handicapped  to  some  extent  by  insecurity  regarding 
funds,  however,  and  it  suffered  from  a  lack  of  widespread  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  its  goals,  procedures,  and  possibilities.  It  also  appeared  to  be 
hampered  because  of  its  departure  from  the  traditional  educational  program  in 
the  city.  Its  major  internal  limitations  appeared  to  be  related  to  the  need  for 
improved  methodology  in  instruction  and  for  additional  occupation-related 
instructional  content  and  materials.  These  limitations  were  counteracted  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  the  unifying  leadership  of  the  administration  and  the 
sincerity  of  purpose  of  the  large  majority  of  the  teaching  staff. 

U.S.  PUBLIC  LAW  874 


Year      Eligible  .  Rate  Payment 


1?6WS  Oct.  31,  1965— 3130-Apr.  30, 1966—3065  (local  contribution  rate— 443.81)...  $473. 30  $630,435.00 

1966-  67  Oct.  31, 1968— 3843— Apr.  30, 1967—3815  (local  contribution  rate— 457.50) 41Z  72  738. 353. 00 

1967-  68  Oct.  3J,  1967— 3664— Apr.  30,  1968—3780  (local  contribution  rate— 483.16)....  521. 35  806. 789. 00 

1968-  69  Oct.  31, 1868— 3691— <L  survey  for  year)  (local  contribution  rate— 358.70)   410. 60  642, 999. 00 

1969- 70  Oct.  31, 1969—3041  <J  survey  for  year)  (local  contrfbution— 486^3)   534. 23  686, 752. 67 

1970- 71  Oct.  30, 1970—2612  (1  survey  fo;  year)  (local  conlrfbution  rate— 552.25)   557. 05  611.072. 99 

1971-  72  Oct.  29,  1971— 2080  (I  survey  for  year)  (local  contribution  rate-589.25)   633.22  635, 752. 88 

Total   4,745,152.54 


Note.— (Public  housing  reported  pending  money  appropriation)  (total— 3a  (142)  3c  <5324). 

Because  entitlements  under  P.L.  874  in  its  present  form  have  not  been  fully 
funded,  the  financial  resources  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools  and  of  other  large 
urban  school  systems  have  been  severely  burdened  in  meeting  the  increasing 
.  needs  of  disadvantaged  children,  particularly  the  needs  of  those  concentrated 
in  federally  assisted  low-cost  public  housing. 

Boston's  entitlements  under  P.L.  874  averaged  $680,000  through  FY  1972.  As 
a  result  of  pro- rating,  entitlements  during  the  past  three  years  have  substan- 
tially reduced  the  funds  received.  For  example,  for  FY  1973  Boston's  entitle- 
ment has  been  reduced  to  less  than  $200,000  under  tlie  terms  of  a  ''continuing 
.  resolution." 

For  FY  1973  Boston  has  reported  as  eligible  116  "A"  pupils  and  1963  **B" 
pupils  (exclusive  of  those  living  in  federally  assisted  low-coat  public  housing). 
Yet  under  the  terms  of  the  ".continuing  resolution"  Boston  may  claim  only  116 
"A"  pupils  and  313  "B"  pupils  who  are  children  of  members  of  the  armed 
services,  to  be  funded  at  less  than  100%.  For  1380  eligible  "B"  pupils  for 
whom  funds  were  appropriated  by  the  Congress  and  for  whom  Boston  should 
receive  $480,000,  if  fully  funded,  Boston  will  recelvie  no  funds. 

In  addition,  no  financial .  a^BiBtance  is  received  to  relieve  the  severe  burden 
placed  on  Boston's  financial  resources  to  meet  the  increasing  needs  of  the  large 
number  of  disadvantaged  children  who  live  in  federally  assisted  low-cost 
public  housing.  Approximately  18,000  Boston  public  school  children  are  in  this 
category. 

By  retaining  the  present  law  under  which  children  living  In  federally 
assisted  low-cost  public  housing  are  eligible  pupils  and  by  providing  full  fund- 
ing for  them,  Congress  would  provide  much-needed  and  substantial  federal 
financial  assistanc  to  the  Boston  Public  School  Department  and  to  other  large 
urban  school  systems. 

In  brief,  we  strongly  favor  ths  retention  and  fall  funding  of  P.L.  874  in  its 
present  form,  which  permits  applicant  cities  and  towns  to  claim  pupils  living 
in  federally  assisted  public  housing.  Under  this  law,  at  Present  rates  Boston 
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could  receive  more  than  four  iMillion  dollars  each  year  to  provide  substantial 
federal  assistance  in  meeting  the  needs  of  these  children. 

If,  however,  the  Congress  accepts  Section  208  of  H.R.  69  as  proposed  and 
restores  PX.  874  as  it  was  prior  to  the  amendments  made  by  the  Act  of  April 
13,  1970  (PX.  91-230),  with  full  funding,  Boston  would  receive  tbti  much 
lower  and  inadequate  amount  of  approximately  $650,000. 

Cliairma?!  PERicrNS.  Tliat  is  a  great  statement,  Dr.  Leary.  You 
have  testified  that  title  I  has  brought  participating  children  uj)  to 
the  average  rate  of  aeliievemcnt.  If  wo  go  to  special  revenue  sharing, 
wliich  will  remove  much  of  the  emphasis  on  the  disadvantaged,  do 
you  believe  that  these  gains  will  be  imperiled? 

Dr.  Ltjaky.  Mr.  Cliaimian,  I  have  tried  to  study  as  much  as  I  can 
on  special  revenue  sharing  and  it  is  really  my  belief  that  the  prog- 
ress that  we  have  made  under  the  present  title  I  act  is  the  road  that 
we  should  travel.  I  think  this  is  the  way  that  we  have  moved  in  the 
past  and  I  think  it  has  been  rery  successful,  even  though  the  meas- 
uring units  that  we  have  used  to  determine  the  progress  is  just  be- 
ginning to  develop. 

I  really  have  serious  questions  about  revenue  sharing.  It  has  been 
untried.  That  isn't  to  say  I  am  afraid  of  something  that  is  new,  but 
it  is  just  when  you  have  something  that  seems  to  be  working,  I 
really  don't  like  to  see  it  discarded  in  what  I  would  call  midstream. 
I  think  the  success  we  have  had  and  will  continue  to  have  in  Boston 
under  title  I  is  the  road  that  we  should  travel. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Dr.  Leary,  just  for  background  information, 
what  has  been  your  training  and  experience  in  the  area  of  education 
and  particularly  the  number  of  years  you  have  been  associated  with 
the  city  school  systems  ? 

Dr.  Leary.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  bom  and  brought  up  in  the  city 
of  Boston  and  with  the  exception  of  2  years  in  the  U.S.  Army,  I 
have  lived  in  Boston  all  of  my  life.  I  have  been  a  teacher  in  the  city 
school  system  for  approximately  15  to  20  years  in  various  capacities 
at  the  elementary  school  level,  at  junior  high  school  level  and  at  sen- 
ior high  school  level.  In  addition,  in  Boston  I  was  the  director  of 
curriculum  in  the  public  schools. 

So  I  feel  I  have  a  solid  practical  background  in  school  activity. 
As  for  the  theoretical  activity,  I  have  just  recently,  after  5  rather 
laborious  years  of  study,  attained  a  doctor's  degree  from  Boston 
University.  I  expect  in  Jiine  this  year  to  receive  a  second  doctorate 
from  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education.  . 

I  feel  with  the  practical  experience  I  have  had  as  well  as  theoreti- 
cal background,  I  have- been  exposed  to  scholars  in  the  education 
schools  at  Boston  University  and  Harvard  for  the  past  yean 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  asked  that  background  question  because  I 
personally  feel  you  are  a,  great,  dedicated  superintendent  of  schools, 
solely  interested  in  the  welfare  of  your  children.. 

Dr.  Leary.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Perkins.  And  from  your  experience  and  observations 
are  you' satisfied  with  the  gains  that  we  have  made  under  title  I  up 
to  the  present  time? 

Dr.  Leary,  Yes,  sir;  I  am.  That  is  not  to  say  that  I  don't  think  we 
can  make  further  gains  because  I  am  snire  we  can,  but  I  feel  up  to 

now  we  are  beginning  to  make  progress  under  title  L  I  can  see  it  in 

^     ...  . 
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the  Boston  schools.  I  can  see  it  in  our  model  demonstration  subsys- 
tem. I  can  see  it  in  the  success  that  some  of  our  yoxmg  people  are 
now  having  beyond  school  age,  that  is,  some  of  them  have  gone  into 
the  world  of  work.  Some  have  gone  on  to  colleges  and  universities. 

But  I  do  believe  substantial  progress  has  been  made  up  to  the 
present  time  under  title  I,  Mr.  Chainnan. 

airman  Perkins,  The  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
]  has  made  a  study  for  the  last  5  years  of  title  I.  And  we  per- 
S(  can  see  more  gains  from  the  late  surveys  and  studies  that  we 
ha\  c  made  in  the  last  2  years  than  we  could  see  in  previous  years, 
because  it  appears  that  in  the  early  days  much  of  the  money  was 
spread  across  the  board  too  thin  and  there  was  no  concentration  on 
subjects  like  math  and  reading  which  more  or  less  has  taken  place  in 
title  I  programs  tliroughout  the  country  today. 

As  you  look  back  and  see  fchese.evaluation  reports  that  have  been 
made  through  the  department  studies  and  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds,  how  much  credence  do  you  place  in  some  of  those  studies  that 
say  tliat  we  have  never  achieved  or  obtained  any  results  from  title 
I? 

Dr.  Le.\ky.  I  believe  that  we  have  much  to  be  proud  about  in  title 
I,  particularly  in  recent  years.  I  can  understana  why  in  the  earlier 
years  that  there  was  some  difficulty  in  measuring  the  results  because 
it  was  for  the  first  time  that  the  State,  the  Federal  and  the  local 
governments  were  working  together  and  they  had  to  learn  how  to 
work  togethor  and  this  tako.q  time.  Tt  also  takes  time  for  people  who 
are  organizing  title  I  programs  to  get  their  programs  together  as  we 
say  in  the  modem  jargon  today,  that  is,  to  find  out  which  direction 
we  should  go  in, 

I  think  with  the  emphasis  on  basic  fundamentals  that  you  have 
talked  about,  reading  and  math,  we  have  now  reached  two  areas 
which  are  measureable  and  I  think  we  are  beginning  to  determine 
the  progress  we  have  made,  particularly  in  the  last  2  years. 

I  think  that  this  is  just  the  wrong  time,  if  any  consideration  is 
being  given. to  interrupting  title  I,  this  is  the  wrong  time  to  do  it. 
We  are  just  beginning  to  see  the  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  and 
I  think  this  is  the  progress  that  I  would  like  to  talk  about,  what  has 
happened  most  recently.  The  results  Mr.  Coughlin  has  shown  me  in- 
dicates we  are  making  progress  in  title  I  and  that  it  is  measureable. 

Chairman  Perkins.  You  have  also  urged  an  amendment  to- title  I 
which  would  give  a  guarantee  of  3  years  to  eligible  areas.  Could  you 
el  aborate  on  that  and  how  often  have  you  changed  these  areas  ? 

Dr.  Leary.  The  reason  I  ain  advocating  a  3-year  period  of  time  is 
that  we  find  that  sometimes  as  we  evaluate  an  area,  we  realize  the 
mobility  of  our  society  in  the  cities  today,  that  we  sometimes  begin 
to  pull  out  a  title  I  program  jiist  as  it  is  beginning  to  work  in  the 
area  because  of  the  mobility  of  the  society.  So  we  would  like  to  de- 
velop our  own  programs  for  a  3-year  period  is  the  city  of  Boston, 
because  we  feel,  as  any  superintendent  or  any  local  educator  does, 
that  he  knows  what  is  gomg  on  in  his  areas  perhaps  bettor  than 
anywhere  else. 

So  if  we  had  a  3-year  time  period,  we  really  feel  we  could  see 
through  a  program  from  beginning  to  end  rather  than  interrupt  it 
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at  the  middle  because  what  we  found  in  Boston  this  year  is  that  due 
to  mobilitj'^,  we  Iiad  to  change  the  program  in  21  schools.  We  had  to 
take  it  out  of  21  schools.  Of  course,  the  parents  were  very  upset  by 
this  and  the  children  were  veiy  upset  by  this. 

We  feel  that  during  a  3-year  period  of  time  we  will  be  much  bet- 
ter able  to  develop  and  to  deliver  those  services  to  the  children  and 
to  the  community  that  we  feel  are  necessary. 

Chairman  Perkins.  When  was  the  last  time  you  had  to  change 
the  ai'eas? 

Dr.  Lkary.  That  would  be  just  this  year  in  September,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Chairman  Perkins.  And  the  time  before  that? 
Dr.  Lkary.  1969,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Chainnan  Perkins.  Almost  6  years. 

Dr.  Leary.  So  we  believe  a  3-year  period  is  a  much  more  viable 
one  for  us. 

Chairman  Perkins.  From  the  standpoint  of  obtaining  the  maxi- 
mum achievement  results? 
Dr.  Leary.  Yes,  sir. 
Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  LEiiarAN.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  a  question  regarding  certain 
schools  in  your  ai-ea  that  have  been  desegregated  and  are  not  totally 
index  schools  or  target  schools,  but  have  basically  some  hardcore 
poverty  children  as  well  as  some  not  so  poor  children.  Some  of  these 
schools  are  no  longer  eligible  for  title  I  programs  in  our  own  dis- 
trict of  Dade  County  and  we  are  havijig  problems.  Some  of  these 
youngsters  were  entitled  before  they  were  desegregated. 

Do  you  have  the  same  situation  in  the  Boston  school  systen^  where 
you  Jiave  a  mixed  package  of  kids  that  are  deprived  and  also  kids 
that  are  not  deprived  and  then,  biecause  they  happen  to  go  to  school 
in  an  area  that  cannot  be  qualified  as  a  target  school  are  not  able  to 
obtain  title  I  programs? 

Dr.  Leary.  Yes,  Mr.  Lehman,  we  do.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  unfortu- 
nately, in  one  of  our  schools  we  have  a  situation  that  you  are  talking 
about  almost  exactly  where  at  the  present  time  we  might  have  a 
class  of  30  youngsters  and  imder  the  particular  gui defines  under 
which  we  are  now  operating,  we  might  have  to  take  10  of  those 
youngsters  out  of  the  class  to  give  them  title  I  benefits  to  which  tliey 
are  entitled  and  the  other  20  students  in  the  class  don't  get  them. 
This  is  a  very  unfortunate  situation  because  it  is  starting  to  split  the 
school  because  we  have  to  be  so  careful  as  to  who  is  getting  the  serv- 
ices and  who  are  entitled  to  them  and  who  are  not 

Mr,  Lehman,  Would  you  write  me  a  couple  of  paragraphs  on  the 
problem  and  what  you  think  we.  could  do  at  this  level  to  make  it 
more  flexible  and  adjustable  to  the  need  of  the  kids  ? 

Dr.  Leary.  I  certainly  will,  Mr  Lehman,  You  will  receive  that  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  LEnaiAN,  I  am  filling  a  vacancy  on  this  committee  that  wa^ 
created  by  one  of  your  ex-school  board  members  and,  if  you  happeii 
to  see  her,  tell  her  I  am  enjoying  the  job  very  much. 

Chairman  PEiuaNS.  Mr.  Tiemey,  do  you  want  to  make  a  state- 
ment? 
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]Mr.  TiERNET.  Very  briefly,  Mr.  CJiairnian  aud  members,  I  believe 
our  superintendent  has  spoken  most  eloquently. 

My  name  is  Paul  Tierney,  present  chairman  of  the  Boston  School 
Committee,  I  snppoit  100  percent  the  position  of  our  superintendent, 
Dr.  Williani  Leary.  I  believe  he  has  spoken  to  yon  most  eloquently 
of  the  position  of  the  Boston  school  system.  I  would  merely  empha- 
size that  we  feel  the  absolute  necessitj^  of  continued  Federal  assist- 
ance to  our  disadvantaged  3'outh,  and  it  is  my  personal  feeling  that 
the  continued  Federal  assistance  should  come  to  us  in  the  fom  of 
title  I  as  it  is  presently  constituted. 

It  is  my  fear  that  if  tliis  is  changed  and  Federal  assistance  were 
to  come  to  our  educationally  disadvantaged  in  the  form  of  special 
grants  of  revenue  sharing  that  are  not  eai-marked  for  the  disadvan- 
taged, that  the  great  danger  here  would  be  that  this  money  would 
then  become  fair  game  for  collective  bargaining  in  terms  of  wages 
and  working  conditions. 

I  believe  this  is  the  primary  responsibility  of  the  local  boards  of 
education  and  not  the  Federal  Government.  I  M'ould  like  to  see  the 
money,  the  Federal  assistance  earmarked  specifically  for  our  educn- 


Chairman  Perkins.  That  is  a  good  statement.  Thank  you  verv 
much. 

Any  qviestions,  Mr.  Forsythe? 

Mr.  FoiJSYTHE.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sorry  that  I  was 
not  here  to  get  the  full  impact  of  your  testiraony,  but  there  is  one 
area  that  I  would  like  to  have  your  comments  on  and  this  is  m  the 
distribution  of  title  I  funds  in  which  we  are  now  using  entirely  an 
economic  formula  for  the  State  allocation.  There  is  Mr.  Quie's  pro- 
l)osal  to  move  to  an  area  of  trying  to  use  tlie  same  type  of  f onnula 
for  allocation  that  we  ultimately  are  trying  to  reach  when  we  get  to 
the  school  level  of  impact  on  those  who  are  educationally  deprived. 

I  am  wondering  if  you  would  have  some  comments  in  this  area. 

Dr.  Leary.  Mr.  Forsjythe,  I  believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  assist  everyone  m  any  way  in  education.  That  is  the  point  I 
am  primarily  coming  across  with,  whether  they  be  urban,  suburban^ 
rural  or  wliatever.  The  formula  in  the  past  that  has  been  used  basi- 
cally is  an  economic  one  and,  as  I  undei'stand,  my  very  brief  imder- 
standing  of  Mr.  Quie's  proposal  is  that  there  would  be  a 
combination  of  this  with  some  help  for  the  educationally  deprived  a» 
well  as  the  economically  deprived. 

My  major  concern  is  that  we  find  in  the  city  and  in  our  cities  iJi 
this  country  a  great  number  of  educationally  deprived  as  well  a;s 
economically  deprived,  that  is,  they  fall  into  both  categories  and 
these  are  the  young  people  that  I  am  most  interested  in  helping, 
and  I  find  that  I  am  sure,  for  instance,  in  some  of  the  more  affluent 
suburban  conimunities  in  this  coimtry^  we  certainly  do  have  educa- 
tionally deprived  children,  but  those  cities  and  towns  may  be  able,  I 
say  "may  be  able"  to  better  afford  to  support  the  educationally  de- 
prived. 

Mr.  FoRSTTHE.  But  isn't  the  whole  intent  behind  title  I,  despite 
the  economic  problems  which  other  programs  certaindy  must  respond 
to,  to  try  and  reach  this  educational  problem  alone  and,  as  I  under- 
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tstand  it,  there  are  figures  that  seem  to  sliow  that  economic  alloca- 
tions really  don't  get  to  the  educationally  deprived  and  that  this  is 
the  concern. 

You  mentioned  that  there  are  communities  with  greater  resources 
who  have  this,  but  tliere  are  students  scattered  throughout  that  do 
not  meet  the  allocation  formula  but  are  educationally  deprived.  This 
philosophy  of  moving  to  a  sampling  of  the  educational  level  as 
being  the  way  we  allocate  this  seems  to  have  certainly  a  new  impact 
and  one  that  I  would  be  interested  in. 

Is  that  where  we  should  be  trying  to  go  to  reach  the  educationally 
deprived? 

Dr.  Leart.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  I  am  interested  in  education  of 
all  children,  particularly  in  the  city  of  Boston,-  and  I  am  always 
aware  at  the  present  time  in  Boston  we  are  only  reaching  one-third 
of  those  who  are  eligible  under  present  funding  conditions  for  as- 
sistance, so  I  would  certainly  be  happy  to  see  any  program  which 
will  increase  Federal  funding  so  tliat  I  may  reach  all  of  the  children 
in  my  particular  city  who  are  considered  either  economically  or  edu- 
cationally deprived,  -  /- 

jVIr.  FoRSYTiiE.  Well,  I  think  I  agree  that  the  problem  of  general 
aid  across  the  board  in  terms  of  the  local  problem  of  funding  educa- 
tion, wliich  is  going  to  be  certainly  immeasurably  complicated  by  the 
suits  now  moving  through  the  courts  for  equal  educational  funding, 
are  another  chapter. 

Here  we  are  dealing  with  this  one  specific  one  on  how  do  we  Teach 
the  disadvantaged  educationally?  and  it  seems  to  me  we  are  not 
doing  it  in  the  best  way  under  the  existing  formula  that  are  solely 
based  so  far  as  State  allocation  on  economic  deprivation  where  our 
tai  get  when  you  get  to  the  schools  is  a  different  matter.  That  is  my 
concern  in  your  response  to  this  area. 

Another  area,  and  having  quickly  tried  to  look  at  some  of  the  tes- 
timony here,  for  instance/m  title  III  funding  in  which  you  express 
a  concern  that  now  Boston  is  having  to  assume  the  total  load,  well, 
as  I  understand  title  III,  this  was  the.  way  the  game  was,  that  it  was 
for  planning  jind  so  forth  and  not  a  continuing  funding  program. 

How  do  you  say  then  that  you  have  got  a  problem  if  you  have  to 
assume  full  costs  when  this  presiimably  was  tiie  your  grant  applica- 
tion read  and  how  you  got  into  it? 

Dr.  Leary.  I  womd  say  in  response  to  that,  Mr.  Forsythe,  that  the 
tradition  in  this,  country  has  been  for  development  of  people  to  be 
able  to  pull  themselves  together  as  soom  as  possible  to  take  over 
projects,  but' we  find  in  our  cities  today  that  indeed  we  are  faced 
with  a  crisis  of  funding.  I  think  I  explained  perhaps  before  you  ar- 
rived, sir,  that  in  the  city  of  Boston  52  percent  of  the  property  is  no 
longer  taxable  due  to  the  fact  that  we  Imve  hospitals,  churches,  over 
12  to  18  universities,  colleges  and  junior  colleges,  et  cetera,  so  that 
the  people  in  the  city  of  Boston  are  now  faced  with  a  burden  of  ap- 
proximately carrying  all  of  these  services  the  city  must  provide  to  a 
tune  of  48  percent  paying  taxes.  I  happen  to  be  one  of  them  and  it 
hurts.  ■•  /      ^     '  <  •  '  '  "  '■' 

So  I  would  say  that  originally  w;hen  the  title  III  concept  was  de- 
veloped that  that  was  the  linderstaJiding,  but  cwonoroic  reasons  l^ing 
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what  they  arc  y  and  facing  the  problem  of  a  number  of  people 
fleeing  the  citi  .)r  the  suburbs,  we  find  that  the  cities  increasingly 
are  developing  a  population  of  people  who  are  or  could  be  consid- 
ered at  or  near  the  poverty  line  and  they  have  become  reliant  upon 
assistance  from  the  Federal  Government  to  help  them  then  make  the 
progressive  step  from  receiving  an  education  to  stepping  up  into  a 
position  where  they  can  get  a  job  whei*e  we  again  can  build  up  an 
affluent  middle-class  society  in  the  cities. 

So  I  would  say  one  is  not  related  to  the  other.  It  is  a  truism  that 
to  get  a  good  job  you  should  get  a  good  education  and  I  think  that 
people  who  are  at  the  povertyline  in  this  country  traditionally  have 
felt  that  the  public  school  system  was  a  way  to  do  this.  Yet  we  find 
in  our  cities  today  many,  many  more  people  at  a  poverty  level  with 
the  cities  bein^  forced  to  provide  services  which  they  really  cannot 
afford  to  provide  financially.  ' 

So  we  must  turn  for  assistance  to  the  Federal  Government  in 
order  to  revive  productive  educational  people  who  'will  once  again 
build  up  the  cities.  I  do  not  think  it  is  an  impossible  task.  I  think  it 
is  a  possible  one.  So  I  really  don't  see  any  contradition  here. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  I  think  originally  the  Federal  Government 
was  going  to  end  the  assistance  at  ftie  end  of  3  years.  What  I  am 
saying  is  that  cities  can  no  longer  afford  to  do  that,  that  we  must 
continue  assistance  until  cities  can  once  again  afford  to  do  that. 

Mr,  FoRSTTHE.  Keally  then,  shouldn't  we  in  this  kind  of  an  area 
be  more  concerned  about  a  general  aid  to  education  that  relates  to 
the  economic  ability  of  the  city  as  compared  to  an  affluent  suburb 
rather  than  perhaps  a  special  program  that  in  some  my  may  lead 
j^ou  into  areas  that  do  become  difficult  where  it  is  really  the  basic 
support  for  your  education  in  a  community  that  financially  has 
great  difficulty  to  do  it? 

This  I  i*ecognize  and  believe,  even  though  I  do  not  have  such  a 
problem  in  my  district,  my  history  at  the  state  legislature  went 
along  this  way.  In  New  Jersey  we  do  have  ^eat  problems  in  our  cit- 
ies as  we  do  all  over  the  country.  I  recognize  there  has  got  to  be  s 
way  to  support  that  kind  of  a  problem. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you,  Mr.;  Chairman. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Dr.  Leary,  what  the  gentleman  -was  trying  to 
get  you  to  say,  taking  the  same  amount  of  funds,  say  a' billion  and  a 
half  expenditure  for  title  I;  if  you  would  reach  a  greater  number  of 
children  scattered  throughout  the  country  and  at  different  (economic 
levels  if  we  went  to  a  test  score  basis  in  the  allocation  of  those  funds 
to  the  various  States  of  the  country. 

How  do  you  view  the  proposal  to  allocate  the  f undfe  on  a  test  score 
basis?  I  know  you  have  your  able  assistant  administrator  of  title  I 
here.  It  has  been  my  observation  that  when  we  started  out,  the  chief 
complaint  was  to  the  effect  that  we  were  scattering  our  money  too 
thin  over  the  country  and  not  concentrating  enou^.  It  would  ap- 
pear to  me  that  if  we  went  to  a  test  score  allocation  formula,  that 
we  would  just  go  back  to  scattering  our  money  real  thinL  Well?  we 
never  did  do  it,  but  that  is  what  we  would  do  here  and  we  would 
not  be  concentrating  and  zeroing  in  on  thie  most  disadvantaged  in 
the  country.  In  other  words,  to  reach  all  of  th^  children  it  iis  going 
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to  take  more  money  from  the  Federal  level,  and  that  is  my  view  of 
the  way  we  shotda  proceed,  to  liave  a  good  authorization  to  take 
care  of  the  wliole  waterfront  of  tlie  disadvantaged  and  try  to  sell 
the  Appropriations  Committee  on  appropriating  more  money  rather 
than  scattering  this  money  so  thin  on  a  test  score  basis. 

If  I  am  not  correct,  I  want  your  comment  on  that  and  the  com- 
ment of  the  gentleman  sitting  beside  you,  Dr.  Leary. 

Dr»  Leary.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  on  the  testing  basis,  we 
need  more  information  on  the  validity  and  reliability  of  tests  as  op- 
posed to  combinations  of  education,  observation  and  tests,  I  think 
that  in  the  cities,  the  poor  people  who  live  in  the  cities,  and  that  is 
where  many  of  them  are  congregated,  I  might  say,  they  are  the  ones 
that  need  help  and  they  need  help  educationally  and  they  need  help 
financially. 

My  concern  would  be,  of  coui-se,  the  intei'est  of  all  of  the  children,, 
almost  a  100,000  children  in  the  city  of  Boston  for  whom  I  am  re- 
sj)onsible.  I  want  to  see  them  get  the  best  education  t'Jiey  can  so  they 
will  become  productive  citizens.  How  this  is  done,  "vrhat  concentra- 
tion of  funds  is  necessary,  I  think  much  further  study  is  needed  on 
this.  But  what  I  hope  that  I  don't  see  happen  is  a  diffusion,  a 
spreading  out  of  these  funds  so  that  there  is  less  of  an  impact  on  the 
urban  poor. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  I  would  not  like  to  see  those  educationally 
disadvantaged  children  all  over  this  country  receive  help.  I  would 
agree  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee could  be  requested  to  come  up  with  more  money  to  assist  not 
only  tliose^  children  in  the  city  who  are  educationally  and  economi- 
cally deprived,  but  children  everywhere  who  are  educationally  de- 
prived, tiiis  would  be  the  ideal. 

As  a  city  superintendent^  however,  I  must  consider  first  those  peo- 
le,  those  children  who  are  educationally  dejjrived  and  economically 
epi-ived  and  I  see  them  in  production  in  the  city  of  Boston. 
Chairman  Perkins.  Is  there  any  comment  from  the  title  I  gentle- 
man ?  ^ 

Mr.  CouGHLiN.  I  am  Daniel  Coughlin,  director  of  title  I  projects^ 
for  the  city  of  Boston.  I  will, only  agree  with  the  superintendent.  I 
might  point  ^'•ut,  having  a  little  more  working  knowledge  and  in- 
depth  knowledge  of  what  goes  on  in  title  I,  that  within  the  schools; 
that  we  service  as  children,  and  we  have  68  public  and  20  nonpublic 
schools  in  a  large  compensatory  program,  and  the  test  results  indi- 
cate which  children  we  should  service  and  we  are  thus  in  our  project 
serving  economically  and  educationally  disadvantaged  pupils. 

I  feel  strongly,  as  the  superintendent.  Dr.  Leary,  has  said,  first  we- 
should  get  to  these  kids  that  have  both  of  these  deficiencies  and  then 
he  would  be  very  happy  if  we  could  get  to  others  who  are  not  in  the 
poverty  area^but  do  have  the  educational  deprivation. 
Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you,  gentlemen,  very  much. 
Are  there  any  further  (ju^tions? 
.  Let  nie  thank  this  distinguished-  panel  for  your  appearance  here- 
today.  You  have  been  most  helpful  to  the  committee, 

Qur  next  witness  is  Dr.  Stdla  A.  Sldwards,  President,  Council  of 
Exceptional  Children;  Director,  Division  of  Special  Education, 
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Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  accompanied  by  Mr,  Fred  Weintranb, 
Governmental  Eelations,  Council  for  Exceptional  Children,  We  are 
delighted  to  welcome  you  here  this  morning. 

Proceed,  Edwards,  in  any  way.  mthout  objection  your  pre- 
pared statements  will  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

[iStatomejits  referred  to  follow:] 

JStatkmknt  <jk  Dii.  Stklla  A.  Edwards,  President,  The  Council  fok  Exceptional 
Ciin^DRBN ;  Director,  Division  of  Spgciax;  Education^  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ky, 

Mr.  Chairman,  ui embers  of  tlie  Comniittee :  It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  come 
before  this  distinguished  panel  to  offer  the  cowmen ts  of  The  Council  for 
Exceptional  Children  on  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
from  the  slandpoijit  of  .services  provided  for  this  nation's  handicapped  chil- 
dren. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  emphasize  again — in  coucert  vpith  the  feelings  of  all 
the  members  of  The  Council  for  Exceptional  Children — the  reaJ  and  deep  grati- 
tude of  all  of  U8  in  the  special  education  profession  for  the  concern  for  and 
efforts  on  behalf  of  handicapped  children  demonstrated  by  this  committee  of 
the  House.  This  committee  long  ago  acknowledged  the  special  responsibility  of 
the  national  government  for  the  education  of  America's  exceptional  children ; 
and  the  existing  legislation  for  the  handicapped  is  a  singular  monument  to 
this  committee's  attention  and  this  committee's  diligence. 

And  to  you  in  particular,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  extend  our  special  thanks. 
The  handicapped  have  always  been  an  especially  vulnerable  segment  of  our 
population,  easily  mislaid  in  the  constant  re-evaluation  of  programs  and  priori- 
ties— unless  there  are  unusually  strong  voices  t^  protect  their  interests. 
Throughout  your  stewardship  as  chairman  of  this  committee,  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, have  been  a  vigilant  protector  of  the  interests  of  handicapped  children  as 
well  as  a  relentless  advocate  for  their  special  needs.  They  and  we  are  in  vour 
dfbt. 

Tlie  Council  for  Exceptional  Cliildren  endorses  extension  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  Already  this  Act  is  regarded  by  most,  if  not  all, 
educators  as  the  federal  landmark  in  the  field  of  education.  Through  its  vari- 
ety of  authorized  programs,  the  BSE  A  legislation  has  j)robably  touched  the 
lives  of  more  school  children  than  any  other  education  h\iJfislation  in  tlie  his- 
tory of  mankind. 

Of  course,  the  Council  is  primarily  interested  in  sections  of  H.R.  69  specifi- 
cally related  to  the  handicapped,  but  we  would  be  remiss  if  we  did  not  take 
this  opportunity  to  cite  the  value  of  the  other  programs. " For  instance,  we 
applaud  the  constructive  impact  of  Title  II,  which  has  meant  books,  and  so 
many  other  library  services  to  our  school  children.  Again,  we  applaud  the  use- 
fulness of  Title  V  which  has  had  a  significant  impact  in  enhancing  the  overall 
effectiveness  of  the  departments  of  education  at  the  state  level. 

Of  components  under  P.Ij.  91-230  specifically  targeted  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren, we  support,  extension  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped.  Act  (Title 
yi),  as  well  as  continuation  of  the  programs  for  the  handicapped  under  Title 
I  and  III  of  ESEA.  The  foundation  or  underpinning  of  present  federal  support 
for  the  handicapped  in  education  lies  with  the  Education  of  .  the  Handicapped 
Act»  Title  yi,  P.Ir.  91-m 

Permit  me  to  review  briefly  the  components  of  this  most  effective  legisla- 
tion : 

(See  Appendix  A,  expenditures. by  state  for  handicapped) 

(See  Appendix  B,  handicapped. ser-ved  by  state) 

(See  Appendix  C,  state  of  BHA,  authorization,  appropriations) 

AID  TO  STATES  PBOGRAM' 

The  state  grant  program  under  Part  B  (Title  VI)  has  acted  as  a  most 
useful  catalyst  to  local  and  state  program  growth.  Joint  planning  with  the 
states  linder  this  program  has  meant  increased  programming  on  a  comprehen- 
sive basis  involving  otlier  federal  programs  (such  as  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  Titles  !  and  III)  as  well  as  local  services. 

With  appropriation  levels  for  Fiscal  1972  and  Fiscal  1973  totalling  ^7.5 
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million,  this  program  has  stimulated  new  educab^'al  opportunities  for  an 
encouraging  215,000  handicapped  children  in  1972  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Education  for  the  Handicapped  (See  Appendix  C).  The  catalytic  effect  of  what 
might  be  described  as  the  "seed  monies"  provided  under  Part  B  should  not  be 
underestimated.  (Asee  Appendix  I),  grants  by  states,  OHtle  VI B) 

Members  of  this  committee  may  be  interested  in  noting  the  unusually  wide 
disparity  between  the  authorization  levc4  approved  by  the  Congress  for  Title 
VI  B  for  Fiscal  1973  and  the  estimated  actual  expenditures  for  Fiscal  1973, 
i.e.,  $200  million  compared  to  the  actual  $37.5  million.  (See  Appendix  C) 

SPECIAL  TAIU3ET  FBOaRAMB 

The  special  target  programs  under  the  aegis  of  Part  C  of  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act  have  tremendous  impact  upon  our  total  effort  on  behalf 
of  exceptional  children,  (see  Appendix  H,  special  target  programs  by  state) 

For -instance,  the  ten  regional  Deaf-Blind  Centers  coordinate  resources  and 
services  for  approximately  1,700  deaf-blind  children  in  those  regions.  Aa  you 
know,  the  number  of  deaf-bUnd  children  increased  dramatically  as  a  result  of 
the  1964-65  rubella  epidemic.  In  fact,  over  4,500  children  have  been  located 
and  Identified  through  the  regional  deaf-blind  program  as  of  December,  1972. 
The  regional  centers  provide  not  only  educational  services  (residential  and  day 
care)  but  also  diagnostic  counseling  and  tutorial  services. 

J  jet  me  also  make  brief  mention  of  the  crisis  care  facilities  operated  under 
thiK  authority  in  which  approximately  100  children  are  enrolled.  These  facili- 
ties are  aimed  at  achieving  appropriate  placement  of  deaf -blind  children  in 
other  programs  and  providing  assistance  to  the  parents.  A  byproduct  of  such 
crisis  bare  units  not  to  be  underestimated  is  the  reduction  of  personal  anxiety 
for  the  parents  themselves. 

I  am  pleased  to  note,  as  well,  the  plans  at  BEH  for  greatly  expanded  serv- 
ices at  tlie  centers  beginning  In  September  1973.  Anticipated  are :  educational 
services  for  2,900  children  in  residential  and  day  care  facilities;  crisis  care 
services  for  200  children  and  their  families;  diagnostic  and  educational  assess- 
ment for  700  children ;  parent  counseling  for  parents  of  2,200  children ;  inserv- 
ice  training  for  1,200  educators,  profesyionals,  and  parents;  summer  school 
and  camp  programs  for  500  children. 

Another  vital  special  target  component  under  Part  C  is  the  early  education 
programs.  This  progriim  originally  established  at  the  Handicapped  Children's 
Early  Education  Assistance  Act  (P.L.  90-538)  has  as  its  purposes  to : 

1.  Provide  parents  with  counseling  and  guidance  so  that  they  may  effec- 
tivply  respond  to  tho  special  needs  of  their  handicapped  children. 

2.  Develop  prograuis  and  materials  designed  to  meet  the  unique  needs  of 
preschool  handicapped  children  and  to  prepare  personnel  to  work  with  such 
cliildren. 

3.  Acquaint  the  community  with  the  problems  and  potentials  of  handicapped 
children. 

4.  Insure  continuity  of  education  by  demonstrating  coordination  between 
various  private  and  public  agencies  providing  services  to  the  handicapped. 

The  importance  of  early  education  for  handicapped  children  can  not  be  mini- 
mized. For  many  handicapped  children  the  early  years  are  nothing  more  than 
a  period  of  waiting.  While  other  children  develop  their  readiness  skills  for 
education  from  exploring  their  environments,  the  blind  child  and  the  physi- 
cally handicapped  child  may  remain  confined  to  rooms  or  homes  because  of  no 
mobility  training;  the  deaf  child  remains  in  a  world  without  communication, 
because  no  effort  is  undertaken  to  develop  existing  hearing  or  other  communi- 
cation channels ;  the  retarded  child  falls  further-  behind  his  peers,  because  no 
high  intensity  teaching  program  is  provided  and  this  disturbed  child  becomes 
more  and  more  a  social  outcast,  because  no  one  will  help  him  resolve  his  prob- 
lems. ■ 

Research  is  eleni^ly  demonstrating  that  we  could  reduce  the  demands  for  spe- 
cial education  services  within  the  compulsory  school  age  range  or  at  least  the 
duration  of  such  services,  if  comprehensive  preschooling  were  available.  Realiz- 
ing this,  many  states  have  begun  to  undertake  this  responsibility  on  tlieir  own. 
As  we  move  in  this  direction  the  experimental  early  childhood  education  pro- 
grams and  Its  present  centers  will  be  critical. 

Part  C  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  also  authorized  the  devel- 
opment of  regional  resource  centers  to  assist  teachers  and  administrators  of 
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progi-ams  for  handicapped  children  in  bringing  effective  educational  services  to 
the  entire  population  ot  exceptional  children.  The  six  centers  now  in  existence 
served  more  than  25,000  handicapped  children  in  eighteen  states  with  direct 
and  indirect  services  in  1973. 

The  current  goals  of  these  centers  reflect  their  overall  mission  since  being 
created : 

1.  Provide  educational  testing  and  evaluation  services  for  the  children 
referred  to  them — especially  the  severely  handicapped, 

2.  Develop  individual  prescribed  educational  programs. 

3.  Assist  state  and  local  agencies  in  finding  handicapped  children  currently 
not  enrolled  in  schools  and  recommend  suitable  programs. 

It  is  anticipated  that  approximately  40,000  handicapped  children  will  receive 
comprehensive  services  from  the  centers  in  1973;  and,  since  emphasis  in^the 
centers  is  being  placed  upon  the  too  often  hidden  and  unassisted  severely 
handicapped,  it  is  further  anticipated  that  an  additional  2,000  severely  and 
multiply  handicapped  children  will  be  served.  (See  Appendix  E3) 

And  finally,  in  the  special  target  category,  recognition  must  be  given  to  the 
program  in  learning  disabilities  (Part  G,  BHA).  The  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Handicapped  reported  in  1969  that  some  600,000  to  1,800,000  or 
one  to  three  percent  of  the  total  sehool-age  population  have  specific  learning 
disabilities.  The  federal  effort  is  aimed  at  exploring  the  nature  of  the  disor- 
ders, discovering  approaches  to  treatment,  and  stimulating  an  expanded  supply 
of  teachers  to  effectively  deal  with  these  disabilities.  Grants  are  made  to  state 
education  agencies  to  establish  model  centers  and  state  program  plans  for 
these  children.  It  is  expected,  that  during  1973,  40  states  will  be  receiving 
grants  under  this  program. 
The  State  Education  Agencies  are  required  to: 

1.  Conduct  a  specific  learning  disabilities  intervention  program. 

2.  Evaluate  tha  ";  program. 

3.  Design  a  pro-  ess  for  determining  the  validity  of  the  intervention  model. 

4.  Develop  a'pl  An  for  implementation  of  that  model. 

Total  fofleral  expenditures  for  Fiscal  1973  for  the  learning  disabilities  project 
are  $3.25  million.  (See  Appendix  E3  for  state  by  state  distribution) 

PERSONNEL  TRAINING 

Part  D  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  provides  for  the  training 
of  iJersonnel  for  the  education  of  the  handicapped.  Much  has  been  accom- 
plished under  the  authority  of  this  section  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  and 
other  personnel ;  but  perhaps  the  best  way  to  illustrate  the  Importance  of  this 
federal  program  authority  would  be  to  cite  the  Immense  unmet  need  in  the 
preparation  of  personnel. 

If  Tve  are  extend  quality  educational  services  to  all  handicapped  children 
under  current  teacher-student  ratios,  we  must  have  an  additional  245,000 
teachers  for  school-age  children  and  60,000  for  preschool  children  .  .  .  that  is 
notwithstanding  the  need  to  upgrade  and  update  the  133,000  teachers  currently 
in  service. 

The  ?34  million  provided  in  FY  1973  to  states  and  colleges  and  universities 
(See  Appendices  F  and  G)  has  been  a  critical  factor  in  making  educational 
opportunities  for  handicapped  children  a  reality.  With  the  movement  to  pro- 
vide education  for  all  handicapped  children  the  continuance  and  growth  of  this 
program  is  imperative. 

RESEABCK  AND  DEMONSTEATION 

Research  and  demonstration  is  also  a  vital  component  of  the  BHA  package, 
since  it  supports  applied  research  and  related  activities.  Fv^r  instance,  in  1972 
research  was  produced  further  demonstrating  that  retarded  children  can  be 
taught  effective  strategies  for  learning.  One  project  provided  learning  experi- 
ences via  educational  television  for  over  200  children  in  North  Carolina.  Other 
research  under  this  component  has  led  to  training  programs  for  teachers  of 
low  vision  children;  major  curriculum  development  In  the  area  of  programs  in 
the  area  of  post-secondary  school  vocationar  training  for  hearing  impaired 
youth;  a.  computer-assisted  course  of  instruction  designed  to  acquaint  regular 
teachers  with  the  identification  of  handicapped  children  In  their  classrooms. 
The  list  trails  on  impressively;  this  federal  investment  must  be  continued. 
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Research  and  demonstration  (BHA  Part  B,  Sec.  G41  and  642)  has  been  obli- 
gated fit  a  level  of  $9.9  million  in  Fiscal  1973,  and  the  Administration  pro- 
posed maintaining  that  level  of  funding  in  Fiscal  1974.  In  Fiscal  1973,  some 
$7.9  iiiillioji  \nU  have  been  obligated  for  continuing  research  with  the  remain- 
ing $2  million  applied  to  new  research.  Approximately  the  same  division 
between  the  *'ne\v"  and  "continuing"  is  estimated  for  Fiscal  1974, 

For  Fiscal  1974,  research  priorities  have  been  assigned  to  improving  the 
delivery  of  services  in  preschool  education,  in  establishing  new  initiatives  in 
career  education  and  supporting  continuing  education  programs  for  the  adult 
deaf. 

MKDIA  8EKVICES  AND  CAPTIONED  FILMS 

The  Media  Services  and  Cajtioiied  Film  program  responds  to  tlie  need  to 
provide  the  handicapped  child  ^rvith  special  education  materials,  (Part  F  of  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act)  What  are  examples  of  accomplishments  V 
In  1973,  efforts  such  as  the  development  of  Computer  Based  Resource  Centers 
have  afforded  teachers  of  handicapped  children  with  detailed  instructional 
strateipes  and  materials.  Nearly  500,000  CBRU's  are  in  use  now  by  aliout 
75,000^  teachers  of  the  handicapped.  Another  example :  Project  Life,  a  pro- 
grammed language  sysstem  to  teach  handicapped  children,  and  Project  ME,  a 
learning  program  for  young  handicapped  children,  are  now  well  known.  These 
programs  started  with  federal  funds.  Federal  activities  in  the  captioned  TV 
area  for  deaf  persons  has  meant  the  captioning  and  broadcasting  of  numerous 
programs  over  the  Public  Broadcasting  Network,  including  the  captioning  and 
broadcasting  of  the  recent  Inaugural  Address  (a  first  attempt  at  the  caption- 
ing of  a  national  event  for  inmiedinte  broadcasting). 

Media  Services  and  Captioned  Films  were  obligated  at  a  funding  level  of  $13 
million  in  Fiscal  1973,  and  the  budget  proposes  to  maintain  that  obligation  in 
Fiscal  1974.  (See  Appendix  H)  Objectives  for  Fiscal  1974  in  the  communica- 
tion area  show  a  continuation  of  many  worthy  initiatives  in  early  childhood 
programs,  in  manpower  development,  in  career  education,  as  well  as  all  full 
services,  examples  of  which  I  have  previously  cited. 

Siuiijly  by  way  of  rciteratiini  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  The  Council  for  Bxcep- 
tiouttl  Children  supports  extension  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act 
for  fill  of  the  reasons  previously  cited. 

AID  TO  STATE  SUPPORTED  SCHOOJ.S  AND  INSTITUTIONS 

Public  Law  89-313  ammended  Title  I  of  ESEA  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  state  agencies  for  the  education  of  handicapped  children  in  state  sup- 
ported schools  and  institutions.  Agencies  eligible  to,  participate  include  not  only 
stjite  education  agencies,  but  also  departments  of  welfare,  health,  mental 
hygiene,  and  others  directly  responsible  for  the  free  public  education  of  handi- 
capped children.  State  departments  of  education  have  the  important  responsi- 
bility of  administering  the  program,  including  review  and  approval  of  projects. 
Grants  are  established  by  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  using  average 
daily  attendance.  This  number  is  multiplied  by  one  half  the  state  average  cost 
per  pupil  or  the  national  average  cost  per  pupil,  which  ever  is  greater,  to 
determine  the  maximum  grant.  In  FY  1972,  $56.4  million  was  made  available 
to  the  states  for  this  purpose,  (See  Appendix  I)  ; 

Public  Law  S9-^13  was  enacted  out  of  the,  desire  to  expand  the  Title  I  con- 
cept of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  to  handicapped  children 
in  stnte  support  schools  and  institutions.  For  many  of  these  severely  handi- 
capped children  this  is  their  only  opportunity  to  partake  in  the  challenges  of 
education.  In  1972  this  provision  provided  educational  programming  to  131,831 
handicapped  children.  This  number  should  increase  to  157,997  this  year.  In 
1966  their  were  430  schools  participating;  today  this  number  has  grown  to 
3.100.  representing  133  state  agcncieR. 

Public  Law  89-313  has  become  the  nmjor  vehicle  for  providing  education  to 
handicapped  children  in  state  supported  schools  and  institutions.  These  handi- 
capped children  represent  a  fairly  stable  population.  In  comparison,  the  other 
population  served  under  Title  T  of  KSBA  greatly  increases  each  year,  thus 
decrensing  the  per  capita  funds  available  under  P.L  89-313.  Realizing  the 
drastic  effect  of  proration  on  these  programs,  the  90fch  Congress  in  P. Tj.  90-247 
gimranteed  the  full  funding  of  the  89-313  programs.  Without  this  provision 
these  (Programs  would  have  suffered  a  serious  setback.  While  facilities  received 
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an  average  of  $427.68  per  child  in  fiscal  year  1972,  without  the  full  funding 
they  would  have  received  approximately  only  $842.00  per  child.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  the  cost  of  educating  such  children  is  over  $2,000  per  child.  The 
Congressional  commitment  has  enabled  the  institutions  to  plan  ahead  and  to 
hire  necessary  staff.  The  fctafl,  in  particular,  is  most  difficult  to  obtain.  I  think 
we  are  safe  in  saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Public  Law  89-313  has  been  one  of 
the  most  successful  federal  education  programs  for  it  has  demonstrated  clearly 
that  handicapped  children,  no  matter  how  severely  handicapped,  can  profit 
from  education.  (See  Appendix  J) 

StJPPLEMENTABY  CENTBBS  AND  SERVICES — TITLE  III,  ESEA 

In  1965  the  Congress  passed  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Bducation  Act 
on  the  belief  that  efforts  would  be  taken  to  help  the  educationally  disadvan- 
taged and  to  upgrade  the  educational  opportunities  offered  to  children  through- 
out this  nation.  During  the  first  year  of  E9EA  operations  it  became  evident 
that  little  attention  was  being  focused  on  the  handicapped, ,  even  though  they 
comprise  a  substantial  percentage  of  the  educationally  disadvantaged  popula- 
tion. To  counteract  this  discrepancy  the  Congress  under  Public  Law  89-75a 
created  Title  VI  of  ESEA  as  a  basic  support  prc^ram  with  the  understanding 
that  other  ESEA  programs  should  still  make  resources  available  to  the  handi- 
capped. During  the  1967  hearings  on  ESEA,  it  became  evident  that  Title  III  of 
ESEA,  Supplementary  Centers  and  Services,  a  resource  most  needed  and 
adaptable  to  the  handicapped,  was  providing  only  minimal  r.'rcistance.  For 
fiscal  years  1966,  1967,  and  1968  only  3.6%  of  Title  III  funds  were  expended 
on  tlie  handicapped.  Through  Public  Law  90-247  the  Cojigress  mandated  that 
a  minimum  of  15%  of  Title  III  must  be  spent  on  services  to  the  handicapped. 
A  report  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  indicated  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  mandate : 

In  January,  1966,  only  six  months  into  the  1969  fiscal  year  and  six  montha 
after  the  15%  mandate  became  effective,  211  projects  '(for  the  handicapped) 
were  In  operation  (compared  to  an  average  of  123  projects  in  operation  at  the 
hi^ginning  of  the  1969  fiscal  year)  ;  $15,280,964  had  been  spent  for  the  handi- 
capped (compared  to  an  average  of  $4,653,131  for  each  of  the  tliree  previous 
years,  and  the  three  year  cumulative  total  of  $13,959,393).  Eleven  percent  of 
the  total  spent  on  the  handicapped  (compared  to  only  3.5%  during  the  pre- 
vious three  year  period)";  388,746  handicapped  children  were  involved  in  Title 
III  projects. 

We  realize  that  many  elements  of  the  education  community  oppose  this  con- 
cept of  earmarking  or  categorization,  and  we  can  understand  their  concern. 
However,  this  approach  has  made  It  possible  for  children  in  the  minority,, 
whether  they  be  handicapped  or  from  the  ghetto,  to  receive  education.  Educa- 
tion is  a  political  system  that  by  its  very  nature  directs  its  resources  toward 
the  majority;  however,  our  nation  cannot  survive  without  the  abilities  and  tal- 
ents of  all  of  our  children  being  developed  to  their  fullest  Thus,  the  federal 
government  should  continue  to  play  a  major  role  in  equalizing  the  education 
system.  This  is  what  clearly  has  been  demonstriated  in  the  case  of  Title  III. 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made  on  this  program,  in  FY  1972  over  $20' 
million  dollars  went  for  projects  for  or  which  substantially  incluf^ed  handi- 
capped children.  (See  Appendix  K) 

POSITION  OF  THE  COUNCIL  FOB  EXCEPTIONAL  OHILDBEN 

Mr.^  Chairman,  The  Council  for  Exceptional  Children  supports  the  provisions 
of  H.iEl.  69  extending  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended;  and  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  for  all  of  the  reasons 
prpviously  cited  in  our  testimony. 

With  specific  refererio^i  to  H.K.  69,  the  amendments  to  ESEA  which  you  have 
offered,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  agree  with  the  majority  of  your  proposals,  but  are 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  to  Title  .  I  placing  funding  for  handicapped 
children  in  state  suppbrted- schools  and  institutions  under  a  new  "Part  B." 
This  ameudment  would  remove  the  provision  for  grants  to  handicapped,  chil- 
dren in  .institutions  from  its  present  status  as  an  integral  part  of  the  basic 
entitlement  for  all  children  in  Title  One,  and  instead  place  the  handicapped  in 
a  separate  authority — ^which  of  course  ,  will  mean,  if  enacted,  a  separate  line- 
item  ai)propriatI  on  within  Title  i.  • 
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Part  B,  Section  121  of  H.R.  69  provides  that  "In  the  event  that  the  amount 
:appropriated  for  a  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  this  section  is  insufficient  to  pay  all 
the  maximum  grants  for  which  State  agencies  are  eligible,  the  maximum  grant 
of  each  such  agency  shall  be  ratably  reduced." 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  feel  that  this  amendment  thwarts  the  legislative  intent  of 
PX.  89-313,  which  authorized  a  lueciisnism  in  which  the  handicapped  were  an 
integral  part  of  the  entire  target  population  of  Title  I,  and  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  variances  of  the  appropriation  process — but  instead  would  be 
assured  of  a  basic  formula  entitlement  regardless  of  the  uncertainties  of  the 
appropriation  process. 

The  rittionale  that  the  Congress,  used  in  establishing  P.L.  89-313  included 
the  following : 

1.  that  the  handicapped  in  institutions  are  educationally  disadvantaged 
under  the  same  terms  as  all  others  included  in  th.e  target  population  of  Title 
I,  and  therefore  should  not  be  placed  in  a  separate  section  under  a  separate 
legislatire  authority,  but  instead  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  overall  enti- 
tlement of  Title  I. 

2.  thnt,  unlike  the  majority  target  population  under  Title  I,  the  handicapped 
in  public  facilities,  particularly  the  largest  group  the  mentally  retarded,  are 
dependent  upon  these  funds  for  any  educational  opportunity  at  all.  I  reiterate, 
for  the  handicapped  in  institutions,  this  is  not  an  ''add  on."  Therefore,  it  was 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  Congress  to  remove  assistance  to  the  handicapiied 
in  Title  I  from  the  uncertainties  of  ratable  reductions  cauised  by  fluctuating 
^appropriation  levels. 

Therefore,  The  Council  opposes  the  proposed  amending  language,  unless 
aiipropriate  guarantees  are  provided  to  these  children. 

Permit  me  to  highlight  yet  another  issue.  On  March  7,  Mr.  John  Nagle, 
Chief  of  the  Washington  Office  of  tlie  National  Federation  for  the  Blind,  pre- 
sented testimony  to  this  committee  in  which  he  recomnu'nc^.ed  the  following 
.•luienduient  to  the  ESEA  Act  To  wit :  *'No  person  in  the  United  States  shall,  on 
the  ground  of  blindness,  or  severely  impaired  vision,  be  denied  employment  In 
any  position,  program,  or  activity  receiving  Federal  financial  assistance  under 
tills  Act.'' 

The  Council  endorses  the  aJdition  of  such  an  anti-discrimination  provision, 
and  would,  furtlier  recommend  that  the  committer  consider  expansion  of  such 
an  amendment  to  include  all  of  the  handicapped.  A 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  offer  a  postscript  relative  to  your 
future  legislative  considerations  for  the  handicapped.  There  are  six  million 
handicapped  children  of  school  age.  It  is  hard  for  many  to  believe  that  in  1973 
less  than  one  half  of  these  children  are  receiving  any  special  educational 
assistance.  It  is  even  more  difficult  to  accept  that  about  one  million  of  these 
children  are  provided  no  educational  opportunity  at  all.  While  certainly  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  recent  years,  the  task  ahead  is  still  substantial. 

We  at  the  Council  for  Exceptional  Children  are  optimistic  that  a  'free  educa- 
tion for  all .  handicapped  children  may  become  a  reality  in  the  near  future.  Our 
optimism  is  spurred  by  the  fact  that  several  federal  courts^  have  declared  that 
handicapped  children  have  a  right  to  an  education  and  that  state  and  local 
school  districts  must  provide  the  needed  services.  This  right  has  also  been 
adojited  by  many  states  through  legislation  and  administrative  policy.  ; 

Xow  that  the  goal  is  in  sight  we  need  the  programs  under  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act  and  the  Elementery  and  Secondary  Act  more  than  ever. 
We  can't  accomplish,  this  goal  well  without  the  well  ,  trained  teachers,  the 
research,  the  models  and  the  innovative  and  "seed"  programs  provided  under 
tiiese  Acts.  These  Acts  are  the  foundation  or  underpinning  for  our  efforts. 
Thus,  their  extension  ia  critical. 

But  in  addition  there  is  another  role  that  will  need  to  be  considered.  It  is 
estimated  that  it  will  cost  seven  billion  dollars  to  educate  all  handicapped  chil- 
dren. TIuj^  will  require  doubling  our  pre.sent  state  and  local  efforts.  Realizing 
tlie  present  fiscal  plight,  of  education,  we  feel  strongly  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment should,  flssume.  a  substantial  fiscal  partnership  with  the  states  and  local 
communities  to  assure  tliat  handicapped:  children  will,  no  longer  have  their 
educational  futures  determined  solely  by  the.  availability  of  extra  state  and 
local  revenue.  .  '  ' 

That  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  become  highly  sensitive  to  this  question  and 
have  l)ecome  determined  to  confront  it  is  well  illustrated  by  your  co-sponsor- 
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ship  along  with  your  colleagues  of  the  "Education  tor  Handicapped  Children 
Act,**  H.R.  70,  which  we  hope  will  he  given  the  most  serious  consideration 
after  the  basic  programs  have  been  extended. 

Let  nie  say,  finally,  that  all  the  resources  of  The  Council  for  Exceptional 
Children  will  be  at  your  disposal  as  you  deliberate  on  this  difficult  problem. 

Appendix  A 

STATE  BY  STATE  COMPARISON  OF  SPECIAL  EOUCATfON  EXPENDITURES,  FISCAL  YEAR  1972 


thousands] 


Toial  State 

Total  state 

Percent  of  funds 

education 

special  edif  cation 

expended  for 

State 

expenditures 

expenditures 

special  education 
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I.  QC 

1  1M 

?a  579 

2.08 

1  191  nea 

3*23 

r^Tf^KI  03  n 

V  Tifi  do 

1*  47 

Minnesota  

47,187 

4,54 

Mississippi 

Missouri  

377  764 

6  146 

1.63 

62,239 

7. '5 

7, 442 

4.62 

Nebraska  

11,659 

4.15 

Nevada  , 

  136,200 

4,200 

3.08 

3. 832 

2.58 

  1,959,000 

78,392 

4.00 

New  Mexico  

 _   248,615 

6,756 

2.72 

New  York...   

  5,524,986 

344, 304 

6.23 

  393,509 

26,000 

2.91 

North  Dakota  

  117,100 

9,  765 

8.34 

Ohio  

60,400 

2.68 

  400,672 

;  8, 771 

2,19 

  498, 557 

8,743 

1.75 

114,  310 

4.08 

Rhode  

  .  204,327 

10,130 

4.S6 

  482,550 

13, 380 

2.77 

South  Dakota..  

  137,664 

2,633 

1. 91 

Tennessee  

  639,237 

31,424 

4.S2 

Texas  

  2,165,745 

86. 500 

3.S9 

Utah  , 

  B8,842 

15,722 

6.43 

Vermont  

  143,544 

3,205 

2.23 

  1,079,950 

39, 002 

3.61 

Washington.,.  

  821,571 

45,859 

5.58 

  298,935 

3.369 

1,13 

  1,077,007 

54,03& 

5,02 

  84,841 

3,169 

3.74 
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HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN;  STATE-BY^TATE  BREAKDOWN* 


StAta 


Number  cf  handj- 
Number  of  handi-  capped  children 
capped  children  served 


Percent  served 


Alabama   111,149  22,384 

Alaska   5,050  1,875 

Arizona   40.059  12.678 

Arkansas-   121.665  12.492 

California   .  541.085  321,765 

Colorado   75,855  37,566 

GonnecUcut  ^   89.866  35,344 

Delav^are   15,722  8,351 

District  of  Columbia   21,907  9.568 

Florida   139,843  105,321 

Georgia   129, 864  65, 061 

Hawaii   19,590  9,106 

Idaho   36,561  8,595 

minois   255,381  180,877 

Indiana   145,091  86,599 

Iowa   94,731  36,521 

Kansas   54,556  27,71S 

Kentucky   78,386  24,331 

Louisiana   122,344  45.056 

Maine  .„  30,743  6.758 

Maryland   123,639  66.359 

Massachusetts   108,612  63.466 

Michigan   288,297  165.018 

Minnesota   122.665  76,423 

Mississippi   116.066  16,587 

Missouri-   221.578  65,116 

Montana   23,600  5,358 

Nebraslta   93,568  23,734 

Nevada   13, 640  6, 300 

New  Hampshire   19.374  6,070 

New  Jersey    231,055  99.189 

New  Mexico  :   53,126  8,655 

New  York  -   372,811  221,219 

North  Carolina   172. 580  73, 739 

North  Dakota  -  _   47,215  3, 947 

Ohio   335,898  175,300 

Oklahoma   144,586  23,746 

Oregon   48,004  26,274 

Pennsylvania   265.449  156,830 

Rhode  Island  -   39,475  13,475 

South  Carolina— -i   106,505  38,275 

SouUi  Dakota   17,795  4,414 

Tennessee   131,903  49,173 

Texas   777.731  175,662 

Utah   -— ,  „  44.179  Z7,079 

Vermont   20,631  4.612 

Virgjflla  —   146,748  44.768 

Washington—  ^   79,294  64,223 

West  Virginia  -   80.561  15.161 

Wisconsin  -  -   155,813  66.236 

Wyoming   18,475  2.665 

Total  -   6.559.301  2^57,551 


20 
37 
32 
10 
59 
50 
3& 
53 
44 
75 
50 
4& 
24 
71 
60 
38 
51 
31 
37 
22 
54 
58 
57 
62 
14 
29 


46 
31 
4^ 
16 
59 
43 
8 
52 
16 
55 
59 
34 
36 
25 
36 
23 
61 
22 
30 
81 
19 
43 
U 
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*  Fiscal  year  1972  data. 
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State  or  ouUying  area  1972  actual    1973  estimate  >    1974  estimate  > 


Totat   537,499,378  $37,500,000 


Alabama   714,722  623,197. 

Alaska   200,000  200,000  . 

Arizona   281,316  292,683. 

Arkansas   372,783  330,113  . 

California   3,000,069  3,385,395  , 

Colorado   357,041  401,127  . 

Connecticut   462, 435  508, 420  , 

Defaware   200,000  200,000, 

Florida   921,515  1,071,232  . 

Georgia   853,556  832,051  . 

Hawaii   200,000  200,000  . 

Idaho   200,000  200,000  . 

Illinois.^  -   1,863,550  1,901,098  . 

Indiana   932,742  926,786  . 

Iowa   541,816  492,395  . 

Kansas   423,897  388.245  . 

Kentucky   638,302  572,173  . 

Louisiana   714,466  696,632  . 

Maine   200,000  200,000  . 

Maryland   618,153  691.156  . 

Massachusetts   939.707  958,174  . 

Michigan   1,587,955  1,624,522  . 

Minnesota...   691,697  693,438  . 

Mississippi   500,272  423,539  . 

MissourL   803,303  789,238  . 

Montana   200,000  200,000  . 

Nebraska   272,180  248,063  . 

Nevada  :   200,000  200,000  . 

New  Hampshire   200,000  200,000  . 

NewJersey   1,0W,951  1,180,056  . 

New  Mexico   220,142  200,000  . 

New  York   2,917,989  2,924,166. 

North  Carolina   1,007,815  916,643  . 

North  Dakota   200,000  200,000  . 

Ohio   1,902,397  1,875,154  . 

Oklahoma   459,249  430,532  . 

.  Oregon   349,280  ■  355,386  . 

Penfisylvania   2,092,856  1,946,284  . 

Rhode  Island   200,000  200,000  . 

South  Carolina   561,765  494,334  . 

South  Dakota   200,000  200,000  . 

Tennessee  :    741,666  678,849  . 

Texas  -   2,001,270  2,020,909  . 

Utah....   207,289  210,893  . 

Vermont   200,000  200,000  . 

Virpnia   825, 445  822, 173  . 

Wasliington   555,723  595,157  . 

West  Virginia   393, 108  296, 941  . 

Wisconsin   782,823  800,113. 

Wyoming   200, 000  200,  OOO  . 

Distrirt  of  Columbia   200,000  200,000  . 

American  Samoa   70,000  70,000  . 

Guam  »   80,000  80,000  . 

Puerto  Rico   652,233  652,233  . 

Trust  Territory   -   80,000  80,000 

Virgin  Islands  -    80,000  80.000  .. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs    -   130,000  -  130.000 


t  Diitributlon  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  3-21  population,  Apr.  1,  1970,  with  a  minimum  of  $200,000. 3  percent  of  the: 
50  States  and  District  of  Columbia  amount  reserved  for  the  outlying  area& 
*  Legislation  will  be  submitted  to  consolidate  this  activity  into  special  education  revenue  sharing. 
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SPECIAL  TARGET  PROGRAMS 


Region 


Total.. 


Connecticut  

Maine  

1  Massachusetts  

New  Han)pshire  

Rhode  IsUnd  

Vermont...  

New  Jerse'/..  

11  New  York  

Puerto  Rico  

Virgin  Islands  

Delaware  

District  of  Columbia  

Maryland  

HI  Pennsylvania  

Virginia  

West  Virginia  

Alabama  

Florida  

Georgia  

IV  Kentucky.  

Mississippi  , 

North  Carolina  , 

South  Carolina  

Tennessee  

Illinois  

Indiana  , 

Minnesota  , 

V  Michigan  , 

Ohio  

Wisconsin  , 

Arkansas  

Louisiana  

VI  New  Mexico  , 

Oklahoma  

Texas  

Iowa  

VII  Kansas  

Missouri  

Nebraska  

Colorado  

Montana  

North  Dakota  

VIII  South  Dakota.  

Utah  -  

Wyoming  

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.. 

Arizona  

California  

Hawaii  

IX  Nevada  

America  Samoa  

Guam  -  

Trust  Territory  

Alaska  

X  Idaho  

Oregon  

Washington  


Early  education    Deaf  blind  center 
part  C  part  C 


7,500,000 


7,500,000 


110,000  . 

59,981  . 
254. Ill 

60,000  . 
0  . 

39,500  . 
182, 818  . 
640, 070 


0  , 

155,264  . 
125,000  . 
335,000  . 
198,000 

90,000  . 
228,333 

66,550  . 
195,788  . 
110,000  . 
230,000 
241,030 

99, 439  . 
196,758  . 
287,501  . 
110,000  . 

50,000  . 
120, 000 
125,000  . 
178, 142  . 

51,342  . 

44,000  . 
167,251  . 

60  000  . 
390, 412 
165,777  . 

58,500  . 
185,000  . 

45. 100  . 
147.988 

60,000  . 

50,000  . 

60,000  . 

60,000  . 

96,520  . 


141,119. 
559,^41 
60,000  . 
99,834  - 


700.000 


830.000 


795,000 


350,000 
550,000 


875,000 


975,000 


800,000 


975,000 


59,700  . 
100,000  . 
233.331  . 
105,000 


650,000  . 


IMC  . 
part  C 


Learning  district* 
part  G. 


4.  498. 261 


275,561 


361,020 


259, 843 


465,732 
'316,'963' 


282,287 
250, 000 
288, 504 


360, 124 
'275^656" 


54,000 
275, 000  . 


339,698  . 


294,972 


2,249,810- 


125, 000' 


125, 000- 


125, 000 
125, 000 
125, 000* 


111.981 

"l5,'o66, 


124,990' 
64.585. 
58.507 


125, 000< 


125, 000 
123,515. 
125,000. 


125,000 


124,204 
"367,'628 


125,000. 
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BEH  FUNDS  OBLIGATED  FISCAL  YEAR  1972  MANPOWER 


Division  of 
colleges  and 
universities 


SEA 


Total 


Total....  

Connecticut  

I  iWaitie  

MassachuseUs  

New  Hampshire  

Rhode  Jsland  

Vermont  

New  Jersey  

New  York  , 

It  Puerto  Rico  

Virgin  Islands  

Delaware  

District  of  Columbia  

III  Maryland  

Pennsylvania  , 

Virginia  

West  Virginia  

Alabama  

Florida  , 

Georgia  

IV  Kentucky  

Mississippi.....  

North  Carolina  

South  Carolina  

Tennessee   

Illinois  

Indiana   

V  Minnesota  , 

Michigan  

Ohio.-..  - 

.  Wisconsin  

Arkansas  

Lotfis:5:>a  

VI  New  Mexico  

Oklahoma  

Texas  

Iowa  

Kansas  

VH  Missouri..  

Nebraska  

Colorado  

Montana  

VJIJ  North  Dakota  

South  Dakota  

Utah  

Wyoming  

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

Arizona....  

California  

IX  Hawaii  

Nevada  

American  Samoa...  

Guam  

Triist  Terrilorlas  

Alaska.  

Idaho  

X  Oregon  

Washington  


28,680,  409 


5,940,000  ' 


34, 620.  409 


578,  t25 
170,  200 
1, 148. 147 
20.000 
81.000 
190,  UO 
307, 300 
2.  598,316 
170,367 
0 

42. 400 
987,  538 
551.801 

1,320,900 

I,03B,  552 
196. 180 
479, 300 
950, 916 
641,823 
434,  447 
227, 726 
684,166 
134, 200 
576,200 

1, 263, 032 
528, 207 
540, 223 

1, 463. 100 
969. 100 
697, 400 
106,100 
267, 100 
212. 300 
270, 000 

1,193, 257 
305, 915 
896, 400 
658, 648 
110,445: 
595, 436 
83. 000 
93,300 
109. 100 
690.855 
66, 200 


524, 886 
2.234,191 
65, 400 
89, 80Q 
0 
0 
0 

31,200 
105, 400 
645, 500 
328, 400 


105,541 
67,393 
157, 902 
61,750 
66,  260 
56, 360 
188,  332 
200,000 
102, 249 
0 

58. 435 
64, 395 
121,451 
200, 000 
138.882 
84, 797 

119,  417 
167, 869 
138, 416 
112,  705 

95,  537 
149,175 
100, 663 
126. 638 
200, 000 
148,708 

120,  658 
200. 000 
200,  QOQ 
132,  761 

87,  787 
121. 573 
68.382 
98, 385 
200,000 
104, 141 
94, 27G 
140,836 
77,271 
87,767 
62, 279 
61.079 
61, 812 
68, 483 
54,469 


60,607 
200,000 
62, 788  . 
56,767 
500, 000 
500,000 
500,000 
53, 390 
62, 178 
88, 133 
109. 837 


684. 766 
238,  093 

1,306,049 
81,750 
147,  266 
246, 470 
495,  632 

2. 798,316 
272,616 
0 

100, 835 
1,051,935 
673.252 
1,520,900 
1,  177,374 
280, 977 
598, 717 
1, 118,785 
780, 239 
547.  152 
323. 263 
833,  341 
234, 863 
702, 838 
1. 463, 032 
676,915 
660, 881 
1,609, 100 
1, 169. 100 
830, 161 
193,887 
388,673 
280, 682 
368, 585 
1, 393,  257 
410,  056 
990, 676 
799,  484 
187.715 
683, 203 
145,279 
154,879 
170,912 
739, 338 
120. 689 


605,493 
2.434,191 
128. 188 
146,567 
500,  OOQ 
500,000 
500,  OOO 
84,  590 
167,  578 
733,  633 
438;  237 
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TEACHER  EDUCATION 


Individuals  Personnel  outputs 
directly     from  supported 
supported  projects  (estimate) 


Amount 


Fiscal  yea  rl972: 
New: 

Undergraduate  

Master's  

Postmaster's  

Summer  traljiees  

Institute  trai  nees  

New  program  development  grants.. 
New  special  projects  (program)  


Subtotal  

Continuing: 

Undergraduate  

Waster's  

Postmaster's  

Special  projects  

Supplemental  stipends  

Administrative  costs  (SEA). 

Subtotal.-.-  


Total. 


Fiscal  year  1973: 
New: 

Undergraduate  

Master's  

Postmaster's  

Summer  trainees  

Institute  trainees  

New  program  development  grants.. 
New  special  projects  


Subtotal  

Continuing: 

Undergraduate  

Master's..-  

Postmaster's  , 

Special  projects  

Supplemental  stipends  

Administrative  costs  (SEA). 


Subtotal.. 


Total. 


Fiscal  year  1974: 
New: 

Undergraduate  -  

Master's  

Postmaster's  

Summer  trainees  

Institute  trainees  , 

New  program  development  grants.. 
New  special  projects  


Subtotal  

Continuing: 

Und6»graduate  

Master's  

Postmaster's  

Summer  trainees  , 

Supplemental  stipends  

Administrative  costs  (SEA). 


Subtotal. 
Tola)..- 


2,5Q0 
3,000 
825 
3, 150 
12,700 


22,175 


26,250 


26,250 


1,900 
3,600 
800 
3,500 
16,000 


25, 800 


11,200 

9,500 

2,000 

3,150 
12,700 

m 


38, 550 

(loo; 

(200! 


f 


(45) 


42,200 


42,200 


35,000 
12,900 
2, 800 
3,500 
16,030 
(35J 
(10).. 


70,200 

aooj 

(200) 
(45) 
(505 


$2,230, 000 
7,450,000 
1,420,000 
3, 122,000 
2,153,000 
2, 476,000 


18,851,000 

1,900,000 
5,320,000 
2, 600, 000 
3, 484, 000 


1,240,000 


15,044, 000 


22, 175 

38, 550 

i33,gC!,0^}0 

2,800 
3,500 
950 
3,500 
15,500 

n,ooo 
10,  ooo 
2.  zoo 
3,500 
15,500 
(35)) 
(10) 

2,000,000 
7,600,000 
1,650,000 
3,200,000 
2,200,000 

2,660, 000 

19,310,000 

2, 100,000 
5,600,000 
3, 200, 000 
4,360,000 
100, 000 
1,240,000 


17,600, 000 


136,910,000 


2,000,000 
8, 100,000 
1,940,000 
3,200,000 
2, 200,000 
2,  660,000 


20, 100, 000 

2,100,000 
6,600, 000 
3,200,000 
4,360,000 
100,000 
1,240, 000 


17,600,000 


25, 800 


70,200 


i  37,700,000 
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In  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973,  at  least  54  State  agencies  (50  States  plus  4  out- 
Ijdng  territories)  and  304  institutions  of  higher  education  have  particlijated  in 
manpower  preparation. 


1973  estimate 

1974  estimate 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

  10 

  314 

$260, 000 
36,  650,000 

10 
324 

$250, 000 
37,450,000 

Total  

  324 

136,910, 000 

334 

1  37, 700, 000 

I  In  the  tables  for  fiscal  ycpr?  !:.'7Z  ^nd  1973,  the  physical  education  and  recreation  training  program  was  not  included 
in  the  totals.  In  tables  for  fiscal  \ar  1974  it  is. 


MEDIA  SERVICES  ANO  CAPTIONED  FILMS 


Program  financial  data 


1973 


1974 


Captioned  films— cultural   $1, 000, 000  $1 000, 000 

Captioned  films— educational   1, 000, 000  J ,  000, 000 

SElMC/RMCN   7, 000, 000  7, 000, 000 

Demonstrations   2, 100. 000  2, 100, 000 

National  Theater  of  Deaf   500,000  350,000 

National  Center  Educational  Media  and  Materials...   500,000  750,000 

Captioned  television   900,  COO  800,  000 

Total   13,000,000  13,000,000 
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Appendix  I 

ALLOCATIONS  UNDER  THE  PUBLIC  LAW  89-313  AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  I,  ESEA  FOR  STATE  OPERATED  AND  STATE 
SUPPORTED  SCHOOLS  FOR  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN.  FISCAL  YEARS  1969,  1970,  1971.  AND  1972 

Fiscal  year  1969     Fiscal  year  1970     Fiscal  year  1971      Fiscal  year  1972 


Total   $29,742,618  $37,482,838  $46,129,772  $56,380,937 

•Ajabama  ^  737.625  382.  188  409,757  560~648 

ArlzonaI!I!l"^Il"I"''!'.'.liy/.'.!'. 24i."f56 29i;234 338^212 373'a93 

Arkansas   354,  C04  453,671  613,437  906,163 

Oalifornia   999,012  1.  153,713  1.349,565  1,477,445 

Colorado   668,^81  844.916  979,378  1,  146,605 

Connecticut   854.767  990,789  1,083,532  1.220,152 

Delaware   314,  f  04  393,015  438,665  577,485 

District  of  Columbia   354,621  408,462  447,421  554,514 

Florida   698.  i90  960,575  1,195,724  1.322,239 

Georgia                                          -      294,  i  17  344,214  394.353  474,365 

Hawaii   149,5-8  134,584  188,562  212.443 

Idaho   91,347  99,222  117,073  137,286 

Illinois   760,7-5  1,665,034  1.850,518  3,065.  108 

Indiana   909.016  1,154,219  1,423,024  1,766,309 

Iowa   410,0:9  459.054  589,727  634,115 

Kansas..   455. 5C  6  508.358  612.753  866.665 

Kentucky   228,516  260,304  280,018  455,958 

Louisiana   740^7;  0  942,607  l.iM,295  1,344,864 

Maine   130,218  152,201  36,',  867  452,890 

Maryla.d   376,775  454,222  504.399  589,707 

Massachusetts   1,258,961  1,741,497  2,396,490  2,504,434 

Michigan   1,472,757  1.955,377  2,368,323  2,841,841 

Minnesota   825, 4C4  897,270  928,711  890,344 

Mississippi   139,103  157.101  179. 71B  302,182 

Missouri   1,108,319  1.308,870  1,504,154  1,602,563 

Montana   16.  0-2  183,249  181.087  202,861 

Nebraska   219,t;l  239,480  278,306  289,527 

Nevada.-.:   20.3  7  39.787  94,823  115,044 

New  Hampshire   198.2  2  194,769  218,742  243,510 

New  Jersey   1,561.7£3  -  1,893,047  2,406,007  3,340,931 

New  Mexico   231.510  263.979  231.729  298,731 

New  York   3,806.6  2  4,731.630  5,881,396  7,253,392 

No r<h  Carolina   907,9  6  1,227.410  1.471.634  1,870,999 

North  Dakota   137, 4;- 7  186,500  217,716  312.536 

Ohio   454,513  472,222  568,594  638,494 

Oklahoma   227.  OJ  5  312.977  404,280  497.757 

Oregon   347.2*8  367,347  427,999  854,  152 

Pennsylvania   2,346,^96  2,898.870  3,942,668  4,575.784 

Rhode  Island   184,355  223.842  334,834  402,390 

South  Carolina   299,0  9  406.687  679,163  824,432 

South  Dakota   127,  lf4  144,852  157.167  190,973 

Tennessee   375,9  8  421,386  520,326  633,892 

Texas   915,4  2  1,  104,608  2,  015,238  2,243,741 

Utah   315,916  233,967  283,783  317,521 

Vermont   217, 9f  5  287.050  293,368  291,828 

Virginia   473,671  564.400  615.149  735,515 

Washington   870,068  1.086,790  ■    993.920  1,237,421 

West  Virginia   212.125  272.860  281,387  379,645 

Wisconsin   552,981  1,212,905  1,387.089  1,730,025 

Wyoming   84,581  100,451  134,  568  167,297 

Puerto  Rico   242,944  266,429  310.  142  358,554 

Guam   28,876  32,547  37,981  43,717 
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SET-ASIDES  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED  UNDER  TITLE  III,  ES£A 


Region 


State  ill 


Commissioner 
share  III 


Total   17.083.508  3,014,738 

t  Conneclicut   251,212  A4,332 

Maine   100,578  17,749 

Massachusetts   443,944  78,343 

New  Hampshire   80,714  14,244 

Rhode  Islaad...   93.800  16,553 

Vermont   59,260  10,458 

II  New  Jersey  "  ,..   556,289  98.169 

New  York   1,343,062  237,011 

Puerto  Rico   373,249  65,867 

Virgin  Islands   20,451  3,609 

III  Deftware.....   67,733  11,953 

District  of  Columbia    77,859  13,740 

Maryfand   323,901  57,159 

Pennsylvania   894,095  157,782 

Virginia   374,476  66.084 

West  Virginia...   155,392  27,422 

.'V  Alabama   290,680  51,297 

Florida   514,728  90,834 

Georgia   375, 957  66, 345 

Kentucky   269, 196  47,  505 

Mississippi   201,  123  35,493 

North  Carolina..   408,924  72, 163 

South  Carolina   227,578  40,161 

Tennessee   .  318,695  56,240 

V  Illinois   859,330  151,647 

Indiana   422,248  74,514 

Minnesota   321,308  56,701 

Michigan   715,238  126,219 

Ohio   835, 938  147, 518 

Wtscon.*in   365,424  64,663 

VI  Arkansas   170,  124  30,022 

Louisiana   313,725  55,363 

New  Mexico   lOB,  743  19,  190 

Oklahoma   214,771  37,901 

Texas   882,910  155,808 

VII  Iowa   239,644  42,290 

Kansas   193, 190  3  4, 092 

Missouri   373, 324  65, 881 

Nebraska   137,634  24.288 

Vni  Colorado   193,995  34,234 

Montana    80,  138  14.142 

North  Dakota   74,192  13,093 

South  Dakota   77,710  13.714 

Utah   110,733  "  19,941 

Wyoming   51,333  9,059 

Bureau  of  Indiana  Affairs  :   37, 833  6, 676 

IX  Arizona   162,757  .  28,722 

California   1,502,273  265,107 

Hawaii...   84,104  14.842 

Nevada   62,253  10,986 

American  Samoa   17,606  3, 107 

Gua.Ti   27,086  4,780 

Trust  territories   29,680  5,238 

X  Alaska   49.633  8,759 

Idaho   81,320  14,350 

Ofegon...  .'.  181,778  32,079 

Washington   281,629  49,699 
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STATEMENT  OF  STELLA  A.  EDWAEDS,  PRESIDENT,  THE  COUNCIL 
FOE  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDRENr  ACCOMPANIED  BY  FREDERICK  J. 
WEINTRAUB,  ASSISTANT  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  FOR  GOVERN- 
MENTAL RELATIONS 

Dr.  Edwards.  Thank  yoii.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Fred  AVeintraub,  ^A^sistant  Executive  Director  for  the  Council 
of  Exceptional  Children.  We  have  filed  a  formal  statement. 

Chairman  Perkixs.  We  want  to  know  whether  you  feel  we  should 
continue  with  programs  we  have  in  title  I  or  w]iether  you  feel  you 
would  fare  better  under  the  so-called  special  revenue  sharing  pack- 
age. You  can  keep  that  in  n^ind  and  discuss  that  as  you  go  through. 

Dr.  Edwards.  Wc  have  summarized  our  remarks.  The  Council  of 
Exceptional  Children  is  an  organization  of  47,000  pei*sons  involved 
in  and  concernecl  about  the  education  of  the  liandicapped  and  gifted 
exceptional  children.  On  behalf  of  all  of  our  members,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, please  accept  our  appreciation  for  the  concern  and  efforts  dem- 
onstrated by  this  committee  over  the  years  for  exceptional  cJiildren. 
And  to  you  in  particular,  Mr,  Chairman,  may  we  extend  our  special 
thanks. 

The  handicapped  have  always  been  in  an  especially  vulnerable  sec- 
tion of  our  population^  easily  mislaid  in  the  constant  reevaluation  of 
programs  and  priorities,  unless  there  are  strong  voices  to  protect 
their  interests.  Throughout  your  stewardship  as  cllaii'man  of  this 
committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  been  a  vigilant  protector  of  the 
interests  of  handicapped  children.  They  and  we  are  in  your  debt, 
Mr,  Cliainnan,  and  may  I  add  as  a  personal  reflection  that  I  am 
bonox*ed  to  be  able  to  refer  to  you  as  a  Member  of  a  Congress  from 
our  matnal  home,  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky. 

The  Council  for,  Exceptional  Children  endorses  H[,E.  69,  a  bill  to 
extend  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  and  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Handicapped  Act.  While  all  of  the  programs  extended 
by  H,K,  69  have  been  beneficial  to  exceptional  and  other  children, 
for  the  sake  of  brevity  my  remakrs  will  be  limited  today  to  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Handicapped  Act  and  those  other  parts  of  the  ESEA, 
titles  I  and  III,  which  have  significant  impact  on  the  handicapped. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  aid  to  the  States  pro- 
gi'am,  tlie  State  grant  program  mider  part  B  of  title  VI.  It  has  been 
a  most  useful  catalyst  to  local  and  State  program  growth.  With  ap- 
propriation levels  for  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973  totaling  $37,5  mil- 
lion, this  program  has  stimulated  new  educational  opportunities  for 
an  encouraging  215,000  handicapped  children  in  1972  accorling  to 
figures  in  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  handicapped. 

The  effect  of  these  which  might  be  described  as  seed  monies  pro- 
vided under  part  B  should  not  be  underestimated.  In  Kentucky,  title 
VI-B  enabled  us  to  provide  much-needed  summer  programing  to 
some  handicapped  children  in  Kentucky,  In  the  last  several  years  we 
have  used  funds  to  support  projects  which  include  activities  or  pat- 
terns of  service  in  addition  to  or  distinct  from  the  typical  pattern  in 
the  State.  This  has  made  it  possible  to  improve  and  expand  our  pro- 
gram. 
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I  would  like  also  to  comment  on  the  special  target  programs  under 
part  C,  which  have  tremendous  impact  upon  our  total  effort  on  be- 
half of  exceptional  children.  For  instance,  the  10  regional  deaf-blind 
centers  coordinated  resources  and  services  for  approximately  1,700 
deaf -blind  children. 

As  you  know,  the  number  of-  deaf-blind  children  increased  dra- 
matically as  a  result  of  the  1964-65  rubella  epidemic. 

Chairman  Perkins,  Let  me  interrupt  for  a  question  here.  The 
way  that  we  have  provided  the  funds  for  the  exceptionally  handi- 
capped have  come  off  the  top  before  we  make  allocation  to  the 
States.  Have  you  ever  liad  any  problems  about  receiving  your  funds 
early? 

Dr.  Edwards.  You  moan  the  Public  Law  89-313? 
Chairman  Perkixs.  Yes. 

Dr.  Edwards.  No;  we  haven^t  Maj^  I  comment  a  little  bit  on  that. 
Chairman  Pericixs.  Yes. 

Dr.  Edwards.  Public  Law  89-313  lias  become  the  major  veliicle 
for  providing  education  to  handicapped  children  in  State-supported 
schools  and  institutions.  These  handicapped  children  represent  a 
fairly  stable  population.  In  comparison,  the  other  population  served 
under  title  I  of  ESEA  greatly  increases  each  year,  thus  decreasing 
the  per  capita  funds  available  under  Public  Law  89-313.  Realizing 
the  drastic  effect  of  proration  on  these  programs,  the  90th  Congress 
in  Public  Law  90-247  guaranteed  full  fundin<^  of  the  89-313  pro- 
grams. Without  this  provision  these  programs  for  children  in  State- 
supported-  schools  and  institutions  would  have  suffered  a  serious  set- 
back. 

While  facilities  received  an  average  of  $427.68  per  child  in  fiscal 
year  lOTS,  without  the  full  funding,  they  would  have  received  ap- 
proximately only  $342  per  child.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  cost 
of  educating  such  children  is  over  $2,000  per  child. 

The  congressional  commitment  has  enabled  the  institutions  to  plan 
ahead  and  hire  the  necessary  staff.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Council  for  Ex- 
ceptional Children  support  the  provisions  of  xLE.  6f>  and  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Handicapped  Act  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated. 

With  specific  reference  the  amendments  which  you  have  offered, 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  agree  with  the  majority  of  your  proposals,  but  we 
are  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  to  titie  I  placing  f undmg  for  handi- 
capped children  in  State-supported  schools  and  institutions  under  a 
new  part  B.  This  amendment  would  remove,  as  you  know,  the  provi- 
sion for  grants  to  handicapped  children  from  its  present  status  as  a 
part  of  the  basic  entitlement  for  all  ohilden  in  title  I. 

Chairman  Perkixs.  I  understand  you.  I  don't  know  how  we  got 
that  in  there.  It  was  never  intended  to  be  in  there  anyway. 

Dr.  Edwards.  Would  you  like  for  me  to  go  on  and  comment  on 
some  other  provisions?  Part  C  of  Title  "VT,  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act,  also  authorized  the  development  of  regional  re- 
source centere  to  assist  the  teachers  and  administrators  of  programs 
for  handicapped  childi*en  in  bringing  effective  educational  services 
to  the  entire  population. 

The  personnel  training,  Part  D  of  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act,  provides  for  the  training  of  personnel  for  the  education 
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of  the  handicapped.  Much  has  been  accomplished  under  the  autlior- 
ity  of  this  section  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  and  otlier  person- 
nel, but  perhaps  the  best  way  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  this 
Federal  program  would  be  to  cite  the  immence  unmet  need  in  the 
preparation  of  pevsonneh 

If  we  are  to  extend  quality  educational  services  to  all  handicapped 
cJiildren  under  the  current  teacher-student  ratios  we  must  have  an 
additional  245.000  teachers  for  school-age  children  and  60,000  for 
preschool  childreiu  That  is  notwithstanding  the  need  to  upgrade  and 
update  the  133,000  teachers  currently  in  services. 

In  Chicago  these  funds  supported  teacher  training  programs  at 
seven  colleges  and  universities.  At  the  State  level  we  were  able  to 
provide  traineeships  to  70  pei-sons,  12  from  the  Seventh  District. 
\Vith  a  rnovenient  to  provide  education  for  all  handicapped  children 
the  continuance  and  growth  of  this  program  is  imperative.  For  the 
sake  of  time  I  will  not  comment  on  the  research  or  media  services 
and  caption  film  provisions  other  than  to  say,  as  our  written  state- 
ment notes,  these  programs  have  been  highly  creative  and  have  con- 
tributed substantially  to  improving  our  delivery  systems  and  quality 
of  education  handicapped  children  are  receiving. 

Chairman  Perkiks.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  at  this  point. 

Counsel  tells  me  the  reason  the  amendment  was  offered  in  the  bill 
was  to  enable  the  Appropriations  Committee  to  appropriate  sepa- 
rately for  the  handicapped  instead  of  it  being  lumped  in  presently 
with  title  I.  I  presume  the  counsel  felt  that  title  I  would  not  be  cut 
back  as  much  if  the  handicapped  funds  came  under  a  separate  ap- 
propriation. Presently  in  the  law  we  give  the  handicapped  priority 
over  other  title  I  allocations.  Funds  are  allocated  for  the  handi- 
capped out  of  the  title  I  appropriation  before  we  allocate  the  re- 
mainder of  the  funds  to  the  States. 

You  are  wedded  more  or  less  to  the  present  setup  instead  of  sepa- 
rate funding  for  the  handicapped,  if  I  understand  you  correctly. 

Dr.  Edwards.  Iji  connection  with  this  section  of  title  I,  related  to 
State-supported  institutions,  yes. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Reading  your  statement  here,  Dr.  Edwards  I 
am  sure  you  realize  that  under  the  special  revenue  sharing  bill  sub- 
mitted last  year,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  the  same  this  year  from 
^vhat  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  the  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion could  shift  up  to  one-third  of  the  funds  meant  for  the  education 
of  the  handicapped  away  from  those  programs  use  them  for  buying 
audiovisual  equipment  or  for  hiring  more  employees  in  the  State  de- 
partment of  Education. 

Would  you  agree  with  that  approach  or  do  you  strongly  oppose 
it? 

Dr.  Edwards.  Of  course.  I  would  hope,  being  a  State  department 
person,  that  State  departments  would  not  do  that.  But  realistically 
speaking  

Chairman  Perkixs.  I  am  talking  realistically.  I  have  high  regard 
for  onv  State  de2:)artment  of  education  as  much  as  anybody  in  the  . 
country,  but  T  am  thinking  about  the  whole  country. 

Dr.  Edwards.  Of  course,  historical^  unless  any  agency  earmarks 
funds  for  the  education  of  the  handicapped,  they  suffer.  As  a  matter 
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of  fact,  the  section  of  title  I  Hiat  we  Iiave  been  discussiiig.  Public 
Law  8J>-313,  as  you  well  know,  was  brought  about  partly  because  of 
the  fact  that  a  very  insignificant  ]:>ortion  of  title  I  funds  at  that 
time  were  being  devoted  to  the  liandicapped.  The  same  was  also  true 
of  the  amendment  to  title  III  which  earmarlced  15  percent  of  the 
funds  for  the  handicapped. 

So  we  have  found  that  definitely  earmarking  has  resulted  in  more 
education  for  more  handicapped. 

Chairinan  Pkkktxs.  Let  me  compliment  you.  Dr.  Edwards,  I 
think  3'ou  are  doing  a  wonderful  job  in  Kentucky.  I  am  proud  that 
I  have  been  a  little  bit  responsible  over  a  period  of  years  tryin^^  to 
help  the  handicapped.  I  want  you  to  have  adequate  funds  and  all  of 
the  flexibility  that  is  necessary  to  continue  to  do  the  best  job  possible 
in  the  future.  I  am  skeptical  of  proposals  that  would  throw  a  mon- 
key wrench  into  smooth  operating  programs  like  yon  are  in  charge 
of  in  Frankfort.  We  are  going  to  do  the  best  we  can. 

You  have  been  very  helpful  to  the  committee.  Thank  you  for  your 
appearance  here  today. 

Mr.  Lehmax.  jMr.  Chairman,  could  I  aslc  a  question  ? 

Chairman  Perkxxs.  Yes,  ^Vlr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  Lehmax.  I  wonder  how  two  classes  of  exceptional  children 
arc  covered  in  the  act  and  liow  tlie  act  could  be  qualified  to  handle 
these  children.  One  is  the  gifted  child. 

In  our  o\n\  State  of  Florida  there  are  certain  categories  of  excep- 
tional child  care  that  apply  to  the  gifted  children.  I  would  like  to 
know  what  kinds  of  Federal  legislation  also  could  be  adjusted  to 
take  care  of  them,  because  so  many,  of  the  gifted  children  are  frus- 
trated in  normal  school  programs  and  do  become  more  frustrated,  if 
talented,  than  helped  by  the  conventional  public  school  programs. 

The  other  group  that  worries  me  is  the  homebound  child  that 
really  cannot  make  it  out  of  his  home  into  a  regular  school  environ- 
ment. '\^niat  do  you  think  we  can  do  at  the  Federal  level  to  better  as- 
sist these  children?  I  think  of  handicapped  children  as  having  cer- 
tain civil  riglits  that  they  are  not  getting  under  these  kinds  of 
programs.  "^Vliat  kind  of  civil  rights  approach  to  the  legislation 
should  be  provided  that  would  assure  that  handicapped  children 
were  getting  in  a  sense  their  judicial  rights  in  relation  to  public  edu- 
cation ? 

I  gave  you  three  fast  questions. 

Dr.  Edwards.  One,  first  of  all,  the  homebound  child,  of  course,  is 
included  in  the  provisions  of  title  YI  as  well  as  the  other  handicaps. 
In  fact,  in  Kentucky,  and  I  am  sure  in  other  states  like  Florida,  we 
have  some  interesting  projects  going  on  o^^er  trjnng  to  take  more 
services,  if  yon  will,  to  the  homebound  child  by  enabling  a  local 
school  district  to  purchase  a  mobile  van  which  can  be  used  to  take 
media  and  so  forth  to  the  child. 

LKiiiSiAX.  This  could  be  a  specific  program  at  the  Federal 
level  that  would  be  great  if  you  could  have  a  program  federally 
funded  for  a  mobile;  ^educational  van  for  exceptional  children  in  the 
home.  That  should  bo  fully  federally  funded. 

Dr.  Edwards.  That  would  be  great,  I  agree.  The  intellectually 
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gifted,  of  course,  the  Council  for  Exceptional  Cliildren  is  definitely 
on  record  as  favoring  Icfrislation  and  Federal  aid  for  the  gifted  as 
well  as  the  handicapped,  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  ^ret  your  third  ques- 
tion, 

]\lr.  Lkjimax,  Tlie  question  was  in  relation  to  whether  under  pres- 
.ent  legislation  the  handicapi>ed  child  is  really  having  his  civil  rights 
honored  by  the  Federal  programs  in  essence  to  where  the  Federal 
program  is  assured  that  each  child  is  getting  his  share? 

Dr.  EnwAuns.  Of  courst  tliere  are  many  lawsuits,  as  you  gentlemen 
well  know,  that  have  decided  in  favor  of  the  civil  rights  of  the 
handicapped,  that  local  and  State  agencies  must  provide  the  educa- 
tional services  for  these  children.  We  wwild  hopefully  see  increased 
Federal  appropriations  to  assist  the  States  and  local  school  districts 
to  do  this. 

Mr.  Lktimax.  If  you  could  write  me  a  couple  of  paragraphs  on 
that  as  to  what  we  could  do  to  help  the  gifted  and  homebound,  I 
would  like  to  receive  that.  Send  it  to  my  office  and  I  will  studj^  it. 

Dr.  Edwards.  All  right.  Mr.  Weintraub  would  like  to  make  a 
statement. 

Mr.  Weintraub.  We  have  made  available  to  the  committee  mem- 
bers a  yellow  document  which  provides  a  summary  of  all  of  the  liti- 
gation that  is  now  going  on  in  the  country.  There  are  approximately 
20  States  that  are  now  in  court  over  the  question  of  handicapped 
childr  'a's  right  to  an  education.  It  is  still  amazing  to  us  that  in  1973 
we  still  can  sa^''  of  the  7  million  handicapped  children,  6  million  of 
school  age,  that  only  approximately  40  percent  of  them  are  receiving 
special  education  assistance,  that  i  million  children  are  still  totally 
excluded  from  any  educational  opportunity  at  all,  and  we  are  sad- 
dened that  it  is  necessary  to  have  to  bring  this  kind  of  issue  to 
court,  but  in  some  wa^'-s  it  is  the  only  way  to  get  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  State  and  local  governments  to  come  to  grips  W'ith  the 
fact  that  children  should  have  a  right  to  an  education. 

Mr.  Leiimax.  Give  me  that  in  a  paragraph,  will  j^ou? 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Forsythe? 

Mr.  Forsytiik.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Qliairman. 

Thank  you.  Dr.  Edwards*  for  a  very  good  statement.  I  really 
don't  want  you  to  try  and  answer  this  here  because  I  am  sure  you 
have  not  had  time  to'look  at  it,  but  I  would  appreciate  if  you  could 
get  your  comments  on  the  Quie  bill  to  us. 

Dr.  Edwards.  We  will  ask  the  staff  to  do  that. 

Mr,  FoRsvTHE.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows :] 

The  Council  for  Exceptional  Children, 

May  21, 

Hon.  Carl  Perkins, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C, 

Dear  Conoeess^ian  Perkins  :  As  was  requested  of  us  during  The  Council  for 
Exceptional  Children  testimony  on  H.R.  69  before  your  committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  I  am  enclosing  our  comments  on  "A  Bill  to  Amend  Title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  to  provide  for  a  more  con- 
certed and  individualized  attack  on  educational  disadvantagi?  based  upon  assess- 
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ment  of  educational  proficiency,  and  other  purposes".  I  am  sorry  for  the  delay 
in  our  response,  but  we  wanted  to  review  the  bill  most  carefully. 
Sincerely, 

Frederick  J.  Weinteaub, 
Assistant  Executive  Director  for  Governmental  Relations. 
Views  of  The  Ck)uncil  for  Exceptional  Children  on  H.R.  5103— "A  bill 
to  amend  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  to  provide  for  a  more  concerted  and  individualized  attack  on 
educational  disadvantage  based  upon  assessments  of  educational 
proficiency,  and  other  purposes." 

The  Council  for  Exceptional  Children  supports  the  basic  concept  of  H.R.  5163 
to  link  federal  education  financial  support  monies  to  education,  in  txiis  instance 
Tit'.e  I  of  ESEA,  to  educational  achievement.  Despite  yea.rs  of  federal  assistance 
there  still  remains  in  almost  all  school  districts  throughout  the  country  children 
who  are  excluded  from  education,  children  who  fail  to  learn,  and  cnilureii  whose 
potential  is  never  challenged.  It  is  important  to  note  that  in  1973,  50%  of  tho  6 
million  handicapped  children  of  school  age  and  13%  of  the  gifted  children  of 
school  age  are  receiving  any  special  educational  assistance. 

These  realities  should  not  be  interpreted  as  implying  that  present  federal 
efforts  such  as  Title  I  have  been  a  failure.  The  reality  is  that  no  one  really  knows 
how  successful  or  unsuccessful  these  programs  have  been  in  improving  learning. 
The  only  measures  of  effectiveness  that  can  legitimately  be  used  presently  are 
quantitative,  such  as  how  many  programs  are  started,  how  many  teachers  are  " 
hired,  and  how  many  children  are  served.  Other  measures  such  as  group  achie:  8- 
ment  tests  tell  us  that  60%  of  the  children  in  a  particular  program  improved  2 
grade  levels  in  reading,  but  these  measures  do  not  reflect  concern  for  the  40% 
who  di<?n't  or  those  children  in  the  60%  who  were  capable  of  doing  better.  H.R. 
5163  prOviu2S  the  mechanism  for  focusing  on  the  learning  needs  of  the  individual 
child  rather  than  groups  of  children,  through  the  use  of  individualized  written 
educational  plans  setting  objectives,  procedures  for  achieving  the  objectives  and 
evaluation  criteria  and  procedures.  The  requirement  that  these  plans  be  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  the  schools,  the  parents  and  the  child  where  appropriate  is  con- 
sistent with  increasing  litigation  supporting  the  parental  right  to  participate 
in  educational  decision  making  regarding  their  children,  but  even  more  impor- 
tantlv  it  may  make  the  school  and  parents  a  united  force  to  help  children. 

For  these  leasons  The  Council  for  Exceptional  Children  supports  the  provi- 
sions in  HR.  5163  that  directs  funds  to  children's  learning  needs. 

Section  131(7)  established  priorities  for  expenditures  if  sufficient  funds  are 
not  available.  Three  priorities  are  given : 

(a)  children  who  are  most  severely  educationally  disadvkutaged 
(&)  school  attenaance  areas  having  the  behest  concentration  of  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  children  ^ 

(0)  age  groups  or  grade  levels  where  the  most  effective  results  may  be 
obtained 

In  addition,  the  Commissioner  is  required  to  assure  by  regulation  that  consid- 
eration is  given  to  the  most  severely  educationally  disadvantaged.  Tlie  Council 
believes  strongly  that  priority  should  solely  be  given  to  priority  (a)  "children 
who  are  most  severely  educationally  disadvantaged."  Priorities  (b)  and  (c) 
could  legitimately  be  qualifiers  or  subpriorities  under  priority  (a).  Experience 
with  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  and  other  federal  programs  has  demon- 
strated a  natural  propensty  for  programs  to  move  over  time  to  the  easiest  cases, 
where  turnover  is  greater,  and  statistics  more  impressive.  Unless  the  law  clearly 
places  priority  on  severity,  we  feel  that  "the  hard  to  reach,  and  hard  to  teach" 
will  not  receive  the  educational  opportunities  they  need. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  proposed  utilization  of  criterion  referenced  tests 
We  are  concerned  that  such  tests  may  have  two  biases.  First  they  assume  a  goal* 
of  normalcy,  that  is  that  a  child  is  doing  well  if  he  achieves  at  the  median  or 
above.  A  mentally  retarded  child  12  .vears  old  who  reads  at  thu-  second  grade 
level  may  be  achieving  up  to  his  ability,  but  would  be  considered  educationally 
disadvantaged  by  the  test.  A  gifted  child  12  years  old.  who  reads  at  the  sixth 
grade  level  would  not  be  considered  by  the  test  to  be  educationally  disadvantaged, 
but  in  terms  of  his  own  ability  would  certainly  be  so.  These  tests  mav  be  a  wav 
Of  determing  total  state  allocations.  ho'A-ever  we  believe  they  should  never  be  thl^ 
sole  criteria  for  determining  eligibihty.  Second,  there  is  gromng  concfn  among 
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professionals  and  minority  groups  that  many  intellgence  and  achevement  tests 
are  biased  to  many  subgroups  in  our  nation.  Increasingly  the  courts  have  been 
forced  to  step  in  and  stop  tlieir  usage.  Therefore,  if  criterion  referenced  tests 
are  to  be  used  tlie  law  should  require  that  they  not  be  the  sole  criteria  for  a 
child's  participation. 

H.  R.  51G3  as  noted  earlier  would  result  in  significant  change  in  the  present 
status  of  relationships  between  schools,  parents  and  children.  This  will  require 
the  re-education  of  many  school  personnel  in  order  to  make  such  change  more 
than  token.  Therefore,  we  suggest  that  provisions  be  made  for  the  iiiservice  train- 
ing of  such  persons  and  that  provisions  also  be  made  for  the  training  of  parents 
to  help  them  better  function  in  their  ne^v  roles. 

Please  be  assured  that  the  officers  and  staff  of  The  Council  for  Exceptional 
Children  will  be  available  to  you  to  assist  in  exploring  these  or  other  matters 
concerning  this  legislation. 

Cliairman  Pkrkins.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Edwards.  I  hope  to  see  you 
when  I  ^et  to  Frankfort  sometime.  Good  luck  to  you. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  E.  Clarke  Ross,  United  Cerebral  Palsy 
Associations,  Inc..  accompanied  by  Mr.  Margaret  Schilliiifr,  formeV 
executive  director  of  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association  of  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Without  objection  your  prepared  statement  will  be  inserted  in  the 
record.  You  can  proceed  in  any  manner  that  you  prefer. 
[Statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  E.  Clark  Ross,  Federal  Programs  Consultant, 
United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations,  Ikc. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  E.  Clarke  Ross,  Federal  Programs  Consultant  and 
Assistant  to  the  Washington  Representative  for  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associa- 
tions, Inc. 

I  am  pleased  to  introduce  to  you  our  prinary  witness,  Mrs.  Margaret  Schill- 
ing, UCPA  Consultant  in  Services  for  the  PiiysicaUy  Handicapped.  Mrs.  Schill- 
ing is  presently  involved  in  the  UCPA  Colla  borative  Infant  Program  as  a  site 
visit  team  member  and  advisory  committee  member.  She  is  the  retired  Execu- 
tive Director  of  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association  of  Detroit,  Inc.  and  has 
many  years. of  professional  experience  in  serving  the  handicapped. 

UCPA,  Inc.  appreciates  very  much  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  Gen- 
eral Subcommittee  on  Education  in  support  of  H.R.  69,  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Amendments  of  1973.  We,  of  course^  are  particularly  con- 
cemed  with  those  titles  of  the  act  that  offer  assistance  in  providing  educa- 
tional services  to  the  handicapped. 

United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations,  Inc.  have  long  been  involved  in  both 
providing  educational  services  and  advocating  increased  public  responsibility 
for  the  provision  of  such  services. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  has  given  the  states  a  boost 
in  intiating  and  expanding  educational  services  to  the  handicapped.  However, 
even  with  this  assistance,  not  all  of  the  handicapped,  and  especially  the  sub- 
stantially and  multiply  handicapped,  have  received  the  education  they  require. 
A  great  deal  remains  to  be  done.  ESEA  must  be  extended.  Its  need  will  con- 
tinue f^r  quite  a  few  years  to  come.  We  hope  that  this  subcommittee  will  give 
special  ttltention  to  the  needs  of  substantially  handicapped  children. 

UCPA  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

A  number  of  guiding  educational  principles  has  developed  over  the  years 
within  UCPA  as  professional,  parental,  and  consumer  opinion  has  matured  and 
combined.  Briefly  stated,  those  principles  include  : 

I.  Handicapped  children  have  the  ^same  needs  as  all  children,,  as  well  as 
some  that  are  uniquely  their  own.  Integration  with  non-handicapped  children, 
wherever  possible,  is  a  basic  concept  UCPA  operates  under. 

2.  Because  physically  handicapped  children  so  often  experience  difficulties  in 
making  direct  contact  with  their  environment,  the  environment  mast  be 
adapted  to  their  special  needs. 
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3.  The  education  of  multiply  handicapped  children  has  to  be  based  on  the 
•  combined  efforts  of  many  people :  teachers,  physicians,  psychologists,  tliera- 

pists,  social  workers,  aides,  and  mosrt  importantly,  parents. 

4.  The  comparison  through  standard  instrument  testing,  of  multiply  handit 
capped  children  with  non-handicapped  children  has  been  found  to  have  limited 
value.  Of  far  greater  value  is  the  measuring  of  the  progress  of  the  handi- 
capped  cltiild  as  he  matures,  taking  into  consideration  his  strengths  and~ 
weaknesses  and  the  developmental  patterns  common  ^o  all  children. 

5.  All  children  learn  from  day  one  and  handicapped^clijldren,  especially, 
need  early  intervention  programs. 

In  keeping  with  the  philosophy  underlining  tliese  principles,  UCPA  educa- 
tional programs  attempt  to  achieve  three  general  objectives. 

1.  To  develop  each  child's  potential  in  order  that  he  may  live  as  independent 
and  fulfilled  a  life  as  possible. 

2.  To  ameliorate  the  developmental  lag  created  by  slow  neuromotor  niatunf 
tion. 

3.  To  prepare  the  multiply  handicapped  child  for  academic  achievement  in  a 
program  as  much  like  those  offered  nonhandicapped  children  as  possible~^"^ 

In  working  toward  the  fulfillment  of  these  objectives,  JJCPA  educational  pro- 
grams emphasize  careful  observation,  individualized  programs,  small--cl asses, 
continuing  profe5':»ional  education,  and  increased  parental  involvement 

■-  UCPA  ENDORSEMENT  OF  BEH  PHILOSOPHY  AND  EFFORTS 

UCPA  believes  that  the  Bureau  for  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
(BEH)  has  played  a  very  dynamic  and  innovated  role  in  improving  both  qual- 
ity of  services  and  quantity  of  services  since  being  established  bv  PL  91-230  - 
in  1969.  ' 

UCPA  whoelheartedly  endorses  BEH's  goal  of  achieving  full  educational 
opportunity  for  all  handicapped  children  by  1980.  We  also  concur  witli  the 
statement  of  former  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  Sidney  F.  Marland,  Jr. : 

"The  right  of  a  handicapped  child  to  the  special  education  he  ueodK  is  as 
basic  to  him  as  is  the  right  of  any  other  youncjcitizen_to  an  appronriate  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools.  It  is  unjust  ;fofour  society  to  provide,  handi- 
capped children  with  anything  less  than  the  full  and  educational  opportunity 
they  need  to  reach  their  maximum  potential  and  attain  rewarding  satisfying 
lives.'* 

THE  NEED 

According  to  BEH  estimates,  at  least  10^  of  the  nation's  school  age  chil- 
dren (about  7  million  children)  are  suflSciently  handicapped  to  require  special 
education.  Of  these,  only  2.6  million  ire  presently  receiving  any  special  educa- 
tion services  at  all  and  many  of  these  are  in  private  programs. 

There  are  millions  of  children  in  the  United  States  who  are  currently  nonat- 
tenders.  Unless  a  child  has  some  means  for  entering  the  educational  systeui,  he 
is  largely  invisible.  In  a  nation  where  there  is  a  strong  belief  that  everynne 
goes  to  school  and  that  universal  education  is  taking  place,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  that  there  are  children  who  are  not  enrolled  i:^  the  educational  process. 
Almost  every  state  has  compulsory  school  attendance  laws  stating  that  parents 
do  not  have  the  right  to  deprive  their  children  of  an  education.  But  the  states 
themselves  deny  this  right.  Handicapped  children,  especially  the  substantially 
and  multiply  handicapi:ed,  are  denied  entrance  into  the  system.  Major  reasons 
given  by  states  are  (1)  cost  and  (2)  complexity  in  educating  such  children. 

Many  public  school  programs  that  offer  special  education : 
1-  Do  not  serve  the  multiply  and  severely  handicapped  child, 

2.  Are  inadequate  and/or  Inappropriate  for  many  of  the  handicapped 
children  now  being  served  by  them, 

3.  Are  not  realistically  goal  oriented, 

4.  Are  not  cost  effective. 

A  BEH  survey  .>r  15,000  school  districts  revealed  that  only  one-half  offered 
any  special  educational  programming.  The  majority  of  these  programs  were 
classes  only  for  the  educable  retarded  and  therapy  only  for  the  speech  and 
hearing  imparled.  Multiply  handicapped  children  are  either  being  served  in  pri- 
.  vate  programs  at  the  parent's  expense,  are  custodial  cases  in  public  institutions, 
or  are  neglected. 

ERIC 
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The  challenge  has  been  made  a  long  time  ago.  Public  schools  have  not  yet 
responded  to  totally  meet  this  challoiige.  Private  programs  cannot  satisfy  nil 
the  needs.  Resources  are  scarce.  Only  tlirough  a  system  of  public-private  coop- 
eration can  the  challenge  ever  be  met. 

UCPA  HAS  A  ROLE  TO  PLAT 

UCPA  came  into  existence  because  cerebral  palsied  individuals  with  .severe 
multiple  dysfunctions  were  being  written  off  and  denied  services.  We  have 
therefore  used  as  our  operating  definition  for  cerebral  palsy,  a  very  broail  one. 
Since  cerebral  palsy  usually  is  accompanied  with  one  or  more  other  handicaps, 
our  centers  tend  to  be  non-exclusionary  in  their  admissions.  We  are  therefore 
by  tradition  accustom  to  dealing  with  a  wide  spectrum  of  disabilities. 

With  the  zero  reject  mandate  of  the  coui-ts  in  state  after  state,  with  the 
non-categorical  ai^proach  ^or  human  services,  with  the  ti.*end  toward  main- 
streaming  and  integration  of  children  with  handicaps  into  programs  with  their 
peers  wherever  possible^  and  with  the  continuing  expansion  of  school  system 
contracts  with  community  agencies  to  serve  the  multiply  and  severely  handi- 
capped, UCPA,  as  an  experienced  professional  deliverer  of  education  services 
with  parental  and  consiuner  oversight,  has  a  major  role  to  play  in  the  ftitnre 
of  educating  the  handicapped. 

L  UCPA  Infant  Program 

One  of  the  most  successful  examples  of  public-private  cooperation  and  one  in 
which  we  are  extremely  proud — is  the  UCPA  National  Organized  Collaborative 
Project  to  Provide  Comprehensive  Services  to  Handicapped  Infants  and  their 
Families.  Inaugurated  in  July  1971,  the  program  is  now  funded  through  Part 
0  of  the  Education  of  tJie  Handicapped  Act  (Title  VI  of  the  .Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act).  (BEH  grant  number  (0-71-4402)..  The  program's 
original  funding  was  tlirough  PL  00-538,  the  Handicapped  Cliildren's  Early 
Education  Assistance  Act  which  ha.s  since  been  incorporated  into  Title  VI. 

The  UCPA  project  is  a  component  of  a  much  larger  network  of  projects 
funded  by  BEH  for  early  int<?rvention  into  the  care  of  handicapped  infants. 
The  network's  appropriation  is  $7.5  million  out  of  a  total  of  .$12  million 
autliorized.  We  are  thrilled  over  the  demonstrated  achievable  successes  of  both 
the  network  and  the  UCPA  project. 

Unlike  most  of  the  other  projects  funded  by  the  Handicapped  Children's 
Early  Education  Assistance  Act,  all  of  the  centers  utilized  in  the  cooperative 
project  have  their  own  basic  funding,  so  that  the  federal  dollar  acts  as  a  caia- 
lystic  dollar. 

UCPA's  first  year  project  chose  five  exemplary  centers — ^vith  diverse  finan- 
cial support,  representing  a  variety  of  geographic  areas,  estal  ;lied  policies  for 
selection  of  chiUlreji  to  he  served,  and  potentially  diiterent  ethnic  gronp.s.  Uni- 
versities, state  agencies,  and  private  agencies  were  all  selected.  Of  four 
geographic  areas,  one  serves  a  statewide  area  with  mixed  rural  and  urban  pop- 
ulation and  two  serve  metropolitan  areas. 

Each  center  had  its  own  delivery  system,  ranging  from  two  weeks  residen- 
tial care,  to  once  a  month  half-day  sessions  with  parents  and  therapists. 

Basic  principles  in  the  delivery  system,  it  was  agreed,  would  stress  the 
importance  of  helping  parents  to  cope  with  the  problems  involved  in  the  care 
of  handicapped  children,  by  increasing  the  parents  skills  and  knowledge,  and 
providing  a  pattern  of  management  which  took  cognizance  of  family  structure 
ana  strengthened  family  relationships.  Parent  involvement  was  present  in  all 
centers  and  as  a  result  most  parents  increased  their  skills  and  knowledge,  not 
only  iu  management  of  their  handicapped  children,  but  they  were  able  to 
transfer  this  knowledge  to  other  siblings  and  thus  provide  early  input  in  learn- 
ing for  them. 

(a)  B<isi€  Objectives  of  the  UCPA  Project. — ^A  number  of  major  objectives, 
all  realized,  were  attempted  by  the  UCPA  project.  They  included : 

1.  To  prepare  tested  models  reflecting  the  content  and  process  strategics  uti- 
lized in  the  cross-disciplinary  and  cross-modality  approach  in  developing  and 
implementing  the  infant  curriculum. 

2.  To  foster  trajisfer  of  atypical  infants  served  by  the  project  into  generic 
community  service  programs. 

3.  To  engender  public  support  for  extending  public  school  programs  for 
handicapped  children  to  sen'e  those  three  years  of  age  or  younger.  . 
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4.  To  foster  the  role  of  the  parents  as  primary  programmers  without  deleter- 
ious effect  on  the  lifestyle  of  the  family. 

5.  To  train  new  teams  by  means  of  familiarization  and  orientation,  develop- 
ment and  reproduction  of  training  materials  and  approaclies. 

(b)  Project  Centers. — The  UCPA  project  included  five  centers  scattered 
around  the  country : 

1.  Atypical  Infant  Development  Program,  Marin  County,  California. 

2.  University  Hospital  School,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

3.  UCPA  of  Greater  New  Orleans,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

4.  Meeting  Street  School,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

5.  UCLA  Infant  Program,  University  of  California  Medical  Center,  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

(c)  Target  Popidation. — In  the  intial  group  of  children  selected,  95%  were 
'^multiply  handicapped"— crippled,  deaf /blind,  educable  and  trainable  retarded, 
emotionally  disturbed.  Most  of  the  children  (92%)  were  under  two  years  of 
age. 

(d)  Major  Results. — Recent  findings  in  research  which  highlighted  (1)  that 
babies  learn  within  the  first  f,ays  of  life  and  (2)  that  most  learning  in  babies 
occur*^  through  the  neuro-ser'sory  and  neuro-motor  avenues  (touching,  seeing, 
feeding,  hearing,  and  relating)  and  that  disability  to  these  avenues  constitute 
substaiitial  obstacles  to  the  learning  process  motivated  UCPA  to  develop  and 
demonstrate  the  cross-disciplinary/cross-modality  approacli  in  developing  and 
implementing  the  infant  curriculum. 

The  cross-disciplinary/cross-modality  approach  is  a  method  of  delivering 
therapeutic  services  in  which  two  or  more  practitioners  representing  different 
professions  teach  each  other  their  professional  skills  so  that  one  of  them  can 
provide  the  several  therapeutic  services  on  approaches  needed.  Each  member  of 
the  team  retains  professional  (and  creditial)  accountability.  Tlie  method  can  be 
particularly  useful  when  an  individual  (e.g.  an  infant  or  young  child)  has 
multiple  disabilities  needing  several  different  procedures  or  services  but  cannot 
tolerate  excessive  or  inconsistent  handling  by  several  different  persons  and 
when  an  individual  with  multiple  handicaps  need  highly  integrated  therapeutic 
approaches  throughout  his  daily  activity  program.'  The  term  cross- 
disclplinary/cross-modality  is  used  because  different  disciplines  may  be  primar- 
ily concerned  with  different  modalities  while  tlie  individual  may  require  an 
integrated  program  utilizing  several  modalities. 

Research  has  demonstrated  the  importance'"  of  "attachment  behavor  of  babies 
with  their  parents.  As  such,  the  parents  play  a  crucial  role  as  the  primary 
programmer  in  th^  cross-disciplinary/cross-modality. 

STATISTICAL  RESULTS-CLIENT  FOLLOW-ALONQt 

-  67  project 

Item  '  UCPA  network 

L  Children  screened   305  3,790 

2.  Children  screened  who  need  help   277  (f) 

3.  Children  graduating  to  otner  prosrams  whirh  would  not  previously  accept  them   19  492 

A.  Children  placed  In  special  education  classes   42  425 

5.  Children  who  have  progressed  sufficiently  to  be  approved  for  enrollment  in  regular 

Nursery  schools,  kindergartens,  or  day  care  programs  for  the  coming  school  year..  20  521 

6.  Number  of  children  in  other  programs  provided  diagnostic  or  resource  assistance   10  1, 953 

7.  Parents  servsd   455  <2) 

8.  Staff  personnel  receiving  Inservice  training.   52  2, 796 

9.  Personnel  outside  the  program  trained  by  the  program   14  3, 953 

>  For  the  1st  year  of  operation,  1971-72. 
2  Not  available  by  BEH. 

Cost  factors — UCPA  project 

Matching  funds,  1971-72: 

UCPA.-.  $27,  300 

Local  centers   346,  750 

Federal    87,  000 

Total  (a4-b4-c)  _.  461;  050 

Average  cost  per  child  screened  who  required  specialized  help   1,  664 

Average  Federal  cost  per  child  screened  who  required  specialized  help   314 
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(li)  Replication  of  the  Projects. — Since  1971,  153  other  centers  serving  liaudi- 
cappefl  infants  liave  replicated  one  of  tlie  nio<lels  demonstrated  by  one  of  tlie 
C7  network  projects  in  its  entirety.  Eiglity-ono  otlier  developmental  centers  for 
infants  liave  replicated  in  part  tlie  models  demonstrated  by  some  of  tlie  07  net- 
work projects. 

During  1972,  45  agencies  already  serving  over  600  infants  liave  asked  UCPA 
for  training  in  tlie  cross-disciplinary/cross-modality  approach.  Tliis  includes 
requests  for  staft  training  workshops,  consultation,  inter/team  visitation,  and 
the  use  of  the  project's  site  visit  team.  These  programs  are  now  providing  pri- 
marily medical  services  to  these  600  infants. 

{\)  Provm  Success. — The  UCPA  Collaborative -Infant  Project  has  demon- 
strated what  desirable  effects  early  intervention  can  have  on  the  development 
of  severely  and  multiply  handicapped  infants.  The  cross-discip J i nary /cross- 
modality  approach  has  been  developed  and  proven  effective.  This  has  required 
little  federal  matching  monies. 

2.  UCPA  AfflUate  hivolvement 

Education  is  a  basic  service  offered  by  UCPA  affiliates  to  handicapped  chil- 
dren denied  entrance  into  the  public  school  system.  Attached  are  the  returns 
of  a  survey  by  the  UCPA  Washington  Office  indicating  tax  supported  funding 
of  UCPA  affihate  educational  services.  These  affiliates  are  providing  varied 
and  creative  services.  The  public  sector  is  providing  support  to  some  of  these 
affiliates.  This  is  one  reason  that  we  hope  the  titles  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  A':  which  authorize  support  for  the  handicapped  he 
extended. 

COST  FACTORS  RELATED  TO  IIArJDICAPPED  CHILDREN  IN  GENERAL 

Dr.  Edwin  W.  Martin,  Associate  Commissioner  of  BBH,  has  declared  that 
"Educating  the  handicapped  w^orks ;  we  are  not  wasting  our  time  or  our 
money."  UCPA  agrees  that  it  is  by  far  more  cost  effective  to  educate  and  train 
a  handicapped  person,  enabling  him  to  live  at  some  degree  of  independence 
and  contribute  to  society,  rather  than  receive  no  such  training  and  live  a  life 
of  dependence  in  an  institution.  The  important  concept  here  is  the  reductioyi  of 
dcp€7idency. 

1.  Cost  Factors  Relating  to  the  Handicapped  Population  in  General 
According  to  BFH  statistics,  the  minimum  cost  of  maintaing  a  handicapped 

child  within  an  institution  (custodial  care)  is  $4,000  per  year.  During  a  60 

year  lifespan  the  total  would  be  $240,000. 

The  State  of  Illinois  has  estimated  that  the  average  per  resident  cost  of 

maintaining  a  handicapped  child  within  a  rehabilitation  institution,  whereby 

he  receives  some  therapeutic  services,  is  $10,000  per  year  or  $600,000  during  a 

60  year  lifespan. 

A  BEH  study  of  children  served  under  model  projects  receiving  Early  Edu- 
cation Assistance  Act  funding,  reveals  some  interesting  evidence.  Seventy  per- 
cent of  the  children  who  were  judged  unable  to  participate  effectively  in  pre- 
school or  first  grade  programs  were  returned  to  public  schools.  The  median  cost 
for  each  child  served  came  to  $2,500  per  year.  The  costs  ranged  from  $500  to 
$10,000  per  child  per  year.  Even  if  10  years  of  special  education  were  required, 
it  would  cost  $25,000,  considerably  less  than  a  lifetime  of  institutional  living. 
Such  costs  for  educational  services  need  not  be  that  expensive.  It  is  estimated 
that  one-half  of  the  physically  handicapped  children  presently  in  special  educa- 
tion classes  remain  in  those  classes  for  non-educational  reasons,  such  as  ther- 
apy, socialization,  etc. 

ALTERNATIVES  TO  EDUCATION 

It  does  cost  a  considerable  amount  of  money  to  provide  educational  services 
to  severely  and  multiply  handicapped  children.  In  a  time  of  cutbacks  in  fed- 
eral funding  of  many  types  of  services,  the  question  will  be  asked — Is  it  worth 
the  cost  of  educating  severely  involved  people? 

The  answer  to  this  question  lies  in  an  examination  of  tae  alternatives.  One 
alternative  is  to  support  a  handicapped  person  by  tho  new  Title  VI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  the  rest  of  his  Iffe  at  a  minimum  of  $130  per  month. 
During  a  lifespan  of  60  years,  this  support  would  total  $171,600.  This  is  a  min- 
imum cost  to  the  public  sector  provided  the  individual  can  live  at  home  w^ith 
his  parents  or  relatives. 

Ann*"^er  alternative  is  institutionalization.  As  revealed  previously  this  is 
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quite  costly.  Income  maintenance  by  its^jlf  without  providing  developmental 
program  or  institutionalizational  providing  ouiy  custodial  care  Increases 
dependency.  Neither  promote  increased  independence.  Neither  will  assist  the 
handicapped  individual  to  e7er  make  a  contribution  to  society. 

A  third  alternative  is,  of  course,  something  people  shutter  at — euthanasia.  If 
you  deny  a  person  the  services  he  requires  to  develop  his  potential  and  if  you 
allow  him  to  remain  a  (]ei)endent  on  society,  this  alternative  is  euthanasia  of  a 
type — by  attrition.  Bedfast  care  in  a  back  ward  of  some  institution,  to  UCPA, 
is  no  alternative  at  all. 

UCPA  CONCERN  WITH  REVENUE  SHARING 

UCPA  has  some  reservations  concerning  the  Adminis.tration\s  proposal  to 
establish  special  educational  revenue  sharing  in  place  of  existing  grants  to 
states  for  education  of  the  handicapped.  Our  experience  in  the  past  has  clearly 
demonstrated  that  the  handicapped,  especially  the  severely  and  multiply  handi- 
capped, are  forgotten  and  neglected  in  broad  programs.  Without  earmarking 
and  visibility,  programs  for  handicapped  persons  just  are  not  developed.  We 
are  afraid  the  handicapped  will  get  left  out  if  special  educational  revenue 
sharing  is  enacted. 

CONCLUSION 

To  obtain  adequate  educational  services  for  all  handicapped  children  is  a 
goal  of  UCPA.  It  should  also  be  the  goal  and  responsibility  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. 

As  former  Governor  Robert  W.  Scott  of  North  Carolina  has  declared  : 
"The  time  is  overdue  to  re-examine  the  state  role  (and  federal  role)  regard- 
ing education  for  the  handicapped.  .  .  .  There  will  never  be  a  stronger  move- 
ment to  improve  programs  for  the  handicapped  unless  disinterested 
policy-makers  take  it  upon  themselves  to  support  the  cause.  It  is  certainly 
right.  And  the  time  is  now." 

Appendix — Returns  of  sample  indicating  funding  support  of  selected  UCPA  affiliate 


educational  programs 

UCPA  affiliates  surveyed  -   26 

UCPA  affilip-tes  respoi.ding   11 

Private  funding  supporting  UCPA  affiliate  educational  services 

surveyed  (1  affiliate  did  not  .^»apply  this  information)  $lj  07f^,  660 

Tax  supported  funding  supporting  UCPA  affiliate  educational  services 

surveyed     _     $718,  579 

Total  funding  supporting  UCPA  affiliate  educational  services 

surveyed-   $1,  792,  239 

Number  of  school-age  children  provided  educational  'services  in  the 

UCPA  affiliate  programs  surveyed   1,  410 

Nujnber  of  pre-school  children  provided  educational  ^services  in  the 

UCPA  affiliate  programs  surveyed  1  *  203 

Total  number  cf  children  provided  educational  services  in  UCPA 

affiliate  programs  surveyed     1,613  . 

Average  per  child  cost  of  educational  services  in  UCPA  affiliate 

programs  surveyed .  .   $1,111 

Average  tax-supported  dollar  per  child  cost  of  educational  services  in 
UCPA  affiliate  programs  surveyed   $50^ 


STATEMENT  OF  E.  CLARKE  ROSS,  UNITED  CEREBRAL  PALSY  ASSO- 
CIATIONS, INC.,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  MRS,  MARGARET  SCHILLING, 
FORMER  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  OF  UNITED  CEREBRAL  PALSY 
ASSOCIATION  OF  DETROIT,  MICH. 

Mr.  Koss.  My  name  is  Clarke  Ross.  I  am  Federal  program  consul- 
tant and  assistant  to  the  Washington  representative.  Onr  primary 
witness  today  is  Mrs.  Margaret  Schilling,  who  is  presently  working 
in  a  capacity  as  consultant  for  physically  handicapped  for  UCPA. 
She  is  former  executive  director  or  our  program  in  Detroit,  Mich., 
and  she  is  here  to  tell  you  about  an  infant  program  we  are  being 
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funded  for,  as  a  site  visit  team  member  and  advisory,  committee 
team  member. 

Since  the  Council  of  Exceptional  Children  addressed  itself  in  de- 
tail to  the  various  titles  of  the  ESEA  Act,  we  are  not  going  to  go 
into  that  in  our  oral  statement.  You  have  our  written  statement  and 
we  endorse  CEC's  statement.  In  our  written  statement  we  have  em- 
phasized three  areas,  one  of  which  is  the  neglect  of  the  education  of 
the  severally  and  multiply  handicapped  child,  and  in  many  cases 
this  is  the  honiebound  child  that  was  referred  to  earlier. 

Secondly,  in  this  connection  there  is  the  nonattenders.  There  are 
rnilHons  oif  children  in  the  country  who  are  in  homes  or  institutions 
or  private  facilities  who  do  not  attend  public  schools.  In  a  country 
that  believe  in  a  public  education  for  every  child,  this  is  a  serious 
crisis  that  must  be  addressed.  If  we  are  ever  going  to  meet  this  edu- 
cational challenge,  we  are  going  to  have  to  form  some  cooperative 
efforts  between  the  public  and  the  private  sector  and  this  is  a  role 
that  we  see  United  Cerebral  Palsy  and  other  health  agencies  who 
have  experience  in  working  with  State  departments  of  education. 

In  this  regard  Mrs.  Schilling  is  going  to  talked  about  a  program 
and  what  we  have  achieved  and  what  we  are  trying  to  get  out  of 
this  and  where  we  see  the  public  sector  come  in, 

Mrs.  SciiiLr.ixG.  I  am  sure  that  a  few  years  ago  it  would  have 
seemed  almost  improbable  to  talk  about  an  infant  program  in  terms 
of  education.  Yet  those  of  us  who  have  worked  in  the  field  and  you 
youi'self  are  well  aware  that  learning  begins  at  day  1  and  continues 
throughout  life.  For  some  period  of  time  United  Cerebral  Palsy  has 
been  concerned  with  those  children  who  reached  an  educational  age, 
but  were  not  prepared  to  come  into  the  educational  system  and  over 
the  years  I  have  worked  with  United  Cerebral  Palsy,  it  has  been  in- 
teresting to  see  our  own  programs  drop  in  age  levels  from  those  cour 
cerns  we  had  that  were  5  and  over  and  then  children  3  and  over  and 
now  those  children  1  day  of  age  and  older.  - 

As  part  of  a  project  chance  under  first  chance  network.  United 
Cevebral  Palsy  is  now  manning  a  program  which  has  a  very  formi- 
djible  title  of  trying  to  determine  what  are  the  learning  techniques 
for  infants,  'low  do  you  convey  these  to  other  profession:?  1  people, 
and  partici'Jarly  to  parents  of  the  handicapped  child  so  that  as  the 
youngster  begins  to  develop  some  skills  in  the  learning  area,  he  is 
better  prepared  to  approach  the  educational  system  in  a  more  for- 
malized way. 

Taking  as  the.  base  five  centers  who  were  equipped  to  deal  witlr 
handicapped  children  and  were  already  in  existence  so  that  they  did 
not  need  a  great  deal  of  Federal  funding,  as  a  matter  of  fact  about 
20  percent  more  money  with  the  already  ongoing  programs  during 
80  percent,  the  Federal  dollar  became  the  catalystic  ageiit  in  the  pro- 
grams for  the  infants.  The  centers  which  were  chosen  were  selected 
with  care  in  order  that  there  might  be  a  wide  variety  of  funding. 

Some  of  these  are  private,  some  public,  some  under  mental  health, 
some  under  cerebral  palsy,  and  others.  Also  that  they  might  serve  a 
wide  geographic  area,  one  from  New  Orleans,  one  in  Providence,  one 
on  the  west  coast  and  one  in  Iowa.  So  we  would  have  a  mix  of  both 
ethnic  groups  and  economic  grou^.s  and  also  from  those  who  served 
as  wide  an  area  as  Iowa,  the  whole  State,  and  as  small,  if  one  may 
call  it  as  small  an  area  as  New  Orleans  a  city.  Theref o?:^;, .  we  had  a 
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mix  of  people  who  were  going  to  get  tlic  service,  a  mix  of  the  area, 
and  a  mix  of  the  funding. 

And  tliese  fivo,  programs  also  Iiad  a  mix  in  the  delivery  system. 
Some  of  them  saw  tliese  infants  once  a  montli,  helped  the  mother 
understand  a  little  about  what  to  do,  and  sent  the  child  home.  It 
moved  all  the  way  from  that  up  to  residential  programs  in  Iowa 
where  the  baby  came  in  for  2  weeks  and  stayed,  the  parents  came 
and  picked  it  up  and  took  it  home.  Some  of  them  saw  the  infants  5 
days  a  week. 

But  in  each  instance  the  major  problem  was  how  can  you  help  the 
parents  of  this  handicapped  child  to  cope  better  with  his  handicap 
without  having  deleterious  effects  on  the  total  family? 

All  too  often  in  the  past  those  of  us  who  have  worked  with  handi- 
capped children  have  focused  so  much  attention  on  him  that  the 
family  structure  has  been  seriously  hampered.  Siblings  have  been 
jealous  of  the  attention  mother  gave,  husbands  have  been  jealous  of 
the  attention  mothers  gave  and  there  has  been  a  breakdown  in  the 
family  structure. 

Our  focus  was  how  can  we  help  these  parents  cope  more  ade- 
quately Wv.  iiout  a  deleterious  effect  upon  the  f  aiTiiiy  ? 

One  of  the  things  which  we  began  to  see  almost  immediately  was 
that  parents  of  handicapped  children,  particularly  those  with  a 
birth  handicap,  live  a  fairly  isolated  life  and  with  considerable  anxi- 
ety and  fear  as  to  what  to  do  with  this,  child.  The  opening  of  the  in- 
fant program  to  the  parents  of  tliese  3^oungsters  gave  them  some 
feeling  of  security,  somebody  to  lean  on,  and  somebody  to  go  to  for 
answers.  It  also  meant  that  those  of  us  dealing  with  this  child  had 
to  refocus  how  we  were  going  to  deliver  the  services  to  that  j^oung- 
ster. 

With  a  school-age  child  we  were  somewhat  departmentalized  in 
education  and  medical  core.  Here  was  a  baby  and  you  could  not 
have  15  people  handling  this  infant.  How  could  we  train  r:ie  person 
to  be  the  prime  family  person  to' whom  we  might  look?  Also  how 
might  we  shift  the  delivery  system  so  that  we  brought  fathers  into 
the  treatment  and  education  program  ? 

We  had  to  move  out  of  this  stereotype  8:30  to  4:30  kind  of  pro- 
graming and  began  to  recognize  that  many  of  these  had  to  be  deliv- 
ered in  the  evening  or  on  Saturday  morning,  and  this  has  been  a 
great  growth  for  many  of  our  ])rof essional  staff. 

The  infant  programs  have  also  been  concerned  with  how  ^:lo  you 
find  out  that  this  bab)^  is  really  learning,  what  kind  of  education  are 
you  putting  in  and  can  yon  so  devise  a  model  which  can  be  a  pro- 
gram which  can  be  packaged  and  delivered?  If  you  have  found  out 
in  Iowa  or  in  Providence  how  best  to  treat  this  child  that  has  a  seri- 
ous tongue  thrust  so  the  baby  may  feed  him  more  adequately  and  he 
may  begin  to  develop  babbling  which  ultimately  becomes  speech, 
how  can  you  package  that  either  in  tape,  either  in  written  material 
or  in  demonstration  projects  so  vliat  everybody  who  has  similar  chil- 
dren can  learn  how  to  do  this? 

Much  of  the  system  then  had  to  be  delivered  within  th'^,  home  and 
this  meant  that  many  of  our  staff,  were  having  to  become  familiar 
with  homebound  programs  because  t^e  baby  cannot  be  taken  out 
k)ng  distances  many  times  5  days  a  Msek  to  be  brought  into  the  cen- 
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So  wo  woro  concoriind  witli  tlio  pai'ont  involvtMiiont.  boiiifr  sui'C 
that  botli  parents  knew  what  wnf;  jroinir  on.  Wo  woro  suro  witli  a 
tostod  nioclol.  Wo  woi'o  who  concornod  also  with  tho  fnct  that  ooniniu- 
uilios  must  bocomo  awaro  tliat  this  is  a  lon^  service,  that  tlio  cliild 
whoin  you  j)ut  s:o  unich  time  and  cirovt  into  is  ultimaloly  comin^2: 
into  our  educational  system,  and  were  they  providing  services  so 
that  youngsters  liud  someplace  to  <xo  after  they  <rot  past  tlje  infant 
program?  How  could  you  in  the  last  analysis  bejiin  to  see  that  this 
was  more  than  just  the  five  centers? 

Wc  were  delujied  in  tlie  first  year  of  tlie  project  with  people  who 
heard  about  the  baby  or  infant  program  and  wanted  also  to  do  it 
and  yet  we  were  not  quite  ready  in  that  first  year  to  do  more  than 
just  disseminnte  infoi'niation. 

In  the  second  year  we  have  had  interesting  experiences  in  seeing 
spillover  into  other  communities  now  I'cady.  One  of  t}ieni  '  hi  your 
district.  sij\  the  very  interesting  program  in  Ashland,  K>.j  .  ^ch  is 
just  about  ready  to  get  ofT  the  ground. 

Chairman  Perkixs.  I  am  delighted. 

Mrs.  SciiTLLTXG.  They  have  a  good  preschool  program  '  be- 
ginning to  look  at  how  many  infants  tlicy  have  and  where  .  they 
move? 

Chairman  Pkrkixs.  We  hope  you  will  go  back  there  -ri'  v'i. w. 
that  area  again. 

Mrs.  ScirTLUXG.  Paducah,  Ky.  also  is  intrigued  wit?  i^lTerenl 
^J^ind  of  thing  for  infants  and  I  am  very  pleased  to  sec  di/^  ^lappv.t;. 
This  dissennnation  of  knowledge  is  happening  all  over  th  county;" 
and  I  found  it  in  my  home  city  of  Cadillac  and  I  am  sorry  Mr.  Leh- 
man has  gone,  because  he  has  two  in  his  district,  one  in  l)ad^- 
County  fti'.d  one  in  Lakeland  that  in  the  second  year  are  beginniii^i 
to  think  we  are  not  going  to  wait  until  the  child  is  three,  we  are  bo 
ginning  at  day  1  when  this  infant  starts  to  learn  and  we  are  going 
to  tell  people  how  he  does  learn. 

I  think  those  of  ns  who  worked  with  children  can  know  that  chil- 
dren can  control  tlieir  environment  by  being  fretful  and  w^e  need  to 
know  whj'  he  is  crying.  So  he  has  an  educational  process  beginnhig 
at  birth. 

Chairman  Perivixs.  That  was  a  very  good  statement. 
Mr.  Forsythe? 

Mi\  Forsythe.  I  will  say  just  that,  a  very  good  statement  and  a 
very,  very  interesting  statement  Thank  you  very  much. 

Cliairman  Perkix-s.  I  have  one  question.  You  mentioned  in  your 
prepared  testimony  ti^at  comparing  handicapped  and  nonhandi- 
capped  children  by  achievement  tests  was  not  fair  to  the  handi- 
capped cliild.  How  would  yon  feel  if  the  Congress  were  to  add  to 
the  emphasis  on  achievement  tests  by  amending  title  I  to  distribute 
all  of  the  funds  by  test  scores? 

Mrs.  ScHTLLixG.  I  think  there  are  some  valid  scores  for  handi- 
capped children  and  for  testing  them,  but  they  do  require  extremely 
skillful  people  and  people  who  biow  what  they  are  testing.  The 
valid  score  which  you  apply  to  the  child  who  can  speak  or  who  can 
use  his  hands  is  not  comparable  with  the  kinds  of  things  you  can  do 
with  seriously  involved  cerebral  palsy  ohildren,  but  there  are  scales 
^^-^  they  can  be  devised  and  I  would  hope  perha])s  funds  could  be 
1 1  p"mded  to  revalidate  some  of  the  nonverbal  skills  into  more  ade- 
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qnatc  tost  scores  wliich  could  be  dissoininated.  It  docs  reqniro  a  skin- 
fully  trained  ])sycholo<rist  to  devolo])  tost  scores. 

Chainnau  Pr.UKixs.  That  would  take  quite  u  few  years  to  develop. 

Mrs.  SciiiM.ixo.  It  is  a  long  way  down  the  road,  but  it  is  not  im- 
possible. 

Chairman  PeiuvINs.  Thank  you  very  much.  Wo  appreciate  your 
appearance  here  today. 

Our  next  witnesses  are  Mr.  David  Horowitz,  associate  supei'intend- 
ent  of  School  Services,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Fathei*  Panl  CiUTaUj 
assistant  superintendent  of  Arcliidiocesean  Public  Scliools,  and  Mrs. 
Marie  Schobert,  president  of  Home  and  School  Council. 

Without  objection,  your  prepared  statements  ^vill  be  inseited  in 
the  recoid. 

[The  prepared  statements  follow  :] 

Statement  of  David  A.  Horowitz,  Associate  SuPERINTENDE^'T  for 
School  Services,  Piiiladelpiiia,  Pa. 

I  am  David  A.  Horowitz,  Associate  Superintenfent  of  School  Services  of  tlie 
School  District  of  Philadelphia.  Our  school  population  of  289,000  is  comprised 
of  59.8%  Black,  2.8%  Spanish  surname,  and  37%  other. 

A  study  by  the  Fels  Institute  iu  1964  and  an  update  survey  in  1907  indi- 
cated that  Philadelphia  has  40%  of  the  disadvantaged  chUdren  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania. 

I  present  these  facts  for  two  reasons.  First,  to  give  you  an  indication  of 
what  the  ethnic  composition  and  educabUity  factors  of  our  school  population. 
And,  second,  to  provide  you  with  some  background  data  on  the  basic  needs  of 
our  students.  For  these,  and  other  reasons  to  follow,  I  wish  to  strongly 
endorse  HR  69  and  the  continuance  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edaco- 
tion  Act  (ESEA)  as  a  categorical  grant  program.  To  wit,  I  would  like  to 
share,  some  of  the  successes  th?.t  have  occuired  under  the  present  grant  pro- 
gram. 

As  a  result  of  ESEA  Title  III  grants  we'liave  been  able  to  create  and  put 
into  operation  Community  and  Magnet  Schools,  Career  Development  Programs, 
and  Volunteer  Training  Programs. 

Through  Title  II  funds  and  local  funding  our  school  libraries,  which  aver- 
aged one  book  per  child  in  196ot  now  average  seven  book«  per  child.  Thereby, 
expanding  the  educational  potential  of  each  child. 

The  Title  VII  Bilingual  Program,  "Let's  Be  Amigos,"  is  assisting  Spanish 
fiurnamed  kindergarten  cliildren  to  perform  as  well  as  Anglo  kindergarten  chil- 
.  dren^  and  the  first-graders  were  reading  at  national  norms.  In  Spanish,  all  •:itu- 
dents  tested  were  reading  17  percentile  points  higher  than  did  Spanish  speak- 
ing sutdents  of  1968. 

Under  Title  VIII,  we  have  developed  a  dropout  prevention  prograiu  (The 
Edison  Project)  whlch^  after  one  year,  has  a  dropout  rate  that  is  12.2%  lower 
than  the  host  school.  In  this  project,  the  average  daily  attendance  of  the  par- 
ticipants over  the  school  year  was  78.1%  as  compared  to  a  rate  of  58.7%  in 
some  other  schools. 

Future  historians  will  credit  Title  I  ESEA  as  the  turning  point  in  the  revi- 
talization  of  our  urban  schools.  Although  still  in  its  infancy,  Title  I  programs 
have  reversed  the  drastic  downward  achievement  trends  by.  enabling  target 
pupils  to  attain  and  maintain  improved  rates  of  educational  progress.  With 
each  succeeding  year,  experiences  gained  fi^om  the  program  are  enabling  school 
administrators  and  teachers  to  create  learning  environments  which  maximize 
each  target  child's  potential  for  success.  Thf  improved  conditions  created  by 
the  program  have  dramatically  improved  community  attitudes,  and  participa- 
tion in  the  schools  and  related  educational  activities. 

ESEA  Title  I  program  funds  have  also  opened  the  door  to"  many  new  oppor- 
tunities for  the  schools  and  teachers.  Target  schools  are  now  becoming  more 
productive.  Target  school  administrators  are  learning  how  to  better  deploy  their 
staff  and  material  resources  to  improve  pupil  achievement.  Teachers  in  the 
target  schools  are  hecomlng  more  effective  in  their  methods  of  diagnosis,  meth- 
Q    ids  of  individualization,  and  methods  of  classroom  management.  Collectively, 
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"these  changes  hare  given  Gvidence  to  a  series  of  successes  which  I  would  like 
to  present  at  this  time. 

1.  ONE  POSITIVE  EFFECT  OF  ESE.V  TJ.TLE  I  HAS  BEEX  TO  HALT  THE  DOW.\IIILL 
TKKXI)  IX  PUPIL  PKUFOUMANCK 

Over  the  past  five  years,  comprehensive  evaluations  of  the  progress  of  ESEA 
Title  I  cliiUlren  in  Philadelpliia  Iwive  been  undortaVon  on  a  system- wide  and 
project-by-project  basis.  The  roRults  of  the  system -wide  '^valuations  have  shown 
that  the  nesativo  rates. of  perfonnance  in  ronding  for  target  population  cliil- 
dren  have  been  halted,  and  in  their  place  we  find  consistently  positive  rates  of 
change.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  children  in  ESEA  Title  I  desig- 
nateti  schools  are  making  gain.s  in  reading  at  the  rate  of  0.7  grade  equivalents 
per  year.  Prior  to  compensatory  programs  reading  gains  were  made  at  the  rate 
of  0.4  grade  equivalents  per  year.  Thus  reading  achievement  has  increased  by 
75%  since  the  inception  of  Title  I. 

The  contributions  of  ESEA  Title  I  can  be  seen  even  more  dramatically  by 
examining  some  of  the  data  provided  by  individual  project-by-project  evalua- 
tions. 

Rcadinff  Skiils  Centers 

Evaluations  of  the  Reading  Skills  Center  project  have  shown  that  pupils 
with  the  most  serious  reading  problems  have  made  substantial  gains  in  read- 
ing achievemei:  :  whereas  non-participating  students  have  not.  The  project  goal 
of  ixt^provlng  reading  comprehension  at  an  average  rate  of  two  book  levels  per 
ye.ir  was  attained  by  47%  of  the  pupils  with  severe  reading  problems.  In  addi- 
tion, the  goal,  to  raise  80%  of  the  pupils'  phonics  skills  to  mastery  level  was 
achieved  over  a  three  year  period  (Figure  1  and  2). 

English  as  a  Second  Lnngiiage 

English  as  a  Second  Language  is  an  ESEA  Title  I  project  which  has  suc- 
cessfully improved  the  linguistic  capacity  of  native  Spanish-speaking  pupils. 
Participating  students  made  significantly  greater  gains  in  their  general  ability 
to  use  the  English  language.  Repeated  testing  on  an  instrument  to  measure  lin- 
guistic capacity  showed  that  the  average  student  increased  his  ability  by  25% 
or  11  scale  points. 

Pait^ed  Schools  Science  Project 

Tht  Paired  Schools  Science  Project  is  a  science  learning  experience  for 
sixth-graa^  children.  The  funds  provided  by  the  project  permit  these  children 
Jto  attend  morning  sessions  at  the  Franklin  Institute  on  seven-week  cycles. 
Evaluations  tor  the  past  five  years  have  found  the  paired-school  children 
scored  significantly  li'^her  than  matched  non-participating  students  with 
regard  to  science  acM^vement.  More  than  120  teachers  in  forty  schools  have 
been  involved  in  the  use  of  the  facilities  as  an  extension  of  their  classroom  as 
well  as  learning  new  Instructional  procedures. 

CatnprchensivG  Reading  Project  (K-12) 

Analyses  of  the  distribution  of  the  reading  ficores  of  children  participating 
in  the  Comprehensive  Reading  Project  (K'l.~l)  have  shown  that  the  project  has 
provided  services  which  have  tended  to  imnir/e  the  rates  of  reading  progress 
of  the  groups  and  have  helped  in  reversing  the  trends  toward  drastic  undera- 
chievement  in  target-area  schools.  From  this  comprehensive  analysis  of  pupil 
achievement  patterns,  it  seems  as  if  the  distribution  of  Title  I  funds  had  pro- 
vided for  program  comparability.  These  program  funds  have  provided  learning 
environments  which  foster  equal  opportunities  for  success  in  reading.  The  pres- 
ent system  of  allocation  seems  to  insure  that  4th-,  5th-,  and  6th-grade  children 
will  maintain  their  expected  levels  of  performance  in  reading  during  sivJ^c aid- 
ing school  years.  Therefore,  those  in  the  most-in-need  group  and  at  U  lowest 
perform,  ince  level  in^Philadelphia  are  expected  to  achieve  ^pattem.s  of  progress 
that  are  statistically  equivalent  to  those  made  by  the  least-ip-need  group  at 
the  highest  performance  levels, 

2.  A  SECOND  POSITIVE  EFFECT  OF  ESEA  TITLE  I  HAS  BEFIS'  TO  INVOLVE 
PAKENTS  IN  THE  EDUCATIONAL  PROCF.SS 

A  two-year  longitudinal  study  of  the  attitudes  and  perceptions  of  5,000  par- 
oj*"  of  Philadelphia  school  childrCii  was  conducted.  The  findings,  shown  in 
^y^.:e  3  of  the  study  showed  that  parents  of  Title  I  children  : 
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(1)  are  accurately  informed  about  school  affairs  (including  a  knowledge? 
about  the  ESEA  Title  I  projects  in  their  school). 

(2)  arc  active  participants  in  school  activities, 

(3)  have  positive  opinions  about  their  schools. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  these  levels  of  participation  and  attitudes  did  not 
exist  in  1965. 

3.  A  TXTIBD  POSITIVE  EFFECT  OF  ESEA  TITLE  I  HAS  BEEN  TO  DE^'ELOP  INFORMATIOX  FOK 
U.VDERSTAlfDiyO  PROJECT  OPERATION  AKD  PliOJECT  SUCCESS 

In  addition,  individual  project  scrutiny  is  supplying  management  with 
important  information  which  will  be  used  in  the  deployment  of  individual 
ESEA  Title  I  projects  as  n'ell  as  other  educational  projects.  It  has  been"  noted 
from  previous  years'  evaluation  that  some  Title  I  projects  tend  to  be  more 
effective  in  some  schools  than  in  others.  An  examination  of  these  data  indi- 
cates that  project  impact  is  dependent  upon  tht)  relationship  and  combined 
effect  of  the  operation  of  the  project  and  the  opeiation  of  the  scho-ol  to  which 
the  project  lias  been  allocated.  Tliercfore,  in  order  to  maximii,':?  the  project 
effectiveness,  school  characteristics  which  arc  comp'vtible  with  project  goals 
are  being  identified.  Once  this  is  completed,  projects  can  be  deployed  only  to 
those  schools  which  have  the  necessary  combination  of  factors  that  lead  to 
project  success. 

(a)  Title  I  program  funds  have  afforded  educators  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cover a  number  of  alternative  ways  to  improve  InstruoUon.  Through  the  vari- 
ety of  projects  developed  and  administered  through  c^^mpensatory  education, 
we  are  entering  a  new  era  where,  through  the  use  of  systematic  instructional 
evaluation  data,  we  can  apply  new  methods  or  techniques  for  deploying 
in.structional  strategies  and  prtictices.  . 

We  lift'>  found  that  ESEA  'iltle  I  projects  are  helping  us  to  deteri  Ine  what 
kinds  of  instructional  settings,  and  operational  factors  reiresent  those  condi- 
tions for  success  in  the  targ(;V  area.  For  example,  we  have  found  that  target 
children  with  severe  problems  are  most  productive  in  a  totally  individualized 
instructional  setting.  For  target  children  wlio  are  more  than  one  year  below 
the  national  percentile  in  reading,  we  have  found  that  semi-individualized 
(small -group)  instructional  settings  are  most  effective.  When  taught  in  tliese 
kinds  of  instructional  settings  it  was  found  that  the  rate  at  v?hich  target  chil- 
dren acquire  reading  skills  was  proportional  to  the  amount  of  time  (hours  per 
week)  spent  in  the  setting  (see  Figures  4  and  o). 

Teachers  in  ESEA  Title  I  schools  are  learning  how  to  refine  these  promising 
techniques  into  more  effective  teaching-learning  strategies.  They  are  learning 
how  to  allocate  their  in.structional  time  more  efficiently  and  how  to  use 
instructional  material  in  a  more  individualistic  manner.  Likewise,  they  are 
learning  how  to  diagnose  pupil  needs  more  accurately  and  expose  eacli^hild  to 
a  variety  of  experiences  that  maintain  his  motivation  to  Ici^rn. 

(b)  A  program^ wide  study  has  show-n  that  the  Title  i  tar^it  popr/kation  is 
7iot  a  hmwgeneous  group,  but  actually  four  subgioups  which  range  in  level  of 
achievements,  range  of  eduCitional  ard  environmental  needs,  and  rates  of  edu- 
cat^.onal  achievernent.  ^ 

As  is  showTQ  in  Table  1,  the  four  identified  groups  range  in  needs.  Each 
group  al.so  represents  a  different  proportion  of  the  population;  however,  about 
one-half  of  the  population  are  those  with  the  greatest  need  (47%").  The  table 
also  sliows  that  as  the  needs  of  the  subgroups  increase,  so  does  thr;  complexity 
of  tlu  planned  projects.  Correspondingly,  the  level  tf  program  funds  for  the 
groups  increa.se — where,  the  first  priority  or  rank  is  given  to  the  group  with 
tlie  greatest  need. 

Although  not  perfect  as  yet,  the  study  has  provided .  information  that  demon- 
strates that  where  j[/roper  alignments  exist  between  the  needs  of  the  target 
.subpopulat'ions  and  the  general  programmatic  thrusts. --the  rate  of  pupil  per- 
formance is  at  its  highest  level.  It  seem'^i  that  these  kinds  of  evaluative  infor- 
mation will  pf'^mit  the  placement  of  intervc-at^on  projects  in  a  fashion  that 
will  satisfy  ^f/ie  needs  of  the  target  populatiou  and  hasten  the  reality  of  a 
method  for  concentrating?  compensatory  resources. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  state  that  HK  69  must  passed  so  that  school  dis- 
tricts .such  as  ours  can  continue  to  implement  programming  for  disadvantaged 
children  where  only  real  iiope "  for  success  is  provided  by  the  additional 
resources  irjade  available  by  the  Elementary  and  Secondarjr  Education  Act. 
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CHILDREN'S  GRADE  IN  SCHOOL 

Fig,  2,    Comparison  between  the  reading  achievement  ranks 
of  Title  I  participants  and  non-participants  over  grades  3  to  6, 
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Fig.  1.    Compariscxa  in  the  rate  at  which  Title  I  participants 
attain  mastery  of  word-attack  skills  over  grades  4  to  6  irjclusive. 
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TABLE  I.-TARGET  POPULATION-DESCRIPTORS  0'  PROGRAM  COMPLEXITY 


Need  of 

Percent  of 

General  programmatic  thrust 

Planned 

Program  fund 

population 

population 

projects! 

level' 

Small  

13 

Enrichment,  self-avvareness,  vocational  aspi- 

1 

4 

ration. 

17 

Alternative  instructional  projects.. .   

2 

3 

High  

23 

3 

2 

47 

Remediation  practices  

4 

1 

1  Levels  of  complexity.  Rank  l=low,  4=high. 

2  Rank  l=hii{hest,4=Eow. 
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Fig»  3,    Percentage  of  Title  I  and  Hon  Title  I  parent- who  received  achool  information r  partlcl" 
pated  1.1  achool  activities,  and  reported  poaitive  opinion  about  their  schools. 
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Fig.  4.    Effects  of  pupil  diagnostic  and  placement  practices: 
comparisons  of  the  number  of  pupils  in  "more  individualized" 
instructional  projects  who  attained  norrcil  growth  in  reading 
achievement  over  the  school  year. 
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..  Pig.  5.    Effects  of  pupil  diagnostic  and  placement  practices: 
•Comp-v-isons  of  the  nuinber  of  pupils  in  the  "small  groups"  who 
attained  normal  growth  in  reading  achievement  over  the  school  year. 
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Statement  of  Mahie  Schobebt,  President,  Philadelphia  Home  axd 
School  Col'xch. 

I  am  JIaric  Schohovt.  President  of  the  Philadelphia  Home  and  School  Coun- 
cil, who  witli  its  240  member  Homo  aiul  School  Associations  represent  the  jjnr- 
onts  of  285,000  children  who  attend  tlie  Philadi4pliia  piil)lic  schools.  Approxi- 
mately one  half  of  those  children  are  eligible  to  receive  ESEA  Title  I 
programs.  Because  Philadelphia  Home  and  School  Council  is  vitally  inttn-ested 
in  and  concerned  for  the  education  of  all  children,  we  find  ourselves  involved 
with  many  activities  which  are  new  exi>eriences  for  us.  Speaking-  heforo  this 
prestigious  body  is  just  such  an  experience  and  I  thank  you  for  tlie  opportu- 
nity to  prt  sent  our  vio\v.s. 

In  an  '^fiort  to  show  the  importance  of  continuing  programs  for  our  children, 
I  would  MUg  to  address  myself  to  the  impact  these  programs,  in  particular 
ESEA  programs,  have  upon  the  life  of  a  child. 

There  is  no  question  that  educationally  deprived  children  briaeUt  throughout 
v.irious  stages  of  their  lives  from  the  many  ES.,'5A  programs  provided  by  Fed- 
eral funding.  At  the  outset,  early  childliood  edu»  itioij  programs  such  as  Heiad 
Start,  Get  Set  or  Follow  Through  help  build  fii.~\  foundations.  In  addition  to 
early  childhood  programs  such  as  these,  students  in  our  target  area  elementary 
schools  have  been  provided  the  opportunity  of  participating  in  basic  education 
programs  such  as  readhipt.  (CoiTiprehensive  District  Reading  program),  mathe- 
matics (Resource  Teachers  and  Special  Mathematics  projects),  language  arts 
(Staff  development). 

While  many  children  malce  use  of  the  books  and  materials  found  in  Instruc- 
tional  'Mate rials  Centers,  or  from  the  services  of  a  Library  Assistant  Kin- 
dergarten Aide,  some  children  will  require  the  spccir.l  help  offered  through  Bil- 
ingual Education  or  English  as  a  second  language,  funded  l)y  Title  I  and  ^*II 
respectively,  or  other  special  educational  programs  (Multiple  handicappotT. 
Institutions  for  neglected  and  delinquent  children,  etc.) 

Because  of  the  diversity  of  the  population  in  the  city,  children  attending  the 
urban  schools  represent  many  ethnic,  economic,  racial  and  religious  back- 
grounds and  therefore  often  present  the  need  for  alternative  and  motivational 
programs. 

Programs  snch  as  Youth  Serving  Youth  provide  opportui.ities  for  students  to 
give  service  to  otlier.s  while  they  are  also  receiving.  The  yo  :ng  adult  is  further 
.serviced  through  college  placement,  career  development,  or  teen- age  parent  pro- 
grams. 

Home  and  School  Counci!  as  a  volunteer  paient  organizatr^^^  whose  thrust 
has  always  been  the  involvement  of  parents  in  the  educatic  lair  children, 

appreciate  the  fact  that  many  of  these  federal  programs  have  i.  rental  involve* 
juent  built  into  them. 

Home  and  School  Council  as  part  of  the-  ad^hoc  committee  helped  in  the 
selection  process  of  the  ESEA  TifV  I  Parents  Council.  AVhile  serving  for  one 
year  as  an  Alternate  representative  on  the  Parents  Council,  I  participated  in 
training  sessions,  and  program  observations,  served  as  chaiirman  of  the  Dissemi- 
nation committee  and  chairman  of  the  By-laws  committee.  At  this  time  six 
members  of  the  Home  and  School  Counul  are  serving  on  the  Parents  Council 
with  the  Parent  Council's  Vice  Chairman  sening  as  tlio  Title  I  liason  to  Home 
and  School  Council. 

No  doubt  there  are  static. tics  that  would  show  the  impact  many  of  the  pro- 
grams have  had  upon  children.  As  parents,  however,  we  ean  measure  the  suc- 
ce.ss  of  a  program  or  service  a^  ^e  witness  the  growth  and  development  of  our 
children. 

We  would  hope  that  .rou  w.  ^r^'^d  not  only  maintain  the  present  programs,  but 
increase  and  extend  them  to  all  eligible  children. 

Philadelphia  Home  and  School  Council  has  been  diligently  pressing  for  finan- 
cial help  at  the  City  and  State  level.  We  recogni?^^  the  bu.rdens  placed  npon 
the  big  cities  with  their  diminishing  tax  base  which  nc  longer  adequately  meet 
the  financial  needs  of  our  urban  schools. 

92  million  dollars  in  Revenue  Sharing  money  was  turned  ove.i'  to  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Philadelphia  had  hopes  of  receiving  part  of  this  money  as  new  money. 
Instead  the  Revenue  Sharing  money  was  used  to  pay  the  Philadelphia  School 
District  money  already  owed  to  it.  If  Revenue  Sharing  becomes  the  way 
monies  are  distributed,  then  we  would  XLTgQ  that  a  committee,  including  Home 
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and  school  parents.  established  to  see  that  priorities  are  developed  and  met 
wi^ii  adequate  fuiulinp. 

The  Fodernl  Government,  whieh  collects  64 7^=  of  all  tax  revenues:  pays  for 
onl3*  7^r  of  tho  cost  of  oduoation. 

For  too  long  federal  progrnnis  for  education  have  not  been  fully  funded 
which  has  added  to  the  burdens  of  the  bifc  cities.  If  these  funds  are  taken 
away,  tlie  school  cliildron  of  those  cities  will  face  even  more  disastrous  prob- 
lems. While  we  must  continue  to  look  to  provide  programs  for  the  ESEA 'child 
we  must  also  look  to  tho  needs  of  all  children.  (ESEA  children  must  come 
from  low  income  f:iniilies.  but  just  because  th(^v  come  from  low  income  fami- 
lies does  not  mean  they  are  educationally  c  vrived). 

It  is  cheaper  by  far  to  pay  '/or  an  adequi  -le  educational  system,  than  to  pay 
for  increases  in  crime,  vrelfnre  rolls  and  xiuemploynient. 

To  quote  Congressman  Ell  berg:  ''The  best  possible  education  is  not  a  privi- 
lege— it  is  the  riglit  of  every  child". 

Cliairniaii  Pekkixs.  Coii^rossiiiaii  Eilbor^jf  wns  here  earlior  this 
morning  and  inade  a  statemont  bofon^  vou  a'-T'ived  to  introduco  \'oii. 
Ho  rcgrotted  that  he  liad  to  loavo. 

STATEMENTS  OF  PANEL  CONSISTING  OF  DAVID  HOROmTZ,  ASSO- 
CIATE SUPERINTENDENT  EOK  SCHOOL  SERVICES,  PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PA.;  FATHER  PAUL  CURRAN,  ASSISTANT  SUPF^RIN- 
TENDENT  OF  ARCHDIOCESEAN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  PHILADELx.  A 
PA.;  MARIE .  SCHOBERT,  PRESIDENT  O^'  HOME  AND  SCHOOL 
COUNCIL,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.;  TiHOMAS  C.  ROSKA,  EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR,  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS;  AND  WALLACE  DENT,  CHAIR- 
MAN, TITLE  I  PARENTS  ADVISORY  COUNCIL,  PHILADELrHIA, 
PA. 

Mr.  Horowitz.  Witli  your  indiilsfeuce,  I  would  like  to  present  the 
members  of  the  Philadelphia  Coalition.  Starting  at  iny  left  we  have 
Mr.  Wallace  Dent,  who  appeared  before  you**  committee  yesterday, 
who  is  the  chairnian  of  the  Title  I  Parents  i^^dvisory  Counc::!  for  the 
city  of  Philadelphia. 

ilrs.  i\Iarie  Scliobert,  president  of  Home  and  School  Council,  rep- 
resenting approximately  300,000  parents  in  the  city.  Father  Paul 
Cnri'an,  who  is  assistant  superintendent  of  schools  for  Archdiocesean 
o"  Pliilade]])hia,  with  whom  I  am,  in  efToct,  the  liaison  person  be- 
tween the  Philadelphia  public  schools  and  the  Biocesean  schools  of 
Phildelphia.  And,  ilr,  Thomas  Rosica  to  my  right,  executive  direc- 
tor of  Federal  programs  for  the  &ihool  district  of  Philadelphia. 

Father  Currax.  M'r.  Chairman  and  committee  members,  my  name 
is  Fath'^r  Paul  Curran,  and  I  am  assistant  superintendent  for  the 
schools  of  the  Archdiocese  of  the  city» 

Olir  schools  serve  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  the  four  surround- 
ing suburban  and  rural  counties.  Witliin  this  area,  we  administer 
275  elemtntai-y  and  31  secondary  schools,  enrolling  207,000  students. 

Of  tins  number  of  students^  i20,000  attend  school  within  the  city 
of  Phiidaelphia.  Almost  15  percent  of  these  city  students  are  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups,  and  20  percent  of  them  ai-e  not  Catholic. 

Let  me  begin  thanking  yon  for  the  opportunity  to  share  with 
yoii  today  cur  experience  with  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act.  It  is  a  particular  h<>nor  to  appear  before  you  in  the  com- 
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pany  of  our  friends  and  coworkers  from  Philadelphia,  Yon  have 
heard  testimony  from  nonpublic  school  representatives  from  other 
parts  of  the  countiy  who  have  been  disappointed  in  thoiv  participa- 
tion in  this  law, 

Jt  is  a  pleasnre  to  tell  you  that  the  intent  of  Congress  lias  been  re- 
alized in  Philadelpliia — educn.tionally  deprived  children  in  non- 
public schools  are  being  served.  You  cannot  legislate  mutual  concern 
and  ^ood  will,  and  that  is  at  the  heart  of  our  success, 

Philadephia's  history  of  cooperation  among  all  schools  in  a  wide 
range  of  activities  and  concerns  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  excel- 
lent effects  of  this  law  in  our  area.  But  it  is  this  law  itself  which 
uniquely  has  made  that  cooperation  work  for  children.  For  that  the 
Congress  has  a  right  to  be  proud,  and  we  thank  you. 

Yet  I  would  suggest  that  vigorous  congressional  insistence  on 
equitability  and  on  consultation  in  planning,  implementing,  and 
evaluating  programs  can  foster  sucli  cooperation,  even  in  situation.s 
that  are  not  promising,  Such  consultation  can  be  achieved  bj-  spell- 
ing out  formal  procedures  requiring  that  non-public  school  repre- 
sentatives verify  in  writing  that  they  wore  part  of  the  planning  and 
evaluating  process,  and  that,  in  fact,  non-public  schoolchildren  did 
receive  a  fair  share  of  benefits, 

I  would  note  in  this  connection  that  the  State  Advisory  Council 
for  title  III  of  this  law  has  proven  useful  in  Pennsylvania";  similar 
coiuicils  for  title  T  would  seem. desirable. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  pass  from  the  par-  'cular  situation  of 
non-public  schools  to  the  general  impact  oi  this  law  on  children, 
wherever  they  attend  school.  First  of  all,  wh.\t  about  title  I?  It  is 
popular  among^  some  commentators  to  claim  that  this  law  failed  to 
root  out  educational  failures  across  this  li?;nd. 

My  reaction  is  quite  simple:  Yes,  title  I. has  failed  to  solve  all  the 
problems.  I  suppose  none  of  us  fully  realized  the  sizt  of  the  task 
jind  the  resources  that  would  have  to  be  devoted  to  this  War  Against 
Ignorance, 

I  recall  listening  to  testimony  in  1965  when  this  title  was  :first  pro- 
posed, and  I  am  sure  none  of  us  foresaw  the  road.  Furtheriw^rc,  as  I 
understand  it,  title  I  has  never  been  fully  funded  according  to  the 
original  perception  of  the  Congress  regarding  the  need. 

Starting  with  this  basic  hnndicap,  we  have  also  had  to  contend 
with  the  characteristic  oy  our  national  temperament  which  leads  us 
to  think  that  somehow  we  can  quickly  find  the  formula  for  easy  so- 
lutions of  complex  problems.  Let  me  deal  briefly  with  my  own  reac- 
tion to  some  of  the  solutions  now  being  proposed, 

1,  "Concentrate  on  a  small  number  of  students."  In  its  most  ex- 
treme form,  the  premise  here  seems  to  be  that  if  you  have  not  solved* 
.    the  problem  completely,  then  put  twice  the  money  on  half  the 
children,  and  if  that  does  not  work,  put  four  times  the  amount  on 
one-fourth  the  number  of  qualifying  children ;  and  so  on. 

Tile  National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Education  of  Disadvan- 
taged^ Children  has  clearly  indicated  the  danger  of  spreading  re- 
sources too  thin.  But  one  error  should  not  beget  the  opposite  .ex-~ 
treme. 

Thus,    1    would    suggest    the    following    notions    for  your 
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consideration:  A. child  needs  what  he  needs.  Then-  is  no  magic 
amount  of  moiioy  wliicl)  will  solve  every  fliild'S  huiidicaps.  Clearly 
the  greater  the  handicap,  the  greater  the  amonnt  of  service  that 
child  should  receive,  but  tliis  does  not  automatically  result,  in  doing 
nothing  at  all  for  many  other  children. 

•  Some  children  are  not  yet  critically  disadvantaged,  and  limited 
anioinits  of  service  can  represent  a  critical  intervention  at  the  riglit 
time  to  prevent  rather  than  I'emedy  educational  failure.  The  "ei- 
thcr-or"  mentality  means  that  some  children  will  get  nothing  when 
their  teachers  judge  that  a  little  help  would  go  a  long  way, 

2.  "Concentrnte  only  on  those  who  are  falling  behind  the  most." 
This  is  a  formula  which  penalizes  success.  I  have  been  told  that  a 
non-public  school  in  Plarlem  has  been  dropped  from  title  I  service 
because  the  children  are  doing  too  well. 

Come  back  in  3  years — 3  years  with  service— and  this  school  may 
again  qualify.  Too  bad  about  the  damage  done  in  the  meantime* 
Here  tlie  Congress  could  help  by  rewarding  rather  than  penalizing 
success. 

Chairmani  Perkixs.  At  this  point  I  would  ask  "^'ou  if  th',^  same 
thing  would  not  happen  under  the  Quie  proposal,  teat  scoring  tor  al- 
location of  funds? 

Father  Currax.  Yes,  unless  there  was  some  provision  in  that  leg- 
islation to  give  incentive  grants  for  schools  that  succeeded  in  bring*- 
ing  children  closer  to  level. 

Chairman  Perkixs.  There  is  no  provision  in  tb:  bill. 

Fatlier  Ctjrrax.  Tlien  I  tliiuk  there  is  a  scM^ions  j^roblem  there  in 
that  event,  because  I  see  the  danger  of  saying  that  if  you  succeed, 
you  lose  out.  I  do  think  that  what  will  happen  is  that  children  who 
are  beginning  to  progress  and  are  then  denied  service,  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  after  a  while,  they  begin  to  fall  back  and  they  begin 
to  requalify. 

That  is  a  very  wasteful  way  to  approach  educational  improvement 
of  our  children. 

3.  "Concentrate  only  on  the  very  young."  Prudence  does  sugger 
tliat  the  chances  of  success  and  of  pirr.yenting  harm  are  greatest  dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  a  child's  life.  But  agahi,  the  "either-or"  men- 
tality would  inhibit  any  effort  of  the  Congress  or  of  local  schools  to 
prevent  a  lost  generation  of  educationally  uon-fnnctioning  children. 

Let  me  stop  there  and  simply  repeat  my  belief  that  there  are  no 
easy  ans\yers,  and  that  while  we  must  be  intolerant  of  waste  and 
root  out  ill-conceived  progx-ams,  we  must  recognize  how  much  good 
has  '  aen  done  and  see  that  the  tide  has  begun  to  turn, 
^  Without  attempting  to  make  any  false  generalizations,  I  would 
like  you  to  know  about  one  school  in  which  the  educationally  disad- 
vantaged c\ildi-en  began  tc  receive  help  und  title  I  about  a  year 
and  a  half  ago. 

Those  children  have  not  complete  ly  caught  up,  but  the  children  m 
one  third  grade  with  many  educationally  handicapped  children 
made  almost  2  years  of  progress  in  1  year^  and  the  fourth  graders 
jumped  a  year  and  4  months  in  reading.  In  another  school  located  m 
the  midst  of  great  poverty,  a  concerted  attack  has  been  made,  wnth 
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the  help  of  title  I  service,  to  zero  in  on  tlie  reading  needs  of  the 
chiklren. 

There  arc  fiiihires.  to  be  sure:  but  I  am  proud  to  report  that  the 
average  child  in  tlie  fifth,  sixth,  and- seventh  grade — the  period  when 
failure  becomes  so  obvious — is  now  reading  as  well  as  or  better  tlnui 
the  national  avei-agc  for  his  or  her  age. 

Sometimes,  as  the  poet  said,  "We  are  only  undefeated  because  -we 
have  gone  on  trying."  Too  many  chiklren  are  still  not  keeping  pac**: 
yet  slowly  but  sni-ely,  children  learn  more,  not  loss,  each  year.  We 
dare  not  give  up  trying. 

As  one  public  school  administrator  put  it  to  me,  "Everybody  knows 
what  we  have  failed  to  cui*e  through  title  I,  but  nobodj'  knows  how* 
mucli  we  have  prevented.'' 

^  In  summary,  I  Avould  urge  the  retention  of  title  I,  adequate  fund- 
ing for  it,  and  sufficient  flexibility  left  at  the  local  level  to  get  the 
job  done.  My  colleague,  Sister  Mary  Arthur,  IHM,  spoke  to  you 
some  weeks  ago  about  title  II.  Let  me  support  veiiemently  her  con- 
viction that  title  II  has  been  most  productive,  and  that  now  is  not 
the  time  to  let  the  task  so  well  begmi  be  abandoned. 

We  have  tried  to  lielp  ourselves,  but  the  task  is  large.  And  here  as 
elst^vherc,  yon  have  planted  a  seed  of  hope  for  tliose  who  are  stiaig- 
gling  to  develop  the  minds  and  hopes  of  children  who  need  and  de- 
serve so  much.  It  is  not  eno»:<j'h  even  to  let  this  title  endure  as  it  is; 
it  has  been  sc>  helpful  that  is  funding  ought  to  be  increased. 

I  am  privileged  to  serve  on  the  State  i>dvisory  council  for  title 
III,  and  so  from  personal  experience  at  the  local  and  statewide  level 
have  seen  this  title  achieve  \vorthwhile  objectives.  Yet  I  am  not 
blind  to  the  fact  that  this  title  does  not  have  many  friends. 

I  can  only  suggest  that  any  law  which  encourages  taking  chances 
to  achieve  worthwhile  change  will  have  its  share  of  failures.  The 
Nation  which  ventured  to  explore  space  must  also  explore  ways  to 
unlock  the  learning  potential  of  its  children,  the  trustees  of  the  fu- 
ture. 

For  the  Congress  to  insist  on  a  clearer  focus  and  more  precise 
priorities  would  be  appropriate,  but  to  close  the  door  on  the  think- 
ing that  motivated  this  title  would  be  unfortunate.- 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  . make  a  brief  cominent  on  title  VII  of  this 
law.  The  need  to  help  children  whose  dominant  language  is  not 
English  hus  a  special  call  on  all  of  us,  and  we  are  trying, for  our 
part  to  respond  to  that  call. 

The  amount  of  support,  found  in  this  title  is  inadequate  to  meet 
this  need,  and  the  utilization  of  title  I  funds  for  this  purpose  still 
does  not  respond  to  the  fact  that  some  of  these  children  live  outside 
the  target  area.  Indeed,  it  is  too  bad  that  many  educationally  disad- 
-  vantaged  children  do  not  qualify  for  help  because  of  an  accident  of 
geography,  j,^^ 

In  tummary,  I  want  to  add  my  support  to  the  v/ords  of.  those  here 
with  me.  This  law^  has  done  much  good ;  we  urge  you  to  continue  it. 
This  Nation  has  many  pressing  priorities.  The  children  whose  case 
we  urge  have  a  special  pj«ce  in  that  list,  for  they  call  out  to  the 
great  heart  and  abiding  sense  of  justice  of  our  people. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much  for  au  eloquent  state- 
Tiient.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Superintendent, 
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Mr.  IIoROWir/.  Mr.  Chuirman,  Conirro.somcii,  and  counsel,  I  would 
only  underscore  wliat  liiis  been  oflrred  by  the  testimony  of  Father 
Curnui  and  go  on  from  tlioi*c  with  some  very  specific  inforniatioa  re- 
jLrardin;^  l)ro^frains  th:it  liavc  been  oj)erating  iji  the  city  of  PhiJadel- 
pliia,  both  for  the  public  a:id  for  the  parochial  schools. 

I  am  David  Horowitz,  associate  superintendent  for  scliool  services. 
Our  public  school  population  in  Philadelphia  is  289,000  comprised 
of  GO  pcrceiit  blaclc,  3  percent  Spanish  surname,  and  37  percent 
otiier. 

.  Within  this  population  we  have  a  large  nnmber  of  both  economi- 
cally and  edu'-atioually  disadvantaged  children,  A  st\idy  tluit  was 
mwdc  by  tlie  rels  In.stilntc  of  Local  and  State  Government  in  1964- 
revealed  tlie  fact  tliat  more  than  40  percent  of  tlv^  educationally  dis- 
advantaged children  in  the  entire  State  of  Peraisylvania  were  en- 
'olled  in  the  ])ublic  schools  of  Philadelphia. 

And  an  update  of  that  same  stncly  done  in  19  i7  verified  thnt,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  brought  the  figure  close?*  to  45  percent.  are 
faced  in  Philadelphia,  as  many  other  large  cities  are  facedvwith  the 
cycle  of  poverty  and  all  of  its  attendant  ills  resulting  ii:  high  rates 
of  juvenile  dclnu]nency,  poor  housiiigj  iiutritiorial  problems,  family 
dislocation  problems,  and  you  know  these  as  well  as  we  do. 

I  present  these  facts  for  two  reasons.  First  of  all  to  indicate  what 
the  etlmic  composition  of  our  school  enrollment  is  and  the  educabil- 
ity  -^actors  of  our  school  populations.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  J 
wish  to  strongly  endorse  House.  Bill  69  and  the  coi.tiz'^nancc  of  the 
Elnicntary  und  Secondary  Education  Act  as  a  categorical  grant  pi'o- 
gram. 

I  therefore  would  like  to  nhare  with  you  and  members  of  your 
committee  some  of  the  successes  that  have  occurred  under  the  pres- 
ent grant  program.  As  a  result  of  Title  III  of  ESEA  we  have  been 
able  to  create  and  put  in  operation  a  mnnbcr  of  community  and 
nnignefc  schoolsj  career  development  programs  and  volunteer  training 
pi'ograms. 

^  Wc  presently  have  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  nioi-e  then  0,000 
\*ohinteei*s  who  assist  in  \'arious  ways  the  instructional  programs 
throughout  the  citv  of  Phildaelphia!  Through  title  fl  funds  and 
local  funding,  our  h,cliool  libraries,  which  in  1965  had  the  dismal  rec- 
ord of  an  average  of  one  book  per  child  on  roll  in  school  libraries, 
have  been  brought  up  to  the  figure  of  about  yeven  books  per  child. 

That  is  still  below  the  national  standardj  but  certainly  700  percent 
better  than  it  was  back  in  1965.  Tlie  Title  YII  Bilmgual  program, 
the  prograni  we  call  the  Let's  Be  Amigos,  is  a  program  for  children 
in  kindergarten  through  grade  This  has  done  great  good  for 
hundreds  of  Spanish  surnamed  children. 

It  hns  j-aised  their  ability  to  use  the  Engii!?h  language.  It  has 
given  them  a  respect  for  tlieir  own  language,  and  their  own  culture. 
It  has  enabled  them  to  pror.eed  and  to  learn  how.  to  read  better  than 
they  could  have  done  without  the  benefits  of  this  prograni. 

Under  title  VIII,  we  have  a  dropout  i^rcvention  program  attached 
to  a  high  school  in  our  city  located  in  one  of  the  poorest  sections  of 
the  qity,  and  reflecting  all  of  the  possible  negativ,e  effects  of  urban 
life  on  the  school  population.  Because  of  this  program,  wc,  have  been 
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able  to  i-ediice  tl»  j  dronpout  nitn  for  those  iii<rh  school  cliildirn  l)y 
nhout  l;3  percent.  We  have  boon  able  to  rnhi'.  tlie  utt(M\ilan(x»  vale  to- 
78  percent  ns  coniparvd  witli  less  than  00  percent  ns  an  nttiMulanee 
rate  for  the  school  from  wliieh  ihese  students  have  come.  1  believe 
and  believe  stron<i^Iy  thnt  future  historians  will  credit  ES15A  as  tlie 
turninj?  poi^^t  in  the  revitaliztition  of  our  nvban  schools. 

AlUiOUgh  btill  in  its  infancy,  title  1  programs,  and  T  winit  to  em- 
l>hasizc  thi-  next  fact,  have  reversed  the  drastic  'doAviuvard  uchievc- 
niejit  trends  by  enabling  target  schools,  ns  \ve  term  them,  to  uttnin 
and  maintain  imi)roved  rates  of  educational  progress. 

Wc  have  data  to  suppoi't  what  I  am  saying  here. 

Chairman  Pkrktxs.  Mr.  Superintendent,  I  sometimes  shudder  to 
think  w!uit  nuiy  have  happened  during  all  the  turmoil  iji  19GS.  and 
1^)70  in  our  school  systems,  but  for  the  titie  I  programs. 

Do  you  agree  with  me? 

Mr.  Horowht;.  Sir,  I  would  not  only  agree  witWj'oii,  but  T  would 
ventuiy  to  the  following.  Number  one,.  tJiat  the  puolic  school  system 
of  Philadelphia  would  luive  gone  dov.^ji  the  draur  completely  and 
utter  chaos  would  have  been  created  iji  the  total  communities  of 
Philadelphia. 

I  believe  that^and  believe  it  strongly.  We  haA'-e  been  able  through 
educational  additives  and  advantages  to  more  than  100,000  children 
and  in  the  participation  of  thousaiids  of  parents  who  hn.vc  learnri 
to  understand  and  support  what  the  school  is  dohig.  to  really  oihit 
'That  otherwise  might  have  happeneed  in  the- big  city  and  the  big 
city  was  a  tinderbox,  a  powder  keg  as  a  mat>er  of  fact. 

I  would  support  completely  w^hat  you  have  said,  sir. 

ESEA  title  I  programs  have  opened  the  door  to  many  new  oppor- 
tunities for  schools  and  for  children.  They  have  learned  tr  be  more 
productive.  Administrators  have  learned  to  use  their  personnel  in 
better  ways  and  to  deploy  their  services  in  ways  that  have  been  more 
productive. 

They  have  learned  to  diagnose  and  pay  more  attention  to  the  indi- 
vidual needs  of  children.  They  have  learned  to  experiment  and  to 
try  other  means  of  meeting  the  problems,  tlie  very  difficult  problems 
that  are  faced  in  most  of  our  city  schools. 

One  of  the  positive  effects,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  has  been  to 
halt  the  downward  trend  of  pupil  performance.  This  is  especially 
true  in  the  basic  skills  of  reading  and  in  arithmetic-  We  have  found 
tliat  prior  to  the  use  of  and  the  infusion  of  title  I  money,  that  our 
reading  scores'  and  reading,  of  course,  is  the  major  educational  prob- 
lem in  all  of  the  big  urban  centers,  the  reading'  scores  kept  slipping 
and  going  downward  year  after  j^ear,  and  pupils  in  many  of  our 
schools  were  making  on  the  average  of  about  two-fifths  of  a  year's 
progress. 

Chairman  Perkixs.  Right  at  that  point,  if  we  shifted  to  the  so- 
called  Qnie  approach,  going  on  a  test  scores  basis,  and  the  funds 
were  jerked  out  from  under  themi,  what  would  happen  to  those  chil- 
dren whose  reading  scores  were  going  up  ?  ' 

Mr.  HoiiowiTz.  I  would  like  to  give  you  an  illustration,  if  I  may^ 
Congressman.  It  is  my  firm  beHef  that  for  the  poor  children  in  Phil- 
adelphia, there  has  to  be  continued  sup^^)ort  through  their  educa- 
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tional  experieju  e.  If  any  tiine,  when  they  begin  to  show  progress, 
you  witlidraw  the  props,  those  children  are  going  to  slide  bade. 

I  think  the  strongest  evidence  for  that  has  been  tlie  evaluation  and 
research  that  was  done  on  the  Headstart  program  which  showed 
very  clearly  that  once  the  additional  supports  of  various  kinds  were 
withdrawn  and  the  children  entered  into  the  mainstream  they  began 
to  slip  back. 

We  have  in  Philadelphia  what  we  call  the  Follow-Through  pro- 
gram which  has  picked  up  tlie  Get  Set  program,  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram, and  carry  those  children  into  kindergarten,  gr?des  1,  2,  and  3. 

We  have  solidified  evidence  to  show  that  with  the  continuation  of 
the  various  kinds  of  support  given  to  these  children,  that  they  ai*e 
doing  far  better  than  any  otiier  comparable  group  of  children  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia, 

Again,  to  say  it  and  say  it  very  briefly,  I  believe  for  poor  children 
who  come  to  us  with  a  great  many  disadvantages,  support-s  must  be 
continued  throughout  tlieir  school  careers.  To  pull  it  back  at  any 
point  means  you  areJaking  a  strong  risk  and  it  is  almost  a  certainty 
that  they  are  going" to  back  slide  again. 

Chairman  Perkixs,  One  further  question  in  regard  to  allocation 
of  money.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  the  formula  that  ve  used  in 
1065,  whicli  is  the  outmoded  census  data,  a  proper  and  equitable  ap- 
proach in  distributing  funds  on  the  income  levels  where  we  can  fol- 
low the  census  tract  as  wg  liave  been  doing  in  title  I? 

Mr.  HonowxTz.  Congressman,  I  would  say  that  I  do  not  think  it  is 
the  perfect  formula,  and  I  do  not  Icnow  what  could  be  the  perfect' 
formula,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  best  one  that  I  know  off  and  that  I 
have  analj'^zed  to  date. 

Chairman  Perkins.  All  right.  Thank  you. 

Mr,  HoROwrra.  I  started  to  say  that  the  average  increase  in 
achievement  among  children  in  a  great  many  of  our  schools,  schools 
that  arc  now  benefiting  under  title  I  in  reading,  in  the  basic  skill  of 
reading,  was  about  two-fifths  of  a  year  within  a  year's  time. 

We  have  found  now,  and  we  have  evidence  to  demonstrate  this, 
that  tliey  are  showing  gains  of  about  seven-tenths  of  a  year.  That 
takes  a  lot  of  doing  and  it  is  diie  to  a  lot  of  concentrated  work,  new 
.services,  new  materials,  the  training  of  staff,  and  everything  else 
tluit  goes  into  the  upgrading  of  '^^  part  of  the  school  cim'iculum  that 
needed  atteiition  and  continue  to  need  attention  in  our  city. 

We  have  found  that  in  a  reading,  skills  program  which  is  partially 
funded  by  title  I  and  also  has  other  sources  of  funding,  that  47  per- 
cent of  tlie  children  in  this  program,  about  6,&00  children,  prog- 
ressed at  two  book  levels  per  year,  which  is  very  unusual  and  very 
atypical  as  compared  with  other  children  who  have  not  benefited 
from  this  kind  of  opportunity  and  service. 

"English  As  a  Second  Language"  is  another  one  of  the  stars  in 
our  crowii  for  the  use  of  title  I  money  In  Philadelphia.  We  have 
now  about  8,000  children  in  our  public  schools  in  Philadelphia  with 
Spanish  surnames. 

A  great  many  of  them  come  to  us  with  eitlier.no  facility  in  the 
English  language  or  a  very  weak  facility,  in  the  English  language, 
and  we  have  used  title  I  money  to  give  them  extra  attention  to  meet 
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'■beir  needs  to  deal  with  the  problems  they  have,  to  make  them  feel 
secure  in  the  public  school  situation.  Thej^  h^ive  progressed  much 
better  than  they  othermse  could  have  progressed. 

We  liave  at  the  present  time  a  comprehensive  reading  program 
that  ranges  from  kindergarten  to  grade  12  v  our  school  using  mon- 
ies from  title  I,  money  from  the  operating  b  idget  of  the  school  sys- 
tem, and  here  again,  there  has  been  a  noticea  le  and  a  fairly  signifir 
cant  upturn  in  results  since  we  have  been  concentrating  on  this 
particular  part  of  the  school  cuii'iculum. 

A  very  positive  figure  that  I  iiave  alluded  to  has  boen  the  involve- 
ment of  parents  in  the  educational  process.  We  have  a  2-year  longi- 
tudinal sainpling  study  of  about  5,000  parents  whose  children  are 
benefiting  from  various  title  I  programs. 

We  have  found  that  these  parents  are  more  actively  infonned.  They 
ire  by  far  more  suppoitive  of  what  the  school  is  trying  to  do,  and  have 
much  more  positive  attitudes  about  tlie  schools  which  we  believe  is  a 
decided  plus  in  the  way  their  own  children  regard  the  sciiools,  and 
reg<arding  the  educationaJ^services  of  the  schools. 

A  third  very  positive  eSect  of  ESEA  title  1  has  been  to  develop 
information  for  understanding  how  the  projects  opiirate,  and  also  to 
inform  the  parents  of  children  directly  involved  and  tlie  general  pub- 
lic as  to  what  is  happening  in  title  I. 

Project  scrutiny  is  supplying  infonnation  that  is  ^•el•y  helpful  in 
im^^roving  instruction.  They  have  done  this  at  a  better  rate,  and  can 
be  far  more  creative  than  was  the  situntioji  prior  to  1965, 
'  We  .have  found  that  dilferent  children,  it  is  not  a  novel  thing,  but 
we  ha\'e  been  able  to  apply  the  knowledge  that  w'e  already  have,  that 
different  children  learn  in-  different  ways.  Some  learn  in  tutoring 
situations;  some  in  small  group  situations;  some  with  one  kind  of 
material,  and  some  witli  another  kind  of  material. 

All  of  this  kind  of  flexibility  and  the  ability  to  do  these  kind  of 
things  have  been  made  possible  for  us  because  of  title  L  I  would  say 
again,  as  Father  Curran  has  said  to. you,  we  do  not  have  the  final 
nor  the  total  answer,  and  we  are  not  here  to  tell  you  that  we  have  a 
great  success  story,  but  wo  are  here  to  tell  you  in  very  positive  ternis 
that  title  I  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  approximately  140,000  chil- 
dren in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  both  public  and  parochial  sci>ool 
children. 

We  dread  to  think  of  what  might  have  happened  in  thece  past  6 
or  7  years  witliout  the  support.  And  therefore,  in  conclusion.  Con- 
gressman Perkhis,  I  would  like  to  state  to  you  veiy,  very  positively 
that  H.R..  69  must  be  passed  so  that  school  districts,  such  as  ours, 
can  continue  to  implement  programing  for  disadvantaged  children 
where  only  real  hope  for  success  is  provided  by  the  additional  re- 
sources that  have  been  made,  and  we  hope  will  continue  to  be  made 
to  us  through  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

Chairman  Perkins.  If  we  were  to  delay  this  authorization  until 
next  year,  what  would  be  the  impact  upon  the  schools  of  the  country 
wdiore  tliey  are  presently  receiving  title  I  monye? 

Mr.  Horowitz.  I  think  the  impact  would  be  disastrous,  and  condi- 
tions created  would  be  chaotic.  I  have  stated  this  before  our  own  De- 
partment of  Education  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Cliaivman  Pkrkixs.  Do  yon  luive  another  witaiess. 

Mr.  Horowitz,  Yes,  yivs,  Marie  Schobert,  president  of  our  Phila- 
delphia Home  ftnd  School  Coinicih 

Chairnum  Perkixs,  We  are  delighted  to  hear  from  you. 

Mrs.  ScHonKRT.  Thank  you,  I  appreicate  very;  much  the 
opportunity  to  join  Avith  the  administratoi-s.  I  am  speaking  not  as  an 
administrator,  Imt  as  a  parent  of  children  who  have  attended  the 
public  schools  of  Philadeljphia, 

Tod:iy  I  am  here  spenkmg  as  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Home 
and  School  Council,  With  our  240  member  home  and  school  associa- 
tion, we  represent  the  parents  of  the  285,000  children  who  attend  the 
Pliiladolphia  public  schools. 

Ai^pi'oxiinately  one-half  of  those  children  are  eligible  to  receive 
ESEA  title  I  programs.  Because  Home  and  School  Council  is  vi- 
tally jntero3tefl  in  and  concerned  for  the  education  of  all  children, 
we  find  ourselves  involved  in  many  activities  and  speaking  before 
this  prestigious  body  is  jubt  ancither  one  of  those  few  and  wonderful 
experiences  for  us. 

T- mentioned  the  fact  that  I  have  children  who  attended  the  Phila- 
delpliia  public  schools.  They  attended  a  title  I  school,  I  have  seen 
the  dilfenmcc  i]i  the  services  and  in  the  materials  available  to  that 
school  and  to  the  children  from  the  time  my  daughter  attended  that 
school  until  my  son  entered  that  school. 

In  onr  efFoi't  to  show  the  importance  of  continuing  programs  for 
our  children,  I  would  like  to  address  myself  to  the  impact  these  pro- 
grams and  in  paiticular  ESE.:V  programs  have  upon  the  life  of  a 
child. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  educationally  deprived  children  ben- 
efit through  various  stages  of  their  life  from  the  many  ESEA  pro- 
grams provided  by  Federal  funding.  At  the  outset,  early  childhood 
education  programs  such  as  Head  Start  and  Get  Set  or  Follow 
Through  help  build  foundations. 

In  addition  to  early  childhood  progi-ams  such  as  these,  the  stu- 
dents in  our  target  area  elementary  schools  have  been  provided  the 
opportunity  of  participating  in  basic  education  programs  such  as 
reading,  and  Mw  Horowitz  did  describe  to  your  their  district  read- 
ing programs. 

In  mathematics,  we  have  resource  teachers  and  Home  and  School 
Council  has  been  involved  with  both  early  childhood  networks  anfl 
mathematics  departments  in  preparing  a  booklet  which  we  will  be 
sending  o\iU  and  working  with  parents  of  the  very  young  children, 
involving  them  at  the  very  early  age  of  3  through  5  in  the  education 
of  their  children. 

Referring  to  the  language  aits,  I  think  of  the  learning  centei*s 
where  we  concentrate  our  efforts  upon  the  children  who  have  prob- 
lems and  more  particularly  to  the  summer  program,  the  LAEC, 
where  we  have  the  camp  experience  as  well  as  the  learning  experi- 
ence foi'  the  cliildren. 

While  many  children  make  use  of  the  books  and  materials  that  are 
found  in  the  instructional  material  centers,  I  have  to  stop  here  and 
think  back  to  the  time  when  our  school  had  a  very,  very  few  books 
O  pon  the  shelves  in  our  school  library* 
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One  of  the  yearly  projects  that  the  home  and  school  association 
^ould  undertake  would  be  to  purchase  books  to  help  supplement 
wliat  was  tliere.  We  would  also  prepare  the  books  for  the  shelves,  so 
they  would  be  useful  and  available  to  the  students. 

We  also  v'ould  service  the  library.  Title  I  has  provided  these  addi- 
tional much  needed  books.  The^  have  provided  services  in  instruc- 
-tional  materials  centers.  Our  children  also  benefit  from  the  services 
of  the  librarj'  assistani;  or  kindergarten  aides  and  some  children  re- 
quire special  help  offered  through  bilingual  education  or  English  as 
a  second  language. 

I  liave  had  the  oppoitunity  to  observe  some  of  the  bilingual  pro- 
grams and  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  observations  that  I  saw. 
Tlie  cinldren  in  their  small  group  working  with  that  particular 
teaclier,  it  was  obvious  that  a  wann  relationship  had  developed. 

Tlic  comfort  with  which  they  worked  together  again  was  obvious, 
]y]\^s  the  out  and  out  faiowledge  that  they  were  gaining,  the  identifi- 
cation of  objects  which  then  progressed  into  the  ability  to  read. 

Tliose  programs  are  funded  through  title  I  and  title  VII  respec- 
tively. There  are  other  special  education  programs  which  particular 
eliildren  use  aiid  those  are  the  multiple  handicapped,  the  institutions 
for  neglected  and  delinquent  children,  and  so  on. 

Because  of  the  diversity  of  the  population  in  the  city,  children  at- 
tending the  urban  schools  represent  many,  ethnic,  economic,  racial 
and  religious  backgrounds,  and  therefore,  often  present  a  need  for 
alternative  programs  and  motivational  programs. 

Along  these  lines,  I  had  the  ojjportunity  to  spend  2  days  with  the 
teachers  and  the  staff  dealing  with  the  affective  education  program 
wliicli  is  a  title  I  program.  To  see  these  teachei^  very  much  concerned 
about  the  students  with  whom  they  are  working,  the  urban  children, 
looking  to  themselves,  looking  to  the  duldren,  working  together  as 
groups,  working  together  and  applying  the  tecliniques  that  they 
learned  on  that  weekend  session  to  their  classes  was  very  impressive 
to  me. 

I  appreciated  the  opportunity  to  involve  myself  in  that  program 
as  well.  The  program  siKh  as  youth  serving  youth  provided  oppor- 
tunities to  students  to  giv^e  service  to  others  while  they  are  also  re- 
ceiviiig,  and  they  are  further  serviced  through  college  placement,  ca- 
reer de^^elopment  or  teenage-parent  programs. 

Home  and  School  Council  is  a  volunteer  parent's  organization 
whose  thrust  has  been  involvement  of  parents  m  the  education  of  the 
children,  and  we  appreciate  the  fact  that  many  programs  have  par- 
ental involveinent  built  into  them. 

^^Iiile  serving  for  1  year  as  alternate  representative  on  the  par- 
ents' council,  I  participated  in  training  sessions  and  also  the  pro- 
gram observations  that  I  mentioned,  and  I  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Dissemination  Committee,  and  I  must  say  that  the  observations  that 
we  wei^e  able  to  participate  in  wore  helpful  in  disseminating  infor- 
mation and  talking  with  parents  one-to-one  or  in  group  meetings. 

I  also  served  as  chairman  of  the  Bylaws  Committee,  for  the  par- 
ents' coimcil.  At  this  time,  six  members  of  Home  and  School  Council 
are  serving  on  the  parents'  council  and  we  have  the  parents'  council 
^  ^nce  chairman  serving  as  title  I  aide  to  Home  and  School  Council. 
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There  are  statistics,  and  Mr.  Horowitz  referred  to  some  of  them, 
wlilcli  would  show  the  impact  that  the  program  has  had  on  children, 
hut  as  i^areuts,  we  measure  the  success  of  uie  programs  and  services 
that  our  children  receive  by  growtli  and  development  that  we  see  in 
our  children. 

We  hope  that  you  would  not  only  maintain  the  pi^esent  programs, 
but  increase  and  extend  them  to  all  eligible  children.  Philadelphia 
Home  and  School  Council  has  been  diligently  pressing  for  financial 
help  at  the  city  ajid  State  level,  and  we  recognize  the  burfens  placed 
upon  the  big  cities  with  their  diminishing  tax  base  which  no  longer 
adequately  meets  the  financial  needs  of  our  urban  schools. 

$92  million  in  reven\ie  sharing  money  was  turned  over  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Philadelphia  has  hopes  of  receiving  part  of  this  new 
money,  and  instead  revenue  sharing  money  was  used  to  pay  the 
Philadelpliia  school  district  monej  that  was  already  owed  to  it. 

And,  having  gone  through  this  experience,  I  personally  have  re- 
viewed my  own  thinking  on  revenue  sharing,  and  I  can  appreciate 
the  categorical  aid  of  title  I.  If  revenue  sharing  becomes  the  way 
that  monies  are  to  be  disf:ributed,  then  we  would  urge  a  committee, 
inchiding  home  and  scliool  parents,  be  established  to  see  that  the 
priorities  are  developed  and  met  with  adequate  funding. 

Tlic  Federal  Goveniment  which  collects  64  percent  of  all  tax  reve- 
nues pays  only  7  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  education.  For  too  long 
Federal  programs  for  education  have  not  been  ftdly  funded,  which 
has  added  to  the  burdens  of  the  big  cities. 

If  these  funds  ai-e  taken  away,  the  school  children  of  these  big  cit- 
ies will  face  even  more  disastrous  problems.  "While  we  must  continue 
to  look  to  provide  programs  for  the  ESEA  child,  we  must  aiso  look 
to  the  needs  of  all  children.  The.  ESEA  children  must  come  from 
low-income  families,  but  just  because  they  come^from  low-income 
families  does  not  mean  that  they  ai-e  educationally  deprived. 

It  is  cheaper  by  far  to  pay  for  adequate  educational  system  then 
to  pay  for  increases  in  crime,  welfare  rolls,  and  unemployment.  And 
to  quote  Congressman. Eilberg,  who  you  said  had  been  in  pi-eviously, 
he  says,  "The  best  possible  education  is  not  a  privilege,  it  is  the 
right  ox  every  child." 

We  would  agree. 

Chairman  Peukixs.  A  very  good  statement. 

Mr.  Foi^3rthe  ? 
.  Mr.  FoKSYTiiE.  Thanlc  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  do  have  a  few  questions.  Father  Curi-an,  I  gathered  the  thrust 
pf  your,  statement  was  largely  in  many  ways  concerned  with  the  "ei- 
■  ther-or"  complex,  either  you  concentrate  on  just  the  small  number, 
and  I  certainly  would  agree  that  this  is  a  great  danger. 

I  would  pomt  out  that  I  am  convinced  that  the  Quie  bill  does  not 
penalize  the  upward  movement  and  cut  off  on  that  kind  of  basis.  It 
is  dealing  with  State  allocation  on  a  testing  basis  rather  than  eco- 
npinic  deprivation  as, .the  sole  measure  of  the  need  to  channel  these 
funds  iiito  the  States. 

That  does  follow  on  through  at  the  State. level,  but  in  and  of  it- 
self, it  does  not  cut  off  where,  movement  is  detected.  I  would  agree 
that  it  should  not,- because  if  you  start  to  help  a  child  and  cut  him 
off,  you  are  pulling  the  rug  out  from  tmder  him«  . 
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Father  Curran.  It  is  like  getting  a  case  of  diabetes  under  control, 
and,  when  it  is  just  about  stabilized,  saying  that  you  cannot  have 
anymore  medication  of  any  kind.  I  think  there  is  a  great  danger  in 
that  approach.  I  am  reassured  to  hear  that  the  language  will  not  cut 
off  such  children  who  begin  to  make  progress. 

Mr.  FoRSTTiiE.  Of  course,  again  underlying  your  statement  and 
all  of  the  rest  of  your  delegation,  as  I  think  vrith  most  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  we  hearing  on  this  very  serious  problem,  it  really  is  a 
question  of  enough  money  in  the  schools  to  deliver  a  good  quality 
education  across  the  board. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Father  Curran. 

Mr.  Horowitz,  are  you  saying  that  without  categorical  restrictions, 
assumi]ig  you  had  the  money,  that  none  of  the  good  out  of  these 
programs  that  you  document  here  would  have  happened  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia school  system? 

Mr.  Horowitz.  I  am  sayng  absolutely,  sir,  if  we  had  not  had  the 
benefits  of  the  various  programs  under  ESEA  over  the  last  7  or  8 
years,  that  there  would  have  been  complete  chaos  in  the  Philadel- 
phia public  schools,  and  I  believe  in  the  Philadelphia  community  as 
well. 

Mr.  FoRSYTHE.  What  would  have  happened  to  tlie  money?  Ke- 
member  I  said,  assuming  you  had  die  money.  You  say  that  the  real 
reason  why  it  was  successful  was  that  the  programs  were  so  struc- 
tured under  the  categorical  system. 

Mr.  Horowitz.  One  cf  my  concerns  would  have  been,  and  I  am 
not  sure  this  is  implied  in  what  you  are  saying,  that  the  money 
would  ]je  channeled  through  the  State,  and  that  there  would  be  allo- 
cations made  in  that  way. 

Mr.  FoRSTTHE.  That  is  what  I  am  saying,  assuming  that  you  re- 
ceived the  dollars. 

Mr.  Horowitz.  We  have  concerns  as  to  whether  the  safeguards 
would  be  strong  enough  to  really  focus  and  allocate  the  money 
where  it  was  needed  most  of  all.  If  you  are  saying  to  us  that  we 
would  have  the  right  to  determine  our  priorities,  and  that  there 
would  be  flexibility  in  order  to  do  that,  I  think  that  would  be  a  dif- 
fei-ent  kind  of  thing. 

But,  we  have  had  experience  in  other  kinds  of  programs  and  other 
kinds  of  funding  where  the  outcome  has  not  been  a  very  happy  one 
as  for  example,  in  special  education. 

Mr.  FoRSYTHE.  Really  that  is  what  I  was  trying  to  say  that  you 
had  the  flexibility,  on  that  premise,  that  you  got  the  money,  and  you 
administering  the  schools,  would  have  the  flexibility  to  develop  the 
programs  within  the  Philadelphia  school  district  to  do  the  things 
that  j^ou  are  saying  have  happened  so  well  here. 

Mr.  Horowitz*  May  Mr.  Rosica  respond  as  well  ? 

Mr.  FoRSYTHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rosica.  Congressman  Forsytlie,  I  think  one  of  our  principal 
concerns,  and  Mr.  Horowitz  alluded  to  that,  was  the  development  of 
a  formula,  very  candidly,  which  would  benefit  a  city  such  as  Phila- 
delphia and  major  urban  centers.  • 

"Wlien  we  talk  to  State  control  over  programs,  we  point  very 
quickly  to  a  State  grant  program  which  is  title  VI  of  the  Elemen- 
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tary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  Under  tlmt  particular  grant 
program,  the  State  has  discrGtion  by  a  State  plan  in  the  distribution 
of  its  funds. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia,  which  has  a  significantly  higher  percent- 
Rf^c  of  handicapped  children  than  any  other  county  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  fact  "we  probably  have  10  times  as  many  as  any 
"county  in  Pennsylvania,  40  percent  of  the  handicapped  children,  re- 
ceives $20,000  nc  an  allocation  ^Yhich  is  the  same  amount  of  money 
which  is  allocated  to  every  county  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 

What  we  are  saying  essentially  is  that  if  you  are  establishing  a 
categorical  program  such  as  title  I  with  a  formula  which  safeguards 
ns  so  that  the  funds  will  get  to  the  target  population,  that  is  the 
kind  of  program  which  does  benefit  us  ai;d  which  we  strongly  sup- 
port, and  our  concern  is  that  with  any  other  type  of  formula  where 
yon  may  spread  the  resources  more  thinly  so  that  you  have  a  dilffer- 
ent  kind  of  target  population,  that  we  would  be  significantly  alffected 
a]id  a  great  many  childi'cn  profiting  from  title  I  would  no  longer  be 
recipients  of  this  particular  aid. 

Mr.  FoRSY'j^JiE.  I  think  we  come  out  in  agreement  with  the  propo- 
sition, tliat  assuming  that  the  money  is  delivered  to  the  Philadelphia 
school  system,  it  is  not  the  programs  themselves  that  are  the  crucial 
1501  jitj,  but  you  want  to  be  sure  that  it  gets  through  that  State  De- 
partment of  Education. 

Mr.  HoROwrrz.  I  would  say  yes,  sir,  and  that  is  one  of  our  con- 
cerns. 

Mr.  FoRSYTiiE.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mrs.  Schotert,  on  this  area  of  parental  involvement,  and  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  you,  and  here  again,  as  I  understand  the  Quie  bill, 
it  places  gi*eat  emphasis,  and  is  one  of  the  areas  where  schools  have 
far  too  long  hot  really  related  to  their  community  because  they  have 
not  drawn  the  parents  in,  and  I  applaud  you  on  your  support  of 
that  type  of  an  involvement  by  the  parents,  and  I  wish  we  could  see 
it  in  a  lot  more  schools. 

Chairman  Pkrktxs.  Let  me  interrupt  the  gentleman  a  minute.  I 
am  'going  to  leave,  and  Mr.  Lehman  will  conclude  the  hearings,  but 
I  want  to  thank  the  distinguished  panel  for  your  appearance  and  all 
of  the  assistance  you  have  given  the  committee  on  this  occasion  and 
in  the  past. 

No  one  will  be  cut  off.  You  can  go  right  on,  Mr-  Porsythe,  you 
and  Mr.  Towell,  and  Mr.  Lehman  will  preside. 

Mr.  Horowitz.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  fo^  our  group  that  we 
thank  yon  and  your  colleagues  for  this  opportunity  to  present  what 
we  think  is  important  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia.! 

Chairman  Perkins.  You  have  made  an  eloquent  statement. 
•  Mr.  FoRSTTHE.  To  continue  your  statement  about  the  revenue 
sharing,  general  revenue  sharing  having  come  to  Pennsylvania,  and 
you  said  that  none  of  it  came  to  thf^  Philadelphia  schools.  Do  I  in- 
terpret that  as  a;lso  saying  there  was  no  increase  to  State  funding 
for  education  to  Philadelphia  over  the  precedhig  fiscal  year?  Maybe 
Mr.  Horowitz  could  answer. 

Mr.  HoRo^vITz.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  react  to  that.  Because  of  the 
general  revenue  sharing,  there  Avas  no  increase  at  all  in  the  reim* 
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bursement  to  the  Philadelphia  public  schools  because  of  the  general 
revenue  sharing, 

Mrs.  Schobert  refen-ecl  to  the  fact  that  there  were  $16  million  due 
anyhow  from  thb  State  for  special  education  reimbursement.  That 
amount  of  money  was  due  us  anyhow. 

If  there  were  no  revenue  sharing,  we  were  entitled  to  this  money 
from  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 

Mr.  FoRSTTXiR,  As  you  may  well  know,  I  am  not  far  from  Phil  a- 
c.elphia.  I  am  right  across  the  river,  and  I  am  somewhat  aware  of 
the  great  problems  that  tlie  Philadelphia  school  system  has  been  ex- 
periencing, and  I  must  say  that  I  am  very  distressed  about  that 
scliool  system. 

Unfortunately,  in  a  way,  just  because  of  the  way  the  media  in  our 
area  sometimes  think  that  New  Jersey  is  also  damned  by  some  of  the 
things  that  happen  in  Philadelphia,  You  made  the  statement,  Mrs, 
Schobert,  that  the  Federal  Government,  which  collects  64  percent  of 
all  tax  revemies,  pays  for  only  7  percent  of  the  cost  of  education, 

I,  for  one,  feel  that  the  Federal  involvement,  particularly  in  sec- 
ondary and  elementary  education,  must  grow  and  certainly  in  view 
of  the  court  decisions  which  are  getting  fairly  close  to  us  in  this 
whole  question  of  equality  of  funding  is  going  to  be  a  real  big  issue, 
and  I  think  the  Federal  response  must  grow. 

But,  I  would  point  out  that  really  in  our  whole  history,  education 
has  been  the  responsibility  of  the  States,  and  there  is  a  very  logical 
reason  why  this  is  the  existing  situation,  I  wonder  if  we  are  doing 
enough  again  at  the  State  level  to  make  sure  they  are  carrying  their 
load  in  State  funding  of  education. 

The  record,  just  on  the  basis  of  the  previous  statements,  certainly 
is  not  very  good  in  Pennsylvania, 

Mr.  Horowitz.  I  would  say  that  the  State  support  for  the  public 
schools  of  Philadelphia  has  risen  from  a  low  point  of  about  35  per- 
cent about  4  or  5  years  ago  to  almost  55  percent  now,  and  that  still 
is  not  adequate,  and  it  seems  to  me,/ and  this  is  an  opinion  only,  that 
we  are  running  out  the  string  on  the  kind  of  support  that  we  antici- 
pate is  needed  now  and  for  the  years  ahead,  both  from  State  and 
from  local  sources. 

It  seems  to  me,  and  again  this  is  a  personal  view,  that  the  future 
of  public  education,  and  I  might  say,  education  of  nonpublic  schools 
as  well,  will  have  to  look  to  Federal  sources. 

Mrs.  Schobert.  May  I  add  that  Philadelphia  Home  and  School 
.  Council  recognizes  that  education  is  the  responsibility  of  all  three 
levels  of  government.  With  this  in  mind,  we  have  gone  to  the  local 
sources  and  in  fact,  just  the  last  week  I  appeared  at  the  city  council. 
.  We  have  gone  to  ttie  State  level  and  are  here  today.  We  have  been 
shifted  back  and  forth,  but  we  will  go  where  we  have  to  go  because 
our  children's  lives  are  at  stake. 

Mr.  FoRSYTHE.  I  would  comment  that  the  pockets  are  really  all 
the  same,  and  it  is  all  tax  dollars,  and  also  that,  in  the  last  2  years 
that  I  have  been  here,  I  have  become  alarmed  at  money  that  goes 
through  this  city  which  sometimes  'las  too  much  of  a  cost  getting 
back  to  the  local  level  and  this  goes  on  with  my  con"  3m  of  trying  to 
see  perhaps  that  the  money  has  less  bureaucratic  problems  here,  and 
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gets  more  directly  to  education  at  its  source  along  with  other  pro- 
grams. 

I  wanted  to  compliment  you  on  j^our  statement,  "Because  children 
come  from  low-income  families  does  not  mean  they  are  educationally^ 
deprived." 

And,  I  think  this  is  again  where  the  Quie  bill  is  trying  to  reach  at 
really  a  better  way  of  measuring,  that  we  really  are  talking  about  in 
the  educational  system,  of  getting  at  the  educationally  deprived,  con- 
ceding tliat  we  cajmot  target  too  narrowly  on  all  of  the  otlier  tilings 
that  are  set. 

But,  it  seems  to  me  that  to  use  1960  census  figures  on  economic 
factors  alone  is  hardly  the  host  way,  and  we  must  look  further, 

Mrs.  ScHOBERT,  But  we  need  adeq  late  fundng. 

Mr,  FoRsrniE,  That,  of  course,  is  not  solely  in  the  hands  of  this 
committee. 

Thank  you  very  much, 

Mr,  Lkhman  (presiding),  Mny  I  add  one  other  thing.  In  my  own 
district,  we  find  out  that  the  people  with  problem  children,  espe- 
cially those  that  have  handicaps,  gravitate  toward  urban  areas  be- 
cause that  is  only  where  they  can  get  the  services  and  support  they 
need. 

That  is  a  fact  in  Florida,  in  south  Florida  and  in.  Dade  County. 
Are  you  able  to  substantiate  that  as  a  generalization  throughout  the 
country  ? 

Mr,  HoKOWTTz,  Mr,  Chairman,  would  also  say  that  is  a  fact  for 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  because  of  the  diversity  and  the  range  ,  of 
services  for  handcapped  children  in  various  categories,  parents  will 
chose  to  come  within  the  Philadelphia  public  school  district  to  avail 
themselves  of  services  that  are  not  available  in  smaller  school  dis- 
tricts. 

Tills  has  become  particularly  true  within  the  last  year  when  the 
State  legislature  passed,  and  upheld  by  the  Federal  court,  The  Riglit 
to  Education  Decree,  which  now  entitles  children  who  formerly  were 
excluded  from  public  school  services  in  education  to  be  served  by 
and  to  receive  the  same  benefits  as  any  other  children  who  are  en- 
rolled in  our  school  system. 

Mi*.  Lehman.  To  extend  that  one  step  further,  and  then  I  will  call 
on  Mr.  Towell,  if  the  funds  were  block  granted  to  the  State  boards 
in  our  own  State,  I  am  not  very  hopeful  that  the  big  city  school  sys- 
tems would  get  their  proportionate  shai-e  based  on  a  liiptorical  alloca- 
tion of  such  aid  to  the  big  city  schools. 

Mr.  Horowitz.  We  are  not  optimistic  either,  unless  there  are  cer- 
tain, safeguards  that  are  built  into  the  block  grants  that  recognize 
the  variations  in  the  size  and  scope  of  the  problem  that  exists  in  an 
urban  setting  such  as  Philadelphia, 

Mr.  Lehm AX.  Thank  you. 
/Mr,  Towell? 

Mr.  TowsLT..  I  think  most  of  us  agree  that  there  is  a  need  for 
-  ■         money  for  education  and  I  think  the  discussion  basically  this  morn- 
ing, as  it  has  been  with  other  witnesses,  is  just  to  decide  what  is  the 
best  economical  way  to  get  the  money  from  Washington  to  you  in 
Philadelphia,  or  wherever  you  might  be,  or  to  my  colleague's  schools 
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down  in  Florida  or  New  Jersey.  So  that  is  basically  where  the  de- 
bate lies. 

One  point  that  I  would  like  to  stress  to  this  committee,  and  I  have 
said  it  to  some  of  the  other  witnesses  who  have  come  before  us,  is 
the  need  for  parental  involvement.  We  can  see  so  many  of  these  pro- 
grams will  help  for  a  6-mont]i  period  or  maybe  a  year  period,  but  if 
you  do  not  have  the  community  and  the  parents  involved  hi  them, 
the  curve  shows  that  the  child  goes  back  to  wli<2i*e  he  ^vas  the  year 
before. 

So,  I  could,  this  morning,  stress  that  point  that  I  hope  you  will 
continue  your  efforts  in  parental  involvement.  If  any  of  you  care  to 
comment  on  that,  I  would  appreciate  a  comment. 

]\[r.  PIoKOwrrz.  Mr.  Dent,  chairman  of  our  Title  I  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  I  believe  can  comment  on'that. 

Mr.  Dent.  Jlr.  Towell,  I  made  a  statement  yesterday,  and  that  is 
why  I  was  not  makiiig  one  today.  But,  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
this  again,  and  we  certainly  stress  the  involvement  of  parents  and  in 
as  many  phases  of  the  title  1  program  as  possible. 

We  set  about  to;do  just  that  in  Philadelphia.  I  think  going  back 
to  some  of  the  testimony  that  you  have  received  in  the  past  couple 
of  days,  you  will  find  that  the  majority  of  the  parents  coimcils  do 
stress  the  involvement  of  ii)arents,  but  we  are  looking  to  the  Congress 
or  to  the  legislature  to  give  us  additional  teeth  where  we  may  need 
it,  because  I  am  sure  it  lia?  been  jio'.ed  throughout  the  country  that 
some  school  districts  have  not  been  that  receptive  to  parents  coming 
to  the  school. 

We  hope  this  trend  wil(  be  changiiig.  Certainly  in  Philadelphia, 
we  have  moved  in  this  direction,  and  we  are  looking  to  the  title  I 
people  in  Washington  to  help  us  out  in  this  area,  and  to  give  us  the 
needed  legislation  to  give  us  the  necessary  people  in  order  to  become 
a  part  of  the  entire  school  family. 

Let  me  add  one  other  thing  also,  just  to  point  out  how  the  parents 
became  involved  in  the  title  I  programs  hi  relationship  to  their  chil- 
dren. Wli  ere  do  we  have  parents  employed  as  i-eading  aides,  we  have 
seen  significant  gains  in  the  attitudes  of  the  parents. 

We  have  seen  the  attitudes  of  the  community  change  as  being 
more  responsive  to  the  school  as  a  whole  and  in  their  attention  to 
their  children.  This  is  very  important.  We  think  education  should 
begin  at  home. 

Unfortunately,  this  had  not  been  the  case  in  some  areas.  Through 
implementation  of  title  I,  this  brings  this  about. 

Mr.  FoRSTTiTi:.  I  would  like  to  tollow  that  with  a  sentence  of  Fa- 
ther Curran's.  vrfiich  I  think  gives  ine  a  little  trouble  to  really  re- 
spond to  your  statement,  Sir.  Dent.  You  cannot  legislate  mutuaf  con- 
cern and  good  will,  and  that  is  at  the  heart  of  our  success. 

How  we  legislate  in  this  field  I  think  is  a  great' pi^oblem  and  yet, 
fully  supporting  the  involvement  that  you  speak  of  and  that  Mrs. 
Schobert  speaks  of  and  Congressman  Towell.  ' 

Mr.  Dent.  Mr.  Forsythe,  I  think  the  good  will  we  would  like  to 
see  too  and  once  we  have  these  parents  involved,  and  once  they  know 
they  can  be  oi  help  to  their  children,  this  will  grow  as  the  program 
^ffoes  on. 
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yivs.  ScTTnuERT.  We  Iiavo  beoh  concerned  witli  paront  involvement 
tliroiigliout  tlie  years,  not  jnst  witli  title  I  programs.  We  see  a  need 
also  to  reach  the  teacher.  Tlie  teaclier  who  is  in  the  process  of  learn- 
ing to  become  a  teacher  has  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  is  an- 
otlier  areas  to  complete  the  scliool  family. 

The  home  cannot  be  removed  from  the  child,  because  the  child  is 
the  product  of  the  home.  We  talked  about  training  sessions  for  the 
parent  council.  Thei'e  has  to  be  just  these  kinds  of  training  provided 
for  future  teacliers  and  the  parent  teacliei*s  that  are  in  the  systems, 
aiid  I  mentioned  effective  odncation. 

This  kind  of  thin^*'  was  conducted  in  that  particuliii'  session,  and  I 
am  sure  there  are  other  programs  that  deal  with  it  too.  So,  it  is  a 
very  necessary  part  to  involve  the  people  to  acquaint  them  with,  and 
again  we  are  not  going  to  reach  100  percentj  but  the  steps  are  there, 
and  the  growth  does  take  place,  aiid  it  is  accepted  on  both  sides 
more  readily. 

Fathei*  Cukrax.  T  would  like  to  comment  that  it  is  interesting 
■  that  yen  cannot  legislate  concerning  good  will  but  legishation  some- 
times does  produce  that  end  product.  My  experience  is  that  there  are 
tunes  )^ou  might  have  to  battle  uphill  to  get  something  that  you  per- 
cci^  e  as  your  right. 

If  Congress  or  the  guidelines  say  that  thus  it  must  be  done,  then 
it  is  ]iot  my  own  arbitrary  wish  to  see  it  done,  but  I  can  say  Con- 
gress has  told  yow. 

I  think  the  same  thing  mlgl-t  be  involved  with  parental  involve- 
ment. When  you  know  you  have  to  do  it,  even  though  your  disposi- 
tion at  the  moment  may  not  be  the  best,  3^ou  can  say  it  has  to  be 
done  and  that  takes  people  where  they  are,  and  I  am  not  sayuig  it  is 
the  council  of  perfection,  but  it  is  a  way  to  get  started. 

Mr.  FoKSY^riTK.  You  might  be  able  to  tell  us  and  to  lead  us  to 
l>erf  ectiou,  but  I  am  sure  tlie  rest  of  us  have  problems. 

I  would  like  to  extend  this  a  second.  Do  you  find  in  your  experi- 
ence in  Philadelphia  that  tlie  resistance  to  parental  involvement  is 
from  the  administration  of  the  schools  or  is  it  apathy  on  the  part  of 
the  parent? 

Jlrs.  SoiionKUT.  Throughout  my  yeaj^,'  and  I  have  been  active  in 
home  and  school  work  for  13  years,  I  have  not  had  diiBcuIty  with 
tlic  administration  nor  witli  tho  teachers.  I  do  feel  that  getting  the 
parent  to  realize  that  he  or  she  has  the  right,  has  the  ability  to  go  in 
and  question,  to  look  to  what  is  happening  at  their  school,  I  would 
say  the  accoimtability  has  to  start  there  in  the  home,  and  I  find  that 
these  programs  have  brought  many  parents  who  have  not  otherwise 
been  involved  with  their  children's  education,  more  involved. 
I         I  would  like  to  say  we,  as  volunteers,  did  it  100  percent. 

Mv.  FoKSYTiiK.  Tliank  you. 
I        Mr.  TowEix.  No  further  questions. 

IMr.  Liuijman-.  Would  anyone  else  like  to  add  to  the  comments  for 
the  record, 

Mr.  RosiGA.  We  were  talking  about  parental  involvement  and  ,we 
did  not  go  through  the  charts  we  had  in  the  back  of  our  statement, 
but  we  do  have  one  there,  and  I  think  it  is  figure  3  which  does  start 
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with  the  title  I  parent  and  show  the  fact  tliat  they  are  more  in- 
formed. 

They  are  more  actively  participating,  and  have  a  more  positive 
opinion  about  what  is  going  on  in  the  Philadelphia  schools,  and  tliis 
is  from  a  sampling  of  5,000  parents  oyer  a  2-year  period,  and  longi- 
tudinal stndy  so  that  we  feel  that  involvement  and  participation 
lends  to  mncli  more  support  and  a  much  more  positive  view  toward 
.title  I  programs. 

jMr.  Lehman.  Is  tliere  any  other  comment?  If  not,  we  would  ad- 
jouri:  tliis  meetmg  and  we  will  reconvene  tomorrow  morning  at  9 :30 
in  room  2261. 

I  want  to  thank  you  folks  for  coming.  I  think  you  are  dealing 
with  the  most  basic  of  problems  of  the  human  condition. 

Mr.  Horowitz.  Again,  gentlemen,  we  thank  you  very  much  for  all 
of  lis. 

[Whereupon,  at  11 :50  a.m.,  th3  subcommittee  adjourned  to  recon- 
vene at  9 :30  a.m.,  Wednesday,  March  14, 1973.] 
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WEDNESDAY,  MABCH  14,  1973 

House  of  Reprksentativks, 
General  Subcommittee  on  Education 

OF  TIIE  COMMirrEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LaBOR, 

W<i8hington^  D.G* 
Tlie  subcommittee  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room 

2261,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Carl  D,  Perkins  (chair- 

niait  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Members  present:  Representatives  Perkins,  Daniels,  Lehman,  and 

Forsythe. 

Staff  members  i>resent;  John  F.  Jennings,  majority  counsel; 
Charles  M.  Radcline,  minority  counsel  for  education;  Christopher 
Cross,  minority  legislative  associate;  Eydie  Gaskins,  special  assist- 
ant; and  Toni  Painter,  secretary. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Tlie  committee  will  come  to  order.  A  quorum 
is  present.  Our  first  witnesses  are  Superintendent  Adolph  Dembo 
and  Superintendent  Stanley  Taylor  of  Brooklyn. 

Without  objections,  your  prepared  statements  will  be  inserted  in 
the  record. 

[The  statements  referred  to  follow :] 

Statement  op  Adolph  E.  Dembo,  Superintendent,  District  16, 
City  op  New  York,  N.Y. 

As  representatives  of  one  of  the  largest  urban  school  districts  in  the  coun- 
try, we  strongly  object  to  the  proposed  legislation  for  educational  revenue 
sharing.  We  believe  that  the  bill  fails  to  provide  adequately  for  the  interests 
of  children  from  minority,  low  income,  and  educationally  disadvantaged  com- 
munities. We  believe  that  the  new  legislation  retrogresses  from  the  positive 
measures  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  has  taken  to 
improve  the  quality  of  education  in  our  urban  school  districts. 

.The  School  Finance  Act  of  1973,  H.B.  16,  provides  an  opportunity  for  every 
school  district  to  receive  a  basic  grant  to  be  used  for  the  establishment  of  edu- 
cational programs  of  high  quality.  The  legislation,  however,  does  not  require 
school  districts  to  prove  maintenance  of  eftort  or  to  ^^stablish  comparability. 
There  are  no  safeguards  to  guarantee  that  states  will  not  take  the  federal 
grant  to  supplant  educational  services  to  certain  communities  rather  than  sup- 
plement services.  ' 

Let's  look  at  the  manner  in  which  New  York  City  allocates  its  tax-levy 
funds.  Every  district  is  given  a  basic  per  capita  grant  based  upon  the  number 
of  children  it  has  on  register.  This  allocation  is  then  adjusted  to  providrj  for 
preparation  periods  fot  teachers.  It  is  further  adjusted  for  the  differences  in 
teacher,  salaries.  In  other  words,  since  districts  in  poorer  communities  are 
unable  to  attract  experienced  teachers,  they  are  penalized.  Mone:  is  shifted  to 
a  more  affluent  community  so  it  can  continue  to.  hire  ,  experienced  teacliers.  If 
the  allocation  were  not  adjusted,  then  poor  conmiunities  would  be  able  to  hire 
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educational  assistants  to  make-up  for  the  lack  of  experienced  teachers.  Chil- 
dren in  au  aflliient  district  will  have  a  greater  chance  of  receiving  a  hetter 
education  with  a  more  experienced  stable  teaching  staff. 

We  are  firmly  convinccid  that  money  from  city  funds  will  he  shifted  to  i)ay 
teacher  salaries  in  aflluent  districts  and  federal  money  will  he  used  to  provide 
educational  programs  in  District  16  and  similar  districts.  We  are  so  convinced 
because  we  have  challenged  the  present  system  of  allocating  city  tax-levy 
funds.  We  were  told  that  ailiuent  districts  have  gotten  extra  city  funds 
because  they  are  not  the  recipient  of  Title  I  iJSBA  funds.  This  is  clearly 
shown  in  Table  A. 

Despite  the  above  facts,  we  a  re  asked  in  District  IC  to  ijarticipate  annually 
ill  a  comparability  study.  The  purpose  of  tlie  study  is  to  show  that  the  alloca- 
tion ot*  funds  to  districts  is  done  on  an  equitable  basis.  We  know  this  is  not 
true.  However,  New  York  City  easily  shows  this  by  using  an  average  salary 
for  teachers,  guidance  counselors,  school  aides  and  princii)als.  With  a  slight 
juggling  of  figures,  everything  comes  out  eqnal. 

Til  is  would  not  happen  if  legislation  would  ►specifically  allocate  i-v"  federal 
grant.s  oh  a  forinula  basis  and  designate  the  use  of  tlie.se  funds  to  specified 
caf^gbrieSv  Safeguards  must  be  built  in  to  guarantee  maintenance  of  effort  and 
.qoinparability.  . 

"  .There  is  another  r^^  that  we  believe  that  unless  an  allocation  is  specifi- 
*cnlly'  gnnranteed  to  poor  and/ov  educationally  disadvantaged  communities,  the 
legi.slation  will  tend  to  favor  the  educational  needs  of  the  middle  class  commu- 
nities. In  New  Yoi'k  State,  the  legislature  and  State  Education  Department  is 
dominated  by  representatives  from  nou-urban  white  communities.  In  a  competi- 
tive situation,  the  middle  class  white  coiiiiiiuiiities  are  often  the  most  influen- 
tial and  have  the  necessary  resources  and  political  acumen  to  dominate  the 
allocation  of  funds  for  programs  for  their  own  needs. 

,  Children  from  urban  W)miiiunities  who  bring  to  school  the  problems  that  are 
found  in  those  communities  will  definitely  be  put  at  a  disadvantage.  Urban 
school  districts  will  be  forced  to  compete  with  more  advantaged  school  dis- 
tricts for  the  supplemental  funds'  tlmt  they  sorely  need.  The  c*oiiipetition  in  of 
itself  is  uneiiual.  Wealthier  and  more  advantaged  communities  can  hire  more 
staff  and  more  experienced  help.  The  very  fact  that  they  have  more  mOney 
will  enable  them  to  compete  more  favorably  to  obtain  additional  money.  In  a 
sense,  they  will  i)e  competing  for  funds  that  they  do  not  require  in  order  to 
conduct  sound  educational  program.  Children  from  disadvantaged  communities 
will  be  forced  to  compete  once  again  with  children  from  advantaged  coinmuni- 
tii»s.  The  legislation,  therefore,  will  be  peri)etuating  unequal  educational  oppor- 
tunities—which is  antithetical  to  the  intent  of  the  bill. 

We  are  also  opposed  to  the  new  legislatioai  because  new  money  has  not  been 
allocated.  lu  effect ,  it  would  be  the  same  amount  of  money  spread  over  a 
wider  population.  All  the  advantages  of  concentrating  supplemental  funds  on  a 
target  group  of  Title  I  eligible  children  will  be  entirely  lost.  At  the  present 
moment.  New  York  Slate  requires  a  minimum  of  ?400  to  be  spent  on  each  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  cliild  in  the  target  population.  This  discrepancy  we 
feel  will  totally  destroy  all  the  advances  made  these  past  years  in  providing 
for  educational  opportunity  for  our  elnldren. 

The  legislation  grants  the  authority  for  the  allocation  of  funds  to  local  edu- 
cation agencies  to  the'  State  Education  Department.  This  entitles  the  state  to 
establish  priorities  and  to  determine  whether  a  program  is  of  "high  quality". 
We  believe  that  it  is  impossible  for  tlie  State  Education  Agency  to  know  what 
■the  specific  needs  of  oiir  community  are  as  well  as  the  specific  need  of  every 
comnuiiiity  in  the  state.  This  concept  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  concept  of 
^true  decentralization.  We  are  held  accountable  for  the  educational  failures  in 
our  schools,  but  we  do  not  have  the  authority  to  provide  for  those  school  pro- 
grams that  will  help  us  overcome  the  problems  that  exist  in  our  schools. 

For  an  example,  for  the  coining  school  year  of  1073-74  New  York  State  has 
established  as  a  priority  the  expenditure  of  Title  I  funds  on  eligible  children 
in  grades  1-6.  We  know  for  a.  fact  that  there  is  a  critical  need  to  provide  sup- 
I)lemental  help  to  children  in  their  prekindergarten,  kindergarten  and  junior 
high  school  years.  In  District  16  children  are  reading  two  to  three  years 
behind  children  in  inore  advantaged  communities..  Yet  children  in  grades  1-6 
do  achieve  reading  levels  that  are  closer  to  the  national  grade  norms.  Prob- 
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lems  of  attendance,  drug  abuse,  health  anil  delinquency  are  most  severe  in  the 
junior  high  school  grades.  Yet  there  will  be  no  supplementary  programs  for 
these  age  school  children. 

Parent  involvement  in-  the  educational  programs  of  junior  high  school  chil- 
dren is  almost  non-existent.  However,  state  priorities  would  preclude  the 
expenditure  of  funds  for  children  in  these  grades.  Before  the  state  will  expend 
any  money  to  junior  high  school  pupils,  the  district  must  show  that  it  has 
given  supplementary  funds  to  all  eligible  children  in  grades  1-0.  If  District  IG 
were  to  submit  a  proposal  for  programs  in  the  junior  high  schools,  it  would 
probably  be  turned  down  even  though  the  state  is  required  under  H.U.  IG  tc 
afford  District  IG  through  New  York  State  Board  of  Education  the  opportunity 
for  a  hearing. 

We  believe  that  this  does  not  present  an  f^.dequate  safeguard.  The  state  in 
effect  would  be  hearing  a  case  agjiinst  itself.  Educational  revenue  sharing, 
therefore,  has  no  safeguards  to  make  certain  that  the  state  properly  assesses 
the  needs  of  local  communities. 

We  believe  that  it  is  necessary  for  Coi^ress  to  assist  the  states  in  establish- 
ing priorities  by  having  special  legislation  devoted  to  specilic  areas  to  assist 
school  districts  to  improve  their  educational  programs. 

When  Congress  passed  the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  it  was  establish- 
ing a  national  priority  for  the  improvement  of  science  teaching.  The  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1960  established  the  importance  of  providing  adequate  lunches 
to  children  all  over  the  United  States.  Similarly,  the  Eltoentary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  established  a  national  priority  with  the  importance  of  edu- 
cation for  the  disadvantaged. 

These  priorities  would  be  repealed  under  the  Educational  Revenue  Sharing. 
Due  to  the  interest  of  3tate  Legislators  they  would  be  subject  to  the  pressures 
of  other  constituencies,  and  therefore,  as  previously  stated  would  probably 
reflect  the  interest  of  the  most  powerful,  influential  group.  We  feel  that  Con- 
gress has  the  responsibility  to  equalize  educational  opportunities  tliroughout 
the  nation.  This  cannot  be  accomplished  by  giving  to  the  advantaged,  hut  by 
concentrating  on  those  children  who  are  nnderachievers  and  need  it  the  most. 
We  do  not  feel  that  the  priorities  established  for  improving  educational  oppor- 
tunities under  Title  I  ESEA  have  been  realized.  There  is  still  work  to  be  done. 
If!  there  have  been  excesses  under  ESEA,  we  believe  that  reforms  should  be 
made.  You  doti't  destroy  when  there  is  an  illness.  You  cure  the  illness  and 
design  safeguards  to  fight  off  future  infections. 

Revenue  sharing  is  not  the  answer.  The  implementation  of  decentralization 
has  imposed  upon  the  people  of  the  local  commimity  more  input  into  the  selec- 
tion of  programs  to  meet  the  Individual  needs  of  the  community.  The  imple- 
mentation of  community  input  in  New  York  City  has  brought  into  our  schools 
programs  funded  under  ESEA  that  have  met  the  needs  of  the  children  of  the 
community.  To  negate  the  input  of  the  parents  of  the  community,  would 
indeed  be  another  step  backwards*  The  community  must  play  an  active  role  hi 
providing  quality  education  for  its  children.  The  Revenue  Sharing  does  not 
require  parent  and  community  participation. 

Several  successful  project  have  been  developed  with  the  use  of  Title  I  funds 
in  close  cooperation  with  the  community.  A  school  for  children  with  learning 
diffip.ulties,  P.S.  83  in  Brooklyn,  has  been  established  for  four  years  and  has 
been  claimed  as  an  exemplary  project  throughout  the  state  of  New  York.  It 
haft  been  proposed  as  an  example  for  other  areas  of  New  York  City  and  Long 
Island  of  how  educators  can  help  children  with  special  reading  problems. 

P,  S.  83  is  designed  to  provide  a  realistic  appraoch  to  the  problem  of  the 
young  child  who  experiences  difficulty  in  adjusting  to  school  and  who  cannot 
be  maintained  in  a  normal  class  setting.  The  school  contains  13  calSses  with  a 
school  population  of  approximately  130  children.  Each  class  has  a  maximum 
register  of  10  children  ajid  •  the  teacher  is  assisted  by  an  educational 
assistant/associate.  In  working  closely  -with  assigned  teachers,  educational 
assistants  are  to  provide  individual  and  small-group  instruction.  Each  class 
program  is  designed  to  include  a  flexible  curriculum  emphasizing  basic  skill 
instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  mathematics  in  small-group  instruction 
with  individualized  remedial  assistance  and  enrichment  activities  in  music,  sci- 
ence, and  art.  The  staff  consists  of  a  project  coordinator,  an  assistant  project 
coordinator,  13  classroom  teachers,  5  buddy  teachers,  a  corrective  reading  spe- 
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clalist,  an  art  specialist,  a  school  librarian,  18  educational 
assistants/associates,  13  school  aides,  and  a  secretrial  staff  of  3.  A  psychologi- 
cal and  social  service  team,  which  provides  individual  and  group  counseling 
and  diagnosis  and  follow-up  measures,  consists  of  2  guidance  (counselors,  :i 
social  worker,  a  psyeliiatrist  (working  one  day  per  week),  a  psychologist,  2 
family  assistants,  and  1  bilingual  family  worker.  In  addition,  there  is  a  lunch 
and  custodial  staff  of  6.  . 

The  objectives  of  the  program  are: 

a.  to  increase  basic  cognitive  skills  through  special  classroom  programs ; 

b.  to  improve  social  and  psychological  adjustment  through  individual  and 
group  counseling  and  referral  to  outside  agencies. 

To  quote  from  an  independent  evaluation  agency  : 

"The  extra  staff  allotment  alone  (P.  S.  83  has  more  teachers,  educational 
assistants,  teacher  aides,  and  other  supportive  staff,  including  psychological, 
psychiatric,  social  worker  and  family  assistant  personnel,  in  proportion  to  the 
student  population,  than  the  average  District  16  school)  accounts  for  the  inten- 
sive, psychological,  educational,  and  social  services  which  students  and  their 
parents  receive.  The  intimate,  underrealized,  and  supportive  nature  of  the 
loving  care  and  special- educational  program  given  to  each  individual  is  the 
key  to  this  project's  success." 

The  P.  S.  83  Program  could  not  have  provided  out  of  tax  levy  funds  because 
it  is  an  expensive  program.  The  cost  of  the  program  is  approximately  $4,9(K) 
per  child,  $3,200  of  which  comes  from  Title  1  funds.  Child i-en  in  this  prograjn 
cannot  function  in  a  regular  school  setting  or  without  supportive  psychological 
and  social  services.  Many  of  these  children  would  be  potential  drop  outs  by 
the  second  grade. 

Statistics  show  that  85%  of  the  children  return  from  this  special  school  to 
their  neighborhood  schools  and  are  placed  in  regular  class  settings.  Tiie  vast 
majority  of  them  succeed  as  w^ell  as  the  normal  children  a^ter  reassignments 
to  their  home  schools.  "We  have  had  one  youngster  who  entered  an  Intellec- 
tually Gifted  Class  after  leaving  the  school. 

bV  spending  $418,640  annually  out  of  Title  I  funds  the  district  is  able  to 
save  130  children  from  becoming  future  problems  in  society.  ' 

Table  A  shows  the  growth  in  reading  achievement  during  the  1971-72  school 
year.  In  reading,  pupils  who  were  failures  in  their  home  schools  gained  an 
average  of  9  months  in  Grade  2  and  1  year  and  1  month  i^  Grade  3.  In  mathe- 
matics, the  average  growth  was  8  months  in  Grade  2  and  1  year  and  1  month 
in  Grade  3.  The  greater  increase  in  achievement  in  Grade  3  can  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  students  in  Grade  3  have  been  in  the  program  for 
two  years  and  have  been  exposed  to  the  program's  ancillary  services  for  a 
longer  period  of  time. 

Table  B  gives  a  brief  description  of  children  who  tvere  assigned  to  P.  S.  83. 
These  cases  are  atypical.  The  success  that  these  children  experienced  was  also 
typical. 

The  Strengthened  Early  Ciiildhood  Program  is  anothei:  example  of  the  suc- 
cessful use  of  city  tax  levy  supplemented  by  Title  I  funds.  Tlie  program 
objentives  are  designed  to  free  the  teacher  to  give  more  individual  instruction 
to  pupils  and  to  focus  on  the  particular  difficulty  of  each  child;  to  impi'ove  the 
reading  and  math  skills  of  the  cliildren ;  to  improve  the  children's  lierceptions 
of  themselves ;  and  to  improve  the  educational  assistants'  cognitive  skills  in 
reading  and  math,  as  well  as  upgrading  their  knowledge  of  the  curriculum  in 
Grades  kindei^arten  to  Grade  2, 

The  district  provides  for  a  teacher,  supervisor,  secretary,  lunch,  classroom 
and  instructional  supplies  out  of  its  city  tax  levy  budget.  Supplemental  funds 
are  used  to  provide  an  educational  assistant  (an  aide  to  a  teacher),  a  teacher 
trainer  and  special  materials  to  individualize  instruction  in  reading,  mathemat- 
ics and  science. 

The  addition  of  an  educational  assistant  to  the  classroom  makes  possible 
small  group  instruction,  individualized  attention,  and  parent-community 
involvement  in  the  school  program.  The  educational  assistants  are  also  respon- 
sible for  the  following  areas :  participating  in  daily  and  long-range  planning 
With  the  classroom  teacliers;  giving  encouragement  and  aid  to  noh-Engli.sJi 
speaking  children;  assisting  with  the  preparation,  display,  and  use  of  audio- 
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Tisual  aids;  participating  in  all  classroom  activities  planned  for  the  day;  par- 
ticipating in  grade  and  school  level  conferences. 

This  project  is  designed  to  provide  an  educational  assistant  in  69  third 
grade  classes  in  13  district  elementary  schools.  The  target  population  is  600 
<iesignated  Title  I  pupils. 

The  educational  assistants  assigned  to  this  program  are  involved  in  an 
intensive  and  extensive  inservice  x)rogram  as  part  of  tlie  district's  Auxiliary 
Training  Program. 

The  teacher  trainer  assists  supervisors  in  training  the  large  number  of  new 
teachers  who  enter  the  district  each  year.  This  factor  has  enabled  the  district 
to  recruit  many  new  teacliers  who  felt  that  their  college  training  had  been 
inadequate.  Many  of  the  colleges  do  not  train  their  education  students  in  class- 
room techniques,  management  and  curriculum.  The  teachers  com\^  knowing  that 
we  have  on  the  site  help  for  them. 

The  toucher  trainers  also  help  to  train  the  educational  assistants.  The  train- 
ing is  two-fold :  1.  To  train  them  to  assist  the  teacher  in  the  reinforcement  of 
reading  and  mathematics  skills  of  the  children. 

2.  To  help  tlie  educational  assistant  improve  their  own  academic  skills  in 
reading  and  mathematics. 

fii3,140,78S  is  being  spent  this  ^ear  to  fund  the  program.  We  have  data  which 
proves  that  the  addition  of  educational  assistants  in  the  classroom  and  teacher 
trainers  have  resulted  iii  improved  reading  .scores. 

Table  C  compares  the  average  reading  scores  of  children  who  completed  the 
second  grade  in  May  10155  with  children  who  completed  the  same  grade  in  Mav 
1072.  In  1965,  prior  to  the  allocation  of  ESBxV  Title  I  funds  in  the  district, 
-children  received  a  traditional  early  childhood  program.  In  1972,  however, 
most  of  the  children  had  participated  in  the  Strengthened  Early  Childhood 
Program  for  three  years. 

The  results  show  an  average  of  five  months  growth  in  reading  achievement. 
It  should  be  noted  that  one  school  gained  nine  months.  This  increase  has 
occurred  even  though  reading  achievement  in  New  York  City  in  general  has 
declined  markedly  In  recent  years. 

The  Strengthened  E.irly  Childhood  Program  functions  in  conjunction  with 
the  Prekindergarten  Frogram.  All  children  who  attend  prekindergarten  are 
entered  in  the  SEC  program. 

The  prekindergarten  Program  is  designed  to  service  four-year  old  children 
wlio  have  had  no  previous  school  experience.  This  program  seizes  approxi- 
mately 500  children  in  17  schools  and  functions  under  the  supervision  and 
coordination  of  a  prekindergarten  project  coordinator.  The  staff  consists  of  a 
speech  teacher,  a  i)arent  program  assistant,  17  administrative  personnel,  17 
family  assistants/family  family  associates,  17  family  workers.  25  classroom 
teachers,  and  25  educational  assistants/educational  associates.  Working  closely 
with  the  prekindergarten  project  coordinator,  the  classroom  teachers  are 
responsible  for  the  development,  implementation  and  ongoing  evaluation  of  a 
sound  early  childhood  program.  The  curriculujn  design  is  based  on  a  child-de- 
velopment philsophy  with  heavy  empahsls  on  language  and  cognitive  develop- 
ment througli  extensive  and  intensive  firstJmnd  expedences  and  the  use  of 
multimedia  materials.  Educational  assistants  are  to  assist  the  teacher  in  pro- 
viding a  meaningful  educational  program.  The  family  workers  are  responsible 
for  the  recuritment  of  children,  making  home  visits,  and  assisting  in  tlie  class- 
room when  needed.  The  family  assistants  are  responsible  for  obtaining  total 
parent  involvement  in  all  areas.  Lunch  is  provided  for  the  children  and  the 
educational  assistants/associates. 

The  results  of  the  prekindergarten  program  are  shown  in  a  longitudinal 
study  performed  by  one  of  the  schools  in  District  16.  We  have  found  that  the 
results  given  in  TahJe  E  are' typical  of  the  successes  achieved  by  the  majority 
of  the  schools  in  our  district.  It  is  shown  that  tlie  results  of  prekindergarten 
are  not  dissipated  if  the  school  will  take  advantage  of  the  gains  made. 

Another  program  that  will  show  the  imi)ortance  of  having  federal  funds  is 
Family  Assistants  ^assi^ned  to  Community  Services.  The  Family  Assistants 
Assigned  to  Conmumity  Service  program  is  designed  to  work  on  attendance 
and  family-related  problems  as  they  affect  the  child's  relationship  witli  school. 
Approximately  42  family  assistants  have  been  assigned  to  the  district's  four 
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-junior  high  schools  and  the  22  elementary  schools:  This  program  functions 
under  the  supervision  and  coordination  of  a  project  coordinator. 

This  program  has  resulted  in  the  significant  improvement  of  attendance  in 
the  school.  The  average  attendance  increased  from  83.09  i.i  1070-71  to  83.00  in 
1971-72,  a  total  of  increase  of  .51.  In  addition,  125  child rou  who  had  been  dis- 
charged  as  **not  found"  were  located.  This  was  60%  of  the  total  number  of 
these  cases.  Table  G  gives  a  breakdown  of  the  services  performed  by  family 
assistants. 

The  College  Prep  and  Careers  Program  offers  further  proof  thiit  reading  and 
mathematics  scon's  liave  improved  with  the  assistance  of  federal  funds.  Tlii>; 
program,  is  designed  to  promote  interest  in  careers  and  in  schools  of  higher 
education.  The  target  population  includes  students  in  the  three  best  classes  on 
each  grade  level  in  the  four  junior  high  scliools.  The  grade  range  includes  the- 
sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades.  The  approximate  number  of  student.s 
participating  is  1,200. 

According  to  the  district  proposal,  students  will  have  an  extra  period  of 
both  language  arts  and  mathematics,  and  a  period  each  week  for  group  guid- 
ance; they  will  also  make  a  series  of  planned  educational  and  vocational  trips 
to  selected  sites.  Parents  of  the  students  will  fonn  an  association.  Students 
who  need  tutorial  or  other  academic  assistance  will  be  programmed  for  this 
assistance  with  the  school  or  through  a  community  agency  utilizing  a  peer  or 
near-pear  system. 

As  a  result,  a  large  number  of  pupils  for  the  first  time  were  getting  into 
specialized  high  schools.  The  increase  is  shown  below.  The  high  schools  named 
are  among  the  finest  in  the  entire  country.  One  sample  Junior  high  school : 


Nun^ber  of  pupils  Number  of  pupils 

School-                                                                     entering  in  1971  entering  in  1972' 

Brooklyn  Technical  High  School  ^                                            IS  54 

Bronx  High  Sohool  of  Sjfence  ;                                                     Q  2 

SluyvesanlHighSctiDDl                                                                             2  4 

Olfier  specialized  high  sshaol                                                                      83  197 


In  conclusion,  it  is  our  belief  that  education  revenue  sharing  will  benefit 
school  system  a  rather  than  benefit  school  chiUrau  Basic  grants  and  equaliza- 
tion grants  are  designed  to  provide  greater  latitude  for  state  education  depart- 
ments in  the  use  of  federal  money.  However,  we  believe  that  with  tlie  alloca- 
tion of  tax  levy  money  experience  has  shown  that  non-categorical  gi-ants  will 
he  given  to  middle  class  communities  rather  than  poor  communities  who.se 
influence  with  state  and  local  agencies  is  considerably  less. 

We  are  requesting  that  federal  funds  granted  under  H.R.  16  be  designated 
specifically  to  assist  poor  and  educationally  disadvantaged  children.  We  fur- 
ther request  that  safeguards  be  spelled  out  in  detail  to  guarantee  maintenance 
of  effort  and  comparability  and  to  make  certain  that  funds  will  supplement 
rather  than  supplant  existing  services. 

No  provisions  are  made  under  H.K.  16  for  consultation  with  communities 
and  school  districts  for  the  establishment  of  priorities  and  for  the  assessment 
of  their  needs.  Tliis  must  be  included.  State  Education  Departments  are  as  far 
removed  from  the  local  school  districts  as  tlie  federal  government.  But — there 
is  a  greater  hazard  in  putting  these  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  state  because 
tliere  is  a  greater  chance  that  the  states  will  be  influenced  by  narrow  political 
interests.  A  study  of  State  Education  Departments  will  show  that  they  differ 
in  their  willingness  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  children — particularly  Black, 
Spanish-speaking  and  poor  children. 

Congress  has  the  responsibility  to  set  priorities  for  the  development  of  the 
nation.  Education  is  critical  to  that  development.  Specific  Legislation  must  be 
enacted  to  clearly  define  these  priorities  and  enforce  them  by  granting  funds 
to  pee  that  they  are  carried  out.  States  rights  has  always  worked  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  Black,  the  Spanish-speaking  and  the  Ameiican  poor. 
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TABLE  A.~HSCAL  YEAR  1971-72  COMMUNITy  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  ALLOCATIONS  DIRECT  INSTRUUTIONALSERVICES 

(MODULE  2>-SUMMARY 


District 


Basic 
allocation 
unadjusted 


Adjustment  for 
preparation 
periods 


Special  needs 
allocatfon 


Adjustment  for 
teacher  salary 
differences 


Total  allocation 


U  

2  

3  

4  

5  

6  

7  

8  

9  

10  

II  

12  

13  

U  

15  

16  

17  

18  

19  

20  

21  

22  

23  

24-  

25  

26  

27  

28  

29  

30  

31  

TotaL 


512, 534.269 

15,  483.022 
14,314,714 
13. 678,  397 
IB.  350, 100 
13, 476, 654 
21, 195,  366 
23, 942,  377 
25, 093, 940 
20,  259, 199 
20. 418,797 

24,  215, 281 
17,145,322 
20,112,729 

18,  330,  212 

25,  681, 367 
18. 341.267 
15,617,747 

26,  563,643 

19.  598, 702 
20, 31S,  545 
20, 109. 966 

16,  455, 806 
17,219, 940 
18,788, 277 
14,  534,  420 
20,777, 373 
19,  767,  971 
17, 819, 639 
16. 891, 072 
26, 930.  508 


+$615. 197 
+17,  941 
+701, 969 
+670,319 
+803.  354 
+247,  289 
+950,  480 
+349, 073 
+1,227,539 
-219,631 
-1,  447. 809 
+877,  444 
+840. 639 
+988. 923 
+612,  529 
+1.255,078 
4-672.261 
-585,385 
+1, 201,  383 
-lrl67. 130 
-1, 109. 092 
-1, 434,  929 
-t-803, 670 
-657, 004 
-1,342, 025 
-1,  035, 243 
-932,611 
-701,  387 
-594, 986 
-380,  847 
-1,231,769 


$937,805 
788. 254 
931,  573 
1,015,  695 
1,  037, 505 
869, 261 
1,  405. 149 
1,  476,  808 
1,  638,  821 
965,  845 
7-17.751 
1,498,618 
'  1.118.511 
1,458,115 
1. 255,  599 
1,729,  174 
1,031,273 
591,970 
1.  779,024 
847, 451 
610, 064 
482, 923 
1,146,552 
788, 254 
442, 419 
289,754 
875,492 
778, 907 
785, 139 
800,  717 
831,873 


+$24,083 
+817,  588 
+85,  439 
-15, 127 
-387,  420 
+45. 105 
-98 
-383,  590 

-1,  481,  588 
+452.675 
+975,455 

-1,317. 300 

-1,139,105 
-559,  006 
-532,  133 

-2,046.7U 
-845, 048 
+338,435 

-1, 239, 078 
+474, 243 
+85Q.  697 

+1, 537,037 

-1,  405, 792 
+49, 440 

+1, 826,204 

+1,711, 855 
+736,621 

+1, 087,598 
+802, 458 
+234, 578 
+287,364 


$14,111,  354 
17.  106,  805 

16,  033,  695 
15,  349,  284 

17,  803,  539 

14,  638.309 
22,  566,  018 
25,  384,  668 
26,483,712 
21,  458,  088 
20,  694, 194 

25,  274, 043 
17,  965, 367 
22. 000,  761 

19,  666,  207 

26,  618, 908 
19, 199,  753 

15,  962,  767 
28,  304,  972 
19,753:266 
20, 868,  214 

20,  694,  997 
^7,005. 236 
17,400. 590 
^9,714,875 
15,  500,786 

21,  456,675 
20, 933,  089 
18.812,250 
17,  545,  520 
26, 817,976 


591, 969, 622  . 


31.156,296 


623,125,918 
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Tahlc  G. — Selected  cases  of  children  at  tending  P.8.  85,  Brooklyn,  N,Y, 

Student  No.  1. — He  has  been  in  the  school  for  two  years.  When  he  was 
admitted  to  PS  S3  the  staif  concentrated  their  expressions  of  love  and  Under- 
standing on  him.  His  a.ssigned  teacher  took  him  in  hand  and  he  develoiK'd 
quickly.  He  is  currently  on  grade  level. 

Student  No.  2. — When  the  boy  first  came  to  PS  83  he  was  surly,  over  aggres- 
sive, foul  mouthed.  His  first  year  at  PS  83  was  difficult  for  him  and  for  the 
staF.  He  greatly  imi)roved  during  his  second  year.  He  is  now  reading  on  grade 
level  and  is  reported  to  be  the  nicest  boy  in  the  school. 

Student  No.  3. — He  came  to  school  at  age  six.  He  never  misses  a  day  at 
school,  even  walking  to  school  when  he  misses  the  bus.  The  social  worker  at 
PS  83  phoned  him  daily  to  let  him  know  that  it  was  time  to  get  up.  He  came 
to  school  dirty  every  day.  The  school  registered  him  for  Fresh  Air  Camp.  It 
bought  clothes  for  him  and  gave  them  to  his  as  he  boarded  the  bus  for  camp. 
To  send  the  clothes  home  would  be  to  lose  them.  He  did  above  grade  school 
work  and  has  a  great  potential. 

Stnde7it  No,  ^. — He  came  to  the  school  at  age  six  and  has  been  there  for 
three  years.  When  he  came  to  this  school  he  was  hyperactive.  He  literally 
could  not  sit  still.  In  school  he  provoked  many  fights.  He  is  diagnosed  as 
"impulse  disordered."  He  is  at  Kings  County  Hospital  receiving  psychiatric 
and  medical  treatment  He  is  now  able  to  sit  and  consequently  learn.  He  is 
now  on  grade  level.  He  is  always  on  time,  although  he  must  change  buses 
twice  to  reach  school. 

Student  No,  5. — She  has  been  in  the  school  since  first  grade  when  she  was 
age  six.  This  was  her  third  year.  The  child's  actions  are  considered  to  be 
erotic.  The  school  has  helped  her  to  simmer  down  but  cannot  make  the  signifi- 
cant progress  without  psychiatric  treatment. 

Student  No.  6. — She  ha  j  been  in  this  school  for  two  years.  She  is  very  physi- 
cal in  her  behavior,  literally  tearing  up  the  classroom.  She  is  diagnosed  as 
character  disorder-character  set.  She  has  been  referred  for  treatment.  She  is 
hostile,  bright,  highly  manipulative  of  loeople.-She  is  given  to  histrionics.  She 
has  a  strong  teacher  who  keeps  her  toeing  the  line. 

Student  No,  7. — He  has  been  in  school  one  year.  He  was  brought  to  school 
kicking  and  spitting.  The  boy's  behavior  is  excellent  now;  he  is  currently  on 
grade  level. 

Student  No.  8, — The  referring  school  thought  that  he  was  a  hopeless  case 
and  suspended  him  from  school  for  one  year  without  "home  instruction."  He 
was  sneaky,  always  fighting.  His  first  teacher  at  PS  83  gave  up,  but  the  second 
teacher  was  more  successful.  He  is  bright  and  is  working  above  grade  level  in 
every  area.  He  is  immature ;  he  does  not  think  other  childreJi  like  him. 


TABLE  0.~GROWTH  OF  READING  ACHIEVEMENT  IN  SECOND  GRADE 


Comparison  of  May  1965  and  April  1972  scores 

School  .  Average  grade      Average  grade 

equivalent  1965     equivalent  1972         Average  gairr 

21   2.2  2.8  +0.6 

25   2.1  ZA  +.3 

26   ZO  2.3  +.3 

28   2.4  2.2  -.2 

40   2.1  Z9  +.8 

75   2.0  Z2  +.2 

86.-   Z2  ts  +.3 

}?6   ZO  ts  +.5 

}16   2.1  2.5  +.4 

}23  -   2.0  Z7  +.7 

J29  -   Z4  2.2  -.2 

 -   ^0  2.2  +.2 

ISI   1.7  Z2  4-.  5 

243...   ZO  Z9 

262..   2.5  Z6  +.1 

274   ZO  :     2.4  +.4 

299. —   1.9  Z4 

304   1.9  Z3  +.4 

309   ZI  2.5  +.4 

District   ZO  Z5  +.5" 

~0 
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TABLE  E 
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82 
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18 
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93 
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3,0 
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25 
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26 
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18 
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27 
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Co 
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3.0 
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20 
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40 
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60 
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20 
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4.8 
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32 
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4,7 
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20 

5.5 

5.8 

Grade  4   

16 

4,7 

4.6 
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28 

5,5 

3.8 

6.2 

5.2 

Grades  1  to  5   ... 

96 

4.8 

4.1 

6,2 

5.1 

TABLE  F.-^OST  OF  SELECTED  PROGRAMS  FUNDED  THROUGH  ESEA  TITIE  I 


■Strengthening  early  childhood   $3, 140, 788 

PreWmlergarlen   9M,  778 

Public  School  83   418,640 

Family  assistants   264,891 

•College  Preparation   231, 664 


Total  cost   5,022,761 


TABLE  G.-FAMILY  ASSISTANTS  ASSIGNED  TO  COMMUNITY  SERVICE  PROGRAM-A  REPORT  ON  ITS  t^FFORTS  TO 

IMPROVE  ATTENDANCE 


Number  of  cases  assigned  during  period  ^  ,   1, 305 

Number  of  families  actiially  seen  m  their  homes  ,   1, 356 

Number  of  homes  contacted  by  phone  only  ,    1   476 

Number  of  cases  referred  to  agencies....—   331 

Number  of  families  who  visited  agencies  after  having  been  referred  to  school  by  the  family  assistant   157 

Number  of  children  escorted  to  clinics  and  other  agencies   83 

List  each  agency  to  which  referrals  have  been  made  during  this  period.  (Use  reverse  Side  if  needed)   694 

Number  of  truant  cases  returned  to  school  ,   110 

Number  of  cases  reported  as"rotfound"  -   125 


stateilent  op  stanley  taylor,  superintendent,  distbiot  13, 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

One  of  the  most  salient  aspects  of  the  crisis  in  urban  education  is  the  recog- 
nition that  schools  have  failetl  in  thoir  ef¥f)rts  to  provide  an  adequate  ednoa- 
tion  I'or  all  school  age  ehildron,  particularly  intermediate  age  children.  The 
problem  of  edii eating  youngs tei-s  between  the  ages  of  10  and  10  is,  indeed,  con- 
fusing and  complex.  It  is  somewhat  ironic  that  the  education  of  children  In 
this  age  group  has  been  neglected,  in  view  of  the  recent  U.S.  Census,  which 
Indicated  tiiat  the  largest  number  of  Individuals  In  this  country  are  pre  and 
adolescents  with  the  greatest  percentage  represented  by  12  and  13  year  olds. 
In  New  York  City  there  are  2,234,819  youngsters  under  the  age  of  18  (28%  of 
the  population).  Perhaps  the  only  positive  aspect  of  this  situation  is  that 
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almost  everyone  agrees  that  at  this  particular  level  of  education  we  have  riot 
had  a  5»triictiire  that  was  adequate  enough  to  meet  the  complex  demands  of 
youngsters  who  are  experiencing  a  dynamic  peir>od  of  growth  and  development. 

The  effects  of  our  inability  to  provide  appropriate  schooling  at  this  level  are 
devastating. 

For  example,  more  and  more  youngsters  decide  to  terminate  other  education 
prior  to  high  school.  Those  students  who  remain  in  scl  DOl  regai'dless  of  their 
mental  abilities  fail  to  reach  their  full  poteiitial.  Moreover,  junior  high  and 
Intermediate  scliools  have  not  only  failed  their  students,  but  they  also  failed 
their  ter.chers  and  administrators,  as  evidenced  by  their  willingness  to  remain 
at  this  level  for  any  reasonable  length  of  time. 

Our  failure  is  primarily  due  to  inability  to  design  programs  based  on  knowl- 
edge of  adolescent  growth  and  development.  However,  there  are  other  reasons^ 
such  as  too  many  schools  with  programs  in  which  knowledge  is  more  suited  to 
the  past  tliaii  the  present  and  in  which  there  is  a  void  in  orientation  to  the 
future.  Thus,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  great  many  people  including  Silber- 
man,  Whitehead  and  Bruner  who  agree  that  educational  reform  is  needed  in 
the  intermediate  and  junior  high  seliool.  Iteforni  costs  moiiuy,  time  and  hard 
work. 

Reform  has  been  slowest  for  the  pre  and  adolescent,  in  part  at  least, 
because  the  problems  are  more  complex  and  the  solution  a  good  deal  less 
obvious,  Pre  and  adolescents  arrive  in  school  with  their  interests,  likes  and 
dislikes  and  their  values  much  more  clearly  formed  than  do  elementary  pupils. 
They  are  subject  to  a  far  wider  range  of  influence  outside  the  classroom — in- 
fluences from  their  own  peer  culture  as  well  as  from  the  adult  culture,  as 
transmitted  by  parents  and  the  mass  media.  Also,  the  teaching-learning  procees 
is  complicated  still  further  by  the  tremendous  physiological  changes  and  cogni- 
tive growth  that  this  age  group  undergoes. 

I  am  well  aware  that  efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  education  at  this 
age  level.  These  attempts,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  piecemeal  and  ineffec- 
tive. ! 

To  my  knowledge,  there  are  no  metropolitan  areas  where  there  has  been 
developed  rigorous  cooperative  programs  aimed  at  preadolescent  education. 
New  York  City  and  its  metropolitan  area  is  no  exception. 

Recognizing  that  it  is  no  longer  sufficient  for  community  schools  to  attempt 
this  massive  task  alone,  It  is  necessary  for  thie  national  government  to  become 
a  full  partner  in  eliminating  the  dilemma  of  pre  and  adolescent  education.  I 
propose  that  we  develop  a  program  aimed  at  making  an  impact  in  tlie  total 
educational  process.  In  approaching  the  development  of  a  more  comprehensive 
program  to  the  provision  of  adequate  schooling,  Congi'e&s  must  provide 
sufficient  monies  to  meet  the  following  concerns  of  public  education ; 

1.  The  ability  to  meet  the  complex  demands  of  the  expressed  'needs  of  youth 
at  this  age  level. 

2.  The  ability  to  develop  a  system  of  instruction  which  have  identifiable 
characteristics  that  will  enable  teachers,  administrators  and  other  personnel  to 
further  develop  competencies  and  skills  necessary  for  working  with  students  at 
this  age  level. 

3.  The  ability  ,  to  develop  a  sufficient  open-ended  system  that  permits  coopera- 
tive input  from  a  variety  of  concerned  individuals,  agencies,  professional  staff, 
parents,  community  representatives  and  imiversities. 

The  Congress  must  develop  a  heightened  sense  of  awareness  developed  along 
with  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  needs  of  public  education.  Educational 
programs  cannot  be  developed  and  implemented  in  isolation  from  broader 
social  programs  and  conflicts.  You  must  embrace  the  concept  of  true  equal  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  the  poor,  the  black,  the  disenchanted  and  particu- 
larly for  the  pre  and  adolescent  girl  and  boy  of  the  inner  city.  Compensatory 
offerings  are  not  sufficient. 

Equal  amounts  of  dollars  for  basic  programs  and  general  education  must  be 
made  available  for  all  children.  Adequate  funds  must  be  allocated  for  the 
solution  of  the  problems  of  professional  development  and  classroom  practices. 
These  major  approaches  should  be : 

1.  New  patterns  of  staff  utilization. 

2.  Development  and  use  of  new  curriculum  materials. 

3.  Research  on  pupil  learning  styles. 

4.  Use  of  technology. 
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'5.  Bxperimentiiiff  with  grouping  of  students  and  utilization  of  time. 

6.  Innovative  arrangements  and  the  use  of  school  space. 

U.'he  financing  of  education  on  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels  has  cc.ie 
"from  several  different  sources  in  the  recent  past.  These  are  local  taxes,  reve- 
nues provided  by  the  State  and  additional  funds  provided  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  are  designed  to  stimulate  worthy  new  programs,  to  encourage 
desegregation  and  to  reduce  the  effect  of  poverty  and  minority  group  isolation. 
The  President  has  proposed  a  revision  in  the  distribution  of  federal  monies 
through  the  device  of  revenue  sharing,  a  system  which  would  give  f^e  local 
^overimients  more  say  in  the  disbursement  of  funds. 

There  are  several  problems  which  I  am  calling  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee in  the  hope  that,  if  heeded,  the  suggestions  made  will  help  achieve  the 
goals  of  the  President  and  the  Congress.  The  basic  premises  which  sliould  be 
accepted  are  that  we  are  all  genuinely  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the 
educational  process  and  that  we  want  the  taxpayer  to  get  his  value  for  the 
dollars  being  spent 

There  should  be  little  quarrel  with  the  fact  that  education  today  requires 
more  money  than  it  .  did  even  a  decade  ago.  Assuming  the  same  monies  were 
received  from  all  possible  sources  as  were  available  ten  years  ago,  or  even  five 
years  ago,  the  costs  for  a  district  tlmt  does  not  require  capital  improvements 
have  increased  by  approximately  40%.  This  increased  expense  results  from 
both  personnel  costs  and  material  costs.  The  innovative  programs  and  devices 
'  common  to  our  schools  wear  a  steep  price  tag,  and  traditional  texts  have  out- 
Ijaced  the  food  market  in  spiraling  costs.  Thus,  whatever  the  method  of  distri- 
hution  of  funds,  we  cannot  expect  to  introduce  and  to  infuse  more  quality  by 
lieeping  th^  level  of  expenditure  the  same.  Reducing  the  level,  in  certain  situa- 
tions, is  al'uost  tantairtount  to  abandonment 

The  concept  of  revenue  sharing  is  an  excellent  one.  Unfortunately,  in  the 
area  of  education,  tlie  realities  are  ignored.  National  headlines  are  appearing 
which  show  that  the  federal  monies  are  replacing  other  monies  which  are 
diverted  to  areas  which  cannot  be  included  under  profit  sharing  guidelines. 
Therefore,  the  school  district  may  receive  no  money  at  all,  which  is  a  complete 
loss  if  the  revenue  sharing  sharing  replaces  compensatory  education  funds.  In 
most  urban  situations  the  schools  cannot  expect  to  gain  an  amount  equal  to 
what  they  have  traditionally  received.  The  consequences  of  this  directly  affect 
the  quality  of  the  educational  process.  The  present  system  of  allociition  of 
compensatory  education  funds  handicaps  the  school  dis^dcts  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.  First,  expensive  but  duplicate  financial  systems  need  to  be  established 
to  handle  and  account  properly  for  the  funds.  Second,  where  the  district  does 
not  qualify  ,  as  the  LEA,  a  substantial  percentage  of  funds  are  diverted  to  tlie 
LEA  for  personnel  services.  Third,  the  nature  of  the  restricting  of  the  funds  to 
a  few  children  at  a  high  per  capita  cost  is  discriminatory  to  those  in  the  con- 
trol group.  Those  not  favored  by  programs  sponsored  by  the  compensatory  edu- 
cation programs  are  being  handicapped  despite  the  fact  that  they  provide  the 
rational  for  "the  receipt  of  the  funds.  This  is  not  justifiable. 
What  is  needed  In  the  way  of  federal  legislation  is  the  following : 

1.  Federal  funds  should  be  non-competitive.  They  should  be  provided  because 
there  is  a  need,  not  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  non-essential  programs.  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  districts  to  research  adequately  innovative  programs 
and  implement  them  within  their,  budgets  in  the  same  way  that  a  family 
remodeling  must  live  within  its  budget 

2.  Federal  funds  should  be  provided  according  to  a  formula  which  requires 
that  the  funds  be  disbursed  by  the  States  and  other  governin  g  bodies  to  where 
the  need  is.  If  these  political  bodies  are  given  latitude,'  the  allocation  will 
follow  political  considerations. 

What  is  needed  in  the  way  of  federal  legislation  Is  the  following : 

3.  Federal  funds  should  encourage  the  creation  of  Kindergarten  and  Pre- 
Kindergarten  classes,  of  aur  all-day  nature,  under  the  supervision  of  the  school 
districts.  Such  would  eliminate  competing  private  services  with  unqualified 
personnel,  which  in  many  cases  are  no  more  than  day-care  services,  and  allow 
?  .: hidings  which  are  becoming  less  populated  because  of  the  population  factor 

be  utilized  to  their  fullest  while  preventing  the  expenditure  of  municipal 
funds  for  duplicate  services.  Furthermore,  the , controversial  question  of  eligi- 
bility for  such  services  would  be  removed,  and  more  parents  would  be  able  to 
seek  emi)loyment  rather  than  remain  on  costly  relief  rolls.. . . 
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4.  Federal  funds  should  be  tied  to  the  cost  of  living  index  so  that  districts 
will  be  able  to  plan  their  programs  with  a  reasonable  certainty, 

5.  The  inndamental  obligation  of  our  government  to  provide  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  all  through  the  provision  of  equal  sums  of  money  Is 
vital  to  the  establishment  of  laws,  concepts  and  practices  that  are  commensur- 
•ate  with  the  hopes,  aspirations  and  basic  rights  of  all  Americans. 

STATEMENTS  OF  ADOLPH  DEMBO,  SUPERINTENDENT,  AND 
STANLEY  TAYLOR,  SUPERINTENDENT,  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
JOYCE  R.  rOPPIN,  DEPUTY  COMMUNITY  SUPERINTENDENT, 
PROM  BROOKLYN 

Mr.  DEarBo.  As  superintendent  of  one  of  ths  largest  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  city  of  New  York  and  in  the  country,  with  almost 
40,000  children,  our  community  is  opposed  to  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion designed  to  promote  revenue  sharing. 

We  feel  that  the  bill  will  result  in  the  loss  of  many  programs  that 
have  .helped  provide  quality  education  in  our  community  and  to  our 
children. 

We  feel  'that  the  loss  of  funds  will  take  place  as  a  result  of  a. 
practical  application  of  the  revenue  sharing  bill,  not  so  much  in  the 
theoiy  behind  it,  but  in  the  way  it  will  actually  be  executed. 

We  have  several  reasons  to  support  ou^*  feeling.  The  present  bill 
will  not  guarantee  comparability,  and  we  will  be  denied  funds  as  a 
result  of  that. 

We  also  feel  that  we  will  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  writing  pro- 
grams because  the  more  aflluent  community  will  be  able  to  hire  addi- 
tional staff  to  assist  them  in  writing  programs  in  which  we  have  to 
compete  for  the  total  sums  of  money  available. 

We  also  feel  that  the  concept  of  spreading  available  funds  over  a 
large  population  of  school  chddren  rather  than  concentrating  these 
funds  in  critical  areas  will  tend  to  make  our  programs  weaker. 

We  also  feel  that  the  revenue  sharing  bill  will  remove  to  a  degree 
the  active  role  that  parents  and  commimity  play  in  the  review  and 
in  the  writing  of  proposals.  I  would  like  to  examine  each  of  the 
areas  that  I  set  forth  to  try  to  explain  our  position. 
^  We  feel  that  title  I  programs  have  worked  and  that  re^iQnue  shar- 
ing will  not  work.  We  feel  that  revenue  sharing  will  be  handled  the 
way  New  York  City  handles  its  tax  levy  fund* 

I  would  like  to  give  you  an  example  of  how  it  operates  because  .we 
feel  that  the  revenue  sharing  concept  will  operate  in  the  same  way. 
We  receive  a  certain  amount  of  money  per  pupil.  Then  the  city  of 
New  York  subtracts  over  $2  million  from  our  budget,  because  we 
liave  inexperienced  teachers  and  these  teachers  do  not  get  salaries 
commensurate  with  other  teachers  in  the  city. 

Because  our  district  has  many  disadvantaged  children,  we  are  un- 
able to  hire  experienced  teachers.  The  teachers  stay  a  few  years  and 
then  they  look  for  jobs  in  other  communities.  So  as  a  result  of  that 
the  city  of  New  York,  took  over  $2  million  from  our  allotment. 

This  money  was  shifted  to  other  communities  to  pay  the  salaries 
of  experienced  teachei^.  The  city  uses  this  -as  a  way  of  giving  the 
otlier  communities  money  because  we  are  entitled  to  title  I  funds,  so 
they  say,  you  are  getting  title  I  funds,  therefore,  you  don't  need  this 
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$2  million,  and  vre  will  take  tliis  $2  million  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
more  experienced  teacliei^. 

We  could  hire  educational  assistants  with  this  money  to  make 
classes  smaller.  Within  a  group  of  30  children,  if  we  could  liave 
picked  up  one  educational  assistant  in  each  classroom,  with  this  $2 
million,  wo  could  have  provided  better  instructio^i  for  our  children. 

We  feel  this  is  what  would  happen  with,  revenue  sharing.  Yet, 
when  the  city  of  New  York  goes  before  the  Federal  Government  or 
the  State  to  establish  comparability,  they  talce  the  average  teacher 
salary,  yet  when  we  are  budgeted,  we  arc  not  budgeted  on  average 
teacher  salaiT.  we  are  budgeted  on  the  real  teacher  salary. 

So  we  feel  this  type  of  double  standards  will  take  pl^ce  thronii'h 
revenue  sharing  as  well. 

The  State,  according  to  the  bill,  will  decide  which  programs  to 
fund.  We  are  again  at  a  disadvantage.  We  don't  liave  representation 
to  a  great  degree.  We  don't  haA^e  lobbying  groups  at  the  State  legis- 
lature to  influence  the  representation..  AVe  don't  have  the  input  that 
other  communities  would  have." 

We  have  no  input  with  the  State  Department  of  Education  in  the 
decisions  that  govern  liow  our  funds  are  allocated.  We  can't  compete 
in  writing  the  proposals. 

The  more  affluent  districts  have  the  money  to  hire  s]")ecial  staff  to 
write  proposals.  If  we  are  in  competition  with  other  conununitics, 
we  will  in  a  i)ractical  sense  lose  out.  I  have  ]ie«*u*d  tliat  the  major 
criticism  in  trying  to  help  the  poverty  programs  get  started  is  that 
the  funds  never  end  up  for  the  people  tlmt  they  are  designed  to 
help.  .  ' 

Everybody  is  afraid  that  the  money  is  going  to  ]^eople  other  than 
the  ones  that  are  in  the  poverty  level.  We  feel  that  the  only  way  you. 
can  avoid  that  is  to  give  direct  grants  to  the  comnumities  that  are 
involved.  If  we  are  going  to  give  a  total  amount  of  money  to  the 
State  and  tell  tli(»m  what  to  do  with  that  money,  then  they  are  going 
to  take  off  some  of  the  money. 

TAHien  it  gets  to  the  city  level,  they  are  going  to  take  off  some  of 
the  money.  At  the  city  level  we  liave  our  own  administration,  that 
takes  off  some  of  the  money.  By  the  time  the  money  is  spent, T  feel 
that  the  children  will  get  the  least  amount. 

The  State  decides  its  own  priorities.  I  don't  know  if  the  chairman 
and  his  committee  is  aware  of  it,  but  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation for  next  year'has  already  infoi-med Us  that  there  will  be  no 
pre-kindergarten  classes  and  no  kindergarten  classes  funded  with 
other  than  tax  levy  money. 

There  will  be  no  junior  high  school  programs  and  only  first  to 
sixth  grade  children  will  be  included  in  this  total  package, 

Now,  this  is  totally  diametrical  to  the  needs  of  our  communiiy. 
We  need  a  pre-K  program.  Ouv  parents  have  to  have  that  kind  of 
educational  start  for  their  children  to  make  it. 

Our  junior  high  schools  ai-e  iir  had  shape.  Our  youTi/rstei's  in  tl^e 
junior  high  school  level  are  reading  2  and  3  years  behind  grade 
level, 

Tlial  is  the  most  difficult  age  group  that  we  deal  with,  and  yet^ 
Y^"ive  will  be  no  fimds  available  because  the  States  set  up  the  pri- 
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ority.  The  coniniunities  had  no  say  in  setting  up  of  these  priorities. 
This  is  what  is  going  to  happen  witli  revenue  sharing  wliere  we  are 
loshig  out  on  telling  the  State  and  telling  other  people  wliat  we  really 
need. 

Parent  input  under  title  I  funds  has  been  very  great.  There  has 
been  a  fantastic  change  in  tlie  amount  of  parent  and  community 
people  who  have  been  engcaged  in  helping  to  see  what  is  going  on  in 
their  own  schools. 

We  have  more  pai'ent  iuvoh-ement  now  tJian  we  have  ever  had. 
We  feel  that  the  revenue  sharnig  proposals  will  destroy  this  hivolvc- 
ment.  Just  before  I  came  to  Washington,  we  received  a  statement 
from  the  State  Department  of  Education  on  our  proi)osaIs  which 
we  sent  to  the  Emergency  School  Assistance  Act,  one  of  the  new 
acts  that  just  came  to  be. 

I  thought  if  I  could  point  out  some  of  the  things  happening  under 
this  act,  it  would  reflect  on  the  revenue  sharing  proposal. 

We  were  given  10  days  to  make  a  proposal  to  compete  for  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  money.  Thirty-one  school  districts  had  to  sit  down 
w^ithin  10  days,  we  had  to  organize  parent  groups,  we  had  to  organize 
student  groups,  write  proposals,  jn-esent  them  to  these  groups  and 
tlien  have  their  feedback  on  these  proposals.  ^ 

We  submitted  four  proposals.  We  foiuid  that  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education,  and  we  liad  no  knowledge  of  this,  appointed  a 
Dr.  Soble,  to  head  a  committee  to  review  our  proposal.  Pie  sent  back 
an  evaluation  statement.  He  does  not  refer  to  a  single  one  of  our 
j>roposals,  but  gives  us  a  general  assessment  on  one  sheet  of  j^ax^er 
of  what  is  wrong  with  our  proposals  and  wliy  we  may  not  get 
funded. 

We  never  met  Mr.  Soble.  We  liave  no  idea  wlio  he  is.  Some  of  his 
statements  are  so  vague  that  we  could  not  determine  which  program 
he  is  talking  about.  If  this  type  of  powier  is  going  to  stem  from  the 
State  level  to  tell  us  what  we  need,  and  there  is  no  communication 
at  any  time  between  the  two  bodies,  we  feel  that  we  will  definitely  be 


I  would  like  to  also  point  out  that  this  committee  has  a  respon- 
sibility in  establishing  a  national  priority.  We  don't  feel  tliat  even 
tlie  State  level  should  have  the  right  to  establish  that  tyi^e  of  pri- 
ority. 

I  think  that  the  Federal  Government  should  give  us  guidelines 
as  to  ]:!ational  priority.  There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  that  says  tl'iat 
the  programs  have  to  be  used  for  direct  instruction  to  children. 
Wliat  is  to  stop  a  school  system  from  using  this  money  for  construc- 
tion purposes  or  equipment? 

Isn't  it  possible  that  these  very  funds  would  be  used  to  avoid 
desegregation  requirements  and  perpetuating  segregated  school  sys- 
tems? How  do  we  know  that  the  private  schools  tliat  are  entitled' to 
revenue  sharing  fimds  are  legitimate  private  schools  and  have  not 
been  designed  to  further  desegi'egation? 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  that  the  programs  under  title 
I  do  not  work.  With  j'our  permission  I  would  like  our  deputy  super- 
intendent, jSIrs.  Copi^in,  to.  discuss  for  you  some  of  the  pi-ograms 
■that  are  ^in  our  district  that  we  have  a  great  deal  of  faith  in  that 
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Mrs.  CorpiN".  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  you  tliat  a  number  of 
the  programs  that  we  feel-  are  successful  are  described  in  our  testi- 
mony which  was  sent  to  you,  but  just  to  briefly  state  that  we  feel 
that  title  I  has  been  used  to  improve  reading  scores  in  our  district, 
to  improve  attendance,  and,  of  course,  as  Mr.  Dembo  mentioned 
before,  to  stimulate  greater  parent  involvement. 

We  have  al'io  had  a  number  of  youngsters  entering  specialized 
high  schools.  This  is  something  new  in  a  district  like  ours.  The  in- 
crease has  been  something  like  200  percent  over  the  last  few  years. 

There  has  been  a  drastic  reduction  in  the  number  of  suspension 
Ceases,  because  we  arc  able  to  provide  ancillary  services  to  children. 

We  are  able  to  service  the  total  family,  not  just  the  youngster 
who  may  be  acting  out  or  the  youngster  who  may  be  difficult  in  class. 
There  have  been  positive  changes  that  anyone  that  comes  to  visit 
a  class  can  see  in  the  instnictional  program. 

These  include  individualized  instruction.  We  are  able  to  purchase 
program  material  so  that  kids  can  work  on  their  own.  We  are  able 
to  have  small  group  instruction  by  pnrcliasing  the  services  of  an 
educational  assistant. 

We  have  introduced  new  materials,  and  we  have  used  the  funds 
from_  title  I  and  from  the  other  titles  of  ESEA  to  provide  teacher 
training,  workshops  for  teachers,  and  to  hire  consultants  to  assist  us 
in  implementing  these  programs. 

We  are  able  to  diagnose  and  treat  children  at  an  earlier  state. 
One  of  our  programs  described  in  the  prepai-ed  testimony,  P.S.  83^ 
is  an  example  of  this.  We  spend  $4,000  per  child  to  assist  these 
children  who  are  in  trouble  who  act  out  even  before  they  get  to  the- 
first  grade,  and  this  has  i^roven  to  be  a  very  successful  program. 

Another  one  that  is  described  here  is  our  strengthened  eaiTy  child- 
hood program  where  there  is  another  adult  j^laced  in  the  class  to 
assist  the  teacher.  As  you  can  see,  over  7-year  period,  reading  scores 
have  gone  up  substantially,  and  we  have  presented  here  for  you  a 
school-by-scliool  breakdown  on  the  achievement. 

There  have  been  some  other  intangible  achievements,  also.  One  of 
them,  of  course,  is  greater  parent  involvement  and  greater  com- 
munity involvement.  And  also,  we  are  getting  greater  faith  in  the 
schools  in  our  district  because  the  parents  and  the  comnnuiity  and 
school  stalf  have  sat  down  together,  have  written  programs,'  have 
seen  them  implemented  and  get  a  feeling  that  they  can  make  a  posi- 
tive change  in  the  education  of  their  children. 

.  We  have  also  insisted  upon  hiring  community  people  as  part  of 
our  evaluation  agency,  the  independent  evaluation  agency.  They  are 
also  assisting  us  in  evaluating  our  program. 

So,  therefore,  they  do  see  some  positive  changes. 

You  also  see  in  table  E  of  the  prepared  testimony  some  of  the 
chancres  that  have  been  made  in  preschool  education.' We  don't  feel 
that  it  is  so  that  Headstart  does  not  make  a  difference.  It  may  not 
make  a  difference  in  some  places,  but  in  New  York  City  in  district 
16,  we  had  seen  where  children  wlio  come  in  pre-K  and  kindergarten 
do  much  better  throughout  the  school  year. 

As  you  can  see,  the  college  prep  program  is  also  described.  This 
O   1  a  program  that  assists  youngsters  who  have  the  ability,  the  poten* 
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tial  is  there,  but  the  reading  and  math  scores  are  not  up  to  par;. 
Witli  this  individualized  instruction,  ^^e  are  able  to  get  tliese  young- 
stoi'S  to  go  to  specialized  higli  school. 

The  last  table  describes  some  of  the  steps  we  have  taken  to  im- 
prove attendance  and  by  an  evaluation  agency,  an  independent 
evaluation  agency,  it  has  been  determined  that  attendance  has  been 
significa.ntly  improved. 

These  ai^e  just  briefly  some  of  the  successful  programs.  We  believe 
that  we  are  able  to  provide  with  these  categorical  funds  the  kind  of 
program  that  any  parent  would  want  for  his  child  if  he  were  able 
to  afford  it. 

Chairman  Pei^kixr.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Taylor. 

llr.  Taylor.  Jlr.  Peikius,  and  members  of  the  committee,  we  are 
in  agreement  with  district  10.  We  are  also  in  agreement  with  their 
statements  concernin<j  I'evenue  sliaring. 

I  would  like  to  direct  most  of  my  remarks,  as  the  paper  I  pre- 
sented to  you  does  state,  to  what  I  think  is  the  heart  of  the  matter, 
that  is,  the  lack  of  total  approach  o  educaion.  I  think  the  lieart  oi 
the  matter  is  that  we  are  not  taking  a  total  approach  to  education 
in  the  United  States. 

I  am  going  to  address  myself  to  one  portion  of  it,  that  7s,  the  area 
of  the  preadolescent  pupil  as  well  as  to  the  effects  of  revenue  shar- 
ing as  presented  to  the  Congress.  I  am  also  going  to  make  csomc  at- 
tempt to  speak  concerning  our  aims. 

I  see  in  the  Congiiessioual  Record  support  for  financing  the 
schools,  which  I  certainly  agree  with,  but  I  think  we  have  to  think 
totally  of  the  effect  and  the  impact  on  cities  and  niral  districts  as 
well. 

As  you  Imow,  one  of  the  biggest  crises  we  have  in  urban  edu- 
cation is  a  recognition  that  schools  have  failed  in  their  efforts  to 
provide  an  adequate  education  for  all  children  by  and  large,  par- 
ticularly those  in  preadolescent  and  adolescent  age. 

The  age  bracket  from  10  to  16  provides  many,  many  problems  be- 
cause it  is  a  confusing  bracket  and  in  a  complex  area.  It  is  somewhat 
ironic  that  this  group  has  been  neglected  more  than  the  others  be- 
cause the  census  shows  that  the  largest  number  of  individuals  in  our 
country  is  in  this  gi*oup. 

In  fact,  the  greatest  percentage  is  age  12  or  13,  28  percent  of  our 
population.  In  New  York  City,  where  2,234,000  youngsters  come 
between  the  age  of  13  and  18,  as  in  most  cities,  we  have  not  begun 
to  attack  the  problem. 

As  you  laiow,  the  youngsters  in  this  age  group  not  only  have  a 
devastating  effect  on  the  social  ills  and  problems  of  the  community, 
but  also  they  have  been  devastated  by  the  lack  of  progi'ams  in  the 
schools. 

For  example,  more  and  more  youngsters  of  this  age  decide  to  leave 
school  before  completing  high  school  than  ever  before,  and  at  one 
point,  we  had  reached  the  point  where  it  was  going  in  the  other 
direction. 

More  junior  high  school  and  intermediate  school  pupils  have  been 
failed  by  the  schools,  and  we  feel  that  the  teachers  have  failed,  the- 
administrators  have  failed,  and  particularly  the  administrators  and 
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teachers  because  they  fail  to  stay  into  iatermediate  and  junior  high 
schools  and  teach  for  lon^  periods  of  time. 

We  feel  that  we  should  look  at  what  people  like  Silberman,  A\niite- 
head,  and  Bniner  have  said  wlien  they  stated  tlmt  educational  re- 
formers are  needed  in  the  intcinnediate  school  area.  As  you  know, 
reform  costs  money. 

Unfortunately,  the  money  we  have  for  the  traditional  offerings 
isn't  suflicient.  This  is  part  of  my  suggestion  to  you  that  we  think 
in  terms  of  supplying  suflicient  funds  for  traditional  programs  and 
also  sufficient  funds  for  making  change. 

Tiiis  requires  a  new  look  at  the  way  of  funding,  a  new  look  at 
our  priorities,  a  new  look  at  our  goals  and  our  objectives,  and  cer- 
tauily,  a  new  way  of  doing  things. 

licform  has  been  even  slowed  in  this  age  group  than  it  has  in  the 
other  age  groups.  ]\Irs.  Coppin  mentioned  the  reforms  we  have  in 
title  I  foi'  pre-K  and  headstrat  and  ])eople  are  trying  to  take  those 
away,  but  they  have  not  been  successful. 

We  have  tried  nothing  in  the  junior  high  school  intermediate 
group  that  gives  us  a  structure  that  holds  the  youngster,  holds  his 
interest,  and  enters  to  his  needs,  and  that  will  make  him  a  produc- 
tive and  successful  citizen. 

Of  course,  we  have  some,  who  in  spite  of  the  sy.stem  and  lack  of 
structure,  are  successful;  l)ut,  by  and  largo,  wc  miss  most  of  them. 
You  know  that  the  age  groups  of  10,  16,  and  IS  are  inf!ue3u.od  much 
move  by  what  happens  outsidi*,  than  they  are  by  what  hap]>eris  in  the 
house. 

So  we  ha\'e  to  compete  in  1970  and  19S0  with  programs  that  are 
meaningful  within  our  society  for  those  youngsters. 

The  teaching  and  learning  process  in  the  elementary  school  has 
been  looked  at  bj^  many  people,  but  in  the  intermediate  schools  we 
have  done  nothing  to  restructure  and  to  analyze  the  needs,  the  ef- 
fects, and  the  implementation  of  the  structnre  of  a  school  and  the 
learj^ing-teacliing  process. 

This  particular  group,  as  you  know,  psychologically  needs  a  great 
deal  of  understanding,  a  different  type  of  offering,  and,  particularly, 
a  different  type  of  program. 

To  my  kliDwledge,  we  have  no  such  jn'ograms  in  any  large  city, 
particularly  in  the  inner  cities.  ^Ve  I'ocognixe  that  no  local  distvict 
can  do  it  alone.  We  cannot  attempt  to  solve  this  massive  task  with- 
out tlie  hel])  of  the  Federal  Goverimienfc  and,  as  Mayor  Dembo  hnjR 
mentioned,  to  leave  it  to  the  State,  has  not  been  sufficient. 

The  State  guidelines  tend  to  be  a  compromise  to  satisfy  rural 
disti'icts  rather  than  the  city  and  attempt  to  be  a  compromise  to 
satisfy  political  ramifications' and  political  interests. 

Wc  could  not  Jifford  this  becan.se.  by  and  large,  it  is  more  expensive 
to  do  it  this  way.  In  shoit,  we  have  been  attacking  the  problem  at 
the  seventh  line.  If  we  attack  problems  and  attempt  to  solve  them 
on  this  basis,  we  could  never  have  an  impact  on  the  total  picture. 

Congress  must  provide  sufficient  funds  and  sufficient  money  to 
meet  the  folloAving  concerns  of  public  education.  I  think  these  con- 
sidtu'cd.  I  am  going  to  list  these  three  concerns,  which  I  tliink  your 
program  and  your  bill  .should  be  directed  toAvards : 
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(1)  The  ability  to  meet  the  complex  demands  of  the  expressed 
needs  of  youth  at  the  age  level  of  the  intennediate  child,  10  to  10  to 
18; 

(2)  Tlie  ability  to  develop  a  system  of  instnibtibh  which  has  iden- 
tifiable characteristics  that  will  enable  teachers,  administrators,  and 
other  personnel  to  further  develop  competencies  and  skills  necessary 
for  working  with  students  at  this  age  level;  and 

(::>)  The  ability  to  develop  a  sufficient  open-ended  system  that  per- 
mits cooperative  input  from  a  variety  of  concerned  individuals, 
agencies,  professional  staff,  parents,  conununity' representatives,  and 
univci-sities. 

The  Congress  must  develoj)  a  heightened  sense  of  awareness  de- 
veloped along  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  needs  of  public 
education. 

Mr.  Dembo  alluded  to  this.  We  could  not  allow  any  subterfuge 
dealing  with  private  schools  separately  from  public  education  and 
making  public  education  suller.  One  of  the  cornei'stones  of  America 
is  the  public  educational  institution. 

We  must  remember  that  educational  programs  cannot  be  developed 
and  implemented  in  isolation  from  the  broader  social  programs  and 
conflicts  of  our  society. 

You  must  embrace  the  concept  of  true  equal  educational  oj^por- 
tnnity  for  the  poor,  the  black,  the  disenchanted,  and,  particularly, 
the  preadolescent  and  adolescent  girl  and  boy  of  the  inner  city. 

Compensatory  offerings  have  not  been  enough.  They  ai'e  good  as 
far  as  they  go,  but  they  do  not  go  far  enough.  Equal  amounts  of 
dollai*s  for  basic  programs  and  general  education  must  be  made  avail- 
able for  all  children. 

Adequate  funds  must  be  allocated  for  a  solution  of  the  problems 
of  professional  development  and  classroom  practices.  These  major 
approaches  should  be  included  in  the  program:  new  patterns  of 
staff  utilization,  development  and  use  of  new  curriculum  materials, 
reseaixjh  on  pupil  learning  styles,  teacher  styles,  uso  of  technology, 
experimenting  with  groups  of  students,  and  utilizfition  of  time. 

Lastly,  you  should  consider  the  impoitance  of  providing  tax  dol- 
lars for  innovative  arrangements  and  the  use  of  school  space.  The 
financing  of  education  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  levels 
has  come  from  several  different  sources  in  the  recent  past,  as  you 
know. 

These  local  tax  funds,  revenues  provided  by  the  State,  additional 
funds  from  the  Federal  Government,  have  been  designed  to  stimulate 
growth,  but  they  have  not  gone  far  enough. 

They  have  been  designed  to  help  desegregation  and  to  reduce  the 
eficcts  of  poverty  on  minority  group  isolation.  They  have  not  gone 
far  enough.  At  this  point,  I  want  to  allude  to  Mr.  Dembo's  state- 
ment concerning  revenue  sharing  and  the  financial  aspects! 

The  President  has  proposed  a  revision  in  distribution  of  Fedeml 
money  through  a  device  called  revenue  sharing,  a  system  which 
wcuild  give  local  governments  more  say  in  the  disburisemenfe  of  funds. 

There  are  several  problems  with  tnis  that  I  would  iiie.to  ciall 
to  your  attention.  I  wish  you  would  heed  to  them.  They  miay  help 
us  make  the  President's  goal  as  stated  originally  more  iheahiiigful 
effective. 

^IC  05-545—73— lit  2  45 
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The  basic  premise  sliould  be,  find  I  tliiiik  it  sliould  be  accepted  by 
all,  that  Ave  all  Iiave  a  genuine  interest  in  tlio"  improvement  of  tlic 
educational  i)rogress  of  a  parent  of  tlic  inner  city,  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, the  Congi'essnien,  the  Governor  of  tlie  State,  the  mayor,  and 
coiilicilmcn. 

We  also  should  make  ouiselves  aware  tliat  the  taxpayer  wants  to 
gel.  his  dollar's  worth. 

jVs  much,  as  you  are  aware  that  the  tax]iayer  -wants  ^to  get  his 
dollars  woilh,  we  arc  aware  of  that.  We  want  to  get  a  dollai*  worth 
for  M'hat  it  is  spent  for,  and  we  want  it  to  be  eflcctive.  There  is  no 
quarrel  about  the  fact  that  tlio  moneys  that  we  spent  a  decade  ago 
are  not  sufficient  today. 

I  think  you  should  keep  this  in  mind.  Assuming  that  the  same 
money  is  received  for  all  possible  programs  from  all  sources  tliat 
were  available  10  years  ago,  or  even  5  years  ago,  the  costs  for  a 
district  that  does  not  require  capital  improvement  ha^•e  increased 
by  approximately  40  percent. 

This  increased  expense  results  from  both  personal  cost  and  mate- 
rial costs.  The  innovative  costs  and  devices  conimon  to  our  schools 
M'car  a  steep  price  tag.  The  cost  of  additional  texts  have  passed  the 
food  market  in  costs. 

Think  about  that.  Traditional  textbooks  have  gone  farther  in  cost 
than  the  food  market.  We  cannot  expect  to  impro\'c  education  by 
keeping  the  level  of  expejiditures  the  same.  We  cannot  expect  by  any 
means  to  keei^  the  level  of  expenditures  the  same  and  succeed. 

Reducing  the  le^-el  in  certain  situations  is  almost  tlic  same  as 
abandoning  the  programs.  To  reduce  title  I  moneys,  to  reduce  addi- 
tional moneys  is  almost  tlie  same  thing  as  leaving  it  all  togetlier.  It 
might  be  more  honest  and  our  yoangstei's  would  be  able  to  under- 
stand it  better  if  we  were  to  abandon  it,  and  say  we  do  not  boIie^•e 
in  it. 

I  say  that  we  should  give  lip  service  and  say  we  believe  in  public 
ed  ication  and  equal  opportunities  and  provide  the  funds  for  it.  In 
the  concept  of  revenue  sharing,  although  an  excellent  one  in  prin- 
cii)le,  imfortunately  there  are  certain  realities  you  must  look  at. 

National  headlines  are  appearing  which  show  that  the  Federal 
moneys  arc  replacing  other  moneys  which  are  diverted  to  areas  wliich 
cannot  be  included  under  the  profit  sharing  guidelines. 

Therefore,  the  school  district  may  receive  no  money  at  all,  which 
is  a  complete  loss  if  the  revenue  sharing  replaces  compensatory  edu- 
cation funds.  If  revenue  sharing  means  there  is  no  title  I,  no  title 
III,  then  we  have  lost  completely. 

In  most  urban  situations,  the  schools  cannot  expect  to  gain  an 
amount  equal  to  what  they  have  additionally  received.  TJie  schools 
will  get  less.  I  think  this  is  apparent,  and  the-consequenccs  would  be 
as  follows.  The  quality  of  the  educational  process  will  be  diluted. 
The  present  system  of  allocating  compensatory  funds  Iiandicapped 
the  school  district  for  a  lot  of  reasons. 

First,  the  expenses  are  duplicated  and  in  many  instances  by  finan- 
cial systems,  and  there  needs  to  be  established  a  different  system  of 
handling  the  money  through  a  local  district.  By  tliat  I  mean  where 
we  had  LEA,  that  Mr.  Dembo  mentioned,  of  New  York  City  and 
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Stixtc  receiving  tlie  moneys  from  tlie  very  beginning,  money's  raked 
off  the  top  for  administrative  cost,  first  tlie  State,  then  the  city  itself, 
meaning  tlie  children  receive  less  money  and  services. 

Secondly,  when  a  district  docs  not  qualify  as  LEA,  a  substantial 
percent  of  the  funds  arc  not  even  accounted  for  as  far  as  the  district 
is  concerned.  Thirdly,  the  nature  of  districting  funds  to  a  few  pupils 
^       at         per  capita  cost  is  discriminatory  to  those  in  the  control  group. 

Think  about  it.  It  is  discriminatory  for  those  in  the  control  group. ' 
Those  not  favoi'ed  by  programs  sponsoi*ed  by  compensatory  programs 
are  being  handicapped  despite  the  fact  that  they  arc  provided  the 
rationale  for  the  receii)t  of  tlie  funds. 

This  is  not  justiiiable.  In  short,  these  shortcomings  of  the  revenue 
sharing  proposal,  as  presented,  pi'ovidc  less  than  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity and  have  built  into  it  economical  and  systematic  defeat. 

I  think  you  sliould  look  at  that.  What  we  Jieed  in  concluding  as 
far  as  the  linancial  und  is  conc(M-ned,  is  Federal  funds  that  are  not 
comi)etitive.  They  should  be  provided  because  there  is  a  need,  not  for 
the  i^urpose  of  fiuthering  nonessential  programs,  but  for  programs 
that  are  essejitial,  programs  for  restructuring  the  middle  schools  or 
adolescent  schools  and  preadolescent  schools. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  districts  to  research  adequately  inno- 
vative programs,  and  implcincnt  them  with  their  budgets  in  the  same 
way  a  family  remodeling  must  live  within  its  budget. 

AVe  know  that  because  the  budget  has  to  bo  adequate.  Federal  funds 
should  be  provided  according  to  a  formula  that  requires  funds  be 
disbui-scd  by  State  and  other  go verjiing  bodies  to  wliorc  tlie  iieed  is. 

It  should  be  required,  and  it  should  be  distributed  where  the  need 
is.  If  these  political  paities  are  given  the  latitude  that  is  suggested 
at  the  present  time,  the  allocations  will  follow  basic  political  con- 
siderations as  a  fii'st  priority. 

I  am  quite  sure  Congress  does  not  want  this.  Wliat  then  is  needed 
in  the  way  of  Federal  legislation  is  as  follo>Y3:  Federal  iEunds  should 
encoumge  the  creation  of  kindergarten  and  prekindergarteii  classes 
of  an  all  day  nature  under  the  suiJervision  of  a  school  district, 

Sucli  would  eUminate  competing  with  private  services  who  have 
unqualified  pei*sonnel  which  in  many  cases  are  Jio  more  than  day 
care  services,  and  do  much  harm.  It  would  also  allow  buildings  which 
are  becomijify  less  populated  because  of  a  population  factor  to  be 
utilized  to  their  fullest  while  preventing  expenditures  of  municipal 
funds  for  duplicative  services. 

Furthermore,  the  controversial  question  of  eligibility  for  such 
services  should  be  i-emoved  and  for  moi-c  parents,  far  more  parents 
should  be  able  to  reach  and  seek  employment  rather  than  remain  on 
costly  relief  rolls.  Federal  fimds  should  be  tied  to  the  cost  of  living 
index. 

The  Federal  funds  shoiild  be  tied  to  the  cost  of  living  index  so 
that  district  will  be  able  to  plan  their  programs  with  a  reasonable 
certainty,  not  at  the  last  moment  on  a  2-  or  3-year  plan. 

Our  space  program  was  very  successful  because  the  money  was 
there,  and  it  was  planned,  and  they  did  not  wait  until  June  30  of  the 
year  to  determine  how  much  money  they  received  and  if  they  did, 
they  had  enough  backlog  to  go  ahead  with  the  program. 
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Wc  wait  until  June  or  August  to  know  how  nnicli  money  we  will 
have,  and  then  we  attempt  to  plan  programs  for  the  following  year. 
No  other  segment  of  our  private  industry  or  sector  of  our  society 
docs  this.  This  is  the  reason  why  such  groups  as  General  INIotors,  the 
Aerospace  Industry  can  say  they  aiO  successful. 

They  have  'adequate  funds,  and  they  plan.  They  have  the  where 
withal  to  do  the  job.  They  utilize  the  resources  that  they  have.  They 
utilize  the  stair  as  best  they  can,  and  they  put  the  best  i^ersou  in  the 
host  phice,  and  thoy  attaclc  the  problems  that  should  be  attacked. 

I  think  Congress  should  have  responsibility  to  see  local  school 
districts,  do  this  so  we  can  tap  talents  and  i-esources  of  the  boys  and 
girls,  not  making  them  just  better  citizens,  but  productive,  forward 
looking  people  who  will  make  a  better  world  in  technology  as  well 
as  in  civic  living. 

The  fundamental  obligation  of  our  Government  is  to  provide  equal 
educational  oppoitunity  for  all,  through  provision  of  equal  sums  of 
money  on  all  levels.  This  provision  of  equal  sums  of  money  is  vital 
to  the  establishment  of  laws,  concepts  and  practices  that  are  com- 
mensurate with  the  hopes,  aspirations  and  basic  rights  of  all 
Americans. 

I  ask  you  to  consider,  as  you  look  at  the  report  and  the  paper, 
detailed  facts  as  well  as  prices  in  education  and  take  a  stand,  if 
necessary,  far  and  beyond  the  one  that  the  executive  branch  is 
presenting.  One  that  may  not  be  popular  with  the  rest  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  one  that  puts  America  forward  in  educational  process 
and  gives  every  district  and  every  child  an  equal  oppoitunity  to 
become  the  very  best  person  that  we  can  make  them. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Daniels? 

Mr.  D.vNiELs.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  questions. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Forsythc? 

Mr.  FoRSYTiiE.  Mr.  Chairman,  no  questions.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  have  a  couple  of  questions,  superintendent 
Dombo.  What  is  your  reaction  to  the  proposed  legislation  that  allo- 
cates funds  on  a  test  scoi-e  basis? 

Mi\  Deisibo.  You  mean  those  children  that  score  poorest  would  get 
more  funds. 

Chairman  Pkrkins.  That  all  of  the  funds  from  the  Federal  level 
will  be  allocated  on  a  test  score  basis? 

Sir.  Dembo.  If  that  were  the  only  criteria,  I  do  not  know  if  I 
would  go  along  with  it  personally.  It  is  something  I  would  have  to 
consider.  I  do  not  want  to  make  a  rash  statement  since  I  had  not 
heard  of  this  proj^osal. 

Chairman  Perkins.  One  further  c^uestion,  and  thc^n  I  will  let  the 
gentleman  comment  on  my  first  question. 

Mr.  TAYiLOR.  Are  yon  asking  how  do  we  feel  abbiit  giving  the 
moneys  based  on  the  youngsters  success  or  failure?  , 

Chairman  Perkins.  That  is  c6r;:ect5  title  I.      .  .   ,  / 

Mr.  Dembo.  lybich  ai'ea,  reading,  math,  or  geuWal!  perf oxiiiance  ? 

Chairman  Perkins.  The  whole  thnig,  on  title  l.  ! 

IMr.  Taylor.  I  , think. that  Mr:  Dembo  camiqt  giye*'you  a,  categ 
answer  because  I.  thmk  one  of  the  things.  Corigce^sVh^s  'h^^ 
t<i"  go  back  to  1937  wheii  tiie  . cardinal  objectives 'aiiaa^^  educa- 
tion were  spelM  out.^  ''''         ' •  -      :----'->Tf:uJOii:.T»j;?t  ... 
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We  have  not  gone  beyond  that.  I  tliink  in  order  to  measure  the 
success,  \ve  have  to  look  at  what  our  goals  are.  If  we  are  saynig  wu 
arc  going  to  measure  success  of  programs  based  on  ability  to  com- 
municate, language  response  as  well  as  written,  and  reading,  mathe- 
matics, social  building,  critical  thinking,  the  ability  of  a  youngster 
to  relate  to  other  people,  or  the  youngster  to  consider  his  health  as 
a  factor,  if  we  are  going  to  take  into  account  all  of  these  things,  and 
we  are  looking  at  the  total  person  as  being  the  measuring  art,  and 
put  a  team  of  people  to  work  to  give  us  research  and  take  o\it  the 
variables,  and  say;  we  have  a  pure  index  that  we  can  go  by,  perhai)s 
I  would  consider  it. 

We  do  not  have  that. 

Chairman  PEniciNS.  T^t  me  interrupt  you,  ]\Ir.  Denibo,  you  said 
that  comparability  did  not  really  exist  in  New  York  City  because  of 
the  school  district  average  teacher  salaries.  Could  you  go  into  that  a 
little  more  fully? 

]Mr.  Dembo.  On  table  A  in  our  testimony,  we  received  an  allot- 
ment of  $25,681,000  to  provide  pupil  services  based  on  our  popula- 
tion, one  of  the  largest  grants  given  in  the  city  because  we  have  one 
of  the  largest  districts. 

But  because  our  teachers  earn  less  money,  each  teacher,  they  do  a 
statistical  breakdown  teacher-by-teacher,  and  because  we  have  the 
most  inexperienced  teachers  working  with  us,  and  Mr.  Taylor  suffers 
similarly,  we  lost  over  $2,050,000. 

That  was  taken  out  of  our  budget  because  we  do  not  fully  spend 
that  money  for  teacher  salaries.  Tliat  money  was  placed  in  another 
district,  district  26,  which  received  an  additional  $1,700,000  because 
their  teachers  are  very  experienced. 

But,  when  it  came  time  to  determine  whether  or  not  we  spent  a 
certain  amount  of  money  per  child  in  the  city  of  New  York,  they 
did  not  take  our  real  sum  of  money.  After  they  took  away  all  of  that 
money,  tliey  did  not  go  back  and  say  you  are  only  spending  $23 
million  on  salary,  but  they  took  the  average  teacher  salary  in  the 
city  of  New  York. 

So,  as  a  result  of  that,  we  get  short  changed.  If  you  are  going  to 
compute  on  one  hand  w^hat  we  really  spend  per  child  in  our  district, 
then  let's  keep  the  original  figui'e. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Along  with  that,  they  also  have  the  fact  that  the 
inexperienced  teacher  was  left  there  teacliing,  and  as  you  know,  it 
takes  2  or  3  years  to  begin  to  be  a  teacher,  except  for  the  exceptional 
person. 

One  of  the  things  I  am  asking  for  is  that  we  have  a  level  per  child, 
national-wide,  that  should  be  spent  on  education.  Scai^dale,  N.Y. 
should  not  be  able  to  give  2,100  or  anyw^liere  from  1,700  per  pupil 
for  education,  and  oiir  district  1,800  per  pupil. 

It  is  not  only  unfair,  but  not  proper. 

Mr.  Dembo.  May  I  respond  to  the  first  question  ? 

Chairman  Perkins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dembo.  'Something  comes  to  mind  that  disturbs  me  about 
using  test  measurement  as  a  means  of  evaluating  fiscal  problems. 
Suppose  because  the  Government  were  to  give  us  compensatory  funds 
to  help  our  youngsters  and  because  we  were  able  to  make  smaller 
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class  ^rronping  and  give  more  direct  instruction  to  cliildren,  1  or  2 
years  later  we  did  accomplish  a  great  deal,  ^vollld  we  then  be  placed 
back  in  the  position  2  years  later  where  we  were  originally,  and  then, 
of  course,  we  would  go  down  hill? 

I  think  test  scores  in  themselves  would  not  be  a  sufficient  criteria.. 
I  think  it  could  be  one  of  the  criteria  but  I  do  not  tliink  we  could 
afford  to  consider  that  the  only  criteria. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  think  that  Congressmen  have  to  be  aware  of  the 
fact  that  many  educators  feel  that  a  reading  score,  for  example,  is 
not  all  that  it  seems  to  be.  It  is  a  frustration  level  whore  a  youngster 
is  being  tested  nationwide  and  the  test  has  to  hit  the  interests  of 
youngsters  from  Iowa,  New  York  City,  Alaska,  and  what  not 

So,  with  a  test  Vike  this,  and  the  frustration  level  say  that  you  stop 
at  this  point,  it  does  not  really  tell  us  what  the  youngster  knows  or 
what  he  does  not  know,  how  much  he  has  gained  in  a  pre-K  program 
as  oi^posed  to  what  he  would  not  liave  gained. 

We  have  not  had  sufficient  funds  to  have  control  gronps.  If  we  . 
had  control  groups,  wc  could  say  these  youngsters  gained  so  much 
from  prc-K  and  tliese  youngsters  did  not,  nnd  thtiy  wei-e  equal,  and 
therefore,  we  could  measure  the  difrei*Gnce. 

We  have  not  done  that.  Congress  should  provide  funds  to  be  able 
to  provide  information  data  to  support  or  not  support  tlie  success  or 
failure  of  the  learning  process. 

Chairman  PKmcixs.  Mr.  Forsythc? 

Mr.  FoRSYTiiE»  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  follow 
this  line  that  you  have  started  here. 

Gentlemen,  recognizing  that  in  the  pi*esent  law  we  use  solely 
economic  data  as  the  criteria  for  distribution  to  the  States,  tlic  np- 
proacli  that  the  cliairman  refers  to,  of  course,  is  the  Quic  bill,  and  I 
recognize  that  it  has  j\ist  recently  been  introduced,  and  I  am  sure 
you  have  not  really  had  a  chance  to  analyze  it  and  evaluate  it. 

And  for  me,  I  would  appreciate  it  if  Vou  would  avail  yourselves 
of  this  bill  and  I'eflect  upon  it  rather  than  taking  a  categorical  posi- 
.  tion  at  this  time,  becaiise  I  think  the  attempt  is  i-eally  to  reach  what 
I  believe  is  your  target,  the  educationally  deprived  child,  whether  it 
be  an  economic  level  which  is  at  this  point  really  so  unrealistic  using 
$2,000  per  family  income  plus  the  AFDC  as  the  sole  criteria  for 
State  allocation,  and  I  do  not  think  that  anj^body  has  yet  tried  to 
lock  in  the  test  score  approach  as  to  specifics. 

It  is  true  that  we  need  development  of  a  soujid  basis  here  and  it 
is  also  true  that  we  need  the  research  that  yon  I'cferred  to,  and,  this, 
of  course,  is  now  underway. 

;  Chairman  Perkixs.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 
.  .Mr.  FoRSYTiiE.  Yes. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Don't  you  think  it'  is  reasonable  to  assume, 
especially  from  a  realistic  viewpoint,  that  if  we  fell  into  that  trap, 
and  allocated  the  funds  on  a  test  score  basis,  that  the  local  school 
districts  over  the  country  would  come  up  with  the  lowest  scores 
possible  in  order  to  obtain  more  funds? 

..Isn't  that  a  realistic  assumption? 

.  .  .Mr.  FoRSTTiiK.  Well,  as  I  understand  tlie  Quie  bill,  it  does  not  per- 
jnait.  the  schools  to  actually  opei^ate  the  test.  It  has  to  be  an  inde- 
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pendent  outside  test  mechanism  that  arrives  at  tliis  so  it  cannot  be 
ripr^red  by  the  school  districts. 

Bnt  really  now,  my  only  purpose  is  to  help  you  to  realize  what  the 
Qnie  bill  has  to  say,  ' 

Cliairman  Perkixs,  You  would  tell  the  smartest  kids  not  to  come 
to  school  that  day,  wouldn't  you? 

Mr.  Tayloh.  I  have  looke'^d  at  the  bill,  and  I  think  basically  the 
idea  of  equalizing  does  not  go  far  enough.  And  the  amounts  should 
be  included.  To  put  this  purely  in  the  hands  ota  local  govcrjuuent, 
without  maiulates  to  assure  certain  things  in  the  implementation, 
would  be  a  ])roblcm. 

Tlmt  is  what  I  am  basically  saying.  In  other  words,  much  of  the 
bill  I  could  live  with,  but  to  give*  it  to  the  State  and  leave  it  in  tlic 
hands  of  the  local  governor,  so  to  spoak,  as  to  how  it  should  be 
spent  or  how  it  should  he  filtered  down  without  spelling  out  i)articn- 
lar  mandates  and  amounts  for  needs,  would  be  a  problem  I  think. 

You  speak  of  grants,  I  did  look  at  it.  There  are  grants  that  you 
speak  of,  and  thei-e  is  general  aid. 

Mr.  FousYTiiE.  liut  in  all  three,  the  legislation  imder  consideration, 
revenue  sharing  and  in  the  Quic  bill,  the  title  III  is  a  passed  bill, 
it  is  not  discretionary, 

JMr.  Doiiio.  We  have  a  gentleman  who  was  very  much  attached 
to  our  district,  who  became  a  doctor  in  our  community,  and  he 
decided  to  make  a  study  on  one  class  of  ^-ery  bright  children. 

In  the  nintli  grade,  these  youngsters  wei^e  called  si:)ecial  progress 
children.  They  were  2  years  ahead  hi  their  ability  levels,  by  test 
ineasui-ements.  We  followed  these  youngsters  through  high  school 
Every  youngster  was  supposedly  college  materiah 

There  were  no  supportive  services  for  these  children.  They  all 
came  from  disadvantaged  communities.  Of  the  30  children,  three 
ended  up  in  college.  So,  here  you  have  a  poi^ulation  of  youngsters 
who  are  qualified  to  go  ahead,  l3ut  somewhere  along  the  line,  because 
of  extenuating  cii-cumstances,  they  did  not  make  it. 

Now,  j^ou  talk  about  tests.  It  is  very  interesting.  The  reading  tests 
that  we  give  our  cliildren  are  standardized  all  over  the  conntr3^  Tlie 
•first  question  on  the  reading  test:  A  shrub  is:  Choose  one  ,two,  three, 
or  four.  How  many  inner-city  children  ha^e  ever  heard  of  a  shrub. 
That  is  a  sample. 

There  will  have  to  be  a  national  ty])e  of  test  because  if  money  is  • 
going  to  be  allocated  equally,  it  ciumot  be  a  test  just  designed  for  our 
district. 

^  It  should  be  designed  for  the  country.  So  the  test  itself  will  pro- 
vide us  with  problems.  How  about  a  scliool  tlnit  does  a  consciously 
poor  job.  How  about  a  school  that  does  not  really  educate  its 
children. 

Are  they  to  get  a  greater  inward  than  a  school  that  tries  very  hard 
to  educate  and  make  some  advances?  There  are  certain  problems  in 
just  awarding  funds  on  the  basis  of  test  scores,  and  I  would  like 
your  permission  to  have  an  opportunity  to  read  the  bill  and  to  mail 
to  your  attention,  Mr.  Perkins,  my  comments. 

Chairman  Pj^ricixs.  You  wiirhave  that  opportuuity  to  study  it 
and  mail  your  suggestions  to  the  committee. 
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To  my  way  of  tliinldii^,  I  cannot  see  any  continuity  in  supporting 
.  disadvantaged  kinds  in  allocating  funds  on  test  scores. 
Thank  you  all  very  much, 
llr.  Demho.  Thank  you  very  mucli. 

Chairman  PiiJKK:i>3's.  The  next  witness  is  Superintendent  William 
Hin,  Bayonne,  N.J.,  and  a  pane]  of  New  Jei'sey  mayors.  My  col- 
kague  here,  Coiigrcssman  Daniels,  wiio  lias  been  with  me  all  the  way 
in  this  legislation  for  many  yeai-s,  and  has  been  one  of  the  most 
ardent  supportei-s  of  educational  legislation  in  the  Congress.  I  know 
that  he  wants  to  say  a  few  words  this  morning. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  Daxikls.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  yo\i  very  much  for  allowing 
me  the  opportunity  of  presenting  the  distinguished  gentlemen  from 
niy  congressional  district  which  I  have  the  lionor  to  represent.  Each 
of  these  men,  the  maj^ors  of  the  town  of  Weehawken,  Union  City, 
and  West  New  York^  as  well  as  the  superintendent  of  schools  of 
Bayonne,  are  closely  identified  with  the  resohition  of  difficulties  of 
providing  for  the  education  of  children  who,  but  for  the  Federal 
involvement  in  the  community,  would  Jiot  be  tlieir  responsibility.  In 
Bayonne,  we  have  a  very  large  militaiy  installation,  the  Military 
Ocean  Terminal,  a  major  installation  which  has  a  tremendous  impact 
on  the  community  school  system,  yet  makes  no  substantial  contribu- 
tion toward  school  finances.  With  the  proposed  cutoff  of  school  funds, 
the  city  of  Bayonne  will  be  faced  with  a  real  financial  crisis. 

Tiie  problem  of  the  Noith  Hudson  communities  of  West  New  York, 
Weehawken,  and  Union  City,  is  not  unfamiliar  to  this  committee.  If 
you  may  recall  that  in  1969,  the  mayors  of  Union  City  and  West 
New  York,  with  their  respective  school  boards,  came 'before  this 
coiimiittee  and  testified  to  the  tremndous  impact  that  the  influx  of 
Cuban  Refugees  liad  on  those  two  communities.  As  you  may  recall, 
the  airlift  from  Cuba — two  flights  each  day — bringing  in  approxi- 
mately 38,000  or  39,000  Cubans  to  this  country.  By  some  peculiar 
pattern  or  form,  a  great  many  of  these  Cuban  refugee  families 
migrated  to  the  adjoining  communities  of  Union  City  and  "West  New 
York. 

Today,  as  a  result  of  that  airlift,  over  50  percent — the  exact  figures 
will  be  given  by  tlie  witnesses — of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  schools 
of  these  two  towns  are  children  of  Cuban  refugees. 

W^^  have  extensive  experience  wherein  children,  8  or  9  j-eai-s  of  age 
come  to  this  country  not  knowing  any  language  but  Spanish  leaving 
teachers,  administrators,  and  other  students  at  a  loss.  I  am  sure  you 
realize  the  impact  upon  the  school  as  a  whole. 

The  circumstances  with  which  these  communities  are  faced  has 
been  spread  out  to  another  town  immediately  adjoining,  the  town  of 
Weehawken,  and  the  mayor  of  that  town  is  likewise  here  to  testify 
to  their  problems.  As  to  the  details  of  the  effect  of  the  Cuban  refu- 
gees migrating  to  these  three  northern  Hudson  communities^  I  will 
leave  that  up  to  the  mayors  of  these  three  towns. 

I  would  fii-st  like  to  present  as  a  first  witness  today,  Mt.  William 
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Hill,  superintendent  of  schools  of  the  city  of  Bayonne.  He  is  the 
chief  school  adiniiiisti'atoi*  of  that  comnuin'ity  of  about  about  85,000 
people.  The  proposed  cutoff  of  funds  of  Public  Law  874,  will  create 
a  severe  financial  problem  for  the  city  of  Bayonne.  Dr.  Ilin  has  been 
a  teacher,  a  principal,  a  counseloi\  a  school  administrator  and  has 
l:>een  involved  in  tlie  teaching  profession  for  over  22  years. 

It  is  my  i^leasure  to  present  him  to  this  committee  as  the  first 
witness.  Dr.  Ilin,  you  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT    OF   DR.    WILLIAM    HIN,    SUPERINTENDENT  OF 
SCHOOLS,  BAYONNE,  NJ. 

Dr.  niN\  Thank  you,  Mr.  Daniels.  Chainnan  Perkins,  Mi\  Daniels 
and  gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  Dr.  Eossnick,  vice 
president  of  our  board  of  education  and  board  of  trustees,  is  licre 
with  me,  along  with  our  other  colleagues  and  friends  from  Hudson 
County  in  the  llth  district.  Dr.  Rossnick  has  some  special  back- 
^rround  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  He  is  a  member  of  the  State 
School  Board  of  Directoi's  for  our  State. 

I  would  like  to  initially  thank  you.  Chairman  Perkins,  for  pro- 
viding the  opportunity  to  subniit  this  testimony  and  to  supplement 
it  in  terms  of  special  amplification.  I  appreciate  this  very  much.  We 
would  certainly  solicit  your  support  for  continuing  and  expanding 
Federal  financial  resources. 

Cliftirman  Perkixs.  Let  me  say  that  Mr.  Daniels,  wliicli  you  well 
know,  has^  discussed  ^  the  problem  with  me,  dating  back  from  19G7 
and  we  will  be  considering  what  to  do  in  the  nature  of  an  impact 
bill  this  year.  We  are  glad  to  see  you  here.  We  want  you  to  know 
that  we  are  working  on  the  problem. 

Dr.  Htn.  I  don't  want  to  bear  with  this  era  of  change,  this  very 
long,  but  I  point  out  that  this  era  is  one  burdened  with  negotiations 
and  strikes,  such  as  the  recent  strike  in  Philadelphia,  impasses,  w,ork 
stoppages  and  stud-jut  militants  and  the  like.  Our  National  Associa- 
tion of  School  Administrators  has,  in  its  most  recent  resolution, 
emp]iasi;5ed  the  problems  inherent  in  race  relations,  scliool  integra- 
tion, student  militants  as  well  as  education  for  displaced  students, 
which  Congressman  Daniels  has  alluded  to  in  north  and  central 
Hudson  County.  There  is  a  need  for  minimum  foundation  programs, 
for  forward  funding,  funding  ahead  for  full  funding  and  irnpact 
aid  as  well  as  for  long-range  planning.  The  resolution  in  State 
finance  is  going  to  provide  us  with  all  kinds  of  problems  in  the  era 
immediately  ahead.  I  also  add  sucli  problems  as  physical  assaults 
and  accountability  to  the  public.  I  think  that  -p^e  welcome  and  antici- 
pate evaluation  and  accountability  that  is  going,  to  apply  to  changes 
that  are  bound  to  come  to  us  in  1970,  educationally. 

The  opposition  that  we  strike  to  revenue  sharing,  I  think  js  based 
not  only  on  intuitiveness  but  on  pragmatic  experience.  It  is  also  based 
on  the  understanding  that  the  Committee  for  Educational  Policy 
Research  has  called  national  attention  to  the  inability  and  inappro- 
priateness  of  revenue  sharing  at  the  present  time  to  assess  how 
educational  organ  ligations  really  work.  The  one  thing  that  we  are 
anxious  to  avoid  is  being  in  the  ambigous  territory  of  a  Purgatory, 
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if  you  will;  that  is  going  to  destroy  or  impinge  severely  on  running 
effective,  scliools.  Bayonne  is  among  the  dozen  largest  cities  and  New 
Jersey  is  the  sixtli  most  populous  State  in  the  Nation.  We  are  an 
urbjiJi  connty.  We  ai'e  an  industrial  county. 

Tlie  city  of  Bayonne  has  New  York  Bay  behind  it.  The  Statue  of 
Li))erty  is  in  our  waters.  We  arc  a  metropolitan  area  surrounded  by 
Jei-se^^  City.  We  have  the  largest  cities  iu  two  Staves  and  although 
w*e  are  a  smaller  city  by  dimension,  we  sit  right  in  the  midst  of  this 
metropolitan  zone.  We  happen  to  believe  that  avc  are  a  very  vital 
and  staunch  advocate  city  in  America. 

We  happen  to  have  tlie  largest  i>er  capita  contribution  of  man- 
])owcr  to  the  Armed  Services  hi  the  last  30  years  of  any  city  in  the 
Is'ation  and  we  have  leading  statistics  in  purple  hearts  and  other 
military  decorations.  Bayonne  does  have  evidence  of  the  scars  of 
national  defense.  Yv^itli  regard  to  impact  aid,  we  liave  received  for 
years  this  fiscal  aid  under  sections  A  and  B  of  the  law. 

The  Federal  Government's  curtailment  of  section  B,  creates  a 
situation  which  we  regard  as  poorly  planned  and  untenable.  We  con- 
tain a  militar}^  ocean  terminal  which  Congressman  Daniels  referred 
to.  It  has  tlie  largest  military  terminal  depot  base  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  all  four  continents.  It  holds  the  U.S.  Navy  .Logistic  IMan- 
agement  Office.  The  size  and  location  of  the  property  are  unique 
fronting  on  New  York  Harbor,  looking  out  on  the  Ve'rrazano  Nar- 
rows Bridge.  The  property  is  wortli  a  fortiuie. 

This  is  a  primary  harbor  territory  in  the  sense  of  shipping, 
industr}^,  national  defense,  and  a  commercial  shore  line  use  U.S» 
aircraft  carriers  are  kept  there.  It  is  the  hub. of  the  military  supply 
on  the  eastern  coast. 

We  are  very  pleasejd  and  delighted  to  have  this  Ivind  of  American 
service  in  defense  and  commmiication  system  based  in  onr  munici- 
pality, but  the  ratable  tax  structure  which  is  removed  from  municipal 
roles  is  obviously  a  source  of  great  concern.  Miles  of  adjacent  shore- 
line, north  and  south  are  fully  developed  and  they  give  us  immense 
tax  lelief  in  the  county  area  in  comparison  to  the  unavailability  of 
the  military  terminal  area. 

Our  city  provides  a  lot  of  services  to  the  militar}^  terminal  in 
addition  to  education.  We  have  had  the  lai'gest  assemblage  of  citizens 
on  the  eastern  seaboard  for  Armed  Service  Day.  We  had  special 
ecology  programs  in  i  cooperation  w'ith  the  military  and  the  Navy, 
We  have  had  extended  ancillary  sei*vices  that  we  give  to  adults  and 
to  foreign  people  who  are  located  there. 

We  have  a  "Bayonne,  N.J.  to  Bayonne,  France  exchange  program. 
We  have  employment  immigi*ation  which  goes  on  from  day  to  day. 

Fiscal  year  1972  shows  we  were  spending  about  $567  per  pupil, 
that  w^e  were  receiving  $567  per  pnpil,  and  our  cost  has  doubled  for 
education  of  the  citizens  in  that  area.  Therefore,  we  say  that  Public 
Law  874:  and  section  B  and  section  A  sliould  be  included  this  year 
and  expanded,  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  in  terms  of  f?'iendship  and  relationship  a  distinguished  kind 
of  siutation  with  JTATO  and  SEATO.  In  terms  of  educational  pro- 
vision, we  had  other  amenities  that  we  have  provided  to  the  foreign 
services  of  the  NATO  and  SEATO  defense  alliances.  During  the 
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recent  year,  we  j)ro^•idecl  educational  services  nt  no  additionril  cost 
to  the  officials  of  about  20  to  25  navies  of  ^-lie  world  who  arc  uy 
volved  in  those  alliances  and  to  tlieir  staffs  and  tlieir  personiiel.  This 
w^as  in  terms  of  tlie  U.S.  logistic  work  that  was  being  done  in  ternis 
of  defense  and  in  tenns  of  foreign  jjolicy. 

;Mr.  Daxiels.  Superintendent  Hin,  dkl  you  state  that  you  were  not 
compensated  for  rendei'iiig  tliat  service  ? 

Dr.  Hix.  Tliat  is  con-ect.  Those  arc  sorA'ices  in  the  nature  of  lit- 
erally extending  the  hand  of  educutionul  fricndsliip,  e^•ening  pro- 
grams. The  special  cooperation  tliat  exists  between  our  public  school 
system  and  the  bases  is  such  tliat  we  extend  those  kind  of  services 
but  do  not  retrieve  moneys  to  underwrite  these  kinds  of  programs. 

ilr.  Danirls.  Who  am  niN*oh*ed  in  the  program? 

Dr.  HiN.  TlieU.S.  Navy,  the  U.S.  Army,  and  during  the  past  year 
about  20  to  25  navies  of  the  Avorld  who  had  staffs  there  doiiig  special 
work  related  to  American  defense. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Are  these  adults  enrolled  in  the  various  services  of 
our  school  system  ? 

Dr.  Hrx.  'Yes. 

]\[r. Daniels.  How  about  children? 

Dr.  Hin.  Tlieir  children  too.  But  we  do  not  I'eti'ieve  any  Public 
Law  874  aid.  We  have  an  adult  group  coming  in  and  we  perform 
services  oyer  a  i^artial  school  year.  Thei'e  is  no  particular  way  in 
whicli  Ave,  after  extending  these  services,  retrieve  funds  to  cover  the 
same.  We  do  this  in  terms  of  good  faith. 

Mr.  Daniels.  How  many  i)ersons  would  you  sa^^  you  took  care  of 
under  that  program? 

Dr.  Hix.  We  liave  had  gi-oups  from  the  size  of  20  to  25  to  groups 
in  the  diniension  of  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Over  w^hat  period  of  time? 

Dr.  Hin.  Over  a  period  of  time  from  several  days  to  several  weeks 
to  several  months.  The  most  extensive  period  of  time  would  be  prob- 
ably from  approximately  September  until  either  April  or  May. 

Mi\  Daniels.  In  total,  how  many  persojis  would  j'ou  say  yon  took 
care  of? 

Dr.  Hin.  Probably  from  1  to  200  pei'sons  per  year. 

We  have  had,  for  example,  the  Captain -3  of  various  Asiatic  Navies, 
Latin  American  Navies,  ajid  European  Navies  w^ho  are  allied  with 
NATO  and  SEATO  and  Avho  enjoyed  various  educational  services 
from  the  community. 

Mr.  Forsytjte.  This  intrig\ied  me.  I  gathered  it  is  adult  education 
basically.  • 

Dr.  HiN.A^es. 

Mr.  FoRSYTiiE.  Does  your- adult  education  program  operate  on  a 
fee  basis  as  it  does  in  my  area? 

Dr.  Hin.  No,  my  Board  of  Education  told  me  w^e  underwa-ite  this 
program.  We  have  four  divisions  of  adult  education  and  only  one 
has  a  fee  structure  attached.  We  do  not  provide  a^iy  fees  for  these 
particular  services  to  the  military.  ; 

Mr.  FoRSvrHE.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Hin.  The  next  point  in  terms  of  impact  aid  that  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  is  that  in  New  Jersey  this  year  will  not  receive  its  $8.8 
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million  allocation,  but  in  fact  will  receive  $2.8  million  and  therefore 
will  lose  approxiniiitely  $(>  million  of  the  $8.8  million  that  we  had 
destined  for  utilization  betv;een  now  and  Jiuie  30.  Thus  the  current 
status  of  874  is  such  that  $6  plus  million  must  somehow  be  found  in 
the  communities  of  the  Stale  of  New  Jersey,  including  our  own. 

Chairman  Peuktxs.  Is  tjiat  because  of  the  impoundment  and  hold- 
ing of  money  and  disputing  in  going  ahead  with  the  continuing 
resolution?  * 

Dr.  HiN.  Yes,  in  temis  of  this,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  how 
strongly  we  feel  about  tlie  need  for  Congress  to  continue  its  efforts 
to  continue  these  particular  moneys  to  us.  We  do  not  have  access  in 
our  city  and  municipality  to  the  Fiscal  Board  of  Estimate  anymore. 
We  had  historical  access  to  the  Fiscal  Board  of  Estimate  within  the 
municipality  to  Avliom  we  could  go  for  emergency  fees  and  emergency 
fimds,  but  AVe  no  longer  have  that.  Thus  we  now  find  ourselves  with 
no  avenue  from  wliieh  to  retrieve  funds  for  the  remainder  of  this 
year.  I  would  like  to  make  another  point  that  our  anticipated  edu- 
cation rcferals  for  fiscal  1974  have  already  been  cataloged  in  the 
budget.  The  budget  has  been  passed  this  past  Avinter  for  the  next 
18  to  20  months  ahead.  We  are  now  thci-efore  in  a  legal  log  jam 
where  we  have  no  i-ecoui'se  to  any  emergency  or  other  provisions  of 
the  law  in  our  State  or  in  our  city  to  gain  these  moneys  which  we 
have  already  anticipated , for  not  only  the  remainder  of  this  year 
but  for  next  year.  Tliis  creates  a  serious  blockage  and  it  is  a  situa- 
tion we  cannot  live  with.  Any  Federal  comment  that  States  would 
have  the  option  to  continue  impact  aid  would  certainly  be  considered 
specious  because  it  has  been  so  rendered  by  the  national  budget 
itself. 

Schools  and  pupils  in  sections  A  and  B  ure  a  burden  on  the  schools 
in  our  community  and  I  think  indeed  across  the  Nation.,  Their 
families  have  mo\'ed  into  tliG  district.  The  district  niTist  serve  their 
educational  needs  and  provide  school  space,  materials  and  equipment, 
teacher  and  staff.  The  Federal  employers  obviously  pay  no  taxes  in 
this  case.  The  pupils  and  their  costs  are  indeed  a  burden.  The  fair 
and  progressive  method  would  seem  to  be  through  874  to  attack  the 
problem  partially  with  income  tax  which  supports  874  rather  than 
to  try  to  direct  this  and  divert  it  back  to  the  full  reality  and  ratable 
load  of  the  community  itself  and  to  use  that  as  the  sole  busis.  The 
curailment  here  is  going  to  cause  escalated  local  taxes  for  emergency 
provisions  with  no  local  rescourse  in  notable  Bayonne,  but  in  224 
other  systems  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

It  is  further  going  to  have  a  tremendous  deleterious  effect:  it  is 
going  to  undermine  the  bilingual  programs  that  exist  for  these 
tiiousands  of  refugee  people  in  Hudson  County.  The  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  in  August  1965,  determined  via  Stanford  University 
studies  that  while-  impact  aid  is  somewhat  unusual,  it  is  highly 
defensible  as  a  mechanism.  It  is  properly  conceived  and  it  is  a  good 
system.  In  fact,  the  richer  districts  do  end  up  paying  more  and 
therefore  it  seems  to  be  a  fair  system  and  it  seems  to  be  worthy  of 
I>ermanent  constituency. 

Chairman  Perkins  and  other  Congressmen  who  have  supported 
t^e  idea  of  a  5-year  continuing  program  in  this,  regard  certainly 
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have  our  total  sui^port.  The  Battelle  Institute  studies  in  December  of 
10G2  suppoited  all  of  the  theses  of  the  Stanford  finding  and  sup- 
poi*ted  impact  aid  as  more  sound  and  a  better  mechanism  than  any 
alternate  method  studied. 

We  would  suggest  that  j'ou  work  for  this  kind  of  5-year  or  longer 
legislative  autliorization.  In  tlie  Congi^essional  Record  you  appear 
to  have  stated  an  intent  to  fund  no  lower  than  fiscal  11)72  level, 
We  would  point  out  at  tl}is  stage  in  tlie  testimony  that  we  seriously 
arc  concerned  about  the  evolution  of  congressional  authority  over 
appropriation  which  in  cur  constitution  and  wiiicli  in  our  history 
and  tradition  is  indeed  a  House  of  Representatives  power  and  man- 
date. It  \vould  seem  that  congressional  legislation  on  impact  aid  of 
a  continuing  nature  plus  any  override  on  impomidment  or  override 
on  inevitable  veto  should  certainly  be  3'our  consideration  and  we 
would' Jiope  for  that  kind  of  a  strong  action. 

We  do  not  like  the  idea  that  wo  should  be  told  in  the  educational 
comnninity  that  our  own  people  are  be  less  important  than  tlie  rest 
of  the  world.  Therefore,  this  increase  in  defense  spending,  wJiich 
would  in  fact  outlaj^  the  actual  moneys  coming  into  public  education, 
seems  to  be  something  we  camiot  imderstiind  and  do  not  want  to 
have.  Wo  believe  that  new  or  expanded  services  in  this  regard  are 
calculable.  Any  other  kind  of  action  I  would  submit  to  you  is  con- 
fusing and  it  is  disfunctional  in  the  regard.  So  much  on  nnpact  aid. 
I  would  like  to  spend  several  minutes,  if  I  may,  on  ESEA  and  re- 
lated programs.  Your  consideration  of  some  kind  of  meaningful 
j^ear  extension  of  ESEA  is  something  which  wo  solicit.  Direct  aid 
to  the  libraries  under  title  2  has  iji  New  Jersey  caused  the  pupil- 
book  ratio  to  go  up  from  4.9  books  per  pupil  to  S  books  per  pupil, 
approximately  a  80-percent  increase  in  escalation  of  library  materials 
and  books  foi;  young  peoi)le  over  the  span  of  72  months.  Two 
thousand  public  elementai7  schools  are  600  private  elementai-y 
schools,  a  total  of  2,600  schols  in  New  Jerse.y,  have  established  li- 
braries which  did  not  exist  before  1067-68.  Twenty-two  demonstra- 
tion centers  have  been  created.  The  potential  of  library  and  insti- 
tutional media  services  to  both  children  and  adult  citizens  and 
special  additional  assistance  available  to  mimicipalities  in  needy 
urban  areas  has  just  been  heartwarming  and  it  has  affected  16  major 
cities  in  the  State  even  more  so  than  some  of  tlie  larger  districts  in 
the  State.  TJiese  facts  and  figures  apply  to  New  Jersey.  They  ai-e 
specific  statistics.  Our  city  of  Bayonne  and  Hudson  County  generally 
are  characteristics  of  these  figures.  Wo  do  have  new  libraries.  We  do 
have  libraries  in  schools  where  wc  had  none.  We  do  have  demonstra- 
tion centers.  We  do  have  continuing  services.  We  do  have  new  ino- 
vativo  services.  We  have  special  services  for  disadvantaged  people, 
for  blacks,  for  Spanish-speaking,  for  the  foreign  bom,  for  urban, 
for  poor  people.  We  have  reached  in  New  Jei-sey  with  these  new 
services  a  minimum  of  943  individual  persons  within  the  last  3  to 
6  yeaiu  Health  and  welfare  and  correctional  institutions  have  also 
received  some  new  library  services.  We  have  a  supportive  exchange 
program  with  a  marvelous  Manhattan  and  Philadelphia  libraries 
which  only  allows  us,  as  it  ought  to,  to  compare  on  a  tristate  basis 
and  try  to  improve  services  collaterally  in  all  three  of  the  States. 
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Wc  lijive  boolc  and  film  and  audio  services  on  a  regional  basis  no^v 
and  the  seed  moneys  which  you  provided  in  the  ori^^inal  title  2  and 
related  allocation  Imvo  started  70  modern  county  or  school  or  local 
libraries  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

1  submit  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  this  kind  of  systematic  strcMigth- 
ening  of  tlic  State  libraries  is  pi'oof  enough  that  title  2  has  been 
well  funded  and  that  you  have  done  an  eH'ective  job  there  and  that 
it  ought  to  be  continued  and  I  would  hope  that  you  would  subscribe 
to  some  way  where  you  could  continue  what  started  olT  a  half  a 
century  ago  as  the  Carnegie  system  for  starting  and  continuing 
library  services  in  this  nation. 

The  title  I  programs  I  will  not  try  to  elaborate  on  but  I  would 
like  to  make  a  general  comment.  Title  I  programs  have  been  helpful 
in  all  of  the  urban  districts  of  Hudson  County,  As  you  probably 
realize,  we  are  an  urban  county.  We  are  totally  built  up  as  a  county. 
We  are  miles  along  the  largest  water  front  area  of  tlie  world.  Tlie 
educational  ])rograms  and  municipal  programs  of  our  cities  in  Hud- 
son County  have  been  assisted  tremendously  by  title  1  in  terms  of 
our  request  for  more  adequate  education  for  urban  schools.  Primary 
services,  especially  reading  and  niatliematics,  have  been  the  2)rimai'y 
aim  smd  they  have  embraced  the  primary  scope  of  what  wc  use  title 
I  funds  for, 

ESEA  aid  to  the  handicapped  we  believe  is  insufficient.  We  have 
many  handicapped  children,  retarded  children,  children  with  speech 
problems  and  physical  liandicaps.  We  ha^'o  many  of  these  children 
throughout' the  urban  metropolitan  zone.  We  do  need  more  moneys  in 
title  I.  We  do  need  not  only  continued  but  more  moneys  in  the 
ESEA  accomits  for  the  handicapped. 

I  would  ask  your  support  for  continuing  title  5  in  l;]ie  cllort  to 
strengthen  State  de]>iirtment  activity  to  better  coordinate  and  to 
provide  more  capability  for  district  and  regional  kinds  of  efforts. 
It  is  diflicult  in  an  urban  ai'ea.  J^ew  York  City  is  a  tremendous  area 
to  try  to  realize  how  to  break  up,  how  to  decentralize.  In  Hudson 
County  w^e  realize  and  recognize  these  problems.  We  have  difficulties. 
We  almost  come  to  Washington  on  a  morning  like  this  to  see  each 
other,  as  ^Ye  are  doing  here,  to  have  the  comparability  Avhich  in  my 
estimation,  having  been  raised  in  rural  and  small  territory,  in  my 
estijnation  more  automatically  exists  among  the  peoj^le  of  small 
communities  and  communities  that  are  somewhat  separated. 

We  find  it  is  difficult,  in  the  asphalt  paved  county  area  of  Hudson 
County  to  communicate  and  to  work  together  and  we  do  need  devel- 
opment and  plamiing  kinds  of  aid^  facility  planning,  and  assistance, 
and  management  development  assistance  if  wc  are  to  survive  and 
.plan  better  for  the  rest  of  this  century. 

.  Title  HI  has  been  especially  valualile  to  several  of  the.  14th  district 
cities.  We  have  had  innovative  programs  and  practices  .at  the  urban 
level  which- arc  very  worthy  of  ])roliferation  .and;  they  are  beuig 
validated.  We  have  a:  successful  ESEA  III  program  .in  Bayonne  en- 
titled "Cnrriculunx  Renaissance  in  Urban  Anierica,?'  This  is  over- 
haiding  four  mafpr  subject  disciplines  in  five  different  grade  levels 
in  the  schools).  We  ara  trying  for  the  first  time  . in  half:  %  century  to 
i>  "l  new  schools  and  we  have  committed „ ourselves,  to.buildnew 
1 1  (^"ols  this  year  and  we  will  open  bids  soon  on  that. 
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AVe  liave  otlier  referencbun  coming  up  in  tlie  spring  semester.  We 
are  working  and  attempting  to  get  local  and  State  funds  to  under- 
write new  programs.  Title  III  has  been  helpful  because  it  has  given 
us  the  i*esources  for  research  and  development  work  which  is  often 
diflicult  to  obtain  from  the  public.  I  am  sure  you  gentlemen  realize 
what  kind  of  task  wo  have  in  any  city  to  convince  the  public  to 
devote  tax  money  for  more  than  schools  and  books  and  supplies  and 
to  do  i)lanning  kind  of  work  and  research  development  work  is 
indeed  a  diflicult  task  on  our  opinion.  Discontinuing  title  III  would 
be  a  disservice  to  ns.  AVe  don't  think  we  can  ailbrd  it.  It  would  break 
the  umbrella  of  our  program  now  whicli  is  hopefully  to  continue 
through  at  least  1975-7G  in  the  curriculum  and  in.struction  area.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  testifying  M'ith  Senator  Magnuson  and  Senator 
Cotten  hist  year.  I  subscribed  to  their  endorsement  of  greater  pupil 
success,  gi'eater  career  planning  and  more  suiliciency  which  was  the 
subject  of  a  lO-page  document  on  file  in  the  Congressional  Kecord. 

We  have  lost  money  in  the  area  of  American  history.  AVe  have 
developed  regional  programs  for  the  exchange  of  good  and  better 
American  History  materials.  The  seed  money  which  had  come  to 
us  out  of  title  III  has  been  notable  matched  but  much  more  than 
matched  by  local  moneys  and  other  moneys  which  we  have  sought 
and  gained.  AVe  believe  that,  without  going  into  the  detail  we 
si)elled  out  for  the  Senate  Appropriations  Connnittee  last  Jlay  1972 
in  1()  pages  of  documentation,  that  we  .have  less  dropouts,  more  suc- 
cess with  various  norms  in  the  scienr:e  areas,  and  that  we  have 
I)roader  and  better  services  to  both  public  and  private  schools  in  the 
American  History  and  related  areas  with  materials,  and  that  we 
established  beyond  reasonable  doubt  the  advisability  of  using  title 
)>  funds  to  help  new  innovative  planning  which  we  can  then  build 
further  on. 

I  would  like  to  close  with  several  comments  on  vocational  educa- 
tion. Vocational  education  is  an  unmet  need  yet  in  our  area.  AVe  hiWQ 
a  limited  amount  of  vocational  and  technical  education.  It  lias  to  be 
studied,  structured  and  restructured.  AVe  are  currently  in  the  14th 
District  going  through  the  local  and  intercity  battles  of  trying  to 
determine  how  many  technical  schools  to  have  within  the  county 
area.  AVe  are  trying  to  establish  a  multiseries  of  technical  schools 
which  will  meet  the  career  and  manpower  development  needs  of  the 
county  area  and  of  the  entire  14th  Congressional  District.  Tlie  labor 
segment  of  your  own  committee  is  indeed  aware  of  the  many  studies, 
the  manpower  reports  of  the  State  commissioner  of  education,  the 
State  Board  of  your  own  committee,  and  the  needs  which  we  liave 
ai*e  going  to  be  critical  ones  because  we  do  not  provide  economic 
and  career  education  at  a  substantive  level  for  teenage  j^oung  people 
in  districts  like  the  14tli,  we  are  going  to  have  great  difficulty  in 
the  next  5  or  10  years.  I  would  say  tliis  unequivocally.  Mark  my 
words,  if  young  people  are  not  steadily  and  readily  employable  at 
tlie  time  they  complete  their  education,  we  are  going  to  have  indeed 
serious  difficulties  in  the  urban  areas  of  this  Nation.  This  could 
become  a  crisis  for  us  during  the  balance  of  the  20th  century.  The 
work  that  you  do  and  the  work  that  we  do  in  mahpower  develop- 
ment and  manpower  training  absolutely  must  be  coordinated.  It 
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must  be  funded.  We  need  more  mojiey  in  vocational  tducation.  If 
ai-e  to  binld  these  three  new  regional  schools  to  take  cai^e  of  the 
tremendous  population  there  and  to  have  13  diii'erent  school  systems 
ill  an  urban  county  all  coming  together  over  a  20  niiles  region  from 
north  to  south  and  share  in  this  kind  of  relationship,  Ave  are  going 
to  have  a  planning  battle  on  our  plans  and  im})lenientation  battle 
on  our  hands.  We  want  to  provide  a  good  education,  a  healthy  edu- 
cation. We  want  to  be  confident  that  our  young  people  will  come  to 
the  kind  of  level  Avhere  employers  will  regard  them  as  employable, 
where  they  can  have  pride  in  the  kind  of  work  that  they  want  to  do 
or  thrt  they  are  able  to  do.  We  think  that  wc  have  really  an  unparal- 
lel  problem  to  deal  with  in  the  realm  of  vocational  education.  Our 
three  new  schools  and  our  three  new  pi-ogranis  would  meet  the 
needs.  We  are  going  to  have  political  problems  financing  and  help- 
ing steer  this  program  through  the  next  5  years  in  the  14th  district. 
Wc  need  your  experience.  We  need  your  financial  aid,  Wc  are  work- 
ing on  all  kinds  of  programs.  We  have  youth  employment  ser>-ices 
in  the  county.  Wc  ai*e  tr3ang  to  do  an  efiectivc  job  in  education  so 
that  young  people  arc  not  destroying  but  are  building  a  more  pro- 
ductive area.  Wc  have  technology  for  children  going  on  at  present 
in  a  nnmbrr  of  our  elementary  schools.  We  have  many  inservice  pro- 
grams going  on. 

Chairman  Pekkixs.  Please  conmient  on  the  revenue  sharing  pi-o- 
posal  of  the  administration  before  you  close. 

Dr.  ITix.  In  terms  of  adult  education,  Ave  have  programs  that  are 
new  in  adult  education.  We  liave  expanded  to  four  divisions  there 
and  we  see  a  great  need  for  continuing  education  and  reeducation. 
We  are  tiying  to  work  in  cooperation  with  the  airport  from  where 
wo  flew  this  morning  and  with  the  airlines  too  and  unions  to  de- 
velopo  new  technical  training  for  yoimg  men  so  they  can  live  in  this 
21st  century  in  better  fashion.  We  are  trying  to  establish  this 
broader  continuing  education  because  of  .  the  needs  of  the  people.  I 
think  many  of  the  men  sitting  here,  I  know  that  many  or  most  of 
them  sitting  to  my  left  and  right,  like  some  of  yon  and  myself, 
were  GI's  from  Woi-ld  War  II  and  the  investment  which  the  Federal 
Government  gave  to  ns  enabled  us  to  do  much  more  with  our  li\'es 
than  we  would  have  been  able  to  accomplish  without  that  aid.  We 
see  these  yoimg  men  coming  home  now  and  we  want  to  have  effective 
careers  and  continuing  adult  programs  for  them.  That  I  tliink  in 
general  is  the  substance  of  all  that  I  tried  to  think  through  and 
bring  to  your  attention  from  w^here  I  sit  as  an  urban  superintendent 
and  I  know  that  I  am  speaking  for  our  Commissioner  of  Education 
and  for  many  of  the  other  urban  superintendents  in  our  State  and 
in  our  neighboring  New  York  State. 

In  regard  to  the  revenue  sharing,  I  believe  and  I  think  all  or 
many  or  most  of  ns  believe  that  several  of  the  comments  that  you 
gentlemen  and  your  colleagues  have  made  vn^ently  within  the  last 
80  or  45  days  are  meaningful :  Senator  J  comment  that  "Our 
States  can  no  longer  afford  further  cuts  i.  -cational  aid;"  War- 
ren Magnuson's  comments  that  he  regards  tiie  situation  as  dismay- 
ing; the  comments  by  Senator  Peal  that  "We  are  increasing  the 
^  'I'^-F mse  budget  while  the  increase  in  that  defense  budget  is  apparently 
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to  be  move  than  tlie  entire  budget  for  llie  Office  of  Edncation,  a 
bi'utally  misplaced  priority,"  Seiiatoi*  Bi'ooks'  comment,  "AAHiy  pnll 
out  the  rug  from  under  active  programs  wliicli  are  getting  off  tlie 
gi'ound  and  going  pLaces"  and  tlie  comment  from  lloiise  Speaker 
Cai'l  Albeit  in  opposition  to  tlie  budget  request  is  it  is  slamming 
the  door  on  Federal  aid  to  education  in  librai  ios  and  scoi  es  of  othci* 
pi'ograms. 

Chaii'inan  Pekkixs.  Just  give  me  your  views,  Tliat  is  what  I  want. 

Dr.  IIiN.  ]My  view,  sir,  is  that  we  need  Federal  support  of  a  con- 
tinuing nature  and  an  expanded  natme.  I  do  not  believe  that  ^ve 
can  fiddle  with  the  future  of  American  education  for  G,  12,  18,  24 
months.  We  are  going  into  the  Rodriguez  situation.  We  have  the 
Bodev  decision  in  New  Jersey.  We  can  not  have  a  systematic  tra- 
ditional, strong  American  education  system  shaken  to  its  roots  by 
the  simple  fact  that  we  are  going  to  fiddle  around  for  months  or 
years  and  try  to  determine  what  to  do  with  reveime  sharing  or  how 
to  pull  proposals  in  together  and  face  the  kind  of  situation  that  I 
face  right  now  to  turn  to  State  boards,  to  my  own  board  of  trustees 
and  say,  "Gentlemen,  I  don't  know  what  we  arc  going  to  do  be- 
tween now  and  June  30.  I  don't  know  what  ^ye  are  going  to  do  other 
than  turn  kids  and  teachers  out."  We  don't  know  what  to  do  with 
antici])ated  leveinies  next  yeai\  I  can't  tell  yon  legally  ^Yithout 
counsel's  advice  to  go  to  emei'gency  provisions  because  the  legislation 
is  prohibitive  in  that  regard.  I  simply  feel  that  rcveiuie  sharing 
may  have  its  day  and  its  day  may  come,  but  I  think  its  time  is  not 
now.  I  think  you  have  to  show  us  a  well  planned  2  or  3  or  5  year 
sequence  ahead  which  will  gain  us  at  least  more  effective  school  pro- 
grams than  what  we  have  now.  This  is  my  life  and  this  is  my 
career  in  American  education.  I  fight  for  it  and  I  believe  in  it.  I 
believe  that  on  the  rural  level,  and  at  the  urban  level,  it  is  pooi\ 
I  moved  from  upstate  New  York  to  the  urban  level  of  the  biggest 
metropolitan  region  of  the  world  because  I  believe  if  we  don't  make 
it  in  the  urban  area,  w^e  are  not  going  to  make  it  in  the  next  25 
years. 

Sir.  Daniels.  Superintendent  Hin,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  a 
veiy  excellent  statement.  You  have  covered  all  of  the  bases.  But 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  Chainnan  Pei'kins  and  the  majority 
members  of  tliis  committee  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  supporting 
the  very  programs  for  which  you  urge  consideration  this  morning. 
I  have  shared  these  concerns  with  Congressman  Perkins  for  moixj 
than  14  years  and  I  know  exactly  where  he  stands.  He  is  a  leader 
in  these  areas. 

Unfortimately,  you  know  that  last  year  we  passed  two  bills  with 
regard  to  these  programs.  They  were  mcorporated  in  the  appropria- 
tions bill  for  the  Department's  of  Labor  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  But  both  of  those  bills  were  vetoed  by  the  President. 
So  now  we  are  operating  on  a  continuing  resolution.  I  sympathize 
with  you  and  I  sympathize  with  all  of  tlie  mayors  sitting  at  the 
table  with  yon  this  morning.  I  wholeheartedly  and  thoroughly  agree 
with  you  that  these  programs  ought  to  be  planned  at  least  4  years 
in  advance.  That  has  been  the  objective  of  our  chairman  in  all  of 
these  programs  to  afford  you  the  opportunity  to  do  some  worthwhile 
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planning  of  your  own  in  order  to  afford  om*  children  a  g'ood  and 
decent  education. 

I  compliment  you  this  morning  for  a  very  excellent  statement. 
Wo  appreciate  tlie  fact  tliat  you  came  licre  and  gave  us  tlie  benefit 
of  your  vicAVB.  I  can  assnre  you  of  our  complete  support,  l^ut  the 
num  who  wo  linvo  to  convince,  however,  is  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
and  i.s  the  one  wlio  has  impounded  tho  funds. 

I  tliink  today  we  have  to  determine  what  our  own  pi-iorities  arc 
and  I  was  very  much  impressed  by  tlie  comment  yon  made  about 
considering  new  benefits  for  people  in  otlier  parts  of  the  world 
when  v/e  sliould  be  primarily  concerning  ourseh-os  with  problems 
we  face  right  liero  in  America.  You  liavc  made  a  A'ery  good  point 

tllCT'C. 

T  would  n(»xt  like  to  introduce,  Jlr.  Chairman,  my  good  friend 
and  constituent,  the  Mayor  of  the  town  of  West  New  York,  INIayor 
Antlu^ny  DeFino.  Tlie  mayor  is  a  big  man  whoso  physical  size  is  but 
incidental  to  the  breadth  of  his  ability,  intelligence,  energy  in  his 
role  as  mayor. 

STATEMENT  OP  HON.  ANTHONY  DeFINO,  MAYOR,  WEST  NEW 

YOUK,  N.J. 

Jlr.  DkFixo.  Congressman  Perkins,  I  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tu?^itAr  to  appear  here  today.  I  would  like  to  make  one  note  before  I 

.anence  my  testimony.  I  note  that  three  of  the  cities  ijivolved  all 
chiim  to  be  the  most  densely  populated  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

At  the  time,  sir,  when  the  Federal  Government  spent  70  percent  of 
its  total  budget  for  education  purposes — I  may  be  wrong  on  the 
percentage — at  a  time  when  the  President  and  the  Congress  should 
be  concerned  with  increasing  the  monies  for  the  purpose  oi  educa- 
tion, we  have  to  appear  in  Washington  on  what  I  consider'  a  most 
sad  occasion,  to  give  testimony  on  something  that  I  think  is  evident, 
the  need  for  more  funds"  for  educational  purposes.  We  luive  peculiar 
problems  in  my  own  community  by  virtue  of  the  Cuban  impact 
which  I  would  like  to  comment  on  briefly.  I  believe  you  have  tlie 
figures  and  you  were  well  acquainted  with  the  i^roblem. 

If  the  Federal  Government  has  a  foreign  policy  tliat  it  wishes  to 
implement  with  the  Cuban  situation,  I  don't  think "^they  should  expect 
tlio  towels  of  West  New  York  and  Union  City  and  otlier  impact 
areas  to  bear  tlie  cost.  If  they  want  to  look  good,  I  think  they  should 
pay;  the  bills.  I  think  the  rest  of  the  world  should  know  they  are 
trying  to  pay  the  impact  on  the  cost  of  the  communities  and  only  in 
the  form  of  real  property  taxation  which  I  am  liappy  to  see  your 
bill  will  alleviate.  The  concept  of  ec^ual  cost,  the  concept  of  equal 
education  as  pointed  out  by  the  snperLntendent  of  schools  iii  Bayonne 
in  terms  of  the  California  decision  and  the  New  Jersey  decision  is 
a  mandate  to  the  legislature,  if  one  can  mandate  a  legislature,  to 
take  care  of  this  problem  which  has  created  inequality  in  education. 
I  am  seriously  perplexed  in  what  we  call  the  greatest  country  in  the 
world  that  anyone  could  propose  to  cut  back  monies:  for  education 
when  we  all  know  when  we  talk  of  defense  of  tJiis  country  that  we 
are  going  to  . spend  monies  to  educate  and  i^habilitate  ia  foreign 
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power  that  we  just  Iiad  tlie  peace  with,  we  are  going  to  spend  thiit 
money  witliont  very  mncli  hesitation,  but  wc  overloolc  the  needs  of 
our  own  country. 

I  tlihik  oui'  first  line  of  dc^feiise,  sii'.  is  to  educato  our  youlli  1k»- 
causc  I  am  (irmly  convinced  that  it  is  our  youth  which  will  make  (he 
country  strong.  I  would  like  to  point  out  if  I  had  not  been  Iielped 
when  I  was  at  the  university  with  funds  from  the  Federal  Govei'ii- 
nient,  which  I  pay  back  Jiow,  but  for  which  I  am  grateful,  that  I 
woukl  not  be  au  attorney  today.  I  would  not  have  hud  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bo  educated  as  an  attorney  and  make  a  wonderful  living 
which  I  thank  God  I  hud  the  opporlunity  to  have.  I  thinlc  the  moi-e 
monies  you  can  give,  the  Congress  and  tlie  President,  to  the  young 
people  of  our  country  to  make  them  responsible  citi/Ams  and  give 
tliem  the  responsibility  of  education,  is  the  greatest  opportunity  yon 
can  give  because  this  country  can  only  remain  strong  if  youth  lias 
the  proper  education,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  ainong  tliat 
.youth,  sir,  might  be  the  man  or  the  lady,  in  view  of  the  fact  of 
liberation  movement  today,  the  man  or  the  lady  who  will  bring  the 
cure  for  cancer  or  the  ciu'e  for  other  deseases  which  Ave  seem  to 
overlook  when  we  talk  about  education.  Not  this  conunittee  because 
I  tlunk  we  ai-e  here  today  among  friends. 

I  also  would  like  to  comment  on  the  bejicfici'^^ries  of  this  education. 
West  New  Yoi'k  is  not  the  beneficiary  of  th  tduoational  structure. 
Union  City  is  not  the  beneftciary.  But  you,  1^'/c  Federal  Government, 
and  young  men  and  women  who  are  edu  -ated  in  the  local  com- 
nnmities  can  go  on  to  other  parts  of  tlie  country  and  contribute  to 
the  coimtry.  You  have  many  young  people  here  who  were  educated 
in  local  schools  who  are  now  helping  you,  the  Congress,  and  helping 
the  President  and  advising  the  President  and  advising  the  Congress, 
and  their  education  was  received  on  a  local  basis,  but  tlie  Federal 
Government  and  State  Governmejit  are  beneficiaries.  I  say  tliey 
should  pay  on  a  partnership  basis.  As  far  as  appropriations  go,  a 
brief  comment  because  I  don't  want  to  get  involved  in  political  ])rob- 
lems — except  I  am  involved  as  mayor  of  the  community — and  I  am 
not  getting  the  money.  I  think  tl'ie  final  arbiter  of  appropriations 
is  the  public.  They  W'ill  say  on  election  day,  when  Congress  goes 
back  to  their  district,  they  will  either  vote  for  or.  against  them  if 
they  thought  their  appropriations  were  out  of  order.  I  don't  think 
that  the  President  should  interfere  in  that  area.  I  liope  he  is  not 
within  hearing  distance.  The  point  that  I  make  is  iny- presentation, 
which  you  have,  sir,  the  fact  that  I  favor  the  title  2  equalization 
grants  although  I  think  they  are  not  as  large  as  they  should  be,  but 
mat  is,  of  course,  a  question  of  your  investigation  and  your  informa- 
tion. I  think  we  need  this  money.  There  should  be  no  question  that 
title  I,  II,  and  III  or  whatever  programs  are  f  unctionin|?  should  not  be 
cut  off.  I  don't  know  why  they  would  discuss  that.  That. should  not 
be  a  question  of  discussion.  'Wl\fit  should  be  discussed  is  how  much 
more  "money  you  can  give  iis  to  assure  the  finest' education  for  the 
children  of  bur'  country.  Also,  we  were  obtaining  Cuban  aid  to  pay 
for  the  education  of  Spanish  speaking  children  because  of  this  im- 
pact. It  was  insufficient.  We  would  not  turn  it  down  because  we  ti^ke 
every  dollar  we  can  to  insure  the  type  of  educaition 'that  is  neces.sary> 
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But  that  was  insufficient.  Now  we  are  losing;  tliat  because  we  have 
gotten  some  of  it  tlirougli  liai-dship  funds.  Tliat  is  also  a  sad  com- 
ment that  education  should  be  funded  tlirough  hardship. 

The  fact  is  tliat  that  was  ii^suflieicnt.  We  need  tJiat.  We  need  title 
T.  II,  III  monies  and  we  need  monies  that  are  going  to  be  advanced 
through  this  legislation.  We  need  as  much  as  we  can  get,  not  simply 
because  wo  want  to,  although  we  consider  it  an  important  factor, 
reducing  the  impact  of  the  real  property  taxation  situation  upon  our 
constituents,  but  l)ecause  we  can  no  longer  ail'ord  to  give  the  type  of 
education  that  is  necessary- 

In  West  New  York  we  have  a  budget  of  $7,800  thousand  to  edu- 
cate our  children.  We  have  9,000  students.  It  will  go  up  and  iip, 

I  refer  to  my  superintendent's. wisdom  and  knowledge  in  the  area 
of  education.  My  know^ledge  only  comes  by  virtue  of  being  an 
administrator  but  my  administration,  gentlemen,  is  dependent  upon 
the  Congress,  the  Federal  Government  and  the  State  government,  I 
c^an  only  administrate  if  I  Iiave  the  money,  so  it  is  a  simple  propo- 
sition. If  we  do  not  get  the  funds,  if  we  do  not  get  more  funds,  I  am 
here  and  I  brazenly  state,  it  is  not  a  question  of  getting  the  funds 
that  we  are  supposed  to  lose.  That  is  too  simple.  We  want  moi^  funds 
and  if  we  do  not  get  them,  the  quality  of  education  w^ill  suffer,  the 
country  will  suffer.  I  know  you  are  all  for  us  and  w^e  have  to  con- 
vince Number  ICOO  Pennsylvania  Avenue  of  the  problem  and  that 
you  w\anfc  us  to  lielp.  I  think  that  all  persons,  not  only  those  who 
come  here  to  testify  but  those  involved  in  government,  should  cry 
out  to  the  President  that  he  is  now  triflHing  with  what  I  consider  the 
most  important  national  product  of  this  country,  our  youth,  our 
children.  The  fact  that  I  look  at  each  of  you  gentlemen,  I  don't  want 
to  indulge  in  your  educational  background,  but  I  would  assume  it 
was  sufficienL  I  wonder  w^hat  would  have  happened  if  we.  had  not 
had  l>eople  like  yourselves  educated  to  sit  here  today  to  help  us. 
That  is  my  statement  gentlemen. 

I  rely  on  my  written  testimony  for  the  official  record.  I  want  to 
thank  you,  Congressman  Perkins,  for  your  efforts  and  I  hope  and 
pray  that  our  coming  here  today  will  have  some  impact.  I  don't 
pretend  to  think  that  we.  are  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  do  that,  but 
I  think  this  problem,  and  again,  the  town  I  am  a  mayor  of  is  a 
microscopism  of  New  York  City,  with  all  of  the  problems.  In  fact, 
there  are  some  who  liave  convinced  lilayor  Lindsay  to  run  in  that 
community,  but,  of  course,  we  might  get  more  problems;  but  the 
point  is  that  we  liave  asked  you  and  we  wish  to  thank  you  for  this 
opportunity,  sir. 

[The  prei)ared  statement  of  Mayor  DeFino  follows :] 

Statement  of  Hon.  Anthony  M.  Defino,  Mayor,  West  Kew  York,  N.J. 

The  Town  of  West  New  York,  New  Jersey,  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Hudson  River,  directly  opposite  mid-town  Manhattan,  According"  .to.»  the 
1070  census,  the  Town  has  approximately  45,000  residents  who  are  crowded 
into  an  area  of  less  than  one  square  mile.  West  New  York  is  an  urban 
microcosm  suffering  from  the  same  problems  which  effect  the  nation's  major 
cities.  Further  aggravating  these  problems  is  the  fact  that  West  New  York  is 
the  single  most  densely  populated  community  in  the  United  States. 

Among  the  many  problems  confronting  West  New  York  is  the  problem  of 
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fiimnciiig  the  local  school  district  As  in  all  other  areas  of  the  country  the 
property  tax  is  the  method  used  to  meet  rising  school  costs  in  We-st  New  York. 

The  municipal  budget  for  1972  called  for  $11,369,G3(5.00  to  be  raised  hy  taxa- 
tion. This  tiguie  can  he  broken  down    in  tlie  following  manner: 


The  1072  tax  rate  for  West  New  Yoric  was  $82:14  i)er  $1,000.00  assessed 
valuation.  41%  of  this,  or  $33.75,  went  directly  for  sdiool  pu nooses.  The  average 
assessment  in  1072  for  a  two  family  home  was  .$16,000.00  The  average  property 
tax  in  1072  for  a  two  family  home  was  $1,300.00.  The  average  amount  paid 
by  a  two  family  homeo>\Tier  in  1972  for  school  purposes  was  i?533.00. 

In  1973  tlie  total  amount  to  be  raised  by  taxation  will  be  $12,281,890.00. 
Of  this  total  J^5, 154,7 19.00  will  be  for  school  purposes.  This  represents  an 
increa.se  of  Jipjn-oximately  10%  in  the  amount  of  money  to  be  raised  via  taxa- 
tion for  school  purposes. 

Currently  there  are  six  (C)  public  gramnmr  schools,  one  (1)  public  high 
school,  four  (4)  parochial  r^rammar  schools,  and  one  (1)  parochial  high 
school  serving  West  New  YorU.  Approximately  9,000  children  are  presently 
enrolled  in  these  schools.  (J,800  children  are  enrolled  in  the  pnl)lic  sch<jol  sy.s- 
tern  and  2,200  children  are  enrolled  in  parochial  schools. 

Of  the.se  0,800  public  school  pupils,  G4%  are  of  Spanish-speaking  background 
and  58%  of  llie  total  school  age  population  are  children  of  Cul^an  refugees. 

In  recent  yesirs  the  Fetleral  Goveruuieut  has  assisted  the  community  in  it\s 
doaUng.s  with  tho  problems  generated  by  the  Cuban  influx  under  the  provi.sions 
of  Impact  Monies,  conunonly  referred  to  as  Cuban  Aid.  We  liave  been  advLsed 
by  our  Congrossioual  representatives  that  the^se  monies  will  no  longer  be  forth- 
coming. 

Local  taxpayers  have  recently  borne  the  cost  of  building  a  now  elementary 
school  wliicli  was  needed  to  alleviate  overcrowded  conditions  in  the  amount  of 
$4,700,000.00. 

We  are  pre.sently  in  the  process  of  expanding  our  firewMit  school  facilities 
in  the  following  manner : 
^  1 — public  elementary  school  extensions,  $1,728,000.00. 

1— public  high  school  extentiou,  $2,362,400.00. 
The  above  extensions  are  sorely  needed  in  order  to  aflford  tho  .school  children 
of  West  N(»w  York  ample  opportunity  to  meet  the  ever-changing  nature  <if 
today's  challenging  society. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  Federal  Government  must  taKe  the  initiative  in 
dealing  with  iinancial  crisis  which  daily  confronts  municipalities  across  the 
\    nation  as  a  direct  result  of  the  splraling  cost  of  education.  Only  the  Federal 
Government  1ms  the  resources  with  wliich  to  deal  with  a  cri.sis  of  such  pro- 
portion. 

i  The  traditio!inl  method  of  financing  local  school  districts  vin  real  property 
taxation  is  no  longer  workaljle.  lu  West  New  York  for  example,  we  are  in 
effect  forcing  one  and  two  family  homeowners  (the  backbone  of  ev"ry  com- 
munity) to  sell  their  homes  and  nmve  to  the  suburbs. 

An  alternato  method  of  raising  the  money  needed  for  educational  purposes 
must  he  devisiHl  if  the  local  conununities,  as  we  know  them,  are  to  .sunive. 

I  recognize  that  one  of  the  primary  objectives  of  such  legislation  would  he 
the  creation  of  a  partnership  between  state  and  federal  governments  which 
Would  result  in  improving  the  quality  of  education  throughout  the  nation. 
I  must  point  out,  however,  that  in  the  past  state  governments  have  been 
somewhat  reluctant  to  assume  a  proportioukite  share  of  the  cost  of  edncathm. 

I  am,  therefore,  in  favor  of  Title  II — Equalization  Grants  since  this  would 
i*esnlt  in  the  state*s  assumption  of  direct  responsibility  for  education  at  the 
end  of  a  live  year  period.  In  this  fashion,  the  burden  of  providing  monies 
for  the  education  of  9,000  children  would  no  longer  fall  predominately  on  the 
back  of  2,370  homeowners  as  is  presently  the  case  in  West  New  York. 


County,.. 
Municipal 
School  


$2,  550,  202 
4,  112,  3r)5 
4,  701,  019 


Mr,  Daniels.  I  call  next  tlie  mayor  of  the  adjoining  city  of  Union 
City,  lilayor  William  Meehan. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  MEEHAN,  MAYOR,  UNIOir  CITY,  NJ. 

Mr,  Mkeitan.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  tliis  comniittcc,  in 
behalf  of  tlic  people  of  tlie  Union  City,  I  wisli  to  thank  you  for 
allowing  me  to  come  down  here  and  present  to  yon  wliat  is  a  most 
critical  sitnation  for  the  city  of  Union  City  and  in  tlie  Pludson 
County  area.  Specifically,  T  would  like  to  thank  Congressman  Daniels 
and  Congressman  Hclstoski  who  represents  us  in  the  Ninth  District 
for  their  concern  and  efforts  in  gettnio;  us  before  this  connnittec. 

I  would  like  to  give  just  a  few  facts  about  the  city  before  I  go 
into  tlie  other  areas.  Our  city  comprises  a  compacted  density  poi)ii- 
lated  area  of  1.4  mi.  The  1070  census  showed  a  popuhition  of  ap- 
proximately 58,000.  i\Iore  accurately,  the  number  of  residents  was  in 
excess  of  G0,000.  Today  we  are  approximately  65,000,  We  can  state 
that  the  census  of  1970  was  incorrect  on  the  basis  that  the  forms 
were  written  in  English  and  many  of  our  residents  cannot  read  or 
write  English.  They  are  Spanish.  All  of  them  threw  tlie  census  forms 
in  the  garbage  cans  because  no  one  knew  wJiat  tliey  were.  So  the 
census  records  are  wrong.  Wa  are  the  most  densely  populated  city 
in  the  United  States  and  wc  are  also  the  most  heavily  taxed.  We 
have  mostly  two  family  homes  in  our  area.  We  have  no  industry 
whatsoever.  Wc  arc  basicall.y  what  yon  would  call  the  bedroom  com- 
munity for  the  city  of  New  York.  With  the  eniergeuce  of  the  Cuban 
nationals  coming  to  Union  City  because  of  the  Federal  policy  in 
allowing  the  Cuban  people  to  feave  Cuba,  our  S])anish  population 
went  from  xero  in  the  early  part  of  IDGO  to  over  o0,0n0  in  a  period 
of  10  years.  Our  po^nilation  in  Union  City  is  almost  55  percent 
Spanish,  almost  all  of  which  speaks  only  Spanish.  Statistics  will 
sliow  that  New  Jersey  lias  the  highest  percentages  of  resettlement  in 
tlic  entii'c  part  of  tlie  United  States  and  our  area  ru?is  10  times  our 
State  average.  On  direct  resettleineiitj  there  is  a  larger  percentage  of 
Cuban  refugees  in  our_  area,  than  in  40  of  the  States  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  Union  City  the  resettlement  is  only  00  times  the  national  aver- 
age, a  ratio  of  better  than  60  to  1.  In'New  York  Citv  the  ratio  is 
better  tlutn  150  to  1. 

The  influx  of  Cuban  children  to  Union  City  schools  since  the 
Cuban  airlift,  which  the  Goveriimeiit  of  the  United  States  so  gentr- 
oiisly  allowed  to  take  place  so  the  Cuban  families  could  be  reunited 
on  their  leaving  the  inland  of  Cuban,  from  the  year  100(5,  wc  have 
had  an  increase  of  1,184  students  of  Cuban  desceiit.  In  1967,  it  went 
toJJ,045;  in  1968,  2,699;  in  1969,  3,452;  in  1970,  4,253;  in  1971  and 
1972,  4,574.  Union  City  received  Cuban  impact  funds  basically  from 
tlie  year  of  1970,  Up  until  that  time  Union  City  was  called  upon  to 
support  the  Cuban  people,  who  were  now  coming  into  the  area,  in 
the  area  of  education.  The  total  cost  for  Cuban  education  at  that 
time  in  1969  was  $2,475,084.  In  1971-72,  the  cost  is  now  $^1,600,824. 

The  total  enrollment  of  Cuban  children  in  our  schools,  as  of 
October  1972,  was  approximately  5,000  or  55  i^erceiit  of  all  students 
enrolled  in  Union  City  schools.  In  1972,  our  cost  for  the  entire  school 
situation  will  be  $10  million.  We  must  spend  more  than  twice  as 
O   Lich  money  in  1072  and  1973  for  current  expenditures  as  we  did  in 
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1966-67.  We  now  have  more  than  5,000  Cnban  chiklreu  in  our  scV.ooIs 
as  a  direct  result  of  a  Federal  policy.  The  airlift  that  had  been 
stopped  for  awhile  which  gave  Union  City  a  bi*eather  lias  now  been 
renewed  by  the  Federal  Government.  More  peoi)le  aitj  now  coming 
into  the  United  States.  We  are  also  told  that  there  are  29,000  Cubans 
waiting  in  Madrid,  Spain,  to  be  released  by  the  Federal  Government 
of  a  doubt  that  at  least  25  to  oO  i:)ercent  will  wind  up  in  the  Union 
so  they  can  come  to  the  United  States.  We  know  beyond  a  shadow 
City-west  New  York  area.  Where  arc  avc  going  to  put  them  ?  We  have 
no  schools  now.  The  principal  source  of  income  that  we  have,  as  I 
stated  before,  is  from  two-family  residents.  We  have  no  industry 
We  do  not  have  a  waterfront.  We  do  not  have  railroads.  We  do  not 
have  any  type  of  industry  other  than  the  embroidery  industry  which 
is  highly  machined  to  the  point  where  we  have  maybe  10  peoj^le 
working  in  a  factory.  The  people  of  Union  City  have  borne  all  of  the 
inci'eases  in  the  taxes.  We  cannot  do  it  any  more.  Our  taxes  are  too 
high  and  om-  rents  arc  too  high.  I  am  here  seeking  justice  for  the 
people  of  Union  City.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  provide  funds  necessary  to  meet  a  condition  created  by  the 
Federal  Government.  We  have  not  and  we  will  not  shut  out  anyone 
who  wants  to  come  to  the  city  of  Union  City.  Only  (question  is  how 
do  we  provide  for  the  people  of  the  city  of  Union  City  who  come? 
I  realize  this  is  an  education  conmiittee  but  I  also  would  like  to  ex- 
pla  n  that  this  influx  that  is  a  i-esult  of  the  Federal  policy  ulso  hits 
us  as  far  as  public  safety  is  concerned.  Police  and  firemen  are 
people' who  need  to  be  paid.  Teachers  have  to  bo  paid.  The  money 
must  come  from  the  taxpayer.  Because  of  the  fact  that  we  have  such 
a  large  influx  of  people,  the  cost  of  govenuDcnt  of  nuining  the  city 
of  Union  City  has  gone  out  of  proportion. 

We  feel  in  Union  City  that  the  people  of  Union  City  can  no 
longer  meet  the  obligation  fostered  upon  us  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  Federal  Government  has  extended  the  hand  of  justice  to 
the  Cuban  refugees,  but  it  is  a  strange  brand  of  justice  that  slaps  the 
hand  of  the  recipient  and  at  the  same  time  ignores  that  segment  of 
the  population  which  has  accepted  the  recipient.  The  action  of  the 
Federal  Government  must  be  to  accept  full  responsibility  and  not 
cimte  a  situation  and  then  turn  its  back  on  us.  I  ha^'e  given  the 
overall  situation  in  the  testimony  that  I  have  submitted  to  you. 

I  would  like  to  stress  the  fact  that  Union  City,  West  Ne^v  York, 
and  Weehawken  are  unique.  We  are  more  unique  tlian  any  other  part 
of  the  United  States.  I  say  that  we  are  unique  in  the  fact  that  we 
have  people  who  do  not  speak  our  language  coming  into  a  school 
system,  and  into  the  area  w^hereby  we  are  trying  to  cope  ^\\t\\  a  prob- 
lem. The  only  way  we  can  make  the  American  dream  come  true  for 
them  is  to  break  through  the  language  barrier,  to  be  able  to  instruct 
them  in  the  way  of  American  life.  Revenue  sharing  is*  a  nice  situa- 
tion but  in  Union  City,  it  becomes  a  disaster.  It  becomes  a  disaster 
because  in  one  hand  they  give  us  x  amount  of  dollai-s  which  they 
give  to  every  other  city  of  the  United  States  and  take  aw\ay  money 
that  is  desperately  needed  to  handle  the  situation  that  has  been 
handed  to  us  by  the  Federal  Government.  Wiat  the  eft'ect  on  the 
school  S)^tem  is,  I  do  not  deal  with  it  every  day,  so  ther^^fore  for  me 
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to  try  to  explain  to  you  what  would  happen  in  the  school  system 
with  the  reduction  of  these  funds  would  be  presumptious  on  my  part. 
I  have  with  me  the  assistant  superintendent  of  Union  City  schools 
who  can  do  a  far  better  job  than  I  will  ever  do.  He  works  with  the 
problem  every  day  and  he  has  beeji  with  the  Cuban  hnpact  funds  and 
the  title  I  program  for  the  past  5  or  6  years  and  maybe  longer,  I 
would  prefer  to  have  liim  testify. 

Chainnan  Perkins.  Let  liim  put  the  statement  in  the  record  and 
just  summarize  it.  I  think  3'Ou  have  gone  into  it  so  thoroughly  that 
we  really  understand  it.  Let  your  assistant  school  superintendent 
suimnarize  it  here  if  you  don't  mind, 

Mr*  Simon,  Congressman  Perkins  and  gentlemen,  I  do  want  to 
thank  you  for  your  invitation  for  us  to  come  here  and  talk  about 
H.K,  69  and  revenue  sharing.  We  share  the  views  of  Dr,  Hin  and 
the  previous  speakers  which  need  very  little  elaboration.  It  would 
only  be  a  reemphasis  of  ideas  that  have  come  across  thoroughly  to 
you.  We  shall  put  into  the  record  our  own  precise  detailed  record  of 
what  

Chairjnan  Perkins.  Without  objection  we  will  include  it  in  the 
record. 

[The  statement  referred  to  follows :] 

Statement  of  IIox.  "VVilliau  J.  jMeeuan,  Mayor,  Union  City,  N.J. 

Mr.  Cluiinnnn,  members  of  this  Committee,  in  belialf  of  the  people  of 
Union  City,  New  Jersey,  I  wish  to  tliauk  you  for  this  oiiportimity  afforded 
me  to  present  to  you  wliat  in  fact  is  a  most  critical  situation  wliich  requires 
your  iinmccHnte  attention. 

SpecificaUy  I  want  to  thank  Congressmen  Domini ck  Daniels  and  Henry 
Ilelstoski  for  their  concern  ami  efforts  in  arranging  for  tliis  appearance. 

At  the  ont.set  may  I  state  that  financial  aid  is  required  now,  immediately ! 

Very  candidly,  jsrf^ntlemen,  this  requirement  for  immediate  financial  aid  is  a 
direct  rei^nlt  nf  actions  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Onr  City  comprises  a  compact,  densely  populated  area  of  1.4  square  miles. 
The  1970  Census  showed  a  population  of  approximately  58,000,  liowever,  more 
accurately  the  number  of  residents  was  in  excess  of  60,000  and  today  api>roxi- 
niately  65,000.  TJiis  gives  to  Union  City  the  unenviable 'distinction  of  being  the 
most  densely  populated  City  in  tlie  United  States. 

With  your  permission  I  shall  briefly  review  the  liistory  of  the  pnst  two 
decades.  The  events  of  which  1  am  sure  you  are  familiar,  however,  the  effect 
of  these  events  upon  Union  City  of  which  you  are  probably  not  aware. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  the  effect  of  these  events  which  lias  prompted  our  appear- 
ance before  you  today.  It  is  the  effect  of  these  events  which  requires  imme- 
diate financial  assistance. 

Less  than  two  decades  a^^o,  1960,  the  Census  disclosed  no  appreciable  Spanish 
speaking  population  in  Union  City.  Beginning  with  the  internal  conflict  in 
Cuba  and  the  emergence  of  Fidel  Castro,  many  Cuban  Nationals  began  fleeing 
their  homeland  emigrating  to  the  United  States.  Many  of  these  middle  class 
Cuban  re5;u??ees  began  i?ettUng  and  were  well  received  in  Union  City. 

Our  geographic  location  is  an  ideal  one.  We  are  located  directly  across  the 
Hudson  -River  from  niidtown  New  York  City,  access  to  midtown  Manhattan, 
witliin  fifteen  minutes  via  the  Ijincoln  Tunnel,  is  available  on  an  around-the- 
clock  basis.  Numerous  bus  companies  provide  convenient  transportation  for 
commuters.  Highways  U.  S.  Route  #1,  U.  S.  Route  #9,  New  Jersey  South  S-3 
and  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike  provide  ready  and  efficient  access  to  major  areas. 
The  Holland  Tunnel,  George  Washington  Bridge,  Newark  Airport,  Essex, 
Bergen  and  Middlesex  Counties  (a  radius  of  approximately  30  miles)  can  he 
reached  in  about  thirty  minutes.  It  was  only  natural  tor  middle  class  Cubans 
to  settle  here.  Retail  business  opportunities  were,  available  and  the  refugees 
became  an  intgrai  part  of  our  City  by  purchasing  homes  and  establishing 
^»»"  finesses. 
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Reoogiiizing  tiie  victory  of  Fidol  Castro  in  Cuba,  our  govpriiiiieiit  recogiiiy.p<l 
the  (losire  of  mnny  Cubans  to  tlf?e  their  honielantl.  Onr  Federal  Government 
resiionded  charitnl)ly.  We  initiated  the  '^air-lift"  resnlting  in  a  nniss  exodns  of 
Cnbans  from  the  mainhmd  to  tlie  United  States.  The  objective  of  onr  Federal 
.policy  was  to  bring  i;roui  Cuba  relatives  of  refugees  already  In  this  country, 
OS  to  effect  family  reunions  in  communities  to  which  the  earlier  arrivals 
have  been  settled. 

Cuban  nationals  already  settled  in  Union  City,  the  result  of  our  Federal 
policy  was  to  create  an  overburdening  impact  upon  onr  City.  In  a  very  short 
period  of  time  our  Spanish  speaking  popidation  soared  from  almost  nil  to 
approxinmtely  thiity  thousand.  This  impact  affected  evei-y  phase  of  life  in 
Union  City,  principally  Iiousing  and  education. 

An  examination  of  the  official  records  of  tlie  Cuban  Refugee  Center  gives  a 
graphic  description  of  the  impact  resulting  fnnn  Federal  policy.  We  must 
remember  that  the.se  official  figures  relate  only  to  direct  resettlements.  In 
actuality  the  impact  is  even  greater  thtm  that  which  is  disclo.sed  by  statistics. 
Therefore,  the  need  is  even  greater  than  the  vast  need  established  by  the 
statistics. 

I  wish  to  poijit  out,  geiitlenien,  that  our  neighboring  connnunity  of  West 
New  York  Jias  a  similar  hi.story,  and  recently  the  alfect  of  this  ,  impact  jk 
being  felt  by  onr  neighboring  conunnuity  of  WeohawUen.  However,  my  col- 
lengnes,  ^layor  Anthony  De  Fino  and  Stanley  lacono,  of  West  New  York  and 
Weednnvken,  respectively,  are  aist^  here  to  testify  and  will  relate  to  their 
respective  counuunities. 

The  statistics  disclo.se  that  New  Jersey  has  the  highest  percentage  of  resettle- 
ments in  the  nation.  Our  area  runs  10  times  our  state  average. 

The  records  disclose  that  if  we  divide  the  total  number  of  persons  resettled 
hy  the  more  than  2,000  cities  who  have  accepted  these  refugees,  we  cojiie  up 
with  a  City  avernge  of  approximately  70  resettlements  per  city.  This  is  the 
mitional  average. 

In  Union  City  the  resettlement  is  more  than  60  times  the  national  average, 
or  we  see  a  ratio  of  better  thau^GO  to  1.  In  West  New  York  the  ratio,  as  com- 
pared to  the  national  average,  is  better  than  30  to  1. 

As  a  nmtter  of  fact,  on  direct  resettlement,  tliore  are  a  larger  number  of 
Cuban  refugees  in  our  area  than  in  forty -six  (46)  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  (inculdiug  Florida,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania 
and  Texas). 

I  should  now  like  to  briefly  disclose  to  you  gentlemen  tlie  influx  of  Cuban 
children  to  Union  City  schools  since  the  "air-liTf*  began ; 


1966  to  1S67,  increase  _  _    356 

1967  to  1968,  incrcasG   _  757 

1968  to  1969,  increase   900 

1969  to  1970,  increase  .   1,  050 

1970  to  1971,  increase   1,022 

1971  to  1972,  increase   1,  033 


With  the  influx  in  our  school  system  we  find  a  direct  increase  in  cost  as 
follows : 


Tcta)  cost  for 

Cuban  refugees      Per  capita  cost      Cuban  refugees 


1966  to  1967   1,194  $659  $785,846 

1967  10  1968   2,0«  662  1,353.790 

1968  to  1969   2,695  700  1,899,300 

1969  to  1970   3,850  776  2,987,600 


Gentlemen,  in  a  short  three  year  period  we  see  an  increase  in  cost  of  more 
than  $2  million. 

The  total  enrollment  of  Cuban  children  in  our  schools  as  of  October,  1072,  is 
approximiately  5,000  or  55%  of  all  students  enrolled  in  Union  City  schools. 

Gentlemen,  now  let  us  look  at  the  cost  for  current  expenditures,  comparing 
with  19C6— 67  school  year  with  the  1972-73  school  year : 
1966-67;  cost  $  4,878,794.00. 

107^-73,  cost  over  10,000,000.00. 
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AV{i  must  spend  more  than  twice  as  much  money  in  1972-73  for  current,  ex- 
penditures as  we  did  in  1966-67,  because  we  now  liave  more  tlian  5,()0()  Cuban 
children  in  our  scliools  as  a  direct,  result  of  FEDERAL  POLICY.  Gentlemen, 
where  do  we  set  this  money?  In  all  lairness  should  it  not  be  the  FEDERAL 
G0VI3RNMENT  who  must  provide  the  funds  necessary  to  educate  these 
children? 

Our  actual  school  buildings  consist  of  seven  (7)  elementary  schools  and  two 
(2)  high  schools.  In  addition,  we  utilize  as  school  facilities,  portable  class- 
rooms, church  basements,  housing  project,  annex  to  a  parochial  school  and  an 
office  Iniilding.  Makij:g  every  effort  and  utilizing  every  means  to  house  and 
educate  our  students,  we  have  instituted  a  i>rogram  whereby  our  high  scliool 
students  are  on  an  8  period  day  in  one  school,  and -a  0  peri()(l  day  in  the  otlier, 
with  an  anticipated  increase  of  100-150  students  in  1073-74.  Adding  to  the 
dileumia  we  have  the  probable  loss  of  parochial  schools  whicli  furtlier  increases 
our  public  school  population. 

Gentlemen,  where  shall  we  put  these  students,  how  do  we  offer  the  neces.snry 
program.s  IF  WE  MUST  CUT  STAFF  BECAUSE  CUBAN  AID  STOPS? 

The  air-lift  has  been  renewed  by  the  Federal  GovernnuMit.  The  influx  con- 
tinues. Recently,  many  of  the  refugees  who  have  resettled  in  other  areas  of 
our  State  have  been  moving  into  our  area. 


I  wish  to  cite  just  a  few  additional  critical  areas  in  our  school  system 
which  will  become  hazardous  with  the  cessation  of  aid  : 

A.  Class  size:  If  Cuban  aid  stops,  how  do  we  prevent  ela.ss  size  from  going 
over  30?  Is  this  being  fair  to  the  children,  the  teachers,  the  parents,  the  com- 
munity, the  yation? 

B.  Supportive  services:  If  Cuban  aid  stops,  what  happens  to  our  hiJinf/ual 
counselors,  testors,  psychologists,  etc.V 

C.  Special  instructional  staff:  If  Cuban  aid  stops,  where  do  we  get  the 
neces-sary  funds  for  teachers  of  English  as  a  second  language,  bilingual 
teachers  desperately  needed  to  help  children  who  cannot  read,  speak  or  write 
English. 

Applying  the  foregoing  facts  to  any  American  Connnunity  would  create  a 
vast  impact  on  the  society,  costs,  functions,  attitudes  of  its  residents  (refugee 
and  citizen).  When  applied  to  our  area  the  effect  is  devastating. 

Our  principal  source  of  income  is  derived  from  ratables  received  from 
residential  prenn'ses.  The  greater  majority  are  two  family  residences,  some 
multid  well  logs  and  recently  two  luxury  highrisers.  We  do  not  have  water  front 
or  railroad  ratables.  We  have  no  appreciable  industrial  or  commercial  ratables. 

Our  people,  taxpayers  and  rent  payevs,  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  normal 
increased  cost  of  local  government. 

After  two  decades  of  lack  of  planning  and  inefficiency  the  citizenry  elected 
a  new  administration  in  1070.  In  a  move  for  economy  and  efficiency  thi.s  admin- 
istration eliminated  superfluous  municipal  jobs,  improved  purchasing  techniques 
and  consolidated  municipal  functions. 

The  people  can  no  longer  be  asked  to  carry  the  cost  of  this  additional  burden 
implemented  by  the  Federal  Government.  Our  taxes  are  too  high,  our  rents  are 
too  high. 

For  several  years,  as  outlined  above,  the  people  of  Union  City  have  been 
meeting  the  cost  of  a  situation  created  by  the  Federal  Government  which  cost 
rightfully  should  have  been  borne  by  the  Federal  Government. 

During  the  past  several  years  we  did  receive  aid,  however,  the  amount  we 
received  was  less  than  the  amount  required.  The  people  had  to  make  up  the 
difference. 

I  am  not  here  just  asking  for  your  assistance.  It  is  not  a  sitiiation  where 
the  City  of  Union  City  lias  created  a  situation  and  is  now  asking  for-  your  help. 
I  am  here  seeking  justice  for  the  people  of  Union  City.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  the  funds  necessary  to  meet  a  condition 
created  by  the  Federal  Government. 

-  As  I  pointed  out,  not.  only  has  the  Federal  Government  failed  to  justly  meet 
the  cost  of  its  creaie-d  situation,  now  the  Federal  Government  wants  to  with- 
draw even  that  portion  of  its  whole  obligation  which  it  has  committed  itself  to. 
Gentlemen,  is  this  justice?  I  ask  you,  without  intending  sarcasm,  *'is  this  the 
Q    lerican  way  ?" 
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111  addition  to  the  impact  upon  our  educational  system,  this  impact  effects 
other  areus  of  life  in  our  eomniiinity. 

Our  housing  must  be  adversely  affected.  Over  60,000  residents  in  an  area  of 
1.4  square  miles.  The  supply  for  housing  cannot  meet  the  exceptional  demand. 
In  many  instaiice  we  see  the  tenant  at  the  mercy  of  landlords.  High  rents  3;eep 
going  higher. 

In  addition,  we  see  apartments  and  rooms  created  in  dwell ings  which  cannot 
contain  them.  Economically,  to  meet  taxes,  two  family  homeowners  mu.st»  hy 
economic  necessity,  seek  additional  income.  This  only  cov,ld  lead  to  a  health 
and  sociological  prolileni. 

I  also  must  mention  the  problem  of  public  safety.  As  you  know,  in  our 
community,  impacted  as  we  are,  police  and  fire  protection  must  be  implemented 
to  meet  Hie  increased  need.  Af^ain,  we  are  talking  economie.'^.  Again,  we  e;in 
trace  this  added  service  and  cost  directly  to  Federal  po'icy. 

What  type  ut'  community  is  tiiis  that  has  willingly  shouldered  such  an 
nnc»onscional)le  share  of  the  burden  of  this  Federally  motivated  influx V  WJiat 
con.sideration  has  the  Federal  Government  shown  to  tlie  people  of  our  area? 

Gentlemen,  the  peopl?  of  Union  City,  West  New  York  and  North  Hudson, 
can  no  longer  meet  the  obligation  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Our  eitiziuis  are  over  taxed  and  over  strained.  We  are  not  second  class 
citizens.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  our  peo^Ue  have  made  a  Herculean 
elifort  tliese  ])ast  year*;,  economically,  emotionally,  sociologically,  to  withstand 
this  burden  (\stabii.shed  and  fostered  upon  us  by  the  Federal  Government. 

AVe  welcome  our  newly  arriving  neighbors.  In  them  we  .see  a  future  hope 
for  dev(«loiiru<»nt  ni  ^onr  community.  However,  what  develoimient  can  be  made 
if  we  nre  flKdced  oft*  at  the  very  .start.  If  our  children,  both  imtive  boi'u  and 
refugee  are  denied  complete  edncation,  if  our  services  musV  be  curtailed,  if  our 
security  (police  and  fire)  is  stagnated. 

If  onr  Federal  Government  continues  to  enforce  an  unju^:t  economic  burden 
on  the  existing  d mined  resources^  economic  and  otherwise,  of  this  com- 
munity, (he  re.sult  will  be  inevitable.  We  will  see  <nir  Federal  Government 
destroy  ns,  and  with  us  the  hope  and  aspirations  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
these  refugees. 

Onr  Federal  Govenunent  has  extended  the  hand  of  .iustice  to  Cubaii  refugees. 
.  Ts  it  not  a  str.mge  brand  of  justice^  that  slaps  the  hand  of  the  recipient  nnd 
nt  the  same  time  ignores  and  disregards  that  segment  of  its  population  who 
has  shouldered  the  load  and  willingly  acce^ited  the  recipient? 

Gentlemen,  the  action  of  the  Federal  Government  must  be  to  accept  its  full 
responsibility,  not  to  create  a  situation  and  then  turn  its  back. 

Whfit  I  have  set  fort!i  is  reality.  In  decency  and  justice  I  say,  *'do  not  turn 
your  back  on  the  peoj)!e  of  Union  City", 

Tn  closing^  again  permit  me  to  thank  you  for  tlii.s  opportunity  to  appear 
before  yon, 

Mr.  Snrox.  I  would  like  to,  if  I  may,  i-efer  to  sometliin^r  about 
«  revenue  sharing  \vliicli  very  few  people  hei-e  would  know.  That  is 
about  4  years  a^o.  Commissioner  Marland  invited  representatives 
fi-om  the  State  of  New  Jei-sey  and  New  York  to  a  meeting  at  the 
Commodore  Hotel  at  which  time  we  were  to  meet  him  for  the  fii*st 
time.  He  had  just  come  into  office  a  few  months  before.  Tlie  gist  of 
his  speech  at  that  time  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  idea  of  revenue 
sharing  for  education.  We  had  just  a  few  questions  at  tlie  time  be- 
cause it  was  so  new  but  the  thing  that  worried  us  most  of  course 
was  just  what  would  it  mean  in  dollars  and  cents  not  just  the  year 
in  which  revenue  sharing  would  be  implemented  but  the  year  iii;:er 
and  the  year  after.  At  that  time,  about  4  years  ago,  the  answer  was, 
well,  we  really  don't  know.  We  think  that  we  should  be  able  to  do 
better  the  second  year.  It  is  4  years  later  and  when  the  same  question 
is  raised  about  revenue  sharing  we  get  not  even  that  kind  of  an 
answer.  We  get  a  hasty  response  that  leads  us  to  have  very  very 
serious  doubts  about  the  value  on  a  enduring  basis  of  an}*"  revenue 
Q  'laring  program.  I  think  it  is  so  indirect  contrast  with  H.R.  69 
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whioli  talks  of  5  years.  It  is  not  afniid  to  say  so.  It  says  5  years.  Wo 
.suj^poit  II.]?.  G9  because  everyone  of  its  titles  lias  meant  as  miidi  to 
Union  City  as  we  shall  spell  out  in  detail  as  it  has  meant  to  Bayonnc 
and  tho  other  cities.  I  would  simply  like  to  say  first  about  the  Cuban 
impact.  I  have  been  cojmected  with  ESI^A  since  1965  smce  it  was 
first  intmducod,  and  with  Cuban  impact  since  lf)69,  October  3,  when 
we  made  an  appearance  here  at  a  hearing  of  your  conunittoe,  Con- 
gressman Perkins/ thi-ougli  Congressman  Daniels'  bill.  I  would  like 
to  remind  yon  tl)at  at  that  time  we  brought  with  us  to  young  ladies, 
two  high  school  students  who  were  Spanisli  youngsters  who  never 
knew  a  word  of  English  before  the^y  came  to  our  schools,  and  that 
the  community  without  the  Cuban  impact  moneys  at  that  time  had 
spent  fimds  of  its  own  to  the  best  of  its  ability  in  giving  them  the 
English  phrasing  sufficient  enough  so  when  they  came  here  to  make 
an  appearance  before  the  committee,  everyone  of  the  member^  of  the 
committee  was  astounded  at  the,  quality  of  their  performance  and 
their  prese.ntation.  I  might  say  that  both  ladies  have  gone  on  to  do 
very  well  in  our  country.  But  they  represented  just  two  kids.  Since 
the  Cuban  impact  funds  have  come  to  us,  we  have  been  able  to  pro- 
vide Englisli  as  a  second  language  training  beyond  any  city  of  com- 
parable size  in  the  United  States.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  provided 
training  for  each  teacher  of  ESL  for  the  State,  IVe  have  24  ESL 
teacho's  on  the  staff  now  in  our  small  school.  We  have  21  bilingual 
teachei-s,  most  of  whom  we  have  been  able  to  get  through  Cuban 
impa'!t  aid. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  ha])pens  that  has  not  been  mentioned  in 
any  pi-esentation  here,  that  is,  witli  Cuban  impact  aid  and  with 
ESEA  aid,  we  have  been  able  to, initiate  programs  that  were  so 
successful  that  tlie  community  thon  seeing  the  need  for  these  thiiigs, 
seeing  the  j^nccess  of  it,  lias  taken  over  and  paid  for  It  far  beyond 
what  they  really  are  able  to  do.  I  can  only  urge  tlie  rest  of  the  com- 
mittee to  have  the  same  dedication  that  you  gentlemen  have  here  to 
support  PI.K.  69  and  to  bring  back  Cuban  aid  as  well  to  our  com- 
munity. Thank  you. 

i\fr.  Meeiiak.  The  tax  situation  in  Union  City  is  really  out  of  pro- 
portion and  in  a  moment  of  levity  may  I  say  that 'you  people  have 
14  years  in  Congress  and  your  job  is  a  lot  more  steady  than  mine  as 
far  as  the  taxes  are  concerned. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  allowing  us  to  be  liere  this  morning. 

Mr.  Danifj^.  'Mr.  Chairman,  both  Mayor  DeFino  and  Mayor 
Meehan  have  testified  as  to  the  density  of  the  population  in  both  of 
their  communities.  As  a  result  of  the  impact  of  the  Cuban  refugees, 
in  both  of  their  communities,  the  problems  of  West  New  York  and 
Union  City  have  now  spilled  over  to  the  adjoining  community  of 
Weehawkcn.  I  am  pleased  to  present  the  mayor  of  that  conmiunity  as 
the  next  witness.  Mayor  Stanley  lacono  of  Weehawken. 

STATEMENT  OP  HON.  STANLEY  lACONO,  MAYOR,  WEEHAWKEN, 

N.J. 

Mr.  Iacono.  Thank  vou.  Congressman,  Mr,  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  committee,  I  tako  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  giving  us 
an  audience  here  with  you  this  morning  and  especially  to  Congress- 
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man  Daniels,  althougli  on  oi)i)osite  side  of  the  political  fence,  I  can 
only  tell  you  whenever  Weehawken  has  come  for  his  assistance, 
Congressnian  Daniels  has  been  there  and  on  behalf  of  all  of  the 
people  of  Weelunvken,  I  thank  you  Congressman,  for  your  help. 
Mr,  Daxiels.  I  appreciate  your  comments. 

IVIr.  Iacoxo.  I  am  submitting  this  i)resentation  to  you  this  monnng 
in  hope  of  gaining  some  Federal  financial  assistance  in  our  area.  It 
seems  to  be  that  we  all  had  the  same  mutual  problems  as  the  Con- 
gressman just  explained  what  has  been  the  problems  of  both  Mayoi's 
DeFino  and  ISIeehan,  it  is  also  our  problem  in  Weehawken.  That  is 
because  western  New  York  being  at  the  north  of  Weehawken,  Union 
City  being  at  tlic  west  of  Weehawken,  Hoboken  being  to  the  soutli, 
and  to  the  east  of  Weehawken  is  New  York  City,  the  greatest  finan- 
cial area  in  the  entire  world.  What  is  happening  is  tliat  iVeople  are 
moving  into  Weehawken  because  of  the  proximity  to  New  York  City 
being  that  it  is  only ,  10  minutes  away.  We  do  luive  many  Cubali 
refugees  coming  into  Weehawken  approximately  right  now  4,000 
residents.  Back  in  1965  we  only  had  9.S  percent  when  tlie  impact 
started  to  efl'ect  tlu  neighborhood  and  now  we  arc  up  to  19.3,  al- 
though by  Government  standards  we  don't  qualify  because  the 
minimum  should  be  20  percent.  However,  tlie  bill  that  we  support 
for  the  extension  of  these  programs  certainly  feel  that  this  could 
hell)  a  small  town  of  a  population  the  size  of  13,383.  Back  in  1940 
and  1950,  we  did  not  have  any  problems  and  we  would  not  have  to 
worry  about  revenue  sharing  or  about  certain  bills  that  we  need  for 
the  difficulties  that  we  are  experiencing.  We  don't  have  the  railroads 
operating  like  they  have  back  in  the  Forties  and  Fifties.  Forty-seven 
percent  of  our  taxes  were  paid  for  by  the  State  subsidies.  Therefore,, 
tho  entiixi  complexity  has  changed.  We  do  have  a  serious  problem 
Ijecause  we  do  have  an  obligation  to  our  community  to  give  the 
children  the  best  education  available.  We  seek  your  help  in  helping 
us  do  this.  I  wish  we  did  not  liave  to  seek  your  help.  I  would  have 
liked  to  have  said  we  could  do  this  on  our  own.  However,  that  is  an 
impossible  task  at  the  present  time.  We  do  have  title  1  in  our  school 
system  for  the  mere  amount  of  $10,000.  We  could  only  keep  that  in 
one  school.  We  have  four  schools  in  our  sj'stem  and  the  rest  that  we 
tried  to  hire  the  bilingual  teachers,  that  all  comes  through  the  tax- 
payers' dollars.  However,  we  would  like  to  see  that  program  ex- 
panded. It  seems  that  when  revenue-sharing  allocations^re  made  for 
funds,  a  town,  because  of  the  population  size,  doesn't  qualify.  In 
Weehawken  wo  received  $40,000  for  this  year,  $20,000  at  the  last 
quarter  of  last  year.  But  as  Mayor  DeFino  said,  we  all  take  what 
we  can  get  because  of  the  problems  that  are  curtailing  our  services. 

Our  tax  rate  is  a  poor  situation  because  it  is  dealing  with  our 
education  system  in  Weehawken.  I  am  going  on .  my  fifth  year  in 
office.  Withm  the  last  year  the  taxes  have  increaseii  up  to  $25.04. 
This  is  why  whenever  any  programs  are  available  we  want  to  take 
advantage.  We  want  the  Government  to  realize  that  because  of  size, 
we  still  have  the  same  problems.  They  may  be  small  problepis,  but 
we  have  the  ijroblems.  ^Vlien  I  see  a  bill  such  as  titl6  1  oii.H-JK.  69, 
it  is  encouraging,  to  hope  and  to  feel  that  consideration:  will  given 
to  a.s;nall  town  regardless  of  the  other  situations.  Jt-.  .  .  -  vi  .  j  ; 
In  closing,  I  would  like  to  saiy  that  we  all  have  iriiitiiaT  problems. 
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Mayor  Meehan  states  he  docsji't  know  wliere  the  ])eoplc  are  going 
to  move  from  Union  Citj^  anymore.  I  can  tell  you  they  are  moving 
into  Weehawkan.  I  wish  we  had  additioniil  doHars  to  build  the 
scliools  we  want  to  build.  Recently,  we  bad  $3  million  bond  issue 
which  is  so  needed  in  our  school  system.  The  scliools  are  overcrowded 
by  the  increasing  population  of  the  Cuban  refugees  and  we  had  to 
block  tills  bond  issue  down  because  of  the  current  tax  rate,  because 
of  the  increased  tax^  rate  of  Last  year.  This  is  a  crime.  This  is  a 
shame.  Because  this  is  Iiow  we  are  trying  to  gi^'c  the  education  tlie 
best  quality  education  we  can  to  our  community.  So  if  we  can  get 
some  additional  assistance  in  this  federally  impacted  school  district 
area,  I  feel  that  something  is  happening  for  the  betterment  of  the 
entire  community.  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Alayor  lacono,  do  you  liave  any  other  witnesses  to 
present  ? 

Mr.  Iacoxo.  I  have  my  sui)erintendent  of  schools  if  you  would 
to  have  him  ehaborate. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  will  leave  it  up  to  him  if  lie  wishes  to  give  a  brief 
statement  on  the  Cuban  refugees  in  the  school  system. 

^Ir.  Genwun.  I  want  to  thank  Chairman  Perkins  for  allowing  mo 
to  be  here  with  our  mayor  today.  We  have  always  had  a  great  respect 
for  Congressman  Daniels. 

I  have  seen  many  changes  come  over  Weehawkan  in  the  42  years 
that  I  have  been  there.  I  ean  honestly  say  that  these  Spanish-speaking 
boys  and  girls  are  being  very  well  received  by  the  neighborhood  of 
West  New  York,  Union  City,  and  Weehawken.  I  feel  proVid  of  these 
boys  and  girls  for  their  behavior.  Tliey  do  not  give  some  of  the 
disciplinary  problems.  I  wish  some  of  the  Eng'Iish-speaking  cliildren 
in  Weehawken  gave  us  as  few  problems  as  they  do.  They  are  eager 
for  an  education.  I  was  so  sorry  to  find  that  these  two  buildings  that 
w^e  needed  so  urgently  were  knocked  down  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  sin- 
cerely believed  that  this  committee  and  others  who  may  be  able  to 
help  this  NortJi  Hudson  area  please  do  so. 

I  thank  you. 

[The  statement  referred  to  follows :] 

SXATKilENT  OP  HoN.  StANLEV  D.  lACOJfO,  ^UVOR, 

Township  op  Weehawken,  X.J. 

I  nm  Stanley  IX  lacoiio,  ^layor  of  the  Township  of  Weehawken, 

I  am  suhmitting  this  presentation  to  you  in  the  liope  of  gaining  federal 
financial  assistance  for  tlie  "Weehawken  school  system  to  meet  the  ever- 
niountijig  burden  on  our  taxpayers  caused  by  the  resettling  of  hundreds  of 
Cuban  refugees  into  our.  community . 

The  Township  of  Weehawken  is  located  in  Northern  Hudson  County,  at  the 
Xew  Jersey  terminus  of  the  Lincoln  Tunnel,  immediately  across  the  Hudson 
Kiver  from  Manhattan.  We  are  bordered  on  the  east  by  the  Hudson  River, 
to  the  north  by  the  Town  of  West  New  York,  to  the  west  by  the  City  of  Uaion 
City,  and  to  the  south  by  Hoboken.  The  population  totals  13,383  on  a  land  mass 
of  520  acres  or  .0  square  miles. 

Because  of  our  unique  setting,  many  families  choose  to  settle  here  and  work 
in  New  York  City,  the  liorae  of  the  greatest  financial  opportunity  in  our 
nation.  It  takes  these  commuters  only  10  minutes  to  reach  Manliattan  through 
tlie  Lincoln  Tunnel.  This  geographical  arrangement  seems  to  be  particularly 
appealing  to  the  Cuban  refugees,  as  an  estimated  4,000  have  settled  into  our 
community,  virtually  all  since  1965. 

Our  school  system,  of  course,  has  been  hard,  hit  by  this  influx.  Of  2,171 
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roshlenf:  oliiMren  in  average  daily  attendnnco  in  onr  four  .schools  today,  we 
have  (>22  Spanish  snrnanied  pnpils,  or  2HM  por  cent.  AVlion  tins  is  coini)an»(l' 
with  the  3U(J3-(;G  sciiool  yeai%  whoa  onr  Spanish  snrnanicd  pnj)ils  nunihertHl 
only  177  of  tJio  1,835  rosidont  students  or  9.S  pc-r  cent,  the  increasing  niagui- 
Indo  of  tJie  prolihMii  is  readily  recognizable. 
Consider  the  following: 

(A)  Onr  staff  in  lOGo  did  not  have  the  proper  trainiuj.',  to  teach  Spanisli- 
si>(»aking  stiKlents.  Wo  were  forced  lo  hire  hilingnal  teaehors  f,jr  tht-se  chil- 
dren. lU;  a  gn»ater  exptMise  to  the  I>oar(l  and,  therefore  the  taxjjayer. 

(H)  New  textbooks  were  imvehased  for  nse  by  the.se  ehihlreii  until  Ihey 
could  fnnctitai  fn  a  regular  clas^srooni,  a^nin  at  the  expeJise  of  the  hoard  and 
the  taxpayer. 

(C)  Onr  high  school  has  been  forced  to  revert  to  the  "stagger  svsUMn", 
wh(»r(»]»y  the  nornnil  (»iglit  period  day  was  expandiMl  to  ten  iXM-iods.  Seniors 
attend  morning  classes  and  the  balance  of  the  stndent  bodv  attend  the  after- 
noun  sessions. 

(D)  The  inij)leiiientation  of  dividers  was  adopted  in  our  schools  in  the  hope 
ol:  providing  nn>re  classroom  spacre.  Mnlti-purj)ose  rooni.s,  originally  usod  f(Jr 
e(jnfcrences,  recreation,  and  speeclje.s  hnve  now  bceonn»  classrooms  with  in- 
ndetinate  blackboard  space,  lighting  and  furnishing,  making  them  generallv  not 
condneive  to  study. 

(K)  In  one  instance,  funds  for  enviroiunental  ehi.^ses  were  api>roved,  yet  onr 
.school  board  was  forced  to  refuse  them  because  phvsicallv,  the  classrooni  space 
was  not  availuble. 

(F)  Daring  the  39f;r>-G0  .school  year,  the  Board  of  Education  eniploved  31S 
teaching  personnel  nnd  50  non-teaching  personnel.  Today,  we  have  108  toaeliors 
on  the  payroll  and  03  non-teachers,  and  increase  of  45  and  7  respectively. 

The  i)urden  ()n  the  Weehawken  tax])ayer  has  grown  trenuMulonslv.  Since  our 
lOO'i-OC  .<?chool  budget,  the  cost  to  our  taxpayers  of  odueating  tlie  Weehawken 
seliool  children  Inis  increascMl  alnn»st  twofold,  from  .*?1,1;"»;^,7,S2  to  ,'i;24:2(),23<), 

(>ur  residents  have  an  overall  tax  rate  today  of  ,i?G0.6!)  per  tliousaiur com- 
pared with  just  $45.20  in  3970.  Of  this,  onr  school  hoard  receives  $28.05  as 
opposed  to  just  $25.75  three  yeai-s  ago.  To  cite  an  exani])le,  for  a  homeowner 
whose  property  and  house  have  been  assessed  at  ,1540.000.  lie  will  pay  .^^2. 007  GO 
l»er  year  in  city  tax,  ,?1,157.74  of  which  will  go  towards  (»dncation.  * 

It  is  no  wonder  that  a  ,|3  million  bond  issue  to  add  10  classrooms  each  to 
Roosevelt  and  Wilson  schools  was  rejectc^d  by  the  Townshi]»  Coniu'il  after  pnhlic 
hearings.  The  citizens  simply  cannot  afford  the  added  tax  burden  this  would 
necessitate. 

To  be  .sure,  of  13,383  residents  of  Weehawken,  some  2,580  are  senior  citizens 
(00  and  over).  This  10.3  per  cent  of  the  population,,  Tuo>:i  of  whom  are  on  a 
hxed  niconie,  can  ill  afford  the  tax  rate  they  art*  presentlv  paying,  to  say 
notJiing  of  additional  taxes.  Another  10.2  per  cent  of  the  population  (2171) 
are  students  and  make  little,  if  any,  contribution  U)  the  Township 

Tills  totals  over  one-third  (35.5%)  of  the  whole  connnunity  (not  counting 
4.2%  unemployed),  leaving  an  overwhelming  burden  on  the  remainder  to  sup- 
port our  tax  share  to  Hudson  County,  the  local  school  system,  local  services 
and  veterans  and  senior  citizens: 

TJie  .school  system  has  made  accurate  and  comidete  surveys  of  onr  Cuban 
population  over  the  past  tJiree  scliool  years.  In  a  vain  attempt  to  (inalify  under 
Title  I  of  Public  Law  81-874,  Financial  Assistance  in  Federally  Affected  Areas 
Lach  time  we  have  fallen  short  of  the  required  20  per  cent  minimuni,  though 
our  Cuban  refugee  student  population  continues  to  grow. 

I  cannot  help  but  assume  that  our  problems  caused  bv  tlie  influx  are  similar 
to  those  of  our  neighboring  coninumities,  only  on  a  .smaller  scale.  Yet,  we  are 
refused  proportionate  assistance  to  meet  them. 

This  year,  the  school  hoard  began  pilot  project  in  bilingual  education  as 
opposed  to  the  English  as  a  Second  Language  approach.  This  is  indeed  a  costly 
])roposttion,  yet  we  feel  it  is  the  superior  method  in  educating  our  predomin- 
antly Spanish'speaklng  students. 

But  the  present  program  only  begins  to  touch  those  in  need  of  remediation 
because  of  lan^age  difficulties. 

/J^?;^^^^!?^^^'  ^®  ^^^^  application  \uider  the  Bilingual  Education  Act 

(Title  Vir,  ESBA)  for  a  grant  of  $140,019.00  to  fund  a  full-scale  program  for 
one  school  year.  We  can  only  hope  the  Office  of  Education  recognizes  our 
plight  and  funds  the  program. 
Indeed,  upon  close  examination  of  the  supporting  data,  which  follows  it 
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hecoinos  ol)vions  that  the  Weehjnvkon  Scliool  System  and  the  Weelmwkeii  tax- 
imyer  lioth  are  in  a  <lesperate  situation. 

In  closing-,  I  am  certainly  prond'Of  tlie  Federal  Government  for  granting 
asylum  to  those  Cuban  refugees  ^vho  escaped  Castro's  island  and  later,  for 
diploma ticiilly  ai-nnvj;iu{?  for  others  to  live  in  the  freedom  of  America.  Now 
the  same  government  must  help  tlie  municipalities  where  these  refugees  have 
settled  in  solving  the  unitpie  pro])lenis  which  Imve  resulted. 

What  began  as  a  noble  aet  of  mercy  has  become  an  overwhelming  problem  to 
the  taxpayers  of  our  community. 

A.s  representatives  of  the  people,  with  the  power  to  approve  appropriations 
and  the  responsibility  to  nmke  our  nation  greater  internally,  I  and  the 
Weehawken  citizenry  plead  for  your  help. 
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Appendix  I 
The  WEEiiAWicEri-  Schools 

Weehawken  High  School  (grades  &-12)  : 

(A)  built  in  11)40 

(B)  hon.<es  38  classrooms 

(C)  present  enrollment  of  1150,  including  tuition  paying  students  from 
Secaucus 

Daniel  Wel)ster  School  (grades  K-6)  : 

(A)  built  in  3940 

(B)  houses  24  classrooms 

(C)  present  enrollment  of  3Si> 
Theodore  Roosevelt  School  (grades  K-C)  : 

(A)  built  in  1028 

(B)  houses  28  classrooms 

(C)  present  enrollment  of  518 
Wood  row  Wilson  School  (grades  K8)  : 

(A)  built  in  192G 

(B)  houses  25  classrooms 

(C)  present  enrollment  of  613 

Appendix  II 

TOTAL  AVERAGE  DAILY  ENROLLMENT 
School  year  Resident  Total 

1965  to  1966   1,815.2  2,137.4 

1966  10  1967   1,976.7  2,480.3 

1967  to  1968   2,027,5  2,575.1 

1968  to  1969   2, 083.  7  2, 654.  5 

1969  to  1970  ^   2, 095. 9  2, 653.  F 

1970  to  1971   2,144.5  2,7l0.iJ 

197KO  1972   2,  145,1  2,697.2 

1972  to  1973  (estimate)   2, 171. 0  2. 741. 0 

1973  to  1974  (estimate)   2, 183. 0         1 2, 593. 0 

L  Reflects  the  building  program  in  Secaucus  which  will  gradually  phase  out  thes?  students,  and  their  tuition. 
Note.-*The  total  includes  tuition  paying  students  from  Secaucus  who  attend  Weehawken  High  School. 

Appendix  III 

LOCAL  TAX  LEVY  FOR  EDUCATION 

.......  Tax  levy  for 

School  year  .  education 

1965  to  1966   '  ji,  153. 782. 00 

1966  ta  1967 —  -   '  1,244,455.00 

1967  10  1968     1,344,594.98 

1968  to  1969  -  -  w  ,  ^  i,...— ,1,612,352,00 

1969  10  1970  ,   ,    v.  1,£02, 588.00 

1970  10  197h.  ;   1,847,506.00 

1971  lo  1972...-.  j.:.   ■..-.l',  867,842, 00 

1972  lo  1973  Canticipated).   . .    -,2, 120, 219. 00 

1973  10  1974  (anticipated)   :   ^  •2,525,823.00 
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Appendix  IV 
TAX  RATE  AND  AMOUNT  TO  SCHOOLS 

Amount  to 

Year  of  taxation  Tax  rate  schoofs 


$111.08  $32.14 
117.48  38.87 


HI  CM.  HU 

46. 51  25. 05 

45. 20  25. 75 

53.01  24.78 

66.69  28.95 


1  Before  100  percent  assessment. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  each  of  the 
mayors  a  question  and  I  would  like  them  to  give  his  own  response 
to  my  next  question.  I  believe  you  mayors  have  given  us  your  school 
population  figures  relative  to  the  number  of  Cuban  refugees  that 
you  have  in  your  schools.  I  would  like  you  to  advise  this  committee 
as  to  the  ratio  between  Cuban  population  to  total  population.  Mayor 
:  DeFino,  I  believe  you  said  you  had  9,000  students  enrolled  in  your 
:        elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Mr.  DeFino.  That  includes  parochial.  6,800  public-school  pupils, 
64  percent  of  those  are  Spanish-speaking. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mayor  Meehan,  can  you  tell  us  the  percentage  of 
refugees  enrolled  in  the  public  schools? 

Mr.  Meehan.  Fifty-five  percent.  Five  thousand  out  of  9,000 
Cubans. 

;  Mr.  Iacoxo.  We  have  26  percent,  19.3  percent  qualified  for  Cuban 

aid,  but  we  have  other  Spanish-sp'eaking  students  that  would  come 
up  to  around  26  or  26  percent  of  a  total  population. 
^  Mr.  DeFixo.  Sixty-four  percent  are  Spanish-speaking.  Fifty- 
eight  percent  are  Cuban  because  we  have  other  Spanish-speaking 
pupils, 

Mr.  Meehan.  Congressman  Daniels,  if  I  could  impose  upon  the 
committee  for  a  moment,  I  also  have  with  me  Dr.  Luisa  de  la  Torre, 
1  who  is  a  Cuban  national,  who  is  now  an  American  citizen.  She  is  a 
trustee  on  our  board  of  education  in  Union  City.  I  would  like  her 
to  say  a  few  words  on  behalf  of  what  type  of  work  we  are  trying 
to  do. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Do  you  have  any  objection,  Mr.  Chairman, 
Chairman  Perkins.  No  objection.  Mrs.  De  la  Torre? 
:  Mrs.  De  la  Torre.  I  am  one  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  Cubans 

I        who  came  to  Union  City  in  the  last  decade.  We  came  here  and  we 
now  have  sons  and  daughters  who  are  first-generation  Cuban 
Americans.  We  are  proud  to  be  Americans  and  be  fathers  and 
mothers  of  the  first  generation  of  Cuban  Americans,  but  we  are 
\        changing  our  feelings  because  we  were  happy  when  we  came  here 
seeking  freedom.  Now  we  are  changing  that  feeling  to  a  guilty  one 
because  we  are  bringing  too  many  problems  to  the  cities  that  open 
[         their  arms  to  us  and  since  I  am  on  the  board  of  education  and  trying 
\         to  help  my  community,  I  would  tell  you  one  point.  We  have  been 

o 
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living  in  peace  and  harmony  because  of  those  programs  we  had 
with  Federal  moneys  ESL  because  we  are  trying  to  adopt  and  adjust 
our  children  to  American  way  of  life.  If  we  don't  ha^-e  those  mone3'S 
we  don't  have  those  programs,  I  don't  know  the  future  and  peace 
and  harmony  of  our  cities. 
Thank  you. 

Mr,  Daxiels,  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman. 

Dr,  HiN,  Would  it  be  permissible  for  Dr.  Eossnick  of  our  State 
toard  of  Education  to  make  a  brief  statement. 
>^hairman  Perkixs,  Yes, 

STATEMEKT  OP  DR.  GERALD  H.  ROSSNICK,  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Dr,  RossKiCK,  Again,  we  are  grateful  for  the  past  interest  and 
devoted  interest  of  this  committee  and  I  know  the  future  interests 
of  this  committee  for  welfare  of  youngsters  in  both  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  and  the  Nation,  Going  around  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
as  I  do  as  a  delegate,  I  here  many  many  things  in  regards  to  the 
purposes  of  education.  Today,  we  feel  that  those  of  us  who  are 
A^tally  concerned  with  the  educational  process  in  this  Nation  should 
be  in  mourning  for  the  President's  methodical  destruction  of  the 
educational  foundation  of  this  entire  Nation,  The  future  of  America 
lies  with  the  clnldren  outside  of  this  building.  Its  future  citizens, 
its  leaders,  future  congressmen,  future  cabinet  men,  and  indeed  its 
future  President  depend  on  not  wronging  the  foundation  of  our 
seat  through  curtailment  of  needed  f\mds  to  promulgate  sound  edu- 
cational principles  and  practices.  By  restricting  learning  skills, 
guidance,  techniques,  and  the  like,  through  a  cutback  in  Federal 
funds,  basically  provided  by  the  very  same  taxpayers  who  expect 
dollar  accountability  through  fair  and  proper  spending,  this  to  us 
is  undemocratic  and  totally  unrealistic  in  the  real  world  of  today. 
Throughout  the  State  and  throughout  our  constituents  here,  we  again 
beg  you  to  consider  all  programs  vitally  needed  for  the  children  of 
Anierica  because  the  children  of  America  will  keep  America  as  great 
as  it  is  today. 
Thank  you, 

Mr.  Daxiels,  That  concludes  the  presentation,  Mr,  Chairman.  I 
would,  however,  ask  unanimous  consent,  to  introduce  into  the  record 
a  letter  I  wrote  in  the  latter  part  of  January  to  Koy  L,  Ash,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  JManagement  and  Budget  with  regard  to  the 
cutting  off  of  section  3  fimds  for  the  town  of  West  New  York  and 
ihe  city  of  Union  City.  I  did  not  make  in  that  letter  any  statement 
with  regard  to  the  problem  of  the  township  of  Weehawken,  How- 
ever, I  did  ask  for  an  appointment  to  confer  with  him  with  regard 
to  this  problem,  I  am  indeed  sorry  to  say  that  it  was  over  a  month 
before  I  received  in  a  pro  forma  response  tp  my  letter,  I  would  like 
to  incorporate  this  letter  into  the  record  at  this  time. 

Chairman  Perkixs,  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

[The  letter  referred  to  follows :] 
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Januaby  29,  1973. 

Roy  L.  Ash, 
Director, 

Oj^ce  of  Mwiiagenvent  md  Budget f 
Executive  Office  Building, 
Wdshington,  D.C, 

Deak  Director:  Pursuant  to  Title  I,  Sec.  3(b)(3)  of  P.  h.  81-874  as  amended 
by  P.  L.  91-230,  the  Town  o^  West  New  York  and  the  City  of  Union  City,  New 
Jersey  were  authorized  to  i-eceive  reimbursement  for  education  expenses  paid 
out  on  behalf  of  children  of  Cuban  refugees.  These  refugees  settled  in  the  two 
communities  as  a  result  of  the  Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1962 
(P.  L.  87-510)  and  the  subsequent  Federal  Cuban  airlift. 

Under  P.  L.  81-874,  as  amended,  children  of  Cuban  refugees  may  be  counted 
among  those  children  for  whom  school  systems  are  otherwise  reimbursed  under 
Title  I,  P.  L.  81-874,  Sec.  3(b)  (3)i 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Congress  that  Cuban  refugees,  brought  into  the 
United  States  under  Federal  sponsorship  and  who  settle  in  large  numbers  in 
specific  communities  have  a  similar  and  as  great  an  impact  on  those  communi- 
tii?s  as  do  uniformed  or  other  federal  personnel  for  whom  school  systems  are 
reimbursed.  Because  the  refugees  are  brought  into  the  country  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Federal  Government,  the  Congress  determined  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  responsibility  to  contribute  toward  their  welfare. 

The  impact  of  the  Federal  Go<'ernment*s  Cuban  airlift  has  been  far  greater 
on  the  municipalities  of  Union  Ci;"y  and  West  New  York  than  many  Federal 
installations.  In  the  two  New  Jersey  communities,  the  percentage  of  non- 
English  speaking  children  in  the  school  system  jumped  from  insignificance  to 
over  50%  within  two  years.  Thus,  as  a  result  of  the  Federal  airlift,  these  two 
communities  must  provide  special  education  facilities  including  additional 
teachers  with  bilingual  training,  extensive  teacher  training,  special  texts,  and 
additional  counseling  facilities  and  other  resources  exclusively  to  provide  for 
refugee  children.  In  Union  City,  if  the  Federal  contribution  were  ended,  local 
taxes  would  have  to  be  raised  $7.00  per  thousand. 

The  two  communities  have  a  long  history  of  meeting  their  responsibilities. 
They  originally  accepted  the  refugees  into  the  community  without  turmoil  and 
have  provided  extensive  assistance  in  integrating  the  newcomers  into  the  com- 
munity. Nevertheless,  they  felt  that  the  Federal  Government  must  and  by  right 
ought  to  pick  up  part  of  the  financial  cost  of  initially  integrating  the  refugees 
into  the  community.  I  agree  as  did  the  Congress  and  the  Administration  for 
the  past  three  years. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  law  authorizing  Federal  payments  to  the  two 
school  systems  provides  only  for  the  costs  of  initial  impact.  It  is  effective  only 
so  long  as  (1)  20%  of  the  school  population  consists  of  children  of  Cuban 
refugees  and  (2)  the  parent  has  been  a  "refugee"  within  three  years  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  Thus,  the  child  cf  a  parent  who  has  been  in 
a  "refugee**  status  for  longer  than  the  designated  period  cannot  be  counted 
towards  reimbursement  for  education  expenses. 

This  provision  refiects  the  rationale  that  by  the  time  a  refugee  has  been  here 
three  years,  lie  or  she  will  have  become  self-supporting  and  a  taxpaying  member 
of  the  community.  Thus^  the  provision  for  reimbursement  of  expenses  on  behalf 
of  refugees  has  an  automatic  "suicide  clause"  which  effectively  cuts  off  funds 
7hen  they  are  presumably  no  longer  needed.  The  communities,  the  Congress  and 
the  Administration  agreed  that  tliis  w^as  an  equitable  arrangement.  In  fact  how- 
ever, as  a  result  of  rising  prices  and  unemployment,  the  arrangement  has  not 
worked  out  as  anticipated  and  the  communities  have  not  been  ahle  to  realize 
the  tax  equity  anticipated. 


*  Reimbursement  1b  based  upon  "the  number  of  children  who  were  In  average  dally 
attendance  .  .  .  during  a  fiscal  year,  and  who,  while  In  attendance  .  .  .  resided  with 
a  parent  for  guardian]  who  was  at  any  time  during  the  three  year  period  Immediately 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  deter  mi  natlor.  Is  made  a  refugee  who  meets  the 
requirements  of  Sec.  2  (b)  (3)  (A)  and  (B)  of  the  Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance 
Act  of  lfl62. 

A  refugee  under  the  in62  Act  is  defined  as  an  alien  who  has  fled  from  and  cannot 
return  to  a  nation  or  area  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  because  of  racial,  rellgloiiti,  or 
■political  persecution  or  fear  of  persecution. 

In  order  for  a  school  system  to  be  ellRlWe  for  aid,  at  least  20%  of  the  chUdren  In 
average  daily  attendance  must  be  children  of  refugees. 
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The  decision  to  cut  off  these  funds  to  West  New  York  and  to  Union  City  seems 
so  grossly  unfair,  so  arbitrary  a  renunciation  of  the  1970  agreement  between 
the  communities  and  the  Federal  Government,  that  I  can  only  assume  that  the 
decision  must  have  been  inadvertent  part  of  the  decision  not  to  fund  **B" 
children  under  Impact  Aid. 

I  would  appreciate  the  opportunitj-  of  meeting  with  you  to  discuss  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  these  funds  in  the  Federal  Budget,  either  as  part  of  the  Impact  Aid 
formula  or  The  Cuban  Refugee  Program  of  tJie  H.E,W.  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service. 

Sincerely, 

DoMiNiCK  V.  Daniels,  M.C. 

Mr.  Daxiels.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  included  in  the  record  a  letter  from  the  Board  of  Education, 
West  New  York,  N.  J.,  addressed  to  me.  Congressman  Daniels, 
dated  January  25, 1973. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

[The  letter  referred  to  follows :] 

Board  of  Education^ 
West  New  York,  N.J,,  January  26,19tS, 

Hon,  DoMiNicK  Daniels, 
House  of  Representatives^ 
Washington,  D,G. 

Dear- Congressman  :  Enclosed  please  find  facts  and  figures  which  help  to  ex- 
plain the  crisis  situation  which  the  West  New  York  Schools  are  presently  facing 
and  which  show  how  necessary  it  is  to  secure  Federal  Funds  because  of  the 
tremendous  impact  the  Cuban  Refugees  have  had  on  our  schools. 

You  will  note  that  our  budget  expenditures  have  tripled  since  1D63  when  the 
Castro  emigration  to  West  New  York  became  serious.  The  following  table  shows 
this  clearly: 

Year :  Budget 

1962  to  1963   $2,  500.  118 

1963  to  1964     2,578,452 

19r>4  to  1965   2,  579,  237 

1965  t6  1966  .   2,854,000 

1966  to  1967    3,  146,  238 

1967  to  1968     3,440,853 

1968  to  1969   _  _  _  „    4,  043,  665 

1969  to  1970  4,  828,  535 

1970  to  1971     5,  581,862 

1971  to  1972       6,  279,  620 

1972  to  1973     7.  409,  843 

At  the  very  same  time,  our  budget  practically  tripled  from  1962  to  1972 ;  dur- 
ing this  same  period  of  the  Cuban  impact  upon  our  schools,  our  population  in- 
creased from  4518  pupils  in  1962  to  6900  in  1972-73. 

In  1962,  there  were  224  Cuban  Refugees  in  our  system.  Here  is  a  schedule  of 
what  happened  thereafter: 

Year :  Ouhan  refugees 

1962   -    224 

1963      317 

1964     510 

1965_       1,274 

1966__    1,896 

1967      2,  373 

1968-._      2,945 

1969     3,260 

1970   -     2,616 

'   1971    _  -  -  2,400 

1972   -    2,380 
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Based  on  our  per  capita  cost  per  pupil,  West  New  Yoi-k  spent  $8,432,534,  on 
Cuban  Refugee  children  up  to  1970  and  about  $14,000,000  to  the  present  date. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  number  of  Cubans  coming  in  to  West  New  York  is 
slowing  down,  nevertheless,  our  problem  is  a  continuous  one.  Right  now,  we  have 
3744  Cubans  in  our  system.  There  are  4242  boys  and  girls  of  Spanish  extractions. 
Our  Cubans  represent  57.2%  of  our  population ;  the  balance  of  the  Spanish  section 
brings  this  up  to  64.8%. 

On  our  part,  we  have  tried  to  meet  this  challenge  head-on.  We  have  established 
EngUsh  As  A  Second  Language  Classes  which  cost  us  $500,000  each  year  just  for 
520  of  the  more  recent  arrivals  and  these  pupils  represent  merely  13%  of  the  total 
Spanish  population. 

We  need  help  badly.  Our  tax  situation  and  our  school  problems  depend  so  much 
on  Federal  Aid, 

We  know  that  just  as  you  have  worked  so  diligently  on  our  behalf  for  the  past 
10  years,  tliat  we  can  count  on  you  once  more. 
Very  truly  yours, 


Enclosures : 


Caul  Raparellt, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 


year 


Budget 
expenditures 


1962  to  1963                               ^  fi? 

1963  to  1964   "   "  . ^7 

1964  to  1965     J' 

1955  to  1966  ". 1 '  ? 

1956  to  1967   " i' 

1967  to  1968  "     _  I' 

196B  10  1969   4 

1969  to  1970     d' 

1972  to  1973    7' 


500, 118.  12 
578.452.63 
579, 237. 73 
«54, 000. 07 
146,  238.51 
440, 853.52 
043,665.  13 
828,525.00 
409,843.00 


Enrollmen 


4, 518 
4,598 
4,599 
*,720 

I'MI 
5.905 
6. 600 
6. 900 


School  year 


1962  to  1963... 

1963  to  1964... 

1964  to  1965... 

1965  to  1966... 

1966  to  1967... 

1967  to  1968... 

1968  '0  1969... 

1969  (0  1970'. 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION— WEST  NEW  YORK,  N.J. 


Cuban  refugees      Per  capita  cost 


510 

1,  274 
1,896 

2,  373 
2, 945 
3.260 


$553.37 
560.78 
560. 83 
604. 66 
620. 80 
630.31 
684.79 
731.59 


Total  amoun'.  expended  for  Cuban  refugees  to  date 

(1970)  

1970  to  1971    

19/1  to  1972,.  

1972  to  1973    


2.616 
2, 400  . 
2,380  . 


Total. 


Total  cost  for 
Cuban  refugees 


$123, 
177, 
286, 
770, 
1.177, 
1. 495, 
2,  016. 
2,  384, 


954.88 
767. 26 
023.30 
336.84 
036. 80 
725.63 
706.55 
983.40 


8,432,534.66 


14, 000, 000 


Ms  of  Sept.  30, 1969. 

Mote.-lt  can  readify  be  seen  that  West  New  York  has  expended  over  $14,000,000  since  1962  on  Cuban  refugee  pupils. 

Board  op  Education, 
,c  West  New  York,         My  2, 1971, 

Mr.  I^EDERICK  WOMBWELL,  '        ^  » 

Division  of  lousiness  and  Finance, 
Department,  of  Education,  Trenton,  NJ, 

Dear  Mr.  Wombwell:  This  is  the  follow-up.  report  requested  to  show  current 
numbers  of  Cuban  refugee  pupils,  who  arrived  after  October  3, 1965,  and  presently 
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are  enrolled  in  our  schools.  This  report  up-dates  the  survey  taken  as  of  March  31, 
1971. 


Grade 


Enrollment  as  of 
June  24, 1971 
(last  day  of  school) 


Cuban  refugees 
arrived  aHer 
Oct.  3,  1965,and 
reported  as  of 
.    Mar.  31,  1971 


Cuban  refugees 
arrived  after 
Oct.  3, 1965.  and 
enrolled  as  of 
June  ?A  1971 


Increase  since 
iVIar,  31,1971 


Perce  nt  of  Cubans 


K 

2  

3  

4  

5  

6  

7  :  

8  

ESL  ungraded  

Special  education. 

9  

10  

11  

12  

Total  


425 
417 
471 
531 
444 
413 
40S 
420 
430 
797 
62 
546 
432 
326 
342 


161 
117 
201 
223 
159 
144 
118 
148 
133 

197 
121 
66 

40 


166 
121 
202 
224 
162 
144 
119 
ISO 
133 
735 
26 
203 

40 


5 
4 
1 
1 
3 
0 
1 
2 
0 
85 
0 
6 
0 
4 
0 


39.1 
29 

42.88 
42.1 
35.8 

34.86 
29.1 
35.7 
30.9 
92.2 
41.9 

37.17 

2,.lf 

11.7 


6,461 


2, 504' 


2,616 


112 


40.48 


Total  percent  Cuban  refugees — arrived  after  Oct  3, 1965   40. 48 

Total  days  present— school  year  1970-71   1, 030, 864. 05 

Total  dayt:  absent— school  year  1970-71   120, 378. 05 

ABA  l,030,864.5-j-180  possible  number  of  days =5.727 
ADA  (Cubans)  5.725X40.48=2,318.28 
Sincerely, 

John  V.  White,  Jr. 
SuperintGndent  of  Schools. 

SURVEY  OF  SCHOOL  POPULATION-WEST  NEW  YORK,  N.J. 


Number 


Spanish  speakiiig: 

Cuban  ,  

Puerto  Rican  

Central  American  

South  American  

Total  Spanish  speaking. 

Caucasians  (other)  

Blacks  

Total  

Grand  total  


3,465 
135 
78 
181 


3, 859 
2.553 
53 


2.606 
6,465 


Percent 


53.6 
2,1 
1,2 
2,8 


59.7 
39.5 
,8 


40.3 
100.0 


Dated :  July  29,  1971. 

John  P,  CJouetney, 
Secretary,  West  islexo  York  Board  of  Education, 

Title  IIL — Adult  education  (evening  school  plus  learning  center) 

Fiscal  year  1970-71: 

Title  2  B_   -  $9,066 

Titles  _     19,000 


TotaL---.  -    28,066 

Fiscal  year  1971-72: 

Evening  school  -  _  -   36,500 

Lrearning  center  —    -  -   35,000 

Total   -  71,500 

Q    Fiscal  year  1972.  -   26,  500 
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Bruno  Associates,  Ixc, 
Public  Relations  Consultants, 

Newark,  NJ.,  J  an  u  ary  5, 19  75. 

1072-73  West  New  York  Cuban  Refugee  Survey 

FINAL  RESULTS 


BeroreJulyIr1969 


School 

After  July  I,  1969 

after  Oct.  3  1965 

Total  eligible 

ADA 

P.S..  No.  1  

  134 

96 

230 

638.0QOO 

P.S.  No.  2  

  191 

Ifi3 

354 

926, 6422 

P.S  N  .3  

  94 

77 

171 

446. 4056 

  136 

156 

319 

674. 26  41 

P.S.  Nj.5  

,   241 

467 

803.  GOOD 

H.L.B  

433 

912. 1500 

235 

406 

1719.  OOOO 

Total  

,   1,227 

1, 153 

2,380 

6,119. 3119 

There  was  a  total  of  3,192  completed  .surve.vs,  leaving  812  ineligible.  We  are  over 
the  20%  mark  easily,  with  35.8%  of  eligibility.  The  applications  sliould  be  mailed 
to: 

FUEDEBICK  WOMBWBLL. 


Board  of  Education; 
West  Kew  Yo)%  A'.'J.,  Jamidry  5, 1973. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern:  \ 

The  six  elementary  schools  and  the  Memorial  High  School  which  ni^ke  up 
the  West  New  York  School  District  are  free  from  any  discriimnation  as  to  race, 
color,  religion  and  economic  status. 

All  our  elementary  schools  are  treated  in  the  same  fashion.  Each  has  its  own 
library,  librarian,  remedial  teachers,  vocal  teachers,  Jiome  economics  teacher, 
shop  teachers,  art  teachers,  and  instrumental  music  teachers.  The  special  services 
offered  by  tlie  Child  Study  Team,  two  psychologistSt  a  psychiatrist,  a  Learning 
Disability  Specialist,  a  Social  Worker,  and  a  medical  team  are  open  to  all  schools 
and  to  all  pupils  on  an  equal  basis. 

When  books,  material,  equipment  are  purchased,  each  school  gets  its  propor- 
tionate share.  Because  of  tlie  influx  of  the  Spanish  speaking  pupils,  bringing  edu- 
cationally deprived  and  economically  disadvantaged  pupils  to  our  Town,  we  go 
out  of  our  way  to  spend  more  money  for  these  groups.  These  pupils  are  not  con- 
centrated in  one  school.  The  percentage  of  Spanish  speaking  pupils  in  our  elemen- 
tary schools  range  from  52%  to  S7%  and  in  the  High  School  it  is  55%. 

As  far  as  the  make-up  of  the  faculty  of  each  school  is  concerned,  we  have  no 
"punishment"  school  where  "problem"  pupils  or  "problem"  teacher.s  or  inferior  or 
inexperienced  techers  are  "exiled"  or  sent.  While  we  have  had  a  high  trun- 
over  of  the  faculty  during  the  last  ten  years,  we  find  after  an  examination,  that 
the  faculties  of  each  school  consist  of  teachers,  some  with  over  30  years  experi- 
ence, others  with  20  years,  as  well  as  younger  teachers.  There  is  a  happy  balance 
of  age  and  experience.  Very  few  teachers  are  shifted  to  other  schools,  but  if  it  is 
done,  it  is  because  that  teacher  has  a  special  service  which  would  be  helpful  and 
then  only  If  the  teacher  desires  to  transfer. 

When  we  hire  new  teachers,  in  spite  of  salaries,  we  consider  experienced 
teachers.  For  the  last  eight  years,  we  Imve  met  the  challenge  of  the  Cuban  and 
Spanish  emigration  which  make  up  64.3 9^3  of  our  .school  registration,  by  hiring 
over  35  English  As  A  Second  Language  teachers,  eighteen  of  whom  were  formerly 
teachers  in  Cuba. 

There  is  ho  discrimination  in  West  Xew  York  as  to  race,  color,  religion^ On  the 
contrary  we  go  a  long  way  to  meet  our  primary  problem — to  help  our  children 
who  have  come  to  us  from  Soutli  America  'and  Cuba  and  to  help  other  deprived 
boys  and  girls. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Oabl  Raparelli,  Sriperintetident  of  ScTiools, 

o 
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SCHOOL  CENSUS-SEPT.  30,  1968-SCHOOL  YEAR  1968-69 


Passable 

School  Enrollment     No.  tnslish    (needs  help)     Satisfactory  Total  Percent 


1    643  67  31  96  194  30.  I 

3    449  45  47  48  140  31,2 

4    664  116  no  125  351  53.0 

5    1,435  247  298  537  1,082  75.4 

H.LB    1»070  127  139  167  433  40.5 


Total   4,261  602  625  973  2,200  51.6 

M.H.S   1,518  114  101  530  745  49.1 


Total   5,779  716  726  1,  503  2,945  51.0 


Sept.  30, 1967: 

Elementary  schools  3,969  1  579  489  755  1,823 

M.H,S   1,490  78  55  323  456 


Total   5,459  657  544  1,078  2,279 

Increase   320  59  182  425  666 


>  Apr.  15,  1968. 

Mr.  COENELiTJs  R.  McLaughlin, 

Deputy  Director^  Division  of  School  Assistance  in  Federal  Aifccted  Areas^ 
V,S.  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D,C, 
Pear  Mb.  McLAuaiiLiN:  The  following  report  on  Cuban  enrollment  in  the 
West  New  York  Public  Schools  i.s  hereby  .submitted : 


Previously 
reported 
(Dec.  10,  1969) 

Additional 
to  date 
(May  6,  1970) 

Total 

  1,704 

  528 

  169 

  37 

  4 

208 
18 

IB 
4 

1,912 
546 
187 

4 

Total  

  2,442 

  605 

  247 

248 
16 
14 

2,690 
621 
261 

3,572 

Sincerely, 

John  J.  White,  Jr.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 


Board  of  Education, 
West  New  York,  NJ.,  Septet)il)er  25,  1969, 

ENROLLMENT  OF  CUBAN  PUPILS  IN  THE  WEST  NEW  YORK,  N.J.  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


1964-65  1965-66  1966-67  1967>68  1968-69 

Add  Add  Add  Add  ^dd 

since  since  since  -sirica  since 

Sept.    Sept  Sept.  Sept.  Sept.  Sept  Sept.  Sept  Sept.  Sept 

School  No.  1                           72        19  93  23  146  48  221  46  286  58 

School  No.  3                           55        11  58  14  61  17  69  22  121  39 

School  No.  4                           65        10  100  30  140  50  150  68  252  110 

School  No.  5                           605        70  710  65  735  70  880  90  950  80 

H.  L.  Bain                            176        22  205  31  291  28  332  35  379  32 

Total  elementary             973      132  V166  163  1^373  213  1^652  261  2,269  319 

High  school                          180        23  210  3  5  264  46  440  20  484  1  47 

Grand  total                 1,153       155  VV6  198  l^MT  259  2, 092  281  2, 753  466 
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CENSUS:  SPANISH  SPEAKING  PUPILS-WEST  NEW  YORK  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS-^EPT.  30,  1969 
[Spanish  speaking  includes  those  who  speak  only  Spanish  as  weU  as  those  who  can  communicate  in  English] 


Number  Number 
of  Cubans  of Cubans 
Tota!   <parerts  (parents 
enroll-   are  non-  are 
ment  citizens)^  citizens) 


Numper  Number  Number 

from  from  from 

South  Central  Puerto 

America  America  Rico 


Spanish 
total 

Percent  speaWrg 


Nir.  1  

686 

190 

48 

13 

5 

19. 

10 

275 

No.  3  

475 

143 

le 

18 

12 

16 

16 

207 

No.  1  

751 

398 

48 

13 

12 

14 

64.5 

485 

No.  5  

t,496 

1,029 

116 

36 

11 

31 

5 

ll,22i^ 

H.  L  Bair  

1.095 

441 

57 

42 

18 

14 

52.2 

572 

Total  elementary 

4,503 

2.201 

287 

122  . 

58 

94 

61.9 

2,762 

High  school  

.  1.599 

573 

99 

51 

20 

36 

55.6 

£79 

Grand  total  

.  6,102 

2.374 

386 

173 

78 

130 

59.65 

3,641 

47.1 

(3,260)  53.6 

2.8 

1.2 

2.1 

t  Refers  to  U.S.  citizenship. 


DATA  FOI?iVt-WEST  NEW  YORK,  NJ.-1971-72  BASE  SCHOOL  YEAR 


Col.l 


Name  of  school 


Col.  2 


Negro 


Col.  3       Col.  4 
Spanlsh- 
sur- 

Amerlcan  named 
Indian  American 


Col.  5 


Portu- 
guese 


Col.  6      Col.  7 


Asfatic, 
Oriental 


Col.  8 


Alaskan  Hawaiian 
Natives  Natives 


CoL9 
White 
Cauca- 
sians 
non- 
minority 


Col.  10 


Total 


P.S.  1  

P.S.  3  

P.S.  4  

P.S.  5  

H,LB„  

Total.— 


5  , 
22 
4 
4 

2  , 
11 


366  . 
261  . 
600  . 
1,305  , 
750  , 
968  . 


4,250 


0    357  728 

6    228  517 

14    258  876 

27    244  1,581 

18    378  M48 

21    850  1,852 

86    2,315  6,702 
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Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Forsythe,  any  questions? 

Mr.  Forsythe.  No,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  thank  all  of  you  for  your  appearance 
here  today,  I  feel  you  have  been  very  helpful  to  the  committee.  I 
am  particularly  rielighted  that  Mr.  Daniels  made  arrangements  to 
see  that  you  got  down  here.  We  look  forward  to  your  return-scrog- 
time  in^  the  future  and  we  will  do  t!\e  best  job  we  can  writing  the 
legislation.  We  thank  all  of  you.  — 

[Whereupon,  at  12  p.m,  the  meeting  adjourned,  to  reconvene  at 
9:30  a.m.,  March  15, 1973,  in  room  2257.] 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1973 


THUBSDAT,  STARCH  15,  1973 

House  of  Representatives, 
General  Subcommittee  on  Education 
OF  TiiE  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washmgton^  D,G, 


The  subcommittee  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room 
2257,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Perkins,  Hawkins,  Mazzoli,  Quie,  Bell, 
Steiger,  Hansen,  Forsythe,  and  Towell. 

Staff  members  present  :  John  F.  Jennings,  majority  counsel,  and 
Chvistopher  Cross,  minority  legislative  associate;  and  Eydie  Gaskins, 
special  assistant. 

Chairman  Perkins.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  A  quorum 
is  present. 

Our  first  witness  is  Dr.  Webb,  the  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Boards  Association,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Steinhilber, 
director.  Federal  and  Congressional  Relations. 

We  are  delighted  to  hear  you  at  this  time.  You  may  proceed,  Dr. 
Webb,  in  any  manner  that  you  prefer.  It  is  a  great  plca^^ure  to  wel- 
conie  3^ou  here  on  this  occasion.  We  are  also  delighted  to  have  Mr. 
Steinhilber,  your  Congressional  Relations  director,  who  has  always 
been  so  helpful  to  this  committee  over  the  years. 

Without  objection,  your  prepared  statement  will  be  inserted  in  the 
record. 

[The  statements  referred  to  follow :] 


Mr.  Chaiman,  members  of  the  Committee,  my  name  is  Harold  V.  Webb, 
and  I  am  the  Executive  Director  of  the  National  School  Boards  Association. 
I  am  accompanied  today  by  Mrs.  Caroline  Hntto,  Mr.  Merrill  Gee,  &  Mr. 
Arnold  WaUace ; '  and  Mr,  August  W.  Steinhilber,  Director  of  Federal  and 
Congressional  Relations  of  the  Association.  ■ 

The  National  School  Boards  Association  is  the  only  ma^or  education  organi- 
zation representing  school  board  members — who  are  in  some  areas  called  school 
trustees.  Throughout  the  nation,  approximately  84,000  of  these  indiv*i3uais 
are  Association  members.  These  people,  in  turn,  are  responsible  for  the  duca- 
tion  of  more  than  95  percent  of  all  the  nation's  public  school  children. 

Currently  marking  its  thirty-third  year  of  service,  NSBA  is  a  federation  of 
state  school  boards  associations,  with  direct  local  school  board  affiliates,  con- 
stituted to  strengthen  local  lay  control  of  education  and  to  work  for  the 
improvement  of  education.  Most  of  these  school  board  members,  like  your- 
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selves,  are  elected  public  officials.  Accordingly,  they  are  politically  accountable 
to  their  constituents  for  both  educational  policy  and  fiscal  management.  As  lay 
unsalaried  individuals,  school  board  members  are  in  a  rather  unique  position 
of  being  able  to  judge  legislative  programs  purely  from  the  standpoint  of 
public  education,  without  consideration  to  their  professional  interest.  In  so 
doing,  this  last  April,  at  its  national  convention,  the  membership  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Boards  Association  expressed  its  view  on  the  federal  role  in 
education  by  adopting  the  following  resolution  : 

"The  increased  mobility  of  our  population,  and  the  increased  dependency 
upon  education  for  national  success  and  progress  demand  that  the  source  of 
revenue  supporting  public  education  be  more  broadly  based.  Therefore,  specific 
federal  legislative  proposals  should  recognize:  a)  a  crifical  need  to  increase 
significantly  the  level  of  funding  of  public  education  through  general  aid; 
b)  the  value  of  supplemental  categorical  programs  that  speak  to  legitimate 
areas  of  unique  federal  responsibility  and  overriding  problems  of  national 
concern ;  e)  the  need  to  distribute  funds  on  an  equitable  basis  with  primary 
responsibility  for  expenditure  determination  to  rest  with  local  school  districts' 
and  d)  that  procedure  should  be  developed  by  state  and  local  school  districts 
to  ensure  accountability  and  effective  use  of  federal  monies  to  improve  the 
educational  results  of  all  children." 

With  your  permission  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  proceed  by  first  pre- 
senting an  overview  of  school  finance  and  to  particularly  focus  upon  the  need 
to  develop  a  federal  general  aid  program.  Mrs.  Caroline  Hutto,  Mr.  Merrill  Gee, 

Mr.  Arnold  Wallace  will  then  follow  with  a  review  of  the  basic  pitfalls  and 
strengths  of  the  existing  programs  from  the  local  school  board  perspective. 
Mr.  Steinhilber  will  then  conclude  our  formal  presentation  with  an  analysis  of 
how  existing  legislation  and  the  proposed  amendments  and  other  alternatives 
thereto  can  be  perfected  in  order  to  avoid  tlit  pitfalls  and  to  advance  the 
strengths. 

Turning  to  my  segment,  Mr.  Chairman,  school  finance  and  the  scope  of 
Federal  Aid  to  education,  I  will  not  belabor  points  which  other  witnesses  have 
already  mad?  with  regard  to  the  value  of  education  in  our  society,  the  big 
city  crises,  or  list  those  experts  who  say  more  education  dollars  do  make  a 
difference.  Rather,  I  will  limit  my  discussion  to  the  budgetary  realities  which 
are  associated  with  equal  educational  opi)ortunity.  My  statement  will  be  pre- 
sented in  four  parts:  1)  the  econcmics  of  equalizing  intra-state  expenditure 
disparities,  2)  the  economics  of  equalizing  interstate  expenditure  disparities, 
3)  the  economics  of  providing  property  tax  relief  to  the  poor  and  the  elderly, 
and  4)  the  economics  of  recognising,  special  student  needs. 

EQUALIZING  TNTRA-STATP  EXPENDITaRE  DISPARITIES 

Assuming  that  the  states  as  a  matter  of  law  or  at  least,  hopefully,  as  a 
matter  of  policy  will  soon  be  establishing  systems  of  finance  which  comport 
to  the  allegations  presented  in  the  Rodriguez  case,  a  difficult  choice  will  be 
presented.  Either  the  states  will  have  to  shift  existing  funds  so  that  all  schools 
^xill  be  funded  at  the  current  mean  expenditure  level — i.e.,  the  state  average, 
or  new  funds  will  be  infused  into  the  system  in  order  to  "level  up'*  the  s;ub- 
staudard  and  mediocre  schools  to  the  levels  of  the  better  schools.  ReaHstically, 
it  can  be  expected  that  a  certain  amount  of  leveling  up  will  occur.  The  ques- 
tion presented  is  how  much  will  it  cost? 

In  examining  this  very  question,  the  President's  Commission  '^n  School 
Finance  found,  for  example,  that  if  the  states  wanted  to  achitve  a  3tate-wide 
p-or  pupil  expenditure  rate  equal  to  their  current  80th  to  90th  expenditure 
levels  that,  nationally^  levelicp'  up  to  those  percentiles  wou.d  cost  the  states 
$4.3  billion  and  $6^9  billion,^  respectively.  Indeed,  even  "leveling  up"  to  the 
50th  percentile  level  would  cost  $1.6  billion  nationally. 

In  attempting  to  determine  whether  the  states  could  afford  the  cost  of 
leveling  up.  to  a  politically  acceptable  standard,  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  (concluded  that  with  the  states'  $1.7  billion  share 
of  General  Revenue  Sharing,  the  money  "freed  up"  by  Federal  Welfare  a.ssunip- 
tion,  and  drawing  upon  tho  states'  untapped  tax  capacity,  federal  assistance 
would  liot  be  needed. 

But,  Mr.  Chaii-man,  there  is  a  difference  between  theory  and  practice.  Many 
governors  are  under  pressure  to  use  their  Revenue  Sharing  to  relieve  taxes — 
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especially  since  that  program  was  hailed,  in  part,  as  a  tax  relief  measure.  The 
governors  are  also  using  those  funds  to  substitute  for  euts  in  Federal,  cate- 
gorical programs  and  to  meet  other  obligations  which  would  have  been  funded 
from  HEW*s  Social  Services  program  before  expenditure  restrictions  were 
clamped  on  it.  Other  governors,  including  Kentucky's  Governor  Ford  are  wisely 
refusing  to  even  release  Revenue  Sharing  funds  until  a  final  assessment  can 
be  made  of  all  federal  cuts.  The  point  is,  General  Revenue  Sharing  is  not 
providing  the  states  with  new  resources  which  can  be  applied  to  the  cost  of 
leveling  up  education  expenditures. 

As  to  the  "freeing  up"  effect  of  Federal  Welfare  assumption,  that  $1.6 
billion  program  is  yet  to  be  enacted. 

Before  turning  to  the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  the  states  have  the 
ability  to  use  untapped  tax  capacity  to  level  up  inter-district  education  expendi- 
tures, perhaps  that  term  should  be  explained.  As  used  by  ACIit^  untapped  tax 
capacity  is  "mo.st  stringently"  defined  as  those  funds  which  a  state  can  raise 
to  equal  the  effort  of  the  nation's  highest  tax  effort  state  and  is  "least 
stringently"  defined  as  those  funds  which  a  state  can  raise  to  equal  the  effort 
of  the  highest  tax  effort  state  in  its  region.  While  we  believe  that  the  basis 
for  even  the  least  stringent  definition  is  unrealistic,  both  politically  and  in 
terms  of  interstate  competition  it  provides  a  good  starting  off  point  to  deter- 
mine to  what  extent  state  and  local  units  can  afford  to  level  up  their  education 
expenditures. 

Depending  upon  whether  a  state  seeks  to  level  up  to  tho  80th  or  90th  percen- 
tile, then,  on  a  national  basis,  the  states  would  have  to  draw  upon  lS<^o  to 
21%,  respectively,  of  their  untapped  capacity  under  the  "most  stringent" 
definition,  and  26%  to  41%  under  the  somewhat  less  unrealistic  "least  strin- 
gent'* definition.  Given  this  fact,  we  believe  that  the  voters,  without,  passing 
on  the  merits  of  education,  would  tend'to  defeat  a  single  purpose  tax  of  these 
magnitudes  on  budgetary  grounds. 

In  some  states  like  Minnesota  the  cost  of  "leveling  up"  to  the  90tli  per- 
centile would  be  extremely  diflicult  since  under  the  most  stringent  test  it  would 
have  to  draw  upon  40^  of  its  untapped  tax  capacity.  Moreover,  under  the 
least  stringent  test  it  would  have  to  draw  upon  100%  since  its  the  highest 
effort  state  in  its  region.  Similarly,  since  New  York  is  the  highest  effort  state 
in  the  nation,  it  would  require  100%  of  that  state's  untapped  tax  capacity  just 
to  achieve  any  increases  in  its  education  expenditures. 

Mv.  Chairman,  in  light  of  the  foregoing  we  do  not  believe  that  the  states 
can  not  raise  between  ^4.3  billion  to  $6.9  billion  to  level  up  to  Ihe  80th  to  90th 
percentile  range.  To  the  extent  that  they  cannot,  the  dichotomy  between  rich 
school/poor  school  will  be  replaced  by  mediocrity  in  all  districts. 

But  before  we  suggest  bow  much  the  states  can  raise,  I  would  like  to  turn  to 
the  economics  of  those  other  factors  which  comprise  a  quality  equal  educational 
opportunity. 

THE  ECONOMICS  OF  INTEE-STATE  DIGP/TtlTIEB  -A 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  date  the  breadth  of  the  Interstatft  disparity  of  educational 
expenditures  has  not  attracted  as  much  attention  as  it  should  have  because 
of  even  wider  disparities  within  the  states.  However,  assuming  that  the 
Rodriffucz  decision  is  upheld — or  its  policy  followed  by  the  states — then,  in 
the  absence  of  Federal  involvement,  equal  educational  opportunity  will  be  a 
right  confided  within  each  state  rather  than  to  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

With  your  permission  Mr,  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  draw  upon  a  few  figures 
to  demonstrate  the  magnitude  of  interstate  inequities. 

During  the  1973  school  year,  the  range  of  per  pupil  current  expenditures 
will  probably  vary  from  $590  to  $1584,  with  an  average  expenditure  of  $1034. 
To  draw  this  range  into  a  better  statistical  perspective,  we  find  that  15  states 
are  spending  over  $1100  and  20  states  are  under  $900.  That  is,  35  states  vary 
from  the  average  expenditure  rate  by  at  least  10%  with  the  higher  end  states 
exceeding  the  lower  end  states  from  about  20%  to  270%.  Although,  arguments 
are  made  about  regional  variations  in  the  cost  of  living  and  that  dollars  are 
not  perfectly  correlated  to  education,  we  are  hard  pressed  to  believe  that  two 
children  of  average  ability  would  receive  the  same  educational  opportunity 
and  educational  experience  even  though  one  has,  say,  $500  more  in  textbooks, 
equipment  and  instructional  services  behind  him  than  the  other. 
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While  the  case  for  equalizing  education  expenditures  can  be  dramatically 
made  by  stating  that  expenditures  in  the  top  ten  states  exceed  that  of  the 
bottom  ten  by  81%,  there  are  even  more  subtle  economic  statistics  which 
makes  a  case  for  interstate  equity — even  within  the  top  expenditure  states. 
For  example,  Minnesota  ranks  number  eleventh  in  per  pupil  expenditures, 
number  tenth  in  terms  of  expenditures  as  a  percentage  of  personal  income, 
yet  it  ranks  number  28th  in  personal  income  and  42nd  in  untapped  tax  capacity. 
Thet  is,  the  totality  of  Minnesota's  governmental  services  as  a  function  of 
total  resources,  and  education  expenditures  in  particular,  is  so  hl^h  that 
compared  to  other  states  it  ranks  near  the  bottom  in  terms  of  its  ability  to 
tap  new  resources  for  an  expansion  of  services. 

Although  we  are  not  aware  of  a  detailed  study  on  this  point,  we  can  esti- 
mate that  after  each  state  internally  levels  up  to  the  90th  percentile,  thp  cost 
of  leveling  up  all  the  states  to  the  resulting  90th  percentile  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture of  the  highest  state  would  be  an  astounding  |21  billion.  (This  figure  was 
derived  by  first  excluding  excess  expenditures  on  the  educationally  disad- 
vantaged and  the  handicapped.  It  does  not  take  into  account  a  relatively  minor 
adjustment  for  cost  of  living.) 

In  otherwords,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  equal  quality  educational  opportunity  can 
be  defined  as  a  national  educational  fi^ipenditure  rate  equal  to  the  current 
90th  percentile  level,  then  government  r)Ources  may  have  to  raise  as  much  as 
.$28  billion  in  new  resources  (i.e.,  $7  billion  for  intrastate  leveling  up  plus 
.$21  billion  for  interstate  leveling  up).  However,  this  figure  does  not  signifi- 
cantly accomodate  for  the  needs  of  certain  special  categorical  children — which 
I  would  now  like  to  briefly  describe. 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION  COSTS 

Part  of  the  reason  why  many  of  the  nation's  school  systems  are  suffering 
financially — despite  increases  in  per  pupil  expenditure  and  modes  Phase  II 
salary  raises— is  that  growing  recognition  is  being  accorded  to  the  nation '.s 
high  cost  special  children.  Indeed,  that  recognition  may  soon  become  legal 
reality  as  handicapped  and  bilingual  children  have  court  cases  pending  which 
contend  that  by  not  being  provided  aclequate  special  service  programs  they 
are  being  denied  equal  protection. 

If  state  and  local  educational  agencies  are  going  to  meet  these  needs,  again 
the  question  raised  is  how  much  will  it  cost? 

There  are  about  7  million  handicapped  children  for  whom  state  and  local 
governments  now  spend  $2.3  billion  which  is  about  .$1  billion  more  than  they 
did  in  the  1969  school  year.  In  a  1972  OflSce  of  Education  sponsored  pubUca- 
tion  of  the  Council  for  Exceptional  Children,  it  was  projected  that  the  cost 
of  fully  servicing  the  nation's  handicapped  children  would  cost  $7  billion  by 
1980.  When  Senator  Williams  introduced  S  3  this  last  January,  he  referred  to 
studies  which  estimate  the  cost  of  current  unmet  needs  for  the  handicapped 
to  be  at  least  .$3  billion.  This  we  believe  is  a  very  conservative  estimate. 

There  are  about  3  million  children,  exclusivv  of  those  speaking  dialects, 
whose  home  language  is  not  necessarily  Englisn.  Although  figures  are  not 
available  as  to  how  many  of  these  children  would  need  bilingual  instruction  in 
order  to  have  meaningful  educational  experience,  we  would  assume  that  the 
number  far  exceeds  the  100,000  or  so  who  are  currently  involved  in  bilingual 
programs.  Certainly  the  cost  of  fully  servicing  this  area  would  involve  several 
hundred  million  dollars  of  new  funds. 

Similarly,  there  are  6  million  culturally  disadvantaged  children  who  are 
receiving  federal  aid  and  probably  about  another  4  milUon  who  are  not.  The 
Administration  has  stated  that  with  special  service  programs  costing  a 
minimum  of  $300  per  pupil,  these  children,  on  the  average,  should  degin  to 
make  successful  progress.  However,  various  studies,  including  the  President's 
Commission  on  School  Finance  and  the  Riles  Report,  have  stated  that  at  least 
.$500  per  pupil  would  be  needed  to  achieve  auhatantial  success.  An  interpola- 
tion of  the  weighted  ratios  recommended  by  the  National  Education  Finance 
Project,  suggests  that  $600  per  child  would  be  the  appropriate  expenditure  level. 
Accordingly,  it  could  be  estimated  that  it  would  cost  about  $3  billion  to  begin 
to  make  progress  with  these  children  and  at  least  .$5  billion  to  achieve  sub- 
stantial success.  Figures  on  local  contribution  to  programs  for  the  disadvan- 
taged arc  non-exi£<iont  and  state  figures  are  sketchy.  Given  a  federal  and  state 
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contribution  of  under  $2  billion,  expenditures  of  at  least  $S  billion  over  current 
levels  would  be  needed,  less  whatever  local  contributions  are  currently  being 
made  (probably  under  $100  million),  to  achieve  significant  success  with  these 
children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  speaking  of  equalizing  educational  expenditures  and 
providing  for  special  services  and  needs  we  could  say  that  a  quality,  equal,  and 
meaningful  education  for  all  children  would  cost  $34  billion  in  additional 
resources,  (i.e.,  $28  billion  for  leveling  up  to  the  OOtli  percentile  plus  $6  billion 
for  .special  education).  However,  before  we  can  state  that  as  education's  target 
figure,  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  question  of  local  property  tax  relief. 

PROPEBTY  TAX  ftfeLIEF/lNFI^ATION 

On  various  occassion  over  the  last  two  years,  the  President  has  stated  his 
desire  to  relieve  the  elderly  from  excessive  property  tax  burdens.  In  addition, 
members  of  Congress  have  been  making  a  similar  appeal  for  the  poor. 

Although  a  specific  plan  has  not  yet  emerged,  it  can  be  assumed  that  a 
property  tax  relief  program  would  probably  evolve  in  the  so-called  "circuit 
breaker'*  format  rather  than  as  a  federal  income  tax  credit.  That  is,  a  state 
would  levy  a  lower  property  tax  rate  against  elderly  and  poor  people  in 
certain  income  brackets  than  the  rate  which  it  charged  to  the  rest  of  the 
populous.  In  return  the  state  would  receive  a  Federal  incentive  grant. 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations  found  that  if 
elderly  people  with  income.s  lei-:^  than  $15,000  per  year  were  liu-ited  to  local 
property  tax  payments  of  6%  of  household  income— which  is  rather  modest, 
since  nationally  such  taxes  absorb  4.6%  of  personal  income — the  total  cost 
would  be  $1  billion  per  annum.  An  extension  of  that  liniltation  to  the  nation's 
non-elderly  poor  and  moderate  income  wage  earners  would  take  another  $1.5 
billion  off  the  tax  rolls.  In  both  cases  laud-worthy  objectives  are  indeed  being 
sought.  However,  to  the  extent  that  the  Federal  incentive  grant  does  not  equal 
$2.5  billion  annually,  and  is  not  earmarked  for  education,  public  education 
would  be,  in  effect,  paying  the  price. 

Another  factor,  and  an  unpleasant  one,  which  continues  to  erode  the  educa- 
tion tax  base  is  inflation.  At  a  very  modest  rate  of  3%,  it  would  cost  well  over 
$2  billion  per  year  at  our  ideal  expenditure  level  to  defray  the  effects  of 
inflt'tion. 

Hence,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  local  property  tax  relief  for  certain  segments  of 
our  populous  Is  pursued  by  the  states — with  or  without  federal  encouragement 
— as  it  probably  will  be — and  if  the  reality  of  inflation  is  accepted,  these  two 
factor.s  could  be  expected  to  cost  $4.5  billion.  When  this  is  added  to  the  $34 
billion  needed  to  level  up  expenditures  to  the  90th  percentile  level  and  to  pro- 
vide special  services,  we  can  conclude  that  an  equal  and  meaningful  educational 
expenditure  would  require  $38.5  billion  in  new  money. 

ABILriY  OF  THF  STA'iES  TO  PAT 

Having  established  a  target  figure  cyf  $38  billion  in  new  funds  which  will  be 
needed  to  provide  a  quality  education  for  all,  the  question  raised  is  whether 
the  states  and  localities  have  the  suflScient  economic  where-with-all  to  pick  up 
the  tab. 

Earlier  in  my  statement  reference  was  made  to  the  concept  of  untapped  tax 
capacity.  As  we  noted,  the  so-called  economically  least  stringent  definition  of 
this  term  is  that  amount  of  funds  which  the  states  could  raise  if  they  taxed 
at  the  rate  of  the  highest  state  in  their  respective  regions.  The  term  is  most 
stringently  defined  as  that  amount  which  they  could  raise  if  they  taxed  at 
the  rate  of  16.4%  of  personal  income  i.e.,  the  rate  of  the  highest  .state  in  the 
nation.  Assuming  that  r-itlier  economic  definition  of  untapped  taxed  capacity  is 
realistic,  both  in  terms  of  state  and  local  politics,  as  well  as  interstate  economic 
competition,  some  $17  billion  to  $35  billion  could  theoretically  be  raised.  Since 
competing  service  costs  have  gradually  resulted  in  a  reduction  in  the  per- 
centage of  total  state  and  local  tax  collections  being  used  for  education,  it 
would  be  generous  to  say  that  the  current  percentage  of  such  collections  being 
used  for  education  i.e.,  40%,  could  be  drawn  from  unused  tax  capacity.  In 
applying  that  percentage  to  what  we  would  consider  untealislicaHy  stringent 
standards  of  untapr»^ri  tax  capacity,    state  and  local  sources,  if  hard  pressed, 
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should,  on  a  national  basis,  be  able  to  raise  only  between  $7  to  $14  billion  of 
tlie  $38  billion  needetl. 

If  it  can  be  accepted  that  every  state  should  be  taxing  at  the  rate  of  liislit  st 
.state  in  the  nation  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  also  the  highest  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture ?^t:ate  and  not  increasse  its  priorities  for  other  service  programs,  then  in 
order  .'or  all  governmental  sources  to  provide  ^3S  billion  in  new  money,  the 
federal  government  would  have  to  pick  up  at  least  30  percent  of  the  total 
education  cust.  Under  th.^  least  stringent  test,  that  is,  if  vhe  states  raised  funds 
at  the  effort  level  of  the  highest  state  in  the  region,  t^ie  federal  share  would 
be  38%  of  total  expenditures  if  all  educational  neeeds  are  to  be  met.  Bui.  a 
more  realistic  appraisal  of  untapped  tax  capacity  and  the  need  to  advance  t*^" 
progressiveness  of  the  national  tax  structure  as  a  whole  suggest  tliat  the 
federal  share  in  education  should  probably  be  closer  to  forty  percent. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  basic  thrust  of  my  remarks  today  is  that  if  an  equal 
quality  educational  opportunity,  which  we  define  as  the  nation's  current  90th 
I)ercentile  level,  is  to  be  achieved ;  if  other  special  priority  costs  are  to  be  met, 
.such  as  services  for  the  handicapped  and  educationally  disadvant^aged ;  if  even 
modest  property  tax  relief  is  to  be  provided,  and,  if  inflation  is  to  be  accounted 
for,  we  would  estimate  that  at  least  $38  billion  over  current  expenditures  would 
be  needed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  extent  that  state  and  local  governments  can  not  meet 
these  costs,  the  Federal  level  must  step  in.  In  this  regard,  we  believe  that  the 
federal  conribution  rate  to  elementary  and  secondary  education  should  be  at 
least  33  percent  or  ,$30  billion,  not  the  current  7  percent  level.  Furthermore, 
we  believe  that  the  complexities  of  the  problems  of  delivering  meaningful 
educational  services  are  such  that  these  new  federal  funds  should  be  in  the 
form  of  general  rather  than  categorical  &id. 

As  intra -state  equalization  becomes  a  reality,  federal  monies  could  be  simply 
distributed  on  a  formula  entitlement  basis  related  to  each  district's  share  of 
the  nation's  cost  weighted  children.  That  is,  once  the  need  for  intra-state 
equalization  is  accounted  for,  a  school  district  would  just  count  its  pupils 
under  a  formula  which  extra  cost  weights  the  higher  grade  levels,  the  h?ndi- 
capped,  the  educationally  rViSadvantaged  and  those  children  receiving  voca- 
tional training  (i.e.,  in  a  n:anner  similar  to  the  state-aid  formula  recommended 
by  the  National  Education  Finance  Project.). 

If  $38  billion  in  new  eduCv'Xtional  funds  were  forthcoming,  pari:icularly  with 
vhe  federal  general  aid  role  w^hich  we  now  urge,  American  educa*^ion  would 
enter  a  new  dimension.  Whether  this  is  the  price  of  an  ideal  today  or  a 
.constitutional  right  tomorrow^  it  is  also  the  .equal  .and  meaningful  quality 
educational  opportunity  that  all  our  nation's  school  children  deserve. 

^Ir.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  thank  you  and  the  member  of  this  Subcommittee 
for  this  opportunity  to  present  the  views  of  the  National  School  Boards 
Association. 


Statement  by  Mrs.  Carolyn  Htttto,  Member,  Louisville  Boaru  of  Education, 

Louisville,  Ky, 

I  am  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  committee.  I 
coine  to  you  representing  one  of  America's  urban  school  districts — Louisville — 
wiiich  shares  most  of  the  severe  educational  and  social  problems  of  our  nation's 
core  city  areas.  Louisville  has  undergone  dramatic  changes  in  the  past  few 
years.  The  national  pattern  of  middle  class  white  exodus  is  clearly  evident. 
Louisville  is  surrounded  by  school  systems  which  are  principally  middle  class 
ii- their  makeup,  over  95%  white,  and  with  greater  financial  resources.  In  con- 
trast, the  Louisville  City  School  System  with  some  49,000  children  has  a 
majority  black  student  population,  a  federal  poverty  index  of  over  40%,  and 
a  past  history  of  declining  pupil  achievement  w^here  over  07%  of  all  pupils 
are  at  least  two  years  below^  national  norm  in  basic  skill  areas.  Tliii  problems 
of  student  violence,  vandalism,  dropouts,  low  attendance,  and  ^"ommunity 
alienation  from  the  school  have  increasingly  plagued  the  Dist.*ict.  ,iust  a  few 
years  ago,  this  bleak  picture  seemed  to  have  no  prospects  of  improvement  and 
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indeed  the  combination  of  social  and  economic  forces  wliich  created  these 
conditions  still  seems  to  be  talking  its  toll. 

However,  tho  federal  governnienfs  passage  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  nnd  otJier  progniins  of  federal  assisiance  to  education  in 
the  lOCO's  began  to  create  a  new  pool  of  resources  and  hope  to  combat  the 
school  problems  of  American  cities,  including  Louisville.  My  presence  here 
today  is  to  make  two  points:  First,  that  in  Louisville  the  creative  use  of 
categorical  federal  funds  has  begun  to  make  a  difference  in  many  ways.  I  will 
attempt  later  to  explain  these  differences.  And  second,  that  the  present  pros- 
pect of  radical  change,  and  perhups  curtailment,  of  these  funds  can  create  a 
disastrous  reversal  in  our  city's  ability  to  adequately  face  up  to  its  many 
challenging  problems. 

There  has  been  much  talk  nationally  about  t^e  failure  of  educational  reform 
efforts  promoted  by  the  federal  educational  legislation  of  the  'CO's.  I  cannot 
speak  of  the  total  national  picture,  but  in  Louisville  we  can  strongly  disagree 
about  these  conclusions.  Any  attempts  to  turn  around  the  vicious  negative 
impact  of  inner-city  school  decay  are  bound  to  be  difficult  and  time-consuming. 
To  attack  the  root  causes  of  declining  educational  conditions  resulting  from 
massive  poverty  and  racial  isolation  is  a  profoundly  complex  undertaking.  Some 
of  ihe  strategies  that  have  been  utilized  have  been  found  to  be  ineffective.  Just 
like  the  scientist  in  the  laboratory,  several  unsuccessful  experimentations  in- 
evitably precede  the  learning  which  finally  results  in  success.  This  has  beiin 
true  in  Louisville;  bnt,  as  of  March  1973,  it  can  be  verified  by  both  hard 
statistical  dnta  as  well  as  community  opinion  that  education  in  our  city  is  on 
the  upswing.  There  is  absolutely  no  question  that  this  has  been  directly  due 
to  the  input  of  federal  resources  and  the  cr^eative  use  of  these  resources  by  the 
School  District. 

Specifically,  these  federal  programs  are; 

The  Klcmcnttti'if  an^f  Sccftndat'if  Eihicaiion  Act. — The  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  has  made  compensatory  education  in  the  Louisville  District 
n  reality.  The  current  Title  I  project  in  Louisville  places  great  emphasis  on 
reading  in  the  primary  grades  and  this  added. emphasis  is  considered  abso- 
lutely essential  ir  our  efforts  to  combat  under-achievement  in  the  inner  city. 
Fuixhcr,  the  purchase  of  library  resources  under  Title  II,  the  special  education 
efforts  under  Title  VI,  and  the  dropout  prevention  project  under  Title  VIII 
have  all  contributed  to  our  concerted  efforts. 

The  Education  Profei<fiionft  BeveJoinncnt  Act. — The  Ed'jcation  Professions  De- 
velopm^^nt  Act  has  provided  resources  which  have  been  of  immeasurable  benefit 
in  the  training  of  staff.  The  Career  Opportunities  Program,  in  particular,  has 
provided  w^ork  and  career  opportunities  in  the  District  for  many  residents  of 
the  so-called  target  areas.  It  would  be  difliciilt  to  over-estimate  the  importance 
of  other  EPDA  programs  such  as  Teacher  Corps  and  the  Urban-Rural  Schools 
Development  Program. 

The  Vocatioual  Edncation  ^c/.-— The  Vocational  Education  Act  has  enabled 
the  District,  working  closely  with  the  Kentu'jky  Bureau  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, to  increase  the  number  of  vocational  education  units  (classes)  in  the 
District  from  20  to  140  over  the  past  eight  (S)  years. 

The  'Naiioml  Defense  Education  Act  (TitJe  ///).— Tlie  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  (Title  III)  has  made  it  po.ssible  for  our  district  to  move  closer  to 
the  recommended  basic  equipment  standards  in  vital  curricular  areas. 

The  Economic  Oi}povtunftif  Act.—The  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  which  has 
provided  the  support  for  Head  Start,  Follow^  Through,  and  the  Neighborhood 
,youth  Corps  Programs,  has  allowed  the  District  to  moke  important  progress 
in  the  area  of  early  childhood  education  and  has  provided  funds  to  employ 
many  parents  and  young  people  in  the  areas  with  a  high  incidence  of  povert  r. 

Tho  Omnibh'^  Crime  CoTitrol  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.— The  Oninibils 
Crime  Control  a?id  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  has  made  it  possible  for  the  Dis- 
trict to  begin  ufternoon  and  evening  community  school  programs  as  well  as 
alternative  programs  which  are  providing  school  activities  for  many  students 
who  w^ould  otherwise  be  institutionalized. 

In  January  1970  I^uisville  of  all  school  districts  in  the  Stave  had  the  great- 
est number  of  low  income  students  (34:%  with  an  income  of  $3,000  a  year  or 
less),  the  highest  number  of  under-achievers  (719^)  below  the  national  aver- 
ages), the  most  pupil?  dropping  out  of  school  (approximately  2,000  yearly— 
the  second  highest  rate  nationally  among  large  cities),  the  most  delinquency  re- 
id 
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ferrals  (approximately  5,000),  the  most  delinquency  apprehensions'  (over  600), 
a  very  low  attendance  factor  "  very  large  proportion  of  local  school  suspen- 
sions, and  a  rapidly  declining  achievement  record  at  all  grade  levels  iu  the 
system. 

Today  it  can  be  stated  with  pride  tlmt  the  "inevitably  dismal  future''  of  the 
Louisville  Public  School  System  did  not  materialize.  Federal  resources,  com- 
bined with  competent,  concerned  human  resources,  have  intervened  .successfully 
to  make  significant  alterations  in  the  future  of  Louisville.  For  example,  I 
submit  the  following  information  : 

1.  Attendance  has  increased  significantly. 

2.  The  dropout  rate  at  the  junior  high  level  (the  most  critical  level)  de- 
cre'^sed  by  52.2  per  cent. 

3.  Delinquency  referrals  were  reduced  by  39.7%  at  the  high  school  level 
and  30%  at  the  junior  high  and  elementary  levels. 

4.  Achievement  improved  significantly.  All  grades  achieved  over  the  predic- 
tion in  the  area  of  Mathematics.  Grades  1,  2,  3,  and  7  achieved  over  the 
predictions  in  Heading. 

These  examples  are  not  isolated,  but  permeate  the  entire  Louisville  School 
System.  Supporting  documentation  of  these  results  is  readily  available.  For  the 
past  three  years  the  Louisville  Public  Schools  Department  of  Research  and 
Evaluation  has  provided  the  U.S.  Oflice  of  Education,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  Congressmen  Perkins  and  Quie  with  data  from  tlie  School 
District. 

In  addition,  great  strides  have  been  made  in  developing  initiative  and  self 
reliance  on  the  part  of  the  community.  Thirty  local  school  boards  have  been 
established,  providing  parents  and  the  community  with  a  meaus  of  sharing  in 
the  decision-making  process  where  their  schools  are  involved.  Volunteers  and 
para-professionals  who  work  in  the  schools  have  been  given  training  that  not 
only  enhances  their  efficiency  in  the  school  setting,  but  carries  over  into  their 
roles  as  parents  and  community  raembers. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  these  significant  educational  improvements 
have  occurred  in  siiite  of  the  fact  that  (a)  the  poverty  index  has  increased  to 
42%  (still  the  greatest  number  of  low-income  students  in  the  State)  ;  (b)  the 
total  number  of  unemployed  in  Louisville  is  still  the  highest  in  the  State ;  and 
(c)  Louisville  still  has  the  highest  level  of  racial  and  economic  isolation  in 
the  State. 

y  would  like  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  the  problem  created  for 
cii^  schools  by  public  housing  developments.  In  Louisville,  over  10%  of  our 
pupil  population  resides  in  public  housing,  and  tiie  School  District  is  receiving 
in-lieu-of-tax  payments  for  these, children  of  less  than  *$5.00  p?r  child  annually! 
We  strongly  recommend  the  funding  of  Category  C  (p:'*^Mc  housing  pupils)  in 
the  Federal  Impact  Aid  Law. 

I  close  with  a  plea  on  behalf  of  Louisville  and  all  urban,  inner-city  school 
districts.  Please  don't  allow  the  elimination  or  reduction  in  the  types  of  federal 
funding  that  have  been  so  helpful  to  us.  Without  it,  the  hopeful  beginnings 
now  being  made  to  stem  the  decay  of  big  city  schools  will  be  halted  in  a  wave 
of  despair  and  frustration. 


STATii-.^FNT  BY  MERRILL  K.  GeE,  ScIJ.OOL  BOARD  MEMBER,  POCATEL.LO,  IDAHO 

My  name  is  Merrill  K.  Gee.  I  am  a  school  board  member  from  Pocatello, 
Idaho,  at  the  epicenter  of  the  northwestern  region  from  whence  arises  the 
anguished  cry,  "HELP"  on  Public  Law  874  (Impact  Aid).  Our  system — the 
second  largest  in  the  state,  has  11,500  students,  one  of  the  highest  tax  rates, 
and  lowest  assessed  evaluations. 

In  our  area  Uncle  Sam  is  the  largest  Innd  holder,  the  greatest  tax  collector, 
and  the  most  parsimonious  tax  re' vitt^^r-  to  schools. 

We  wonder  if  some  of  oitr  dfeiiiv:ition  to  heritage  preservation  has  been  mis- 
applied.  Congress  has  appropriated  sizable  sectors  cf  our  state  for  PRIMITIVE 
AND  WILDERNiOSS  ARFAS,  but  we  certainly  did  not  intend  or  desire  to  have 
schools  to  match. 

Yet,  non-renewal  o\  significant  reductions  of  funding  of  ESEA  and  impact 
aid  could  help  reduce  our  schools  to  near  primitive  and  wilderness  levels.  Public 
Law  874  does  not  put  frosting  on  any  cake  out  West  It  merely  provides  th'i 
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leavening  which  helps  stretch  and  make  more  palatable  a  batch  of  scanty 
(lough. 

TJje  federal  government  owns  sixty  ])ercent  of  the  land  of  our  state,  seventy- 
six  percent  in  onr  scliool  district,  and  ninety-tlireo  percent  in  another.  If 
money  eouivalent  to  proi)erty  tax  were  paid  at  even  one-quarter  of  the  rate  of 
eomi)arable  privately  owned  land,  our  schools  and  tax-poor  paycr.s  could  have 
Chri.stmas  nine  months  of  the  year,  but  in  reality  Avould  more  nearly  deliver 
Quality  education  and  a  superior  citizenry  oh  levels  closer  to  our  wealthier, 
less  federally  owned  states. 

From  this  seventy-six  percent  of  federally  owned  land,  our  distrl  t  receives  a 
direct  largesse  of  .'?954  per  year  in  Forest  funds  (recently  raised  from  $630). 

From  874  funds,  however,  we  received  $207,000  in  1971-72,  which  was  mueli 
less  than  one-half  of  the  cost  of  educating  our  Impact  students,  but  which  rep- 
resents twenty-five  teachers  in  our  system.  But  we  still  have  overloaded  class- 
rooms. Because  we  are  required  by  law  to  offer  contracts  to  our  employees 
before  March  1,  we  prepared  our  budgets  early,  held  public  hearings  and 
committed  ourselves  five  to  six  months  before  school  started  last  fall, 

"We  levied  the  maximum  allowed  by  state  law,  plus  all' we  could  raise  in  two 
separate  override  elections.  It  totalled  just  slightly  over  $400  per  student 
annually.  From  indications  and  past  performance,  we  had  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  federal  money  would  be  forthcoming.  We  needed  it,  .we  felt  we  de- 
served it,  we  budgeted  for  it,  and  we  have  counted  on  it. 

Now  that  two-thirds  of  this  school  year  are  gone  and  federal  funds  are 
still  uncertain,  we  are  in  turmoil  and  serious  trouble.  A  neighboring  district 
has  already  laid  off  needed  personnel  and  given  notice  of  inability  to  renew 
contracts  for  nearly  t%venty  percent  of  its  vaUmble.  experienc<-d  professional 
staff.  Without  these  funds,  many  other  districts,  including  ours,  cannot  finish 
this  present  year  without  violating  contracts  or  state  attendance  laws  or  both. 
To  do  either  would  result  in  the  cut-off  c  ■  state  fiinds — thus  deepening  the 
crisis, 

Ovv  legislature  either  believed  strongly  in  its  persuasive  ability  or  had  im- 
plicit faith  in  the  power  and  determination  of  the  Congress.  It  memorialized 
Congress,  the  President,  and  HEW  to  fully  fund  federal  programs — then  ad- 
journed without  making  any  more  provision  for  imperilled  districts  than  a 
wish  that  all  would  go  well  w'ith  us. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  oversight  in  failing  to  include  Henry  Kissinger 
in  the  petition  ^vill  not  be  fatal  to  its  favor. 

Revenue  sharing  is  not  presently  a  solution.  That  law  pointedly  omitted 
school  districts  from  this  benefaction  from  the  Great  Green  Father.  Out  schools 
are  not  part  of,  but  operate  separately  from  local  units  of  government  and  are 
totally  left  out  of  local  government  sharing.  The  state's  one-third  was  com- 
mitted elsewiiere  under  the  belief  and  faith  that  federal  programs  and  impact 
aid  would  be  funded  as  budgeted  and  approximately  as  passed  in  the  vetoed 
HEW  appropriations.  For  next  year,  part  of  the  state's  revenue  share  has 
been  legislated  into  a  state  fo^ndati  -n  forpT'.ula  \vhicli  has  such  built  in  and 
long-standing  disparities  that  it  ^s  under  at'fack  in  our  courts.  The  state  for- 
i^iula  takes  so  little  account  of  t)je  impact  and  disadvantaged  students  that  it 
is  both  unre»ilistic  and  a  denial  <if  uual  protection  of  the  law. 

If  the  Congress  should  directly  and  pointedly  channel  revenue  .sharing  funds 
roughly  equal  to  present  programs  into  public  lar  d,  needy  and  impacted  school 
districts,  there  would  surely  be  greater  equity  in  education. 

We  have  been  warned  that  if  any  874  \iioney  is  paid,  it  will  be  reduced  for 
3A  Ruidents  (those  -whose  parents  live  and  work  on  federal  property)  and 
totally  eliminate  most  of  our  3B  pupils.  This  calls  to  mind  the  old  king  who 
hj?,d  three  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  specially  winsome  and  was  his  favor- 
ite. He  sent  a  proclamation  that  would  give  knighthood  and  one-third  of  his 
khigdom  to  whomever  could  win  his  most  beauteous  daughter.  A  few  w'eeks 
later  he  was  startled  when  three  young  swains  presented  licenses  to  marry  all 
of  his  daughter  and  thereby  claimed  150  percent  of  his  kingdom..  He  reminded 
them  the  offer  was  .?ood  only  as  to  his  most  beauteous  daughter.  Each  cour- 
tier replied  "Sire,  the  /M'incess  I  have  chosen  is  the  most  beautiful  In  my  eyes." 
In  our  eyes  all  tho  874  children  arc  beautiful — all  deserve  a  meaningful  share 
oi  the  kingdom  of  education  and  needful  ones  should  not  be  favored,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others. 

^yhile  we  recognize  eritlcism  and  shortcomings  in  some  application  of  Im- 
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pact  funds,  we  sincerely  hope  that  Congress  will  not  follow  a  practice  attrib- 
uted to  some  primitive  tribes  who,  when  a  wife  mothered  a  disfigured  child, 
they  promptly  killed  the  mother  and  all  her  offspring.  If  we  rre  oxi>octcd  to 
maintain  two-thirds  of  our  state  for  the  benefit  of  the  federal  government,  then 
that  government  ought  to  compensate  fairly  for  the  loss  of  tax  reve.iue,  regard- 
less of  where  the  federally  attached  parents  live  or  work. 

Just  Monday  of  this  week,  representatives  of  our  three  largest  minorities  met 
with  the  School  Board  of  Pocatello  demanding  that  members  from  the  groups 
be  given  permanent  tenure  and  be  removed  from  "soft- money"  employment  by. 
v,hich  they  characterized  their  status  under  uncertain  federal  funding.  We  ex- 
plained that  federal  money  was  not  really  ''soft",  but  was  the  hardest  to  ob- 
tain and  count  on  of  all  monies.  As  of  right  now,  it  was  :  only  ''hard*'  but 
invisible.  The  protesters  were  neither  satisfied  nor  mollified  and  warned  that 
we  might  have  another  uprising  akin  to  Wounded  Knee,  In  our  instance  it 
could  more  appropriately  be  termed  "Shattered  Promise/' 

Wo  are  anxiously  counting  upon  your  sympathetic  understnnding  to  pi'ovide 
continuation  of  this  past  commitment  to  the  betterment  of  all  disadvantaged 
and  impact  aid  children  and  to  your  jjersuading  your  colleagues  and  the 
Chief  Executive  to  direct  that  tlie  better  ESEA  and  impact  aid  programs  be 
carried  out  for  this  year  and  next,  and  that  the  federal  conmiitment  to  educa- 
tion be  continued  and  expanded  on  au  equitable  basis  as  a  means  of  preserving 
and  expanding  our  greatest  resource:  a  soundly  educated  citir  ary. 


Statement  of  Arnold  Wallace,  Member,  Board  of  Education, 
Pennsaukkx,  N..T. 

Air,  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Labor  and  Educa- 
tion, my  name  is  Aniold  Wallace,  and  I  am  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  Pennsauken,  New  Jersey.  I  have  come  here  today  to  si>eafc  to  you  con- 
cerning the  effect  of  the  proposed  federal  budget  for  education  in  New  Jersey  in 
general  and  in  my  Congressional  District  {6th)  ir,  particular.  I  would  very 
much  like  to  address  the  bulk  of  my  testimony  to  tl\e  proposed  cuts  in  ESEA, 
elementary  and  secondary  education  act,  title  I  and  impact  aid  funds. 

The  keystone  of  the  administration's  fiscal  year  74  budget  js  si)ecial  educa- 
tion-revenue sharing.  It  is  a  five-category  package  that  totals  $2.5  billion.  It 
has  subsumed  approximately  thirty  major  categorical  programs,  altliough  it 
continues  funding  for  only  twelve.  If  the  fiscal  year  74  budget  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education  programs  is  compared  to  that  for  fi.scal  year  72,  the 
last  year  an  appropriation  was  made,  the  total  outlay  is  reduced  by  $530  million. 

Included  within  the  administration  proposal  is  a  reduction  in  ESEA  title  I 
funds  from  ^1^598,000,000  fiscal  year  72  to  $1,585,000,000  fiscal  year  74.  In 
addition,  the  proposal  also  provides  for  the  elimination  of  the  SAFA  (school 
^sistance  in  federally  affected  areas)  part  B  aid,  which  amounts  to  some 
$330,000,000. 

Hi  allocation  formulas  are  not  changed  under  the  revenue  sharing  legislation, 
Yet  to  be  introduced,  New  Jersey  would  stand  to  receive  the  same  amount 

of  j-ad  unde*-  title  I  ($52,000,000)  and  a  total  loss  of  aid  und^^r  SAFA  part  B 

($ar'^0,00OK 

Title  I  funds,  which  w  re  Intended  to  aid  in  the  educational  process  of 
disadvantaged  children,  Iv  e  proved  to  be  highly  successful.  Students  who 
previously  had  difficulty  in  ,\ing  advantage  of  the  educational  process  are  now 
^viicceedlng  in  school  and  graduating  to  become  productive  and  resijected  mem- 
ljer.s  of  the  community  and  society  in  general. 

This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  the  program  is  no  longer  necessary,  or  that 
we  have  reached  a  situation  where  funds  can  he  reduced.  There  are  still 
thousands  of  .school  children  in  need  of  the  economic  impetus  provided  by 
educational  programs  through  title  I  l'uiid«. 

Given  the  increased  costs  of  instructional  services,  administration,  supplies, 
and  facilities,  it  is  inconceivable  to  envision  the  uiere  maintenance  of  spending 
levels.  Furthermore,  the  reductions,  as  proposed  hy  the  aiimini.stration,  are 
tantamount  to  elimination  of  wbat  have  proven  to  be.  successful  and  vital 
programs. 

The  federal  government  hai:  a  responsihilty  to  heliy  those  who  are  disad' 
vantaged.  In  order  that  we  may  help  to  make  all  Americans  productive,  there 
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must  be  an  increase  in  the  appropriations  for  title  I.  Property  owners  and 
sfcite  govornnumt  tivasnrios  ciinnot  hoar  tho  burdtui  of  eontiniiinj^  the  programs 
in  tho  absence  of  fejJeral  fnnds.  'J'o  avoid  the  deniiso  of  worthwiiile  and  valuable 
instruction  aimed  at  making  America's  future  even  brigliti»r,  we  must  not  allow 
II  .stagnation  of  Title  I. 

Impact  aid,  whicli  is  divided  into  type  A  aid  for  children  whose  parents 
live  and  work  on  Federal  installations,  and  ty|«  B  aid  for  children  wliose 
parents  live  off,  hut  work  on,  federal  installations,  is  particularly  important 
to'  the  sixth  congressiomil  district  in  \ew  Jersey.  As  you  may  know,  Fort  Dix 
is  located  in  this  area  and  is  a  large  military  instillation. 

Tho  federal  budget  proposes  to  eliniiiiato  part  B  of  impact  aid.  This  drastic 
reduction  would  have  an  advi»rse  effect  ui)on  the  educational  system  in  New 
Jersey  and  particularly  in  the  Si3eth.  Congressional  District. 

Many  school  districts  have  come  to  depend  on  this  categorical  aid  over  the 
past  20  year.s.  In  many  instances,  tbese  districts  would  he  hard  put  to  raise 
tlie  lost  funds,  thereby  placing  the  ba.sie  instructional  jirocess  in  jeopardy. 
Such  districts  have  not  been  forewnrned  of  this  reduction,  and  once  again 
property  ouTiers  will  be  asked  to  bear  a  heavy  burden  or  sacritice  the  education 
of  their  children. 

Neither  of  these  alternatives  is  palatable,  but  nonetheless  will  become  n 
matter  of  necessity  if  part  B  of  impact  j?id  is  eliminated. 

It  is  important  to  remembei-  that  (Jistrict.s  containing  federal  installatiort? 
typically  are  not  wealthy  and  those  lands  occupied  by  the  installation  are  tnT. 
exempt.  This  constitutes  a  real  pro]>erty  tax  loss  to  the  community,  and  thereb;v 
necessitates  a  disproportionate  burden  upon  those  lands  which  axe  taxable. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Sixth  Congressional  District  receives  $2,433,990  in 
funds  under  part  B  of  impact  aid.  The  loss  of  funds  of  this  magnitude  in  one 
area  could  prove  to  be  educationally  disastrous. 

At  the  very  J  cast  ^  provision  should  be  niad^a  for  an  orderiy  reduction  of- funds, 
so  as  to  avoid  educational  chaos  and  indiscriminate  program  elimination, 

Mr,  Chainnan  nnd  members*  of  the  committee,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  present  testimony  concerning  Title 
I  and  impact  aid  funds. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  consider  the  merits^  of  my  presentation  and 
tak<'  theuj  into  consideration  in  your  deliberations. 

Thank  you. 


State  sf EXT  by  August  W.  Stein hilber,  Dtrectob,  Federal  awd  Congjiessional 
Relations,  National  School  Boards  Association 

Mr.  Chainnan,  my  name  is  August  W.  Steinhilber  and  I  am  the  Director  of 
Federal  and  Congressional  Relations  of  the  Xationiil  School  Boards  A.sso elation. 

Dr.  Webb,  in  his  presentation,  sketched  the  economic  parameters  for  an 
expanded  federal,  as  well  as  state  and  local,  role  in  financing  education.  Mrs. 
Caroline  Hutto,  Mr.  Merrill  Gee,  and  Mr.  Arnold  Wallace  described  the  impact 
of  existing  federal  programs  on  educatioh  in  their  districts.  In  my  pr?sentation, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  describe  how  th  j  categorical-  programs  can  be 
made  even. more  effective.  In  so  doin^iV  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  my  remarks  will 
focus  upon  four  areas  of  major  concern  which  the  elementary  and  secondary 
rirograms  pose  at  the  local  level.  Specifically,  they  are  the  increasing  adminis- 
trative complexity  of  the  federal  program  including  special  revenue  sharing, 
revision  of  the  Title  I  formula,  revision  of  the  impact  aid  formula,  and  the 
need  for  a  timely  enactment  of  those  programs  which  are  due  to  expire  this 
year. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  COMPLEXITT  OF  EXISTING  PROGRASfS 

For  several  years  now  we  have  brought  fonvard  onr  views  that  the  ad- 
ministrative overhead  and  complexity  in  applying  for  and  oi>erating  federal 
prognims  is  both  inefficient  and  a  disincentive  to  loany  local  boards.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  those  smaller  and/or  poorer  districts  wherein  federal 
assistance  is  needed  tlie  most,  but  who  lack  the  manpower  or  risk  capital  re- 
quired for  grantsniansliip. 

The  problem  can  be  solved  in  two  ways.  First,  the  various  categorical  pro- 
grams ean  be  legislatively  consolidated.  In  this  regard,  special  revenue  sharing 
is  one  form  of  consolidation  which,  however,  we  have  opposed  for  reasons 
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that  will  be  touched  upon  later  Jn  my  statement.  Secondly,  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  regulations  and  ffuidelines  for  the  various  categories  can  be 
nmde  less  restrictive  without  being  offensive  to  the  legislation  as  it  currently 
exists. 

There  are  nearly  two  "lundred  grant  or  contract  programs  undor  which  local 
boards  can  apply  directlj  to  the  federal  level  for  funding.  Since  most  of  tJiese 
programs  are  relatively  s.mall  and  not  operated  under  a  state  plan  or  on  a 
formula  entitlement  basis,  we  suggest  that  consolidation  in  thl.s  area  would 
perhaps  be  even  more  desirable  than  consolidating  the  larger  i>rogranis  which 
are  included  within  si)ecial  revenue  sharing.  This  is  not  to  say  that  some  larger 
programs  should  not  be  consolidated.  For  example,  with  respect  to  the  re- 
cently enacted  Emergency  School  Aid  Act,  us  one  tediously  works  through 
forty  pages  of  Federal  Pcgistcr  print  and.  a  commensurate  number  of  pag<'S  of 
guidelines,  application  forms,  et  cetera,  an  immediate  conclusion  is  reached  that 
six  interrelated  program  categories  are  far  too  many.  That  is  one  large  pro- 
gram which  needs  to  be  consolidated. 

As  to  special  revenue  sharing  as  cue  means  of  consolidation,  we  do  not  at 
this  time  have  a  bill  to  which  we  can  respond.  However,  we  can  offer  our 
perspective  as  to  same  of  the  concepts  which  have  been  circulating  about, 
as  well  as  to  our  views  regarding  the  version  introduced  In  the  92nd  Congress. 

From  the  local  school  board's  vantage  point,  It  makes  little  difference  whether 
burdensome  program  restrictions  are  imposed  at  the  federal  or  lie  stavi  level. 
Accordingly,  we  could  jiot  supjwrt  a  plan  which  merely  shifts  the  red  tape 
from  one  governmental  bureaucracy  to  another.  Bearing  this  in  miud,  some 
very  crucial  problems  arise  with  special  revenue  sharing  as  it  is  currently 
shaping  up. 

First,  the  inclusion  of  Title  I  and  particularly  impact  aid  within  that  pro- 
gram does  not  appear  conaistent  with  the  purpose  sought.  As  entitlement 
programs,  ii  would  appear  that  nothing  could  be  simpler  than  to  count  students 
and  then  distribute  the  money.  We  believe  that  the  answer  to  making  Title  1 
a  more  flexible  program  lies  not  in  adding  an  intermediary,  but  rather  in 
loosening  up  thr^  guidelines  pursuant  to  which  the  program  is  oi>erated. 

In  tlie  care  of  impact  aid,  its  inclusion  within  special  revenue  sharing:  even 
makes  le.ss  sense.  Currently,  impact  aid  is  a  general  aid  program.  That  is, 
there  aren't  any  administrative  restrictions.  Therefore,  to  the  extent  that  the 
state  level  is  inserted  and  shifts  those  funJs  Into  categorical  programs — Ilexibility 
in  the  end  use  of  'rhose  funds  is  lost.  In  a  similar  vein,  as  a  part  of  the  .special 
revenue  sharing  program,  this  hertofore  federally  unregulated  program  could 
be  also  subject  to  all  of  the  HEW  guidelines  jilaced  on  the  other,  categories. 

Furthermore,  the  inclusion  of  impact  aid  within  special  revenue  sharing  can- 
not be  supported  on  philosophical  grounds  either.  Unlike  other  federal  programs, 
impact  aid  is  not  principally  directed  toward  meeting  a  specific  educational 
need,  but,  rather  is  intended  to  compensate  local  districts  for  the  cost  of 
bringing  the  federal  business  into  their  .schools.  As  a  program  of  reimburse- 
ment, as  distinguished  from  need,  it  would  appear  most  inappropriate  for  an 
outside  factor,  i.e.,  a  stnte  agency,  and  an  advisory  council  thereunder,  to 
authorize  the  shift  of  these  funds  into  other  districts— or  even  to  be  in  the 
position  to  tell  an  impacted  district  how  to  spends  its  impact  aid  fK*iids. 

In  addition  to  the  problems  arising  from  including  Title  I  and  impact  aid 
in  the  special  revenue  sharing  formula,  the  proposed  plan  permits  fiscal  flexi- 
bility at  the  wrong  level.  If  funds  are  to  be  shifted  among  categories,  that 
should  bfe  done  at  the  local  where  the  community  is  most  involved,  not  the 
state  level.  In  fact,  the  state  role  should  l)e  limited  tn  approving  local  plans 
and  distributing  the  funds  in  an  equitable  manr\.e; .  Jfn  this  latter  regard, 
particularly  if  the  Rodriguez  decision  is  upheld,  the  states  should  be  required 
to  make  special  revenue  sharing  funds  available  to  eligible  localities  in  a 
manner  not  unlike  the  state  aid  weighted  pupii  distribution  formula  recom- 
mended by  the  National  Education  Finance  Project.  That  is,  each  special 
child  for  whom  assistance  is  sou;:'  t  is  weighted  according  to  the  relative  cost 
of  the  special  need  which  h2  Sivt,^,  with  each  locality's  share  equal  to  its 
proportion  of  the  state's  total  nuin.her  of  weighted  children. 

Unfortjnately:  tlio  proposal  introduced  In  the  92nd  Congress  moved  away 
from  the  concept  of  local  determination  and  flexibility.  For  example*  the  state 
plan,  had  to  be  approved  by  a  state  advisory  council  which  would  not  even 
include  a  local  school  board  member.  Furthermore,  if  a  local  school  b6ard 
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(lid  not  like  the  state  plan,  administrative  api>eals  to  HEW  were  not  open  to  it. 
Xor  was  tliero  any  right  given  to  examine  other  local  applications  when  ap- 
pealing to  tlie  state  level. 

Another  concern  which  we  have  with  special  revenue  sharing  is  that  while 
consolidation  sen-es  a  laud  worthy  puri>ose  administratively,  it  opens  the  door 
for  opponents  of  federal  aid  to  education  to  reduce  outlays  since  it  is  easier 
to  cut  or  imiK)uiid  a  lump  sum  appropriation  than  it  is  to  cut  individual  pro- 
grams— particularly  if  such  programs  have  identifiable  constituencies.  To  pro- 
tect education  against  unwarranted  budget  cutting,  special  revenue  sharing 
should  Imve  a  triggering  mechanism  which  would  override  the  categorical 
approach  only  when  the  appropriations  reach  a  certain  level. 

When  special  revenue  sharing  was  introduced  la.st  year,  the  National  School 
Boards  A.ssociation  was  opiwsed  to  it,  in  part,  for  the  above  stated  reasons. 
Mr.  Chairman^  if  n  proposal  ivcre  introduced  which  did  not  include  Title  I  and 
iynpact  aid,  authorized  the  local  Icvcf  to  shift  funds  among  categories,  provided 
for  the  distribution  of  state  funds  pursuant  to  a  weighted  student  need  foimula, 
provided  for  local  sch  ol  hoard  part icipai ion  fn  the  state  plan  process,  gave 
local  hoards  the  right  to  sec  other  local  applications,  as  well  as  a  right  of 
appeal  to  HEW,  and,  provided  a  safeguard  triggering  viechanism  tc  ?nsure  a 
7ni7iimal  level  of  appropriations,  we  ivouhl  he  very  favorably  inclin^^d  to  support 
it. 

Quite  apart  from  legislative  consolidation,  the  complexity  and  administrative 
overhead  of  the  federal  program  could  be  greatly  reduc^»d  if  the  administrative 
reguliations  and  guidelines  thereunder  were  made  less  res\'rictive. 

For  example,  in  the  Title  I  area,  school  Cistriets  I>ave  been""  undergoing 
enormous  frustrations  with  shifting  standards  0/  comparability  and  resulting 
reversion  of  funds  from  budgets  that  have  alread.\  been  committed.  Similarly, 
prohibitions  against  using  federally  funded  equipui^^nt  for  non-project  pur- 
poses— eveii  after  school  hours  or  during  the  summer  is  not  administratively 
justifiable. 

Although  Mr.  Resnick  of  my  office  cleveloped  our  position  on  v  is  point 
in  depth  when  he  testified  before  the  Suhconimittee  on  January  31,  I  would  like 
to  underscore  the  important  role  the  regulatory  process  plays  in  this  area,  as 
well  as  the  apparent  inconsistency  between  the  administration's  urging  of 
flexibility  in  the  legislative  proee.s'  and  its  tightening  of  control  in  the  regula- 
tory process. 

The  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  was  the  only  major  elementary  and  secondary- 
enactment  subsequent  to  the  Presider^' '  announcement  and  aggressive  pursuit 
of  'Education  special  revenue  sharf  ^)  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  regulations 
for  the  basic  program  cover  eighteen:  ^  tges  In  the  Fejderal  Register,  and  those 
for  the  special  categories  cover  another  twelve.  I  w^ould  estimate  that  it  would 
tako  feverai  rreeks  of  professional  time  for  a  school  administrator  to  under- 
stand all  of  the  nuances  of  that  program  and  to  prepare  a  sensible  report 
to  his  sufA  .:intendcnt  and  board  on  just  what  the  program  does.  In  this  regard, 
it  must  b?-  remembered  that  w^e  are  speaking  of  one  program  out  of  hundreds 
of  federal  programs  which  a  school  boai'd  could  be  interested  in — and  even 
then  we  are  oriiv  speaking  to  programs  wltich  en-  toto  represent  less  viian  seven 
percent  of  the  nation's  education  budget. 

But  the  administrative  problems  springing  from  the  regulatory  process  run 
mu-'!h  deeper  than  just  understanding  the  programs.  Again  turning  to  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Regulations,  we  find  extensive  reporting  and  account- 
ing pi  v'.^^dures  that  must  be  met  both  in  applying  for  funds  and  ivi  the  ad- 
miniii' .  utlon  of  the  program.  Similarly,  w^e  iind  community  advisory  councils 
whic'.  iuust  consist  of  a  certain  number  of  representatives  from  various  kinds 
of  civic  organizations  and  rasociations,  student  advisory  councils,  special  me.  "o- 
politan  conneils,  and  non-pnbllc  school  councils. 

The  merits  aside,  what  is  most  interesting  and  alarming  about  the  reporting 
procedures,  the  membership  of  commuaity  councils,  the  very  existence  of  the 
student  advisory  councils,  and  other  features  of  the  regulations  is  that  they 
are  not  specifically  authorized  by  law — "and  not  even  mentioned  in  the  Con- 
ference Report^-'Rather,  they  are  justified  by  the  broad  brush  boiler  plate 
language  "as  surh  regulations  as  the  Assistant  Secretary  deems  necessary." 

Mr.  Chairman,  from  the  standpoint  of  program  administration,  coupled  with 
the- need  of  the/education  community,  to.  know  in  advance  what  kinds,  of  pro- 
fixams  HBW  is  developing- for  -us,  we  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  restrict  the 
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scope  of  this  boiler  plate  discretionary  language.  Indeed,  without  some  clarifica- 
tion of  tliat  language,  we  might  find  ourselves  in  opposition  to  an  otherwise 
acceptably  structured  special  revenue  sharing  proposal,  which  because  of  its 
very  flexibility,  would  lend  itself  to  surprise  federal  regulations. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  turn  to  the  Title  I  program  and  the  various 
amendments  which  have  been  proferred  thereto. 

BEVIBION  OF  THE  TITLE  I  FORMULA 

At  the  outset  it  should  be  stated  that  the  National  School  Boards  Associa- 
tion strongly  endorses  this  program  as  a  means  of  achieving  educational  oppor- 
tunity aad  social  f';^uality  for  the  millions  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children  throughout  i.  >  nation. 

The  bf  sic  question  waich  arises  with  regard  to  extending  the  program  is  that 
since  some  $6  billion  are  needed,  and  we  cannot  expect  an  appropriation  of 
more  than  $2  billion,  what  is  the  most  equitable  means  of  distributing  the  funds 
among  the  states  and  their  school  districts? 

Under  existing  appropriations  levels,  only  those  children  who  are  from 
families  with  incomes  under  $2000  or  receiving  welfare  payments  in  excess  of 
that  amount  will  be  counted,  ^or  the  most  part,  thj  former  classification  of. 
children  are  clustered  in  the  south  and  southwest,  whereas  the  latter  grouping 
is- clustered  In  the  urban  areas.  But  more  importantly,  since  heretofore  un- 
implemented  1970  census  data  reveals  that  there  has  been  a  dramatic  shift  of 
Title  I  children  away  from  the  southern  school  districts,  that  region  faces  a 
sudden  break  in  Its  funding  level. 

H.R.  69  attempts  to  solve  the  Title  I  problem  by  raising  the  low  income  fac- 
tor to  $4000  per  pupil,  but  at  the  same  time  re<i;.  ^  that  those  states  and 
school  districts  which  would  otherwise  suff<*r  losses  >m  their  TY  1972  Title 
I  appropriations  level  must  be  funded  at  the  1972  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  that  the  balance  between  providing  transitional 
assistance  to  those  states  facing  losseiA  in  Title  I  funding  and  ensuring  that 
the  funds  will  flow  to  those  states  whore  tlie  children  are,  should  be  a  little 
more  delicately  tipped  in  favor  of  the  latter.  However,  having  said  that,  per- 
hai:3  we  are  presupposing  that  where  the  low  inr*ome  children  are,  we  will  also 
find  the  educationally  disadvantaged. 

The  Office  of^  Education  has  advised  us  that  some  eight  million  low  income 
family  children  are  being  counted  for  Title  I  purposes.  But  all  of  these  ( hildren 
do  not  necessarily  receive  Title  I  services  since  the  funds  may  only  bt  spent 
on  educationally  disadvantaged  children.  In  this  regard,  while  only  low  income 
children  are  counted  for  det<i' mining  how  much  assistance  a  district  is  en- 
titled to,  any  child  defined  nt  educationally  disadvantaged,  regardless  of  family 
income,  is  eligible  to  participate.  We  are  also  aJvised  that  since  the  funds  may 
only  be  used  in  those  schools  with  the  ijighest  concentrations  of  low  income 
children,  only  about  six  of  approximately  ten  million  eCucational-y  disadvan- 
taged children  are  receiving  assistance. 

Unless  this  method  for  distributing  funds  is  related  to  state  or  district 
wealth,  which  It  very  well  may  be,  it  would  appear  that  the  basis  for  inc''-  J- 
ing  some  children  and  excluding  u'lhers  from  Title  I  services  might  bf  (i-S- 
criminatory  against  the  latter  in  a  reverse  Rodriguez  kind  of  way  since  the 
lack  of  wealth  of  one's  neighbors  would  be  determining;  an  educationally  dis- 
advantaged child's  eligibility  for  federal  benefits..  Certainly  on  an  tniro-dlstrict 
bs.sis,  particular? y  in  those  areas  wherem  the  concentrations  of  low  income 
children  vary  markedly,  this  reverse  Rodriguez  effect  should  be  considered. 

Given  a  limited  appropriations  level  and  the  fact  that,  on  the  average,  a 
minimum  of  over  $300  per  pupil  is  needed  just  for  a  Title  I  program  to  begin 
to  become  effective,  the  question  is  laised  whether  those  children  ^:^ost  in  need 
of  service  should  be  funded  first.  In  this  regarr^,  if  there  were  a  i«'igh  correla- 
tion between  the  children  being  counted  at  various  low  income  levels  and 
those  receiving  Title  I  assistance,  as  well  as  their  degree  of  educational  dis- 
advantagenes:i,  then  perhaps  use  of  the  low  income  factor  would  be  a  justifiable 
ana  efficient  means  for  distributing  the  fundfi. 

H.R.  51'd3  would  distribute  funds  directly  on  the  basis  of  educational  dis- 
advantageness,  rather  than  operating  indirectly  through  a  Vow  income  factor. 
However,  we  would  need  to  have  compi.-ter  print-outs  as  well  as  a  more  de- 
tailed notion  of  how  the  program  would  operate  before  we  could  support  this 
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"  alternative  approach.  In  this  regard,  Appendix  I  of  our  statement  outlines 
some  of  the  immediate  concerns  which  NSBA  lias  witii  the  bill.  I  might  add 
XSBA  has  not  had  time  to  give  that  bill  a  full  review  and  wishes  to  submit 
a  supplemental  statement  on  same  at  a  later  date. 

REVISION  OF  THE  IMPACT  AID  FORMULA 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  several  years  now  the  impact  aid  program  has  been 
criticized  because  it  tends  to .  make  relatively  larger  payments  to  wealthier 
districts.  It  is  very  important  to  note  tliat  this  result  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  purpose  of  the  program.  As  we  mentioned  earlier,  unlike  the  other  federal 
programs,  impact  aid  is,  in  effect  federal  restitution  for  doing  business  in  a 
school  district,  rather  than  a  provision  of  assistance  for  some  special  r.eed 
which  is  at  least  affordable  by  a  poorer  district.  That  is,  the  concept  of  the 
program  is  to  leave  the  district  in  substantially  the  same  condition  as  if  the 
federal  government  did  not  take  land  off  the  tax  roU«  ancl/or  bring  students 
into  its  schools.  It  is  only  natural,  therefore,  that  payments  would  tend  to  in« 
crease  with  the  wealth  of  tlie  district. 

The  fact  that  the  program  is  not  premised  on  need  to  the  degree  us  perhaps 
it  should  be,  does  not  mean  that  impact  aid  should  not  be  extent ^ed  or  in- 
adequately funded.  Eitli<»r  of  these  approaches  only  works  to  the  detr'^ment  of 
jscores  of  needy  districts  and  to  those  who  are  being  equitably  co7n'pensated. 

There  are  relatively  simple  revisions  which  can  be  made  that  will  serve  to 
ei^uitably  compensate  the  financially  better  off  districts,  yet  prcvMe  for  the 
needs  of  the  poorer  districts — as  well  as  the  children  of  milita  ry  parents  who 
must  be  educated  there. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  briefly  outline  three 
such  alternatives. 

The  flrst  is  a  two-sUge  bill  beginning  with  payments  to  local  agencies  made 
/  solely  on  the  basis  of  local  contribution  rate,  followed  by  payments  to  state 
\  education  agencies  based  on  state  aid  to  local  districts,  the  latter  to  b3 
redistributed  on  the  basis  of  iv  2d.  This  approach  would  be  particularly  attrac- 
tive if  the  Rodriguez  decision  is  upheld  since  the  federal  impact  would  the*" 
be  state-wide  as  well  as  local.  In  this  regard,  to  the  extent  that  a  locality  is 
raising  proportionat  ily  more  money  than  the  rest  of  the  slate  at  a  given  effort 
level,  local  impact  jmyments  along  with  local  property  tax  1..  venues,  would  be 
turned  over  by  the  LEA  to  the  state  level.  Even  if  the  Rodriguez  decision 
would  not  result  in  this  kind  of  redistribution  of  the  local  payment,  that 
could  5)e  required  in  the  legislation. 

A  second  alternative  would  be  to  base  the  method  of  counting  pupils  upon 
the  relative  wealth  and  federal  impaction  of  the  district  That  is,  a  scale  could 
be  established  whereby  at  the  various  coordinates  of  wealth  and  percentage  of 
•federal  children  in  the  district,  a  certaiiij  number  of  such  children  would  not 
be  counted.  More  specifically,  as  a  dist  '"t's  assessed  valuation  behind  each 
child  increases,  a  progressively  smaller  percentage  of  its  federal  children  would 
be  counted.  However,  this  relationship  would  only  be  one  scfxle  on  which  pupil 
count  would  be  determined.  On  the  other  scale,  as  the  percentage  of  federal 
children  in  the  district  becomes  smaller,  so  does  the  percentage  of  such  children 
tl>at  are  counted  for  payment.  The  precise  percentage  of  children  that  would 
bfj  counted  in  each  district  would  be  the  point  where  5ts  expenditure  and 
i\npaction  coordinates  meet. 

Further  in  this  connection,  t\vO  points  need  to  he  made.  First,  if  the  existing 
impact  aid  formula  needs  to  be  revised,  it  ig  because  some  wealthier  districts 
are  being  reimbursed  beyond  the  equitable  point  of  need.  The  absorption  factor 
has  been  suggested  in  the  past,  but  rejected  because  of  the  indiscriminate 
manner  in  whicVi  it  applied  to  all  school  districts.  Therefore,  the  sliding  scale 
absorption  factor  should  mily  be  applied  to  the  relatively  few,  wealthier  dis- 
tricts, not  to  the  overwhelming  majority  of  districts  whose  payments  do  not 
exceed  the  limits  of  appropriate  reimbursement  and  equity.  For  example,  we 
would  suggest  that  a  three  p^rcchc  absorption  factor  be  applied  to  districts 
which  ar{^  in  the  top  twenty-five  percent  wealth  perce.itile.  This  takes  me  to 
the  second  point  which  should  be  made  with  respect  to  the  adoption  of  an 
absorption  factor.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  if  the  Rodriguez  case  is  affirmed, 
then  the  federal  impaction  would  be  on  the  state  as  much  as  it  would  be  on 
the  locality.  Hence,  since  a  wealthy  district  would  have  to  send  a  portion  of 
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Its  impact  aid  payment  to  the  state  level,  any  limitation  thereupon  because  of 
local  wealth — ^would  inequitably  hurt  a  relatively  poor  or  modestly  well-off 
district.  TJierefore.  tlio  absorption  factor  should  only  be  applied  on  a  temporary 
basis  or  at  least  based  uiion  the  financial  position  of  the  district  after  state 
formulae  are  applied — not  before^  Indeed,  to  the  extent  either  approach  is 
taken,  the  impact  aid  formula  would  be  an  inducement  for  the  achievement  of 
intra-state  equalization  of  finance. 

A  third  alternative  which  could  be  employed  would  be  to  i)ermit  the  locality 
to  ax)ply  for  federal  payments  based  on  its  local  tax  rate  and  applied  to  federal 
property.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  alternatives  which  IJTave  discussed, 
an  affirmance  of  the  Rodriguez  decision  >YOuld  not  cause  inequitable  benefits 
to  inure  to  wealthy,  heavily  impacted  districts,  since  fuiiuj  would  have  to  be 
remitted  to  the  state  level.  While  this  approach  should  be  a  positive  induce- 
ment for  the  states  to  equalize  their  systems  of  school  finance,  a  wealth  cut-ofC 
on  tax  payments  should  be  imposed  until  they  do  so. 

However,  should  this  third  property  tax  alternative  be  adopted,  a  narrow 
exception  would  have  to  be  made  for  the  treatment  of  military  "B-out"  cliil- 
dren,  that  is,  in  the  case  where  the  military  establishment  is  in  a  district  othor 
than  the  one  wherein  their  federally  connected  children  attend  schools.  While 
it  is  true  that  the  parents  of  these  children  pay  residential  property  taxe.s, 
they  are  still  a  cost  burden  to  the  school  system.  The  reason  is  that  indu55*i:rial 
taxes — which  comprise  about  60  percent  of  all  property  tax  payments  in  most 
districts  have  to  be  spread  out  to  cover  tJ  '^ir  educational  costs,  rather  than 
being  confined  to  upgrading  the  education  k.Z  other  district  children.  Further- 
more, the  parents  of  such  chih  ren  in  most  instances  do  not  pay  local  sales 
taxes  or  state  income  taxes.  Finally,  the  mobility  of  military  families  makes 
for  higher  edministratlve  costs  in  educating  their  children.  In  recommending 
under  this  alternative  that  the  current  formula  be  extended  to  compensate  for 
the  military  ''B-'out*'  situation,  we  would  not  inclv.de  other  "B-out"  children  in 
this  narrow  exception.  For  example,  where  civilians  work  on  the  base,  they 
will  be  paying  the  state  and  local  taxes  from  which  their  militavy  neighbors 
are  exempted.  In  addition,  .  s  residents  of  the  state,  the  industrial  tax  base 
should  support  the  educe t ion  of  their  children  as  much  as  it  would  any  '^ther 
civilian  worker. 

One  other  point  needs  to  be  made  with  regard  to  impact  aid  before  we  turn 
to  the  question  of  the  timing  of  enactment  of  the  extension  of  category  3c,  that 
is,  the  public  housing  program.  In  urging  the  extension  of  this  category  It 
should  be  stressed  that  the  basis  for  making  payments  parallels  that  of  the 
other  =;ategories  both  from  the  standpoint  of  philosophy  and  need.  The  federal 
connL  jtion  arises  from  economic  incentives  for  state  and  local  authorities  to 
take  land  ofl  of  the  tax  rolls  for  public  housing  purposes.  As  in  tl^e  case  of 
the  other  categories,  the  local  school  district,  particularly  if  it  is  politically  and 
fiscally  independent,  as  most  big  city  districts  ar  ,  have  r.o  voice  in  that  de- 
termination and  no  other  means  of  receiving  compensation*  In  addition  to  taking 
land  off  of  the  tax  rolls,  public  housing  induces  the  movement  of  low  income 
persons— including  their  school  aged  children— Into  the  cities.  With  the  federal 
Supreme  Court  ruMng  of  Sha-piro  v.  Thompson  and  its  progeny,  the  move,  -ent 
of  low  income  families  into  the  cities  to  rec^ye  this  and  other  federally  induoed 
benefits  has  been  made  even  easier, 


Moving  from  the  federal  connection  to  the  question  of  need,  I  daresay  that 
there  isn't  a  member  of  this  SiVocommittee  who  is  from  a  state  wherein  there 
hasn't  been  recent  evidence  of  fiscal  big  city  crises  which  is  directly  related  to 
a  shrinking  tax  base  and  to  the  cost  of  providing  expensive  special  education 
services  and  welfare  benefits  to  the  city's  poor  people.  We  are  not  arguing 
agairist  the  virtues  of  public  housing,  but  just  as  I>r,  Webb  mentioned  with 
respect  to  federal  incentiv^^  for  a  local  property  tsi\  Ireak  to  the  elderly  and 
all  )oor  people,  public  v.  .nentary  and  secondary  e'-ucation  ahould  not  be 
relegated  . to  such  a  low  priority,  that,  in.  eifect,  It  pays  the  price  for  these 
programs.  (Appendix  II  of  our  wMtten  statement  s^ita  forth  a  detailed  rationale 
for  NSBA*s  support  of  the  program). 
At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  )kke  to  tu^n  to  the.  crucial  need  for 
'  properly  timing!  the  enactment  of  the  extension  amendments  which  finally 
evolves  from  yoiir  work. 
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TIMING  OP  ENACTMENT 

Itepe  itedly,  local  school  boards  have  received  criticism  from  the  naUonal 
level  and  their  local  constituencies  that  they  are  not  operating?  feder^tl  jiro- 
grams  effectively.  To  a  great  extent  this  problem  ca*?.  be  traced  to  a  federal 
aiipropUations  i»rocess  which  does  not  cotinnit  federai  funds  until  aftor  school 
board  budgets  nre  submitted,  as  required.  i)y  stnte  law«  In  fact,  usuallr  such 
funds  are  not  committed  well  after  tlie  com/o'meement  of  the  school  year  for 
which  they  were  intcndetl  to  be  spent 

Accordingly,  we  are  pleased  that  Title  III  of  H.B-  69  would  authorize  the 
Commissioner  of  Ed\u-dtion  to 'study  the  problems  c{  -  ate  funding  and  to  lunke 
recommendations  thereupon  wltMn  one  year.  However,  we  would  urge  thnt  the 
pei  iod  for  completing  such  stu/  y  should  be  shortened  to  ensure  that  funds  can 
be  appropi.  ,ited  in  a  timely  numner  for  l^'Y  1976  or  earlier. 

Of  course  we  nre  more  immediately  concerufd  that  extending  legislation  be 
enacted  in  a  tinu^ly  manner  in  order  to  prevent  delays  in  the  FY  1975  appro- 
priations procijss,  Although  Mr,  Resnick  in  his  January  31  presentation  before 
this  Si7'>conmr5ttee  developed  this  point  in  dejjth,  the  basic  point  is  so  im- 
portant it  should  be  stressed  again  today.  Last  year,  when  the  Appropriations 
Committee  considered  the  Labor/HEW  bill,  it  refused  to  include  funding  for 
those  higher  education  programs  whose  c-xtension  w&s  then  pending.  This 
suggests  that  the  Appropriations  Committee  -may  not  be  inclined,  to  move 
ahead  with  funding  for  elementary  and  secondary  programs  in  FY  1975  until 
extension  amenduients  are  enacted.  Given  \he  local  school  board  budgetary 
time  frame,  we  would  hope  thnt  the  Appropriations  Committee  will  take  up 
our  bill  in  January — which  means  that  the  authorizing  bill  should  be  enacted 
prior  to  the  New  Year.  In  this  regard,  should  deiiberations  on  the  substantive 
r^^viaions  of  one  or  two  programs — ^including  Title  I  and  Impact  Aid — threaten 
nppropriations  delays  for  all  program.s,  we  would  prefer  a.  mere  extension  of 
those  Kograms  for  I*'Y  1075  uiid  seek  the  substantive  revisions  at  a  later  ^ate, 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COZ^rjflTTKE 

Earlier  in  my  statement  reference  was  made  to  our  specific  concern  that  a 
local  school  board  member  wns  not  included  in  the  state  advisory  covmcil  in 
the  si)ecial  revenue  sharing  bill  which  was  introduced  in  the  ilast  Congress. 
Unfortunately,,  this  commission  is  but  a  manifestation  nf  a  larg.-^r  concern 
which  we  have  tha:  school  board  seats  are  not  being  required  on  advi3<^«ry  coun- 
cils in  general — i)articularly  at  the  national  level.  Tt  is  interesting  to  note  that 
i'v  justifying  civic  and  association  representation  heing  locked  into  the  com- 
position o,'  the  Enieri.;cncy  School  Aid  Connuunity  Advisory  Councils,  the 
Administration  stated  ^hat,  in  the  absence  of  such  seats,  the  council  amy  not 
be  as  representative  of  the  interested  parties  or' as  competent  as  it  should  be. 
It  would  appear  that  this  justification  would  be  no  less  applicable  to  national 
advi.sory  councils.  Accordingly,  we  urge  that  all  national  councils  contain  a 
sent  or  seats  for  each  nmjor  education  interest  and  that  appointnienta  to  such 
seats  be  made  from  a  slate  of  names  submitted  by  the  respective  mitional 
associations  representing  tho&o  interests.  This  suggestion  is  not  new  tn  federal 
Icgislution.  The  proposed  legislation  to  extend  legal  services  to  the  poor  imd  a 
i*equirement  that  a  certnhi  number  of  members  of  its  board  ha(?  tn  be  selected 
from  a  panel  of  names  suggested  by  the  Ameriv'^an  Bar  Associ*?;ion. 

COiVCLUSION  ^^^j 

To  recapitulate,  the  Nnfionnl  School  Boards  Association  urges  the  Sub- 
comndttce  to  review  the  federal  commitment  to  education  in  light  of  the  eco- 
nomic i^equirements  for  an  equal  i?i!\tional  opportunity  for- a  quality  educational 
experience.  We  also  urge  that  t^:osc  progrnms  which  are  extended  or  newly 
written  into  law  be  crafted  with  the  administrative  problems  rai.sed  by  Mrs. 
Ilutt/),  Mr.  Gee,  and  Mr.  \Valla<je  in  mind. 

In  addressing  these  concerns  the  National  School  Boards  As.sociatinn  supports 
greater  program  flexibility  and  a  reduction  in  administrative  overhead  tlir*m;»h 
both  legislative  consolidation  and  the  easing  of  regulatory  restrictions.  How- 
ever, we  would  only  bu  prepared  to  .c;upport  Kpecial  revenue  sharing  if  the  con- 
ditions u;<derscored  on  page  four  of  my  statement  were  met.  We  also  urge 
further  study  and  revision  of  the  Title  i  and  Impact  Aid  fonmdac,  the"  exten- 
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slon  of  the  public  limisi.  :;  provisions  of  flio  Ijitter  prognini,  and  tho  ennctmont 
of  wliatevcr  legislJitir^n  docs  evolve  within  a  time  fnuno  whicli  will  not  delay 
tlie  FV  .1075  jiiJijropriations  |)roce.'-.s. 

Mr.  CliJiiTman,  this  C{>!)fl\ides  the  presontatinn  of  onr  written  reniiirlxS. 
wish  to  tliJiiik  yon  Jind  tlie  members  ot  the  Snbconnnittee  fur  Uiis  oiii)ortiniity 
to  ineiS'int  our  yiewK. 

Appendix  I 

Due  to  tlic  close  tiniinf?  between  the  iuti-oduct ion  of  H.R.  and  the 

preparation  of  this  testimony,  the  foUowin/?  are  only  cursory  eoniaients.  A 
more  detailed  analysis  will  be  nnule  at  a  later  tinje. 

1.  Secrioii  111  of  the  bill  sols  forth  various  conditions  for  menihership  oil 
tlie  National  Connni.s.sion  on  Educational  Uisadvantage.  Th(fre  is  not  any  re- 
(iuir<  :tu»nt  (iiat  at  least  a  portion  of  sueh  couuiiission  shouUi  consist  of  per- 
isnns  who  represent  the  imijor  ed  neat  ion  interests.  N«!5A  believes  that  .such 
persons  wouUl  make  the  eonimission  more  repre.sentative  and  competent.  N8BA 
further  believes  that  when  iuclu'-iin^j:  such  persons  they  should  be  ajipointed 
from  a  shUe  of  nunies  submitted  by  the  natiojial  association  representing  each 
intcre.st. 

2.  If,  pursuant  to  Section  12?,  each  state  <!.e^nes  ^'educationally  disiulvan- 
taged",  it  would  appear  that  l'*ure  would  then  be  varying  bases  for  making 
payments,  eveii  though  tlie  ni*;.ional  connnii^Hion  could  presujnably  reject  delini- 
tion.s  wliiifh  would  result  in  excessive  payment.s, 

3.  Section  122(a)  (o)  provides  that  the  Com mis.si oner  may  req\iire  ".sueh 
other  reports  as  nmy  be  reiisonafj];-  ^necessary  .  .  .  to  i»erforni  liis  duties,  .  .  ^* 
Given  NSBA's  concern  that  such  drseretionary  language  is  being  too  broadly 
interpreted  hy  the  Administration,  greater  dellneatiou  would  be  needed  as  to 
what  kind  of  enforeenient,  aecounting,  and  reports  are  intended.  In  this  con- 
nection, greater  clarification  of  tlie  delinition  of  the  Gommissiouer's  duties  aa 
"including  the  ciiforcemeiit  of  such  procedures  as  may  be  necessary  should  be 
included  within  the  statute  or  coaunittee  record. 

4.  Section  131(a)  (1)  provides  that  the  I'leal  agency' may  only  receive  a  grant 
whicli  is  approved  by  the  state  agency.  NSl^A  strongly  o]>jects  to' this  require- 
ment since  it  takes  basic  Title  I  decision-making  away  from  the  local  o«i'.!i;\ls, 
who  are  both  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the  program  as  well  as  being 
closest  to  the  community  which  is  to  be  served  by  it. 

5.  Section  131(a)  (3)  provides  that  not  less  than  85  percent  of  the  local  grant 
may  be  used  for  reading  and  matlieniatics.  Greater  elarifieation  should  be 
provided  as  to  the  educational  basis  for  settiiig  that  eximndituve  ^imit  at  85 
percent  ,  . 

G.  Section  181(a)(4)  provides  that  **If  school  officials  provide  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  inability  a  failure  of  parents  or  guardians  to  cooperate  in  such 
a  program,  the  parental  advisory  committee  established  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  designated  to  act  ia  the  place  of  the  parent  or  guardian  of 
any  such  child."  Greater  clarification  sliould  be  provided  as  to  the  extent  and 
circumstances  that  parental  discretion  can  be  overridden. 

7.  Section  131(a)  (7)  provides  that  if  there  aren't  sufficient  funds  for  all 
programs,  those  children  in  tlie  highest  concentration  schools  should  be  serviced 
tii^st.  If  a  disadvantaged  child  who  is  exposed  to  a  relatively  better  educated 
peer  group,  is  defined  us  eoually  disadvantaged  as  a  child  who  is  not,  then  it 
would  appear  that  the  former  is  in  Meed  of  service  at  least  ns  much  as  the 
latter.  While  concentrations  should  be  required  in  terms  of  economies  of 
scales,  they  should  not  play  a  part  in  deter minii^g  in  which  priority  children 
should  be  serviced, 

8.  Section  132(a)  provides  tlmt  non-public  school  participation  would  Include 
minor  remodeling  and  equip m-nnt — which  is  further  defined  purstumt  to  Sec- 
tion 14G.  The  question  is  raised  wI:otlicr  these  Items  are  consistent  with  recent 
Suprenia  Court  rulings  prohibiting  institutional  aid  to  religious  schools. 

0.  Secfc'on  132(b)  provides  that  the  Commissioner  shall  require  equal  ex- 
penditures for  non-publie  school  schoolchildren  after  considering  the  needs  of 
such  children.  In  this  regard,  there  should  be  protection  against  the  develop- 
ment of  a  double  standard  whereby  a  difitrent  definition  (hence  priority  of 
service)  of  educationally  disadvantaged  would  be  applied -to  non-public  school 
chiUlren  than  to  public  school  children.  .  " 

10.  Section  141(c)  (2)  provides  a  maintenance  of  efitort  provision  which  has. 
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the  offoct  of  forcing  localities  to  raise  thoir  effort  (if;  tiicy  want  iissistar.co) 
if  the  state  lew!  roducos  its  effort.  To  the  extent  that  a  poorer  district  can- 
not do  this,  it  would  bo  faced  with  a  double  cut,  tiiat  ii>,  loss  state  fumlini: 
anil  no  Title  1  money. 

31.  Sei't.ion  142  jirovidcs  tliat,  in  the  absence  of  sutUciciifc  fiindinj?,  the  states 
conid  sliift  payment.^  from  one  district  to  a  needier  district.  While  there  is  no 
quarrel  with  the  basic  intent  of  this  provision,  there  should  he  provisions 
perniittinp:  local  agenciv?s  to  a]ipeal  such  shifts  to  IIIOW,  as  well  as  to  examine 
the  records  of  any  other  school  district  in  order  to  determine  whether  it  i^- 
being  treated  equitably. 

12.  Section  1-15  grants  the  right  of  judicial  review  to  any  state  wliieli  is 
dissatisfied  with  respect  to  the  fib-cal  ac!ion  of  the  Commissioner  concern in.tr 
its  application.  'L'his  riglit  should  bo  extended  to  include  interested  local  sciionl 
districts. 

13.  Tiic  record  should  be  niade  clear  timt  the  terms  "current  expenditures" 
and  **avcra^e  per  pupil  exi)enditure"  are  not  intended  to  include  impact  aid 
payments  in  the  comiJutation  of  state  and  local  maintenance  of  effort. 

14.  Another  problem  wliich  may  arise  is  whether  IIEW  will  have  sutRcieiit 
time  to  gear-iij)  rlie  program  between  the  date  of  enacl.»ient  and  the  com- 
mencement of  FY  1!)T(>.  In  this  regard,  consideration  for  tlie  local  budgetary 
process  makes  a  case  for  sucii  gcaring-up  to  occur  early  in  tJie  calendar  year— 
so  at  least  at  various  apyu'opriations  levels,  local  districts  can  have  some  idea, 
at  what  their  grant  3?nay  be.  If  timing  is  a  problem,  iwrliaps  a.  one  year  exten- 
sio.n  of  the  existing  Title  1  forumt — hence  permitting  more  gear-up  time — would 
be  preferable. 

Appendix  II 

EiiucATiox  Assistance  for  Ohiluhi.n  in  Public  IIoustnq 
(Categouy  C  or  Aid  to  Feokiiat.:  r  Affecteu  Are^vs) 

This  new  category,  which  the  Congress  authorized  under  P.  L.  91-230,  woni<1 
cnmpensat(»  school  districts  for  tlie  special  economic  burden  of  educating  piil)lic 
school  ciiildren  wno  reside  in  low-rent  public  housing  units. 

As  under  tho  other  impact  aid  categories,  wlien  the  federal  government 
encourages  public  coiistriietiori,  tlie  laud  involved  becomes  tax  exempt.  In  all 
cases,  tliere  is  no  decision-making  power  vested  in  the  scliool  district  to  reject 
the  federal  program,  lien ce,  this  &i.eeial  economic  burden  is  the  involuntary 
lo.ss  of  school  revenues  because  a  federally  sponsored  pru^/Mm  has  taken  land 
off  the  tax  rolls. 

About  one  half  of  the  cost  of  public  school  education  is  funded  by  local 
property  taxes.  Therefore,  at  an  average  Jiational  per  pupil  expenditure  rate 
wlUch  now  exceeds  $000,  with  each  7Wio  public  housing  student,  school  districts 
must  raise  $450  froui  jther  sources  in  order  to  maintain  a  per  pupil  expenditure 
for  all  students  in  tlie  district  at  the  national  average.  And,  as  we  well  know, 
the  economic  situation  is  such  that  school  districts  can  no  longer  raise  taxe.s 
to  oft*.set  the  shrinkage  to  their  tai:  bases  caused  by  the  addition  to  each  pub- 
lic housing  unit. 

Several  years  ago,  the  United  Htate.«j  Office  of  li^dncation  conunissioued  the 
Bat  telle  M  morial  Institute  to  study  impact  aid.  While  the  Bat  telle  Report  i>4 
against  the  impact  aid  approach  to  funding  cxincation  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
as  economists,  their  researchers  did  reluctantly  concede  that  the  impiict  of 
public  housing  was  ai»proximately  .$100  per  pupil. 

However,  since  this  study  was  done  by  economists  not  familiar  with  educa- 
tional problems,  this  figure  only  considers  the  economic  burden  of  .s-luni  re.si- 
dents  sliifting  into  public  housing.  It  does  not  take  into  account  the  fact  tliut 
pr'ople  may  be  drawn  into  the  district  by  public  housing.  Wov  those  people  wIkj 
are,  the  economic  impact  of  educating  their  children  which  is  attributaide  to 
public  housing  is  the  full  $460  since  the  district  would  not  have  been  resp^insi- 
ble  for  educating  these  children  in  the  first  place.  Battelle  excludes  t!us<(> 
children  because  of  public  Ihrusing  residency  laws.  However,  this  ignore.-^  aM 
cases  where  there  are  no  residency  laws;  assumes  that  potential  public  housing 
residents  know  of  such  law.;  tliat  of  those  who  do,  they  ^vould  stiH  not  ni^ve 
in  the  district  with  the  goal  of  meeting  the  residency  requirements :  and  tlie 
recent  line  of  Supreme  Court  cases  flowing  from  Shapiro  v.  Thmnomn  wiiich 
struck  down  rrsideney  requirements  as  a  condition  for  receiving  welfare  piy- 


luorits.  sliDiiUl  natvd  tliMf  in  f  liical  a  lU'W  H'SiMont.  {ho  srliool  districts 
nijiy  lijivc  to  tlrjiiii  luovv  \U\\n  i^-lHO  fritrri  i(s  j^ciicrjil  iMliu-atinu  rt-wnurs  if  it 
pnivLlis  sii;)]»]i'iniMitjil  proKi'inns  mikI  lift-  suppoi .  sorviiM-s  surh  as  iirjiltli.  f<.  mI 

J^t'<'aii(!ly.  (his  tvjiuvv  docs  iiol  lal<o  into  :i('<-<mnf  rcvcum's  'nsi  frmii  !»• 
laiiii  iis{'  i).v  privatt'  hulusfry  (and  indiiccf-  ivvcuiu's  flowing'  thiTid'i'nni  >  i;i 
{•nst'S  ulicro  indnstr.v  has  no  odiLU*  ri-alisfio  sili*  on  wlucli  :1  can  locatr  *AiHiln 
tlu'  dis(  ri<-t. 

'ridrdlN*,  the  liafff'IIc  fiiiuro  nuisf  f»t'  ronii'oundcfl  liy  sovrral  years  of  drop 
intlsUioii  wliicli  ociairred  since  tlio  time  wlitai  tlwil  s(udy  was  niadr, 

Tl'is  is  iu\l  only  a  hi^  city  proj^rinn.  Ovor  three  thousand  connnnnitics  in  all 
fifly  stati's  liave  ])ul)li(?  housin.i,^  lU*iH)rts  on  the  1!»T0  ccnsns  w  nuhi  indii-atc  (hnt 
snhnrl'nn  pidtlic  lionsin^^  will  coiUinno  to  expand  linririi^  tiiis  decade.  <.'iven  smnc 
S2*-!,0(»>  housing;  units  under  inunajT'Muent  and  an  avera^^e  of  Hi;")  ciiildren  per 
unit,  tfierc  wor{«  approximately  l..'^r>  nnllion  sciiool  children  reNidin«;  hi  ]>n\\[u^ 
lionshi.i;  units  Iwo  years  ago.  This  lij^uro  is  prohnl)ly  ov(^r  t  wo  mill  ion  this  yeai*. 

THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  BOARDS  ASSOCIATION,  REPRESENTED  BY 
A  PANEL  COI/SISTING  OF:  HAROLD  V.  WEBB,  EXECUTIVE  DIREC- 
TOR: AUGUST  W.  STEINHILBER,  DIRECTOR,  FEDERAL  AND 
CONGRESSIONAL  RELATIONS;  CAROLYN  HUTTO,  LOUISVILLE, 
KY,:  ARNOLD  WALLACE,  PENNSAUKEN  TOWNSHIP,  N,J,:  AND 
MERRILL  GEE,  POCATELLO,  IDAHO 

Mr.  Wkrh.  We  urc  deliglitGd  to  h^t  hero.  Mi',  ninii'mnn,  I  lun 
Harold  Wcl))>,  executivtj  director  of  tlic  Nntionul  ScIjoo!  Pxiards 
Asisociation.  I  am,  or  will  be  .in  u  moment,  ncromijanied  by  loc:il 
sclioo]  lionrd  nieinl)ei'H,  Mrs.  Cjii'olyn  IIji'lo,  L()iiis\  ill(\  Mr.  >ri'rrill 
Gee,  Pocatello,  Idalio,  and  ifr.  Arnold  Wallaco,  Penusankeu  'J'owii- 
sliip,  X.T.,  and  Mv.  Angnst  W.  Stoinhilbor,  director.  Federal  and 
Congressional  Eelations. 

The  National  School  Boards  Association  is  the  only  major  orgaiii- 
zafion  representing  scliool  board  members,  -ivJio  hvq  in  some  areas 
cnlletl  scliool  trustees  or  scliool  connnitteemen.  Thronghont  the  Nation 
ai)i)i*ONimately  S-I.OOO  ot'  tb(^se  indi vidr.uls  are  assf)vi:iti(in  nicmiMT-; 
and  these  people  in  turn  are  responsible  for  the  ediicntioji  ol;  iikh'C 
than  05  percent  of  all  ol'  the  Nation's  public  school  cliildren. 

Currently  marking  its  third  year  of  service,  MSBA  is  a  federation 
ol'  State  School  ]^oard  Associations,  with  direct  local  school  board 
alliliates  constituted  to  strengthen  local  aid  to  education  nnd  work 
for  improvement.  jMont  of  these  school  board  members,  like  your- 
selves, are  elected  public  officials. 

Accordhigly,  they  are  politically  accountable  to  tlioir  constituents 
foY  both  educational  policy,  physical  management,  and  the  educa- 
tional productivity  of  the*^  schools.  As  lay  unsalaried  individuals, 
school  board  members  are  in  a  rather  unique  ]Josition  of  beintr  able 
to  judge  legislative  programs  purely  from  the  standpoint  of  public 
education  without  consideration  to  a  professionnl  vested  interest. 

la  so  doing,  last  April  at  its  national  convention,  the  nien^.bership 
of  tlie  NatioJi  School  Boards  Association  ex[U'essed  its  views  on  the 
Federal  role  in  education  by  adopting  the  foUowuig  resolution  and  I 
quote: 

Tlic  increased  mohUUy  of  our  popnintion  and  tliG  iiieroiised  dopoiKieiie.v  ui)oii 
tMlucalioii  for  ntilioiial  success  niid  i)roi,'re.sf  (loiiiaiKl  tliaf  the  .sourre  ot  revenue 
sui>P<u*ting  public  education  ho  more  lirondly  based. 
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Tlifn-i'orc.  spcrifu.'  VimUtjiI  U'i:isl;i{ ivt'  in'nposjils  sli^uld  r('('<i^ni/.(».  (A)  :i 
(•viticjU  iH'Cd  In  iiifi't'Msr  siirnilicnntly  tlu'  Icv^'l  fuiuliti;;"  of  i>\iblic  cducnl '.on 
liirnuuli  ;:iMH'r;il  iiid,  the  v:iliu»  nf  siipi^U-iiU'iUiil  cnlcj^orical  prt^^i-iiius  tliiU 

spt'nk  lit  Icirislnlc  areas  of  uuiiiuc  KtMlcral  n'spunsihility  and  overridin^^  i)n»Ii- 
i(»iiis  of  nat  innal  cc^nerrn. 

tt'i  'I'lir  ik'(mI  to  distrihuto  fund.-;  on  an  (Mjuitable  basis  witli  ]n'hnary  ro- 
^IHinsibil ity  foi'  rxpi'iidiiurc  dd^'rininatinn  to  n'st  ni!h  local  scluml  districts. 
<1M  'That  prdccdin'c  should  lir  tlcvclop^'t^  ^Uilo  and  local  sclioo]  districts  t(i 
in^nro  iM-coiHilability  ai'>i  •'tT('cti\'(-  nso  of  I-'cdcral  mono.v  to  improve  tho  (Mliica- 
lintial  results  of  all  rldldrci 

AVitli  your  pci'missioiu  Afi\  ('iKni'iuniu  T  would  lilvo  to  prcx'ocd  l)y 
fii'st  pi't's(Mit iiiLT  an  ()\'c!'\'icw  of  school  fiimiicc  and  to  ])ai'ti(Milai'ly 
fonis  upon  the  dv'cd  to  de\'eh)p  ji  FcMhM'jil  ireuofnl  Mi<l  pi'oc;rain. 

Mrs.  ('arolyn  IFutln.  Mi\  Morrill  (reo,  and  Mr.  Ai'iiold  Wnllaoo 
'will  then  follow  w'lih  n  ro\  iow  of  (he  Ijasio  pill'jills  aiul  R(roi)<rth  of 
I  ho  oxistiuii*  prniri'aiiis  from  (ho  local  school  l)oai  (l  porspoctivo. 

Mr.  S{(Mnhill)i'r  Avill  then  coiicludo  our  formal  pri*so?itatiou  witii  jin 
analysis  of  Ikjw  your  oxislini:*  lonishdion  and  tho  pi'oposoil  aniond- 
mcnts  jind  other  altornal  i vos  thereto  oan  he  enVcted  to  avoid  pitfalls 
and  a<lv:nico  tlio  st  rcMiatli. 

Turnino-  to  school  linann'  and  tlie  soopo  of  Federal  altl  to  education, 
I  will  not  ludahor  tin-  ptiitit  \vhich  olhei'  wituc.'-'ses  ha\*e  ali'eady  made 
hefoiv  this  oominitle<'  ^\  ith  !'(^«.>:ard  to  the  \'aliie  of  education  in  oui* 
society,  the  hi<r  city  eri?is.  or  list  those  experts  wlio  sa}"  moi'C  education 
clolhirs  do  make  a  dilVi'rei-c'e. 

I\atlier.  1  wll!  limit  ly  discussion  to  the  hud,e-etary  i'(Milities  Avliieh 
arc  associated  with  (Mpml  educatifnial  oportunity,  .\ri<j:ht  I  add  that  for 
nearly  pJ  years,  (ho  XSr).\  has  chanqiioned  tlie  cause  of  ^'eneral  aid 
to  ediiration. 

Se\ornl  years  airo,  ^ve  nvirod  that  throu.ah  a  eomhination  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  I'osourcos,  oacli  school  district  1)C  £^uai'anto<^d  a 
j)er  student  oxpeiuliture  rate,  a  liguro  now^  increased  by  infla- 
tion and  other  need  factoi-s. 

lUMT.ntly,  we  Irave  called  ii])on  tho  Federal  GovGrninent  to  supply 
between  one-thiid  and  40  j^ercont  of  the  cost  of  ])iiblic  education. 
This  statement  will  l)ro^'ide  the  factual  data  to  suppoil  our  position, 
past  and  present. 

My  statement  Avill  he  presented  in  foui-  parts.  One,  the  economics 
of  ecjnalixing  intrastate  expenditure  disparities,  two,  tlio  economics 
of  equalizinor  interstate  oxj^enditure  disparities,  three,  the  economics 
of  in-oviding  appropriate  tax  relief  to  the  poor  and  elderly,  four, 
tlie  economics  of  recognizing  siK'cial  student  needs. 

First,  equalizing  intrastate  expenditure  disparities:  Assuming  that 
the.  States  us  matter  of  law  ^r  at  least  hopefully  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
win  soon  be  establishing  Livstems  of  finance  which  comport  total 
equations  i)rcsented  in  the  RodrJguerc.  case,  a  difficult  choice  will  he 
presented. 

Either  the  States  will  have  to  shift  existing  funds  so  that  all 
schools  will  be  finided  at  the  current  mean  expenditure  level,  that 
is,  the  State  average,  or  iicw  funds  will  be  infused  into  the  system  in 
order  to  level  up  tlie  substnndaid  and  niodiocie  schools  to  the  levels 
of  the  better  scliools. 

Under  pressures  of  the  more  affluent  school  districts,  wishing  to 
maintain  their  excellence,  it  can  be  expected  that  a  certain  amount 
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•of  leveling  up  v/ill  occur.  The  question  presented  is,  liow  nnicli 
it  cost? 

In  examining  tliis  very  question,  tlie  President's  Comniissioii  on 
School  Fiiumcc  found,  for  exaiuplo,  tliat  if  tlie  States  wanted  to 
aclTuive  a  statewide  per  pupil  expenditure  rate  equal  to  their  current 
90  to  90  ])erceiiti]e  levels,  that  nationally  leveling  up  to  these  per- 
<'eutilos  would  cost  the  States  $4.3  billion  and  $G.9  billion  respec- 
tively. 

Indeed,  even  leveling  up  to  50  pei'centile  level  would  cost  $1,6 
billion  nationally.  In  attempting  to  determine  M'hether  the  States 
could  all'ord  the  cost  of  levehng  up  to  a  politically  acceptable  stand- 
ai'd,  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intei-govenunental  Relations  con- 
cluded that  the  J^tate's  $1,7  billion  share  of  general  rcveiuie  .sharing, 
the  money  freed  up  by  P'ederal  welfare  assumption,  and  drawing 
upou  the  vStates  untapped  tax  capacity.  Federal  assistance  would  not 
be  need(Kl. 

]Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  di [Terence  between  theory  and  practice, 
^fany  Governors  are  under  pressure  to  use  revenue  sharing  to  re- 
li'ivc  ta-'.es,  especially  since  that  program  was  hailed  in  part  as  a  tax 
I'clicf  measure. 

I'he  Governors  are  also  using  those  funds  to  substitute  for  cuts  in 
Federal  categorical  programs  and  to  meet  other  obligations  which 
would  have  been  funded  from  IlEWs  social  sei'viccs  program  before 
ex]")endituro  restrictions  were  applied. 

Other  Governors,  including  Kentucky  ^s  Go^•ernor  Ford,  are  in  our 
view  wisely  refusing  to  release  Federal  revenue  sharing  funds  until 
a  final  assessment  ca}i  be  made  of  all  Federal  cuts. 

The  point  is,  general  revenue  sliaring  is  not  providing  the  States 
with  new  resources  Avliich  can  be  ap2)lied  to  the  cost  of  leveling  up 
education  expenditures. 

As  to  the  freeing  up  elTecfc  of  Federal  welfare  assumption,  that 
$1.6  billion  program  is  ytit  to  be  enacted.  Before  turning  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  extent  to  which  t)ie  States  have  the  ability  to  use  un- 
tai>ped  tax  capacity  to  level  up  interdistrict  educational  expenditures, 
perhaps  that  term  should  be  explained. 

As  used  by  ACIR,  untapj^ed  tax  capacity  is  most  stringently  de- 
fined ..3  those  funds  which  a  State  can  raise  to  equal  the  effort  of  the 
Nation's  highest  tax  effort  State  and  is  least  stringently  defined  as 
those  funds  which  a  State  can  raise  to  equal  the  effort  of  the  highest 
tax  effoi't  State  in  its  region. 

While  we  believe  that  the  basis  for  even  the  least  stringent 
definition  is  unrealistic,  both  politically  and  in  terms  of  interstate 
competition  it  provides  a  good  starting  off  point  to  determine  to 
what  extent  state  and  local  units  can  afford  to  level  up  their  educa- 
tion ex]:)enditures. 

If  a  State  were  to  seek  to  level  u])  to  the  80  or  90  percentile,  then, 
on  a  national  basis,  the  States  would  have  to  draw  upon  13  percent 
to  21  pei'cent,  respectively,  of  their  untapped  capacity,  and  26  per- 
cent to  41  percent  under  the  more  realistic  least  stringent  de^'nition. 

Given  this  fact,  we  believe  that  the  voters,  without  passing  on  the 
merits  of  education,  would  tend  to  defeat  a  single  purpose  tax  of 
these  magnitudes  on  simply  budgetary  grounds. 

In  some  States  like  Minnesota  the  cost  of  the  leveling  up  to  the 
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OOtli  i^orceiitilc  wo\\](l  ho  cxtnMnoly  dilficiilt  since  nndor  thn  most 
striiinvnt  h»st  it  wouM  luive  to  dnnv  \\\^on  40  pcrcniit  of  its  iiiitiippcd 
tax  eapaeity.  IVroroovc-r,  under  tlie  least  stnii<]jent  test  it  would  huve 
to  draw  upon  100  ])ore(Mit  since  it's  tho  hifj^host  elFort  State  in  its 
re^rion. 

Similarly,  since  New  York  is  the  hifrlicst  cdbrt  State  in  the  Nation, 
it  would  require  100  i')ercent  of  that  State's  untapped  tax  capacity 
ju^t  to  achieve  any  increases  in  its  education  expenditures. 

In  liirht  of  tlie*  foroiroin/j:  we  believe  that  the  States  can  not  raise 
between  $L:^>  billion  to  billion  to  level  up  to  the  80th  to  90th 
percentile  ranire.  To  the  extent  that  they  cannot,  the  dichotoniy  be- 
tween rich  school-poor  school  will  he  replaced  by  mediocrity  in  all 
districts, 

]^ut  before  we  suixgest  how  nuieh  the  States  can  raise,  I  would  like 
to  turn  to  the  ecoiiomics  of  those  otlicr  factors  which  comprise  a 
quality  equal  educational  ol)portunitJ^ 

True  KCOXCrtlTCS  or'  TNTKKSTA'n:  DISPARVriES 

^fr.  Chairman,  to  date  the  breadth  of  the  interstate  disparity  of 
educntiontil  expenditures  has  not  attracted  as  much  attention  as  it 
should  luive  because  of  even  wider  disparities  within  the  States. 

nf)\ve\er,  a:-;suniin_ir  that  (he  Ro(lv}(/i(ez  decision  is  upheld — or  its 
])olicy  followed  by  (lie  States — then,  in  the  absence  of  Federal 
involvement,  equal' education!.]  opportunity  will  be  a  right  confided 
within  each  State  rather  than  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

AVith  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairnum,  I  would  like  to  draw^  upon 
a  few  iiij^ures  to  denu:)nstrate  the  magnitude  of  interstate  inequities. 

l)uring  the  197:]  school  year,  the  ranire  of  per  pupil  current  ex- 
penditures will  jirobably  vary  from  $590  to  some  $1,584,  with  an 
average  expenditure  of*  about  $1,0:]!.  To  draw  this  range  into  a 
better  statistical  persi:)e<:tive,  we  find  that  15  States  are  spending  over 
$1,100  and  20  States  are  under  $900. 

That  is,  o5  States  vary  from  the  average  expenditure  rate  by  at 
least  10  percent  with  the  higher-end  States  exceeding  the  lower-end 
States  from  about  20  perceiit  to  270  percent.  Although  arguments 
are  made  about  regional  variations  in  the  cost  of  living  and  that 
dollars  are  not  perfectly  correlated  to  education,  we  are  hard  pressed 
to  believe  that  two  children  of  average  ability  would  receive  the 
same  educational  op poi't unity  and  educational  experience  even  though 
one  has,  say,  $500  more  in  textbooks,  equipment,  and  instructional 
services  behind  him  than  the  other. 

AVhile  the  case  for  equalizing  education  expenditures  can  be  dra- 
matically made  by  stating  that  expenditures  in  the  top  10  States 
exceed  that  of  the  bottom  10  by  81  percent,  there  are  even  more 
subtle  economic  statistics  which  makes  a  case  for  interstate  equity — 
even  within  tlie  top  expenditure  States. 

For  example,  Minnesota  ranks  11th  in  per  pupil  expenditures,  10th 
in  terms  of  expenditures  as  a  percentage  of  personal  income,  yet  it 
ranks  28th  in  pei'sonal  income  and  42nd  in  untapi:)ed  tax  capacity. 
Th.at  is,  the  totality  of  Minnesota's  governmental  services  as  a  fimc- 
tion  of  total  resources,  and  education  expenditures  in  particular,  is 
so  liirh  that  compared  to  other  States  it  ranks  near  the  bottom  in 
Q  ternr^  of  its  ability  to  tap  new  resources  for  an  expansion  of  services. 

ERIC 
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^Ir.  QuiK.  Mr.  Cliairintiii,  could  I  ask  the  witness  wliat  you  mean 
by  untapped  tax  resources? 

Mr.  ^Vkhh.  Tliese  are  the  resources  tJuit  I  described  by  the  defini- 
tion I  was  giving,  I  belisve,  before  you  came  in,  Mr.  Congressman. 

Mv,  SrKiNiiiLincu.  Epsically  what  w^e  are  referring  to  is  the  AClR 
study  request  by  the  President  wlio  w^anted  infonnation  on  thie  value 
added  tax  and  tlie  needs  of  States.  ACIR  found  Unit  there  were 
certain  tax  bases  we  are  not  taxed  to  the  fullest  capacity  and  they 
referred  to  a  range  of  personal  property,  real  property,  and  State 
income  taxes. 

So  the  references  are  really  back  to  the  ACIR  study  wherein  it 
refers  to  the  untapped  base  and  how^  much  of  an  iintapped  base 
existed  in  each  of  the  States. 

Mr.  QurR.  So  there  is  a  uniform  amount  of  proj)erty  tax  that 
should  be  levied  and  if  you  are  below  that,  you  have  untapped  re- 
sources tliere. 

Tliere  is  a  certain  ainouiit  of  incoino  tax  that  sliould  be  levied  in 
a  State  and  if  you  are  beloM'  tiiat,  those  two  added  together  are 
untapped. 

Mr.  Webb.  These  are  rated  botli  within  the  region  and  as  com- 
pared to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Although  we  are  not  aware  of  a  detailed  study  on  this  point,  we 
can  esthnate  that  after  each  State  internally  levels  up  to  90  per- 
centile the  cost  of  leveling  up  all  of  the  States  to  resulting  90  per- 
centile would  be  an  astounding  %21  billion.  This  figure  was  derived 
by  first  excluding  excess  expenditures  on  the  educationally  dis- 
advantaged and  handicapped.  It  does  not  take  into  account  a  rela- 
tively mmor  adjustment  for  cost  of  living. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  equal  quality  educational  oppor- 
tunity can  be  defined  as  a  national  educational  expenditure  rate  equal 
to  the  current  90  percentile  level,  then  Government  sources  may  have 
to  raise  as  much  as  $28  billion  plus  $21  billion  for  intei-state  leveling 

However,  this  figure  does  not  significantly  accommodate  for  the 
needs  of  special  categorical  children  which  I  should  like  to  briefly 
dc  "iribe. 

jMr.  QuiE.  Could  I  ask  another  question?  Is  that  $7  billion  a  total 
of  the  untapped  tax  resources? 

Mr.  Webb.  That  would  be  the  costs  for  leveling  up  to  the  80  or  90 
percentile  within  the  State  of  the  districts  within  the  States. 

Mr.  QtrrE.  It  would  take  $7  billion,  so  tliat  every  district  is  level 
intrastate. 

Chairman  Pehkins.  He  is  talking  about  Federal  tax  money. 

Mr.  QuiE.  I  know  $21  billion  is  Federal  tax  money  and  $7  billion 
is  State  tux  money.  How  much  untapped  tax  reso\irces  is  there  out  in 
the  states? 

Mr.  Steinhilbek.  There  are  certain  States  such  as  New  York  and 
Wisconsin  wherein  the  untapped  tax  basis  is  already  exhausted  and 
there  are  a  number  of  States  where  there  is  a  huge  amount. 

Sir.  QuiK.  Have  you  totaled  them  all  ? 

Mr.  Steinhilber.  There  are  references  in  our  statement  to  it.  If 
you  would  like  a  State  by  State  statement  on  that,  we  can  supply  it 
for  the  record. 
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j\Ir.  QuiE.  If  you  would  supply  that  for  the  record. 
Chairman  Pkkicins.  Yivs;  you  may  supply  that  for  the  record  and 
make  it  a  ])art  of  your  statement  in  the  next  few  days. 
[The  information  referred  to  follows :] 

table  7.-leveling-up  costs  as  percentages  of  untapped  tax  capacity  computed  on  a  national 

Basis  (mos""  stringent  test) 

[Dollar  amounts  in  mill/o»sj 


Untapped  lax  Leveling-up  cost  a\  selsclej  pfer  pupil  expftririihire  percentiles  as  a 


St3te  and  region 


capacity  (most 
sttingeiU  ca- 
pacity test) 


percent  of  untapped  capacity 


90th 

80th 

70th 

60th 

50th 

20.  5 

12.  8 

9.2 

6. 8 

4. 9 

27.  6 

20.  4 

13. 1 

9. 7 

7.  3 

8.  8 

6. 0 

4. 2 

2.3 

1. 6 

133.1 

87.8 

77.3 

55. 2 

34.2 

54.3 

2^.0 

17.1 

13.2 

11.2 

45,6 

18.6 

U.5 

9.7 

5.9 

22.4 

15.1 

11.5 

6.8 

4.6 

0) 

0) 

(') 

0) 

23.8 

14.2 

9.5 

6.5 

4.3 

31.1 

24.3 

13.0 

8.5 

5.0 

2.^.7 

5.7 

4.2 

2.3 

1.2 

45.6 

8.1 

8.1 

7.0 

4.4 

21.5 

12.7 

8.9 

7.9 

5.4 

19.9 

11.2 

8.1 

6.2 

3.8 

11.8 

8.3 

7.8 

5.4 

3.9 

24.1 

18.1 

18.1 

12.3 

6.7 

138.0 

91.7 

59.4 

38.3 

38.3 

26.5 

19.2 

14.8 

9.2 

6.5 

22.7 

11.6 

8.7 

7.2 

4.0 

11.6 

11.5 

7.0 

5.4 

3.5 

18.5 

15.3 

9.0 

6.3 

5.7 

25.2 

14.1 

7.9 

4.2 

4.2 

14.7 

6.3 

4.0 

3.7 

'i.O 

14.3 

5.8 

3.8 

2A 

2.8 

17.0 

17.0 

9.2 

6.0 

3.2 

12.8 

7.1 

5.3 

4.9 

2.9 

10.  S 

10.5 

6.0 

2.9 

2.0 

12.5 

9.2 

7.8 

5.0 

2.4 

10.7 

5.6 

4.8 

4.0 

2.8 

9.1 

6.4 

4.9 

2.5 

2.4 

20.0 

7.4 

3.5 

3.3 

2.4 

6.8 

6.8 

4.9 

2.7 

2.2 

7.3 

4.2 

3.3 

2.5 

1.2 

17.4 

15.1 

9.6 

7.4 

5.2 

7.0 

3.9 

2.6 

1.9 

1.8 

9.3 

5.1 

4.1 

3.3 

2.1 

8.1 

5.4 

3.6 

2.1 

1.3 

9.5 

5.5 

3.7 

2.4 

1.9 

13.3 

7.9 

3.0 

1.7 

.5 

35.6 

25.6 

16.5 

7.7 

6.2 

50.5 

28.8 

16.8 

14.9 

8.7 

26.1 

U.6 

\1.6 

7.9 

4.4 

23.7 

14.2 

7.0 

3.7 

1.2 

18.5 

\8.& 

12.7 

5.4 

4.7 

10.5 

7.5 

5.5 

1.4 

1.1 

17.4 

13.1 

9.5 

7.5 

5.1 

14.6 

8.9 

5.3 

4.4 

4.4 

3.6 

.6 

.6 

0) 

(2) 

26.6 

14.8 

8.7 

7.2 

6.1 

7.3 

4.2 

3.3 

2.5 

1.2 

(3) 

(3) 

(?) 

(3) 

(?) 

United  Stales...   $33,825.6 

New  England: 

Maine..-  -   94.4 

New  Hampshire   219.2 

Vermont   18.1 

Massachusetts   478.6 

Uhode  Island   105.8 

Connecticut   625.9 

Mideast: 

New  York.  

iNew  Jersey   1,332.4 

Pennsylvania   1,620.9 

Delaware   137.7 

Maryland   414.  2 

Great  Lakes: 

Michigan   1,692.2 

Ohio   2,601.2 

Indiana   1,092.2 

Illinois   1.895.5 

Wisconsir\.   73.4 

Plains: 

Minnesota   455.6 

Iowa   415.0 

Missouri   1,050.6 

North  Dakota   106.2 

South  Dakota   88.a 

Nebraska   354.8 

Kansas   531.0 

Southeast: 

Virginia   854.2 

West  Virginia   260.2 

Kentucky   599.3 

Tennessee   789. 3 

North  Carolina   890.8 

South  Carolina   341.8 

Georgia   885.1 

Florida   1.889.4 

Alabama   604.9 

Mississippi   262.7 

Louisiana   859.4 

Arkansas   442.0 

Southwest;  i 

Oklahoma   767.7 

Texas   3,089.8 

New  Mexico  -   194.3 

Arizona   272.  6 

Rocky  Mountniu; 

Montana     135.4 

Idaho   138.6 

Wyoming   123.0 

Colorado   393.7 

Utah   123.0 

Far  West; 

Washington   692. 4 

Oregon     4?4.9 

Nevada   230.8 

California   3,072.5 

Alaska:   604.9 

Hawaii   27.8 


J  New  York  is  defined  as  having  no  untapped  tax  capacity. 
'  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

3  Hawaii's  single  State  school  system  precludes  "wealth-based"  per  pupil  expenditure  defftrentials. 


Source:  ACIR  staff—for  additional  Information  see  te)(t. 
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TABLE  3.-LEVELING-UP  COSTS  AS  PERCENTAGES  OF  UNTAPPED  TAX  CAPACITY  ON  A  REGIONAL  BASIS  (LEAST 

STRINGENT  TEST) 

iOolIar  amounts  in  millionsj 


State  ana  region 


Untappfid  ta< 
capacity  (least 
stringent 
capacity  test) 


Leveling-Up  cost  at  selected  per  pupil  expenrilture  percentiles 
as  a  percent  of  untapped  capacity 

P"*ceuU!os 


90th 

80th 

70lh 

60lh 

50th 

41.2 

25.7 

18.4 

13.6 

... 
9.9 

46.0 

34.0 

21.9 

le.  2 

12.2 

10.5 

7.2 

5.1 

2.8 

2.0 

(i\ 

V) 

vJ 

/\\ 
V) 

v) 

121.3 

64.9 

38.2 

29.5 

72.6 

29.7 

23.2 

13.9 

9.3 

3Q,7 

20.6 

15.7 

9.3 

6.3 

(') 

0) 

0) 

n 

0) 

U.2 

9.5 

6.  J 

4.3 

31. 1 

24.  3 

13. 0 

8. 5 

5. 0 

23.7 

5.7 

4.2 

?.3 

1.2 

45.5 

8.1 

8.1 

7.0 

4.4 

2^,\ 

\4.3 

9.0 

8.R 

7.2 

21.6 

12.1 

8.8 

6.7 

4.1 

12.9 

9.1 

8.5 

5.9 

4.3 

27.4 

20,6 

20.6 

14,0 

7.6 

0) 

0) 

0) 

0) 

0) 

(0 

0) 

(0 

0) 

0) 

147.5 

75.7 

56.9 

46.6 

25.7 

2b.  \ 

2A.9 

15.1 

11.0 

7.6 

57.8 

47.8 

28.2 

19.6 

17.9 

167.2 

93.3 

5?.  2 

27.6 

27.6 

33.3 

14.2 

9.1 

8.4 

6.5 

33,3 

13,4 

8.8 

6,4 

6.4 

92.4 

92.4 

50.3 

32.7 

17.6 

93.8 

52.5 

39.3 

36  2 

16.7 

41.3 

41.3 

23.7 

n.4 

8.0 

39.6 

29.2 

24.8 

15.9 

7.7 

51.8 

27.4 

23.5 

19.3 

13.8 

76.8 

54.2 

41.6 

21.2 

20.4 

79.5 

29.6 

14.0 

13.0 

9.4 

19.0 

\9.0 

13.7 

7.7 

6.2 

25.1 

14.3 

11.4 

8.4 

4.0 

0) 

(}) 

0) 

22.4 

12.3 

8.3 

6.1 

5.7 

23.2 

12.7 

10.2 

8.3 

5.2 

17.4 

11.6 

7.8 

4.8 

4.7 

22.2 

12.7 

8.5 

5.5 

4.3 

58.6 

33.8 

12.7 

7.2 

2.4 

0) 

0) 

0) 

0) 

0) 

180.0 

102.6 

60.0 

53.2 

31.1 

76.7 

34.1 

34.1 

23.3 

12.9 

48.8 

29.3 

15.7 

7.5 

2.5 

89.1 

89,1 

61.2 

25.9 

22.7 

0) 

(0 

0) 

(1) 

0) 

55.5 

41,8 

30.3 

24.0 

16.3 

40.5 

24,8 

14.8 

12.1 

12.1 

6.6 

1,1 

1.1 

.1 

.1 

(0 

0) 

0) 

0) 

0) 

0) 

0) 

0) 

0) 

<0 

0) 

0) 

United  States   $16,837.0 

New  England '. 

Maine  _   56.7 

Nev/  Hampshire   132. 1 

Vermont  _  

Massachusetts   214.  3 

Rhode  Island  _   66.4 

Connecticut   458.4 

Mideast; 

New  York    

New  iersey   i.B2.4 

Pennsylvania   1,620.9 

Dolaware..   137.  7 

Maryland   414.  2 

Great  Lakes: 

Michiaaa   1.511.0 

Ohio  ,   2,403.5 

Indiana   999. 1 

Illinois  -   1,66A.7 

Wisconsin  

Plains; 

Minnesota  

Iowa   63.8 

Missouri   A8S.0 

North  Dakota   34. 1 

South  Dakota   13.4 

Nebraska   161.6 

Kansas   228.7 

Southeast : 

Virginia...   157.0 

West  Virginia   35.4 

Kentucky   152.2 

Tennessee   249. 6 

North  Carolina......   183.5 

South  Carolina    40.6 

Georgia   222.1 

Florida  

Alabama   176.7 

Mississippi..  _  

Louisiana..   268.2 

Arkansas   176.9 

Southwest". 

Oklahoma   355.6 

Texas   1,327.4 

New  Mexico   45.6 

Arizona  

Rocky  Mountain: 

Montana   33.0 

Idaho...    47.2 

Wyoming   59.8 

Colorado   81.8 

Utah  

Far  West: 

Wastiington   217.5 

Oregon..   153.0 

Nevada   126.6 

California  

Alaska  

Hawaii  


*  New  York  is  defined  as  having  no  untapped  tax  capacity. 
Source;  ACIR  Staff— for  addWiona)  informafior?  see  text. 

Mr.  Wkrb.  'Wliat  we  arc  Oi-ying  to  present  is  a  realistic  picture  of 
Trhnt  "^ve  are  talking  about  if  We  are  going  to  go  this  ronte  of  general 
aid. 

I  mentioned  the  fact  that  we  need  to  tallc  a  moment  abont  special 
categorical  children  and  part  of  the  r<*.ason  why  many  of  the  Nation's 
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school  systems  are  sulTcring  financially  despite  increases  in  per  pupil 
expenditure  and  modest  pliase  II  salary  raises  that  grooving  rocog- 
Difion  is  being  accorded  to  the  Nation's  high  cost  special  catcgonenl 
children. 

Indeed  that  recognition  may  soon  become  legal  reality  as  handi- 
capped and  bilingn:)l  cliildren  now  have  court  cases  pending  which 
contend  that  by  not  being  provided  adequate  special  services  pro- 
grams, they  are  being  denied  equal  protection. 

If  State  and  local  educational  agencies  ai*e  going  to  meet  these 
needs  again,  tlie  question  raised  is  how  mucli  will  it  cost?  There  nre 
about  7  million  handicapped  clii^  -en  for  whom  State  and  local 
g()Vt'riniK»nts  si)ond  $2.;)  biliioii  whu  ti  is  about  $1  bilHon  nioro  tluin 
they  did  in  the  1969  school  year. 

In  a  1972^  Office  of  Education  sponsored  publication  of  tlie  Council 
for  Exceptional  Children,  it  was  [projected  that  the  cost  of  fully 
servicinir  the  Nation's  Iuuk I i capped  cliildren  would  cost  $7  billion  by 
1980.  W\\Qn  Senator  AVilliams  introduced  S.  OS  this  last  January, 
he  referred  to  studies  which  estimate  the  cost  of  current  ujmiet  nc^eds 
for  handicapped  to  be  at  least  $3  billion.  This  we  believe  is  a  very 
conservative  estimate. 

There  are  about  8  million  children,  exclusive  of  those  s] leaking 
dialects,  whose  home  language  is  either  totally  or  predominantly 
other  than  English. 

Although  figures  are  not  available  as  to  how  many  of  these  chil- 
di-en  would  need  bilingual  instruction  in  order  to  have  a  meaningful 
education  experiencCj  we  would  assume  that  the  number  far  exceeds 
the  100,000  or  so  who  are  cun-entlv  involved  in  bilingual  prognims. 

Certainlj^  the  cost  of  fully  servicing  this  area  would  involve  se^•eraI 
hundred  million  dollai^s  of  new  funds.  Similarly  there  are  G  million 
culturally  disadvantaged  children  who  are  receiving  Federal  aid  and 
probably  aboiit  another  4  million  who  are  not. 

The  administration  has  stated  that  with  special  service  programs 
costing  a  niinimum  of  $300  per  pupil,  these  children  on  the  average 
should  begin  to  make  successful  progi-ess.  However  various  studies 
including  the  President's  Commission  on  Scliool  Finance  and  the 
Riles  Eeport  have  stated  that  at  least  $500  per  pupil  would  be 
needed  to  achieve  substantial  success. 

And  interpolation  of  the  weighted  ratios  recommended  bv  tlic 
National  Education  Finance  Project  suggest  that  $600  per  pupil 
would  be  the  appropriate  expenditure  level. 

Accordingly  it  could  be  estimated  that  it  woukl  cost  $3  hilliou  to 
besfiu  to  make  progress  with  these  children  and  at  least  $5  billion  to 
achieve  substantial  success. 

Figures  on  local  contribution  to  programs  for  disadvantaged  and 
nonexistent  and  State  figures  are  sketchy.  Given  a  I'ederal  and  State 
contribution  of  under  82  billion,  expenditures  of  at  least  S3  billion 
over  current  levels  would  be  needed,  less  whatever  local  contributions 
are  currently  being  made,  ]irobably  under  $100  million,  to  achieve 
significant  success  with  these  children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  speaking  of  equalizing  educational  expenditures 
and  providing  for  special  services  and  needs,  we  could  say  that  a 
quality,  equal,  and  meaningful  education  for  all  children  would  cost 

O 
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lo'.X)  pomMit  ile  plus  Si>  l)illi{)n  forspvvMal  i-dwratinu. 

Before  ^^e  can  state  this  amount  as  target  ligurc  coiis'uk'ratiou  must 
be  i^iven  to  the  question  of  local  property  tax  relief. 

On  various  occasions  over  the  lust  2  years  the  President  lias  stated 
that  his  desire  to  relieve  the  elderly  from  excessive  prompt  tax  bur- 
dens in  addition  members  of  Congress  have  been  maiauo;  sinnlar 
appeals  for  the  poor  and  although  a  specific  plan  has  not  yet  emerged 
it  can  be  assumed  that  property  tax  relief  program  Avould  probablv 
evoh^e  in  so-called  circuit  breaker  format  rather  tlian  as  Federal 
income  tax  credit— tliat  is  a  State  would  levy  a  lo^ver  proj>erty  tax 
rate  against  the  elderly  aiul  ])0()r  [X'ople  in  certain  income  brackets 
ratlier  than  the  rate  it  charged  to  the  rest  of  the  population. 

In  return  the  State  would  receive  a  Federal  incentive  grant.  Again 
the  Advisorv  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Kclati^^ns  found  if 
elderly  people  witli  incomes  less  than  $io,000  per  year  ^vcre  limited 
to  local  property  tax  payments  of  G  percent  of  household  income, 
whifh  is  rather  modest  siiice,  nationally,  taxes  absorb  LO  of  personal 
income,  the  total  cost  would  be  $L  billion  [lor  animm. 

An  extension  of  that  limitation  to  the  Nation's  noueldcrly,  poor, 
and  moderate-income  wage  earners  would  take  another  $1.5  billion 
off  the  tax  rolls. 

However,  to  the  extent  that  the  Federal  incentive  grant  does  not 
(Hjual  $2..")  l)ill!on  annually,  public  eduration  v/ouhl  be  in  eiiect  paying 
the  price. 

Anotiier  factor  or  an  unpleasant  one  which  continues  to  erode  the 
education  tax  basis  inflation  at  a  very  modest  rate  of  o  percent  of 
the  cost  well  over  $2  billion  per  year'at  our  ideal  expenditure  level 
to  defray  the  etfects  of  inflation. 

So,  Mr,  Chairman,  if  local  property  tax  relief  for  certain  segments 
of  our  populace  is  [)ursued  by  the  fetates  with  or  without  Federal 
encouragement  as  it  probably*  will  be,  and  if  reality  of  inflation  is 
accepted,  these  factors  could  be  expected  to  cost  the  ^1.5  billion. 

^y\m\  added  to  tlje  ^ol  billio?)  ?ieeded  in  1(mx>)  uj»  ex|)cnditurcs  to  00 
percentile  level,  we  can  conclude  tliat  equal  and  meaningful  educa- 
tional ex[)enditure  would  require  $^^8.5  billion  in  new  money. 

Chairman  Pinnaxs.  T^et  me  throw  out  a  question  to  you,  Dr.  Webb, 
at  this  point,  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  your  viewpoint  that  we 
need  at  least  the  $38  billion  to  do  this  job  as  it  should  be  done, 

Now,  from  ti  realistic  })oint  of  view,  for  jnany  yeais  we  have  tried 
to  pass  a  general  vad  bill.  Back  in  the  81st  'Congress  we  got  one 
through  a  committee  and  then  got  it  reversed  by  13  to  12  votes.  The 
foi'nmla  in  tlu^  bill  is  that  vmuls  would  be  allocated  iov  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  5  and  18  and  the  effoii:  that  the  States  and  local 
school  districts  were  making,  that  more  or  less  runs  along  simul- 
taneously with  the  formula  you  suggested,  the  untapped  resource;?. 

And  the  effort,  the  number  of  children,  and  the  per  capita  incoine, 
those  were  the  factors  taken  into  considei^ation  on  all  general  aid 
bills  that  w^e  have  had  in  the  past. 

But  if  I  understand  your  statement,  you  stated  that  it  would  cost 
$3  billion  in  compensatory  education  funds  to  help  educationally  dis- 
advantaged children  to  begin  to  make  progress,  but  it  would  take  $5 
billion  to  help  these  children  make  real  gains. 
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Do  vo)i  nirreo  witli  me.  theroforo,  fluit  avr  ouirht  to  li.^vc  an  appro- 
priatioii  of  at  leiist  SH  billion  for  title  I  before  ^ye  go  to  goncral  a'uH 

I  jiin  tryiuii  to       this  sonie^vliero  alonjc  the  line. 

yiw  Wiim.  I  tliiiik  Avhat  wc  are  trying  to  say,  Mr,  Chairmniij  is 
two  or  throe  things. 

Chnirnian  PEnKixs.  I  avohIcI  like  to  go  to  gonei-al  aid  today  too, 
but  ^\hl\t  arc  we  going  to  do  wifJi  tlie  disadvantaged  in  getting  (h(\rc 
if  wc  don't  say  to  the  (lisrtd\-antaged  ^'We  liavc  got  to  protect  yonr 
gains"? 

That  is  wh;\t  I  am  trying  to  got  at, 

M\\  ^yv.m.  AVe  kjiow  there  Ls  a  qnostion  of  spfK'ial  revemie-sharing 
legishitioii  tli;it  is  in  the  wings  and  what  wc  are  ti'ying  to  present 
liere  is  pnll  tliesc  ideas  together. 

('hMinnan  pDjaviNs,  I  know  it,  but  we  have  no  new  fnnds.  We  liave 
got  funds  just  to  rephu'c  every  other  program  in  tlie  so-called 
revenue-sharing  package. 

How  arc  we  going  to  protect  tlio  disadvantaged  before  we  au- 
tlioi-i/c  the  general  pi'ogram? 

^[r.  WKm?.  "What  wc  arc  trying  to  do  is  highlight  the  plight  of  tlic 
local  school  district  because  what  yon  are  saying  is  correct  aiul  the 
school  boards  are  concerned  about  that  and  it  is  vital  to  them. 

At  the  same  time  tliey  sec  levie .  turned  doAvn  by  the  voter^:  because 
of  tliese  other  programs  that  are  being  talked  about  or  pressures 
that  are  on  them  or  that  removal  or  tlireat  of  reduction  or  prospect 
of  removal  oi*  resources  through  credits  to  certain  segments  of  our 
society. 

The  TOilities  of  the  problem  are  that  the  school  boards  of  the 
country  have  to  operate  these  schools  and  want  to  meet  the  require- 
ments that  are  being  identified  by  society  and  by  the  Congress  to 
moQt  the  disadvantaged  problems  first  as  well  as  tha  other  needs  of 
all  of  our  students. 

Chairman  Pdhkixs.  How  am  I  going  to  say  to  my  school  boards, 
since  they  ha\en't  relaized  it  yet,  that  under  the  Presideni's  pro- 
])Osals  that  they  are  going  to  lose  more  than  50  percent  of  their  own 
funds  in  the  local  school  districts  that  need  it  most? 

How  arc  we  going  to  cope  with  tliis  situation  unless  we  put  a  floor 
in  the  legislation  to  protect  title  I  funds?  That  is  what  I  am  asking 
yon, 

^[r.  WKim.  ^Ti".  Chfiinnan,  I  think  while,  as  you  say,  yon  have 
been  in  favor  of  general  aid  and  our  association  luis  also,  I  think  the 
political  realities — 

Chairman  PEmvi>:s.  Thai  is  what  wc  Inn'e  to  talk  about,  the 
political  realities. 

Mr,  Wkbb.  As  avg  mo\'c  toward  that  ideal  that  I  am  painting,  we 
obviously  are  gong  to  ha^•e  to  make  some  guarantees  so  that  wc  will 
not  have  these  violent  disruptions  tluit  would  occur  if  you  simply 
changed  the  formula  ail  around  and  dropped  the  bottomT  out  of  oiie 
school  district  as  opi^osed  to  the  other. 

Probably  the  problem  is  that  situations  are  not  exactly  i)arallel 
in  every  district  of  every  State  or  between  States, 

Chairman  Pekkixs.  I  will  yield  to  Jfr.  Quie. 

!^Er.  QtJiE.  I  agree  with  the  Chairman  that  we  ought  to  fund  aid 
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foi*  disiulvaiitagcfl  before  wc  go  to  general  aid.  I  think  I  would  pick 
a  liirurc  higher  tlian  what  yon  said.  P>ut  I  don't  tliink  you  answei^ed 
the  (juostion  yet  as  to  whether  you  tliink  we  should  fund  title  I  at 
s:i  billion  before  we  go  to  general  aid? 

yir.  Wran.  Obviously,  the  money  is  needed.  What  I  hesitate  to  say 
is  to  say  that  wc  would  say  we  would  fund  there  and  stop  there. 

I  think  we  must  niukc  some  progress.  AVe  must  see  progress  in 
in()\  ing  toward  this  concept  of  general  aid.  AVc  must  find  some  way 
to  do  that. 

yh\  QuiK.  We  are  not  talking  about  stopping  there.  Before  we 
start  on  general  aid,  wc  at  least  iimd  the  $3  billion. 

Mr.  Wr.HB.  I  think  my  answer  to  that  question  is  yes,  we  need  to 
mov(i  in  that  direction  for  this  part  of  the  need  of  our  youngsters 
and  in  this  category. 

-Mr.  Qi'iK.  Vou  estimated  it.  would  take  about  $7  billion  to  fully 
fund  the  ])rograins  for  handiea])ped.  Shouldn't  we  fund  programs 
for  tiH»  handif'a])])(Hl  at  some  level  al.so  before  we  go  to  goiuu'al  aid? 

Mr.  Wkhh.  If  we  follow  that  to  its  logical  conelusion.  1  suppose, 
wt^  would.  I  f(jar,  be  iWght  hwck  whei'c  we  fear  are  going  to  be, 
and  that  is  having  a  total  compilation  of  categorical  i)i*oi,n*am3. 

y\r.  Ql:ii:.  Kveii  the  administration  in  its  eiTorts  to  get  rid  of  cate- 
gorical i)i-()gi'ams,  leaves  disadvantaged  as  oiu^.  eategoi^y  and  haiuli- 
capped  as  another  category  and  vocational  as  another  categoi^y. 

So  fai-  as  I  am  concerned,  if  we  eliminated  all  categories  and  gave 
it  to  general  aid,  the  ones  who  would  snll'er  most  would  be  handi- 
cap]>ed  and  the  secoiul  M'ould  be  disadvantaged  and  the  third  would 
l)e  VDcatiomil  education. 

For  that  reason  I  don't  want  to  remove  those  categories. 

Mr.  WKnr,.  Let  me  clai'ify  my  point.  We  don't  cithei*.  In  fact,  our 
position.  I  don't  have  the  exact  wording  in  fi'ont  of  me  now,  but  the 
position  of  our  association  has  been  foi'  scveiNil  years  in  stating  that 
we  wantcul  to  stay  v:itli  the  principle  of  moving  toward  general  aid 
ami  basically  in  "^principle  away  from  categorical  aid.  that  wc  did 
reco'i-nize  that  there  were  certain  nicogiiized  identifiable  groups  and 
nci  (is  v>f  society  that  must  be  protected. 

In  moving  toward  general  aid,  we  should  reserve  foi-  those  things 
and  those  areas  like  civil  rights  pi'oblems,  the  disadvantaged,  and  so 
forth.  'I'licre  should  be  provisions  made  within  the  concei)t  of  gen- 
eral aid  to  protect  those  needs  that  have  been  identified  by  public 
policw 

Mr.  ('hairmai\,  I  have  just  a  few  more  comments  to  make  l)ut  I 
would  like  to  speak  on  oiu^  of  the  most  important  pai'ts  of  this  which 
l.a^-  lo  do  VN-ith  the  ability  of  the  States  to  pay. 

Having  established  a'tai'get  ligni'e  of  $:^8  billion  in  new  funds,  we 
will  be  needed  to  pi'ovidc  a  quality  education  for  alK  the  question 
I'aised  is  whetlier  the  States  and  localities  have  the  sufficient  economic 
whei'c-with-all  to  pick  up  the  tab. 

Karlier  in  my  stateuumt  I'eferencc  was  made  to  thyi  conce])t  of  un- 
t;i])ped  tax  cap'acitv  and  as  wc  noted  the  so-called  ecoimmically  least 
KiViWvnt  dt^finitioii  of  this  term  is  that  amount  of  funds  which  the 
States  could  raise  if  they  tax  at  the  rate  of  the  highest  State  in  their 
respective  region. 
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The  tonu  is  iiu^st  strijigonily  ilofliu^d  wh  tluit  lunoiii^t  wliicli  tlioy 
f'duhi  rjiist^  ir  tlicv  Uw  \\i  ihv  nitt»  oL'  10.4-  percent  porsouul  income 
iliiit     t Ik'  rati'  oT  t  he  lii.^liest  Stat(^  in  the  NaHoii. 

Assiiinintj^  I  hat  eillu^r  eeoiujinie  delinition  of  untapped  tax  capacity 
is  rejilistic  Loth  in  terms  of  imitate  and  h)eal  polities  as  wnU  as  inter- 
state economic  compcitition  some  ^17  billion  to  J?;5r)  billion  wouUl  they 
or  rhetorically  he,  I'ai.sed. 

Hin^e  ('oni]uMinu^  <^ovcnnnen(iil  R(»r^  ic(i  co^ts  Inivo  ^Tudually  re- 
sulted in  a  n'diK'titin  ot'  the  i)ereMnaijje  of  total  State  and  local  tax 
coi lections  hein«j^  nst'<.l  Tor  tnlncjition.  ii  wonkl  he  <renerons  to  say  that 
the*,  current  jJi'iceata^e  oL'  .such  collections  bein^  nscul  for  education, 
tiiat  is.  40  percent,  could  be  drnwn  from  nmised  tax  capacity. 

Ill  upplyin<>:  that  perceiitaire  to  what  we  would  consiiiev  unyealis- 
ti<'ally  stnngent  tax  capacity,  State  and  Um"a\  sonives,  if  hard  pressed. 
I  shouhl  (Ml  a  national  Inisis  he  able  to  raise  onlv  between  ip7  and  $14 
billion  of  the  $.*)8  billion  iK^sMled. 

It'  it  can  be  accei)tetl  that  every  State  should  1)e  taxing  at  the  vato 
of  the  hi»j;'hest  State  in  the  XalioJi  on  tin;  li'rounds  that  it  is  also  tli© 
hi^lu^st  ])er  pupil  expeniliuire  J'att^  and  not  iiuii'case  its  prioi'ities  for 
those  othei*  service  proirijuns.  then  in  oi'der  for  all  govei'iunental 
sources  to  providi^.  l>i!lion  in  new  nuuiey,  the  Fedei-al  (lovevu- 
nient  wouKl  have  to  pick  u[)  at  least  'M)  perceJit  of  the  total  educa- 
tion cost. 

T'^nder  the  least  strin<rent  test,  that  is  if  States  raise  funds  at  effort 
level  of  the  liij^hcst  State  in  the  re<.i:ion,  the  Federal  share  wo\dd  be 
j)(M'ceni  of  toiaf  (vvpejulitiuvs  il  all  cdn^-ational  needs  .ai'O  to  he  met. 

lint  a  more  ivalistic  ai>praisal  of  nntaj^^ped  tax  cajiacity  and  tlie 
need  to  adviince  i>ro^ressiveness  of  the  national  structure  as  a  whole 
Sii<zirt^st  that  Federal  slnire  in  cihication  should  be  closer  to  40  percent. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairnum,  the  basic  thrust  of  my  remarks  today 
is  that  if  an  e(]ual  quality  educational  o|)p()rtnnity  which  redefines 
the  Nation's  current  W  ]>erc entile  level  is  to  l)e  achieved,  if  other 
si)ecial  prioi-ity  costs  are  to  be  nu^t  such  as  services  to  handicapped 
and  educationally  disadvantaired,  if  e\en  modest  property  tax  relief 
is  to  be  provide  and  if  inflation  is  to  he  accounted  for,  we  would  es- 
timate that  at  least  '^^IH  bill  ion  over  current  expenditures  would  be 

]\rr.  Chairman  to  the  extent  tliat  State  and  local  goveriunents 
eaimot  meet  these  costs,  the  Federal  Gover inn ent  nnist  st(^p  in.  In 
this  re<j:ard  we  believe  tluit  the  Federal  e<mtribution  rate  to  elemen- 
tary and  secojuJary  education  should  be  at  least  33  percent  or  §30 
bill  ion,  not  the  current  7  percent  level. 

Furthermore,  we  believe  tliat  the  complexities  of  the  i^roblems  of 
deliverinji;  nuMUiingfnl  educational  services  are  sncli  that  these  ncAv 
FediM-al  funds  should  he  in  the  form  of  geneial,  ratlun'  than  cate- 
goi'icah  aid. 

I  As  intrastate  ecpnilization  becomes  a  reality.  Federal  money  slionld 
be  simply  districted  on  a  fornnda-entitlement  basis  related'  to  each 
district's  sliarc  of  the  cost-related  children.  That  is,  once  the  need  for 
intrastate  eqnali/ation  is  accounted  for,  school  districts  wonld  count 
l)upils  under  a  fornnda  wdneh  extra  cost  weiglits  the  higlier  grade 
levclSj  the  cduentiojially  disadvantaged,  and  tliose  children  receiving 
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vocational  training,  in  otiuT  woi'ds,  in  a  inannoi'  similar  to  State  aid 
formula  vccomiuciidod  by  the  National  Edncation  Finance  ]*rojo,ct. 

If  $H8  billioji  in  new  odncation  fnFids  woi'c  forthcoming,  pnrticn- 
larly  AvitJi  tlie  Federal  general  aid  rolo  which  we  now  ni'go,  American 
education  would  enter  a  new  dimension.  Whether  this  is  the  price  of 
an  ideal  today  or  constitutional  right  tomoiTOw.  it  is  also  tlic  equal 
and  meaningful  quality  educational  opportunity  tliat  all  of  our  Na- 
tion's schoolchildren  deserve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wisli  to  thnnk  yon  nud  menibei's  of  the  committee 
for  this  opportunity  to  present  the  views  of  our  association. 

( 'Jrairman  Pkkkixs.  Let  me  thank  you  Dr.  Webb. 

1  eannot  refrain  from  stating  that  the  Nntional  S(;hool  l^oards 
Association  lias  come  a  long  way  since  yon  lind  nu  outstanding  jis- 
Jative  representative  around  here  in  Washington. 

I  renunuber  back  in  jnid-lf)50'S  we  werc^  tiying  to  g(vt  some  testi- 
mony JVojn  tljo  National  School  Hoards  Association  and  the}^  could 
not  uuike  up  theii*  minds  whether  they  would  support  a  general  aid 
bill  or  not. 

Mr.  WKiiiJ.  I  have  lived  through  that.^Mr.  Chairman. 

('luiirman  l^KiriCiNs.  And  having  Gus  around  here  has  been  most 
lu'lpfuJ  in  the  late  years.  Von  have  given  us  excellent  testimony. 

i  would  like  to  see  the  ich^a)  situalion  roll  around  tomoiTOw  but 
yon  know  v;e  ha\-e  a  givar  pj'oh)(^m  in  (his  Congress  trying  not  to 
slide  backwai'ds  and  we  are  goirig  to  do  the  best  we  can  not  only  to 
liold  but  to  go  forward. 

Vour  testimony  has  been  hel[)fnl. 

Mr.  WKJ'.ii.  We  3*ecognize  that  we  stated  the  ideal  and  we  felt  it 
]ieed(>d  to  ))e  .stated.  Vre  niv  also  realistic  and  we  stand  to  help  in 
evi'ry  \v:iy  we  caji. 

MV.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  move  to  another  dimension  of  our 
presentation. 

Mr.  QuiK.  ]5cl'0!'e  you  do  that.  T  want  to  have  an  understanding 
on  one  set  of  (igur<'s  y<ui  have  iuu'e.  On  page  10  you  say  if  the  Fed- 
ei'al  Covermneiit  slionld  go  to      jxu'cent*  that  would  be  $30  billion. 

Ai'e  you  saying  tluit  it  will  take  .^':38  I)i]]ion  .additional  monej^?  We 
are  s])e.nding  tocUiy  $r)-2  billion  on  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion froui  all  sources,  ii  we  spoul  a  lotal  of  $90  billion,  one-tliird 
M-o(d(t  i)e       billion?  Is  that  the  M-ay  ym  come  to  those  ligures? 

Mr.  STKiN'uiruKu.  ^Vs. 

Mr.  Qun:.  'lo  get  Ihe  tolal  ainount  of  money  wo  are  spending  for 
set'Oiuhu'y  and  elemeiitaiw  education,  I  want  to  know  how  fast  this 
has  been  increasing.  1  recall  that  there  has  been  some  dramatic  in- 
creases in  expenditures  for  education  in  recent  years. 

j)o  you  know  how  far  back  it  was  that  Ave  spent  half  as  much? 

It  has  increased  something  like  seven  times  since  I  came  to  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  STKiNHiLiiKr.  The  shift  in  terms  of  increase  lias  been  at  the 
State  and  local  level. 

IMr.  Wkbb.  The  figm-cs  for  the  last  2  or  3  years  have  been  above 
$iO  billion. 

Mr.  QuiK.  It  was  not  very  long  ago  that  it  was  less  than  $30  bil- 
lion that  was  spent  on  education. 
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]M'r.  AVKnii.  I  tliiiilv  uheii  we  put  llicso  ilgures  togetlicr  wc  slioiild 
doublocJieck  tJiat. 

-Mr.  Cliaii'rnun.  T  would  like  now  to  on  tlu^  tluvo  Idcal  sclioo! 
board  uuiuikus  who  are  lierc  with  us  to  give  tlie  connuittcc!  u  i^ioturc 
of  tlio.  situation  as  tlicy  find  it  in  tlieir  local  school  district. 

I  am  going  to  call  oil  Mrs.  ( -arolyn  Ilutto.  a  nu'inbiM-  of  tho  Louis- 
ville boar<l,  aiul  innncdinfcly  following  that  Mr.  Mwiill  Goo  from  tlic 
l*ocatollo,  Tdalio,  Scliool  Board,  and  Mr.  Arnold  Wallace,  Penusau- 
kon  Township,  N.^r. 

Chairiaan  Pi:RKrxs.  Each  one  of  those  members  hare  represcnfji- 
tivps  here. 

Mr.  Quiii.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  bonie  iigures  to  put  in  the  record 
at  tJiis  time. 

In  1970-71  it  was  $49.S  billion.  In  1960~G1  it  was  $19.4  billion. 
These  are  figures  from  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Echication,  and 
Welfare.  So  you  see  in  that  10  years  a  dramatic  increases  has  taken 
place.  I  wanted  to  Imve  those  in  context  when  I  come  to  the  question- 
ing about  the  figures. 

Chainna'^  PkiuvIns.  ;Mr.  Mazzoli. 

]Mr.  Mazx^oli.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  Avelcome  Dr.  1^  ebb  and  Gus  and  thank  you  for 
your  testimony.  I  have  the  honor  of  introduchig  to  the  committee  as 
well  as  to  the  group  today  Mir>.  Hntto,  Avho  is  on  the  Louisville 
School  Board. 

Of  course,  I  ha\'c  the  pleasure  of  representing  tlie  city  of  Louis- 
ville iji  Congress. 

jilrs.  I-Iutto  is  a  newly  appointed  member  of  the  school  board  but 
she  has  had  a  long  and  distinguished  career  in  education  working  on 
the  neighborJiood  level. 

I  have  had  a  chance,  while  we  vv^ere  listening  to  Dr.  Webb,  to 
glance  o\-er  her  statenient.  It  is  well  done.  It  indicates  clearly  in  my 
opinion  the  situation  of  Louisville,  which  is  perhaps  typical  of  the 
major  school  districts  of  the  country,  those  which  have^irban  prob- 
lems and  its  i^anoply  of  dimen.sion.  So  I  would  like  to  welcome  Mi's. 
Hutto  and  to  conunend  her  statement  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mrs.  Hi; no.  I  really  did  not  think  my  lumds  would  be  sliakiiig 
becauHc  I  haA^e  stood  in  front  of  a  lot  of  tougher  groups  than  tliis 
in  teaching  iu  the  inner  city,  but  I  don't  suppose  I  have  stood  in  front 
of  a  more  awesome  group  and  therefore  I  guess  I  am  nervous. 

I  thought  prior  to  giving  my  statement  you  might  like  a  little 
biograj^hical  sketch  of  me  in  terms  of  Avhat  I  represent  and  my 
validity  as  a  spokesman  for  the  School  Board  of  Louisville. 

I  am  a  graduate  of  the  Louisville  public  school  system.  I  have  two 
children  in  school  there  2\o\y  in  the  seventh  and  ninth  grtides.  I  Jiave 
another  one  to  enter  next  year  in  kindergarten. 

We  are  committed  to  the  public  school  system  of  Louisville.  I  have 
8  years  of  teachiiig  experience,  the  most  recent  of  which  is  in  the 
i]iuer  city  of  Louisville  in  the  spring  of  last  year. 

I  feel  that  I  represent  the  attitude  of  a  segment  of  Louisville 
citiiicns  that  deeply  care  not  only  about  adequate  education  but  about 
quality  education  for  all  of  our  children. 
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Til  addition,  wc  care  intensc^ly  about  the  future  of  o\ir  cities  aiul 
tlieir  quality  of  life.  Wc  feel  that  tins  future  depends  in  lar^e  meas- 
ure upon  the  eiYectiveuess  of  our  school  systems.  Tliei^efore.  1  am  de- 
li<.dited  to  have  the  oppoi'tuuity  to  appear  hefore  tliis  committee.  I 
come  to  you  representing  one  of  America's  urban  school  disti^icts, 
Louisville,  wliich  shai'es  most  of  the  severe  educational  and  social 
problems  of  our  Nation's  core  cAty  areas. 

Louisville  has  undergoi^e  dramatic  changes  in  the  past  few  years. 
The  natiomil  pattern  of  middle  chu^s  white  exodus  is  clearly  evident. 
Louisville  is  surrounded  by  school  systems  which  ai'e  principally 
middle  class  in  their  makeup,  over  1)5  pei'cent  white  and  with  greater 
financial  resources, 

Tn  contrast,  tiie  Louisville  City  srhool  system  with  some  40.000 
children  lias  the  majority  of  black  student  population,  a  Federal 
poverty  index  of  over  40  percent,  a  ])nst  liistory  of  decline  in  pupil 
acliievementj  where  over  7  percent  of  all  of  the  pupis  are  at  least  2 
years  below  the  national  norm  in  achievement  level  in  basic  skills. 

'I'he  problems  of  student  violence,  vandalism,  dropouts,  low  at- 
tendance, and  connnunity  alienation  from  schools  have  increasingly 
plagued  the  Louisville  School  Disti-ict. 

Ju.st  a  few  yeai's  ago  this  bleak  picture  seemed  to  )  ave  no  prospect 
of  improvement  and  indeed  the  cond)ination  of  social  nnd  economic 
forces  which  have  ci'cated  these  conditions  still  seem  to  be  taking  its 
tole  in  Louisville. 

However,  the  Federal  Goveniment'S  passage  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  and  other  p]'on;rams  of  Federal  assist- 
ance to  education  in  the  sixties  begnn  to  create  a  new  pool  of  re- 
sources and  hope  to  combat  the  school  problems  of  American  cities, 
including  Louisville. 

My  presence  here  today  is  to  make  two  points. 

First,  that  in  Louisville  the  ciHiative  nsed  of  categorical  Federal 
funds  has  really  begun  to  make  a  difference  in  many  ways. 

I  will  attempt  shortly  to  point  out  some  of  the.se  differences. 

Secondly,  I  am  hei^e  to  state  that  the  present  pi'ospects  of  i*adical 
change  and  perhaps  curtailment  of  these  funds  can  create  a  dis- 
astroiis  reversal  in  cur  city's  ability  to  adecpiately  face  up  to  its  chal- 
lenging problems. 

There  has  been  much  talk  nationally  about  the  failure  of  educn- 
tional  reform  efforts  promoted  by  Federal  education  legislation  of 
the  Sixties.  I  cannot  speak  for  the  total  national  pictnre,  but  in 
Louisville  we  can  strongly  disagree  about  those  conclusions. 

Any  attempts  to  turn  abont  viciovts  negative  impact  of  innercity 
school  decay  i^  bound  to  be  difficidt  and  time  consmning. 

To  attack  the  root  causes  of  defining  educational  conditions  result- 
ing fi'om  massive  poverty  and  rncial  isolation  is  a  profoundly  com- 
plex undei'taking  and  a  terribly  discouraging  one. 

Some  of  the  .strategies  that  have  been  utilized  have  been  found  to 
be  ineffective  and  we  have  admitted  this  locally. 

Just  like  the  scientist  in  the  laboratory,  unsuccessful  experimen- 
tations ineviably  precede  the  learning  which  fijially  does  result  in 
success.  This  has  been  true  in  Louisville. 

But  as  of  March  1973  right  now,  it  can  be  vertified  both  by  hard 
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statistical  data  as  well  as  by  coaiiannity  opinion  tliat  education  in 
our  city  is  on  tlie  upswing.  There  is  absolutely  no  question  that  this 
has  been  directly  due  to  the  input  of  Federal  resources  and  the 
creative  use  of  these  resources  by  school  district, 

I  know  that  you  know  these  programs  and  how  they  have  been 
used  but  for  the  record  I  would  like  to  ehibonite  briefly  on  some  of 
tliem  that  we  have  found  most  ell'ective. 

Specilically,  first,  the  Elementar}^  and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
This  has  made  compensatory  education  in  the  Louisville  district  a 
reality.  The  title  I  project  in  Louisville  places  grout  emphasis  on 
reading  in  primary  grades.  This  added  emphasis  is  considered  abso- 
lutely essential  in  our  ell'orts  to  combat  underuchievement  in  the  city. 

I  will  be  glad  to  answer  questions  at  any  time  for  indepth  or 
whatever  you  want,  if  I  can. 

jMr.  QuiK.  I  have  one  question. 

Are  you  using  your  title  I  money  for  physical  education?  The 
amount  spent  for  physical  education  is  what  astounded  me  when  I 
was  in  Kentucky, 

Perhaps  now  you  have  quit  using  it  for  that  purpose. 

Mrs.  llmTO.  ilr,  Quie,  1  could  not  answer  that  specifically.  In  the 
past  3  years  I  have  really  tried  to  undei'stand  the  workings  of  the 
Louisville  Public  School  System.  I  have  spent  a  lot  of  hours  with 
staff  meinbers,  and  knowing  the  amount  of  Federal  funds  we  have 
and  knowing  what  is  Ijeing  expended  in  reading  programs  and  other 
programs,  I  would  say  this  would  be  expended  only  as  it  involves 
the  total  child  school  experience. 

I  would  not  think  it  had  any  kind  of  a  large  priority.  Have  I 
answered  your  question? 

Mr,  QriK.  AVliat  1  referred  to,  of  course,  was  in  the  state.  Spending 
title  I  money  for  physical  education  may  not  Inive  occurred  in 
Louisville. 

Mr.s.  Ilr'rro.  No, 

Chairman  Pkimcixs.  What  would  hapiKmd  if  you  lost  a  third  of 
youi'  title  I  funds  in  Louisville  under  the  present lipproin*iutions? 

Mrs,  lltn'TO.  Louisville  at  this  momeut  has  a  scliool  i)o]ndation 
which  is  ^.0  peivcnt  black  and  40  p(u-cent  poor,  ^^e  inive  in  tlie  eitv 
still  fringe  middle  iunjnui  jjcopl'.'.  Tho.se  frhige  middle  income  people 
feel  that  our  school  system  is  mediocre  at  best  becau.se  of  our  local 
rcN'enues  which  niv.  inadequate. 

If  we  lost  a  third  of  our  Federal  funding,  I  would  sav  we  would 
be  in  eiesjxM-ate  circiuiistances  in  terms  of  the  dimentioning  of  hope 
really  for  tlie  low  income  ])eople, 

I  have  sat  in  on  title  I  Advisory  Connnittoe  meetings.  I  have  been 
to  their  board  nu^etings.  I  have  been  as  school  board  member.  We 
take  our  meetings  to  tlie  local  schools  and  in  one  of  our  areas  where 
under  title  VIII  we  have  a  dropout  progrnui  to  combat  dropouts, 
in  all  of  these  places  I  have  heard  the  parents  of  these  disadvantaged 
children  saying,  if  we  are  not  funded  again,  can  you  pick  up  tliese 
tabs  and  continue  these  programs  ^ 

And  you  sense  in  these  meetings  this  feeling  of  people  just  sort  of 
drawing  lines  and  our  superintendent,  Kewman  AValker,  has  said  no, 
we  cannot.  We  cannot  pick  this  up. 
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Cliairmfiu  Prkktns,  I  would  like  to  see  ns  obtain  uiitlioriziiig  lepis- 
Ifition  like  I  have  introdnml  pi'ovicling  for  genenil  aid  but  at  the 
same  thne  giviiig  first  priority  to  tlie  disadvantaged.  In  my  jndg- 
ment  if  we  imU  tlie  rug  out  from  under  tlie  disadvantaged  and 
scatter  the  limited  amount  of  funds  that  we  will  obtain  this  year 
from  the  appropriations,  what  would  be  the  ellect  on  your  dls- 
ad^^antaged  youHi  in  Louisville?  And  if  we  fail  to  continue  to  sup- 
poit  those  gaiii:-.  would  we  be  doing  the  wrong  thing  or  the  right 
thing? 

Mrs.  HuiTo.  I  personally  feel  that  it  would  be  money  down  a 
rathole.  Tlie  money  tliut  we  have  already  spent  would  be  totally  lost 
in  value  because  we  luive  just  begun  to  make  a  start  really.  We  ha\'e 
just  begun.  Our  test  scores  are  just  going  up. 

Chairman  Prjovixs.  You  feel  tliat  we  shonld  continue  with  the 
start  tiiat  wo  have  begun  to  make  before  we  go  to  general  aid  ? 

Mrs.  HtriTo.  Absohitely  because  really  it  is  just  a  start  at  this 
point. 

Chairnuni  Pkukins.  Jlr.  Mazzoli^  do  you  luive  any  questions? 

jMr.  M.VZZOLL  Not  at  this  mojnent,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mrs.  Hurro.  Under  tlie  Education  Act,  I  would  mention  library 
resources  under  title  IT  and  the  special  education  efforts  under  title 
VI,  wliich  are  not  enough,  as  well  as  the  dropout  prevention  pix)gram 
under  title  VII  which  I  mentioned. 

And  these  arc  contributing  to  our  concerted  efforts. 

Sef'ru\dly.  the  Ed\i»'ution  I  rofessioi^s  l)evplMpmeT)t  Act.  This  .act  has 
provided  resources  which  has  been  of  immeasurable  benefit  in  train- 
ing of  our  staff  and  we  have  moved  rapidly  tow^ard  integrated  staff, 
both  in  tlic  schools  and  at  the  central  office. 

The  career  opportunities  program  i]i  particular  has  provided  wovlv 
in  career  opportunities  in  the  Lonisville  District  for  nrany  residents 
of  the  so-called  target  areas. 

This  is  psycliolo<2^ically  very  important  in  terms  of  learning  that 
takes  place  for  their  children.  It  W'ould  be  diflicult  to  o\-er  estimate 
the  importance  of  other  EPDA  programs  such  as  Teacher  Corps  and 
Urban  Rural  School  Development  program. 

Three,  the  Vocational  Educational  Act.  And  this  is  perhaps  the 
tiling  that  Mr.  Quie  is  interested  in  and  is  dramatically  presented  in 
Kentucky.  The  Vocational  Educational  Act  has  enabled  the  district 
working  closely  with  the  Kentucky  ]3ureau  of  Vocational  Education 
to  increase  tlic  number  of  vocational  educational  units  or  classes  in 
the  district  from  20  to  140  over  the  past  8  years,  and  incidentaly, 
wc  have  been  advised  ti\at  our  State  Dei^artment  of  Education  can- 
not pick  up  this. 

Four,  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  title  III  has  made 
it  possible  for  our  district  to  move  closer  to  the  ixicommended  basic 
equipment  standards  in  vital  curricula  area. 

I  could  really  editoriali:ie  on  all  of  these  things  and  I  am  restrain- 
ing myself  from  doing  so. 

Five,  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  This  act  has  provided  suj)- 
port  for  Ileadstart,  Follow-Through  and  Keighborhood  Youth  Corps 
programs  which  has  allowed  the  school  system  to  make  important 
progmss  in  the  area  of  urban  childhood  education  and  has  provided 
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funds  to  omploy  many  pjironts  and  young  people  avIio  live  in'  areas 
with  u  liiiili  incidence  of  poverty. 

You  all  know  this,  you  have  heard  it  repeatedly,  but  I  think  it 
beni*s  sayiuir  airain, 

^ly  4-yeai'  old  goes  to  school  and  will  to  school  with  more  ad- 
vantage, she  has  now  more  than  many  of  these  childi'on  will  ever 
have,  and  the  impact  of  Headstart,  Follow-Through  and  more  im- 
])ortaiitly  the  ho])e  that  the  para]n'ofessional  service,  the  inschool 
work  that  is  given  to  the  parenis  wlio  reinforce  all  of  this  at  home, 
is  of  invaluable  good  in  terms  of  reenforcing  education  Jit  the  most 
imj^ortaut  level,  which  is  the  preschool  and  ]nvimary  level. 

Six.  The  omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Street  Act  of  10G8. 
'i'iiis  a»'i  has  uiarle  it  )^(>s-;ble  for  our  district  to  begin  afternoon  and 
evening  conmumity  school  programs  as  well  as  alternative  programs 
Avliich  are  really  interesting  and  encouraging  and  which  are  pro* 
vidlng  school  activities  for  many  students  wlio  would  otherwise  be 
institutional  i/ed. 

Xow,  let  me  go  back  for  just  a  moment  to  the  time  when  our  jn^ob- 
lems  had  reached  .staggering  proportions  and  were  quite  visible  and 
intense  and  seemed  retilly  to  be  insoluble. 

In  1070,  Louisville,  of  all  school  districts  in  the  State,  had  the 
greatest  number  of  low  income  stnclents,  ^31  percent  with  an  income 
of  $2.00/)  a  yeai*  or  less. 

It  had  the  highest  number  of  undernchievers.  Seventy-one  percent 
of  our  ]:)upils  were  below  the  national  average.  Tlie  most  number  of 
pu]>ils  drop]uiig  out  of  school  approximately  2,000  yearly  which  is 
the.  second  highest  rate  nationally  among  cities. 

Tlie  most  delinquency  referrals.  A])proxiniately  5,000.  TJie  most 
delinquency  apprehensions,  over  600.  A  very  low  attendance  factor, 
a  very  large  pro]:)ortion  of  local  school  suspensions  and  a  rajndly 
declining  record  at  all  gi*ado  level  in  the  system. 

All  of  these  factors  presentc^d  us  with  a  dismal  future  for  our  city. 

Today  it  can  be  stated  with  a  degree  of  ]n*i(le  and  some  hope  tliat 
the  dismal  future  of  Louisville  Public  School  System  has  not 
nuiterialized. 

Federal  resources  combined  with  competent  concei'nod  human  re- 
.sonrce.s  have  interrezied  .successfully  to  make  significant  alteratiojis 
in  the  future  of  Louisville. 

For  example,  I  would  like  to  submit  tlie  following  information 
and  all  of  our  achievenuuit  is  verilied.  I  have  this  enormous  book  of 
verification  plus  a  lengthy  pamphlet  on  bur  Federal  programs. 

For  the  record  I  submit  the  following  information  to  show  sig- 
nificant impi'ovement  in  Louis\*ille. 

One,  attendance  has  increased  significantly.  Two,  the  dropout  rate 
at  junior  high  level,  which  you  know  is  the  most  critical  level,  has 
decreased  by  52.2  percent.  Three,  the  delinquency  referrals  were  re- 
fused by  39.7  percent  at  high  school  level  and  ;iO  percent  at  junior 
high  school  and  elementary  level. 

Four,  achievement  has  improved  siguificantlj-.  All  grades  acliieved 
over  the  prediction  in  the  areas  of  mathematics  and  grades  1,  2,  3, 
and  7  achieved  over  predictions  in  reading. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  these  examples  are  not  isolated  but 
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permeate  jtlie  entire  Louisville  school  syslem.  Supporting  documenta- 
tion of  these  i*csults  is  readily  a  vji liable. 

For  the  past  e]  years  the  Louisville  Pu1)lic  Scliools  Department  of 
TJesearcli  and  Evaluation  has  provided  U.S.  Ofiice  of  Education, 
Office  of  Management  and  Bndjvet  and  Congressman  Perkins  and 
Congressman  Quie  with  tlie  data  from  our  scliool  districts. 

I  really  tliink  we  are  accountable  with  the  use  of  our  Federal 
fluids. 

In  addition,  and  this  is  really  of  great  significance  although  it  is 
not  so  easily  measured,  great  strides  liave  been  made  in  developing 
initiative  and  self-reliance  on  th{\  part  of  the  community. 

It  is  no  longer  the  case  that  the  sophisticated  middle  class  has  only 
the  say  about  schools. 

We  now  have  BO  local  soliool  boards  AN-hlch  have  been  established 
which  provide  parents  in  the  community  with  a  meaiis  of  sharing  in 
the  decisionmaking  process  where  their  schools  are  involved. 

Volunteer  and  para]:)rofessionals  who  work  in  the  schools  have 
been  given  training  that  not  only  enhances  their  efficiency  in  the 
school  setting  but  carries  over  in  their  role  as  parents  and  community 
membei's. 

It  is  important  and  additionally  onlightenhig  to  point  out  that 
these  significant  educational  improvements  have  occurred  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that:  A,  tlie  poverty  index  has  increased  to  42  percent; 
B,  the  total  number  of  unemployed  in  Louisville  is  still  the  highest 
in  the  State;  and  C,  Louisville  still  has  the  greatest  level  of  racial 
and  economic  isolation  in  the  State, 

I  would  like  to  call  the  committee's  atr*^ention  to  a  problem  created 
for  city  schools  by  public  housing  developments.  In  Louisville,  10 
percent  of  our  pnj^l  population  resides  in  public  housing  and  the 
school  district  receives  in  lieu  of  tax  payments  for  these  children 
less  than  $5  a  child. 

We  strongly  recommend  the  funding  of  category  C  public  housing 
pupils  in  tlie  Federal  impact  Jaw. 

I  would  be  an  unworthy  advocate  if  I  spoke  only  to  Louisville, 

In  closing  my  plea  is  of  course  on  behalf  of  Louisville  but  it  is 
also  for  all  of  the  urban  inuercity  school  districts. 

It  would  be  tragic  beyond  description  to  allow  the  elimination  or 
the  reduction  of  types  of  Fedeml  funding  that  have  been  so  helpful 
to  us.  Without  a  continuation  of  this  kind  of  Federal  funding,  the 
hopeful  beginnings  now  being  made  to  stem  the  decay  of  big  city 
schools  will  be  halted  in  a  wave  of  frustration  and  despair. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  for  an  excellent  statement. 

Mr.  Mazzoli? 

^  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  your  yielding.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  Mrs.  Ilntto  on  a  fine  presentation  of  the  situation 
we  have  in  Louisville.  I  think  she  has  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  and  to  the  Congress  today  the  need  for  contiuTiance  of 
these  programs  because,  as  she  has  indicated,  the  programs  have  just 
begun  and  we  have  just  now  seen  tlie  fruits  of  the  many  years  of 
labor. 

I  have  no  particular  questions  and  I  want  to  again  thank  her  for 
taking  the  time  to  join  us  and  to  also  make  reference  to  the  hearings 
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\vbicl\  Ave  ])oliovc  wo.  \vill  ]\{\vo  in  LonisvillG  toward  the  oikT  of  tlie 
niontli  ;\t  which  time  we  arc  going  into  tl\e  situation  in  per]\a.ps  more 
dotnih 
Ti\a?ik  yon. 

( -hairnian  PKmaxs.  ^Iv.  Qnio,  any  questions? 

Afr.  Qt'iK.  T  will  wait  until  all  of  the  hoard  mcmhors  liavc  testified. 

Chairman  Pkkkins.  ^fr,  Hawkins. 

^fr.  Hawkins.  I  will  defer  my  questions. 

Mr.  Wkuu.  Thii  next  witness' is  IMr,  Merrill  Gee,  Poca telle,  Idaho. 
Cl\airjnnn  Pki:kixs.  ^[r.  Hansen? 

iVfr.  Haxsex.  Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  don't  serve  on  the  sub- 
coininiitee,  I  do  serve  on  the  full  eonnnittee.  It  is  my  distinct  pleasure 
to  welcon^e  on  behalf  of  the  committee  ^Merrill  Gee  from  Pocatello, 
Idaho,  whirl)  scliool  district  is  located  in  the  district  that  I  represent 
in  the  Conixress. 

I  nuixht  say  IVfr.  Gee  has  been  a  long  time  personal  friend.  We  have 
been  fellow  ]>ractictionei*s  of  the  Bar  over  the  years. 

Mr,  Gee  is  also  emerging  over  the  last  2  years  as  a  recognized 
leader  in  education,  not  only  in  Idaho,  but  obviousl}^  from  his  aj')- 
pearauce  here,  his  leadei-ship  is  well  known  throughout  the  country. 
It  is  a  ]>articular  pleasure  to  have  someone  here  who  can  confirm 
many  of  the  things  I  have  been  telling  the  committee  over  the  last 
several  years  a])o\it  the  problems  of  seliool  districts  in  some  of  the 
more  rural  ]>aits  of  the  country  and  as  I  note  from  the  testimony 
tliat  he  will  present  about  prolilems  that  are  faced  by  States  where 
most  of  the  land  is  owned  by  the  Federal  Government 

We  have  probably  the  most  beautiful  and  most  scenic  State  in  the 
Union  and  all  of  the  people  remind  us  continuously  that  these  are 
assets  that  are  owned  by  all  of  the  people  of  the  country  and  that  is 
true. 

Our  beautiful  mountains  and  streams  and  forest  belong  to  all  of 
the  people.  They  are  on  Federal  land.  Wc  are  glad  to  share  the 
beauty  of  those  resources  with  others  but  when  it  comes  to  paying 
the  bill  for  opei-ating  the  schools,  then  this  very  large  Federal  owner- 
ship creates  some  extreme  i^i'oblems  of  having  a  resource  base,  a  tax 
base  to  operate  the  schools. 

I  ain  pleased  to  have  "Mr,  Gee  here  to  confirm  what  I  have  told  the 
committee  ajid  also  to  point  out  that  this  is  not  peculiar  to  Idaho^ 
but  to  i)oint  out  the  j^roblem  we  are  going  to  face  increasingly  .as 
we  move  toward  what  many  of  us  hope  is  the  inland  Federal  iiJian- 
cial  support  of  education  and  the  growing  problem  that  will  be 
imposed  on  school  districts  because  of  the  inability  to  plan  intel- 
ligently in  advance. 

As  the  percentage  of  Federal  support  grows,  the  problems  of 
using  the  dollars  efficiently  are  going  to  grow  likewise, 

I  api)reciate  your  giving  mc  a  chance  to  make  that  speech.  We  are 
delighted  to  have  you  here. 

Mr.  Gee,  Mr.  Chaimian  and  members  of  the  committee.  Congress- 
man Hansen  has  eloquently  stated  the  summary  of  most  things  about 
which  I  was  going  to  speak  this  morning, 

I  am  an  li-year  soi>homore  on  our  school  board  which,  despite  its 
rural  characteristic,  is  the  second  largest  of  the  State  with  11,500 
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stndoiits,  with  hiehosf  tax  rate  prnel  Ically  m  our  State,  the  lowest 
])cr  pii|)il  assessed  valmition,  and  some  of  the  crreatest  proWenis,  one 
of  Avliicli  leads  iir?  to  cnll  on  hehalf  of  our  public  land  States  for 
Jielp  on  impact  aid  and  for  aid  to  odnfatioT}. 

As  Con<Trr?sinan  Hansen  has  stated.  Unele  Sam  is  the  larpfest 
landholder,  the  irroatest  tax  collector,  aiid  the  most  parsimonions  tax 
remitter  so  far  as  schools  are  concerned. 

We  arc  ^rrateful  that  the  Consrress  has  seen  fit  to  set  aside  vast 
areas  of  onr  State  for  wilderness  and  ]>rinintive  areas,  but  we  did 
not  care  to  have  schools  whieh  mntched  that  label. 

Yet,  if  the  Federal  aid  to  education  is  withdrawn  ns  is  now  l)amie(l 
particularly  with  respect  to  impact  aid  and  the  withdrawal  of  siir- 
niflcant  aid  to  disaclranta<iod,  onr  schools  will  drop  aofain  to  a 
wilderness  and  a  primative  level  and  this  certainly  is  not  to  be 
desired. 

We  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  public  land 
States  at  lenst,  -^74  money  does  not  put  frostinp:  on  tiny  cake.  It 
merely  provides  a  small  1>it  of  leaven  in  an  inadequate  I)atch  of  son r 
donirh. 

For  exam]ile,  in  our  State,  the  Federal  Government  owns  G6  per- 
cent of  the  land,  76  percent  in  onr  own  particular  district,  and  Oo 
percent  'a  a  neii^hboring  district. 

We  have  more  Federal  land  hi  Idaho  than  exists  in  o5  of  onr  sister 
States  combined.  And  if  that  hand  paid  taxes  anywhere  near  ap- 
proximating that  which  is  assessed  on  privately  owned  property 
ev(M!  at  a  rate  of  a  quarter  of  that  assessed  a^rainst  privately  owned 
property,  we  could  ha^^e  Christmas  9  months  of  tlie  year. 

But  we  won't  do  it  that  way.  We  would  jmt  it  in  a  quality  educa- 
tion for  an  informed  and  enlightened  citixenry. 

From  this  70  percent  of  federally  owned  land  in  onr  district,  we 
7*eceivc  in  dii-ecfc  remunei^ation  tlie  handsome  snm  of  $054  a  year  in 
forest  funds  and  that  has  recently  gone  np  from  $0:10. 

However  from  874  funds  we  receive  $207,000  which  seems  hi- 
consciquential  to  a  committee  that  is  accustomed  to  dealing  in  billions, 
but  to  ns  it  means  25  teachers  hi  an  alr^eady  ovei^crowded  classroom 
situation. 

Then  we  have  tlie  problem  of  the  uncertainty,  the  fact  tliat  we  are 
required  to  contract  with  our  teachcT's  before  March  1  of  each  3'ear 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

And  so  last  year  we  did  that.  AVe  held  our  budget  liearings  eai'ly. 
We  taxed  the  maxhnum  that  the  State  would  allow.  Then  we  went 
to  our  people  twice  in  special  o\'erride  elections  and  got  from  tlieni 
all  that  we  could  and  when  we  added  it  all  up  with  the  States  share, 
we  had  approximatelv  $430  per  pupil  for  the  operation  of  our 
scliools  which  is  considerably  below  the  average  figures  that  Dr. 
Webb  has  already  quoted  to  you. 

That  despite  the  fact  that  Idalio  has  the  Iiighcst  personal  income 
tax  rate  of  any  of  its  neighboring  States  and  the  property  taxes  are 
roughly  equivalent  altliougli  not  nearly  so  oppressive  as  in  some  of 
our  States. 

Tlieu  in  addition  to  that,  we  wei*e  led  to  believe  from  past  ex- 
perience that  we  could  count  on  874  moneys.  We  did  count  on  it.  We 
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conti'acted  under  tliat  assiiiiiption,  \\q  thought  we  desen'cd  it,  and 
now  we  are  in  a  pickle. 

Two-thu'ds  of  the  year  is  gone.  It  is  uncertain  as  to  wliether  or 
Iiow  much  money  we  are  going  to  get.  In  a  neigliboring  district  the 
superintendent  has  informed  us  tluit  he  has  aheady  been  forced  to 
lay  oil  persons  who  were  not  certificated  and  liad  to  give  notice  tluit 
he  was  unable  to  give  contract  rejiewals  to  apj^roximately  20  peiccnt 
of  his  experienced  staff  who  don't  liapj^cn  to  haye  tenure  but  who 
have  had  valuable  experience  iu  tlie  district,  not  long  enough  to 
achieve  tenure,  however. 

Unless  874  finids  and  the  other  funds  are  fully  restored  as  was 
originally  approi)riated  by  the  Congicss  in  the  bill  tliat  was  vetoed, 
many  other  districts  arc  gohig  to  have  to  either  violate  teaclier  con- 
tracts 01'  einployee  contracts  or  violate  our  State  attendance  law,  and 
under  our  State  law  that  auloniatically  requires  a  cutoff  of  State 
funds. 

So  the  crisis  has  deepened  for  us  hi  that  respect  out  om*  wa3'.  Our 
legislature  had  sui^reme  faith  in  this  committee  and  in  Congress. 
They  passed  a  resolution,  a  memorial  addressed  to  the  Congress,  to 
IIP]W  and  President  of  the  United  States  asking  for  this  funding, 
and  then  they  pi*omptly  proceeded  to  pass  on  to  other  matters. 

I  thhik  they  adjourned  yesterday  with  nothing  more  than  a  good 
will,  do  well  wish  for  the  impcriled  district. 

Absolutely  no  provision  was  made  for  the  lack  of  Federal  funds. 
The^^  arc  still  hoping  that  they  will  come  forth. 

Some  wag  has  remarked  that  he  hoped  the  fact  that  we  did  not 
include  Dr,  Kissinger  oji  the  petition  won't  mean  that  M'e  wojrt  be 
favorably  received. 

Well,  revenue  sharing  is  not  an  answer  at  least  at  tlie  present  time 
because  in  our  district,  as  in  many  others,  school  boards  are  not 
members  of  local  government. 

Local  governments  have  already  committed  and  spent  their  funds. 
The  State  has  promj^ted  the  funds  imder  assumption  that  874  and 
other  Federal  aid  programs  would  be  fmided  again. 

So  there  is  nothing  to  be  had  there. 

However,  next  year  the  legislature  has  directed  that  a  certain 
proportion  of  State  revenue  sharing  go  into  a  State  foundation 
formula. 

The  real  problem  with  that  is  that  foundation  formula  has  such 
longstanding,  gross  inequities  built  into  it  that  we  ai-e  fighting  it  out 
in  the  courts  right  now.  It  takes  very  little  or  nc  account  whatsoever- 
of  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged,  of  the  deprived,  of  the  impact 
students,  so  that  we  really  do  not  liave  equity,  and  we  do  not  have 
equal  protection  of  the  law. 

So  that  is  not  an  answer.  We  are  aware  of  tlie  fact  that  there  has 
been  criticism  against  the  874  and  we  have  been  warned  that  not  all 
of  the  A  category  students  will  be  funded  and  in  our  State  that 
totals  3,000  students  out  of  17,000  impact  students. 

It  means  that  we  would  lose  $2.8  million  out  of  a  total  of  $3.0- 
million  which  would  leave  us  about  $800,000  for  3,000  impact 
students. 

We  are  likeviise  hopeful  that  because  there  liappens  to  be  a  situa- 
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tion  in  Prince  George's  County  or  Montgomerj^  County,  that  tl)ixt  is 
not  considered  typical  in  any  sense  of  tl)e  word  for  tlie  area  in  wliich 
we  live  and  we* hope  that  Congress  and  tliis  group  will  not  be  like 
we  have  described  some  of  the  old  tribes,  that  whenever  a  mother 
gave  birth  to  a  defective  child,  they  promptly  killed  the  mother  and 
all  of  her  offspring. 

We  would  hate  to  see  that  kind  of  thing  happen  with  our  Federal 
aid.  Just  last  Monday  evening  a  delegation  representing  the  three 
principal  minorities  who  reside  in  oiir  district  came  to  a  public 
meeting  and  demanded,  and  perhaps  rightfully  so,  th.at  their  mem- 
bers be  given  permanent  tenure  and  status  on  our  staffs  and  that 
their  employment  be  increased  and  that  it  not  be  on  what  they 
describe  as  "soft  money,''  and  lialf  facetiously  and  half  seriously  we 
had  to  tell  them  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  "soft  money"  when 
it  came  to  Federal  funds  because  it  was  botlj  the  hardest  to  obtain 
and  the  hardest  to  retain  and  right  now  it  is  not  only  soft  but  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned  it  is  invisible. 

They  were  neither  satisfied  nor  molified  with  our  explanation  and 
when  they  stalked  out  of  the  hearing  room  in  their  waive  there  were 
statements  to  the  effect  that  the  action  at  Wounded  Knee  would  seem 
like  spring  fever  in  comparison. 

I  don't  know  whether  there  will  actually  be  an  uprising  and  a 
takeover  or  a  seizure  of  the  schools  or  government  facilities,  but  for 
a  group  which  have  long  felt  themselves  neglected  or  oppressed,  such 
things  are  possible. 

We  do  not  want  to  have  another  instance  of  sliattered  promise 
with  the  withdrawal  of  these  funds  that  have  made  such  a  noble 
start.  We  could  echo  everything  that  Mi's.  Ilutto  has  said.  We  are 
proud  to  say  that  the  stait  that  has  been  made,  has  made  a  great 
change  in  the  three  D's,  drop-outs,  delinquencieSj  and  drug  users.  We 
are  proud  to  say  that  under  Federal  auspices,  we  have  started  a 
IDrogram  of  community  education  which  has  attracted  o,000  of  the 
parents  of  our  district,'  and  in  large  measure  these  are  tlie  parents  of 
children  who  are  disadvantaged. 

Unfortunately  we  will  not  have  the  funds  to  continue  that  pro- 
gram any  longer. 

Mr.  QuiE.  What  program  was  that? 

Mr.  Gek.  That  was  a  part  of  title  III.  We  just  had  it  the  last  2 
years.  We  did  not  get  started  with  it  as  rapidly  as  some  of  the  others 
and  we  did  not  put  the  money  in. 

Until  we  got  an  easy  start  3  years  ago,  we  built  up  last  year  and 
this  year  we  are  at  a  real  crescendo. 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  we  urgently  plead  with  you  to  come 
to  our  aid  to  fund  fully  all  of  the  impact  programs.  We  do  not  feel 
that  there  should  be  any  valid  distinction  between  3A  and  e3B  stu- 
dents. We  do  feel  that  the  categorical  aid  to  the  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped  should  be  continued,  that  the  start  which  has  been 
auspiciously  begun  should  not  be  allowed  to  drop.  There  is  a 
legendary  character  out  our  way  which  was  called  "Partial  Pete" 
because  he  never  finished  anything  that  he  started. 

One  of  the  things  that  he  did,  however,  that  brought  him  undying 
fame,  I  suppose,  was  that  he  had  sired  a  covey  of  kids  and  then  one 
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clay  aunonnced  to  tlie  town  people  that  he  Iiad  fed  one  of  th^ni  break- 
fast and  it  was  up  to  ilieni  to  take  cure  of  the  rost» 

We  hope  that  won't  bo  the  case  with  our  aid  to  education.  We 
would  ratlior  not  liave  any  'Tartial  Petes". 

Chairman  Pkrkixs.  Tliank  yon  very  much. 

]\Ji\  QuiK.  Could  I  ask  one  question?  How  many  A  students  do  you 
Jiave  and  liow  manv  R  students  do  voii  have? 

Mr.  Gi-K.  We  have  3,000  A  students  and  14,000  B  students, 
Mr,  QiJiK.  IIow  many  kids  do  you  have  in  3'onr  school  district? 
Mr.  Gkk.  T]iis  is  the  total  Sfatos?^ 

Afr.  QuiE.  I  thought  you  said  in  the  school  district  tliere  were 
11,000  kids. 

Mr.  Gkk.  That  is  true.  Our  school  district  has  11,500  students  and 
on  total  State  we  have  3,000  A  students,  approximately  140  A  stu- 
dents in  Oi  V  district  and  the  rest  are  B  students. 

I\rr.  QuiK.  Are  all  of  the  rest  of  that  11,000  B  students? 

Mr.  Gkk.  No.  about  GOO. 

iNfr.  Wkhu,  Our  third  local  school  board  member  is  Mr.  Arnold 
Wallace,  vice  president  of  the  board  of  education,  Pennsauken  Town- 
ship, N.J. 

Chairman  Picrktxs.  'SU\  Forsythe? 

Mr.  FoiiSYTJiE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  the  privilege 
of  welcomiujT  to  this  committee  a  man  whom  I  have  known  quite  a 
while  and  who  represents  a  school  district  in  my  district,  a  suburban 
conmiunity  that  is  right  on  the  border  of  one  oi  our  depressed  cities, 
and  I  am  sure  that  liis  statement  will  also  contribute  very  helpfully 
to  our  delibei'ations  here  this  morning. 

Wc  welcome  j^ou,  Mr.  Wallace. 

IVfr.  Wallace.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Forsytlie. 

iSfr.  Chairman  and  inembei-s  of  the  House  Committee  on  Edueation 
and  Labor,  I  have  come  today  to  speak  to  yon  on  the  effect  of  pro- 
posed Federal  budget  for  education  in  New  Jersey  in  general  and  in 
six  congressional  districts  in  particular. 

I  would  like  to  addi'ess  the  bulk  of  my  testimony  to  proposed  cuts 
in  ESEA  title  I  impact  aid  funds*  The  keystone  of  the  administra- 
tion fiscal  year  1074  budget  is  special  revenue  sharing.  It  is  a  five 
category  package  that  totals  $2.5  million.  It  has  assumed  approxi- 
mately 30  major  categorical  programs  although  it  continues  funding 
for  only  12. 

If  the  fiscal  year  1074  budget  for  the  ESEA  programs  is  com- 
pared to  that  with  fiscal  year  1072,  the  last  year  an  appropriation 
was  made,  the  total  outlay  is  i-educed  by  $530  million. 

If  allocntiou  formulas  are  not  clianged  under  the  n^venue-sharing 
legislation  yet  to  be  introduced,  New  Jersey  would  stand  to  receive 
the  same  amount  of  aid  under  title  T»  $52  million,  and  total  loss  of 
aid  under  SAFA,  part  P.  of  $8,800,000. 

Should  EES  as  projected  from  Imdget  figures  be  enacted  or  if  the 
President  chose  to  exercise  impoundment  imder  continuing  resolu- 
tion. New  Jersev  M-ould  lose  funding  for  these  major  pit)grams. 

Title  II,  million;  title  V,  $0,8  million,  SAFA  part  B,  $8.8  rAil- 
lion:  NDEA  III  equipment  grant,  $1.8  million;  LSCA  library  grant, 
$2,0  million:  and  career  grant,  $0,2  million,  for  a  $17  million  loss  to 
the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
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Qrii:.  Wlmt  was  tlic  title  I  ii^rurc  cliaiigo,  did  you  say  ? 
^iv,  Wallack.  1  did  not  give  title  1. 

Mr.  QuiE.  You  are  going  to  get  an  inoronse  of  title  I  if  we  don't 
do  \\n\  tiling? 

.Mr.  Wallace.  Supposedly. 

-Mr.  Qu/.L.  J)o  you  know  the  amount? 

Ml.  STKiNiiiLnLu.  New  Jersey  will  remain  about  the  same. 

Mr.  QuiL.  Under  the  1^70  e(!nsus? 

]\Ir.  STKiNHfLBKH.  We  are  talking  about  alloeation  to  New  Jersey 
that  HEW  rpceiitly  made  based  on  iiscal  year  19T3. 
.Mr.  Qun:.  'i'hank  you. 

Mr.  W  ALLACK.  Title  1  funds  that  were  intendi'd  to  aid  ilisad\*an- 
taged  chihiren  lun-u  proved  to  be  liiglily  successful.  Students  wlio 
previously  had  difficulty  in  school  are  ]iow  succeeding  in  sciiool  and 
graduating  to  becomi*  productive  members  of  society  in  general. 

This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  the  [n'ogram  is  no  longer  necessary 
or  that  wo  have  reached  a  situation  where  funds  can'  be  reduced. 
There  are  still  lhou.sands  ot*  school  cliildren  in  need  of  economic 
impetus  provided  by  education  programs  (hiougii  title  1  funds. 

Given  the  increasiMl  cost  of  instruci ional  scr\*ices,  administration, 
supplies  and  facilities,  it  is  inconcei\  able  to  envision  the  mere  main- 
tenance of  present  speudi]ig  levels. 

Furthermore  reductions  as  imposed  by  the  administration  are 
tantamount  to  what  have  proven  to  be  sucee^^sfnl  and  vital  programs. 
There  is  little  need  to  elaborate  ui)OU  the  success  of  any  i)rogram  that 
gives  economically  and  educationally  depi-ived  children  benefit  of 
one  on  one  ratio. 

These  pupils  for  the  most,  part  without  title  I  would  never  have 
been  able  to  avail  themselves  for  such  concentrated  tutelage.  The 
Federal  Government  has  a  responsibility  to  help  those  who  are  dis- 
advantaged. 

In  order  thai  we  may  lielj)  make  all  Americans  productive,  there 
must  be  an  increase  in  appropriations  for  title  1.  Property  oM'uers 
and  State  government  treasurers  cannot  bear  the  burden  of  con- 
tinuing programs  in  the  absence  of  Fedei-al  funds. 

To  avoid  the  demise  of  worthwhile  and  valuable  instruction  aimed 
at  making  Amcriean's  future  brighter,  \vc  must  not  allow  a  stagna- 
tion of  title  I, 

Impact  aid,  wlilch  is  divided  in  type  A  aid  for  children  whose 
parents  live  and  work  on  Federal  installations  and  tyjie  B  aid  for 
children  whose  parents  live  off  but  work  on  Federal  installations  is 
partienlarly  important  to  the  sixth  congressional  district  in  New 
Jersey. 

As  you  may  know,  Fort  Dix  is  located  in  this  area  and  is  a  large 
military  installation.  The  Federal  budget  proposes  to  eliininate  type- 
B  of  iinpact  aid.  This  drastic  reduction  would  have  an  adverse  effect 
upo]i  the  educational  system  in  New  Jersey  and  particularly  in  the 
sixth  co])gressional  district. 

Many  school  districts  have  come  to  depend  on  this  categorical  aid 
over  the  past  20  years.  In  many  instances  these  districts  would  be 
hard  put  to  raise  the  lost  funds,  thereby  placing  basic  instnictional 
process  in  jeopardy. 
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SiM.'l]  (lishwcts  luivc  not  Imvii  forow.'U'iiocl  of  this  ivduction  unci 
oiioc.  i\<inm  ])io\mty  ownors  will  ho  asked  to  boar  a  ho;\vv  b\irdcu 
or  sjK-nficc  tlic  ediirtitiou  of  tl)oir  children. 

While  my  ]rAv\\riihv  Bonn]  ol'  Kdiieation  quite  wisely  does  not 
antieipafo  100  pc^rent  of  its  SAFA  funds  as  m•ol^-ahlc  (lurui<r  the 
bu<l<!;et  h)rocast,  many  seliool  districts  in  tlie  sixtli  roM^rressiomU  dis- 
tnct^  do. 

It  <;oes  without  sayin.ir  thwt  for  tliese  districts  I'onioval  of  tlic  type 
l>  nH)neys  would  be  disastious.  their  reward  for  huvini?  placed  their 
faith  in  thi}  system. 

Tim  taxpayers  i.>i  luy  <listrJct  ;ind  thi-ouirliout  flie  State  have  voted 
down  bond  is5qies  at  an  inci'easiii<^]y  alai'ininiii:  rate. 

aslv  tlioni  to  further  extend  themselves  in  order  to  close,  an  edu- 
<;atmnal  gaj)  created  by  adu^inisti-ation  cutbacks  wonld  be  folly  and 
iutil(\  It  is  important  to  roiuembci-  tljat  di.stricts  containing  Federal 
installations  typically  ai'c  not  wealthy  and  those  lands  occupied  by 
the  installation  are  tax  exempt. 

This  constitutes  a  ival  pi'opei-ty  tax  loss  to  the  conuuunity  and 
thci-eby  ue<ratcs  a  dispi-oj^oi'tionate  ))ui'den  upon  those  lands  which 
are  tax-  hie. 

Vt  the  present  time  the  sixth  congressioiuil  district  receives  $2,433.- 
01U>  u\  funds  undei-  part  B  of  impact  aid. 

The  loss  of  funds  of  this  ma^iruitude  in  one  area  could  prove  to  be 
educationally  disastrous. 

At  the  very  leiist,  ])rovision  should  l^e  made  for  ordei-lv  reduction 
of  tlu^  funds  to  avoid  educational  chaos  and  iudiscrimiiuite  pro^a'ain 
elimination. 

M\\  Chairman  and  members  of  the  connnittee.  I  thank  von  for 
receiving  my  testimony. 

Clmirman  Pkrkins.  You  liavcbeen  very  helpful. 

:\Ir.  ^YK\\\\.  The  final  membei'  of  onr  team  is  Jfi*.  August  Steiidiilber 
-of  the  .statr  ami  director  of  Con^jii'essional  Federal  delations. 

^Ir.  Steinhilber  will  eoucludc  oni'  foi7nal  presentation  with  analy- 
si:s  of  liow  existing  legislation  and  proposed  amen(bnents  and  other 
altei'iuitiveh  can  be  streugtheiuMi  and  how  it  can  minimize  the  weakness. 

Mr.  Stkixutluku.  Thank  you,  Jfr.  Chairman. 

To  read  my  20  page  statement  will  be  cruel  and  unusual  pnnisli- 
ment  so  1  wHl  soi't  of  cxcei'i)f  and  dance  lightly  through  it  and  I 
realize  the  full  statement  is  in  the  I'ecord  foi' vou  and  the  staff  to  go 
throng!).  There  are  certain  suggestions  that  I  am  making  in  tl)e  state- 
ment, not  only  witl)  respect  to  foimulas  but  also  witli  respect  to 
language  changes  that  we  are  making  as  reconnnendations. 

Dr.  Webb  :4arted  out  with  the  general  statement  of  needs  of  educa- 
tion and  we  Imve  heai'd  of  problems  in  particular  congi-essional  dis- 
tricts. So  my  statement  is  going  to  get  down  to  some  of'the  particular 
problems  which  we  sec  with  tlie  federal  programs  now  in  existence. 

I  would  like  to  speak  basically  to  three.  One  is  administrative 
complexity  of  cmrent  Federal  programs.  The  question  of  revision 
of  the  iini)act  aid  foi'miila  and  the  foi'evcr  plea  for  timely  enactment 
and  pushing  again  to  get  agreement  between  Authorizing  and  Ap- 
propriations Connnittee  on  the  question  of  full  funding  and  not  only 
full  funding  bit  also  forward  funding. 
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There  arc  nearly  200  grant  programs  already  available  for  local 
Boards  of  Education.  Jlost  of  these  programs  are  relatively  small 
and  do  not  operate  under  a  State  plan.  They  are  not  formula  entitle- 
ments. 

We  would  su^i^^gest  that  the  committoe  first  look  to  some  of  these 
pro<jframs  as  a  form  of  pro<rr;im.s  consolidation  aiid  ease  of  adminis- 
tration. While  it  is  true  that  some  of  the  larger  programs  might  be 
consolidated,  inchiding  the  State  plan  programs,  ^ve  are  talking 
nho\it  the  ]u»cd  o;  the  f?maller  district  and  the  problem  they  have  in 
grantmanship  and  the  smalku*  programs  have  probably  caused  more 
di/licnly  tlnin  any  of  the  others. 

The  one  prograin  that  is  almost  anbelievable  in  the  amount  of 
adniinisti'ative  red  t:ip(5,  the  JMnoinit  of  regidations,  gnideliuLj,  ap- 
plication forms,  is  the  reccMitl^-  pas^stMl  riiblic  Law  D2-;)18,  the  Kmer- 
gency  School  Aid  Act. 

We  have  to  work  tlii'ongh  40  pages  of  regulations  in  the  Federal 
Rogist(M*  in  order  to  make  application  for  this  program  and  con- 
si(kn'iug  the  entire  law  is  less  than  IS  pages,  one  can  begin  to  under- 
stand tlie  complexity. 

Xot  oi?ly  that,  hut  the  application  proce^-s  is  through  HEW  re- 
gional oHices,  also  through  the  Oflice  of  Civil  Eiglits,  into  Wasliing- 
t()!u  and  thon  hack  out  through  the  system. 

T  tliink  one  could  Udt  find  a  i)rogi'am  that  has  more  tape  if  one 
tried.  Tliere  hns  been  some  talk  in  the  past  of  special  revenue  slurring. 

With  res]H>et  to  s]XH*ial  revenue  sharing,  would  say  that  two  of 
the  )n'Ogranis  which  really  make  any,  if  any.  sense  which  has  been 
suggested  a5;  a  conc'lusion  of  revenue  sharing,  is  one  of  title  KSEA, 
and  the  secomi  is  inipa^'t  aid. 

Tf  one  believes  in  ease  of  administration,  what  can  be  easier  than 
tiie  ( itle  1  formuhu  wheth(U'  one  agre(>s  with  the  eurrent  formula  or- 
future  fornnda,  but  the  concept  of  counting  youngsters  and  ap]:>ly- 
iug  tluit  against  a  set  base  or  whatev(U'  the  formula  calls  for,  what 
could  l>e  easier  than  that?  What  could  bo  easier  than  impact  aid 
wliere  here  either  you  are  being  paid  on  one  half  national — State 
average  of  contribution  times  the  number  of  the  youngsters,  and  to 
inchide  eitlier  of  those  into  a  program  co?isolidatio?i  makes  little 
philosophical  sense. 

i\rr.  rhairman,  if  a  pi'oposak  and  we  are  propi'ogram  consolida- 
tion, ]f  a  proposal  wcu-e  introduced  that  did  not  inclnde  title  I  or 
im])aet  aid,  and  it  jn-ovided  a  way  that  local  disti-icts  could  review 
how  State  programs  are  operated',  we  would  say  that  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  would  also  apply  to  v^tate  jdnns  so  that  local 
districts  would  know  how  tke  Stsde  was  districting  money,  both  in 
terms  of  its  own  application  and  in  terms  of  application  of  sister 
districts. 

Tf  a  combination  of  thingf;  which  wonld  permit  ease  of  administra- 
tion would  l.)e  introduced,  we  would  support  sucli  pi-ogi'aui  consolida- 
tion. 

As  T  said,  details  of  that  are  in  this  statement  that  T  have  snb- 
mitted.  T  Avould  shift  briefly  to  the  revision  of  the  impact  aid  for- 
m\da.  We  have  been  forever  battling  this  particular  problem,  both  ou 
the  authorising  side  and  on  the  appropriations  side. 

Specih'cally  the  (piestion  always  arises  abont  the  number  of  dollars: 
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tlm^      to  SrontgoniejT  County  and  a  cci^tnin  Congressman  has  stu- 
dents in  ]Vront<2:oniory  County  and  why  s]iould  their  cliildreu  receive- 
money  under  the  impjiot  aid'forniulii?* 

Well,  we  Jiavc  several  suggestions  in  clianging  tliat  to  hopefully 
to  cliange  the  foi'mula  in  such  a  way  tliat  it  is  not  a  meat  cleaver 
ap]>roarh  and  up  to  now  when  one  cuts  tlie  appropriations,  one  auto- 
niMticully  cuts  not  only  those  districts  Avhicli  are  wealtliy  but  also 
those  districts  which  are  in  need  of  impact  money 

We  ha^*e  tliree  suggestions  going  Ironi  a  very  simple  one  to  a  very 
complex  one,  going  in  dollars  from  one  that  will  cut  actual  money 
out  of  impact  aid  to  one  that  will  probably  cost  more  money  than 
impact  aid  cvirrently  does. 

The  hi-st  is  a  two-step  program.  Here  an  amount  of  money  equiva- 
lent to  the  local  contribution  rate  would  be  given  to  the  local  school 
district  for  the  actual  dollars  it  is  spending  for  impact-aid  children, 

A.  similar  grant  would  be  paid  to  the  State  and  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education  for  the  amount  of  money  that  tlic  State  through 
State  re\  eiuics  pays  tluit  local  district,  reimbursing  the  State  for  the 
ajuount  of  money  it  pays  for  in  terms  of  per  ])upil  cost  that  it  pays 
to  the  local  district,  the  Avholc  concept  here  being  tliat  if  these  Mi'e 
federally  connected  youngsters  inider  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Act, 
they  are  probably  nonresidents  of  the  State  and  therefore  a  double 
payment  and  it  has  several-fold  advantage. 

One,  as  we  move  towards  a  greater  involvement  of  the  State  in  a 
financing  of  education,  the  amount  of  money  going  directly  to  the 
lor^al  disti-ict — speaking  of  the  Jiodrtr/uez  kind  of  situation — the 
amount  of  money  going  to  the  local  district  would  obviously  decrease. 

However,  the  State  money  at  the  same  time  would  be  increasing.. 
It  is  a  slightly  dijferent  philosophical  base. 

jMr.  QuiK.  Would  you  use  the  same  reasoning  for  civilian  em- 
ployees ? 

Mr.  Stein iriLBKn.  No.  The  second  one,  which  quite  frankly  we  have 
not  really  embraced  because  it  leaves  us  with  q\ute  a  few  problems, 
both  with  respect  to  the,  well,  basically  with  K'Si^ect  to  the  districts 
aroimd  Washington,  D.C»,  has  been  the  Broyhi.ll  approach  of  pro- 
viding money  to  a  district  based  upon  the  property  alreadj^  ow'ned 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

If  that  were  to  conie  into  fruition,  we  would  say  there  would  have 
to  be  some  sort  of  a  ceiling  on  that  kind  of  an  approach. 

The  thiixl  approach,  which  is  probably  the  simplest  to  enact  and  to 
administer,  \YOuld  be  for  Congress  to  say  for  a  svealthy  district,  and 
we  are  dehning  a  wealth}^  district  which  is  a  district  which  has 
assessed  valnation  in  the  liighest  20  to  25  percent  in  that  State,  for 
a  v.-ealthy  district,  that  district  would'  have  to  absorb  an  amount 
equivalent  to  3  percent  of  its  population  oi'  school-age  population  in 
impact  youngsters. 

The  absorption  factor  lias  been  suggested  on  occasion  in  the  past. 
The  problem  with  that  absorption  factor  was  that  it  would  apply 
to  every  school  district. 

What  we  arc  sa)dng  is  that  the  absorption  factor  would  only 
apx^ly  to  the  w^enlthicst  of  districts,  that  they  can  afford  to  absorb- 
the  number  of  federally  connected  youngsters. 
^  In  all  of  these  programs  there  is  one  other  kind  of  problem  with, 
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respoxt  to  tlie  military  ratlif^r  than  civilian  employees,  and  that  is 
with  rospoct  to  what  I  call  the  B-out  youngster. 

In  otiier'  words.  wh(jre  the  soliool  district  is  such  that  the  military 
base  is  not  in  that  school  district,  so  with  respect  to  the  B-oiit 
yonnc^ster,  we  would  still  hone  (liat  for  those  youn^rsters  ^^'ho  are 
military,  they  would  be  eontinned  and  that  the  mere  fact  that  the 
Federal  establishment  did  not  exist  in  that  school  district  bnt  the 
youngsters  did,  that  aid  would  be  provided  for  those  yonnirsters. 

As  I  said,  I  went  into  quite  a  bit  of  detail  in  the  statement  on 
these  throe  ])roposals  and  of  conrse  I  will  lie  willing  to  discuss  them 
in  some  detail. 

Once  aii^uin  I  am  going  to  come  back  to  an  item  that  Mrs.  ITntto 
mentioned,  and  that  is  our  continued  .support  for  the  program  that 
became  authorized  and  never  was  funded,  and  I  refer  to  section  ^ 
of  impact  aid  n\oney  in  lieu  of  taxe.^  for  those  youngsters  who  are 
in  public  housing  units. 

I  would  like  now  to  push  for  early  enactment  of  an  ext<Mision  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  j^ducatiou  Act. 

The  reason  we  arc  beginning  to  got  caught  on  an  appropriation 
battle  and  tlie  whole  question  of  whether  or  not  funds  can  be  used 
wi.sely  and  whetlier  or  not  the  .system  is  so  devised  so  that  we  have 
adequate  leadtime. 

We  ai*e  already  worrying  about  107r>  appi'oprijil ions.  Why? 

Because  even  with  the  automatic  1-year  extension  of  tliis  legisla- 
tion, even  with  that,  next  Januiiry  when  INfr.  Flood  begins  liis  hear- 
ing on  the  1075  appropriation,  there  will  be  no  authori'/iug  language 
for  thnt  fiscal  yenr,  wliicji  means  that  we  will  probably-  lo.se  time  in 
terms  that  he  will  not  take  np  elementary  and  secondary  education 
in  the  regnlar  :ip[)ropriation  but  we  ^vill  be  forced  into  a  su])plc- 
mental  ai>pro])riation  late  in  the  year. 

The  problems  which  we  ha\'e  had  witli  respect  to  o] aerating  under 
;i  continuing  resolution  this  year  arc  legend.  If  we  are  forced  again 
into  tliat  l)ccause  of  lack  of  authorizing  legislation  next  year,  we 
sec  another  year  in  which  programs  are  going  to  be  planned  with 
haying  no  idea  of  what  the  Federal  contribution  will  be. 

So  I  urge  this  committee  to  act  Itofoi'e  we  begin  the  budgetary 
cycle  next  January. 

*  Chairman  PEiaciNs.  Gus,  let  me  nssni'i^  you.  Dr.  Webb  and  ail  of 
vfiii.  tint  if  \]\c  Chairman  has  his  way,  we  are  not  going  to  fall  into 
that  trap  agaui. 

We  tried  desperately  to  have  timely  authorizations  and  appro]n*ia- 
tious  for  n\anY  years  and  if  the  Congress  is  ever  going  to  get  edu- 
cated along  that  line,  we  are  long  o>-erd\ie  in  that  regard. 

You  point'^d  out  that  the  Appropriations  Committee  usually  does 
not  appropriate  fuiuls  for  any  law  which  is  not  authorized  for  that 
final  year.  Yon  are  urging  the  committee  then  to  move  this  year  in 
exIendiJig  ESEA  and  impact  aid. 

Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  STEixiuLmon.  That  is  coi*rect, 

ChuiiMuan  ]^kim\ix.«;.  ^'ojir  statement  outlines  several  major  problems 
with  the  administration's  revenuo-sharhig  bill. 

Air.  Qi;iK.  r)efore  you  leave  that  point^  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  an 
auloinatic  extender  so  we  do  not  think  that  ESEA.  stays  in  effect  for 
another  vear. 
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Chnirinnii  Pi'incixs.  Only  uniU  Jmio  oO  noxt  yoar 
Mr.  Qi'iE.  So  tliis  yonr  there*  is  no  excuse  for' not  -ai^proprijitin^, 
(Miairnnin  PKimixs.  Bwi  it  will  expire  next  year.  We  wanv  to  Jioncl 
tlmt  oir. 

Well,  yonr  statement  ontlines  several  major  problems  M'ith  the 
adniinisi  ration's  speeial  revenue-.sharinir  bill  as  introdnc(»d  2  years 
airo. 

Do  yon  l)elieve  that  the  administration's  new  bill  M-ill  be  better 
or  worse  than  last  years  bill  ?  And  wonld  vonr  or<rani/ation  support 
that  bill? 

Mr.  Srr.rxnn.i^Kn.  Yon  place  nie  in  a  somewhat  embarrassinir  situa- 
tion. I  kiiow  the  Kepublienn  .stall'  has  had  hriefiuirs  on  the  adminis- 
tration bill  which  will  be  introduced  Monday  and  we  have  been 
In-iefed  as  well. 

Mi\  QviK.  '['hank  yon  for  tliat  information. 

Mr.  Srr.iN  jiH.r.Kij.  We  were  briefed  on  the  l)ill  by  tlie  Adminlstra- 
tiofi  and  I  understand  the  Democratic  side  is  goin^  to  be  briefed 
today  or  tomori'ow. 

We  were,  in  e»i(-'-t,  told  that  there  is  an  embargo  on  this  informa- 
tion unlil  l>i!i  adnally  i:-  introdncfMl.  Whih^  I  will  not  speak  to  the 
specifics  of  that  bill,  at  this  particular  juncture  I  S(^e  uothinir  in  the 
])i'op(ise(l  legislation,  iT  it  is  inti'oduced  as  it  v;as  jU'iven  to  us,  which 
would  chai^ii'e  our  ])osition  from  the  past  bill,  which  XSl^.N  opposed. 

r  IVel  somewhat  restrained  from  inakinir  fui'ther  connnents  becunse, 
as  I  said,  lec-hnically  the  bill  is  not  ])er()re  us. 

Chairman  Pinncixs.  Yon  feel  it  is  a  little  worse  thtiu  last  year, 
don't  you  ? 

Is  that  cori-ect? 

Mr,  (^L  ii:.  Doirt  lead  lh(^  witness. 
(Muiirimni  Pi-uivixs.  is  that  coi'rect? 

Mi\  TIawkins.  Well  everythino-  olso  se(ims  to  be  M'orse  than  bust 
year  so  this  bill  piY)baI.»ly  will  be  also. 
I  Lauaiiter.] 

(.'hairman  Pkimcixs.  Is  that  your  feelin<r? 

Afr,  ^S-i'iU(;i:ii.  1  think  he  is  doing  a  good  job  of  avoiding  tliat.  Let's 
give  him  high  marks. 

yiw  Wiaui.  y\v.  (.'haii-nian,  T  tliiidc  we  wonld  like  to  have  a  cbance 
to  see  the  bill  when  it  is  introduced  and  hopefully  sec  a  elianee  for 
impact  making  modifications  in  there. 

Ah\  KS-rEixiiii>r.Kn.  Of  course  we  will  be  sending  a  supplemental 
stat(Mnent  once  the  bill  has  actually  been  introduced. 

(/hairnian  PF.mcrxs.  Air.  Quie. 

Air.  Qi^iK.  Wiuit  programs  do  you  think  can  be  con.solidated ? 

Ah\  STKiNiiiLUKn.  We  are  currently  looking  at  tliem.  If  you  are 
talking  about  program  consolidation,  and  ease  of  adininisti-ation, 
going  hnck  to  your  old  bloc  grant  proposal,  yon  M-ould  say  that  the 
iii-st  action  is  to  start  picking  up  not  oidy  IIEW  bills  but  also  others; 
speciiieaMy  tlie  dropout  prevention  program. 

I  am  talking  about  juore  thiui  direct  grant  programs  siieli  as 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act,  I  am  also  including  those  which  get 
into  tlie  grantmanship  game. 

If  you  wish,  we  will  submit  some  of  those  programs. 

Air.  QuiK.  Could  you  submit  for  the  record  tlie  programs  that  you 
thiidc  could  be  consolidated? 
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>rr.  STKTXiTTT.r.Ku,  We  \\\]\  do  that, 
.  [Tlie  information  referred  to  follows:] 

Kxaun^loK  of  direct  Xi'ecloral  to  Lncsil  prn^jrains  wludi  should  lio  consolidatiMl  : 
(:i )  TUo  various  rtitcs^oricul  pro^^'aius  under  the  Kuior^^cnry  Sc-Iiool  Aiil. 
(Ii)  mf^ht  to  Ucfid, 
(c.)  Follow-lbrnugh. 
(([)  ITead-shart. 

•VIr.  S'lTJNini.nKT^.  We  think  State  jrrjint  ]iro.Jirnnis  eonld  be  han- 
dled somewhat  dijVercntly  altlioucrh  we  would  not  propose  a  co)i- 
Rolidation  of  sncli  tliin^rs  aV  title  TT  jind  III  of  ESEA. 

Consolidating  title  V  would  ix'm  ns  another  problem  becanse  the 
needs  of  State  departments  of  education.  Wliile  there  arc  times  a 
local  board  and  State  department  of  education  may  not  see  eve  to 
eye,  that  is  no  i-enson  to  destroy  a  valuable  ])ro.irr;nn.  Wo  think  tliere 
is  a  h^iritiniate  purpose  to  title  V  and  it  shoidd  be  extended.  Thf)Fe 
administrative  funds  are  very  mucli  needed  by  the  States. 

Whenever  we  look  at  consolidation,  T  would  say  that  we  would  also 
M-ant  to  make  sure  that  this  is  not  renlly  done  with  an  eye  towards 
developiuir  a  ])ackao:e,  witli  the  solo  ]mrpo,se  on  the  revi^i^sc  side  of 
having  total  less  dollars. 

I  realize  we  are  not  speaking  to  an  appropriations  committee  riglit 
now,  but  nevertheless,  we  find  ourselves  in  that  awkward  porj'tion 
that  whenever  one  tallcs  abont  program  consolidation,  we  have  to 
kee])  one  eye  over  our  shoulder  on  wliat  the  total  dollars  are  going 

to  1)0. 

Given  a  Fedei'ul  involvement  which  hns  gone  fi'om  S  peivrT:f  in 
7  percent,  to  0  ])ereent  of  the  cost  of  education  over  the  last  few 
years,  wOicn  one  starts  talking  of  ease  of  administration,  one  has  to 
be  wary  of  it. 

]\Ir.  Quint  You  mentioned  title  Y. 

I  was  struck  recently  while  talking  to  State  school  o/ficei's  of  tlie 
pei'centage  of  State  departments  of  education  staff  that  is  funded  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

I  guess  it  runs  from  GO  to  75  percent.  That  to  me  seems  an  un- 
healthy situation  to  continue  very  long  for  the  Federal  Goverimient 
to  finance  that  pei^centage  of  State  department  of  education. 

]\rr.  SriaxriiuiRi?,  Of  course,  that  is  not  really  all  of  title  V.  You 
have  your  percentage  set  aside  for  administration  of  other  titles. 

Mr.  QxTiK.  I  can  imderstand  when  you  have  a  percentage  set  aside 
for  administration,  but  when  the  total  comes  to  that  amount,  that  io 
what  I  ani  concerned  about. 

Until  I  found  that  out,  I  was  going  to  be  out  here  gung  ho  to  keep 
title  V  going,  but  now  I  have  serious  questions  about  it. 

On  ))age  7  yon  mention  that  you  favor  going  for  title  I  using  the 
low  inc,omc  factor  of  $4,000  per  pupil  and  then  at  the  same  time 
requiring  that  the  State  districts  be  funded  at  at  least  at  the  1072 
leveh 

Is  that  right  that  you  favor  that  concept? 

Mr.  Steiniiilber,  So  far  we  favor  it.  As  I  indicated  in  the  state- 
ment, we  have  not  come  to  a  position  with  respect  to  your  bill,  the 
reason  being  tliat  so  far  we  favor  a  $4,000  income  factor.  Within 
the  last  w^eek  we  have  sent  copies  of  your  bill  to  each  of  oiir  state 
associations  requesting  comments  and  discussion. 
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So  as  of  tliis  particular  monienfc  we  arc  favoi'hig  $^l:,000  income 

factor.  _.  .    ,  , 

Mr.  Quii:.  Let  ino  talk  to  you  about  sonic  politioal  roahtu^s.  11 
do  nothin*^,  just  let  t[ic  automatic  cxtoiuler  o-q  nito  ofloct  wlioii  tlu' 
1070  census  i)o^oul(^s  available,  of  the  ;^>8  uumibcrs  of  the  (•onmutti'O, 
:U)  nuMvibdrs  would  have  an  incira.He  in  tlieij- State  and  8  of  us  v.Tiuld 
liavo  a  ilecr.vise  in  their  States. 

I  noted  that  vou  v/anted  a  printout  of:  my  projxisah  1  liere  are 
printouts  of  tiiis  and  I  wonUl  imagine  tlui  nieinbei's  mi^i'ht  be  votni^ir 
tlie  ))est  interests  of  their  State,  if  you  ,ii*o  to  $-1,000. 

You  can  compai'e  tlie  distribution  of  the  sjuhc  ainonnt  of  moni^v. 
You  take  Alabama.  Avhicb  \vas  o-oin^'  to  lose  $10.0  billion  and  when 
yon  «»'o  to  S-t.OOO,  thev  will  liave  a])out  a  ^;c>  million  inerease. 

Yon  take  California,  if  you  stay  with  t[\e  present  law  and  use 
census,  (hcv  will  <ret        niillion  increase. 

Or  if  YOU  jro  to  Jrl/'OO,  tliey  will  £i:et  ^11  milhon  decrease  and  we 
have  a  few  (^jilifornians  on  tliis  committee. 

Another  State  that  seems  to  hav(^  an  oversiipply  of  iiieml^ers  )s 
Arichiiran.  If  we  use  the  lOTO  census  under  the  present  law  they  i^et 
a  $8  niillion  increase.  If  we  iro  to  $1,000  ti*j:ui'e,  they  get  a  $10  million 
decreas(\ 

T  can  miderstand  liow  thev  would  vote. 

New  York,  if  ^ve  take  i070  census,  under  present  law  i:-ct.== 
million  inerease  and  thev  would  got  a  $:>5  million  decrease  if  you  sio 

to  ^\m).  *  M,.       T  T 

^nmiivsola  undo'  eitluu*  one  of  th<'m  loses  $n  million,  so  L  can  i>e 
objective  a))out  this.  I  look  at  Kentucky,  which  loses  V)A  million  if 
yo'u  stay  with  the  pr(?sent  law,  and  if  yon  <ro  to  $4,000,  Ihey  stay 
the  same. 

So  it  would  be  an  advantaire  to  Xentucky  if  you  went  to  $1,000, 

But  Mi\  Cliairman.  I  don't  see  wlK^re  we  luive  t!ie  votes. 

Chairman  Pkrkixs!  AVe  have  problc  !is  with  the  formula.^ 

]\rr.  Quns.  And  then  about  timely  passaire  of  this  lep^ishitioji,  otic 
thinij:  I  am  certain  ce;  tain  of  is  that  T  would  like  to  see  the  le^rislation 
passed  the  first  half  of  this  rear  but  I  nm  convinced  we  aren't  ^oni<i: 
to  do  that  because  when  the  bill  gets  to  the  floor,  if  not  befoiT  it 
^ets  to  the  flooi-,  is  go'm^  to  have  bnsin^r  mnendments  hung  onto  it. 

1  would  like  to  wait  lintil  Supreme  Court  decisions  are  nnule  in 
June  and  that  is  why  I  think  we  should  get  it  done  before  June. 

Mr.  Stktxiht.ukr.  The  Denver  ease  is  due  in  May. 

Mr.  QuiK.  The  Denver  case  will  be  decided  and  we  don't  know  if 
Kichmoiul  case  will  be  decided  by  then. 

Chairman  PKiriaxs.  We  are  not  going  to  stop  antibusing  rid.ei-s 
regardless.  . 

Mr.  STKixHTMiEn.  We  have  fought  the  antibusuig  riders  in  evei-y 
appropriation  tliat  <roe.s  tlirongli.  I  am  sure  we  will  have  the  same 
rider  on  appropriatioiis  this  tiiiic  around.  We  will  heave  it  on  any 
authorization  language. 

Mr.  QuiK.  We  got  by  without  it  last  year. 

Mr.  Steintiilukr.  That  is  because  of  92-318. 

Mr.  QuiE.  On  page  7  yon  say  that  only  G  of  the  approximately 
10  million  educationally 'disadvantaged  children  are  receiving  as- 
sistance. 


I  (lid  not  Iiiivu  any  idea  that  six-tontlis  of  the  oducationally  dis- 
advantagcul  kids  are  Jiow  recuiving  any  assistances,  WIiuiv-  do  you 
get  tlioso  (iguivs  from?  I  didn't  think  we  were  close  to  that, 

]\rr,  SrKixiiiLHKii,  l^asically  received  those  iigiires  from  the 
0/Iice  of-  Kdncaf  ion  and  our  title  1  people. 

3Ir.  QuiK.  They  don't  laiow. 

IIawkixs.  ;Mayl)e  they  mean  G  and  not  G  million. 

jNfr.  Sri:ixniLr,Ki?.  1  will  ask  one  question,  iSIr.  Qnie,  if  I  may  have 
the  audacity.  I  would  like  to  see  some  of  those  tables  mysell' 

Qviv..  Mr.  Chairman,  1  would  like  to  have  them  made  a  part 
(if  t!ie  ivcord  I'ight  here  and  1  would  like  to  see  tJiese  duplicated  and 
made  available  In  the  other  mcmhei's. 

Chaii'man  l^:inciNs.  Witiiout  objection  they  will  be  made  a  part 
of  the  record. 

[Tiie  cinirls  referred  to  follow:] 


PUPILS  WHO  HAVe  PERSISTENT  PUPiLS  WHO  HAVE  PERSISTENT 

READiMG  PROBLEMS  PROBLEMS  OTHER  THAN  READING 
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Mr.  QuiK.  L(^t  me  say  this  to  you  about  tlie  disadvantaged  and 
counting  clisadvantugod  kids.  I  Miilik  that  the  Chairman  would  be  the 
first  oru;  ^vho  would  ))e  in  support  of  that  concept  of  using  dis- 
advantaged because  I  note  that  Kentucky  is  the  second  highest  State 
in  tlie  union  .scoring  below  the  10  percentile  in  the  mental  category  5 
on  tlio  armed  forces  qualification  initial  examination. 

It  soenis  to  nic  Kentucky  is  a  State  that  would  really  be^hurt  by 
usijig  the  census  information  on  ])ovei*ty.  I  think  that  Kentucky 
would  I'eaUy  be  lielped  if  you  woidd  go  to  a  testing  criterion. 

Secondly,'  the  Flei.schma'n  st  }y  in  New  York,  done  by  i)eople  who 
are  concerned  about  the  inner-cities  and  its  peculiar  problems  that 
tlie  rest  of  us  don't  have,  says  that  the  use  of  achievement  test  as  an 
edncat)o]ial  needs  measni'c  creates  fonnulas  that  are  more  distributive 
than  tliosc  based  on  j^f^^^itive  measure  such  as  AFDC.  As  you  in- 
dicated in  your  testimony  AFDC  is  the  most  helpful  to  northern 
States. 

The  most  distributive  formula  in  terms  of  dollars  is  enrollment 
phis  arhieven\ent  levels. 

T  have  noted  this  and  thnt  is  another  reason  why  I  think  it  is  a. 
faii'er  way  oi'  distributing  the  money  now  that  some  of  the  expertise 
is  availaI)U^  to  us. 

Lastly,  you  talk  Dr.  ^Vebh  aliout  the  increase  in  funding  for  educa- 
tion. 

1  am  convinced  we  have  to  increase  it.  I  don't  think  we  are  ever 
going  to  reacli  oru^-tlurd.  Tlie  reason  is  that  Dr.  Louis  Bright  told 
me  ihat  he  i)roiccted  <he  increase  in  gro.ss  national  product  and 
increase  in  ex])enditure  for  education  from  1080  on  and  by  year  2.030 
we  would  spend  more  on  education  than  the  gross  uatioiuil  jiroduet  if 
tlH*  curves  continue. 

So  I  think  education  will  level  oiT  some  jdacc  in  the  future.  But 
T  do  think  the  Federal  Government  ought  to  increase  its  share  of 
sujiport. 

If  you  are  ])roviding  aid  counting  kids  from  families  of  $2,000  or 
less  and  AFDC,  you  are  tajking  about  jiarents  who  don't  have  any 
])olitical  clout.  Why  should  the  jin rents  of  children  who  are  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged,  who  are  not  in  that  income  factor  really  say 
anything  to  their  Congressman  or  the  Pi'esident  or  Office  of  Educa- 
tion because  tlKur  kids  ai'C  not  counted,  but  if  we  count  every  edu- 
cationally di.sadvantaged  child  no  matter  what  income,  then  you  are 
I'eaching  into  categories  of  people  who  have  jiolitical  clout.  When 
wo  get  thoni  involved,  it  is  goi?jg  to  he  liko  the  sc])Oo]  districts  tliat 
involve  parents  when  tJiey  jiass  a  bond  issue. 

They  are  going  to  see  their  Congressmen  and  the  President  aiul  I 
think  the  Pi*esident  listens  to  some  of  the  people  who  are  above  $2,000 
in  income  and  I  think  w(^  will  get  this  money  increased. 

I  agree  w^itJ)  tlie  Chairman,  as  I  said  eai'lier,  that  we  sliould  have 
general  aid  before  we  linve  that  $8  billion  figure. 

In  fact,  I  tliiidv  we  should  reach  that  $5  billion  figure  before  we 
go  to  general  aid  pins  the  handicap])ed  children  because  if  thei*e  is 
pressure  on  school  districts  like  in  Idalio,  I  bet  you  the  programs 
that  will  be  cutback  will  be  for  tJiese  disadvajitaged  kids  and  for  tlie 
handicapped. 
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Thwt  lias  been  tlie  liistory  across  tlie  Nation.  You  have  to  continue 
on  witli  thv.  iioi^nial  eduojitioii  because  those  aixi  the  voters  ami  sciiool 
Iioiird  mcmbei-s, 

yir.  Wkhi?.  I  think  wo  should  continue  to  i^edofine  the  luctliod  by 
Avliir^li  w'v  can  idontifv  the  needs  of  the  schools  and  the  children  in 
oui'  »scliools. 

I  ;:ne.ss  that  is  why  the  school  board  members  and  Congress  are 
i^cM'vinir  as  advocates  of  these  people. 
yiv.  QvjK,  Thank  you. 
Chturnian  Piikktxp.  Mr.  Hawkins? 

^!r.  ITaavkins.  With  respect  to  the  last  question  that  Mr.  Qnie 
:iskc<],  what  would  he  the  dillVronce  in  tlio  ninnher  of  edncationally 
(lisaflvantaired  clnldren  and  tlioso  in  low  income  groups? 

ITow  many  children  would  be  added  if  we  included  those? 

Mr.  Stkin'ujlhkk.  I  nm  not  sure.  You  arc  talking  about  a  combina- 
tion of  cducati(jnally  disadvantnired? 

Mr.  Hawkixs.  Followiii,^  Mr.  Quic'S  line  of  reason  in  that  if  wc 
adilod  those,  tluit  we  would  add  others  that  liave  some  political  clout, 
arc  \Vf  ialkini«:  about  a  ixi'eat  number? 

Mr*.  STiaxiuMii:!?.  The  problem  is  that  the  roups  are  not  the  same, 
are  now  dealiu<r  with  quest ioTis  tliat  are  behitr  raised  with  school 
boa  I'd  niembei^.  Tyinir  in  witli  Mr.  Quie's  l)ill.  we  are  always  wi'cs- 
IliuL'^  with  tliat  difrercnce  between  someone  from  an  economically  dis- 
advaiita^ed  family  who  is  counted  on  census  (hi fa  based  upon  title  I 
and  the  problem  of  determininir  wlio  tlie  educationally  disadvantaged 
youMLTSters  ai-e.  The  fact  is,  tliey  are  not  always  one  and  the  same. 

So  I  am  not  sure  1  can  an.swer  tlie  question  of  additional  manbers 
bet^nuse  it  is  such  a  fhiid  situation. 

Chainnnn  Pkukins.  ^Tr.  ITaAvkins,  T  am  ixoiug  to  interrupt  the 
lieai  iuiTs  at  this  tuuc  in  or(]er  to  accommodate  Congressman  Bell,  He 
has  a  very  important  engagement. 

I  will  ask  the  president's  ])anel  to  stand  aside  for  a  few  moments 
and  the  supei'intendent  of  The  Los  Angeles  Unified  School  District 
to  come  around. 

^\v.  IlKrj..  Mr.  Chairman.  T  would  iilce  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
])resent  to  the  committee  William  Johnston,  from  mine  and 
(tus  Hawkins  home  city  of  Los  Angeles. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  a]>pointed  in  197!  to  his  present  post  as  super- 
intendent of  schools  for  Los  Angeles  City  Unified  School  District, 
the  second  lai*gest  in  the  nation. 

Prior  to  that  appointment  Dr.  Johnston  SGr\-ed  as  an  assistant 
superintendent  of  adult  education.  I  believe  our  committee  can  bene- 
iit  substantially  from  Dr.  Johnston's  great  expertise  and  diverse 
background  in  the  field  of  odncati(m  and  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me, 
Dill,  to  wi^lcome  you  before  this  committee. 

^[r.  Hawkixs.  Mr.  Chalnuan,  may  I  simply  say  that  I  join  with 
'yiv.  I^ell  in  this  welcome  of  Dr.  Johnston  before  tlie  committee. 

I  tliink  that  it  is  most  important  to  point  out  that  tlie  members  of 
this  committee  have  gone  to  Los  Angeles  on  many  occasions,  and 
h:ivc  certainly  received  generous  cooperation  from  the  office  of  the 
,sup<'rintendent.  Dr.  Johnston  has  always  made  available  to  us,  on 
every  occasion,  whatever  \ve  asked  in  the  way  of  figures  and  coopera- 
Q  tion  in  getting  from  one  school  to  another, 
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I  tliiiik  tliat  it  is  a  great  lionor  for  us  to  liavo  siicli  a  distinguislied 
nnd  capable  adniinisiiator  before  the  committee  tliis  morning. 

Cluiirman  I'kkivins.  Dr.  rTolinston  I  likewise  concur  in  those  re- 
murks  made  by  my  colleagues  from  tlie  great  State  of  California. 

i  have  known  you  for  a  long  period  of  time  and  I  know  of  your 
good  work.  1  am  glad  to  welcome  you  here. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  JOHNSTON,  SUPEKINTENDENT  OF 
SCHOOLS  FOE  LOS  ANGELES  CITY  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT, 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Dr.  JoiixsTox.  Thank  you,  ]\Ir.  Perkins. 

Los  Angeley  is  proud  of  Mr.  Bell  and  Mr,  Hawddus  for  their 
Icailership.  At  this  <hne  in  history  we  are  pleased  that  they  are 
members  of  this  very  important  committee.  1  w^ould  hope  that  today, 
that  I  could  briefly  

Chairman  Perkins.  Without  objection  your  prepared  statement 
will  be  hiserted  iu  the  record. 

I  The  prepared  statement  referred  to  follows :] 

Statement  hy  Wuaaam  .T.  .Toh>;sT()N.  SvrKjaN'TK.NM)E\T,  Los  Axgki.es  City 

School  Disriac*!' 

Mr.  Chairiiijui,  ^lemliers  of  the  Committee,  my  name  is  William  J.  Johnston. 
Afji  Superintendent  of  the  Los  Angeles  City  JSehool  Distriet,  1  appreeiate  the 
oi>ii()rtunity  to  present  te.^timony  before  this  Committee. 

.May  1  Ix'jiin  hy  .•ie(in:iintin£r  inenih<»rs  of  tlie  Committee  with  the  5;fhool  dis- 
Iriri  I  am  privilej^ed  lo  represent.  Tlie  Los  Angeles  City  Seliool  System  is  the 
second  largest  sehool  distriet  in  the  United  Stntes— and  is  fiscally  sind  admiiiis- 
tralively  indeiKindeut  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles.  The  district  eneompa.sses  710 
sijnare  miles  of  area,  provides  scrviees  to  over  700,000  students  in  grades 
kindergarten  through  adtiit  edtieation.  and  serves  11  other  mnnieipalities  in 
addition  to  the  City  of  Los  Angeles.  G17,000  of  our  students  are  enrolled  in 
elementary  and  seeondary  schools.  Of  this  total,  approxinnitely  200,000 — or 
one- third  of  our  total  enrollment — are  eligible  for  programs  con  due  ted  under 
KSKA  Title  1.  Unfortimately,  because  of  funding  limitations,  only  100,000 
students  are  al)Ie  to  })enelit  from  Title  I  programs  .  .  .  only  45%  of  our  eligible 
youngsters  are  eurrently  being  .served. 

Last  November,  you  heard  testimony  from  members  of  our  stafE  reporting  on 
tlie  siK^cilie  programs  eondueted  in  Title  I  and  the  benefits  aeeruing  to  ehildren 
from  these  ])rograms.  At  that  time,  the  Budget  Direetor  of  our  sehool  district 
also  sp(^lce  to  you  alxait  the  devastating  efCeet  of  what  he  referred  to  as 
*' hesitation  funding"  of  edueational  programs,  jiartieularly  Title  1.  He  urged 
three-year  forward  funding  to  provide  continuity  of  these  highly  beneficial  and 
ell'eetive  program.s.  At  this  time,  however,  we  are  faeed  not  only  with  lies  it  at  ion 
fnvfiinOy  hut  with  the  prospeet  of  terminal  fundinp. 

In  testimony  this  weelc,  you  heard  two  parents  and  members  of  Los  Angeles 
Sehool  Advi.sory  Committees  give  their  i)erceptions  of  the  programs  eondueted 
under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Kdueat.ion  Aet  in  Los  Angeles.  The  very 
real  threat  hanging  over  us  of  the  termination  of  many  federal  pn^grams, 
coupled  with  the  tragic  financial  conditions  of  virtually  all  urban  .school  .sys- 
tems, compel  me  to  devote  the  first  i^art  of  my  presentation  to  a  re-emphasis  of 
the  ; •articular  needs  of  children  in  the  urban  sehool  setting.  As  yoii  well  know, 
the  < -eon  on  lie  and  educational  needs  of  mp.ny  of  our  youngsters  are  complicated 
and  exaggerated  by  the  very  urban  setting  in  which  they  reside.  Consequently, 
additional  resi*vonsibnity  must  be  borne  by  urban  school  districts  in  their 
attempt  to  provide  equal  educational  opportunity  for  every  youngster. 

Ti)  give  yon  some  idea  of  how  tragic  it  would  be  for  the  Los  Angeles  City 
?^cboo]s  if  present  federally  funded  ijrograms  were  not  extended,  or  if  there 
were  an  intrruption  in  the  flow  of  these  funds,  may  I  present  a  summary  of 
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our  niiijor  fodci-jil  pro^'nims,  incliKJing  the  total  nimUjcr  of  positions  ami  tlie 

niuonnt,  of  fniuls  involvt'd : 

Prof/ram 

10810A  Title  I. 

KSKA  Title  JL 

XDEA  Title  Ill-A. 

Adult  Basic  Kdiiention  (ABE). 

IndiKstry  Spoiisoml  l'roi,n-:iiii.s  (I»Sl.*). 

.M.D.T.A. 

Model  Cities. 

VoeatitJiiiil  lOdueatioii  Act. 

Work  Incentive  (WIN). 

"•XeiKlil'orliood  Youth  Corps  (Uejiulnr). 

*>s\;i?;Idjorlio()d  Yontli  Coni.s  (Summer). 
'.I'otal  l'o.^ition.s  Subject  to  Termination — 10,o4S. 
'.rotal  Fuud.s  Subject  to  Tonuination — $4r),1)n0,!)ll. 

To  tin'  above-liwted  projiram.s  eoubl  l)e  added  a  nundter  (tf  projiram.s  fun(bMl 
}iy  the  Oilice  ni:  Kconomlc  Opporl unity,  New  Careers  projjrain.s,  narcotics  pre- 
venti(tn  projcrains,  etc.,  whose  curtailment  or  elimination  would  have  serion.s 
implication!;  i\n*  tlu^  Los  Angeles  connunnity. 

Wlnir  are  sonu!  (»f  llie  lar^'er  problems  facinjj;  urban  school  districts  ^vhich 
iaake  tln^  n^fundinj:  of  federally  fiindod  jirojirams  an  imiierativeV 

1.  Violence  and  Vnndalium — In  recent  years  campus  violence  has  acccler- 
nl(Hl  to  an  unprecedented  deforce.  This  i)robleni  is  not  con  lined  to  the  .so-caliod 
**iiiner-ci!y''  schools,  but  is  common  to  all  "hij;  city"  schools.  Before  the  end  oC 
tin*  fall  senu'ster  oL'  Ihis  school  year,  our  district  experienced  37  assaults  on 
school  pers(»mei  with  weai)ons  and  HI  njportful  a.^saults  on  piipil.s  with  weap<ins. 
'.riie  r.os  .\ni;cU's  I'olice  I)cpar(nu»nt,  whose  jurisdiction  covers  al)out  two-Diii'ds 
of  our  disli-ict,  has  identilied  881  hard-core  juvenile  m(»mbers,  all  of 
whom  are  .school  age.  A  hard-core  juveniU;  is  defined  as  one  who  has  more  than 
ten  arrests,  live  oL*  which  are  felony  .-irrests. 

Our  Ioss(»s  last',  year  from  vandalism,  arson,  and  buriudary  totaled  }>2rl00.()d0. 
Onv  district  spent  $1,200,0(M>  on  security  personnel  and  another  .$1,000,000  on 
S(»cnrity  (Minii)nient.  during;  the  1071-72  school  year.  As  a  result,  resonr(r(»s  iiave 
b(.'en  diverted  from  the  educatir)nal  pro.i?rani  itself  to  h(»Ip  provide?  a  safe  and 
secure  atmo.s])here  in  which  educaticui  can  take  place.  Indeed,  without  campus 
security  a  decent  learniujLr  environnu»nt  cannot  be  maintained. 

2.  HiuOvnt  TnniHcicncu — Wc  have  a  total  stud(Mit  transeioncy  rate  of  approxi- 
mat(»Iy  -19%  amonj:  the  schof)is  in  our  district.  Anions;  some  inner-city  hitrh 
.schools  transeioncy  exceeds  320%  in  a.  s(fhool  year.  'J*his  hij;hly  mobile  student 
popuhition  r(»presents  students  nu)vinjx  in  and  out  of  the  district  as  well  as 
iho.se  who  move  from  school  to  schotjl  within  the  district. 

The  related  i)roblem  of  liit;h  stud(Mit  ab.sentecisni  poses  additional  stud(»nt 
and  statT  problems.  Because  state  sul)ventions  are  HnUed  to  average  daily 
att(Midance,  our  district*  with  a  pni)il  aljscntcc  rate  about:  50%  above  tin?  state- 
wide averaj^e*  suffers  an  e.vcess  loss  of  approximately  ."f^'l ,000,000  per  year  in 
state  funds.  Yet  our  stailiny-  patterns  nnist  1)C  based  upon  enrollment,  rather 
than  attendance. 

3.  Glianijing  ^indent  Population. — A  third  characteristic  of  most  urban  school 
districts  is  the  hijih  proportion  of  wi-noriiu  siinlcnis-  in  the  total  .school  popula- 
tion. Wiiile  tC)tal  enroHnu^id,  is  decreasln.u:  in  Los  Anjieles.  the  nund>cr  of 
nunority  students  continues  to  ki'ow.  Our  projections  indicate  that  within  the 
next  fjve  years,  our  Spanish  .surname  student  population  will  increase  by  t)%, 
our  Bdack  student  population  by  r>%,  while  our  White  student  population  will 
continue  to  decrease  by  7  or  S%.  A  large  number  of  these  students  come  from 
economically  disadvantaged  homes. 

At  the  risk  of  ovor-kilJ,  niay  I  share  with  yon  some  of  the  i>rr)l)leins  and 
concerns  which  are  more  or  less  nnicpie  to  tlie  Los  Angeles  City  Schools. 

Los  Angeles  has  the  largest  eonc(Mitr;ition  of  Mexican-Americans  and  otlicr 
Spanish  surname  people  in  the  nation,  totaling  approximately  1.000,000.  And 
the  Los  Angeles  culture  is  strengthened  and  enriched  by  tlie  i)resence  of  these 
fine  peoph?.  The  Los  Angeles  District  Bui*ean  of  Innuigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion reix)rts  that  there  were  a  total  of  244,000  resident  aliens  from  ^fexico 
wiio  registered  with  its  olfice  in  1072.  Many  of  the  children  of  these  aliens  are 
non-English  speaking,  and  many  other  Spanish  surname  children  enter  school 


wit.h  ;i  limiliMl  (:onn.,;uicl  ot'  Kiiiilish.  Siiieo  injiM\'  of  llu's(»  children's  fMinilii's 
(lo  lint  sIkiw  111)  oil  the  AKlx;  mils,  fur  riiltura!  and  \v:j;ii\  rcasnus,  we  aro 
impiiclcd  \o  ail  extciit  not  taken  into  account  in  allocation  rorinulas,  even  for 
conipciisa t or\'  edncaiion. 

l-'nr  tin'  lirst  time  in  four  yesirs.  the  Los  Anireles  ('ity  schools  do  not  face 
severe  laid^'cl  ents  in  the  school  >-ear,  V.)7:>-7-L  ISnt,  as  a  result  of  these  iiast 
lind^'et  limitations,  (uir  educational  iirograni  and  services  to  iHiiiils  have  the 
followiii;;  inad(Miuacies  ; 

1.  Students  in  ;;rades  i)-\'2  luive  heeii  liinit<Ml  io  live  classes  jier  day, 

12.  There  is  no  idenicnlary  innsie  pni^rani. 

.'i.  (^oniiselor-inipil  ratifis  in  scc(uidary  sclmols  run  as  hij;h  as  luie  counselor 
for  every  !)()()  students.  The  ralio  is  I'vcii  hi::lier  in  elementary  schools. 

4.  We  have  7500  typewriters  wiiii-h  are  l<-n  years  or  ohter.  If  souif  are  not 
rephKM'd.  our  loisiiiess  cducatifin  proj;rani  is  threatened  with  extinction, 

o.  Our  distivcl  /iiiii  liiu'ary  has  become  so  ohsolete  I  hat,  without  updat  in.i;, 
coiisideraUmi  should  he  .u'ivf'ii  In  abamloniiiji  it. 

(*».  Our  classrooms  and  schof>l  hniidini^.s  an'  dirty,  lieca use  we  can  alTord  to 
.sweep  them  (udy  every  other  day. 

7.  interior  paint iiij;  nf  classroruns  was  discont iiiiUMl  in  li)02.  :\Iany  of  (Uir 
schiHil  iiiteritu's  have  not  hecii  iiaint<Ml  in  :iO\'ears. 

5.  \Ve  have  no  prt^veiitative  niainti'iiaiice  proi^rani  for  eciuipincnt.  If  e(iuip- 
iiieid.  hreuKS  down.  v»'<'  tiy  lo  fiiul  time  to  lix  it. 

*.).  There  are  -I.Sl.^  unventeil  JieatiT.-  in  our  chissrooius. 

10.  '1.750  of  our  ciassi'oonis  la<-U  lu-oper  liiilitinj;'  ami  acoustics. 

31.  1(H)  of  oiir  eleuicntary  scliools  hav<*  no  <'af<'(eria  faciliti<'s. 

These  examples  serve  to  indi<fal<'  tlmt.  urhaii  school  districts  in  general,  and 
the  ho.s  Anv.'*'It's  (Mly  Schools  in  iiarticular.  reijuire  additional  support  if  they 
are  to  liej,'in  fo  approacli  the  ideal  of  cfpial  <'(lu<-ational  <ipp(u'tunit ies  and 
optiiuis  for  urban  students. 

Now  may  I  tui'u  luy  attention  to  specilic  su^j;<'stions  for  nudhods  of  dis- 
tributing; federal  fuiuls  lo.s(dif)ol  districts. 

The  Lns  An.u'eles  City  rnilied  Scboo!  District  wholeheartedly  siijiports  tho 
aims  of  the  existing'  KhMiientary  ami  Sec<uidary  I'Mucatitui  Act  ])roj:iams.  AVo 
believe  tbe  broad  calt'.u'ory  areas  e;:cr)m]>ass  those  pritu'ity  lu'eds  which  re- 
(luire  l*undin^;.  but  which,  liecanse  of  co.st,  are  beyond  the  means  of  local  and 
.•^tate  aii(Ulci(^s  to  pnndde. 

1  Would  ur;;'e  tbe  CfnttiniUDUu'  of  f<'deral  assistance  for  si)<'cifi<'  national 
I)riority  needs.  In  addition,  I  would  ur;<e  this  Coinmitlee  and  tbe  Coii.i^ress  to 
consider  lejrislatioii  for  the  ^'eneral  support  of  education.  Lej,d.slatioii  such  as 
H.U.  IG  could  serve  to  relieve  exce.ssive  property  tax  bnrdon.s,  equalize  educa- 
tion opportunity  among  districts,  and  uplift  the  j^eiieral  standard  of  education 
by  providini:  assistanci^  whicli  is  not  c.itegorical  in  lu'tare. 

rerliaps  the  most  diflicult  i)rol)h'ni  relating  to  categorical  aid  i)rograins  is 
the  ident ilieation  of  llu^  eligible  pupil.s.  Too  fiMMiUcntly,  tbe  measures  used 
for  i(h'iil  itication  an^  inadcfiuatc  and  may  be  biased.  The  utilization  of  educa- 
tion (bitn  itself,  in  the  long  run,  ])eiializes  .success  and  rewards  failure  since 
improvement  in  achievement  brings  about  a  lower  i>riority  ranking.  The.se 
in.adequacies  can  be  overcome  by  the  inclusion  of  additional  characteristics  in 
the  f(u*iunla. 

In  Los  Angeles,  for  exaiin»le.  the  District  lias  been  ])roviding  ^V2  million  n 
year  of  suppbuuental  funds  for  urban  impact  schools  by  attempting  to  identify 
these  scluxils  using  .'i  luulti-fMceted  formula.  Our  formula  takes  into  consid- 
eration the  following  criteria  :  (1)  Reading  scores  ;  (2)  t  he  Knglisli  as  a  second 
hiiiguage  luipil  ratio:  (?,)  the  nou-periunnent  teacher  ratio;  (4)  tbe  change 
in  the  ethnic  characterislies  of  a  school  over  a  five-year  i)eriod ;  (5)  pui)il 
transciency ;  (G)  the  non-illne.ss  nbs(Mice  ratio:  (7)  a  ratio  of  vandalism 
events :  and  (8)  tbe  nsse.'<sed  value  of  the  single  family  residences  in  the  urea. 
These  eiglit  criteria  are  used  to  id(Mitify  the  urban  impact  .schools  in  the 
school  district 

This  i>roce.ss  identifies  al)ont-  half  of  our  schools  as  urban  impact  schools. 
Thos(^  sehofds  which  (lualify  are  then  divided  into  three  levels  of  funding 
.support,  deiKMUlent  uiion  ikmmL 

.Similar  data.  I  am  told,  are  used  by  the  riiicngo  City  Schools  for  similar 
purposes.  The  utilization  of  a  eomhi nation  such  as  these  reduces  the  margin 


ot  orror  t.liat  uiay  oceiii*  it*  only  :i  yiii^io  it  cm  ol:  {h\i,i  \^  user:  it)  Imsi*  drci^i-'Hs 
uihui.  Tliir  foniuila  1  liavo  ik'scr.'il)i';;  works  for  Lns  Aii.:;i'U-s  aiul  .•ii»]j.ax':ii l;^ 
has  jiicrit  iu  Chica^u  It  may  wuik  in  oihov  .yeiuf(»l  di>rricts  ;is  ucM. 

I  iL  si;in:ii:iry.  Iho  Lo.s  Am;;o1<'s  City  Uniiuul  Sc*ln)<>l         rici  <"]ulors<;s  ( iu- 
vunj'niuattoH  or  ilu;  Kloiiiciitiiry  and  i5('coiula]-y  Kihi*.M( roji  Act.  In  aili;i^i"H. 
tiiv  ilis!  ricl:  wonlil  cnd'.n-.so  h\trls!a! i.'ni  n-litch  is  briKUlcr  in  scmim*  ami 
n'ro.i;jii>:ps  Hit'  i'\\'.u\\;u\^  iK.-cds  o!'  iirhaJi  nlncntioJi  .  .  .  WrM  wnuld  jirovidt- 
H(»xii)ilily  i'or  Inca!  scliuol  (lis(ri<*ls  nU<»  l^os  Anjiclcs  tu  iiailnde  jirovisi(His 
l>i*t>vi(lin^  a  s(»i*nrf  ami  saj\»  canipns  I'nr  t^'achtTs  and  y<nniu's(('r>  .^n  IIimi  tlir 
(.'dnealional  si'Ltin^  he  iniin'ifVfd  .  .  .  U»^:islaliun  (Init  would  »jc  i-iuii  tli^' 

J(km1  sciiool  tlistrict.  to  address  Ur(^  iiiiiijno  jinilil'-ni.s  of  a  e]ian;j:in.L;  nrl'an 
SiM-ic'ty — in-oblcnis  .snt-h  as  vandalism,  .can?;  ariivity,  Ww  cxiiandod  lir^-d  for 
social  st-rviLM'S  loi*  I  la*  residents  (d'  the  ur)»an  <Mntfi-s  ol*  tlif  l.TjiHrd  8tal:v^  .  .  , 
lo?i?isla  I  inn  lliat;  would  n'caii'i'  llic-  adiuiinst  ral  ive  burdi-ns  rrlauM]  (o  a  v:'.i*i'ly 
ot'  pn>gi-anis  i-iiiTrnlly  ln'luj^  coiidnfltHl  .  .  .  :'.nd  If^islalion  that,  would  l>o 
(••rincl(Ml  in  a  timely  nniinuu*  so  lliai"  ])lanniaii  <:an  tnkr  iilacc  a|-  tli«.-  1' '  iil 
Sc-l)Of>l  Ilm'cI  wffli  tilt' jnv<jivcmout  of  iiar(»nt.s  and  facidtirs.  To  t^T.'Haiid  on  lids  Imm 
poiul.  California  law  rtMiidros  ns  \n  rjotify  all  clmM  ilinilcd  ouii>;.,.vi»i'r:  rii"a<-lM-s  >, 
I>y  Mai'cii  15.  if  jla-tr  si^rvici-s  ar<'  to  l»o  dist-oiitinurd  in  1^7^-74.  Tin'  ia'V 
<lU('.slioii  tiion  lnH'ouu's.  wdf  KSrJA  i-oniiuuo  la^voud  ^\^\^v  Slin!I  I  ri.^k 

further  daniaj^'c*  t(»  slatT  morale  by  sondinjc  oaf  tonid nation  l<nt(»r.s  to  K.l^To 
.sj-;.fT  TiuMaln'rs  to  proton t:  tiu^  district's  loji;al  intorrstsV  Or,  shall  I  t;ikv  a 
r-lianco  and  assnnu'  lOSlOA  fun<liajj:  will  conlinacY  Kilhrr  way.  tho  coucorn^  id* 
coiifnMiin.u-  finnlin??.  licsitiinl:  I'nridin.i:.  or  tiTininal  ftindinic  arc  nnhrlicn-ai^/c 
for  .siaff  and  thr  claldroii  we  klm-vc. 

Now  naiy  I  briefly  address  inys<df  to  the  ctnu'fpt  of  rev(»nno  s]iana.;r.  A 
stronjj:  cas(^  can  bo  nnnb*  fr)r  catosorrcal  aid,  inclndiufr  tho  nrod  to  ijrolrc! 
s^Ui-h  i>ro.irriiai.s  froDi  ]>o]itical  pressures  of  more  potent  .soeir).(»coniani(."  ^^ri>a|>s, 
P»nl-.  many  of  onr  neecis,  ai;  T  hiive  tried  to  indicat(\  do  not  nece.sj^arily  r''!::ti» 
directly  to  specifi(.*ally  identifSnMe  hu'jrot  i»oj)nlations.  lait  rather  to  the  ijri;an 
natni-e  of  onr  pcliool  distriet.  We  nrire  r(»(!Ot;aitioii  «)f  lliese  very  real  farters, 
and  Jilsfj  lu'.ire  a  smooth  transition  ti\  other  f<»nMS  nf  fniuHnij:.  In  bri*  1*.  \vy 
position  on  I'ederal  fiindinj?  for  iniblie  education  is  as  folU>ws :  I  «iii)iH>rt  b.»ih 
HUGO — the  cxten.sion  of  I3SKA — and  HIUO — revenue  sharin;,' — b;.-caus-e  botli 
types  of  aid  are  essenti.nl  if  we  are  tn  nu'ct;  tlu»  educational  needs  of  urban 
students:  onr^  has  specific  identification  for  economicjiUy  disadv:uit:axed 
Iearner.s,  and  the  otlior  .supports  the  total  district.  We  ask  for  eonsideration 
of  the  cri.sis  in  urhnn  odneation.  Why  not  both? 

I  have  read  with  interest  suggestions  which  have  been  developed  by  Rep- 
resentative Qine.  His  concerns  related  to  the  nse  of  A.F.D.O.  payments  and /or 
ineonie  levels  as  n  basis  for  the  allocation  of  funds  are  j»jirticidarly  valid  for 
the  nation  in  general.  However,  we  believe,  in  the  larjje  urban  centers  Miere 
i.<s*  a  higher  correlation  between  i)overty  and  n'adinp:  deficjencics  than  tiujse 
implied  by  the  1070  study  done  by  G.  V.  Glass,  whom  ^Iv.  Qiiie  hjis  <pi'»ted, 

W(»  concur  with  iNfr.  Qnie's  conceru  related  to  the  use  of  census  data,  ^fore 
current  data  would  he  available.  But  even  more  important,  we  would  sfri'ss 
the  importance  of  forward-fnndinp:  over  a  minimum  period  of  three  yenrs.  !f 
a  given  ynunfrsterV.  p.n rents  are  earninp:  less  than  ?2,000  thi.s  year  and  next 
year  are  earninc:  .^lO.OOOj  it  is  not  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  younj:ster\s 
achieve  meat  will  improve  five-fold  sinndtaneously.  We  shoidd  con.sider.  after 
identification,  .sustained  effort  over  a  three  to  five  year  period  to  insure  that 
eacli  younjjsti»r  is  in  po.sition  to  take  full  ndvanta^^e  of  alt  educational  orspru'- 
tnnities. 

Wc  applaud  ^fr.  Qule's  su^irostion  tliat  greater  emphaslsi  be  placed  on  the 
use  of  criterion-referenced  tests.  Recently,  onr  own  State  lias  passed  legis- 
lation which  will  snhstitnte  the  use  of  a  sampling  approach  to  testing  wideli 
nse.s  "criterion-referenced  irems"  rather  than  "norm-referenced  standardized 
tests"  for  our  own  state  testing  prog:ram.  This  approach,  similar  to  the  nati<»nal 
assessnieut  approach,  provides  a  useful  means  of  determining  .statew^ide  or 
nationwide  progr/»ss.  The  n.«:e  of  these  data  as  a  means  of  determining  finnnehd 
5?upport  for  individuals  or  groups  of  students  does  present  a  number  of  prnb- 
lems.  Onr  own  State  ■Miller-TTnndi  Reading  Program,  which  provides  funds 
based  upon  standardized  test  performance,  led  to  a  situation  in  which  those 
schools  whose  group  performance  did  improve,  beoamo  ineligible  for  continued 
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funding.  Nosv,  wliilo  gni\j]i  pLTlV^rinsiucn'  iniprnvci],  lluii  is  (o  s;iy.  srh^nv:  i  ^-r- 
t'oL'inaiiijv.  tlu!  1  JIM* lun  11:11  K'f  ciT  mU  iiuiividiiu!  yoiui.iistvrs  did  no{  'r,n{'.;-(tVi\ 
I'i-iiiciiJ.ils  ;iiid  T'.'acin'i'S  stum  Ic^iiriK'tl  Ihui  it,  n\ms  ik  ihvir  nO.vnjUiif^r  .-i'»3  I" 
slidw  ]>r()i;ross  iiiiiijiHy,  if  {Uvy  wciv  to  av«)i(|  hhsiiiir  Uk?  cnliinl  siipixji-i;  ium,- 
I'ssiir.v  to  iiiJiki-  hirl/sJaijUid  ^i.iins.  (Joni.-oni.s  reliUrd  l.'i  tr;!<-iini;r  tlu-  u-;:  ;iiso 
jii-csenl:  aiK>tliLM'  sci  of  i.syiu  'i'Uv  a.ssiiniiili'iii  iJiat.  any  oiii'  set  o['  t-riit-rii.ii- 
ivfcn'iico  ili.'ijis  (irH'h;,  iJi  i'acl.,  n^prescut  tiio  os.seiico  of  tlu*  skill  liclnjir  li.imiit 
will  c-oiitiiuic  to  i\v  dt'bateil,  aiul,  as  laany  experts  have  iiulicattHl,  tin.-  iij;.Jor 
stren^j^t li  of  tho  c-riterion-rel'erciiced  apprDaeh  is  in  the  ineaJ^iii-enicnt  hh*n- 
liliiMl  ^^oals  v.'itiiin  a  jrivoii  in>TtrncU(>nal  i>r<».i;fani  fm-  eat-li  iiidisiciiial  y'.iiii:^>:er. 
Wii  ^^tl•(>^gly  eiHh.)rse  tlir  tisi-  (»f  critufiun-rerenMU-ed  test  ilenis  as  a  na'atis 
inii)roviu.i;  liie  iiistriuaiunal  pri>.!;;i-ain,  hut  qtiestiiwi  its  tililily  as  a  hasis  ;  iin' 
all'ieaiion  i>i'  /inmu-ial  stipiiort. 

Mr.  (M:i:>  s:ati'S.  '•(hjrc  (he  iiniJvldnal  seliool  j'eo'i>'es  ils  i'liiitls,  ha.setl  '-a  a 
nuMsare  <d'  ai-rr/al  nrcd.  U  rn  iUiil  .S(-l;t>i)l  slinnlj]  Jiave  Hie  resj»nnsilulit>'  r«a* 
ti>*}er;aiij./i^^'  ;;tinal  purf orinauee  levels  I'or  a  sliulenl.  and  sliotild  he  re<itii?-»d 
Id  <'slahl)sh  i-(»filisU<;  '^ioulii  for  tlial.  year  with  the  aetivu  participation  nf  Ihi' 
j'arriM.  tea<-her,  and  ehito."'  Tins  is  Mi-.^  posliioti  We  laivc  taken  as  a  disti'l**! 
in  tiie  hnpleiuentatieii  of  (air  three-year  readiuir  ]»ro;'4raui  iisin.!^  Disdiiri  funds 
which  at  h<'St  will  make  lui  uiari}  lhaii  1>15.(K)  availald(*  fi»r  eaeh  pnia'h 

In  brin.tiing  my  remarks  to  a  <-Ios(s  it  is  essential  that  tliis  iiatl<ai  renew  :»nd 
expand  its  eonnnitnH»nt  the  etiiical ional  ne<'ds  of  <air  nrl>an  yonlli.  Wa  j-an- 
nul.  afii-t>rd  ti»  ahandon  an  eff;a1;  wliieh  liax  hronj^lit  hotli  Jioj»e  and  tiie  reali'/a- 
tiori  of  tliat  hnpe  taso  i/iany  who  AV/inld  otherwise  be  di'ine<l.  (^nr  resjj(m>ibility 
is  to  meet;  flie  iieeils  nf  (nn  stndcnls  hy  eneonra;riTi^  the  <M>ii(ianai  joii  arid 
expansion  of  deliv<'ry  systcans*  will  assvire  the  necessary  resources  tit  aeoom- 
plisli  the  C'liar;j;e.  wliich  hu.s  been  p:iven  to  the  sebool  districts  of  this  nnllcai. 
Nowhere  is  tluit  eliarjio  man?  threateneil,  more  dillicult  t<i  a<.diievo.  tiam  in 
tli(^  urlam  scliotil  disti-i(?t.s.  We  Ke<»k  roco^nition  oC  tlii.s  fact  in  the  aIIoea(i«ai  of 
resources  for  ednoationa!  p\in)0SOK. 

<'>nr  cities  roi)i-eseiit  the  hub  of  onr  civiiijiation.  Within  onr  c?(k'S.  u-e  find 
the  uitist  ina;:nitict-n(  uf  Innnan  achiev<*uieuts :  ,i<rcat  in.stitiitioas  nf  lii.irber 
learning:,  (he  /inost.  nn^seiiais  iim]  liln-aijes.  tlie  centers  of  govei-iinuMit  :iini  in- 
dustry, impres^-'ivo  ardiitecturf.  the  heart  of  tJiL»  mass  niedin,  nnd  (extensive 
entertainment  and  ^rtistie  ofiVrin.^^s.  Knt  within  (uir  cities,  we  also  thid  tlie 
most  d<^sjKM'ate  of  Iniinan  conditions:  povert.s",  aruniiitioii,  crime,  i>olhUii)n. 
dec;iy.  antl  upfliness^. 

if  America  Is  to  ftdlill  its  }n-oiiiist!  in  hecnnninff  a  trtdy  ffreat  civilization,  the 
aU(*viat.iin\  of  the  problems  r>f  onr  eitie.s  must  heeon^e  a  primary  nntional 
oonimitment.  "We  apprecinte  this  (Nmini it  tee's  cotrmm-h  for  (he  fntnre  of  ucbun 
education,  wiiicli  may  well  he  th(»  key  to  tlu;  cven(tial  n^generation  of  "ur 
nrhan  centers. 

>rr.  riiairman,  on  l)e]i;  Jf  0*  t])e  Los  An^ele.s  TTnified  Sell 00]  Distriet.  T  wish 
to  thank  the  members  of  the  Committee  for  inviting  those  remarks  concerning 
our  sni)port  of  the  federal  role  in  education.  May  T  invite  you  and  your  col- 
loa lines  to  visit  L<»s  Ancreles  to  see  some  of  the  tllin^^'^  about  which  I  have 
spoketi  .  ,  .  to  witness  .nn  orderly  decentralization  process  which  is  movin?r  the 
derision-inakins  ])osver  closer  to  the  local  school  ...  to  <il)serve  parents  in- 
voh-ed  in  the  planninff.  development,  nnd  evalnaticm  of  an  edneational  pnjjrr?im 
which  is  meeting  witli  success,  ^lliank  you. 

Dv.  JoTTXr^TOx.  I  Will  talk  for  a  moment  or  tV70  about  the  char- 
actcristics  of  onr  Lo.s  Ancreles  schools,  the  extent  of  Federal  involve- 
mcnt  and  type  of  ni^^frent  problems  that  we  have,  and  then  tins  prob- 
lem of  Hie  definition  of  tlio  eli^rible  pnpil  for  Ferlernl  support, 
wliich  tronbles  everyone,  and  theii  perhaps  our  personal  roommenda- 
tions  for  contijincd  fnndinp:. 

As  you  have  indicated,  tlie  members  of  the  committee  have  mv 
statement  and  T  want  to  appland  the  pro.sentation  that  was  made 
by  the  National  Scliool  Tioards  Association. 

I  think  the  representatives  told  the  story  well  and  I  couhl  sum 
np  mv  whole  moFsage  by  simply  saying  ditto  to  the  comments  that 
the}'  have  made. 
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As  ill'.  15oll  iiidioatcul.  tlie  Los  Aiigclos  SY5;toin  is  tlie  .second  largo.st 
school  district  in  (lie  Xation.  Wc  are  pliysically  independent  of  tlie 
city  of  Los  Angeles.  Wo  sei'vc  not  o2ily  the  city  but  11  otlier  in- 
corporated coniinnnitios  in  our  area. 

We  have  some  700.000  students  that  are  enrolled.  017,000  of  these 
students  are  in  elementary  and  secondary  programs. 

I  would  point  out  that  appi'oximately  200.000  students  or  one- 
third  of  our  total  enrollment  arc  eligible  for  pi'ograms  conducted 
under  ESEA  title  T.  But  I  must  point  out  nlso  Avith  concern  that 
only  45  percent  of  these  sludents  are  receiving  benefits  of  the  title 
I  progi'am. 

On  page  8  of  my  testimony.  T  listed  the  programs  that  were  in- 
volved and  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  totals.  We  have  some 
10.5-18  stafl*  metn[)ers,  both  teaclicrs  and  classitied  stafT.  involved 
\vith  a  total  Federal  funding  amount  of  $45.^)  millio]i. 

•Mr.  Cluiirman,  and  members  of  the  committee,  today  is  a  very 
important  day  in  our  business  in  California  and  Los  Angeles.  This 
is  March  15.  Under  California  law,  we  are  required  today  to  send 
iiotices  to  any  certificated  pcr.son  to  inform  liim  M-])ot]icr  in  fact 
his  employment  wnth  tJie  district  will  be  continued  in  the  subsequent 
year. 

So  we  have  a  very  difficult  moment  and  decision  to  make  because 
over  3,000  of  these  10,000  employees  are  in  fact  certificated  members 
of  our  staff. 

We  have  the  difficult  decision,  shall  we  send  these  letters,  notify- 
ing them  tljat  we  may  not  employ  them  next  year  or  shall  we  not? 

And  the  information  that  we  Juive  is  only  that  tlie  bill  itself  will 
continue  past  June  30  but  w^e  don't  know  if  tlie  appropriation*^  bill 
will  ]>ass  in  time  and  be  a  part  of  our  regular  district  budget  before 
school  opens  hi  September. 

I  am  sure  you  appreciate  the  nnigjii'ude  of  the  problem  that  is 
before  us. 

Chairnum  Pkuivins.  I  would  like  to  see  us  and  the  Appropriations 
Committe'e  move  to  make  sure.  I  urged  the  leadership  in  a  meeting 
at  a  breakfast  two  oi*  three  mornings  ago  to  look  at  the  educational 
appropi'iatioiis,  to  move  the  educational  programs  ont  from  HEW, 
and  I  am  lioping  tliat  ilr.  IMahon  may  do  that. 

Dr.  Joi/xsTox.  I  compliment  you,  Air.  Cluiirman,  for  that  leader- 
ship. 

The  gentleman  from  Idaho  mentioned  INIarcli  1,  a  similar  problem 
in  liis  budget  and  I  am  sure  it  is  tlie  same  problem  found  all  over 
the  nation. 

Among^  the  major  current  jDroblems  of  inner-city  schools  which 
I  have  tried  to  list,  starting  on  page  4,  is  that  of  violence  and  van- 
dalism. 

Last  year  we  lost  some  $2.4  million  in  this  area.  Our  district  addi- 
tionally^ spent  $1.2  million  on  security  personnel.  I  pointed  out  the 
problem  of  student  transiency  in  our  school  district  which  averages 
49  percent  among  all  schools  > 

On  page  5,  I  woidd  like  to  bring  to  the  committee's  attention  the 
changing  student  poprdation  that  we  are  experiencing. 

Eadi  year  we  lost  about  10,000  students  in  our  school  district  and 
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over  a  o-yoav  poi'iod  mh!  Avill  lose  50,000  studejits.  So  tliat  \vliilc 
are  some  r)4  percent  iniiiority  at  tliis  tiniOj  in  a  k\v.  yoai'S  it  M'ill  be 
nearer  to  60  jiercent* 

On  pages  0  and  7*  1  Imve  listed  some  of  tlie  really  severe  inadc- 
qnacios  of  onr  cinTont  oi1'e]'i)i^^s,  tlic  quality  of  our  program  to  date. 
We  have  no  sixth  period  for  ^urades  through  12.  We  have  no  nuisic 
progi'am  in  our  elementary  Kcimols.  Our  counseling  is  totally  inade- 
quate. 

We  have  one  counselor  on  the  average  foi*  every  900  studeiits  in 
the  seconrlarv  sell  no  l8.  That  j)  umber  increases  dj*amatically  to  one 
for  2/>00  students  in  elementary. 

On  i>age  7  we  list  a  mnnber  of  items  that  must  Iiave  attention. 

We  sweep  our  classixionis  only  every  othei'  day  because  we  simply 
do  not  have  tlie  necessai'v  r<»soui'ces  ami  we  ai-e  now  painting  the 
ijiterioj's  of  mw  classrooms  evejy  i^O  yeai'S  whether  they  need  it  or 
not. 

We  still  Inive,  ^fr.  CliairmaUj  tragedies  like  -1.800  unvented  heaters 
and  4.7r>0  classrooms  uhere  the  lighting  is  not  adeipiate.  We  have 
100  of  oni*  elemcjitary  scliools  that  have  no  cafetei'ia  facilities. 

I  wouhl  add  anothei-  item,  We  Inive  a  des})erate  jkkhI  for  major 
staff  derelo]nnent  \n  the  Los  Angeles  City  Schools. 

Now.  to  t[\e  probleiiis  that  Miis  connnittce  faces.  Tlie  opinion  that 
1  have,  if  you  will,  is  simply  this:  We  ^vould  like  to  se(;  Ihe  cui-rent 
program  of  KSEA  continued  and  most  urgently  we  would  like  to 
know  tliat  the  appropriations  will  be  made  available. 

Thei\  we  would  otl'er  Uie  suggestion  that  in  addition  because  the 
crisis  ill  the  lai'ge  urhaii  cities  is  indeed  so  great,  it  would  be  lielpful 
to  have,  sonu'  geiu'ral  aid  made  available  to  us. 

Chairman  Pkijktns.  At  what  jioint  would  you  suggest  that  aid 
come  to  yon  ? 

Yon  h(^ai'd  tlie  questions  put  to  the  other  witnesses. 

Dr.  JdMxsroy.  }A\\  Chaii'man  I  wonld  like  to  see  it  be  truly  gen- 
eral aifl.  I  have  observed  that  oui'  county  of  Los  Angeles  amrthe 
city  of  Los  .Vngeles  have  i-eceived  funds. 

In  fact  I  made  an  appeal  to  oni-  local  comity  to  share  with  us 
some  of  their  I'cvemie  funds  for  health  services  to  the  students  that 
we  liave  in  onr  chsti-ict. 

We  are  spending  $0.5  million  of  onr  educational  dollni's  foi'  health 
services. 

Chaii'inan  Pkkkins.  What  ])art  of  your  disadvantaged  children 
aie  yon  presently  sei'vlng? 

Dr.  JonxsTox.  We  aie  serving  only  45  percent  of  those  that  aie 
deemed  eligible  under  ESE.V.  So  you  can  .see  ijumediately  the  need 
that  exists. 

M]\  t-jrrK.  Deemed  eligible  under  KSEA?  Tlaat  means  low  income. 

Di'.  JoifxsTox.  Ac<'ordiug  to  low  income  i\m\  AFDC  counts,  we 
liave  in  excess  of  200,000  identified  stndej}ts  but  the,  level  of  funding 
at  this  jioint  in  time  is  only  addressing  itself  to  100,000  of  these 
youngsters  because  of  the  state  guidelines  in  our  state  which  re- 
quire us  to  have  the  minimum  of  some  $-300  per  cliild. 

Mr.  Q\:iK.  So  v.-]ien  the  Chairman  asked  you  what  percentage  of 
the  educijtionally  disadvantaged  students  you  are  I'eacliing,  that  is 


ovoii  a  lower  pei'centagc  tlmn  40  percent  because  you  have  all  of 
those  

Chairman  Picinvixs.  My  question  now  iiappeus  to  be,  do  you  feel, 
your  testimony  is  a  little  bit  ambiguous  there,  but  I  think  I  inter- 
preted it  riglit,  thnt  you  feel  "we  should  take  care  of  the  disadvan- 
Inged,  give  them  top  priority,  and  let  general  aid  be  on  top  of  the 
disadvantaged  program. 

Dr.  Johnston.  Piecisely. 

Mr.  QuiE.  What  kind  of  disadvantage,  educationally  and  eco- 
nomically? 

Chairman  Pkuktns.  Educationally  and  economically. 

Ml'.  QurE.  Then  we  aren't  apart  because  if  you  take  the  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged,  you  ar-e  economically  nivolved  in  it. 

Chairman  Perkins.  In  95  percent  of  the  cases  it  runs  hand  in 
hand. 

Mr.  QuiE.  No,  it  doesn't.  If  j'^ou  could  show  me  a  study  that 

show  95  percent-  

Chairman  Perkins.  Well  practically. 

Mr.  QuiE.  The  few  studies  that  are  made  show  that  is  not  tme. 

Dr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Chaii  maUj  if  I  could  answer  

Chairman  Perkins.  I  will  let  the  witness  comment  on  that. 

Dr.  Johnston.  To  be  very  hopeful,  and  I  don't  know  how  realis- 
tic, only  the  committee  is  knowledgeable  in  this  area,  but  to  be  very 
hopeful,  if  tlie  present  programs  of  ESEA  Title  I  for  which  we 
I'eceive  $25  million  in  our  district,  could  be  doubled,  and  then  on 
top  of  that  we  could  have  general  aid  that  did  not  have  any  strings 
attached  to  it,  where  we  could  address  some  problems  that  peak  and 
clianiie  from  year  to  year,  then  we  would  have  the  tools  with  which 
to  conduct  meaningful  programs. 

Chairman  Perkins.  That  explains  it  to  me,  Al. 

Mr.  QuTE.  It  does  not  explain  it  to  me. 

Do  you  know  why? 

Chairman  Perkins.  Wliy? 

Mr.  QuiE.  Because  if  you  had  doubled  the  amount  of  money  

CJiairman  Perkins.  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say.  I  know 
exactly  what  you  are  going  to  say. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Let  the  rest  of  us  understand. 

Mr.  QuiE.  If  you  go  to  general  aid,  that  means  that  general  aid 
money  is  ]iot  going  to  be  used  for  the  disadvantaged.  That  general 
tnd  money  is  going  to  be  used  to  pay  for  teachers'  salaries. 

Dr.  Johnston.  Fine. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Wl\?it  is  fine  about  that? 

You  haven't  improved  the  education  of  the  child  at  all  if  you 
just  increase  the  teacher's  salary  but  you  do  improve  the  quality  of 
education  in  title  I  programs. 

Dr.  Johnston.  jNIr.  Quie,  I  believe  providing  realistic  teachers' 
salaries  is  also  one  of  the  responsibilities  of  a  school  district.  We  all 
read  the  paper  and  we  all  know  tlie  problems  of  meat  prices  and 
other  problems  that  are  involved. 

Mr.  Quie.  Ikit  wc  ai'e  heIiDin<j  the  school  board  tlien  with  general 
aid.  . 

I  am  not  nuich  interested  in  helping  the  school  board.  I  am  in- 
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lorcstcd  ill  lVa1plii<?  kids  and  unlops  we  provide  tho.  opportunity  for 
every  educationally  disudvautap;ed  child  and  every  handicapped 
cliikl  to  reach  tlieir  potential,  we  have  not  done  tlie  job. 

Dr.  JoiixsTON.  We  liavc  no  quarrel  on  onr  f^oals,  Mr.  Quie. 

May  I  bring  to  tlie  attention  of  the  committee  one  item  in  a  little 
detail  on  page  0. 

We  experimented  witliin  onr  own  disti'icb  to  find  a  formula  to 
address  who  is  the  eligible  client  and  it  is  very  diflicult  to  do  as 
I  Nvitnessed  this  morning  and  listened  to  the  discussion, 

Mr.  Quie,  please  note  that  we  have  indicated  eight  iten^s  that  we 
aie  utilijsing  within  our  own  district  for  our  own,  if  you  would, 
district  plan  for  compensator}^  education  internally. 

I  won't  take  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  go  any  fnrtlier.  I  think  that 
I  have  summarized  the  points  that  I  really  believe  in  and  that  if  the 
ctn  reut  program  that  exists  now  could  be  augmented,  and  if  we  in 
fact  knew  immediately  tliat  tlie  appi'opriations  bill  would  be  passed 
and  would  be  signed,  then  I  would  face  September  with  a  better 
degree  of  confidence  and  so  would  the  entire  staff  and  the  total 
c(jmmninty.  The  prosj^ects  would  be  much  more  encouraging. 

Tlien,  if  in  the  wisdom  of  this  distinguished  body,  you  could  con- 
sider some  very  general  revenue  aid  on  top  of  the  existing  ESEA 
programs,  it  would  be  most  helpful, 

Wo  have  a  drug  problem,  a  ^'D  pi'oblein,  a  transiency  problem,  a 
counseling  problem,  a  staff  development  problem,  and  problems  of 
maintaining  teachers  with  a  commitment  to  stay  in  the  innercity 
uud  continue  through  their  professional  lives  at  that  school  with 
a  commitment  for  3^oung  people. 

Wo  need  staif  develoinnent  to  bring  this  about.  These  are  the  other 
tireas  in  which  only  a  local  district  can  decide  which  is  the  priority 
of  the  moment  so  that  the  general  aid  concept  has  appeal  but  it 
should  not  come  about  until  the  current  ESEA  program  is  really 
fully  funded. 

Isir.  Chaiman,  in  the  last  pages  I  make  some  plea  about  tlie 
urgency  of  Federal  hivolvement  in  urban  education  indicating  tliat 
in  the  cities,  really  you  find  the  hub  of  the  civilization  of  this  great 
(*o\mtry.  And,  you  find  in  the  cities  the  great  and  most  magnificient 
of  Imman  achievements,  institutions  of  higher  learning,  the  finest 
museums  and  libraries,  centers  of  government,  impressive  architec- 
ture, the  heart  of  the  mass  media,  and  extensive  entertainment  and 
artistic  offei*ings,  l)ut  at  the  same  time  within  this  same  city  you 
lind  the  most  desperate  of  human  conditions,  poverty,  alienation, 
crime  and  uglhiess. 

So  I  can  only  conuncnd  this  committee  for  its  leadership  in  tr^*ing 
to  i)ring  to  us  the  resources  by  which  we  can  fulfill  our  mission, 

(chairman  Pkrktns,  Let  me  make  this  observation.  You  are  a  very 
good  witness  and  Mr,  Hawkins  will  continue  the  hearing, 

.Mr,  ITawictxs.  (presidhig).  The  connnittee  will  continue  the  ques- 
tioning. 

Had  you  finished.  Dr.  Johnston? 

I)r,  Johnston,  Yes,  I  have  ifr.  Hawkins, 

IMr,  Hawkins.  IMr,  Johnston,  I  had  several  questions  that  I 
wanted  to  ask.  Ojie,  with  reference  to  the  question  tluit  Mr.  Quie 
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had  directod  to  you  poncorniii»2^  tlio.  iiso  of  additional  fund?,  for  what 
j)iirposc  would  you  u^o  tlioin  assumiufr  that  you  did  ohtain  additional 
funds.  \v]int  particular  i)rogranis  would  you  emphasize? 

Dr.  JonxsTox.  Mr.  Ilawkiiis,  one  ol'  Mie  most  ui^gcut  prohlcms 
that  \vc  have,  is  a  s-eeuiity  pi-oldiun  of  the  uionient  in  the  district, 
and  additioiuilly.  we  have  a  stall'  (le\eloprnent  problem. 

Ojic  of  our  stair  inenihei\s  did  an  estimate.  "^Ve  are  a  large  .school 
district.  He  canui  up  Avith  the  estiuuite  that  we  desperately  need  an 
amoiuit,  of  $10  million. 

Unit  .sounds  like  an  enoi-nions  amount  of  money  for  staff  dovelop- 
mei^t  hut  we  don't  tliink  so.  We  have  27,000  cei-tilicated  employees 
and  we  have  additionul  30,000  chissifled  employees  and  we  have 
Ihrougii  mandated  .school  conunuinty  advisory  r-)uiicii  1S^,000  parents 
thiit  are  a  part  of  our  educational  progi-am.  They  need  .stall'  devcloi:>- 
nuuit  as  welh 

So  there  is  a.  great  urgency. 

Then  I  indicated  we  have  a  ])roI)l(un  of  drug  al)use.  a  problem  of. 
VD  infornisition  that  needs  to  get  oizt,  and  the  vamlalism  problem 
that  is  very  Hci'ioiis. 

M\\  H.vwivixs.  Is  it  a  true  statement  th.at  without  federal  assistance 
that  not  miK.'li  progi'css  can  In*,  made  in  thesiv  particulai'  areas?  Is 
thei'c  any  othei'  soui'ce  of  assistance  that  would  1)g  forthcomijig  as 
an  alternative  to  feihn-al  assistance? 

Dr.  JoiixsTOx.  Mr,  Hawkins,  fortunately  because  of  the  passage 
in  our  state  of  Sl^-00,  our  district  will  receive  some  modest  increases 
of  state  funds.  This  is  meaningf uh  This  will  he  helpful. 

Rut  you  have  to  recogui/.e  that  tlie  Los  Angeles  city  school  ex- 
pemls  on  the  a\'erago  of  $907  per  child.  We  have  an'othei^  school 
disti'ict  that  we  coiuplettily  surround  that  spends  $1800  per  child.  We 
have  a  district  in  northern  California,  a  large  metropolitan  district 
that  spends  $1500  ])cr  child,  half  again  as  much  as  Los  Angeles. 

Tf  wo  did  not.  have  the  fed(;i'al  funds  for  $:300  on  top  of  district 
ett'oit,  I  don't  know  how  we  could  really  open  school  and  fairly-  say 
that  we  are  oiTering  an  educational  pi'Ogmm. 

Afr,  H.\WKixs.  T  tliiiik  the  imi)ression  luis  been  given  by  the  public 
media  that  the  situation  in  the  Los  Angeles  schools  has  improved 
rather  substantially  as  a  result  of  recent  legislative  enactments. 

Do  I  niulenstancl  froju  the  statcUKuit  that  you  just  made  that  it 
was  only  a  very  modest  ijicrease  of  assistance  to  you  ? 

Dr.  jonxsTox.  Yes.  ^Ir.  ITawkins,  the  facts  a](^.  these.  We  are 
oun^ejitly  spending  an  average  of  $007  per  child  per  year.  We  will 
have  an  increase,  because  of  the  passage  oC  8H-00,  ho  that  we  will  be 
receiving  $047  per  ch.ild.  So  it  is  not'a  dramatic  increase.  But,  it  is 
a  welcomed  increase. 

J\M'haps  the  most  imi)ortant  part  of  it,  is  that  it  arrived  before 
the  budget  planning  i)rocess  began  and  allowed  us  the  opportunity 
to  have  del  ibo  rat  in  us  over  a  known  income. 

We  now  carivntly  have  an  unknown  and  that  is  the  $4a  million 
that  we  curerntly  receive  from  federal  sources.  We  doirt  know  if 
the  ^appropriations  bill  well  be  enacted  in  time  for  September  when 
school  opens,  i  only  hope  that  we  were  correct  in  our  decision  not 
to  send  letters  to  the  teacliei'S,  believing  that  the  federal  support  will 
be  forthcoming. 
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Mr.  Hawvtxs.  On  a  pcrcciitnge  basis,  can  you  tell  iis  tlie  prosenfc 
treml  oi  federal  assistance  as  compared  Avith  the  state  and  local 
aid? 

Dr.  Joiix.^Tox.  The  liistorv  of  t]je  Los  Angdos  city  scliools  is 
tliat  at  oiK\  time  wo.  received  as  much  as  42  percent  from  tlie  state 
and  tJiat  Inis  diniinislied  until  \vc  received  less  than  25  percent  at 
tills  time. 

Currently  M'e  receive  approximately  6  percent  of  our  l:)udget  front 
federal  sources. 

]\[r.  Hawkixs.  That  is  compared  witli  what  percentage,  let  us  say, 
five  yenrs  a<ro? 

Dr.  Joiixi^-rox.  Five  years  ago  it  would  have  been  one  and  a  liaK 
pei'cent. 

Jlr.  ITawktxs,  It  has  increased  from  one  and  half  to  6  percent. 
Dr.  Jonxs'rox.  Thnt  is  correct,  'Mr,  Hawkins.  Those  are  gross  nu^^- 
bers. 

3.rr.  TTawivIxs.  I  Fas  tlmt  ratio  decreased  or  incroased? 

Dr.  Jonxsr(^x.  It  Iins  Ikkmi  i?i(*rcnpini':.  One  of  our  stafl'  members 
uses  tlie  tonninolo.iry  Unit  it  is  ''liesitant  fundinjr.''  AA"e  never  l.now 
wln^t  1  lap  pens  mitil  it  lias  hiippeaed  and  it  a  great  a  (Feet  on  mir 
ability  to  ])lan  ])roperly  so  we  can  utilize  tlie  funds  efficiently. 

Mr.  ITawkixs.  So  your  financiiii  crisis  is  due  to  tl\e  decreasing  sup- 
port tlmt  you  liave  been  reccMving  from  tlie  state? 

Dr.  Ji>uxsTOx.  No.  we  liave  Inid  diniinisliing  state  suppoi  t.  until 
December  of  tliis  year,  from  42  i)oi'cent  to  less  tlnni  2i)  percent  in  the 
percentage  of  funds  tluit  come  to  us. 

Fortiinatel  v  with  passage  of  SH-OO,  hopefully  the  trend  is  turning 
arcnuid  aiul  we  li?ivc  now  a  very  juodest  change.  Federal  support  Inis 
l>een  increasing  from  approximately  1.5,  five  years  ngo,  to  current 
(I  peiMient  level.  It  is  ci'itical  that  these  funds  be  continued  in  light 
(){'  the  starting  {xnnt. 

^\v.  ITawkixs.  'Mr.  Johnston,  you  also  said  that  you  enilM-ace  the 
c()nc(^j)t  of  gc^neral  aid.  However,  I  think  you  clarified  tlnit  statement 
i)v  saying  tl\at  tl\e  disadvantaged  youngsters  should  lie  given  pi'ioi"- 
ity.  .1  nndeistaiul  that  you  also  indicated  that  the  disadvantaged 
youngsteis  sliouhl  bo  taken  care  of  befoixi  the  general  nid  opei-nted. 
So.  u)  cli'ect,  wliat  you  are  saying,  if  we  go  furtlier  and  sny  that 
(jiily  40  jjercent  of  the  doi)rived  Title  T  youngsters  ai-e  being  ])rovided 
for  roughly,  that  would  mean  thnt  number  would  luive  to  be  doubled 
bef'oi'c  the  general  \\k\  would  he  niadc  Mvaihible. 

Dr.  Jonxs'rox.  That  would  be  my  persomil  position,  i\[r.  Hawkins. 

]Mr.  JIawicixs.  Tliank  von. 

My.  Quie?^ 

Mr.  Qv\K.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chaiman. 

Wliat  hns  the  Semino  decision  done  in  California?  Was  that  the 
cause  of  this  legislation?  It  doesn't  seem  they  have  ecptiilized  the 
expenditures  per  district  out  there. 

Dr.  JonxsTox.  It  is  the  beginning.  Mr.  Q.nie.  S.B.-OO  is  only  a  very 
niodest  beginning  of  the  Serrmw  philosophy  or  intent,  but  it  does  not 
meet  what  we  would  call  the  Semmo  or  Rhdriguez  decision. 

Much  would  IrAve  to  be  done  in  the  state.  Our  .school  district  is  so 
lai'ge,  if  you  will,  we  represent  the  average  wealtii  of  the  State.  If 
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tlio  Sei'nnw  decision  coiiios  :il)ou(.  and  I  lio])o  it  does  liecniiso  T  1h>- 
liovo  in  it,  ^Ye  ^Yonl(l  n^oeivty  a  n^odt'st  iurvonso  hivt  otljoi'  disti'ic^ts  in 
our  State  would  receive  drannitic  assistance  and  help  which  I  would 
a]-)pland. 

^Ir.  QuiE.  What  is  holding  it  up?  Is  it  ))eing  appealed? 
Dr.  JoTiNSTON.  This  is  Dr.  Lucas,  our  leprislative  I'cpresentative. 
Dr.  Lucas.  SB-90  is  bein<^  heralded  as  an  answer  to  the  Serrano 
case. 

There  is  one  element  that  draors  the  heels  of  the  bill  in  terms  of 
coining  to  closure  and  providing  equal  educational  opportunity  in 
oui'  State  and  tliat  is  the  fact  that  a  local  school  district  on  its  own 
initiative  can  raise  its  taxing  level. 

As  long  as  they  can  do  that,  thei'e  will  be  those  that  will. 

]\rr.  QxTiK.  Is  there  any  limit? 

Dr.  Liu:ar  The  closest  estimate  we  have  is  that  if  the  tax  rate 
holds,  within  20  years  we  will  be  coming  close  to  the  intent  of  the 
Sf't  rano  case. 

Mr.  QiTiK.  This  committee  is  going  to  consider  what  it  is  going  to 
do  about  ESEA. 

AVhat  do  yon  think  we  should  do,  contiiuie  everything  as  it  pres- 
(»nt]y  is  uncVar  ESEA  foi-  another  }'ear,  or  do  you  think  that  we 
ought  to  now  go  to  the  $4,000  figure  which  has,  as  I  pointed  out, 
aijout  Jr^iO  million  ditlerence? 

I>r.  JoHNSTO)^.  I  would  like  very  much  the  report  that  you  made 
caT-lie)',  Mr.  Qnie,  which  indicated  that  the  great  State  of  Califoi'uia 
wu  'hi  he  eligil)le  for  an  additional  $»>8  million. 

Our  estimate  is  that  our  district  would  I'eceive  $6  million  of  that 
amount  which  would  help  us  towai'd  those  .young  people  who  are 
eligible  now  under  the  current  citeria  but  are  receiving  no  support. 

So  All'.  Hawkins  has  really  stated  my  ease,  and  that  is,  I  would 
like  to  se(^  the  ESEA  allocation  effort  doubled  and  then  a  general  aid 
uieasuie  brouglit  in,  and  then  districts  would  really  be  in  a  position 
to  addn^ss  the  problems  that  are  there. 

Mr.  QuiK.  I  don't  ex])ect  we  aie  going  to  be  doubling  ESEA.  We 
will  contimie  everything  as  it  is  in  1974. 

Di-.  JoirNsTON.  Contnnie  it,  then,  at  the  present  level  but  do  so 
immediately  so  that  tlie  districts  ca?)  begin  their  budget  pi'ocess. 

Ml'.  QuiK.  So  if  we  double  it  of  coni-se  that  would  be  really  a 
draniatic  i increase  for  Los  Angeles. 

Il'  we  did  some  things  that  some  people  are  suggesting,  that  no 
State  receive  less  than  90  percent  of  what  it  received  hi  the  previous 
visn', liow  would  you  feel  about  that? 

Dr.  Johnston.  ^Ir.  Quie,  I  have  to  speak  for  the  children  that  I 
amount  which  would  help  us  toward  those  young  people  who  are 
not  receiving  this  kuid  of  support  at  this  time. 

'J'liis  committee  has  to  sit  in  judgment  about  the  total  problems  of 
tlie  Nutio]i.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  young  people  that  I  represent  \\\\\ 
hrnefit  fi'oin  ino'cased  revenues. 

Mr.  QriK.  I  tliink  the  question  is  before  us.  Should  we  protect  the 
States  for  a  percentage  of  the  amount  of  money  they  received  l>efore 
or  should  we  be  aware  that  in  10  years  kids  move  and  incomes 
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Should  wo  liolp  kids  tluit  existed  4  yoai\s  ago  or  i^Jiould  we  hel])  Hie 
Icids  that  existed  11  years  ago^ 

Dr.  JoFFNSTox.  I  road  with  great  interest  the  talk  you  gave  at  a 
[o:icl)ors  collogo  and  yon  illustrated  dranialically  what,  has  hai)|)ened 
in  14  years  to  the  young  ]jeo])le.  Tliey  wei^e  out  and  married  and 
ubout  to  have  their  first  child. 

1  concur.  We  have  to  have  a  more  current  evaluation.  So  I  would 
support  the  utilization  of  the  current  census  data  as  a  minimum  start. 

Mt.  Qtjik.  And  that  is  already  obsolete.  You  can  imagine  what 
happened  in  California  from  those  10  years  from  1960  to  1070. 
I  don't  imagine  that  something  stopped  in  1970. 

I  would  like  to  get  something  more  current.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments you  made  on  my  hill  and  I  recognize  the  concerns  that  we  will 
h:ive  with  testing  and  I  believe  when  you  speak  of  the  Miller-Unruh 
bill,  that  was  not  a  criterion  reference  test,  was  it'^ 

Dr,  JonNS'rox.  That  is  cori'ect.  It  was  not.  It  is  a  standardized  test. 

Mr,  QuiK.  So  it  has  all  of  the  i^roblems  normal  to  standardized 

t(*StR '( 

I)r,  JoiiNSTox.  That  is  correct.  The  class  or  the  school  learns,  but 
individuals  cannot  be  guaranteed  that  they  have  succeeded. 

Mr.  QriK.  So  wlien  you  speak  about  teaching  against  a  test,  that 
is  ])ossible  on  a  standardized  test  while  in  a  criterion  reference  test, 
the  l)eauty  of  that  is  that  it  is  conducted  by  people  outside  of  the 
school  system  and  it  is  not  ])ossible  for  them  to  teach  against  the  test. 

Di*.  JoiixsTox.  We  are  in  general  agreement  with  you  on  the 
<*!*iterion  referintce  tes^t.  The  concept  has  great  meaning.  Our  only 
eoju'ern  would  be  that  it  alone  would  rej^resent  a  determinate  of  how 
funds  would  be  allocated.  We  would  perceive  that  as  perhaps  difficult. 

Mr.  QuiK.  That  is  why  I  have  required  that  to  be  the  determiua- 
rioii  in  the  allocation  ainong  States.  When  you  go  into  the  State 
and  then  give  moi^e  flexibility,  because  you  raise  a  number  of  ])oints 
on  one  of  these  pages  that  yon  want  to  take  into  consideration,  on 
page  t)? 

l)r.  JoiixsTox.  This  was  actually  in  process  in  our  district  and 
after  having  made  these  judgments  on  page  9,  Mr.  Quie,  we  then 
have  gradations  of  support  of  our  district  plant  of  three  levels, 
(h^pendent  upon  need. 

Mr.  QuiK.  In  ]K)int  Xo.  2,  wh'ere  English  is  a  second  language, 
tlia*  is  something  you  should  take  into  consideration  in  California. 
Tfiat  is  not  the  problem  in  Minnesota.  That  is  why  I  think  we  need 
to  have  tluit  nexibility  so  you  can  take  those  factors  into  considera- 
tio!u  too. 

Dr.  Jonxs'ix)x,  i\Ir.  Quie,  w^e  have  utilized  these  eight  numbers 
because  you  can  come  uj)  with  a  hard  specific  result. 

Dr.  Luc-As.  Also,  Mr,  Quie,  in  your  method  of  ap])ro])riating  the 
fuiids,^  I  would  imagine  it  would  diller  from  State  to  State  as  to  the 
intejisity  of  tlunr  sup])()rt  and  possibly  from  district  to  district  within 
the  State, 

The  State  of  California  cei'tainly  recognizes  the  educationallv  dis- 
a(h'autfiged  because  of  tlu^  Miller-TTnruh  reading  program  and  there 
is  also  the  Millei'-l 'nruh  math  ])rograui  and  fmni  a  district  that  is 
nmltijunded  fronj  tlu*  State,  local,  and  Federal,  a  conglonieratii  of 
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fill  that  would  pi'obal^ly  take  cani  of  many  oi"  our  (^dnoationally 
]iaiuli(.'a])|)(Kl  diildroii. 

But  tlie  problom  is  tlie  ilisad\*autaji;tHl  and  oducationully  liandi- 
eap|)od  sriidcnts. 

AT  I".  QiTJK.  Soini>l)ody  at  tlie  oHum*  scliool  hoard  .iri*oiip  rolVrrcnl  to 
tliis  and  I  would  \\Ui)  to  havf  friis  S((Mnliil]){>r  listen  to  tliis  qn(»stion, 
too.  a  J  id  (his  hud  to  do  \v\th  your  uri»'iu<!:  that  tlie  public  housiiif^ 
section  of  j]n[);'  't  aid  bo  I'urKkHl  for  catcL^ory  i\ 

T  saw  sonu.'  fiixures  (liat  indicated  that  in' distributional  oilVots  of 
thi«  purr  ()  finulino:.  it  setMued  awTuUy  huMjuitaljh^  to  int\ 

1)Os((Vj1  As-ould  v<\  six  tiiiuiS  as  niuch  pcM-studcMit  as  Los  Anir(d(»s. 
I  wondered  if  you  kww  il'  Lo.s  An/zc^k^s  liad  sot^i  that  and  il'  you 
would  RMU-r  to  it*  and  i  l'  Gus  would,  too. 

It  soonis  to  uu.»  tliat  is  ono  of  tiio  most  in(»quitablo  ttiinics, 

M\\  STKixnrramu.  Tlic  ]n-obUnu  with  thu  0  fornnda  riirht  lunv  is 
that  it  is  tied  into  ^'ottiiiG'  the.  ijupact  aid  formula.  In  oNum'  words, 
let's  start  oil  by  remombrrinij:  that  tlio  ('  fornnda.  has  ]u»vcr  b«MMi 
fuiuU'd,  It  has  passffl  CouiI•rt^ss  in  a]>])ropi-iations  twice  und  twice* 
those  appropriations  lune  been  vetoed  so  no  dollars  have,  evei*  ^rone 
to  ('  cate^i-nry. 

?dr.  QijiK.  And  I  am  |)]eased. 

Jlr,  STS'JNiiii.iiKTt.  Tlie.  av.uumont  on  I'nndinir  is  that  if  C  wore 
l^e^jfjred  as  (he  oriii-bial  ix-cniest,  e\*ery  dislriet  wouhl  receive  fuiuls 
iKised  uijon  national  avei-airo  ptu*  pupil  expenditure,  that  discrepancy 
would  not  fake  place. 

The  proi)hMn  with  the  C  foi'mula  iui\v  is  the  sanie  problem  as  v.dth 
inijv.ict  aid  formuhu  It  is  either  ])aid  on  the  basis  of  national  nwu'aire 
])er  pupil  exi^enditure,  Stat(t  av(>ra,ii-c  ]ier  juipil  expenditure,  or  local 
co}iti'i])utio?i  I'ate.  So  (lach  one  of  those  disti'icts  would  be  using-  a 
ditferent  ba.se  on  which  to  be  paid. 

That  is  wiiy  the  wide  discrepancy  exists.  Oui*  answ(u-  is  if  all  Avero 
l)aid  on  the  basis  of  tluv  nationid  average  ]xu-  pupil  e\]y;:nditun»,  it 
would  not  run  into  t!ie  wide  variatiou.s. 

So  our  ditl'ei'ences  arc^  really  not  a  di Hei'c'iu-e  of  philosophy  in  the 
needs  of  the  you)i<j:steis  but  a  difl'ereiu'e  in  the  way  the  formula 
o]i(»rat(^s. 

Dr.  L\c.\s.  I  thii\k  res}>ouses  are  com  in  ro:  from  a])ples  and  orai^<res. 
You  <i-(^r  a  response  froiu  an  or^rani^atiofi  that  is  interested  in  total 
irational  scem^  and  thtm  you  will  i-eccuve  a  res]>onse  from  a  constit- 
uency such  IKS  school  districts  witli  the  pi-oblenis  that  tiie  superin- 
teiideut  has. 

We  *xn  down  and  find  out  how  nuich  Culiforuia  is  troin^  to  I'jet  \\\\\\ 
liow  much  Los  Auirelcs  is  t;-oin.ir  to  ^ret  and  that  is  what  counls. 

Ihit  we  are  not  too  interested  in  what  l^oston  ij-ets  from  our  ]^oint 
of  view  fi'oni  a  local  school  disti'ict.  Vve  wouhl  benefit  if  it  was 
funded  for  title  (\ 

Viw  QviK.  Ihit  yon  woidd  l)e  interested  in  the  equitability  of  dis- 
tribution. I  know  school  people  arc  happy  to  act  juoney. 

Dr.  L\;(  AS.  If  it  meant  Los  An<reles  \vo\dd  get  more,  we  would  not 
mind. 

Di*.  JoHXSTOx.  I  was  in^])i'essed  ])y  tlui  statcmcMit  of  the  representa- 
tive from  Idalio. 
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Til  our  (listi'ict  in  tl\o  V,  cMtoirory  we  would  lose  iuiI!io]i  nnd 
ill  A  cnfo,ir()ry  wo  ]);ive  $'10i),00n. 

The  voi\]  probk'ni  for  n  school  district  is  Hint  it  lias  tivinoiulous 
l<)Si>os  ill  ;issc»ss<h1  vjiliiMtioii.  I  am  tryin£r  to  aot  a  IiiiikHo  on  the  loss 
of'  nsscssod  vahint.inii  to  our  school  district  l>cc;nisc  of  free  ways* 
hornuso  oT  (he  airport,  and  extension  of  the  airport  in  Westchester, 
hecinise  oT  the  Fi'derai  huildinifs  that  nre  newly  heinnr  built  in  our 
coinmunity.  and  if  yon  add  these  all  too;ctlier  in  the  coniinnnity  of 
Los  An/reles,  the  loss  to  our  district  woidd  he  a  sta,£rirerin£r  amount. 

'I'he  problem  is  so  <xt'eat  that  oni'  stall'  has  met  with  the  State 
lliirhway  Dei)artment.  We  are  unable  to  find  a  way  to  deN-elop  this 
kind  of  information,  but  1  think  we  need  it  bccniise  we  need  to 
dcijjonsti  atc  what  tliis  means  t^^  a  district  that  is  tryinir  to  survive. 

.Mr.  Q\-iK.  Is  that  the  reason  that  the  <rronp  is  protesting  consti'uc- 
i'umi  I  know  a  Jot  of  it  is  ein"iroiinicntal  hut  is  there  any  reason 
b'.M-juise  of  the  loss  of  tax  value  to  the  district  tliat  i)eople  ]jrotest  ? 

Dr.  JonxsTdN.  1  doubt  if  the  school  ])roblcm  surfaces.  T  think  the 
real  m\u'{^ncy  is  the  home  that  is  ritrht  in  the  middle  of  the  i^lanned 
freeway, 

■Ml'.  QuiK.  What  do  you  think  of  the  title  1  i)arent  advisory  com- 
mittees that  are  in  each  school  ? 

Dr.  •JoirxsTnx.  Tn  Los  Ano'eles,  ^Er.  Quie,  tliis  has  served  as  the 
l)ilot  or  the  model  for  what  has  eventually  oonie  to  be  a  mandated 
school  coniiminity  ad^•isory  council  at  every  school  so  we  utilize  tliis 
model  from  title  1  and  have  in  elfect  said  tlmt  every  one  of  the 
(f-2ri  schools  that  we  operate  has  a  school  conim unity  advisory  council . 

Fnii-her,  the  board  has  mandated  that  51  percent  of  the  member- 
sliip  shall  be  elected  ])a rents.  So  the  commitment  of  the  school 
district  is  to  more  and  greater  involvement  witli  the  community. 

The  professional  in  tlie  past  has  said  we  can  c;o  it  alone  and  now 
we  are  takin*};  the  attitude,  and  we  believe  it,  tliat  sve  must  involve 
parents  in  all  of  our  school  activities.  It  is  the  only  way  to  go! 

The  school  is  open,  we  need  volunteers,  we  need  parents  "who  are 
know  ledf^e  able. 

I  really  have  to  say  in  all  candor  in  the  political  scene,  that  the 
parents  of  our  sdioolchildren  can  tell  the  story  better  to  their  legis- 
lators and  Congressmen  than  we  who  are  in  the  school. 

jNlr.  Qvw..  I  am  pleased  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  Stkixiiiluki?.  We  siip[)ort  the  parent  advisory  group.  If  the 
school  does  not  have  one*  they  are  probaljly  not  in  tmie  with  wh:tt  is 
going  ou  within  their  own  system. 

Our  problem,  and  we  do  have  a  proljlem  with  parental  advisory 
groups,  is  that  there  has  now  become  a  proliferation  of  these  gj-onps, 
that  if  each  and  every  program  has  oue^  for  example*  we  liad  one 
district  which  was  a])plying  for  emergency  school  aid  money  which 
both  were  iuc^tropolitan  ])ro]ects  and  a  regular  project,  and  in  order 
to  qualify  within  each  section  of  the  law  and  each  section  of  the 
regnlation,  it  had  to  come  np  with  five  advisory  committees. 

Now,  that  goes  to  the  other  extreme.  But  generally  we  are  sup- 
portive of  them  as  long  as  there  can  be  coordination  between  and 
among  progx-ams. 

Dr.  Johnston,  ]Mr.  Quie,  could  I  add  a  comment  that  we  have 
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just  concluded  siMiding  out  55,000  quostionnaiivs  to  stall'  and  parents 
askiiiir  and  solieltiiig  thoir  feelings  ou  the  nuMle?ft  restorations  of  pro- 
gi'anis.  ;So  wo  arc  not  making  diM-isions  in  a  vaemun.  Wc  really  ^ire 
nuiking  a  major  cllort  to  got  the  inVolvenuMil  of  the  total  stalT  and 
tlie  eonununity. 

Mr.  QuiK.  Tiuink  you,  ^Ir.  Cliairman. 

Islv,  ILvAvicixs.  No  further  questions. 

Dr.  Johnston,  again  Ave  thank  you. 

1  thi]ik  jNIr,  Bell  and  I  both  overlooked  in  the  introduction  Dr. 
Lucas.  We  sec  him  a  little  more  often  than  we  see  you  but  I  think 
the  same  gcjicrous  remarks  that  we  uuulc  with  resi)ect  to  the  oiVu'^'. 
certainly  applies  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  we  have  re- 
garded Dr.  Lucas.  ]Ic  1ms  been  liel])fnl  to  us  on  this  committee. 

Again  we  thank  both  you  and  Dr.  Lucas  for  your  appearances 
this  morning  before  the  committee. 

Dr.  JoiiNSTOX,  Thank  you. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  very  much.  We  leave  knowing  that 
Los  Angeles  is  well  represented  on  this  committee. 
INIr.  Hawktxs.  We  both  will  continue  that  representation. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

We  und(irstand  that  the  questions  that  were  to  be  directed  to  th(^ 
other  witnesses  from  the  National  School  Board  Association  have 
already  been  answered,  I  understand  there  are  some  additional  ques- 
tions but  they  can  be  submitted  in  letter  form  to  you  and  we  would 
appreciate  the  answers  that  you  would  give  to  the  committee. 

We  wish  to  thank  the  representatives  from  the  School  J^oard 
Association  and  with  that  the  committee  stands  adjourned  for  thi) 
day. 

['I'^Hiereupon,  at  12:25  p.m.  the  committee  recessed,  to  reconvene 
at  9 :00  a.m.,  Monday,  March  19, 1973.] 


[Tlie  .following  letter  was  submitted  for  the  record.] 

National  School  Boards  Association 

Evanston,  III,,  May  Ht  1573. 

Rkpkesentative  Carl  T>.  Perkins, 

Chairman,  Gommitice  on  Edneation  and  Lahor, 

fJ.^.  J/ouffc  of  RGprrMcniafiveSy 

Rajfhurn  ITo7tse  Ojdfice  BuHdinff, 

Wash  hi  {/ton,  D.G. 

Dear  Cilauiman  Pkricins:  After  w«  tesiifiod  bofore  tlio  Conumttt'o  on  Kduca- 
tion  .111(1  Labor  on  Marcli  15,  yon  fonvarded  to  mo  several  nuestions  which 
the  eommittoe  was  unnhlo  to  ask  heeniiJ-e  of  time  limitations.  I  am  herein  en- 
closniir  copies  of  fha  questions  alonp:  with  tlie  answers. 

I  trust  tlie  answers  are  snfficient  for  yonr  pnri)oses. 

Sincerely, 

August  W.  Steinhilber, 
Dirccior,  Federal  and  Congressional  Relations. 

Knclosiire. 

1.  Tlejrardin?^  yonr  suRirestion  for  some  type  of  freedom  of  information  T)ro- 
visions  for  local  edneational  agencies  wlieii  competing  for  federal  funds  dis- 
trihnted  hy  tho  st'ites,  w^hy  do  you  feel  that  local  school  districts  should  iiave 
the  ri^rht  to  see  othor  local  applications  and  the  rifirht  to  ai)peal  to  HEW? 

The  National  school  Boards  Association  li:is  seen  a  arrowing  j ) ml ife ration  of 
re^iulatioiis  on  federal  proprrams  at  stat»i  level.  Loenl  education  ajroncios  when 
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ufiplyinj?  for  stiUo  ;;riiiit  i>n>sr;iin.s  liavc  iiieresisin^^ly  loJl:  tlio  need  tiiai  H(^inv 
s.v.sti^.m  .siiouUl  l)e  develoiied  for  l■L»vi<'^\ iuj?  tlie  deeij^itnis  oL'  the  ^t;ile  <lei>:irriii---iii.-' 
oC  edueatioii  botli  in  the  substance  ol'  rotniljitious  and  in  tlie  process  oJ."  (lishil)ur- 
iiij;  I'l^denil  1'inul.s.  TJie  coneoiiiitiint;  of;  this  jn-ocess  is  ouv  sut^.i^eslioii  for  .soine 
freetloiii  oC  iijffjniuition  jn'OvKsiou:*:.  ^Vhile  loj.'al  seliool  (iist riots  imw  iire  iu- 
f()nije<t  wlietlier  Uieir  np]>Iic:U"i<)Ji  i'oi'  stiite  iilaii  i>rof;rauis  hi  is  been  iu:'-v|>u.*\l. 
n».je(!te<l  or  inoiliiied,  tiiey  hnvv  no  uus-nis"  o(.  kiunvin^  wliethcr  IUvmj'  snipiivu- 
liofi  was  treiiteil  tJu»  same  nr  clilTlerontly  from  olber  u\^plicatJolls  in  the  si:\t<\ 
^J'iie  lea.s(:  any  seb(K)I  (Jlstriet  .slioiitd  have  at  Us  disposal  is  Vhe  knowUniiU*  mT  ihe 
in'oeess  used  in  (leternnnitiji  j^raiits  and  Iiow  Us  applieation  eon»i>nred  witii  all 
oilier  «ni)pljcationt;  in  the  state.  Sueli  a  system  would  jireatl.v  rodr.ee  Uif  ojiiior- 
liniitios  lor  political  chioiuiery  at  the  slate  level,  esp<x*iJi]ly  iji  tliose  iiisla  iiei'S 
where  political  beliers  oi:  the  j^overuor  dilVers  Willi  that  of  tlte  sclioo] 
nijplyinji-  Un-  federal  Aiiuls. 

i».  U(;.uanliuj:  your  uritioisni  of  bi-oad  laii.irua^ce  siieh  ats  ".sn<:h  rejiiilaiitnH  as 
tlu'  Assist  ant  Secretary  dei-ms  neces.'Oiry/'  why  ih)  you  l'<!el  thai  the  scHpe  ui* 
this  di^^ereti<■nlary  lan.i;i!a.ii<'  on^'hr  to  ho  restricted V 

The  NaUonrJ  Sehoi))  Hoaids  Assneialion  lias  becoine  inei'eas!iii;]y  wary  cf  th^' 
huiI(M'  plate  ]an.uiia«^^e  found  in  niany  pieces  (ti'  Ii^jiislatioii  wliieli  allows  tin- 
Secnitnry.  Assistant  Secretary,  and/<n*  Cinnniissioner  to  pr<)nuili:ate  reiru!;tt ions 
'*a.s  he  deems  necessary.'*  Our  e\*[)rienc('s  wilh  tlie  Kuierjieney  Seliodl  Aid  Act. 
fotnul  in  Title  VII  of  P.Ti.  r>2-31.S,  is  a  tytuca!  eicanuile.  The  h.iw  is  eiirhieou 
pa;::es  lonj^:  the  re^rulations  on  the  basic  ^rant  jiro  vision  alone  are  fifty -live 
parre.s  Ion,:;.  In  addition,  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  has  )5rouiiiViratcd 
apijliration  forms  and  assurance  forms  (ui  this  section  well  as  re.:;nlavirins 
and  fj:nidt!line.s  ou  various  set-asitle  provisions  of  tlie  act.  When  we  la]l«Mi  [u 
OHice  of  Rduontion  oUicials  a  boat  the  need  for  their  authority  for  snnie 
rejrnhiMons,  we  were  told  that  in  theii'  host  Jiid.tJfMnent,  it  was  nec<!ssafy  and 
they  uoGded  no  further  le^ral  authority  than  the  hoiUa*  plate  huifrua.uc  wliicii  T 
r{M'erred  to  earlier.  For  example,  the  law  calKs  for  the  namiii^  nf  an  a<h*isnry 
ffronp  in  a  school  distnet  to  he  broadly  feV)respntative  of  pai-ents  and  i^tnd<'rit8. 
'IMie  tHiii-e  nf  l':<hu:a tloii  nnilati-rally  decided  tlu»re  should  l)e  two  a<Ivi<ory 
coDimiMees;  one  made  up  of  students,  and  another  mado  up  of  orfjanl^'.-rmu.^. 
Sovera'J  school  districts  had  had  parental  councils  already  in  plac(?  as  a  re;^ulc.r 
mode  of  devolojiinj?  connnunity  support  were  told  that  thoy  would  havr*  t^  set 
up  tw(>  nev,*  connnittee  structures  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  fundinj;  under  rhis 
l)ro?Trafni. 

3.  Re^ai'din^!:  II.R.  ram.  the  Educationally  Disadvantaged  Children's  Art  of 
VA'iZ. 

A.  r)o  yon  foresee  any  genc'ral  clilficultios  in  administering  Ihe  tostinir 
^proims<»d  in  that  bill? 

While  H.R.  51G;:i  has  some  excellent  provisions,  espcciiilly  tliose  rehitinir  1o 
the  i-cqnirement  of  local  .school  districts  to  set  up  a  system  whereby  funds  fur 
programs  are  directed  to  the  eflncationally  disadvantaged,  there  arc  sev»>ral 
difliculties  with  the  administration  of  th(?  pro.cn'am  at  tlie  national  level.  Criteria 
reference  testin.i?  is  a  valuable  tool,  however,  we  are  worried  if  tliat  x^mA  is 
develop**d  by  a  national  commission.  Tn  effect:,  this  commission  will  he  setliufr 
standards  and  norms  for  the  entire  United  States  (albeit,  only  in  readiu*::  ami 
matlienmties)  reprardless  of  national  or  local  differonce.s,  "We  asl<  what  will 
happen  tf>  our  .system  of  educational  (liverslty?  "What  wnll  happen  to  cultural 
difTerenees  such  ns  may  exMst  in  the  black  communities?  Tn  addition.  ti»at 
commission  can  make  decisions  and  can  walk  away  from  the  results.  They  do 
not  have  to  implement  the  propn'am,  nor  are  they  held  resi>onsiblo  for  any 
mistalces  they  mip:h*  make.  Compare  this  to  a  local  elected  board  wliicli  is 
ultimately  responsible  to  the  votins  poindaco  for  its  mi.stalces. 

B.  Do  yon  have  any  suggestions  as  to  the  makeup  of  the  National  Connuiy- 
sion  ori  Educational  Disndvanta^red? 

See  Question  Four  for  answer. 

4.  BefCiirdinpT  your  suj^prestion  that  National  Advisory  Councils  should  have 
desifjnated  seats  for  major  education  interests. 

A,  Why  do  yon  feel  that  this  proposal  is  necessary? 

B.  T>o  you  feel  that  your  organization  is  not  presently  well  represented  «in 
such  councils  as  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Equality  of  F.du<-a- 
tional  Opportunity? 
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By  and  large,  national  advisory  councils  could  perform  a  v»lnMl>lo  fmictiou. 
Our  experiences  in  tlie  pai^t  have  lead  us  to  believe  that  tlicy  arc  little  more  than 
rubber  stamps  to  those  who  operate  the  proj^ram,  The  Kclection  of  members  to 
such  councils  willing  to  serve  is  a  nuitter  of  political  reward,  Karoly  are  inde- 
pendent V(}ices  allowed  on  such  committees,  Appointments  are  screened  by  the 
Ollice  of  Education,  tiie  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and  the 
White  House.  Wiien  HEW  ofiicials  are  contacted  about  committee  appointments, 
they  i)oint  to  the  language  of  the  Uuv  which  only  n^quires  broad  reiJresentation, 
One  means  of  resolving  this  problem  is  to  require  the  President  to  name  one 
member  of  the  national  commission  from  a  panel  of  three  submitted  by  each  of 
the  major  national  education  associations.  In  addition,  the  1* resident,  could  have 
the  authority  to  name  several  of  his  own  appointments,  irrespective  of  any  roeom- 
mendations.  Thus,  for  a  1:")  man  board,  12  would  be  selected  by  the  President  from 
12  diiferent  thr(H!-man  i>anels  submitted  by  the  organizations  and  three  selected 
separately  by  the  President. 


ELE3IENTARY  AND  vSECONDARY  EDUCATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1973 


3VrONDA.T,  :,IARCH  19,  1973 

HOTTSl*:  OF  Rl':i'Ri:siiXTATlVKS, 

Gknkral  SuRGoiviivrin^E  on  Education 

OP  Till-:  COMMITTKK  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LaBOR, 

Washington^  D.G, 

The  siibcoininittee  met  at  9:10  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room 
217^),  Kayburn  Housn  Ollice  Kuikliiio-,  JIoii.  Carl  D.  Peikins  (Chair- 
man of  the  Subeommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Eepresentativcs  Perkins,  INIink,  Lehman,  Meeds,  Mazzoli, 
Quie,  Steiavr,  Koni]),  and  llnhei*. 

Staff  niPMibei's  prosont:  Donald  I3akei\  chief  clin'k  and  associate 
counsel;  John  F,  Jennings,  majoi'ity  connsel;  Charles  W.  Radclifl'e, 
minority  counsel  for  education;  Christopher  Cross,  minority  legis- 
lative associate;  and  Eydie  Gaskins,  special  assistant. 

Chairman  Perkins.  The  committee  ^\nll  come  to  order. 

I  am  glad  to  welcome  the  Secretary  of  HEW,  Dr.  Weinberger, 
before  the  committee.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  continuation  of 
oar  elementary  and  secondary  education  pi'ogi*ams  is  one  of  the 
most  important  issues  the  Congress  will  deal  with  this  year. 

I  nndiM'stand  that  tlie  Secretary  must  leave  liei'e  at  12  :;]0  p.m. 
today.  We  will  do  our  best  to  move  along  and  let  as  many  members 
a.s  possible  intei*i*o<,^atc  tlie  witness  before  that  time.  AA^e  will  allow 
eaclv  nunnber  to  interi'o<nfate  tlip.  witness  for  10  inimites,  and  then  go 
around  a  second  time,  if  possible. 

I  believe,  xMr.  Secictaiy,  tlmt  you  have  a  pi'eparcd  statement? 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CASPAR  W.  WEINBERaER,  SECRETARY  OF 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE,  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
DR.  SIDNEY  P.  MARLAND,  JR.,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR 
EDUCATION;  DR.  JOHN  OTTINA,  ACTING  COMMISSIONER,  OFFICE 
OF  EDUCATION;  AND  STEPHEN  KURZMAN,  ASSISTANT  SECRE- 
TARY  FOR  LEGISLATION 

Secretary  AVeinberger.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Do  you  want  to  read  your  statement,  or  will 
you  summarize  it?  "  . 

Secretary  AA^einberger.  I  thought  I  could  probably  summarize  it. 
Tliey  ^  are  some  important  points  in  it  tluit  I  would  like  to  make,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  we  do  want  to  show  a  couple  of  charts  to  go  through 
the  formula. 
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f^lijiirmai)  Pkukixs.  All  right,  you  may  proceed,  Mr,  Secretary. 

Secretary  Wkixi^i^rgkr.  ilr.  Chaii^maii  and  membei^s  of  the  snh- 
coiiiiiiittee,  it  is  a  plcasrire  to  have  the  opportiiiuty  to  appear  before 
yon  today  to  discuss  and  pi'esont  the  administi\ation's  proposed 
Better  Schools  Act  of  1973,  which  is  being  transmitted  to  Congress 
today  for  introduction,  and  ranking  minority  member  of  this  sub- 
(?oininittee,  Alphonzo  Bell,  will  formally  introduce  it.  The  bill  and 
snnunarics  arc  now  j:)hvsieally  befoixj  you.  This  is  the  third  consecu- 
tive year  that  an  education  revenue  sharing  proposal  lias  been 
lu'foi'c  flu;  conniiifto(?  for  your  consideration.  Tliis  pi'oposal  is  of 
major  imi)ortance  to  elementary  and  secondary  education,  and  is 
of  centi'al  concern  to  President  Nixon  in  liis  c/rorts  to  reform  and 
revitalize  the  structure  of  g:overiunent  in  the  United  States. 

In  his  1973  State  of  the  Union  Message  on  Human  Resources,  tlie 
President  declared : 

l^i.tlior  tlinii  stUiitipT  initiMtivo  by  tryinc:  to  diroct  eviM-ythini^  frrun  AVnsluii'-r- 
r»nj.  K(Mlj«rnI  offorfs  should  (Mjcourago  istiilt^  jijul  locjil  irovci'iuiM^Jiis  ti)  n\:\\<v 
liiMS"  (IvM'isioiis  niid  su]^)>ly  those  sorvieos  for  which  thoir  ciuscness  to  the 
]M'Hjtli^  best"  (intUifics  tliciiK 

Tho  rr(»si(l(Mit  went  on  to  siiy  thMt: 

ItiTM  must  h(»  M  yenr  nf  decisive  notion  to  rostrncturo  Fodornl  nid  pro^rnuns 
for  i^thiciition.  Onr  jionl  is  to  ]M*ovide  contiuuod  Ke(hM*;U  liuMncinl  sn]»i)ort  for 
niH*  srlHKils  whiU*  oxi>nndin^^  SSlnte  und  local  control  over  basic  edncatifuinl 
(Jfrfsinris. 

Tlie,  concept  of  revenue  sharing  is  not  new;  it  was  advocated  by 
])orli  Presidential  candidates  in  1964  and  in  both  major  party  plat- 
fornis  in  1908.  Wiat  is  new  and  revolutionary  is  that  tliis  adminis- 
tration has  enunciated  an  overall  strategy — embracing  general  return 
of  tax  i*eve7uies  to  the  States  and  special  J'evenue  sharing  in  a  num- 
l)er  of  areas  of  special  national  concern.  In  each  of  these  proposals, 
we  evoke  the  spirit  and  the  substance  of  self-determination — to  pre- 
serve it  where  it  exists  and  to  create  the  conditions  for  its  re- 
en  loi-trence  whei'e  it  has  disappeared. 

J>elf-determination  is  the  halhnai'k  of  levenue  sharing.  The  first 
step — Irene ral  lovenue  sharing — lias  already  been  taken  with  the 
pnF.saire  of  Public  Law  92-512,  and  the  recipient  State  governments 
may  use  tl{eir  share  of  ie\*enues  for  any  purpose;  local  governments 
may  ftpi^o^'^^^io^^  theii*  funds  among  the  statutorily  designated  priority 
i'xpeiulitures  on  the  basis  of  the  highest  priorities  of  their  citizens. 
Tlicv  are  no  longer  caught  in  a  Federal  straitjacket  which  assumes 
that  what  is  good  for  one  State  is  equally  beneficial  for  another. 

Altliough  education  is  not  included  as  a  priority  expenditure  for 
local  govei^nments,  under  general  revemie  sharing  it  is  a  permissible 
use  of  State  govenunent  funds,  and  State  Governors  have  indicated 
thwt  they  intend  to  devote  State  shared  reveimes  to  sup2:)ort  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  educational  systems. 

In  addition  to  gCMiei-al  r(;venue  sharing,  tlie  President  lias  pm- 
]>ose<]  spe(!ial  re\*onue  sharing  in  four  areas  designed  to  correct  the 
cortipkix  and  often  inefficient  way  in  which  Federal  assistance  is 
provided.  These  proposals,  taken  together,  would  consolidate  more 
than  70  existing  categorical  programs  in  all  areas  of  government  into 
four  broad  systems  for  FedeiTil  sharing  of  revenues  with  States  and 
localities.  In  education,  urban  community  development,  m}ini)OWer, 
and  law  enfoivoment. 


Tlio  Trotter  Soliools  Act  intmdurod  today  oxomplifios  Prosidoiit 
Xixon's  stratejxy  of  ^ovornmentjil  rufonn.  It  would  rodofiiic  tW.  Fed- 
eral role  in  elomentarv  and  secondary  education  which  has  become 
more  necessary  with  the  passage  of  each  new  categorical  j^rogram. 

TUF.Xn  TOWAUn  CATKilOinZATlOX 

If  we  review  the  history  of  Federal  ed\ication  programs,  we  see 
that,  as  each  i)i-obloni  area  w^as  separately  discerned  and  defined, 
Concrn'SS  T'esi)onded  with  a  separate  educational  program.  Tlie  cate- 
gorical a])|)roach  dates  back  to  1917  and  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  the 
11 !  4  vofMitioiial  educati(in  legislation.  lu  1058,  the  National  Defense 
Fd\ication  Act  contin\ied  and  oxpnnded  the  categorical  i^attern  of 
Federal  aid.  In  response  to  national  concern  for  strengthened  cnr- 
ricnla  in  science,  mathematics,  modoi'n  foreign  language,  the  NDEA 
established  a  series  of  prog7'ams  designed  to  encourage  more  3'onng 
people  to  pursue  studios  and  acquire  skills  in  fields  considered  vital 
to  national  defense. 

In  subsequent  years,  a  broader  range  of  national  educational  needs 
was  identified  and  Congress  passed  in  rapid  succession  a  series  of 
]aw.5  providing  special  help  for  the  disadvantaged  and  the  l\andi- 
cap])ed,  to  train  more  teachers,  to  modernize  vocational  arid  technical 
education,  and  to  provide  more  books,  equipment,  and  teclmology, 

dearly,  thi^se  programs  have  had  a.  profound  impact  on  America's 
educational  system.  But  there  is  a  question  as  to  how  many  more  can 
be  jidded  to  the  existing  structure  without  swamping  it  completely, 
MonH>vcr,  at  least  2G  otiier  agencies  also  admirister  categorical  edu- 
cation i^rograms. 

In  theory  these  pi'ograms  offer  the  jiotential  for  significant  support 
of  local  su])erintendent's  programs,  but  guidelines,  regulations,  re- 
]K)r(ing  and  matching  fund  requirements  ensnarl  the  educator  in 
tinie-consuming  trivia  counterproductive  to  liis  major  goal  of  educ*a- 
tion.  Tliere  are  so  many  otlier  problems  caused  by  tlie  prolifer.ttion 
of  categorical  programs: 

(1)  Comprehensive,  coordinated  planning  is  made  difficult  because 
of  our  ])resent  piecemeal  system  of  Federal  aid. 

(2)  The  grantsmanship  syndrome  often  makes  it  impossible  for 
a  smaller,  poorer  school  district  to  apply  for  or  receive  much-needed 
aid. 

('])  There  is  little  latitude  under  the  present  grant  system  to  meet 
conm'uuiity  needs- 

(4)  Tlie  inflexibility  of  Federal  j^rograms  means  money  is  spent 
on  programs  wliicli  IniA'e  outlived  their  usefulness  or  tliat  simply  are 
inell'ective,  while  funds  for  new  and  creative  ideas  connot  be  obtained. 

Problems  with  the  categorical  approach  to  Federal  aid  are  equally 
apparent  at  tlie  State  level  wliere  the  paperwork  required  is  really 
staggering.  States  often  establish  separate  units  to  do  this  work  for 
programs  and  projects  that  are  federally  funded,  because  of  require- 
ments for  individual  auditing  and  reporting.  These  units  and  their 
personnel  ai*e  counterparts  on  a  smaller  scale  of  the  units  tliat  ad- 
minister tlie  programs  in  the  Office  of  Education, 

State  education  officials  frequently  work  more  closely  with  various 
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units  of  OE  than  with  their  own  agencies,  often  maniioriiifr  their 
Federal  funds  in  isohition  from  State  resources  avuihible  for  the 
same  purposes,  and  isohited,  too,  fiom  other  federally  assisted  state 
programs. 

At  botli  tlie  State  and  local  levels,  the  paperwoi'k  involved  in  ijuli- 
vidual  grant  applications  sometimes  results  in  administrative  costs 
tliat  may  almo.st  nuitcli  tlie  amount  of  t)io  eventual  grant — if,  indeed, 
a  grant  is  recei\"ed  at  all. 

CATEGOIUZATIOX  1{ESULTS  IX  WASTE 

Tlie  present  prolifeiation  of  catoirorical  programs  produces  a 
corre.spoudhigl.y  wasteful  impact  on  the  O/licc  of  Education  itself.  To 
give  you  some  idea  of  the  paperwork  genei'ated  at  the  State  and  local 
levels  which  Hows  into  the  OHiee  of  Education,,  I  have  brought  with 
mo  this  morning  the  State  plans  of  Keutueky  and  Minnesota  for 
the  pi'ograms  we  pi-o])ose  to  fold  into  the  Better  Schools  Act.  And 
several  Innulred  men  and  women  are  nec<^ssarjly  assigned  I'eviewiug 
these  mounds  of  papei*  tliat  the  Ofiiee  of  Education  is  confronted 
with,  when  all  Statc>  ])lans  are  in.  This  constitutes  an  oxi)eiuUture  of 
man-hours  which  is  lai'gely  wasted  since:  (a)  Jfost  of  this  i-eview 
is  essentially  sterile,  a  matiei*  of  checking  to  see  that  all  is  in  or'der; 
(&)  Instead  of  supplying  data  which  can  be  used  to  evaluate  and 
hnprove  a  State's  performance,  the  iirformation  provided  fre(]uently 
amounts  to  no  more  than  a  pedc^^trian  collection  of  i-outim»  ])rograni 
descriptions,  and  assur.wices  that  Federal  re([uircnients  ai*e  being  met, 
and  voluminous  statistics  of  doubtful  worth;  (e)  The  time  I'ctjuii'ed 
to  shullle  those  documents  reduces  the  aujount  of  time  and  man- 
power which  the  OHice  of  Education  might  othei'wise  devote  to 
worthwhile  technical  assistance  to  States  ami  local  agencies,  just  as 
tlic  time  spent  prepai'ing  them  I'ednces  the  capacity  of  State  oUicials 
to  contribute  to  statewide  planning  eiforts. 

It  is  really  remarkable  that  despite  these  handicai)s,  most  of  the 
existing  categorical  progi'ams  have  had  some  notable  successes  in 
achieving  their  original  purpose.  I  believe  there  nray  always  be  a 
need  for  some  nai-j-owly  defined  programs  targeted  at  meeting  special 
needs.  But  it  is  tinu^  we  ceased  creating  new  ])rogranis  to  meet  every 
problem,  even  when  i^rogi'ams  already  exist  to  meet  it. 

It  is  time  we  terminated  tliose  pj'ograms  whicli  have  ser\*ed  their 
pui'pose. 

It  is  time  that  Congress  cea.sed  trying  to  act  like  a  national  school 
board,  telling  States  and  comnuniities  hi  great  detail  what  they 
should  spend  and  how. 

It  is  time  we  returned  to  tlie  liistoric  principle  of  diversity  and 
fi-eedom  in  education  that  is  as  old  as  Amei-ica  itself. 

3I0W  'I'lii:  inyrTKu  s('ii()f)i.s  act  woiu.n  wimic 

I  want  to  turn  now  to  the  details  of  our  legislation.  The  pi'Ograni 
that  we  are  presenting  this  morning  represents  our  basic  proposal, 
one  which  we  believe  will  provide  better  delivery  of  Federal  funds 
for  elementary  and  secondary  education.  The  formulas  are  complex 


and  it  is  pcrl'ectly  possible  and  I'oasonable  tluit  tliis  cominittco 
identify  desirable  ehan<2;(\s  tbat  sbonid  b(»  made  in  tbcni.  Th(?  specific 
fornmbi  however  is  not  tbo  most  important  featni'C  of  the  bilb  Cer- 
tainly one  of  its  s])eeial  cljai*actorisi  ies  is  tlie  amonnt  of  freedom  that 
it  provides  to  States  and  local  school  districts  to  reeeivc  and  use 
Fedei'al  funds  in  ways  tbat  best  met^t  the  educational  needs  of  o\ir 
ciiiidren. 

'J'he  most  important  feature  of'  tlio  Ikt(er  Scliools  Act  is  tlie  com- 
l)i'eliensive  new  pro;Lrram  it  would  antboi'ize  for  education  of  the 
disadvanta<j^ed.  Tins  ])i'o<ii'am  would:  {(f)  Concentrate  speiuling  to 
pi'ovidc  a  subslantial  expenditure  foi'  each  disadvantaged  cliild 
served;  (h)  J^irect  tlie  funds  to  schools  with  hi<i*b  conci'utrations 
of  eli<j:ible  cliildreu:  ami  (r)  Ivcsti'iet  tlie  use  of  tin'ce-foui'tlis  of  tlie 
funds  to  insti'uctiou  in  basic  skills. 

I.  TIIK  ALUK*ATIOX  FORMrLA 

The  allocation  fornuila  lias  tln*ee  basic  pi'ovisions:  (o.)  A  [)rovision 
whicli  a  1  locate \s  the  funds  f,or  pupils  wJiose  parejits  i-(\si(le  on  Federal 
property;  (/>)  A  ])rovisioii  whicli  allocates  the  funds  for  tlu»  educa- 
tion of  the  disad\'anta<xe<l ;  and  (r-)  A  j^rovision  wiiieli  allocati^s 
funds  simultaneously  for  vocational  educatioiij  eihication  of  the 
liaudiea])i)ed,  and  sup])ortiuif  sei'\'ices  and  matei'ials.  TJiis  chai't  is 
now  b(»i]ii^  shown  foi*  your  assistance. 

In  [)i'a(itice,  this  is  how  the  allocation  from  Federal  to  State  level 
woidd  actually  woi-k.  Fi  om  the  total  amount  apj)i*o])riated,  an 
amouiU;  attril)utable  to  the  presence  witJiin  the  school  districts  of 
l)U[)ils  whose  pai'ents  reside  on  FecleraP  ])roi)erty  would  be  passed 
thr()ii<j:h  directly  to  the  districts  eurollinn;  tlui  students.  These  funds 
would  be  available  for  any  educational  activity. 

Next,  up  to  Vbreo  i>ei'ceut  of  the  vemaiiiiujL^  appropriation  woiibl  be 
I'c^ei-ved  by  the  Secretary  for  pro<j^rams  in  outiyinir  ai'eas  (Puerto 
Kico,  (iuam,  the  Vii'pn  islands,  American  Samoa,  and  Trust  Terri- 
toiy  of  the  Faciiic  islands),  and  foi*  [)ayment  to  the  S(>ci'etary  of 
the  Interior  for  the  purpose  of  nu»etin^' educational  needs  of  Indian 
children  sei'ved  by  ] )e])ai'tmei;.t  of  the  Interior  .s<:hools. 

Aftei'  these  sums  have  been  deducted,  OO  percent  of  tlu»  remaining 
ap[)roprialion  would  be  allocated  for  the  (Hhicatioii  of  the  disadwm- 
taged  ami  the  remaining  ai)i)i'Opi'iation  w(mld  then  be  allocated  as 
follows:  ((/)  Forty-three  pei'cent  to  vocational  education;  (h)  Forty- 
one  peirent  to  suppoi'ting  services  and  materials;  and  {c)  Sixteen 
percent  for  education  to  tlie  handicap[)e(l. 

Funds  foi*  vocaiiouai  eilucation.  for  e(bication  of  the  handicapped, 
and  f(U'  supporting  stM'vices  woiihl  be  disti'ibuted  among  the  States  in 
proportion  to  the  niuubcr  of. children  age  5  to  17  who  live  in  i»acii  of 
those  States. 

Funds  for  education  of  the  disadvantaged  woulil  be  distributed 
accoi'ding  to  a  separate*  foi-mnla  based  on  the  number  of  poor  childi'cn 
in  tlie  Stal{\  and  an  expenditure  index  for  that  State.  The  expenditure 
index  would  reintroduce  th(»  idea  of  a  "ci'itical  nniss''  of  funds  for  a 
com])ensatory  e^hication  pi'ogram.  Of  coiir.se.  I)asic  educational  exp(»n- 
diture  funds  vary  widely  fi'om  State  to  State.  Accordingly,  i-atlier 
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than  impose  an  unrealistic  uniform  national  figure,  we  liave  con- 
structed the  following  index:  for  each  poor  child  a  btate  should  re- 
ceive 35  percent  of  the  average  State  or  35  percent  of  two-thirds  of 
tlie  national  eui'rent  expenditure  per  pupil,  whichever  turns  out  to  be 
liiglier.  The  introduction  of  the  national  ligure  allows  us  to  provide  a 
substantial  expenditure  even  in  those  States  whose  own  expenditures 
are  low. 

For  the  education  of  the  disadvantaged,  tlie  State  is  entitled  to 
an  expenditure  index  for  tliat  State  nmltiplied  by  the  luunber  of 
cliildren  wlio  are  from  families  below  the  poverty  level,  and  we  are 
using  1070  census  figures  for  that  purpose.  AVe  intend  to  use  the  so- 
cal»ed  Oi'shanshy  ci'itei'in  wliicli  allow  for  the  distinction  l)etween 
farm  and  nonfarm  families  and  among  families  of  dill'erent  sizes. 

That  tlien  would  be  the  basic  distribution:  (a)  Funds  for  pupils 
who  live  on  Federal  propert}^  are  distril)utcd  in  pi'oportion  to  the 
jutmhei-  of  pupils  who  live  in  each  State;  {b )  Funds  for  educatioii  of 
tlm  lumdi capped  would  be  distributed  in  proportioji  to  the  number  nf 
childi'en  aged  5  to  17  who  live  in  eacli  State;  ai  d  (c)  Funds  for 
education  of  the  disadvantaged,  the  biggest  pait  of  the  program, 
would  be  distributed  in  propoi'tion  to  the  mimbers  of  poor  children 
multiplied  by  the  expenditure  index  for  that  State. 

The  remaining  parts  of  the  fonnula  deal  with  distribution  of  funds 
within  the  States,  and  as  we  liave  noted,  fuiuls  for  childi-en  wliO  li^'e 
on  Fedei'al  property  would  be  passed  through  directly  to  the  disti'ict 
in  which  these  children  I'cside.  Funds  for  the  handicapped,  vocatioiial 
education,  and  suppoi'ting  sci'vices  would  be  distributed  at  tlie  dis- 
ci'etion  of  the  State  in  accordance  with  plans  the  Slate  di'aws  u]) 
under  an  open  plaiming  process. 

Fuiuls  for  education  of  the  disadvantaged  nuist  he  passed  through 
to  local  districts  but  here,  too,  we  are  retaining  the  coneej)t  of  a 
critical  mass  expenditure  for  compensatory  programs.  Each  State  is 
paid  according  to  an  expenditure  index. 

We  expect  the  States  to  spend  an  amount  equal  to  that  expenditure 
index  on  each  child  enrolled  in  compensatory  education  program. 
If  the  total  appropriations  are  insuniciont  to  fund  progi'anis  for  all 
eligible  children,  then  the  State  would  fully  fund  their  most  dis- 
advantaged districts  first,  and  these  are  the  districts  that  have  either 
5,000  or  more  students  from  poor  families  or  15  percent  or  inore  of 
enrollment  consisting  of  children  from  poor  families.  We  require  that 
States  first  use  their  moneys  fully  to  fund  these  districts.  Jf  funds  are 
left  over  after  heavily  concenti'ated  districts  have  been  paid.  States 
would  rank  the  remainder  by  the  number  or  by  percentage  of  poor 
children  and  make  payments  until  funds  are  exhausted. 

Our  proposal  provides  that  in  fiscal  1074,  each  State  and  each  dis- 
trict would  be  held  harmless  in  the  funds  it  receives  for  its  educa- 
tionally disadvajifaged  children  at  100  percent  of  its  fiscal  year  1073 
title  I  payinent  level,  except  for  funds  for  institutionalized  handi- 
capped, wliich  would  be  provided  in  the  handicapped  allocation. 

For  the  purposes  of  counting  disadvantaged  children,  our  bill  pro- 
vides that  a  child  from  a  poor  family  transferred  from  a  school  en- 
rolling a  majority  of  children  from  poor  families  to  a  school  enrolling 
a  minoritv  of  children  from  those  families  would  be  counted  twice  for 
the  year  following  his  transfer. 
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Cliairiiijiu  PkrivTNS.  I  don't  wjuit  to  iiiternipt,  but  yoii  liave  re- 
peatedly refeiTcd  to  tlie  so-called  ^liold  harmless"  provision  in  your 
bill.  Your  bill  provides  that  uo  State  shall  receive  less  title  I  moneys 
foi'  fiscal  yeai'  1974  than  it  I'cceived  during  the  fiscal  y(?jir  197o»  bnl 
after  fiscal  1974 — using  youi'  language — there  is  no  *'hold  harmless*' 
provision  in  your  bill.  Theveioro,  districts  like  mine  and  niai\y  otlwjrs 
in  Southei'ii  Stales  could  lost?  a  large  amount  of  title  I  mojiey  because 
of  population  .shifts. 

Now,  if  my  statement  is  not  coi'i'ect,  plojise  cori'cct  me,  Mr.  *\Voin- 
bergei*. 

Seci'etary  Wkixi».kkoi:k.  ]\rr.  Chairman,  the  197;")  levels  will  ob- 
viously depend  eulii'cly  on  the  action  of  the  Congress  at  that  time  in 
fixing  the  api)ropriation  nmonnts. 

The  foi'uiulas  of  title  I  woiUd  no  longer  be  applicabh*  because  the 
whole  point  of  this  bill  is  that  we  believe  we  should  get  aw;iy  from 
the  eaiegorical  aid  apj^roach  and  that  we  .should  use  the  dilVei-ent. 
freer,  more  lli-xil^le  method  of  distribution. 

The  mainienan.'e  of  a  "hold  hai'iuless'  clause  goes  out  scvei'al  yc:irs 
into  the  futui*e. 

('bnii'innn  ]V:mvMxs.  LcM-'s  pin  it  down  a  little  moi-e.  Let's  just  as- 
siune  we  have  the  same  iippropriation  for  107r>.  Then  what  wiMild 
happen? 

S(^cretary  WKixracKOKFr.  Tlu^  sinue  ai)pi'Oi)riation  would  bring  out 
diffei'oiees  in  some  States  and  some  increases. 

Chairman  I^khkins.  It  would  vary  iis  much  as  40  percent  in  some 
of  the  Southern  St:ites,  wouldn't  it  ?  ' 

Secretary  WKixr.KnnKK.  I  do  not  know  that  it  varies  tliat  much. 

Chairman  Pkuk.ixs.  Just  answer  my  question  point  blank. 

Sccretaiy  WinxiiKROKR.  I  do  not  know  that  it  vni'ies  that  much.  The 
pui'pose  is  to  insure  that  we  have  n  much  highei-  concentration  of 
l^^edei'al  funds  for  this  purpose  in  the  areas  of  greatest  need  whei'e 
the  concentration  

CliaiiMuan  ri:max\s.  Go  ahead  with  youi'  statement.  T  just  wanted 
this  brought,  out  more  clearly  since  you  mentioned  tlie  provision 
several  times. 

Secretary  WiciNnEiuncR.  We  believe  that  after  fiscal  year  1074  tlie 
new  program  should  take  cflect  fully. 

2.  TRANSFERS  AMONG  PURPOSES  OF  ASSISTANCE 

The  State  would  be  permitted  to  transfer  up  to  30  percent  of  tlie 
funds  avnikblc  for  education  of  the  handicapped  and  vocational 
education  into  any  other  areas,  except  impact  aid.  Additional  tians- 
fers  above  the  30-percent  lever  for  those  two  purposes  would  be  per- 
mitted if  a  State  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
that  such  action  would  more  effectively  achieve  the  purposes  of  the 
act. 

The  supportive  services  funds  are  even  more  flexible  at  the  State 
level  than  funds  for  any  of  the  other  purposes.  They  can  be  used  by 
States  for  their  own  priorities.  Further,  we  propose  100  percejit 
transfer  authority  which  would  allow  States  to  move  snpporti\-e 
services  funds  into  the  disadvantaged,  handicapped,  or  vocational 
earmai'ks  at  their  discretion. 
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3.  OPIiUATION  01^  Till-:  PROGRAai 

For  oMch  StMto  wliich  (losirc?sto  participate  iiiuloi'  the  act  the  chief 
executive  ollicor,  the  Uovei'iior,  would  be  the  State  agency  I'espoiisiblc 
for  administration  of  shared  rev(»nues,  except  where  he  linds  that 
under  State  hiw,  a  speciliiHl  single  State  agency  is  the  agency  re- 
sponsible for  snch  administration. 

4.  PAUTiCirATn^N  OF  XOXPUUfJC  SCIIOOF.  CHILDREN 

The  bill  also  provides  that,  except  whei'e  prohi])itcd  by  Stale  law, 
the  State  wonld  provide  for  tlu;  e(|uilable  ijarticipation  of  childi'en 
eni'olled  in  Jionpnblic  t>!enienta ry  and  M'condai'y  schools  in  the  dis- 
advantaged, handicapped,  vocational,  and  sn[)port  services  areas, 
AVhere  existing  Static  law  does  prevent  the  participation  of  nonpnblic 
schoolchildren,  the  Secretary  wonld  arrange  for  (hose  children  to 
I'eeeivo  similar  services  and  wonld  pay  for  the  services  from  the 
State's  allottnnint. 

Till(»  lo  and  control  ol"  fnnds  received  and  of  eqni[)ment  pnrchai^ed 
wonld  remain  in  pnblic  hands. 

r>.  CIVIL  inoriTS 

Fn  tlie  ci\'il  rights  aiva,  the  bill  pi'ovides  that  revenne.-;  shared  witli 
States  and  hu'al  disti'icts  ?nidei'  the  act  woidd  be  snbjt»ct  to  Hie  non- 
disciimination  provision  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  ITiglils  Act  of  lOUL 
with  I'egai'd  to  I'ace,  I'olor  an<l  natiojial  origin,  and  title  IX  ot'  the 
K(bicational  Amemhnents  of  1J)T2  with  regaril  to  sex, 

injAC'nox.s  to  j'iji-:  ini.L 

As  yon  know.  ^Jr,  Chairnnn*.  t»\'en  l)(d'oi-(;  Ihe  details  ol"  this  legis- 
lation were  revealed,  thei'c  was  a  volley  ol'  ('ritici>m  abont  the  pro- 
posals. In  pai't,  tlie  opposition  centers  ai'onnd  some  vei'y  real  con- 
cerns which  v/e  arc  convinced  are  not  I'cally  jnstiiled,  Init  which 
nevertheless  are  nmh'i'standable. 

For  example,  ii  iias  ))cen  c]ain)ed  t])at  ilte  traditioind  Fiulcral  focns 
on  ])roviding  special  ethical  ional  opp(^rtnnity  for  the  disadvantaged 
woidd  i)e  iosi  nnder  this  proposal.  We  believe  that  is  simply  not  (I'ne. 

The  Federal  commitment  to  tlve  disadvantaged  is  maintaineil  and 
strengthened  thnnigli  the  Better  Sclmois  .\ct.  'I'lie  bill  ]n*ohibits  sliift- 
ing  funds  away  fi'oni  this  })urpo8e:  it  recjnires  that  all  funds  for  the 
disadvantaged!  except  those  for  State  programs  for  migrants  and  tl)e 
neglected  and  delin(|nent  ai'e  passed  tlii'ongli  dinv.-tly  to  tlie  local 
school  district  by  fonnnla,  and  others  go  to  the  States  for  their  dis- 
tribnt  ion  in  accordance  with  State  plan. 

It  would  re<j\rn'e  full  comparability  on  basic  (>xpenditnres  among 
scliools  within  a  disti'iet  and  de(in(^s  low-income  families  so  ;is  to  take 
into  account  local  r^onditions  nnder  that  Orslmnsky  formula,  so  that 
funds  wonld  llow  to  districts  most  in  need  of  them. 

Another  area  of  concern  abont  the  legislation  ifivolves  civil  rights 
])roieetion.  As  T  liave  mentioned,  AVe  have  provided  that  the  nondis- 
crimination of  title  VT  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  title  TX  of  KcUica- 
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(iort  AiiKMtdntonts  of  1972  Avill  apply  to  i:)rogi\niiis  and  iictivitics 
fun(l(Kl  under  (his  We  bo-liuvcj  this  snfegujutl  would  provide  full 
civil  rio'hts  protection. 

J^onte  critics  have  argued  that  tliei'c  is  not  enough  money  in  tlic 
I^resident's  budget  for  this  legislation.  I  thiidc  that  indicat(»s  a  inis- 
undiM>tanding  of  the  i)roposal.  It  is  not.  intended  to  ho  a  general  aid 
to  education  bill  It  is  for  theses  jxirticnlai'  purposes  tliafc  iiavc  .always 
l)een  identified  as  high  Fed(iral  i)riority. 

The  l^-esident's  l)udget  foi*  liscal  year  1074  contains  a  bi'oakdown 
of  the  existing  fornuda  grant  programs  consolidated  by  this  pi'O- 
posal  and  in  proposing  the  Bettei*  riehools  Act,  we  are  proposing  a 
])rocess,  a  nu'thod  of  disbursing  Fedei'al  assistance  to  ehMuentary  and 
secondary  education,  rather  tlian  a  new  eatcgoi'ical  ])i'ogi'am  with  a 
fixed  authori/ation,  Ivelated  to  this  is  the  reaction  that  ''pivsent  pro- 
gnnns  would  be  more  ell'ective  if  they  were  fully  funded;  then  thei'e 
would  be  no  need  for  a  bill  to  re])lace  thcni."  At  first  glance,  this 
argument  might  ai)j)ear  to  be  one  of  some  ni)peal,  Imt  its  appeal  I'ests 
on  continuation  of  the  curveiit  grant  sti'ucture.  It  ignores  the  obvious 
complexities  and  diflicnlties  which  Federal  categorical  programs  ])ose 
for  scliool  administiidoi'S.  In  fact,  full  funding  of  the  progi^ams 
would  not  elimimdo  the  need  for  this  pro])osal.  It  would  become  more 
urgent,,  if  we  were  to  save  the  elementary  and  secondary  education 
sy.'item  from  strangulation  by  Federal  red  ta]:)e. 

Finally,  criticism  of  this  legislation  si)rings  in  large  part  from  a 
conviction  that  State  and  local  school  districts  are  simply  incapable 
of  administering  shared  funds  resj)onsibilitv.  This  conviction  is  the 
I'egrettable  result  jf  a  self-fulfilling  proi^ihecy. 

For  too  long,  this  Government  has  operated  from  the  viewpoint 
tbat  State  and  local  govenunents  are  too  weak  to  carry  public 
burdens.  Then  to  make  sure  that  the  prophecy  comes  true,*  Federal 
programs  consistently  undermine  State  and  local  governments.  We 
think  it  is  time  for  quite  a  dill'erent  prophecy. 

COXGLUSTOX 

We  have  learned  a  great  deal  in  recent  years,  and  the  lessons  of 
bureaucratic  fragmentation  in  education  programs  should  not  be  lost. 
Clearly,  remedial  action  is  an  urgent  priority  if  we  are  to  make 
Federal  aid  to  education  more  resj)onsive  and  less  cumbersome.  We 
are  seeking  nothing  less  than  a  new  definition  of  the  relationshi])  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  find  State  and  local  governments — 
one  M'hich  responds  to  present  educational  needs  and  anticipates  the 
needs  of  the  future. 

The  S]")ecial  revenue  sharing  a]:)proach  which  we  will  follow  in  edu- 
catiou  stems  from  a  desire  to  serve  people  better,  not  to  ignore  the 
needs  of  those  whom  our  programs  were  designed  to  serve.  Our  goal, 
as  the  President  aflhmed  in  bis  State  of  the  Union  Message  on  Human 
Uesources,  is  "compassion  that  works — not  simply  compassion  that 
means  well."  We  l)elieve  that  the  Better  Schools  Act  will  work,  and 
work  better  than  the  existing  mess  which  has  grown  from  com]:)assion 
that  simply  means  w-ell. 

!Mr.  Chaii'man,  I  would  like  to  have  Dr.  Ottilia,  w^ho  is  accompany- 
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ing  me  along  ^vith  Dr.  ^hn-hmd  aiul  Stoplicii  Kiirzmaii.  present  tlie 
tormiiJas  in  a  littio  more  dutaiJ,  ami  f,lu>n  we  would  be  ir  ad  to  t-ikc 
youv  quest  lous. 

[Tlie  clmrts  referred  to  follow :] 

I  S\FA  Basic  Formula 

III.  uisadvantagi-:Ij--6o%  of  1U0M\IN  J  ^^^^^^ 

IV.  OTHER  PRIORLTY  ARitvS~40  i^-m^it 

Handicai>pecJ — IG  percent 
Voc.'ttioiial  education — 43  pcrcoiu 
Supporting  ser\'ices — 41  jjorcout 

FoJiMULA    A3.LOCATIONS    U.NDBR    EinJC.VTIO.V    SpKCiAL    KkVK.NCI:  SUMilXG 

I.  TOTAL  FUNDS  (^:STIMATJ^1J) 
Fisciil  year  1074— $2,771  MILLION 
II.  DIRECT  FJ::DERAL  OBLIGATIONS 

A.  SAFA  ''A"  pavincuts: 

— FornmIji=:Nuial)er  of  jhildren  residing  on  Federal  proiJcrtyXO  COX 

State  averiLgc  expcndaure  per  ])U])il  ' 
— Lstimaled  co.'jfc  is  $1<M  tiulJiou  in  fiscal  year  1074 
— Parsed  thrtnigh  directly  to  LEA's 

B.  Set-aside  of  up  to  3  percent  for  outlyin-  territnrie-s  (Virgin  Mamh^  Guam 

III.  NA^K  '^^'"^^  ^^-o^ 

A.  J  disadvantaged 

1.  Funding  levfJ  =  GO  percent  of  rojiiainder 
— F'iscal  year  1974=  $1,500  inilJion 

2.  State  share 

(a)  State  payment=  Nuniljer  of  poverty  childrenXcxiJcnditure  factor 
—  Poverty  ohildrea  based  on  Oishan.skv  Count 

— ExpendiUire  factor=0.35X  (average  State  or  two-thirds  national 

current  exi)eiuiiture  i)er  child,  whicliever  is  hidier) 
—Proration  provides  for  less  than  full  funding 
—F(.r  fiscal  year  1974  no  State  will  receive  less  than  100  percent 
of  Its  fiscal  year  197.3  title  I  payment,  less  allotment  for 
thejiandicappcd  (which  will  be  in  handicapiDcd  earmark) 

^""of^^ls^SlljT^Xie  '"^^  ^^^^  ''''  ^'"'^  ^^^^^-^ 

(b)  State  coinpensatory  programs  taken  from  State  share 
— I\li  grants 

—Neglected  and  Dehnquent 
-  ^     —Cannot  exceed  expenditure  factor  per  child 

3.  Payments  to  LEA's 

(a)   Priority  districts  (5,000  poverty  or  15  percent)  paid  on  the  basis 
of  number  of  poverty  children  X  expenditure  factor  prorated 
in  case  of  insufRr.jent  funds  ^ 
—Double  counting  for  low-income  students  transferred  from 

high-  to  low-concciitration  schools 
For  excess  distribution,  LEA's  ranked  on  basis  of  numbers  or 
(n^   n^'t'p r.''  poverty  children,  and  paid  on  basis  of  rank  order 
)S{  receive  payments  of  less  than  $10,000 

(d)   For  fiscal  year  1974,  no  LEA  will  receive  less  than  100  percent 
A  JT  liscal  year  1973  title  I  ESEA  payment  ^ 

4.  Use  of  funds  by  LEA 

(a)  Must  spend  at  expenditure  factor  per  participant 

(b)  Must  concentrate  at  school  or  grade  level  on  basis  of  pro])ortion 

of  educationally  disadvantaged  students  determined  by  i  overtv 
or  to.^ting  measures  *  ^ 

(c)  75  percent  of  funds  must  be  spent  for  basic  language  or  niathe- 

n)atiC!ii  biviiis 
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III.  B,  OihoT  i>ri()ritr  .nreas  Cliandi capped,  vocational  and  siii)pnrting  sorvitv.'s) 

1,  Total  aiMounL  avuilahlo 
—•SIOOO  million  for  fiscal  yciir  1974 

2,  State  dislriljiUiuM  oji  basis  of  State's  portion  of  national  total  of 

cliildron  aj^cd  5  - 17 

3  J^i.stribulioii  anion;;  catci'tjrios  (roughly  cojiiparable  to  fiscal  year  11)73) 

— Handicapped— 10  poi'CC'nt 

— Vocational  (education — -13  pfrccnt 

— h5Ui)portin;^  .K-rvico.'? — 11  j)  TCLMit 

4  .Slate  distriljiith..'!  to  MCA'.s 

— State  dotiirniinc.s  local  needs 

Dr.  OrnxA.  'J'luniK  yon  vory  lunch.  I  Avoiild  like  now  vory  quieklv 
to  lalcc  v'.u'h  of  Mie  thm;  ar(!;is^lo^;cribt'(L  For  the  SAFA,  W  liuvt'  the 
uuniber  of  (liosa  rosidiui,^  on  Fwl'M'til  property  aiul  t.alve  G  perctiiit  of 
tlic  State  avtii-age  exix^iuliturc  \n\v  pupil. 

Tliis  (>0  i)er<.'cnt  reprou^nts  tlie  amount  tliat  is  sliarcd  nationally, 
wlien  looked  at  in  (ernis  ol'  local  and  State  responsibility  in  the  reve- 
nue i)a(*ka<,^e.  This  would  I)o  taken  innnediatoly  from  tlic  appropria- 
tions level  in  lOT^tliat  request  is  $i2  billion  T71  million, 

Ckuii  inan  Pkkkixs.  liack  in  liJal  we  wrote  into  the  hiw  a  pi'ovision-. 
giving  tlio  Sta(es  tlu>  riglit  to  ^^o  to  one-hall'  of  the  national  avcra<;e. 
In  .some  States  tlnM*e  was  as  nntch  variance  as  $18  in  Jlis.sissippt  to 
severril  Itundred  dollars  in  otliei*  States. 

In  your  fonu\ila  you  have  eliminated  the  right  of  tlie  States  under 
the  impact  aid  legislation  to  go  to  oneduilf  tlie  luitional  average.  In 
oti  H*r  words,  it  is  one- ha  If  of  tlie  State  avorag(ij  am  I  correct  ? 

J)i\  OrnxA.  You  ai*e  correetj  Mr,.  Chuirnuvnj  the  raliomile  being 
that  we  are  proposing  to  reimburse  the  localities,  and  that  we  are 
trying  to  reimbMr.sc  th  i  at  that  level  which  they  themselves  are 
ex})ending,  and  hat  this  is  best  approxinuited  by  tlie  State  average.. 
Wc  would  tlnnvifore  propose  to  use  the  State  aATi'age. 
Mr.  jVIkkos.  Mr.  Chainnan,  may  I  nsk  a  question  at  that  point?: 
Wasn't  one  of  the  major  tenants  of  the  impact  aid  legislation,  that 
where  people  were  retpiircd  to  be  in  a  certain  area,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  some  o!)Iigation  to  see  that  there  was  quality  education. 
It  might  in  many  instances  require  more  than  just  the  local  avei'agc- 
or  one-half  of  the  local  average.  Where  children  were  transferring  in 
and  out  of  schools  a  number  of  times  during  their  educational  career^ 
this  caused  ednciitional  problems,  and  more  was  retjuircd  than  just 
the  local  average  in  some  instances? 

rriXA.  INIr.  Afeculs,  we  are  not  taking  the  local  average.  We  aro 
taking  the  Stntti  a\'erage. 

Mr.  Mkkds.  Or  State  average.  Do  you  deny  what  I  say  was  one  of. 
the  basic  tenants  of  the  initial  impact  aid  concept? 
Dr.  OrrixA.  T  am  not  familiar  with  it.  I  do  not  know. 
]Mr.  Mkkds.  How  long  have  yon  been  in  the  Office  of  EducatioUj.sir ?: 
Dr.  Orri  xa.  2i^yea  rs. 

Mr,  ]Mki':ds,  And  yon  have  nt^ver  heard  that  tlieory  advanced?' 
Dr.  O'lTiXA.  I  have  heard  of  man}^  theories  advanced. 
Mr.  IMkko.s.  Have  you  heard  of  that  theory  advaxiced? 
Dr.  Oi^riXA,  No. 

Mr.  MKi:ns.  Thank  yon,  tlien  you  could  not  be  expected  to  know. 
Dr.  O  rnxA.  The  amounts  that  would  be  so  derived  could  be  passed 
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on  dirnctly  to  tlic  local  educational  n<smcy  expcrioiicing  the  number 
of  cliildreii  u-]io  msidc  on  Federal  i)i*opeily.  So,  this  would  be  what 
we  ai'e  })roi)osing. 

Secondly,  from  the  amount  that  would  be  remaining,  we  would  set 
out  ?)  percent  as  a  set  aside  for  the  outlying  teri'itories.  In  the  case  of 
$2,771  million  approximately  $75  million  is  lo  be  distributed  to  tliese 
ai'ea.s, 

Chiiirman  IVjmuxs.  Jvi^ht  nt  that  point,  you  ;iro  a]i])roxiuuitely 
^200  million  short  of  the  i)resent  payments  to  '"a"  chiklren? 
J>r.  Ori'iNA.  No,  sir.  That  is  not  con-ect. 

Chninnan  Pinnvixs.  Present  paynuuits  ai'e  now  over  $200  million, 
and  yon  have  cut  them  down  from  $200  million  to  $141. 
Dr,  OrnxA,  No,  sir.  This  nuniil)er  is  104. 

Cluiirmnn  Pkukins.  Am  I  corrci't  tiint  present  payments  are  over 
•^200  million? 

Dr.  OrriXA.  They  are  approximately  $210  million  presently, 
Chnii-inan  Pkkkins.  So  you  are  cutting  back       clii!di*eu  tliere  by 
some  $10  million  to$ir)  million,  am  I  correct? 

OrrixA.  Tliuler  this  fornmla,  it  would  have  that  efTcct. 
Chairman  PKinaxs.  All  I'ight.  Go  ahead. 

Dr.  Ottixa.  We  would  take  fi'om  the  remaining  moneys  first  60 
percent-  foi-  the  disadvantaged  earmark',  wliich  under  this  appropi'ia- 
tion  retjuest.  would  yield  about  $1.5  billion,  and  we  would  tlien  dis- 
li'ibute  it  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  poverty  children 
times  the  expenditure  factor. 

The  expenditure  factor  tliat  we  ai*e  proposing  is  8o  perceiit  of  the 
avei'jvge  State  cxpenditui'e  or  in  the  cases  of  those  States  which  have 
low  expenditure  factors,  two-tliirds  of  the  national  avernge  expcndi- 
tni'e. 

We  have  clmsen  this  because  we  have  felt  in  the  past,  and  do  still 
feel,  that  it  takes  additional  resources  to  make  a  diftei'ence  with  the 
disadvantaged,  and  our  experience  is  that  wc  need  to  provide  about 
35  percent  additional  i^esonrees  pei-  child.  This  would  about  come  to 
a  national  average  appi-oxhnating  $'^>00  pei*  child. 

Chaii-inan  Pkkktxs.  Di\  Ottina  would  you  ])e  willing  to  suggest  to 
tlie  Co)igress  that  we  write  into  perninmuit  law  your  so-called  "hold 
liarmless"  pi'ovisiou  that  no  state  will  i*eceive  less  than  it  did  for  1973 
for  the  life  of  the  legislation? 

Di\  (^TTTXA.  No.  sir.  T  pei'sonally  would  not. 

C'hairnian  Pkukixs.  Wi\y  not 

Dr.  Ori-ix'A,  I  would  feel  that  would  be  an  injustice  to  many  States 
who  have  exi)ei'ienced  laige  growth  in  population  and  changes  in 
siiitt  of  population  in  those  children  we  call  disadvantaged. 

So  any  fixed  funding  level — — 

Chaiiwan  Pjcmcixs,  What  ai*e  we  going  to  do  with  the  disadvan- 
taged in  areas  like  many  of  the  southern  states  where  we  have  these 
on-goinir  pi*ograms. 

Are  we  going  to  jei'k  the  rug  out  from  under  them  because  the 
population  shifts? 

Di\  Ottixa.  If  you  will  permit  me,  M\\  Chairman,  Il)elieve  you 
will  see  our  proposal  in*ovides  foi-  a  ti'aiisition  pei-iod.  and  then  for 
the  concentration  of  resources  on  those  districts  that  liave  the  highest 
levels  of  disadvantaged. 
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Cliainnan  Pkuivixs.  Go  alicacl, 

Ottixa.  ^YQ  would  tlioii,  aftor  coin]iuting  this  for  oacli  State, 
allocate  the  funds  to  the  States  rehitive  to  their  share  of  this  amount 
of  inoiicy.  If  the  disadvantaged  earmark  is  loss  than  fully  funded, 
we  would  proportionately  rechice  eaoli  State's  entitlement! 

As  the  Chairman  noticed,  we  are  proposing  that  for  1974,  tho 
state  be  lield  liarmless  at  the  1973  level  loss  tliut  portion  which  is 
used  for  handicapped  childi'on.  From  the  State  level  tlien  we  would 
ask  eacli  State  to  look  at  the  problems  tiiat  it  has  Avith  regard  to 
migrants  and  neglected  and  delinquent  children. 

It  would  be  permitted  to  withhold  tliese  amounts  from  the  dis- 
tribution of  local  educational  agencies  to  account  for  these  two 
groups,  with  the  pro\'ision  that  the  amount  per  child  could  not  exceed 
the  l)er  child  factoi"  that  it  originally  recei\'ed. 

j\]r.  jMkkds.  The  pi'cyent  law  is  that  they  nnist  spend  Federal  money 
on  migrants. 

Dr.  Ottixa.  There  is  in  tlie  title  I  program  today  a  migrant's 
program,  and  Ave  are  asking  the  State  to  look  at  the  ])roblems"o{-  the 
migrants  Avithin  its  boundaries  to  deterniine  ^vhich  LEA  ha\-e  the 
problem  and  to  fund  those. 

ilr.  jNIm'.ns.  A  simple  question.  Dr.  Ottina.  [''nder  j^resent  laws,, 
states  are  required  to  speiul  certain  sums  for  migi'ants,  are  they  not'? 

Dr.  Ottixa.  Yes,  "required''  somewhat  bothers  me, 

Mr,  Mkkds.  And  also,  if  it  is  a  congressional  act,  it  bothers  you,  is 
that  right? 

Dr.  (>^rI^^\.  No,  it  bothers  me  in  a  sense  that  we  have  had  a  difli- 
cult  time  obtaining  counts  on  migrant  children,  so  the  degree  that 
you  say  "I'equired"  is  not  eU'ecLlve  in  the  same  amount  in  various 
States. 

jMr.  JMkkds,  Certain  sums  are  required  to  be  speat  on  migrant 
children,  are  they  not,  under  present  law? 
Di'.  O'lTix'-A,  Yes. 

Mv,  Mkkus.  Under  your  proposal,  certain  sums  are  not  requii'ed  to 
be  spent  on  migrant  cJiildren,  is  tJiat  connect? 
Dr.  O'lTixA.  Yes. 

Mr.  jNIkkds.  And  also  on  Jieglocted  and  delinquent  children? 
Dr.  Ottixa.  That  is  correct, 

Mr.  ^Ikkds.  The  same  tJiing  obtains;  certain  smns  are  now  required 
to  be  spent  and  untler  your  proposal,  tliey  will  not  be  re([uired  to  be 
spent? 

Dr.  Ottix'a.  Your  word  "required"  bothers  me  because  in  the  case 
of  delinquents,  they  ave  allowed,  under  present  law,  to  fund  the 
delinquent  institutions  that  they  have  under  their  jurisdiction,  just 
as  we  are  proposing  here,  but  "required"  is  a  little  bit  stronger  state- 
ment than  even  in  tho  pi'csent  hnv. 

Mr,  ]\Ik:'1)s.  They  do  not  get  the  money  if  they  do  not  spend  it 
for  tJiat,  isn't  that  correct  i 

Dr.  Ottixa.  That  is  correct, 

jMV.  ]Mi':Kns,  So  if  they  spend  it,  they  ]nust  spend  it  for  delimiuenfe 
and  neglected  children? 
Dr,  O'rrixA.  Yes. 

j\lr,  jMkkds.  And  undei-  what  you  are  proposing,  tlnit  is  not  true? 
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Dr.  Ottixa.  Tl)ey  must  spoul  tliu  monoy  in  tlio  area  of  disaclvaii- 
tn.£r<'cl  or  tlicy  shall  not  receive  it. 

jNir.  ]M]'.Kn.s.  lh\t  there  is  no  requirement  that  iiny  money  be  spent 
on  neglected  or  delinquent  children,  is  there? 

Dr.  OrrJXA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Mv.y.D^.  Thanlc  yon. 

Dr.  Ottixa.  Now,  from  the  Su.te,  tlien,  we  move  to  tlie  payments 
under  the  disadvantaged  categ.>ry  to  local  educational  agencies. 
What  we  are  pi'oposing  here  is  tiiat  within  the  State  a  [)riority  would 
be  established  i'or  districts  which  Imve  15  percent  or  more  of  their 
school  ]:)opulation  meeting  the  criteria  of  poverty  or  5,000  children. 

These  would  become  the  priority  districts,  and  those  districts 
would  be  required  to  be  funded  by  tiie  State  educatlojial  agencies 
first. 

Chairman  PioiiKixs.  Let  me  se'e  if  I  understand  you  there.  You 
stale  that  in  your  bill  there  is  a  requmiment  for  co]:centratiug  dis- 
advantaged funds  among  school  districi::  within  the  States,  since 
you  only  provide  tlic  same  level  of  fmuling  for  tlio  title  1  disadvan- 
taged CJitegory  as  was  I'eceived  this  yeai",  $1.5  billion. 

ITow  nuiny  school  districts  will  be  elimiiiated  from  receiving  title  I 
funds?  AVould  it  amount  to  eliminating  two-thirds  of  the  scliool 
districts  under  that  j)roposal? 

Dr.  Ottixa.  I  cannot  answer  the  precise  question  you  have  asked. 
I  can  give  you  an  answer  to  tlie  question  tiiat  I  tliink  is  vei'y  similar. 

Chairman  Pkukixs.  A  lot  of  them  will  be  eliminated,  will  they 
not? 

Dr.  O'iTix^v.  Some  will  be,  Nowliere  near  tv/o-thirds,  IMr.  Cliair- 
man, 

Cliairman  PKiacixs,  AVhat  percentage,  in  your  judgment,  will  be 
eliminated? 

jNIr.  Ornx^v.  We  are  presently  serving  approximately  G.l  million 
children  Viuder  title  I  program  today.  We  would  estimate  sligiitly  in 
excess  of  5  million  would  be  sei-ved  under  tlie  concentration  rcquire- 
meiits  we  are  proposing  in  this  bill,  so  that  would  be  about  15  to  20 
percent  of  the  children  that  would  be  eliminated. 

Chairman  Pkiucixs,  How  many  school  d'stricts  would  be  elimi- 
nated? 

Di*.  Ottix\'V.  Vfe  do  not  have  the  complete  analysis  to  answer  that 
question  in  the  form  that  you  ask  it.  AVe  will  be  tr3-ing  to  estimate 
that  number.  As  you  see,  it  depends  upon  each  school  district's  ability 
to  meet  the  liigli  concentration. 

Chairman  PKniax^s.  I  do  not  see  how  you  could  have  arrived  at 
that  figure  if  you  did  not  know  the  number  of  school  districts  that 
Avonld  be  elimhiated,  uiiless  you  just  arrived  at  an  arbitrary  figure. 

Dr,  Ornx^v,  We  do  not  have  it  detailed  to  the  particular  scliool 
•districts.  We  will  very  sliortly. 

Chairman  Peuiuxs.  Go  ahead  with  you.-  explanation. 

Dr.  OriTX^v.  AVe  are  also  proposing  tha^.  in  the  determination  of 
;pay:-.ients  from  the  State  to  tlie  local  educational  agency  that  we 
;ullow  those  students  who  are  moving  froux  high  concentrations  of 
po\-erty  schools  be  counted  double. 

Thi;D  would  provide  an  incentive  for  the  movement  of  children  in 
dillercnt  school  environments. 
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Chairman  Prmaxs.  Now  on  tliat  point,  if  you  provide  a  clonblo 
count  in  the  disaclvautagcd  foruuda  for  low-income  cliildron  Avlio 
traiisfoi'  to  scliools  Avliich  liavc  lii^rlier  income  cliildron,  wuddn-t  this 
require  everv  school  district  to  conduct  n  survey  to  determine  the  in- 
come of  each  student's  parents?  And,  wouldn't  it  result  in  school 
districts  under  co]irt  order  reccivinir  a  share  of  these  funds  out  of 
propoition  to  their  uunil)er  of  loAv-inconie  cluldren? 

Am  J  correct  in  that  statement  ? 

Dr.  O'lTiXA.  It  is  iieces.sarv  for  us  to  know  the  number  of  low- 
income  children  that  are  presently  there.  Otherwise,  m;c  wo\ild  dis- 
tribute money  to  tlie  state  and  the  state  to  the  district.  We  unist 
know  that. 

Chairman  PKiiKixs.  That  is  by  school  districts  and  not  within  - 
scJiooI  districts. 

Secretary  'WKixiiKuoiiu.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  said  schools  under 
co\irt  order.  The  bill  aiul  fornndas  do  not  directly  single  out  these 
schools  for  special  treatment;  they  woidd  be  handled  separately 
under  ESA  as  at  preseut. 

Chairman  Pkuklns.  If  you  have  a  large  number  of  black  children, 
Mi\  Secretary,  that  aixi  under  court  order  and  are  transferred,  they 
are  double  counted,  aien't  tliey  ^ 

Secretary  WKiNr.Kr.oyai.  If  tliey  moved  from  a  school  

Chairman  Pkkkins.  TJierefore,  they  arc  double  coimted. 

Secretary  WEiNiiKutucu.  The  court  order  would  not  be  directly  ap- 
plied, but  they  "Woidd  be  double  co\mted  as  an  encouragement. 

Chairman  PKmaics.  Go  aliead  with  your  explanation. 

j\Ir.  QiJiK.  Will  the  Chairman  yield. 

Chairman  Peukikh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Qunc.  I  am  still  bothered  about  idcntif\^ing  those  individuals, 
Mr.  Ottina.  The  money  is  distributed  to  State  and  county  based  on 
historical  census  information  and  AFDC. 

What  poverty  information  is  used  within  the  school  to  identify 
every  child?  AFDC  children  yon  know  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
I  assume,  b\it  families  don't  stay  on  AFDC  for  a  long  time. 

Dr.  Ottina.  We  are  not  proposing  Ave  would  use  eiihcr  the  poverty 
level  presently  in  title  I  or  AFDC  children«-We  are  proposing  to 
move  to  the  (hshausky  definition  which  takens  into  consideration  the 
situations  of  family  and  rural  area. 

Chairman  Pkhxins.  When  yon  get  that  information  from  the  cen- 
sus* and  those  children  move  around  

Dr.  O'LTiNA.  It  is  my  understanding  that  infoi'mation  is  updated 
more  frequently  than  the  census  data,  that  it  could  be  updated  on  a 
yearly  basis. 

Chairman  Perkixs.  It  is  not  updated  at  the  local  school  district 
level  as  I  think  your  assistant  there  will  tell  yon. 
It  is  updated  once  e\-ery  10  yeai^s. 

Mr.  QuiK.  Every  10  years  they  give  estimates,  but  that  doesn't 
identify  the  cliild  Avliere  he  exists. 

Dr.  Ottixa.  You  are  correct.  We  also  have  entertained  other  ways 
of  distributing  money  once  we  get  to  tlie  school  district  along  liiies 
somewhat  depending  upon  educational  needs  so  that  once  you  get 
to  the  area  of  the  local  district,  we  would,  I  am  sure,  want  to  con- 
sider other  alternati\'es  to  the  pure  financial  needs  as  well. 
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We  are  here  proposing  today  a  skeletal  formula  which  we  would 
be  very  much  interested  in  hearing  your  reactions  to  and  very  mneh 
want  to  consider  other  alternatives,  too. 

i\Ir.  QuiK.  I  am  talking  about  that  one  part,  and  I  think  the 
Chaii'inan  was  asking  about  it,  rcgai'ding  double  counting. 

That  presumes  3'ou  identified  every  low-income  child  in  the  school 
and  if  that  low  income  child  transfers  some  place  else,  then  he  is 
going  to  be  double  counted,  I  still  cannot  understand  how  you  can 
identify  every  low  income  child. 

Will  you  be  expecting  the  local  school  district  to  start  asking 
every  parent  what  tlieir  income  is  and  sec  if  t])ey  are  either  on 
AFDC  or  below  a  certjun  income? 

Secretary  Wkixui-:iu;i:i?.  I  think  it  is  not  so  mucli  tlie  child  as  it  is 
the  school  from  which  he  moves.  If  he  movee?  from  one  with  a  high 
concentration  of  poverty  children  to  a  school  of  low  concenti-ation  of 
poverty  children,  he  would  be  counted  in  the  formei*  scliool  and  in 
the  new  school  and  the  theory  is  that  there  would  be  no  discourag- 
ing factors. 

There  would  be  nothing  designed  to  try  to  discourage  sncli  a  move 
since  it  is  obviously  to  everyones  advantage  to  ti'y  to  relieve  tlio  high 
conce?iti*atio7i  of  poveity  in  ti)e  .'^ehool. 

It  does  involve  a  metliod  of  encouraging  the  transfers  of  students 
regardless  of  income  fi'om  high  concentration  of  poverty  type 
schools  to  schools  with  lower  concentrations  of  poverty. 

Tiie  idea  is  desigJicd  to  try  to  encourage  this  sort  of  transfer  by 
providing  that  for  one  year,' they  may  be  counted  in  the  high  pov- 
erty school  and  they  would  also  be  counted  where  they  move  so  that 
Miere  would  be  nothing  that  would  tend  to  discourage  this  kind  of 
movement  which  I  thi)ik  everybody  desires. 

Mr.  Qunc.  Now,  you  are  tidkin'g  about  schools  for  a  minority  of 
children  'at  low  iiicome  levels.  They  move  from  one  where  there  is  a 
majority  of  low  income  pupils. 

Secretai'y  WKTNr'.KRGKU.  High  concentration  and  low  concentration 
and  usually  it  would  work  out  that  way. 

Mr.  Qun:.  Docs  the  law  that  you  propose  say  high  concentration 
versus  low  concentration  or  majority  versus  minority  ? 

Secretary  Wi5TNm:i?(;nR.  I  think  it  says  high  versus  low. 

ISlr,  QviK,  Gould  it  be  conccivaI)Ie  that  if  they  transferred  fi'om  a 
school  with  a  high  concentration  that  was  a  target  school  to  another 
target  .school  with  a  lower  concentration,  they  would  be  doul)le 
counted,  or  would  they  have  to  only  ti-ansier  outside  of  the  target 
school  ? 

Secretai'V  Wkixi^kkokh.  No,  I  think  thev  would  have  to  go  from  a 
school  that  has  a  high  or  a  niajority  concentration  of  poverty  to  one 
that  has  a  ]o\v  or  a  minority  concentration  of  poyerty  students  and 
that  under  those  circnnistancos  ihe}^  would  be  doiible  counteci  for  one 
j-ear. 

^  ]\Ir.  Quno.  Are  you  saying  that  that  low  concentration  of  povci'ty 
IS  necessarily  in  a  nontargot  sc'hooh  therefore,  there  is  not  title  I 
money  going  tc  it,  or  could  it  be  both  ways? 

Secretary  Wkixiuckokr.  No;  they  would  be  counted  both  waj's. 
Each  school  would  get  it,  the  one  to  which  he  moved  and  the  one 
from  which  ho  moved. 
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]\rr.  QiMK.  T!ic  oiie  from  wliicli  lie  moves  rcilii'ms  tlie  monev,  but  I 
inKl(4'staiul  tluM-e  is  a  doublo.  coiinfmg  if  lie  movos. 

^crrohu'v  AVkinkkkoku.  That  ^voiild  be  the  double  coimtin<r.  The 
one  IVoin  wliich  Jic  moves  retains  the  counting  and  tlio  one  to  wliich 
]ic  moves  '^cA^  credit  for  it, 

!Mr.  QiHK,  T  <:^et  it.  Would  there  bo.  an  encouraijrement  then  in  that 
year  to  ]no\'e  as  luixuy  cluldrcji  as  you  possibly  could  around  in 
order  to  got  that  extra  money? 

Secretary  AVi«:ixiu=:nGi:K,  AVe  think  that  if  tliere  are  some  factors 
tJiat  presently  disconi  age  such  movement,  they  would  be  removed. 

.Mr.  Qini:.  It  seems  to  me  that  Avonld  be  (|uite  an  encoura<remcnt. 

Chaii-man  l^Kmvi>.s.  ^V'\\\  the  <j^entleman  yield  on  this  point? 

Air.  (»h  IK.  One  more  (picstion  on  it  so  we  can  stay  on  this  point.  If 
you  hold  every  State  a  hundred  percent  harmless  and  every  scliool 
district  a  hundretl  ])ercent  harmless,  liow  has'e  yon  got  any  money  to 
double  count  if  tliere  is  au}^  substantial  shift  around  '^ 

Chaii-inan  Pjancixs.  lie  liolds  them  harmless  for  1974  in  this  bill, 
QuiK,  And  this  double  counting  is  for  1^74:^  also,  isn't  it? 

Dr.  OmxA.  No;  double  counting  M^ould  be  for  succeeding  years, 
but  they  would  only  be  allowed  to  double  count  for  one  year  that 
movement  of  that  child. 

Dr.  JlARr.Axn.  This  would  talce  effect  in  budget  year  19T3  liaving 
enriu^d  Ihe  incentive  during  11)74. 

3fr.  Quin.  Since  you  identify  tlie  cliild,  would  it  be  good  then  if 
they  shifted  those  ki<ls  back  again  so  they  can't  double  count  again 
tlic  second  year  and  shift  another  batch  over  there  so  they  could 
double  coiu'i't  ? 

Secretary  Wrixnr.Ronu.  This  involves  soive  kind  of  involuntary 
ability  on  the  part  of  the  schools  to  move  cliikb-en  around  at  their 
will.  AVhat  we  are  trying  to  do  is  remove  existing  discouraging  fac- 
tors so  the  inove  will  not  be  discouraged. 

Tiie  bill  does  not  contemplate  i-nr  do  I  think  there  exists  power  in 
school  districts  to  push  people  back  and  forth  from  one  school  to 
another  in  order  to  earn  some  more  Federal  mone.y. 

AA^hat  we  are  trying  to  do  is  remove  discouraging  factors  that  are 
presently  in  the  system  for  a  studeJiu  to  move  from  a  school  with 
higli  concentration  of  poverty  to  one  with  a  low  concentration.  That 
is  the  sole  purpose  of  it. 

]\[r.  QniK.  ^ly  children  get  moved  around  without  their  will,  so 
that  doesn't  always  apply. 

Chairman  Peujviks.  On  that  point,  lefs  get  back  to  the  court 
order. 

Tt  would  ha\'c  seemed  to  me,  Mr.  AA^Giul)crger.  that  the  only  rea- 
soHidile  conclusion  we  can  come  to  licre  by  tliis  double  count  in  the 
school  districts  muler  court  order  is  that  it  would  result  in  them 
reci'ivijig  an  out-of-proportion  share  of  these  funds,  and  the  net 
effect  would  be  to  encourage  busing. 

Secretary  AA^:ixHKU(a':u.  Xo,  sir,  that  is  not  the  case.  I  am  soriy 
yon  seem  to  feel  this  ]M'ovision  is  tied  to  schools  under  court  order. 

Chairman  Pkukixs.  You  mentioned  that. 

Se<'rctary  AVHrxma^OKi?.  Xo,  sir,  I  said  they  wei-e  not  in  this  bill, 
that  tliey  are  handled  entirely  separately  by  ESA,  which  remains  as 
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a  Foparate  progi'iuiK  There  is  no  suggestion  of  that  kind  of  fnuling 
in  tills  bill. 

Chairman  Pk!:kixs,  Yon  double  connt  tliem  under  your  court 
order  don't  yon  ?  Why  wouldn't  that  encoui'agc  busing? 

Seci'etary  WKiNiii:ii(U':K,  IkrauKe  tliere  is  nothing  in  tliis  bill  which 
encotjragod  the  nielhods  of  tnnisJ'er  or  anytliing  of  tljc  kind.  What 
we  liave  proposed  

Chairman  Pkiikixs,  They  get  more  money,  though. 

Socrotai'y  WKLKiU-:i:cKH,  AVhat  have  ])ro[)Osed  earlier.  ^Vlr. 
Chaii'inan,  was  more  money  for  school  districts  that  were  ])h\ced 
niuku'  court  order  to  assist  them,  but  at  the  same  time  as  you  will 
recnlK  Mi\  Chairman  

Chairman.  ]*ki:kixs.  You  are  a  realistic  individual.  It  won't  work 
out  that  way,  will  it?  Won't  it  encourage  busing? 

Secretary  WiaNnKncia:.  If  you  will  recall  at  the  same  lime  that 
bill  was  submitted  by  the  President,  tliere  was  submitted  the  Stu- 
dent Transportation  Moratorium  Act,  ^vhich  forbade  the  use  of  I'ed- 
ei'al  Funds  for  busing. 

Chairman  Pkkklns.  Go  ahead  with  youi'  statement. 

])r.  jMauland.  I  think  one  further  footnote  can  illuminate  this 
matter  of  double  count  a  little  better.  There  has  been  a  disincentive 
to  have  school  districts  move  children  to  improve  their  economic 
envij'oument  consistent  with  the  Coleman  study  to  wJiicli  we  gi\'e 
considerable  weight  and  that  disincentive  resided  in  tlie  fact  that  if 
a  child  stayed  in  a  given  qualified  school,  that  school  would  get  the 
added  Federal  resources.  We  are  saying  now  that  we  are  only 
removing  that  disincentive,  and  it  is  in  that  context  that  we  oiler 
this  measure  of  the  bill  to  remove  a  disincentive  rather  than  to 
introduce  a  large  new  dimension  that  has  to  do  with  pupil  transpor- 
tation. 

Dr.  OrriNA.  ]\Ir.  Chairman,  may  I  proceed  then? 
Chairman  Pkukins.  Go  ahead  and  pwceed. 

Dr.  Orj'iN'A.  I  believe  tliat  I  was  about  here.  Tlie  schools  then 
would  be  fii'st  funded  in  the  priority  districts  after  those  had  been 
funded  at  tlie  fact  or  that  we  had  been  talking  about,  we  would  then 
move  to  what  remaining  sums  were  a\'ailable  for  other  local  educa- 
tional agencies  based  upon  either  the  percentage  of  children  they 
had  that  met  the  criteria  for  povt.rty  or  on  iiie  nnmbere'  they  had 
and  this  wou^.d  be  left  to  the  dip:;retion  of  the  State  in  the  order 
that  tliey  would  rank  them. 

We  are  asking  that  no  local  educational  agency  I'cceive  payment  if 
they  have  an  entitlement  of  less  than  $10,000,  and  as  we  have  talked 
about  before,  we  are  talking  about  tlie  100  percent  "hold  liarjuless" 
based  on  the  FY  1973  Title  I  payment. 

Jlr.  JIniins.  You  sa^^  100  percent.  It  is  100  percent  of  what? 

Dr.  O'mxA.  It  is  100  percent  of  the  funds  they  are  receiving  from 
Title  I  in  1073  less  the  amount  that  has  gone  to  the  institntionally 
hrndicapped. 

jNIr.  Mkicds.  So  that  is  not  what  tlie  Congress  appropriated.  It  is 
wliat  tlie  Pi^esident  budgeted,  is  tJiat  correct? 

Dr.  OrriNA.  It  is  whatever  will  be  paid  under  the  continuing  reso- 
lution for  1973. 
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^Fi*.  !Nrrj:ns.  Woll.  t*ho  Congi'CJ=^s  uiulcv  a  continuing  resolution  pi'o- 
vided  that  they  wnnltl  m:civc  whicli  cvor  was  lower,  the  Senate  or 
tlie  ]lou.-o,  is  tluit  correct? 

8ecretiirv  AVKrxuKiKiKir,  I  tliink,  Mr.  !Meeds,  there  arc  Severn]  dif- 
■  fereut  ]v}j:i\\  o])inions  as  to  the  eH'cct  ol'  tlie  continuing  resolution, 
an;l  Ave  dunot  have  an  autliot-itative  ]o.<!;al  opinion  at  this  point. 

*i'hc  ])oiut  l)v.  Ottilia  is  making  is  the  correct  one,  tlnit  is,  what- 
ever is  finally  deteriuined  to  l)e  the  level  v.nder  that  contiiniing  rcpo- 
lul  io)!  wonhll^e  the''])()lil  harmless"  pi'ovision. 

The  I'le:  ident  h:is  thought  oT  witliliolding  or  impounding  funds 
under  'I'ilie  T,  hut  the]'e  is  cojj.-^iderablc  fnz/iness  in  tlie  language  of 
the  contiimiiig  roRoiution,  and  once  that  tliat  is  resolved,  tluU  is  the 
lo\'el  at  which  >vo  would  bo  "Jtolding  liaritile^s." 

Mr.  How  do  you  feel  it  is  J'uHsy,sir? 

SeciX'tary  'WrrxjajLvu-JK.  I  am  simply  repeating  wliat  I  liavc  rciKl 
in  dillei'LMit  legal  opinions  of  the  interpretation  of  the  contiiuiing 
rer-olution. 

Ml'.  LMKi:ns.  T  tliink  the  Icginlative  history  is  amply  clear  that  the 
House  and  Senate  l)f>tli  expected  tluit  the  continuing  resolution 
would  apply  to  whichever  was  the  lowest,  the  House  or  Senate 
aj)]Hopi'iation, 

S(?cretai'y  ^^'i-iNMiKuci-r..  T  am  afraid  some  of  the  President's  legal 
advisors  don't  feel  it  is  that  clear,  Mr.  Meeds. 

Mr.  !>rKi:i)s.  And  in  the  event  that  the  President's  legal  advisors 
are  proven  wrong,  and  it  is  held  that  tlie  appropriation  should  be 
wliat  the  Congress  said  it  ought  to  be,  then  are  we  to  assume  that  it 
will  be  100  percent  of  that  amount? 

Secretary  WKixiuciiOKU.  Whenever  it  is  determined  what  is  the 
amoinit  to  be  b})ciit  nnder  the  continuing  resolution,  the  intention  of 
this  bill  is  tlud  it  would  be  100  percent  of  that  amount,  yes,  sir. 

i\fr.  Mki:i)s.  So,  the  figures  on  this  chart  wnlJi  you  submitted  at 
the  beginning  of  your  testimony  this  mornhig  might  be  subject  to 
change  because  tbey  are  calculated  on  the  President's  budget  rather 
than  the  appropriated  amounts? 

Secretary  Wmrxr^KuoKii.  T  never  really  like  to  predict  what  is  going 
to  come  out  of  n  fiiuil  interpretation  when  there  is  different  legal 
views  on  it,  but ;  jic  chart  is  nuido  up  of  information  presented  to  the- 
Pj'esidejit  and  if  tl)at  interpretation  cliangcs,  the  answer  is,  yes. 

Mr.  Mkkds.  So  this  may  be  subject  to  as  much  as  $300  jniilion  or 
$400  miHion  moi'c? 

Sccretai'y  '\Yj:iNm:KOi:i\  T  don't  think  tliere  is  that  mucli  variation 
in  tlie  inter]}r(!tations  of  tJic  continuijig  i-esolution. 

^fr.  Mkkds.  Somewhere  between  $200  million  and  $400  million 
then,  this  could  be  inci'cased  by  tliat  much, 

Secretary  AViuNr.iauu'K.  T  am  not  able  to  ans\\er  that,  Mi\  ]\rcedsj 
but  tlie  iutejition  is  to  "iiold  harmless''  to  the  amount  expended 
under  the  disadvantaged  program  for  fiscal  1973. 

Mr.^  ]\ri?:i:ns.  I  recognize  you  don't  want  to  be  pinned  to  any  spe- 
cific figui-e,  and  I  am  not  attempting  to  do  that.  What  I  am  trying 
to  make  amply  clear  in  tliese  hearings  is  that  it  is  tiie  intention  of 
the  Depju'tment  to  i-jiise  that  ajnouiit  if  indeed  the  congressionally 
approved  or  nppi-ojn^iated  amount  is  what  is  held  to  be  100  percent 
base  or  the  base  on  100  jjercent. 
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S(>creljM'y  AVi:(Nr>Ki;(;i:ii.  Tlic  pi'o])l(Mn  I  liave  ^vitli  lliat  f>tMi(Mnent  is 
tlijit  I  lliink  tUii  whole  question  is  wliat  is  (lie  connTCSsionally 
a[)i)i'o\'cd  amoiuit. 

Tlie  point  I  am  nialciiiir  iy,  tliat:  wliaicMii*  is  dotennincd  to  be  tlie 
])ropei'  s])on(lin<i"  level  undev  (lie  cojitinuiii^r  resolution  the  amount 
lliat  we  are  planiiin^:^  to  use  as  tlic  "liolil  harinh^ss"  lln-ure  for  1074, 

^[r.  ]\Ikki)s.  ]f  it  is  deeided  that  is  $100  or  ^r^OO  uiillion  jnorc.  that 
will  bo  the  {unomit. 

Secretary  Wi:imw:ik:ku.  Or  if  it  is  d(icide(.l  it  is  $500  million  less, 
that  M'ould  be  tliC  amount. 

Mj'.  Mkkos.  Tlianlc  yon. 

:Sh\  OrrixA.  Wc  wouh!  then  require  lliJit  tlie  LEA  would  spend 
tlie  inwih  aeeoi\liuo;ly,  ilmt  llioy  Avonlvl  spend  them  for  each  ])avtici- 
pant  at  t]:c  level  they  received  them,  that  is  in  terms  of  the  ;>5  per- 
cent of  (he  State's'  per  pu])il  expenditure  or  twodhinls  of  the 
national  avera.ii'e  whichever  would  be  ^"reater,  that  they  must  eoiiecn- 
trare  the  fundi;  on  the  basis  of  proportion  oi'  educationally  disadvan- 
taavd  students  in  eacli  school  and  7i)  percent  of  the  funds  must  be 
spent  f{)r  ])asie  slcills. 

AVe  ave  trying  to  ]H)ld  to  a  concept  of  concentration  and  tryinc:  to 
hold  to  a  concept  of  targeting  this  money  on  base  language  and 
matlicmatical  skills. 

Mrs.  Mink.  .Mr.  Clnnrnum.  ^ 

Chairman  Pkukins.  ]\Ij's.  Mink. 

?ilrs.  ]\lixK.  I  wonder  if  you  could  give  us  tlie  rationale  for  item  0, 
75  j)ei'cent  of  tlie  funding  must  be  for  basic  language  or  mathemati- 
cal skills.  I  assumed  from  your  entire  statement  that  the  M'holc  busi- 
iiess  of  revenue  sliaring  was  to  get  away  from  catcgoi'ical  designa- 
tions. 

Wliy  do  we  earmark  this  if  the  intent"  is  to  give  the  local 
educational  agency  freedom  in  determining  how  to  spend  this 
money  ? 

Dr.'  OrrixA.  Our  intent  is  to  give  them  some  freedom,  but  we  have 
earmarked  some  national  priority  programs  wliich  we  feel  M-e  liave  a 
national  interest  iji. 

One  of  them  is  the  disadvantaged  child.  Our  experience  in  Title  I 
has  shown  ns  that  a])out  the  level  indicated  lici'e  is  necessary  to  make 
a  di/rerencc  with  these  cliildren  in  the  areas  of  basic  language  and 
mathematical  instruction. 

We  have  found  tliat  those  levels  do  make  a  difference  and  those 
are  the  areas  that  show  the  problem  of  the  educationally  disadvan- 
taged child.  Therefore,  we  arc  requiring  that  percentage  of  money  to 
be  used  in  those  ai'cas. 

Chaii'inan  rKinaxs.  Will  the  lady  yield  to  me? 

Mrs.  ]\IiXK.  Yes. 

Chairman  Pkukyxs.  You  stated  that  your  purpose  \vas  to  elimi- 
nate a  lot  of  redtape  at  tl\e  local  level  and  make  it  move  convenient 
*and  easier  for  the* local  educational  agencies  in  filing  their  applica- 
tious.  Xow,  don't  you  think  as  Mrs.  jMink  pointed  out,  that  it  is 
going  to  be  more  cumbersome  than  ever;  that  you  are  going  to 
recpiire  regulation  in  gieater  lengths  and  in  niany  more  areas,  and 
resti'ict  the  fieedom  of  the  local  educational  agencies? 
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I  to  rc/itorale  ^^iA^lt  yivs.  yiink  pointed  out.  Won't  tliat 

happen  hero  under  your  special  renewal  sharing  proposal  to  a  inu.ch 
greater  degiw  than*  the  requirements  that  are  preMeiitly  required  of 
the  loeal  educational  agencies^ 

l)v.  OrriNA.  Not  at  all,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  happened  to  ])ri]ig  Avitli 
nie  today,  in  ease  you  a.sked  such  a  question,  tlie  compilations. 

Cliairinan  ]M:nKr.vs.  What  did  your  predecestfov  Mr.  liicliardsoiK 
mean,  when  lie  said  that  the  Slates  had  a  tendency  Jiot  to  abide  by 
regiiJntion  and  that  you  v:i\]V  going  to  re(|uire  more  stringent  regiila- 
t[{)ns  tl^an  hail  ever  l)el*ore  i)een  )>roposed'^ 

Secretary  iiieharclson  said  that  innnediately  before  lie  left  oflice. 

Secretary  VvKi.vj'Kjan:!:.  I  wonder,  if  yo\i  could  let  ])r,  Ottina 
finish  his  explanation,  you  will  see  while  we  have  not  eliminated  all 
7  or  8  of  the  boolv^:^,  we  will  have  elijniiuited  a  great  bulk  of  thenu 

Chairman  Pkkki.vs.  "Well,  you  are  going  to  Inive  regulations  on 
tliose  re(piirements,  aren't  you,  Mr,  Weijiberger  ^ 

Secretary  Wi:ixr.i:-a;Ki:,  As  a  matter  of  fact,  iMr,  Chairman,  what 
w^e  are  trying  to  do  luire  in  this  bill  is  to  say,  yes,  there  are  some 
national  pri{)rities,  ami  we  Inive  identified  5  broad  cat(igories  witliin 
one  of  those  we  have  said  

Chairman  PKJiKi.xs.  And  I  presume  tliese  categories  were  all 
arri\'ed  at  before  Mr.  .Kichaixlson  left  the  Departjnent. 

Secj*etary  Wi:ixr,i:!;(n:i:.  AYell,  I  don't  know  the  time  sequence  of 
that,  I  don't  knovv  that  it  is  particularly  important  as  to  who  said 
\vliat. 

Chairnuin  Pkiikixs.  'J'hat  is  wluit  he  had  in  mind  when  he  spoke 
about  extending  regulations. 

Secretary  WKiNiii:u(n:n.  AVc  aren't  interested  iji  extensive  regula- 
tions. Wliat  we  ai-e  interested  iji  is  insuring  tliat  the  nniterial  and 
studies  that  we  liave  had  of  compensatory  education  are  paid  some 
attention  to,  and  tliey  show  tlnit  if  you  do  not  have  concentration  of 
tlicse  fuJids  on  basic  educational  skills,  your  ell'ort  is  largely  wasted. 

Clniinnan  Pkkkixs,  I  agree  witiv  you.  Don't  you  think  we  ouglit 
to  appropriate  the  money  to  do  it? 

Sen'utary  AVi:ixui:jasj:jN  Tliat  is  all  we  are  aslciiig.  But  we  aslc  at 
the  san\e  tijue  tluit  you  i*euiove  a  lot  of  unnecessary  

Chainnan  Pkkkixs.  Would  you  suggest  $3  billion  for  fiscal  1074 
for  title  I  instead  of  $1.5  billion? 

Secretary  AYkixiucimikr.  Xo,  I  don't  think  there  is  any  magic  to 
increasing  the  dollar,  IMr.  Chairman,  because  if  you  have  the  present 
system,  you  are  gouig  to  waste  that  amount  of  money  in  going 
tlii*ongh  tlui  exercise(l  requii'ed  by  these  State  plans  and  Federal 
guidelines  that  ai'e  on  the  table  before  yon. 

What  we  ai'e  trying  to  do  is  free  the  funds  so  it  does  not  get 
diverted  and  diluted. 

Chairman  Pi:i:kixs.  IIow  do  you  answer  the  question  when  wc  aie 
only  serving  about  oO  percent  of  the  title  I  children  today?  How  are 
we  going  to  serve  the  other  70  percent?  It  will  take  more  fn.'ids, 
won't  it? 

Secretary  Wkixukugicr.  I  would  not  agree  with  your  figures.  T 
think  we  are  serving  the  ones  we  are  serving  not  as  well  as  we  could 
if  we  simply  free  a  lot  of  the  unnecessary  routine  that  is  required  b}' 
the  States  ajid  get  the  dollars  iji  a  concentrated  form  to  them. 
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The  roquirc.niont  of  basic  cduaitioii  is  one  for  which  thci*e  is  sub- 
stantial support  in  Congress. 

Chairniun  Pkiuvtxs.  In  your  statement  you  stated  that  Fedei'al 
revenue  sluirini»;  \\\\\  lead  to  less  red  tape.  Under  your  proposal  there 
will  be  red  tape  for  impact  aid  districts,  since  their  funds  will  now 
have  to  go  through  the  States. 

How  do  you  I'econcilc  that? 

Secretary  WKixr>i:noKn.  Ik^cansc  I  don't  tliink  it  is  true.  I  think 
the  fact  they  go  through  the  States  does  not  mean  there  is  any  more 
red  tape  required.  These  are  State  plans  as  well  as  Federal  g\nde- 
lines. 

Chairman  Pkukins.  Do  you  have  your  regulations  prepared  tliat 
you  can  show  us? 

Senvtary  AVKiNr.Kn<;i:n.  Not  under  thi.s  bill,  but  I  can  tell  you  they 
will  be  about  ono-teiiih  of  the  amount  that  is  j)re.sently  in  existence. 

Chaii-man  Pkimvixs.  Can  you  get  these  regulations  up  here  witliin 
llu^  iHwt    weeks  so  we  can  see  them? 

vSecretary  WKixuKUfjKU.  AA^e  can  get  them  up  here  Avheii  (he  bills 
ai*e  starting  to  move.  Under  our  propo.sal  I  can  tell  you  now  they 
will  hv  about  one-tenth  the  sixe  and  complexity  of  wiiat  is  presently 
re(|uirod  and  that  is  one  of  the  basic  purposes  of  the  proposal. 

That  is  so  more  money  for  education  can  go  to  the  educsitionally 
"disadvantaged. 

Chairman  Pk/ikixs.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  stated  that  President 
Xi.xon  wants  to  expand  State  ajid  local  control  over  educational  de- 
cisions by  enacting  special  revenue  sharing.  That  is  one  of  the  first 
statenumts  you  made. 

Secretary  Weinbkkger.  That  is  correct. 

(yhairman  Pninaxs.  Yet,  almost  every  study  conducted  on  title  T, 
whether  it  be  by  your  Department,  the  General  Accounting  Oflice,  or 
by  private  groups,  has  sliown  a  minimum  degree  of  Federal  control 
over  those  programs.  And,  tiicse  studies  all  urge  more  vigorous  Fad- 
eral  administration  in  order  to  achieve  the  true  objective  of  title  I. 

How  then  caii  you  justify  turning  whatever  Federal  influence 
there  is  in  the  program  over  to  State  and  local  oflicials,  especially 
iu  light  of  HEW  accusations  about  the  misuse  of  these  funds  as 
shown  in  your  audit  reports? 

Secretary  WKixr.KKOKU.  j\Ir.  Chairman,  it  is  not  the  misuse  we  are 
talking  about.  There  have  been  soujc  districts  in  that  category.  AVhat 
*we  are  talking  about  is  trying  tO  insure  that  the  buik  of  these  funds 
go  in  a  Avay  that  will  achieve  the  purpose  of  compensatory  educa- 
tion. 

Those  studies  have  shown  that  basic  educational  skills  must  be 
concenti'ated  on.  Dr.  Marland  has  additional  points  he  would  like  to 
present  to  you  at  this  point. 

Chairman  Pkhkixs.  I  will  yield  to  Mr.  Meeds. 

]Mr.  Mkkus.  My.  Chairman,  T  wanted  to  go  into  wdiat  you  wei*e 
saying.  They  are  saying  regulation  will  be  one-terith.  In  any 
event  

Chairman  PninciKS.  We  will  take  you  out  to  a  good  dinner.  Doc- 
tor, when  you  come  up  w^ith  those  regidations. 
Secretary  Wkixukugeu.  We  would  like  to  see  the  bill  first. 
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Mkkds.  T  tliii^k  we  rould  s(ij)iiliitc  tlit\v  aw.  <i'oiii^^  to  bo  less  at 
Hit'  l*^sl(»ral  ]tn't?l  biu/^iiun*  ilicv  aro  i'-()in<i'  to  pass  llioyo  on  to  tlie  State 
l(?v('l  lo  niaico  I'o^ulations. 

In  ntiuM-  wonis.  ono  more  la^or  of  bnrcauoracv.  In  this  7^(»irard, 
Mr.  rlniinnnn.  T  wonld  lik«  to  point  out  from  ii  recent  proi:.^  ix^loa.se 
of  tlu'  Scoix'tary,  Dr.  .Marlancl  said: 

Pc^pito  (ho  fact.  Unit  t\w  niaiia.tri'niout  of  Fi^floraHy  fuM(]c»d  profrnims  is  iiii- 
pi'oviiiji:  (Iraiiiaf ic7in,v  in  Hlatc  mul  scIkjoI  districts  throuj^li<nU"  tli«  couutry,  au- 
dits e(jntiinic  to  find  Federal  money  being  used  for  anaiitliorized  services!. 

If  tliat  is  lia])pc!ninir  tnidor  ])iv5;cnt  <>'nideVnios  and  yon  arc  ;roiiig 
to  cnt  tlicm  down  to  one-tcntli,  don't  3'ou  think  that  kind  of  nnan- 
tliorized  pnrposes  are  ^i'oijia"  to  incrcniso  s:ul).stantiaih^  ? 

Secretary  Wkixiu-.uuku,  1  tiiiuk  that,  is  one  of  the  t  von  hies.  Your 
(jnr-rion  enipluisizes  tliat  kind  of  attittule.  The  problem  is  that  tlie 
Fe(Un*al  Goveninient  lias  been  <roiii<r  on  the  assnniption  that  only  it 
kn(»\vs  what  is  best  in  all  of  these  li(^lds. 

.Air.  ^hoHDs.  Evi<l(Mitly.  when  it  provides  tlnit  75  pereojit  of  the 
f  nnds  ninst  be  used  for  lan£»;uii<j:c  and  mathematics  

Secretary  "WicixuKi^noK,  Sadlv,  that  is  one  of  tlie  conditions  that  is 
not  pre.sently  reijnired.  but  it  is  one  of  the  thin^rs  all  stndies  sboAV  is 
essential.  . 

What  we  are  tryinir  to  do  is  eliminate  tlie  waste  of  forein<;^  a  lot 
of  nnii(*eessary  anthori/ations  at  the  Federal  level  and  trying-  to  in- 
sure that  eonij)eiisatory  e{lncation  d^es  its  job. 

]Mr.  Mrans.  By  providiiiii*  one  inure  level  of  bnreancracy  ? 

Secretary  "W^kinjjerokk.  All  of  these  ])roo;'rains  ^ro  tlirougli  the  States 
now.  and  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  reduce  the  Federal  role. 

Chairman  Pkrkixs.  Impact  aid  does  not  o-o  throu<j^h  the  State. 

^Ir.  ]\rici':ns.  Title  T  only  i>-oes  through  as  a  conduit,  too.  The  bulk 
of  a!l  of  these  Federal  fniids  go  directly  to  the  local  school  districts. 

T)r.  MAUfAxn.  INTay  1  clear  up  one  or  two  points.  I  references  were 
made  to  the  inisuj^e  of  funds  under  title  I  and  I  recognize  Coiigi-ess- 
niaii  Meeds'  concern  with  it,  and  my  statement  was  correct  that  in- 
deed tliere  have  beon  inisuses. 

However,  the.sc  inisiises  have  to  do  with  our  effort  to  administer 
responsibly  the  very  substantial  array  of  regulatoiT  conditions  im- 
plicit in  the  present  law.  Only  1  percent  of  the  total  funds  distributed 
under  title  I  of  tlie  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
over  tlie  pa.st  7  years  have  been  found  to  be  in  the  categoiy  of  audit 
exc(»ptions  that  liave  been  miresolveable. 

Therefore,  the  level  of  irregularity  is  fairly  sinalb  but  that  irregu- 
larity itself  is  largely  tlie  result  of  an  array  of  regiilatoiy  measures 
which  we  now  feel  arc  inappropriate  and  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  diicct. 

As  for  the  75 — 25.  we  are  offering  you  our  pi*ofessional  counsel  as 
.school  })eople.  not  in  terms  again  of  a  Federal  authority  coming  in 
to  dominate  75  percent  must  be  used,  on  instruction  in  the  basic 
skills.  We  are  not  saying  you  must  teach  this  kind  of  n^ading  or 
that  kind  of  mathematics,  but  ratlier  indicating  the  broad  criterium 
of  a  Federal  concern.  I  think  this  is  a  fair  and  just  concern,  if  the 
Congress  agrees  that  these  monies  .should  largely  be  used  for  basic 
academic  learnings  as  distinct  from  any  other  thing  to  which  title  I 
funds  in  the  past  have  been  deployed. 
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Thoro  ^vonl(l  not  bo  )vM"  riot  ions  as  to  \\'\\iit  kind  of  ]'(»a(lin<r  or 
^vllnt  kiinl  of  mntiiojniit 

y\r.  rslKKDS.  ^larliriul.  you  iind  T  would  ;ijLi'iv(^  ihni  rarniarkiu^»r 
of  that  inojioy  i'ov  basic  lanii:ua<»(»  aucl  inathtMurirK-al  is  u  wist' 

fhin*!:.  1  am  not  disa.irrwiniz'  \vit!\  that  at.  ulb  "^^'lla^  T  am  sayijK'r  is 
that  this  pro<i'rani  is  nuicb  mow.  eateixorieal  then  t  itle  .1  if;  ioda\'. 

You  say  to  tiie  l()('al  school  dish'ici',  you  ([cvclo|">  yotn-  pi'ograni 
around  what  you  tliiiik  is  IIjc?  niajoi'  pj'o))lcMi  of  cduca( i(,r,ally 
disat[vanfa,u'(.^d  cliiklrcn  in  your  dislricL  and  you  pivncut  that  pro- 
f^vniu  to  us.  instead  of  doin;^"  a.s  we  arc  ri<i'ht  now  whi<-h  1  >>u;i'ii:cst 
has  niucli  more,  froodom  than  what  yon  arc  sn^iTyvstin.ir.  AVc  aiv  ray- 
in^r  now  you  develop  tlio  ])rop-ani  but  tlio  75  peix-ent  of  it  has  to  he 
this  kij!d  of  a  ])ro<ii-ain. 

That  is  nnicli  more  cafi^ixorieal  lhan  wluit  presently  exists.  Let's 
not  try  to  fool  ea(»h  other.  T  a<i:i'ee  that  nnich  money  and  nmcli  elVort 
should  be  used  in  basic  hanu'ua.u'e  and  mathematics.  TlicT'e  is  no  ques- 
tion about  tliat.  All  of  the  si  uilies  siiow  that,  i  ;i«4Toe  with  yon  v.'heii 
yon  say  the  studies  sliow  tlial*. 

""liey  do.  ]^ut  let's  not  pass  it  off  as  some  kind  of  fretHlom  of 
choice  p]-()^'-i'am.  You  nii^ht  want  to  do  that.  I  am  talkinji*  nbnnt 
some  kind  of  freedom  ])ro<rram  w!um-c  tiun'c  is  no  kind  ol'  sli'in^a'S  at- 
tacked to  it.  Tiiis  is  a  very  categorical  proi^rani. 

Dr.  ^[.\Ta.AX!).  I  think,  'Mr,  ?>ree(ls.  W(^  woidd  ackuowl(»cl<re  that 
wliilc  wc  believe  sei'iously  in  the  increasino-  freedom  at  State  and 
k)cal  level,  that  tkere  are  some  hn'gc  luitioual  goals  implicit  in  onr 
mes.suii'fi : 

Tlie  liandi capped,  wldcli  I  am  siiro  ynu  sni)i)nrf.  Tlie  vocational  cduca(i<in 
and  iinplicNHions  for  ivadin^?  aiul  laat Iit'iiiatios,  tUoscj  aro  lar^^e  global  ooudi- 
llons,  not  cat(^gorical  specifics. 

3rr.  ]\ri:Kns.  Indeed.  T  a^irrec  100  percent.  That  is  pvecis(Oy  wliy 
Fedcial  funds  si  ion  Id  be.  used  on  those  prolyl  ems. 

Dr.  •SfAin.Axn.  Wo  see  tkeni  in  tliat  lidit  lu^t  as  narrowly  cate^rori- 
ca]  but  broad  areas  of  concern  fJiat  Federal  fmuls  be  addi'essed  to 
tbe.se  lai'/zc  national  issues. 

Ohairman  Puukixs.  T  i-ecogni/e  Mv.  Quie.  but  first  T  ^vant  to  say 
tliat  afrcr  lioariuii;  all  of  the  evidence  tliat  T  liave  heai'd  bd'o.  T  a<!:i'ce 
witli  "Mr,  JFeeds  tliat  avc  sliould  spend  not  75,  but  maybe  9;)  percent 
of  tlie  funds  for  laiiirua.ae  and  ma  tb  em  a  tics. 

But  the  whole  problem  conti'avenes  what  bas  been  sold  to  tlic  pub- 
h*c  in  so-cal](Hl  special  revenue. 

Mr.  Quie? 

Mr.  Qvuz.  jNIv.  Chairman,  T  certainly  am  ^dad  tliat  you  and  Mv. 
!Meeds  aaree  wib  2)ercent  of  tiic  money  for  languaiie  and  niathc- 
niaiical  skills,  because  it  was  indicated  from  ali  of  tbc  testimony 
tliat  is  tlie  bottom  /[<>'urc  tluit  anybody  came  to  us  wdth.  ]\[aiiy  people 
said  it  sboukl  bo  00  percent,  and  it  surely  surely  sbould  be  lii<j^!ier 
tliaii  TO  percent. 

We  have  been  nr^ruinj>:  about  the  semantics  all  of  tlie  time,  I  iruess. 
I  don't  tlrink  that  you  ever  porti'aycd  tliis  le<i-islation  as  beinc: 
''stump"  money.  You  tbrow  it  out  there  and  run.  You  give  some 
direction  to  it. 

Secretary  Wicixhkkokr.  Tbat  is  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make, 
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t])\\t  what  wc  hnvo  hoj'o  i^^  iiifiiiifely  In'tlcr  in  Ihis  propoFjil  t"li:in  wlmf 
W'c  have  at  pivscul".  Wc  have  iiol,  howcviM*.  in  ihv  said  \vv 

io  tiii'ii  this  into  aiiothci'  <roiuM'al  rovcnm'  shariuii'  ])rr)i:rain. 

W(!  liavo  said  tlurir  nw,  jial  ioiial  a'oals  and  i)i*i<>ril  ics.  AVc  havi^ 
tried  lo  scl'  |]m«  owl.  ]>nl'  oji  halauec  MiLM'o  will  be  loss  tln^  do- 
la  i  led  rcquiroincnls  or  the  detailed  a])i)lirai ion  or  niatel nn<>-  funds  in 
Sf)nie  i)i'o;rrain,  anyone  of  a  innnber  oT  fhintrs  that  tend  to  dihitf'  (he 
dollai'S  iTO!ii  iLi'oinii*  to  a^-tnal  educational  pui-j)oses. 

'Dun't*  niv,  some  and  this  is  oni'  of  the?n.  AVe  Inn'o  nevri*  por- 
ti'ay(»d  it  as  auythiuiLr  else.  (leneral  rcviMuie  sluii'iniji;  we  [)ortray  as 
haviuijf  ]>i'acti(vdly  )io  sti-iui:>:,  hut  this  one  we  luivo  said  is  foi*  e<hi-"a- 
tion  and  it  is  i'oi'  l}i'f)ad  ])in-])oseri  within  ednctdion. 

It  is  so]netln]i<>*  tliat  ea?i  rclievt;  ns  a(  eJuu'nuMjs  ])ropo}-( ions  of  the 
kind  oi"  pi'ohleins  Dr.  ]Ma))antl  has  elo{jueni!y  deserihed.  and  it  i.s 
.some! hin^r  we  thiidc  will  he  a  vast  im proven leiit. 

i\Ir.  (viunc.  I  think  it  will  he  a  lot  easier  io  adnunistor  and  deter- 
nnnc  wiiotJicr  tliey  are  niakiiiir  aehie^'einent  in  Jana'iiag'e  and  mathe- 
matical skills  than  it  will  to  buy  shoes  for  kids. 

Secretary  AA'kiniu-iiujkii.  Masier  to  ineasurc  and  more  ini]K)rtant. 

Mr.  QuiK.  I  have  (piestions  coiu'erniua'  A  and  T).  1  rian't  see  why 
everybody  <rot  so  upset  on  C.  I  think  that  is  oTPnt,  but  it  slujuhl  he 
hiii'her.  "A''  you  say  you  innst  cxj^ejul  at  expenditnre  factor  per  ]»ar- 
ticipant.  That  means  35  i)ercent  of  the  iivera^*c  ex[)enditiii'e  per  pub- 
lic school  child  within  the  State,  is  that  correct? 

^AlAin.Axn.  Or  oi)  percer^t  of  the  natiomil  avei'a^ii;e  wldclicver  is 
higher. 

ilr.  Qtni:.  And  it  would  vary.  Three  liKndi'ed  dollars  is  the  figure 
you  are  usint>'  and  that  would  chauire  to  oi)  percent  of  the  factor. 

Dr.  iNr.AKKAxn.  The  dollar  sum  over  tiie  years  could  change  from 
lip  or  down. 

Mr.  QtriR.  But  it  will  change  f  I'om  State  to  State. 

Dr.  Ori'ixA.  It  will  vary  from  State  to  State  depending  on  what 
their  average  is.  Some  would  be  less  than  ip;]()0.  Some  would  be  more 
than  $aO(). 

Dr.  i\lAnT.Axn.  AVe  would  expect  a  national  average  of  ai'onud 

$aoo. 

Mr.  Qvn:.  ^Yhm  you  go  to  a  national  average,  however,  there  you 
take  ;>i)  perccjit  of  oidy  two-thirds  of  the  natiojud  avei'age.  Xow/the 
factor  is  50  percejit  of  the  national  average. 

The  way  I  lignre  it,  looking  at  1070-71  figures,  there  would  bo 
only  three  States  that  would  use  the  national  average.  That  would 
be  Alabama,  Arkansas  and  ^Mississippi. 

Dr.  MAKnAXi).  Any  State  would  have  that  option  over  time  pr<i- 
suniing  that  this  formula  remained  in  force  and  there  becanu^  a 
wider  disparity  among  States  than  that  which  now  prevails,  and  it 
is  already  quite  wide,  as  you  know.  Tiicy  could  still  luive  recouivse  to 
the  two-thirds  factor  so  wc  don't  extend  the  pi'esejit  disparity  and 
indeed  aggravate  the  present  disparity. 

^Yii  are  trying  to  close  that  disparity  through  this  device. 

Mr.  QuiK.  It  seems  to  me  you  are  aggravating  the  disparity  be- 
cause Jiow  we  say  it  is  going*  to  cost  for  the  disadvantaged  at' least 
the  average  of  the  Nation. 
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]r<nvovor,  hcojuu-c  Xom*  York  nuido  oil'  like*  piniiljustors  tlio.  first 
yriir.  wo  will  lot  thoni  cnnfiime  to  liav(^  their  per<'(Mit:i;[>*(j  of  Iho  Stnto 
uvcraiio,  hnt  if  wjis  opfirtiatcd  hero  in  Mio  co^iiinitleo  tliiit  it  (.'ost:  a 
<'ort:\in  tin^onnl  to  ronoli  a  disjulvjnilM^iod  child  whcthcM-  you  aiv  in 
?dir^s:ssi[)pi  or  Xcnv  York. 

It  IK  truo  it  does  not  cost  as  much  to  Intild  a  bnildiiiir  in  AHssis- 
rjip|)l  Irecause  l-licy  don't  Inive  to  insulate  it  ;is  they  do  in  New  Y(jrk, 
h\\\  those  kid^7  are  in  the.  Imildin'x  anyhow. 

l'ie<j^ardino-  tlic  qnestion  of  hiring  eompcnent  teachers,  it  costs  just 
abfjur  as  much  to  hii'c  competent  toaciiei's  in  cither  State.  It  seems  to 
me  tli;it  tliis  is  not  the  question. 

Tlic  question  is  wlietlicr  competency  to  reaeli  those  kids  

dniinnan  Pkimcins.  Wlnit  you  ai'c  doing  there  is  striking  Avi(]i  a 
doiihlc  bite  action.  The  number  of  pupils  are  fewer  nnd  disbnrso- 
rnent  of  the  money  is  less. 

l)r.  AlAiUAxn.  Dr.  Ottina  indicated  and  tlic  Seci-ctary  declared  in 
liis  original  testimony  3^on  are  now  w-orking  ou  fine  points  for  the 
wp.y  iji  whicli  tlie  formula  will  app]^^  natiomilly. 

Tins  3.S  wide  open  foi*  discussion  with  tlie  connnittec,  and  we  are 
not  in  any  position  at  this  time  to  stand  firmly  and  defend  ajiy  one 
fom])onent  of  tliis.  We  tliink  it  is  going  to  take  a  gi*eat  deal  of 
thoughtful  discourse  among  our  staff  and  conmiittec  members. 

Chnirinan  Pkukins.  You  agree  that  tlie  formula  is  not  workable  if 
you  are  going  to  cut  States  back  like  that,  won't  you.  Doctor? 

])r.  iNTAHLAXD.  Wc  recognize  that  over  time  there  are  conditions 
tlnit  hm'C  changed  within  and  among  States  which  the  formula 
should  indeed  rcHectj  ^Ir.  Clnurman.  Whether  those  conditions  have 
increased  or  decreased  the  number  of  eligible  children,  it  would  secern 
to  us  that  Congress  in  its  consistency  would  want  to  see  to  it  that 
tlie  money  follows  the  children  where  they  are. 

Mr.  QuiK.  I  will  yield  for  a  moment,  but  I  want  to  follow  this 
further. 

Mr.  ^Ikkus.  I  want  to  go  into  the  kind  of  concern  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  hns  stated  and  quickly  show  liow  it  works  out. 

All  of  those  States  who  are  presejitly  utilising  the  national  aver- 
age and  are  taking  one  hnlf  of  it  will  be  getting  about  $150  tliis 
yea!-.  The  national  average  js  about  $000.  So  they  would  be  getting 

I'ndor  the  formula,  you  take  tlic  national  avcragCj  two-thirds  of 
that  and  then  multiply  by  the  factor  of  M  and  yon  come  up  ^vith 
$•210.  So  tliose  distr-icts  which  are  prescntl}^  receiving  $450  per  child 
under  oiic  half  of  Federal  formula,  one  half  of  Federal  rate,  Avould 
under  this  formula  be  receiving  about  $210  and  even  the  offic^e  of  ed- 
ucation people  are  telling  us  something  about  the  critical  mass,  $300, 
so  vour  formula  is  woefidly  inadequate  even  by  your  own  figures. 

Dr.  O'  mxA.  I  think  there  are  some  misundcrsttui dings  from  your 
staten^ent,  Mr.  INIeeds.  We  are  presently  spcndin.i^  about  $220  per 
child,  so  -what  wc  would  be  providing  here  at  the  Miiiuiiuun  would  be 
about  ^1^10  per  child.  So  w^e  are  at  the  very,  v^ry  lowest  States  pro- 
viding very  close  

Mr.  IMf.kds.  You  are  confusing  two  tilings,  apples  and  oranges,  if 
you  dou't  mind,  sir.  You  arc  talking  about  what  is  appropriated, 
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^Vlial'  we  ai'o  .s]u»)i(li]i<r.  yi\s.  $:>10.  That  i.^  ^v!lat  is  appi'opri- 
atct].  AV!i;it  is  antliorizud  is  ahout  I  in'o?  tiiiios  tliat,  righi  ? 

We  iwv  <U'alin<i  here  with  lu^  aiitliovizntioii.  uru  wo  not  ? 

Dr.  OiTixA.  Noj  sir,  \vc  aro  not.  We  are  dcaliiiir  witli  wliat  gets  to 
tlir  child. 

.Mr.  M):ki).s.  Ts  Mie  proposal  wliicli  you  will  ijiaki*  an  aiUliOi'ization 
or  ap|>ro[)riaf ions? 

Dr.  OrrixA.  No.  sir.  wo  u]v,  not  l)aving  an  njitliori station  spcciiied 
in  tiie  }>roposal.  We  are  suu'i^estin^'  that  there  be  a  retjuii'ed  niiiii- 
niuni  expended  per  clilld,  and  in  tlie  partienlar  case  wo  ai*e  talkiiiir 
aliout  hero,  avo  are  sliowmg  a  method  oi'  caleulatin«>-  tlie  niiniher  oi: 
doliiji's  fliat  would  a'ot  to  tlie  cliild. 

In  tltis  ease  J  tlie  lowest  that  M'onld  got  to  tlio  child  under  tlie  fo!- 
inula  lliat  we  ai'o  p'.oposing'  is  $210.  In  the  pr(\siMU  ca^-'C,  what  gets  to 
the  cliild  on  the  .-jverage  is  approximately  $220. 

.Mr.  Mkkjvs.  J^nt  yon  are  setting  a  niuxinunn  by  authorization 
whicii  means  that  no  more  than  $210  would  be  appropriated.  Tlio 
niaxiiiHun  now  is  niueh  higher  than  that. 

Jlr.  QuiE.  Let  me  get  my  time  buck  here  again  beoause  wo  arc  talk- 
iiig  about  two  dillerent  things.  I  wanted  to  look  at  Item  No.  4  be- 
cause in  order  to  ^jet  the  money  to  tlie  State  yon  multiply  th.e  iium- 
hov  of  poor  kids  times  that  expenditure  I'actoi'  and  that  is  ofj  percent 
of  tlie  State  average  or  35  percent  of  two-thirds  of  the  national 
averjige.  whichever  is  the  higliest,  and  tlien  yon  prorate  it  down 
when  you  don't  lun'o  enough  money,  but  Avhen  you  get  to  the  scliool 
yon  still  luivo^to  allocate  expejidituure  factor  per  child  in  the  target 
schools  in  ordei'  to  concentrate. 

So,  we  will  hnd  all  of  those  States  that  were  up  at  the  national 
average  now  only  have  3o  percent  of  two-thirds  of  the  national  aver- 
age, which  leaves  only  tlu'ce  States  tliat  can  n«e  the  national  av(!r- 
age. 

Now\  yon  take  35  percent  hi  a  State  average  hiid  again  using 
107^-71  figures  because  tliat  is  the  only  ones  I  hr.ve  here  on  tlie  sta- 
tistics, New  York's  ci'itical  mass  will  be  $479.50  Pennsylvania's  criti- 
cal mass  or  expenditure  factor  per  participant  will  ha  $:>2(). 

Yon  have  two  school  districts  right  across  the  New  York-Pennsyl- 
vania line.  In  one  of  vheni  it  takes  $470.50  a?id  the  other  one  $320. 
That  is  $150  difference.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  is  going  to 
cost  that  much  north  of  the  Pennsylvania-New  Yonc  line  as  it  does 
soutli  of  the  New  York-Pennsylvania  line.  When  you  look  at  this 
whole  formula  tliat  we  have  been  opei'atiiig  under  since  you 
hnd  this  tlie  most  inequitable  thing  possible. 

I  can't  undei'staiul  why  Pennsylvania  doesn't  come  down  here  pro- 
tost  iijg.  How  come  Pejuisylvania  has  never  been  liore  talking  about 
this  at  all?  I  can't  understand  that.  They  have  bceji  gouged  for  all 
of  th.ose  years  it  seems  to  me  if  you  figure  it  costs  a  certain  amount 
to  reach  a  disadvajitaged  cliild/That  is  what  really  bothers  me  in 
the  legislation  that  3-ou  dojrt  have  to  compare  Mississippi  with  New 
York. 

You  just  compare  people  of  the  same  region.  Could  you  give  me 
an  answer  on  that? 
l)i'.  Maulaxo.  Tlie  short  answer  we  ha\-e  already  implied,  Con- 
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fri'cssinan  Q\w..  is  tluii  the  formula  is  di'lvoii  by  tho  existing-  cost  of 
riistriu.'Hon  in  ilic  Sinli'S  concoi'iicKl,  and  wc  luivo,  'it  loapV^  \ip  to  this 
poiiit  in  oni'  (U'lioiM'atious.  (IocIiIimI  to  sustain  thai  (.•onJiiioji,  loltin.a' 
the  prmMit  rO'M:  iiisl  I'ucl  ion,  wliich  is  diiroiviit  bi'twocii^  New  York 
and  roiuisylvania  as  you  have  citixl.  Im  tlio  factor  on  wliicli  \va  tuni 
the  fidcruin  oL'  this  toriuuhi. 

ThcMv  niav  l)e  a  hi'ttlrr  factor.  AVo  liavc  not  yot  disrovorcd  it.  h'st 
wo,  {iuil  our'solvv-s  ^vith  an  impossible  condition  in  n'niovinir  funds 
fi'oin  certain  Strops,  in  uhicb  case  this  bill  would  be  probably  an  uu- 
popuhu'  and  ino[)erarive  bill. 

lilr.  QuiK.  Let  nie  ask  yon  a])ont  the  veniovin.^;  of  funds  from  cer- 
tain states,  ^yhm  von  hold  c\-crybody  htii-mless,  and  you  do  not  a^)- 
pi'opi'iato  anv  inoi'O  money,  tlu'ii  it 'is  as  tho)ii»'h  we  continue  that 
ridiculous  foiamda  ^vc  have  I'iiiiit  now  Avliei-e  you  count  kicis  wlio  a.r(^ 
iu)t  even  in  .sc1hh)1  anymoi'O. 

'rhey  are  married  and  oj\  the  ]oI).  Tlic  ones  counted  in  the  nrst 
<ri-jule"are  nt)V  in  school  anymore".  AVhen  you  ''hold  liarmless*'  that 
means  you  contimie  that.  If  those  kids  left  Mississippi  and  went  to 
California,  whv  shonhiu't  (\)lifonna  a;et  the  money  ? 

If  they  left  "Alabama  and  \vent  to  Detroit,  ^vhy  sho\ddn"t  ^^lichi- 
<ran  a'et  t":lie.  money  ^ 

Dr.  MAin.Axn.  Thei-e  is  a  continuing!:  year  uliich  I  tliink  you  are 
desci'ibiim.  which  we  will  call- the  transition  year  in  uiiicb  Title  1 
funds  are  imleed  i)roposed  to  be  "lield  liarmless". 

In  fiscal  li)?;*).  there  will  be  some  eiVeet  reali/al)le  from  the  prob- 
lem you  have  just  cited.  There  will  be  some  increases  autl  some  (k- 
creases  usimr  a  totally  dilVerent  formulii,  but  wo  ask  only  that  there 
be  a  transitVon  vcar  "lo  allow  for  this  new  program  to  be  digested 
and  assessed  as  to  its  eil'ecti veness  with  enoui>li  numin/r  tijue  to  ad- 
just to  it,  rathci'  than  have  this  go  into  effect  on  1  July  lt)T:],  so  that 
the  eiVect  vou  ai'e  just  desci'ibini,^'.  Congressman  Qnie,  will  occur  July 
h  1074. 

lUi'.  QuiK.  T7si]i£i'  this  formula  in  1074,  \vlieii  yon  go  into  lO(^) 
fiscal  ye  n-,  on  tliis  subcommittee,  eleven  member  States  will  receive 
less  and  five  member  Stati\s  will  receive  an  increase.  I  liaro  noticed 
IMembers  of  Coiicm  oss  tend  to  look  at  cliarts  when  they  vote. 

Now,  if  w^c  do'not  do  a  thing,  but  just  extend  the  piesent  law  foi- 
another  y(nir,  I  comited  up  tlie^'members  of  this  committee  and  ?)0  of 
the  members  wM)nld  get  increases  in  their  States. 

Eiii:ht  of  ns  would  get  decreases  in  our  States.  I  throw^  this  out 
lookinu*  at  the  poUtical  factor. 

Secretary  AVi-nNr^KiuiKu.  One  thing  you  arc  doing  is  assuming  that 
the  10()0  figures  continue  to  bo  u.sed.  AVhen  you  substitute  the  1070 
census  figures,  you  get  quite  a  diifercnt  result,  botli  politically  and 
educationally. 

1  think  that  it  is  important  that  w'e  use  the  latest  figni'cs  because 
obviously,  the  correct  assumption  is  that  they  represent  conditions 
move  nearly  as  they  are, 

3^Iv.  QiTiK.  For  1075,  it  is  true  you  used  1070  ceu.sus  figures,  but 
you  also  used  the  Orshansky  niethod,  and  you  take  o5  percent  of 
two-thirds  of  the  national  average  which  cuts  the  States  back.  Fur- 
ther, you  do  not  tcW  us  which  povcvtv  figure  you  are  going  to  use  in. 
the  Oi'shansky  method,  whetlier  $2,000  or  $3,000  or  $10,000. 
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Seci'oiarv  AA'i:iNr.Ki:t;K]:.  Wc  cnn  tiiko  Kentucky,  for  oxaiuplt'.. 

Ill  'rilh'"L  if  \Vi'  us(m1  lUTO  thita  mul  kor])  the  pivstMit  fonmihis,  it 
^V(Ulkl  ino\'o  Itohi  ^31  iiiillioii  down  to  S*JO  niilliou.  Ti:  you  lH*in.u'  lliiit 
up-to-ikile  ^vit•]l  our  foi'nujlii.  it  ^youkl  iro  to  million.  1  think  this 
is  till'  kind  of  dilouinin  we  aro  <:oiu*i-  to  in. 

(MiMinnan  Pkukixs.  AVe  still  do  not  want  to  lo.'-o  tluit  i^t'  uiiiiioii. 

Set-rotary  WKixr-KK(;KU.  The  pi'obleui,  sir.  i:s  that  Ave  should  move 
to  rhe  1070  data  because  it  does  represent  eonditioiijs  nioi'e  nearly  as 
thev  art!. 

{'•jjaii'nuin  Pkiik'ins.  Movin.ir  to  the  1070  data,  your  f.-irnuib  i.s  still 
^vor^e  iliau  the  fornnda  in  the  pi-eseut  law.  because  we  tidce  into  con- 
sideration the  current  AFDC  count.  The  Xatioual  l^nireau  oi'  Stand- 
ards sn.Li*;U'esled  to  you  that  you  take  into  consideration  the  n]>djded 
A  FI  )C  f:u.'tors.  th(M:'Ounts.  M'liich  you  huve  neu'k'cted  to  do.  ^ 

Why  don't  you  include  that  in" your  formula  as  an  iidditioiial  fac- 
tor? 

Dr.  Or-rrxA.  The  National  Bureau  of  Stixiulards  report  that  you 
are  rei'errini);-  ^'^^  recomnieudod  that  we  use  AFPC  eounts  as  a 
method  oi'  updating*,  not  

(diaii'man  Pi-nicrxs.  That  is  right.  Jlixt  you  don't  do  it. 

Dr.  OrriXA  [continuin.i»'].  Xot  as  a  nutans  of  di^rernunations.  The 
means  of  determination  they  are  suggesting  are  the  same  means  we 
are  using. 

Chairman  Pkkkixs.  It  does  not  work  out  that  way. 
Dr.  Ottlxa.  I  believe  it  does.  jNlr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Pkhkixs.  Woidd  you  be  willing  to  update  yoiu-  formula 
to  inchidc  eounthig  AFDC  ? 

Dr.  OrrrxA.  The  updating  is  not  to  count  AFDC.  The  updating  is 
used  to  reflect  changes. 

Chairman  Pkukixs.  Well,  to  use  it  as  a  percentage  increase. 

r;i'.  OrrrxA.  The  problem  with  AFDC  that  wc  iiud  is  that  ii  var- 
ies so  widely  between  States.  Some  State's  AFDC  is  an  overy/lielm- 
ing  percentage  of  the  number  of  children  that  are  eoinited.  In  other 
States,  it  is  practically  xero. 

It  is  ^•cry  micven  between  States.  That  is  tlic  basic  reason  we  do 
not  prefer  that. 

Chairman  Pkkktxs.  Don't  you  feel  that  AFDC  should  be  used  as 
a  i)ercentagc  factor  in  disbursing  funds? 

Dr.  OrrixA.  No,  we  feel  the  Orshansky  count  is  a  fairer  test. 

Chairman  IMniKrxs.  So  to  that  extent  you  want  to  get  away  from 
tiie  preseiit  law. 

Dr.  Ottena.  Yes. 

Chairman  Pkrktxs.  jNIrs.  Mink? 

]\[rs.  i\IixK.  Dr.  Marland,  or  anyone  on  the  staif  who  can  answer 
this  (juestioii,  1  would  appreciate  it.  Under  ihc  curi'cnt  operations  of 
our  title  I  programs  and  the  handicapped,  yocational,  and  such  oth- 
ers that  you  are  repealing  through  this  new  legislation,  can  you  tell 
us  rougllly  the  nnnd)cr  of  children  or  the  dollars  wliich^  are  now 
being  utilized  under  these  current  programs  for  the  benefit  M'  chil- 
dren'attending  private  schools,  parochial,  and  otherwise? 

Dr.  jMArj.Axn.  Under  the  ])vescnt  Kler^^' ^ary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
eation  Act,  approxinuitely  10  percent  of  the  nonpublic  school  chil- 
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clivn  in  flic  TJiiifod  Stnlos  are  jiflVctcil  one  way  or  another  by  one  oi* 
inoro,  ol'  lilt'  titlcH. 

Tlio  disti'i!.>utioii  of  moneys  for  tillo  IT  arc  vii'hially  nt  100  ])or- 
cent  o.friict:ivcMiL>ss  in  renching  (he  nonpublic  school  children.  Under 
titlo  I,  Avc  Inive  iniulc  some  proi^rcss  over  the  p:ist  o  or  4  years  and 
thei*e  issome  iniprovement. 

This  has  relied  a,irain  very  largely  on  State  and  k)cal  initiative, 
both  from  ihe  nonpublic  scliools  themselves  and  from  the  public 
schools.  1  would  say  that  Uiv^re  is  a  fair  degree  of  equity  at  this 
time. 

Vv'c  ai'e  consid('rably  short  of  the  fidl  reality  of  all  parts  of  ESEA 
reaehin^r  nonpublic  school  children. 

Mrs.  ?kl!NK.  Tnkin^i  into  account  that  onr  current  kv.':islation  al- 
lows the  funds  to  .ot  to  the  local  educational  agencies. and  therefore, 
avoid  the  conflicts  in  so  many  areas  presented  by  State  constitutions" 
pi'ohibition  of  funding  for  private  ai;d  parochial  education,  how 
Avill  tliis  legislatioji  meet  these  needs  since  ah  of  your  funding  is 
going  through  the  States  either  direct!}'  or  by  a  passtlu'ough  mecha- 
nism'!? 

Dr.  JL\i;i.A-NM).  There  will  be  a  provision  in  our  bill,  if  necessary, 
and  I  am  sui'ii  yon  know  we  look  npon  this  as  a  hist  resort,  that  if 
necessary  the  Secretary  conld  designate  a  means  to  pi'ovido  the 
passthrongh  of  fnuds  for  the  pnrposes  of  reaching  nonpublic  school 
,.children. 

We  have  had  to  resort  to  that  condition  in  one  State  this  year* 
Virtually  the  same  conditions  would  apply,  bnt  only  onr  new  bill 
wonld  make  the  coiulil  ions  applicable  to  all  parts  of  the  law,  namely 
vocational  education,  handicapped,  and  so  on,  so  that  services  for 
which  the  pnl)lic  school  children  ai-e  eligible  shall  be  correspond- 
ingly provided  to  eligible  children  in  the  nonpublic  sector. 

if  the  States.  l)ecanse  of  their  laws  or  their  constitution,  are  una- 
ble to  respond  to  this,  the  Secretary,  under  this  bill,  is  authorized  to 
provide  the  services  and  take  the  funds  from  that  State  authoriza- 
tion to  do  so. 

Chairman  Pi:maxs.  Ish;  Meeds? 

]\rr,  Mkkos,  I  am  particularly  intei^ested  in  your  answer  on  that 
subject.  Dr.  Jlai'land.;  because,  as  yon  probably  heard,  we  had  before 
the  committee  recently  some  parochial  school  people  from  across  the 
Nation  and  particularly  those  from  Missouri  where  we  were  in- 
formed by  those  people  that  begimiing  in  October  1969,  in  other 
words,  at  the  outset  or  onset  ot  ESEA.  the  State  board  of  education 
had  adopted  a  policy  expressly  prohibiting  nonpublic  school  chil- 
di'cn  from  pai'ticipating  in  title  I  programs  in  public  schools,  in 
other  words,  shared  time  programs. 

And  also  they  were  expressly  prohibiting  title  I  personnel  from 
entering  private  scliools  during  regular  school  hours,  both  of  which 
clearly  were  intended  under  title  i  as  a  method  of  reaching  paro- 
chial children. 

Despite  an  attorney  general's  opinion  from  tlieir  own  State  of 
Missouri  that  this  was  incorrect,  despite  numbers  of  i^equests  from 
your  oflice.  from  the  Oflice  of  Education,  and  from  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  they  are  still  doing  this.  " 
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Wctw  is  this  Itjoislation.  v/liicli  givos  move  State  coiili-ol,  nssiuning 
that  tliey  tn'cii  iiittnniinglc  those  fiuuis  >vith  Hiuir  own  State  ruiuls, 
liow  c:iii  this  ever  hi*  Jioried  out  under  tlieh^t)  eii-eunisfMiiees? 

Dr.  ]\L\]:i.ANi).  TJie  solution  ov  tlie  vesolutioiuof  tliis  issue,  as  I  see 
it,  Mr.  Meeds,  would  liuve  to  reside  in  aa'g*rieved  purties  coming'  to 
tlie  Secretiivy  and  saying,  as  in  tlie  case  yon  refer  to,  "We  are  not 
recoiving  eciuity,''  in  Avhich  case  tlie  Secretary  would  liave  discretion 
to  bring  ]'edi*c.ss  to  that  situation. 

In  the  State  yon  cite.  Mi.ssourij  ^ve  liave  I'ecently  aetod  under  the 
terms  of  tiJe  III  nnd  in  this  case  oidy,  title  111  has  been  aslced  to 
])ro\-idc  externally  to  the  aggrieved  dist.i-icts  the  resources  of  title 
III.  because  in  all  good  cohseicncc,  tlie  people  who  lead  the  public 
schools  of  that  State  say  that  they  may  Jiot  under  their  hiws  .serve 
these  schools  with  title  itl  servic  es. 

I  might  add  that  thih*  is  not  .vii  adversary  ])Osition.  It  is  not  one  of 
a  confrontation.  It  is  one  of  uuitnally  resolving  wdiat  is  a  State  huv 
that  is  in  conflict  w'lWv  Federal  law.  and  w'C  tire  proceeding  with  cir- 
cuniventingj  if  you  will,  the  State  autlioi'ities  with  th.clr  undcr.slaiKl- 
ing  and  concurrence  in  order  to  deliver  those  services. 

3Ir.  JFinons.  Is  there  some  provision  in  this  proposal  you  are  inak- 
iiiff.  and  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  if  it  is  there  and  I  am  unaware 
of  it,  \vliicli  Avill  ^)rovide  some  kind  of  mechanisjii  to  completely  cii-- 
cunivent  the  State  with  fundSj  because  as  I  am  sure  ypu  are  at  least 
aware,  ])r.  jNhirland,  there  are  about  20  States  which  have  more 
strijigeiit  regulations  than  the  U.S.  Constitiitioii  with  regard  to  the 
expenditure  of  funds  for  private  schools.  { 

In  tlie  event  that  Federal  funds  become  intermingled  Avith  tiiose 
State,  funds.  State  coiistitutions  conld  and 'ccitainly  probabJ}'  would 
prohibit  their. expenditure  for  private  school  children. 

Secretary  Wj^iiNUJiKGEH.  If  3'ou  w^ish,  I  can  read  the  provision  we 
have:  -  . 

If  the  Secretary  detenninos  that  provisions  of  State  law  prevent  any  Silafc 
agency  designated  under  section  9(a)  from  complying  witli  snltiiiection  (a)  ot 
-tliis  s6ci;\on,  the  Soci'ctary  sliali,  if  lie  finds  thjit  tlie  state  i.s  otherwise  eUgiblo 
to  participate  in  tlio  program  unrlor  this  Act,  permit  such  Sbite  to  participfito. 
but  in  such  casos  lie  shall  (1)  arrange,  by  contract  or  otherwise,  for  chilfiron 
enrolled  in  nonproflt  ])rivate  elementary  nnd  .secondaiy  schools  to  receiVL-.  on 
an  eqiii table  basis,  services  similar  to  tho.se  provided  under  subsection  (l>),  (c) 
or  (d)  of  section  4  to  public  school  children  within  sueli  State;  and  (-)  pay 
the  cost  thereof  out  of  that  portion  of  the  allotment  to  such  State  for  carrying 
out  such  subsection. 

Mr.  Mkkds.  Tluiidcyoii.  ^ 

Chairman  Perkixs.  Mr.  Quie.  and  then  I  will  call  on  ;Sti\  iSfazzoli. 

Mr.  QuTE.  I  want  to  get  doAvn  to  4(b)  now  since  we  have  <^*one 
over  4(c)  and  4(a).  In  this  case,  where  we  have  a  concentration  at 
the  grade  level  or  school*  level,  is  this  the  only  jil^ice  the  school  can 
choose  to  use  either  a  povertj^  or  a  testing  means  of  determining  that 
concentration? 

Dr.  Qi^iNA.  Yes. 

Mr.  Qini^  So  if  through  tlmt  lo  percent  or  5.000  children  factor 
of  getting  into  a  school  district,  the  school  district  from  then  on 
eould  ignore  the  poverty  criteria  entirely  and  go  to  a  testing  crite- 
ria, is  that  correct?  .  . 
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OrnxA.  Tt  could.  It"  is  not  iTqiiirocL  jNEr.  Quic.  but  it  could. 
3[r.^rKKj>s.  Will  you  yield?  •" 
.Ml'.  Qijii:.  I  yield*.  ' 

Mr.  ]Mkki^3.  Arc  you  saying  only  those  programs  would  be  avail- 
able lo  (liosc  diildrca  'A*ho/by  the  tobthig,  were  (.Ictevuiined  to  be  ed- 
ucational iy  disadvantaged? 

Are  ^ve  now  a:6ing  to  put  dunce  caps  on  these- children?  Tliat  is 
\vh.  a  t  "w  e  h  a  ve  t  r  i  e  d  to  st  a  y  aw  ay  f  voui . 

3)i'.  iMAKr.Axi).  Ouv  bill  at  this  time  docs  not  say  that,  Mr.  IMecds. 

!\n\  Mkkos.  Do  T  nudei^stand  the  answer  to  "Mr.  Quie's  question  to 
imply  that  niight  happen'? 

i[r.  Qurio.  T  do  not  think  i>.  is  a  question  of  putting  dunce  caps  on. 
Am  I  not  correct  tJntt  onco  the  money  isets  to  tho  school,  it  is  o?ily 
used  for  educationally  disadvai\tnged  children?  It  is  not  used  for 
])oor  kids  whether  they  ai'e  educationally  disadvantaged  or  not,  isn't 
tliat  correct? 

Dr.  AI.ujr.AND.  Tt  is  used  for  all  of  the  children  in  the  qualifyin^^: 
schools.  But  yon  can  set  aside  10  poor  children  in  a  classroom  and 
give  Iheni  difi'erent  treatment  from  the  15  othej^s, 

i\Ir.  Mkkds,  And  tliere  ^yil]  be  no  cliange  in  tliat? 

Dr.  j\[aut.anm\  V/e  see  no  change. 

i\Ir.  Quni:,  The  only  change  is  that  in  determining  the  concentra- 
tion of  what  the  tai'get  school  would  be,  yon  can  go  by  test  and  see 
wlio  is  disadvantaged,  rather  than  just  by  i")ovevty  ? 

Gl^airmau  Pkrkixs.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield  to  me  at  this 
point. 

jMr,  QuT>:.  Yes.  ' 

Chairman  PKuiax.s.  I  think  it  has  been  made  very  clear,  Mr. 
Weinberger,  that,  there  is  nothing  sacrosanct  about  the  title  I  distri- 
bution fo7'mula  that  you.  broug^r  up  Jiere.  There  are  a  lot  of  loop- 
holes in  it,  and  it  cert n inly  can  stand  some  improvement. 

But  my  question  is,  how  do  you  feel  about  the  formula  that  is  in 
the  bill  introduced  by  my  good  friend  from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Quie, 
which  i')rnvides  that  the  money  be  allocated  to  the  States  on  a'test 
score  basis 

Secretary  Wkinkkkokr.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  yon  have  a 
single  factor  involved  in  that,  and,  while  I  do  not  Avant  to  criticize 
any  proposal  of  the  Congressman  from  Minnesotaj  the  fact  is,  we  be- 
lieve that  if  yon  concentrate  simply  on  a  single  factor  of  tliat  kind, 
yon  are  not  going  to  get  tlie  overall  result  that  we  hope  AvcMAvould 
get  out  of  these  formulas. 

Yon  said  it  lias  been  pretty  well  agreed  that  these  formulas,  are 
not  sacrosanct,'  and  I  would  go  along  with  that.  We  are  asking  for 
assistance  and  suggestions  andjidvice  of  the  committee. 

You  also  went  on  and  said  fliat  it  has  been  pretty  well  agr^jed  that 
there  are  a  lot  of  loopholes  and  inequities,  nnd  we  do  not  agree  with 
that.  "We  think  there  are  formulas  tliat  will  allocate  tlie  funds.  They 
arc  not  designed  to  put  a  dunce  cap  or  isolate  a  child  in  a  classroom. 

They  are  designed  to  calculate  the  amoimt  of  money  that  will  go 
to  a  State,  and  the  basis  for  the  design  of  these  formulas  and  they 
certainly  are  snbject  to  snggestions  and  proposals  and  ir:iprovement 
and  all  of  the  rest 
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Tl)ei-c  is  iiotlnivu  \  hnt  onrniot  ho  improvod.  l)iit  tlioy  wvc  ba.sod  on  a 
lK'(t(M-  cchicntional  result  to  coiU'cnilnite  the  I'uiuls  ^vllero  tlio  cotirLM\- 
Iratioii  ol'  cliildroiK  w])o  aiv  most  in  iioocl.  oxi.st.  1  do  Jiot  lliink  UK-arf- 
uriii;L>'  it  l)v  QUO  factor  is  tlio  bost  way  to  do  tliut. 

Clisiinuan  J^f.ukins.  Lot  \uo  be  luoro  i-pividc.  Arc  you  for  or 
Jiiininst  the  Qnie  test  scoi'o  formula? 

•Soeretai'v  WKixui:i{(n:i{.  Wo  are  foi-  this  forimdfu  and  if  that  in- 
volves boin<i*  a;z":unst.  Congrossnuia  Quie,  I  regrotfnlly  have  to  say  ^vc 
ni"o  a*iainst  it, 

]\Ir.  Quii'^  ilr.  Chairman,  since  you  raised  my  bill.  I  think  I 
should  bp  able  to  ask  a  ivw  nioro  ([iiostions  on  tlnvt.  Under  4  (b).  it  is 
possible  for  the  State  of  Hawaii  to  nse  testiniij  measures  to  distribute 
the  money  in  tlie  entire  State,  is  tliat  not  eoricct,  because  they  iiave 
one  school  district  in  the  entire  state? 

Dr.  OmxA.  'J'har  would  be  coi'rect. 

^Ir.  QiTiK.  Tlnit  is  the  oidy  State  in  the  Union  at  the  present  (una 
which  would  disti'ibute  tiie  inoncA;  based  on  a  test  score. 

Dr.  O'mxA,  Because  of  tlie  unique  way  tliey  are  organized. 

Air.  Qtrrr.  So  the  money  is  f(n*  disadvantaged  chihli'cnj  not  for 
just  the  poor  kids>  isn't  that  correct? 

])r.  MAUT..VXIX  Kducationally  disadvantaged,  Oin*  term  so  far.  Con- 
gressman Qnie,  is  dealing  with  economically  disadvantaged.  Tliat  is 
tlie  foi  uuda'S  base. 

Mi\  QuiK,  You  distrilvate  the  money  based  on  economically  d^sad- 
vant.agement  of  tiie  parents  and  yon  actually  n.se  tlui  money  for  eibi- 
cationally  disadvantaged.  Now,  using  the  Orshansky  fornuda,  you 
assume  that  you  Inn-e  to  be  pooi*  to  be  economically  disadvantaged, 
if  you  are  in  tJic  fai^m  ai'ca,  as  if  you  are  in  tlie  city. 

That  is  one  assinnption.  The  second  one  is  tlmt  large  fannlie>  are 
moi-e  educationally  disadvantaged  than  small  families  becau.se  of 
family  size  as  well.  That  a.ssinnes  that  the  more  kids  you  luive  gotj 
the  more  educationally  disadvantaged  you  are, 

l^lr,  ^JfATu.AN'i).  It  is  a  function  of  economics.  The  larger  family 
with  its  iiigho)'  costs  is  not  as  well  off  at  a  given  level  of  family  in- 
come— this  ij?  reflected  in  Oivshanksy.  We  are  n( saynig  th^^.y  are  ed- 
ucationally dis;vdvautaged  because  tiiey  are  in  large  families. 

We  are  saying  tiicy  are  ecoromically  disadvan tarred  because  they 
are  in  large  families  and  it  requires  more  income  to  sustain  them  at 
minimal  poveity  level.  That  is  what  Orshanksy  says, 

I\Ir.  QurK.  What  yon  arc  contnming  to  do  is  distribute  the  money 
based  on  economieal  dieadvantagement  which  may  or  n  ay  not  ]>e  a 
fac'o)'  in  fhe  fact  that  tiie  child  is  educatioanlly*  disadvantaged.  It 
may  be  the  school  sys/em  or  tlie  teacher  rather  than  what  happened 
in  the  home  because.  Using  tliis  example,  suppose  a  family  had  an 
income  of  Ji>10.000  and  the  father  dies,  Tlie  mother  goes  on  W(^lfaro, 
and  therefore,  stai'.s  lieing  counted  as  u  ]')0\'erty  oi'  economically  dis- 
advantaged. W]\y  did  that  child  suddenly  become  educat  ionally  dis- 
advantagvr^.  ai>d  why  should  he  be  counted? 

It  is  a  bnncli  of  nonsense.  Take  another  place  where  children  or  a 
h.ivge  inuubor  of  them  are  poor,  and  they  b>iild  a  factory  there.  I  can 
show  that  in  many  rural  parts  of  this  country.  All  of  those  parent.s 
then,  or  a  large  number  of  them,  get  jobs  in  that  factory,  and  their 
incomes  went  up. 
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How  ditl  those  cliildren  suddenly  l)Ccoine  not  educationally  dif-ad- 
vania<:t;d  just  beeause  tluur  economic  factor  went  up?  That  is  what  I 
aui  driviiiir  at.  It  secniiS  to  nic  your  loruuda  has  a  major  pnrjitisc  to 
sec  that  every  iState  i»'ets  about  the  s^ame  amount  as  ihey  *^"ot  up 
urn  il  (his  t'nne. 

That  is  not  iroin^  to  <rct  at  the  problem  of  educationally  disad van- 
tarred  in  the  country.  As  ihe  article  tievelops,  it  seems  to  me  wc 
oui^ht  to  start  counting  educationally  disadvantaged, 

To  me  evci'y  chiUl  that  does  not  reach  a  certain  level  of  achieve- 
ment sluv.ihl  liave  atlditional  assistance  to  enable  them  to  reach  their 
niaxinuun  poteutiaL  That  is  my  motivation  on  my  bill. 

J)r,  Makland,  Many  of  your  observations,  Mi\  Quie,  as  I  am  sure 
you  know,  are  vit.'wetl  respectfully  by  those  oi"  us  in  education  as 
valid.  It  implies  some  sort  of  a  universal  measure  that  is  better  than 
the  ecououiic  measure  to  itlentify  gross  patterns  oi'  educational  dis- 
advaJitugement 

So  far  the  best  measure  we  have  right  now  is  the  high  cori'cspond- 
encc  between  economic  disadvuntagement  and  educational  disatlvan- 
tagement.  That  currespontlencc,  1  will  have  to  say,  is  based  upon 
wliat  evidence  we  have  ami  to  the  degree  of  proving  itj  we  do  have 
some  viata  to  demonstrate  that,  particularly  the  last  2  or  13  years, 

Mr.  QuiK.  I  would  like  to  sit  down  with  you  with  th.at  data  and 
show  you  how  far  oil'  I  think  you  are. 

Dr.  iMaklanu,  Very  good,  1  would  welcome  that. 

Chairman  pKiiKiNS.  Let  me  state  in  that  connection  that  since 
1\Mk)  this  committee  and  tlie  Congress  have  asked  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation al  least  three  times  to  study  the  formula  in  the  pi'esent  legis- 
lation ami  to  rei)ort  back  to  the  Congress.  If  I  remember  right,  you 
rej^orted  back  that  the  only  souud  data  whicli  could  be  used  for  the 
dis(  ribution  of  the  funds  is  income  data  from  the  census. 

The  last  of  these  reports  was  submitted  2  weeks  ago  from  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards.  Am  I  con  ect.  Dr.  Marland  ? 

Dr,  OiTixA.  You  are  correct. 

Jlr,  QuiK.  If  you  will  yi^^ld  right  there,  Mr.  Chairman, 
Chairman  Pkukins,  Yes, 

!Mr.  Qvjiiii.  When  you  loolv  at  tlrat  study  it  starts  out  by  saying 
that  they  are  not  going  to  look  at  testing  so  they  shoved  that  aside, 
and  only  studied  distribution  based  on  income. 

They  assume  right  .-;vay  tluit  the  hasting  cannot  work.  1  would 
like  to  se.i  some  test*:  and  I  hope,  Dr.  Ottina,  you  ^vill  send  me  addi- 
tional tests  becau? :  "  \  T  ^^'we  seen  is  tlie  Gene  Gla'  ^^'tudy, 

Secreairy  Wkinbl  i^w (Congressman  Quie,  I  favor  very  much  the 
idea  of  national  testii:ry  o  a  means  of  evaluating  what  we  are  doing, 
I  think  as  a  means  of  allocating  the  funds,  and  admittedly,  it  is  a 
rough  measure,  that  economic  disadvantage  is  at  this  time  perhaps 
the  best  Ave  have  got. 

But,  I  certainly  do  not  mean  to  exclude  the  use  of  testing,  because 
I  tiiink  the  use  of  testing  is  the  best  way  we  have  of  determining 
wliether  what  we  are  doing  now  or  what  we  are  proposing  to  do  is 
going  to  be  eiiective. 

So,  I  think  you  have  to  have  an  element  of  national  testing  in  it. 

Chairman  Pkukix:^.  Now,  Mv,  Mazzoli?  Go  ahead. 
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]\rr.  ]\r.\z:'.<>M.  Tliriiik  >'oii,  Mi*.  Cli:iiriuaii,  I  \Ad  ,u>kh1  inoniiui:  to 
Sf'''rct{n-v  ^"\'('!iil)LM7iVi-.  It  is  i^ood  to  src  you  tiii'ain.  imd  Dr.  Mufltind, 
and  5  )i\  Olt  in;!,  and  (lio  livut Ionian  siiliiji''  n(\\!  lo  you, 

I  road  tlii.s  inornijiir  tlio  wide-ran.i^in^J^  jnt(>rvio\\'  you  liad  published 
ill  T.S.  XtMvri  and  Woi*ld  Ixopoi-t  last  M'l'o.k.  and  it  was  on  a  a'loat 
many  oT  your  ros] )onsil)ilitios  and  jui-isdictiouia,  but  it  dealt  iii  part 
with  s|)0('ial  rovcMUUNsluirinii'. 

You  did  indicate  tliat  tlio  prijK;ii)al  llu,ir.sliil^  of  tlio  spocial  iv.veniie 
sliarin.a'  na\-y  \vill  bo  tlie  oducatioual  ro\'ouuo  shai'in.a*.  Could  I  I'oa- 
<;on{d>ly  assume  tliat  your  J)e])arlnie!it  that  yoiu  tha.t  the  Pro.sidont 
lias  indicated  ihis  will  l^o  tbo  one  that  will  indicate  (ho  ability  of 
rovoiuio  sharinpf.  and  in  a  special  sense  to  make  a  dent  in  this  ^vhole 
pi'Oii'i'ani  that  iias  boon  outlintid  as  a  new  i'oderalism 

Sec  ret  JUT  WKixraaioKH.  Yes.  Couii'i'cssmaiK  we  woidd  believe  that 
thi.-j  will  enabk^  chikh'on  in  the  special  fields  of  national  eoneoj'u.  and 
we  emphasize  that  this  is  not  a  *i:en(U'al  education  bilk  we  believo 
I  hat  it  will  oiud)le  cliildi'on  in  special  licdds  of  national  concern  to 
htu'e  a  b(>tter  educational  result  than  is  the  case  at  the  present  time. 

That  is  (lie  whole  pur])ose  of  submittiii*:;'  it.  and  it  is  a  key  part  of 
llie  administi'ation  educational  proorinn. 

>fr.  yi\y:/A)j.],  '\A'ould  T  be.  therefoi'e,  ftiir  in  as^nniinir  that  a  spe- 
citil  eiToi-t.  will  be  made  by  yon  and  by  yoiii'  assc  iales  to  assist  tk.o 
committee  i'  tvyin^i;  to  find  out  precisely  what  this  does,  the  net  ef- 
fect, in  ord  r  to  see  if  some  tailoring-  or  ciianjL^es  or  adjustments 
miiiht  be  provided  which  will  allow  this  to  

Secr(»tju*y  Wkixukkokh.  That  is  a  correct  assumption,  and  that  is 
wliy  my  statement  carries  the  i?ai'agrapli  to  the  ^.^flect  that  this  is 
submitted  as  an  a(bninistrative  proposal.  Wc  reco;i:niz»»  that  there  are 
chami'os  that  can  be  (k^sirably  made  perhiips  in  some  oi  (l.o  formulas 
and  some  of  the  details. 

We  also  em))knsixe  in  that  statement  the  fact  that  wc  believe  the 
move  to  this  kind  of  a  structure  and  procedure  is  a  far  better  one 
for  allocating?  the  Fedora]  funds  that  are  used,  but  we  certainly 
don't  feel,  as  we  have  said  many  times,  tliat  the  detailed  applicatiojis 
of  the  formulas  are  correct,  necessarily. 

AVe  bolie\'e  tliat  they  are  *i*ood.  We  would  net  have  presented  them 
to  you  if  we  had  not.  Cei'tainly,  this  committee  with  the  years  of  ex- 
licricncc  in  these  special  fields  is  ^oin,!;;  to  be  of  material  assitance, 
and  we  look  forv/ard  to  that  kind  of  a  dialogue. 

'^^v,  ]\[a'/zolt.  I  Avould  like  to  ask  any  one  of  the  ])anelists  this 
question:  Very  frequently  I  hear  criticism  at  home  of  title  I  pro- 
<»rams  for  the  disadvantaged,  tliat  they  really  don't  reach  the  disad- 
vanta^i'ed  in  the  universe  of  the  disadvanta^iod. 

'I'Jioi'o  ai'o  always  those  who  slip  through  tlu^  cracks.  I  grant  you 
we  will  never  reach  the  milleninm  where  everybody  stays  on  top  of 
the  cracks.  Ai-e  there  any  programs  in  tliis  special  I'evenue  sharing 
winch  might  overcome  some  of  these  valid  criticisms  that  I  have 
beared  about  tlie  mechanics  and  the  operations  and  techniques  of 
title  I  ? 

Dr.  Marlaxd.  Wc  have  this  m\\c\u  Congressman  ^Max'/.di,  that  an- 
swei-s  your  question  that  the  compensatory  education  programs  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  initiated  over  the  past  few  y^ars  have 
been  more  effective  in  reaching  poor  people  than  other  profrrams. 
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TJicy  linvo  iu)f  I)(mmi.  by  niiy  iiioaiis.  povfoct.  or  al^soliito  in  thnt.  hwi 
ihow  is  n  ((MuUmicv  to  sliow.  ospecinlly  in  bi<j:  citios  wliidi  run  in 
some*  wnys  conntcM*  to  otli(»r  distvibiilion  sy^^torns,  that  Fodovnl  I'lind.^ 
liav(^  indcnnl  roiK-liod  tlioso  children  in  bi^  citios. 

Wo  would  liko  to  R(>o  tlio  systoni  continuo  to  roacli  siircopsfully  the 
poor  cliildron  and  that  is  wliy.  as  Mrs.  Mink  lias  raised  the  question 
and  as  Mn  ^hnMls  ha?;,  we  aro  inthnnl  a'ivini!:  up  some  of  the  inlhienro 
of  the  Federal  crowbar  in  niovinp;  tliose  funds  where  Con<rro,ss  in- 
vend.s  them  to  a'o  where  we  liave  sueh  tliiuii's  built  in  here,  uiininial 
thou<i:h  they  are  in  terms  of  a  Federal  power,  the  Orshanksy,  the 
tariivtiuir  ou  mathematics  and  rendin<r.  the  influence  of  the  formula 
itself,  we  believe — and  a^^ain,  subject  to  considerable  uei^'otintion 
with  you — will  continue  to  sustain  that  marijinal  advantage  that  we 
now  l»a\'e  for  £i;ottin£i;  money  to  the  poor  people. 

])] .  OiTiNA.  I  will  add  n  couple  of  comments  to  that  statenuMit. 
First  of  all.  aceordinu*  to  our  statistics,  the  eligibility  is  about  eight 
million  children  basecl  upon  the  current  deiinitions. 

Under  tlie  Orshansky  definition  it  would  be  approximately  the 
same,  a  little  Icks  tnan  8  million,  7.7  million.  Today  we  are  reaching 
al)out  0.1  million  children.  So,  we  are  serving  by  far  die  overwhelm- 
ing percentage  of  them. 

Our  concept  lias  been  continually  t(.  take  the  resonrces  that  we 
have  and  concentrate  them  on  the  children  that  we  are  able  to  serve 
rather  than  to  allocate  tliem  evenly  across  llie  board  and  not  elTec- 
ti  vely  do  the  job. 

^Iv.  Mazzolt.  If  we  are  serving  C  mili ion-pins  of  tlie  universe  of  8 
million  or  7.7.  are  we  serving  them  well;  that  is.  serving  them  well 
under  the  present  formula  and  will  this,  in  the  opinion  of  yon  gen- 
tlemen, serve  those  people  better? 

I  ask  that  question  because  we  have  heard  in  the  committee  so 
much  criticism  of  the  dist^ibntiou  of  title  I  in  that  there  is  not 
enough  money  appropriated  to  reach  critical  mass,  or  some  mass. 

Tlierefore.  the  results  w^ould  be  much  more  indicative  of  a  prog- 
ress on  the  part  of  these  students,  lacking  this  money  tlie  programs 
liave  l.'iKcely  failed  or  l)ecn  less  successful  than  they  couJd  have. 

Is  there  inything  in  this  program  that  might  assist  us  in  that 
problem? 

Dr.  MAHLAxn.  Yes.  T  think  there  is,  Mr.  jMazzoIi.  I  think  the  item 
tha.,  Dr.  Ottina  described  on  the  item  JVA  and  item  will  tend  to 
even  i*eiuforce  and  improve  upon  the  present  distribution. 

It  will  be  clear  from  tlrat  that  a  scate  must  range  in  order  from 
the  degree  of  severity  of  disadvantaged  children  throughout  that 
state  as  distinct  from  some  kind  of  presumed  equity  tliat  says  we 
ha  ve  

Chairman  Perktxs.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  for  one  question? 
iVfr.  AfAz/oT.T.  Yes.  !^fr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Pkkkixs.  First,  let  me  state  that  no  memlv^r  be  cut 
short.  I  have  only  a  couple  more  questions.  Then  we  will  <  outlnuo  to 
qr»ostion  the  Secretary  until  he  has  to  kave. 

I  veii'ard  to  yoiu*  requirement  for  concentration  of  funds  among 
sma::  districts  witinn  States,  there  was  a  M'itness  liero  from  the  State 
department  of  New  York  who  stated  that  they  presently  have  7-33 
scliool  districts  receiving  title  I  funds. 
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rruliM*  your  fonimlu.  tlie  Shite  would  not  receive  disadva.itnged 
aid  I'or  the  To."),  I)Ut  would  be  dropi)ed  ;")()().  li*  you  doirt  have  the 
exact  n^rures.  then  you  can  tell  us  how  numv  school  districts  receive 
funds  under  part  C  of  title  1,  ^vhich  has  the  same  requirement  for 
coneentr.itioa, 

I  would  like  for  you  to  answer  that  question  beca\ise  I  am  afraid 
that  in  all  of  tlie  States  we  are  going  in  so  many  dillercnt  directions 
thiit  half  of  the  school  disti*icts  presently  receiving  funds  will  go  out 
of  existence,  i^et's  pinpoint  New  York  and  see  where  we  go. 

Dr.  Maulanu.  AVhiie  Dr.  Ottina  is  trying  to  do  the  calculation  in 
an  eilort  to  i\nswer  the  question,  let  nie  say  that  I  doubt  that  t'ae 
l)eople  )n  die  central  .stall'  of  the  New  York  State  school  system 
would  have  yet  had  the  information  on  which  to  bast  that  calcula- 
tion you  have  just  cited  because  we  have  not  had  it  ourselves. 

Chairman  Pi:kkixs.  That  is  what  they  tell  me. 

Dr.  i\lAKf.A\n.  It  may  M'ell  be  they  were  speculating  witli  wlnit 
limited  information  they  bad. 

Chairman  J^kimoxs.  They  made  the  compilation  this  morning. 

Dr.  Ma7{lani).  It  may  well  be  the.y  can  do  it  that  quickly.  It  e]i- 
ga^^'S  tlie  question  Islv.  Mazx.oli  raised,  to  what  degree  hav^.  we  in  the 
past  been  concenti'ating  these  funds  ellectively  and  to  what  degree 
Jiavc  we  been  keeping  cliildren  luippy  with  odd  bits  and  pieces  of 
that  kind  of  money. 

This  bill  attempts  to  get  away  from  that  kind  of  misuse  of  Fed- 
eral 7-esources  that  has  clearly  defined  targets.  It  may  well  be  that 
future  communities  will  receive  money  if  Congress  approves  the 
l)roposition  that  we  should  address  the  more  serious  problems  first, 
always  assuming  a  degree  of  limitation  on  our  resources. 

As  long  as  there  are  scarce  resources,  our  proposition  is  that  these 
scarce  resources  shall  be  deployed  in  .iucli  a  way  as  to  reach  the  mf 
severe  problems.  That  is  the  reason  for  items  A  and  B  under  8  ti  . 
does  require  a  State  to  rank  hi  order  the  degree  of  severity,  distrib- 
ute money  according  to  that  concentration  of  poor  children,  and 
only  after  that  to  ))rocecd  with  funding  other  connnunities;  and 
then  rank  in  order  the  degree  of  their  problem  so  we  won't  have 
continued  >vhat  both  of  us  who  have  been  administering  the  pro- 
gram believe  to  be  an  error. 

Chairman  Pkinvixs.  You  don't  deu}^  the  New  York  State  depart- 
ment calculation? 

Dr.  ^[akiand.  They  may  well  be  covroot. 

Chairman  Pi:i:jv1Xs.  The  school  di.sf  -  ts  receive  funds  under  ])art 
C  of  title  I,  which  has  the  same  rcqu.;r:ments  of  concentration.  Can 
you  give  us  any  answer  to  that  part  of  my  question? 

Dr>  IMauiaxo.  I  am  sorry  that  I  missed  the  question.  Is  it  part  C 
of  title  I? 

Cliairma]!  Peukixs.  Y^cs. 

Dr.  MArvLAxi).  Are  we  speaking  of  dropout  prevention  here? 
;Mr.  Mazzom.  Cuncentration. 

Chairman  Pj:7Mvtxs,  Grants  for  concentration,  part  C. 

Dr.  IMaulaxo.  I  am  advised,  since  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  term 
])art  C  as  yon  descril)ed  it,  we  have  otlier  names  inside  our  bureaus, 
there  is  little  or  no  money  allocated  at  this  time  in  that  category, 
and  it  is  not  an  influence. 
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Ch'Virinnn  Pi-iikixp  IIow  many  cligil)]e  scliool  districts  :ire  theie 
for  rliat  sect  ion  ? 

Dr.  Mahlam).  Al)oiit  ^^-20  million  di^tiMbnled  

Chaii'mmi  Pki:kins.  School  districts,  not  money.  Hoav  m;\ny  seliool 
dipti  icls  are  entitled  nndcr  part  C? 

Dr.  MAur.AM).  In  ^vith  an  appropriation  of  $2S  million  out 

of  the  $1.0  ))iHion.  \xo  reached  3,728  srliool  districts  with  funds  I'anir- 
in<j:  from  very  minimal  funds  up  to  $8.5  million.  We  call  that  special 
grants  for  urban  and  I'ural  schools.  It  -is  not  been  a  signilicantly 
funded  part  of  this  law. 

Clniirman  Pkukixs.  Tho??e  will  be  the  only  ones  that  arc  going  to 
receive  money  u?ider  the  .special  ivvcnuc  sharing  then,  approximately 
4.01)0  out  of  15.^)00.  Am  I  correct? 

Dr.  ]\lAm.ANn.  1  would  think  not,  sir. 

Ciiairman  Pkukixs.  Go  ahead,  ]^Ir.  Mazzoli. 

ill".  MAZ/oni.  I  want  to  ask  a  couple  of  faii'ly  quick  questions. 
'Would  tbeia  be  any  way,  ^Ir.  Secretary,  that  you  would  estimate  the 
jierce.ntage  of  excellence  in  teaching  the  disadvantaged  which  is  now 
being  done  nnde]*  the  present  formula,  the  percentage  of  excellence 
that  you  would  achieve  in  tiie  adoption  should  the  Congress  be  so  i*  - 
cliiied  of  your  new  program? 

By  tliat.  I  mean  are  we  doing  10  ])ercent  of  a  job  in  reaching  the 
disadvantaged,  in  reaching  them  well.  Are  we  doing  30  percent,  70 
or  80?  Is  thove  any  way  to  determine  how  inucli  you  would  ha\*c  to 
go  from       billion  total  funds  under  youi*  program? 

Would  wc  need  to  ^^o  to  five  to  .six  to  what  figure  to  achieve 
perfection  and  then  ranking  down  ? 

Secretary  WrjNiiKKCiini.  I  can't  tell  you  how  much  money  we  would 
have  to  add  to  achieve  excellence  because  we  have  spent  quite  a  bit 
of  money  in  the  past  and  in  my  opinion  we  liave  not  achieved  excel- 
lence in  many  cases. 

I  AYould  not  be  v^illing  to  assume  if  we  doubie  or  triple  tlie 
amount  scheduled  to  go  into  this  program  that  wo  would  get  that 
biglior  degree  of  excellence.  The  thing  that  troubles  me  about  your 
first  nnestion  is  that  I  am  not  able  to  answer  it  and  tlie  reason  is 
that  I  don't  thiidc  there  are  good  evaluative  techniques  or  measure- 
ment?' as  to  what  constitutes  the  excellence  of  teaching  in  these 
fields. 

I  think  you  have  turned  on  an  extremely  iinportant  point.  First  of 
all,  it  is  my  desii'c  and  strong  iiitention  to  get  a  much  gi-eater  degree 
of  adequacy  in  the  evaluation  of  teaching  and  in  teacliing  in  these 
specific  fields  that  are  of  national  concern,  particularly  in  the  disad- 
vantaged. 

Secondly,  I  firjnlv  believe,  or  I  would  not  be  hei*e  this  morning 
pi-escnting  this  proposal,  that  if  we  had  this  additional  degree  of 
flexibility  anc!  freedom  in  the  local  school  districts  and  the  States  to 
set  their  own  priorities  and  to  avoid  a  lot  of  time  wasting  and  non- 
educational  activity  that  k  required  by  the  pi'esent  system,  t}iat  you 
would  have  a  better  result.  , 

Mr.  M.\zzoij.  Filially,  do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  teach  the  peo- 
ple tliat  we  are  trying  to  teach  ? 

Secretary  W^etxiskrokr.  Yes,  I  do. 
i\I.vy//0Li.  And  you,  Dr.  ^Marland? 
O  Dr.  JVrAULAKD.  I  do*  indeed. 

ERIC 
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yjv,  ]VrA/.zof.T.  Ami  yon.  Di'.  Ottiim? 

1  )i\  Ori-iNA.  r  tliink  we  liuve  evidiMice  tliat  sliows  that, 

yiw  Ma/zoij.  rimiik  yoiu 

l.)r.  OrriNA,  Mv.  l\M"kiiis.  I  Imvc  infonruitioii  re<j:ur(ling.tli(»  (juo-s- 
tinn  you  nskoil  nhnut  Xtnv  York.  It  seems  to  ir.e  tliiit  tlie  factoi"  tlint 
is  cniisiiifr  the  distribution  to  beliave  as  it  is  is  really  the  nniiiber  of 
title  I  eli<rible  cliildten  versus  tlic  miniber  of  eligible  cliiklrcn  iu  the 
disiulvjinta<red  earniai*k. 

If  \vc  look  at  Xew  York,  for  example,  under  the  IHGO  cejisiis  dnte. 
plus  the  nnniber  oj  AFDC  eliildren.  it  lias  about  812.000  of  wliioh 
^(UkOOO  arc  AFDC  or  01)  pereent  of  their  total  is  represented  bv 
AFDC  cbildren.^ 

Under  our  definifion  of  Orsbaiisky,  812,000  Avould  be  reduced  to 
r>2(i,000.  If  we.  by  comparison — jind  this  is  one  of  tlie  i)roblems  v/e 
have  been  trying  to  highlight  with  AFDC  counts,  that  tliey  iire 
liighly  variable  between  State  and  each  State  has  its  own  deli  nit  ion 
of  wllat  qnalihes  foi*  AFDC — wc  lind  Kent  ucky  has  229.000  chihhrn 
in  19f>0  census,  which  include  onlv  32.000  AFDC,  Avliidi  rei)ivseuts 
only  14  pei'oent  of  your  population  afaiiist  the  09  percent  of  tlie 
po]nihition  in  New  York  that  would  qualify  because  of  the  AFDC. 

On  the  other  hand,  using  tlie  Orsliansky,  Kentucky's  uuiuIkm- 
would  drop  only  to  208.000  wlncli  would  be  better  than  00  percent  of 
tlie  in-csent  value,  wliere  New  York's  number  Avould  drop  from 
812,000  to  5GG,000. 

It  is  that  counting  factor  that  is  the  larges'.  single  vai-iation. 

Clniinnan  Pkukins.  What  do  you  mean  by  Orslumsky? 

Dr,  OrriXA,  OrsViansky  is  the  method  we  had  proposed  we  would 
use  in  doterniining  the  eligibility  for  ;')overty  familifts.  It  takes  uito 
consideration  tlie  size  of  the  family  aud  wlietlier  it  is  an  urban  or 
rural  family.  It  is  a  device  that  has  been  used  by  tlie  Census  Bureau 
and  it  is  a  system  that  they  use  in  defuiing  poverty. 

Chairman  Pkukins.  Wiiat  does  it  hivolve,  a  $3,500  income?  What 
are  the  factors  involved  t 

I)v.  Q'fTiNA.  It  is  a  variable  income  based  upon  the  uimber  of 
cliildren  that  are  m  the  family  aud  whether  it  is  un  urban  family  or 
a  rural  fauiily. 

Dr.  Mautjvnd.  For  nn  urban  family  of  four,  to  give  you  a  niore 
precise  definition,  we  are  fi<>uring  $3,800  for  an  urban  familj'  of  four 
being  a  qualifying  number. 

Chairman  P'kuktnp.  What  about  a  rural  family  of  four? 

Dr.  Marland.  It  would  be  about  $3,500  for  a  family  of  four  in  a 
rural  area.  Urban  areas  arc  higher. 

Secretary  Wkinukrgicr.  I  think  in  more  lay  terms  it  is  an  attempt 
to  get  a  more  realistic  measure  of  the  impact  of  cost  of  living  on 
families  to  see  what  they  hove  left, rather  than  talring  a  single  fac- 
tor. 

It  IS  an  attempt  to  say  your  dollars  go  a  little  failher  in  a  rural 
area  and  less  farther  if  you  have  a  large  family.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
grind  those  factors  into  determination  rather  tlum  saying  evervone 
at  $3,000  or  everyone  at  $4,100. 

Chairmar  Pkrkixs.  Mr.  Mazzoli? 

jMr.  Mazzolt.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you. 

With  respect  to  using,  Mr.  Secretary,  tlie  1970  data  instead  of 
what  I  guess  we  are  still  using,  lOGO  data — of  course,  the  Chairman 
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;ni<1  T  coine  froj])  flic  State  of  Kentucky,  but  wc  come  ivom  d'xWvvvnt 
(listri<'ts  ovoarMpliically  and  wliat  have  you, 

I  wourlei*.  w;isthc  ()rsliansl<y  inetlioil  l)asod  on  1970  daia? 

Sefroljiry  Wkinivuhcu-u.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mazzoi.t,  Will  your  inl-omiation  people  be  able  to  supply  dW- 
tinctious  aud  diil'erenceK  betweeu  the  present  formula  and  the  eilVct 
in  (he  Seventh  District  and  Third  Di^-trict,  and  what  will  be  the  fu- 
ture of  that? 

])r,  OiTixA.  We  do  have  it  at  the  State  level,  but  Ave  do  not  have 
it  broken  down  into  districts, 

]\fr,  ^Maz'/olt,  I  don't  know  all  of  the  subtleties  that  p'ow  around 
in  these  (bscussions,  but  it  seems  to  be  unusual  to  continue  to  use 
data  M'bich  even  in  1000  was  out  of  date  and  eertaiidy  by  197:3  is  IT) 
years  out  of  date.  It  seems  there  is  a  need  to  update, 

Se^-retaiy  WKixiiKuoKU,  I  a*;^i'ee  M'i*h  you  completely  because  llio 
wliole  point  is  to  get  funds  into  the  ai'ea  of  greatest  needs,  and  if 
yo\i  are  using  data  12  to  14  years  out  of  date  and  using  a  formula 
that  ro\isiders  only  one  factor;  that  is,  level  of  income,  I  tln.:'i  you 
are  apt  to  miss  it  two  ways. 

Mr.  ^NFazzofj,  The  same  way  T  can  undei'stand  the  Chairman's  situ- 
ation because  y(m  have  districts  and  areas  in  the  country,  not  just  in 
oui'  .*^tate,  where  you  need  to  have  an  extra  look  at  things  because 
there  has  been  a  problem. 

It  .seems  to  u^e  tlierc  should  be  a  way  to  take  care  of  all  existing 
])roh]enis  and  yet  use  updated  infoi'mation.  I  would  hope  in  further 
connection  with  the  Committee  

Ml'.  QuiK,  Will  tlie  gentleman  yield? 

jNlr,  ]\Ia7//om.  Yes. 

Mr.  QuiK.  You  have  woi'ked  out  distribution  using  Orshansky's 
method  on  the  1970  cens\)s.  Co\dd  you  use  the  same  uiethod  on  tbe 
19(>0  ce\isus? 

Secretary  WiuxuKUGr.i?,  Yes,  you  could.  You  would  have  a  slightly 
l)etter  result  than  you  have  now,  but  you  would  not  have  as  good  a 
rosult  for  identifying  the  needy  areas  of  the  country  ediicatio!:Ally 
speaking  in  these  fields  as  you  would  il  you  used  1970  data,  but  it  is 
l)ei'l'ecf^:y  applicable  to  1900  data, 

I\ri',  QuiR,  Since  we  have  that  for  1970,  would  you  provide  that 
for  us? 

Secretary  Wr.rxuicnoKU,  Yes,  that  is  what  we  ai'e  looking  for  iisnv. 
I  tliink  you  have  in  your  packet  tlie  1970  data. 

Mr.  QuiR,  Yes,  1  have  the  1970  data  in  tlie  paclcet,  but  I  don't 
bavc  9(10.  We  are  comparing  1970  under  Orshansky  with  the  pres- 
ent formida  in  the  1970  census  of  various  income  levels  m  19C0. 

If  we  could  compare  19(>3  census  informati'^n  with  Orshausky, 
then  we  coxv  l  see  how  the  ('.ata  changed  even  sing  the  Orshansky 
method  from  those  in  tho.se  10  years  because  I  want  to  remind  you 
that  \vhen  you  get  rid  of  tbe  "hold  harmless"  language  which  will 
bo  fiscal  year  1975,  you  are  halfway  through  the  census  time. 

That  m(*.ans  presumabij^  you  have  already  shifted.  Everyone  who 
was  in  high  sclioo.i  when  the  1970  census  data  was  taken  are  out  of 
school  now. 

Secretary  Wioixukugek.  We  are  always  going  to  be  a  bit  out  of 
date  because  you  doirt  have  an  instantaneous  means  of  applying  the 
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in'W  (liihi,  ]n\t  llic  lliiii.u:  you  try  to  do  oi'  ;U  Icist  tlio  purpose  of  tlio 
hill  that  is  proposed  is  to  try  to  coumitruto  iWi  nvnilahlo  riuuls  in 
tin'  areas  of  n;pentost  ncod  as  luonsuvod  hy  tlio  most  onrrcut  data. 

*f  hat  is  tJio  ])uri)Ose  of  it.  If  tiuMo  iwv  aberrations  and  individual 
situations,  1  would  liope  tliat  would  be  able  to  work  out  some 
(•bau<res  within  tliG  forniida  tliat  still  would  leave  us  with  that  hiv  lz 
])r!nri])lc  because  wo  do  iliiidc  that  you  sliould  use  these  Federal 
J'uuds  in  tliese  areas  of  natioinil  purpose  to  rcacli  the  greatest  num- 
ber uf  ])eoplc  for  wlioni  tlu\v  are  intended  and  it  is  as  sunple  as  that, 

^Fr.  QuiH.  It  is  a  lot  more  diilicult  than  tliat. 

Sderetv.ry  AVr.ixur.iuu'jt.  Tt  isn't  eudv,  hwi  I  tliink  you  also  need. 
Con^n^essnian  Quie,  a  transitional  period  and  that  is  the  purpose  of 
tli(^  "liold  Ininnless"  clause. 

I  tliink  the  longer  you  keep  a  ''hold  liarmless"  clause  the  longer 
Vfui  per]>etuato  wiiat  we  see  as  inequities  of  tlie  existin^^  program.  If 
you  accept  tlie  premise  tliat  thoie  should  i)e  some  change  and  it 
should  be  a  clian<^T.  tliis  direction,  then  I  think  what  we  need  is  a 
transition  ])ei-iod  to  tret  ready,  but  I  don't  tliink  we  want  to  yny 
there  is  a  "hold  liarniless''  ciause  for  3  or  5  years  out  because  then 
all  you  luive  done  really  is  to  have  a  (iiie  new  system  that  you 
haven't  i:sed  for  5  years. 

Mr.  QviK.  We  areirt  iroing  to  use  it  the  iirst  year  with  the  "hold 
harmless."  but  the  (|uesf  ion  beco'ncs  wliethcr  we  should  use  5-year 
oi»ole(e  information  wliicli  will  viontinue  to  be  more  and  more  obso- 
h^tv  until  after  f:he  1980  census  i.s  taken.  It  will  take  another  3  years 
f<»r  rliat  to  be  niwih  a\'ailable.  .so  I  <rnoss  we  run  from  5  to  13  years 
obsolete  on  a  had  concept  in  the  first  place. 

."^ecretai'v  Wk[Nhku(U':u.  One  of  the  existing  proposals  is  to  use  the 
lOCtO  data  agaiii,  which  would  make  us  12  to  14  years  out  of  date. 
Quiic,  That  is  the  worst  of  all  choices. 

Se  'rctai-y  WKixuKitaicn.  Tl^at  is  what  I  would  think  but  it  is  one 
of  the  ])roposals  before  the  Congress     this  point. 

Dr.  Orj-rxA.  (Congressman  Quie,  let  me  add  two  points.  We  would 
be  pleased  to  provide  that  information.  However,  Orshansky  is  rehi- 
ti\'ely  new  and  it  was  not  collected  below  the  State  level  in  19G0  so 
w(^  will  give  you  an  approximation  at  the  State  only. 

'Die  second  ])oint  is  that  there  is  in  it  a  yearly  update  feature  at 
tlic  state  level  so  it  will  tend  to  keep  data  much  more  current  than 
oui-  i)rc.-»int  lf)TO  census  will. 

yiw  QuiK.  I  question  that.  I  would  also  throw  out  that  the  schools 
now  know  wlir  is  edncationaliy  disadvantaged.  They  can  do  that  on 
a  nioiitli  to  month  basis. 

Oiairimui  Pi-rncixs.  ^Ir.  Weinberger,  one  final  question  at  this 
lime.  A  witness  testvfiod  here  last  week  that  imder  the  President's 
l)rnposal  and  imder  your  bill  that  you  have  submitted  to  us  today, 
thi-^  ."^tatcs  would  receive  approximately  $.^20  million  1':;:jS  for  fiscal 
lOTV. 

T'an  you  explain  that  to  the  Committee? 

Sofrotarv  Wkixhkroku.  Yes.  I  don't  think  that  iS  coirect,  Mr. 
Chairman.  We  will  provide  tables  showing  the  appropriations  under 
the  special  re\*cnue  sharing  bill, 

ri  ithles  referred  to  follow:] 


BUDGET  ITEMS  INCLUOCH  UNDER  THE  1974  BSA  BILL,  AS  COMPARED  WITH  THE  1972  ERS  BILL.  107? 
APPROPRIATION  AND  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1973  BUDGET 

(Amounts  in  niillions  cl  dolKus] 


197? 

ERS  bill  Appropriation 


1973  Pie^. 
revised 
budget 


Disadvantage  earmark: 


Local  educational  agencies     

Neglected  and  delinquent  chiidreji  

Migratory  children.  

Incentive  grants  

Grants  lor  high  concentration  ol  poor  chi'-Uen. 

State  administration  

Set  aside  from  vocational  education  

'•Savings"  from  recalculation  ol  SAEA  "A"  e 
litleinent  


1.432.0 

1.406.6 

1.390.  1 

(') 

20.2 

2?.  1 

(') 

64.8 

58.4 

8.0 

?.:) 

8.2 

14.0 

21  W 

?S.  1 

17.3 

17.? 

57.0 

(-') 

(■) 

SubtotRl..  

Handicapped  earmark: 

1.  Grants  to  States  (pirt  B,  EHA)  . 

?..  Set- aside  from  titio  I.  se:.  103(;i)(b).  ESfiA 

3.  Sfit-a';ide  Ironi  title  III,  sfr-;.  305(b)(8),  ESEA 

(IS  percent)  

4.  Set-aside  lor  State  giant"?  from  sec.  r22"(c)(3), 

VEA  (10  pnrcnnt)  

"Savin^is"  Iro'ii  incilculatian  of  SAFA  "A"  en- 
litlemnnt   ..   


Subtotal.  

School  assistance  in  federally  atle:ted  are^s: 

1.  l  ocal  educational  a^jenci'Js  (3a)  Pubtic  Law  874, 

8ist    

Local  educaMonal  agencies  (3b)  Public  Law  874, 
81st..  .  

2.  Increases  (\)  '>ublic  Law  874,  81st  

3.  Disaster  i')  Public  Law  874,  81st   ... 

4.  Disaster  ;16)  Public  Law  815,  81  st.  


.511.0 

1,541.0 

1,524.  1 

35.0 

o7.  5 

37.  5 

4t>.0 

56.4 

60.9 

21.0 

?1,9 

21.  y 

37.7 

37.7 

37.7 

139,7 

153.5 

158.0 

178,0 

180.5 

227.2 

209.0 


331.4 
1,5 
35,0  . 


146.3 


1874  BSA 


1.443.t> 
2?.  1 
58.4 


CO 
21.6 

1.54'j.  7 

37.1) 
GO.  9 

.''1.9 

37.  7 

164,  9 
194,8 


Subtola.V 


387.0 


567,7 


373.5 


19-1.3 


^oc^tional  education  earmark; 

1.  Stale  advlsoiy  councils(pait  A,  VEA)   (')  2-7  2.7  2.7 

2.  Slate  vocational,  education  programs  (psrt  B, 

VEA)   287,0  302.0  302.0  302.0 

3.  Sot-aside  Inr  disadvantaged  (part  B,  VEA)   (0  57.0  57.0              57  0 

4.  Research  grants  to  Stales  (part  C,  VfcA)   (-)  9,0  9.0                9  0 

5.  txernplarypiognnis9ndprojecls(partD,VEA)..  (i)  8.0  8.0  SO 

6.  Re:i:lentr.l  vocali  -n  education  (part  E,  VIA)   (•>   

7.  CoDsumnrand  iiomeniakint  (part  F,  VEA)   (■■)  25.6  '25.G      '  "  20.6 

8.  Conpsialive  vocatiDnal  eiiucation  programs  (part 

G.VEA)   (i)  19.5  IS.  5  Iii.5 

9.  Work. study  loi  vocational  educaii^n  stud".  ■ 

(partH.VEA)....   (5)  fi.O  6.0  G.Q 

'0.  Po.mn»9nl  apptc^riotion  (Smith-Hughes  Act).  (■')  7.2  7.2  7.2 

Cur  ict.lum  developmen!  in  vocali  nal  and  tech- 
nical (part  I,  VEA)   (>)  4,0  4.  J  (<) 

S'lvings  from  .SAFA  A  ,     E  1 


Snblot?|   287,0  441.0  441.0  443,  1 

Supporting  services  earmark: 

1.  Tilt^  III,  ESEA,  supplementary  servic'.-s  If.ss  set- 

'1-iJe   104.0  124.4  124.3  124,3 

2.  NaliDiia:  schct,l  iuncli  .|  193.0  205.0  239  0  244,0 

3.  Chil  1  Nutfitim  Act. .  I 

4.  Adul!  Education  Act  (excluding  sec.  309)   45.  0  51. 1  51. 1  51,  1 

5.  Speci  .1  programs  lelriting  tj  adidl  education  for 

Indians  (sec.  314  AEA)   

Advisor'  councils  (combined)     .8  .9 LO 

Saving  from  SAFA  A    ,   2.7 


Subtit-^l   3'.2, 0  3^8.3  415.3  422.1 

Gran  1  total   2.  C'j6.  7         3,  Of  ^.  5         2.911,9  2.  771. 0 

Comparabletolalsforprograms  in  1974  BS.Abill..   2,716.6         2.761,  6  2,771  ^ 


Miiclu'led  in  $1,432,0  above. 

2  U,ider  v3cUional  education  ( armark. 

3  N:»t  in  budget. 
*  Not  III  bill 

» I'lcludi'd  in  J2?7.0  above. 

«  Under  disadvantaged e«ir!naik. 
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Tin-  fulli^wiviu' vntjrniins  wr.Ti*  formerly  iii<-li]0«Ml  undi-r  \hr  iMliicMliMii  SiK-fi;il 
HoVfum^  Sl^nniiir  Act  of  1!)71.  *riio  rn'Sidciil's  I^mli^iM  f<»r  KV  )UT4  i.nit»i)>^*s  Jit- 
JuiiJ.-ui'tn  fil*  ilicsj'  iiniuraiiis.  lio\srVfr  finirls  fmii^  tin*  Supp'Tlivi-  Srrvicrs  I'atr- 


1972  ■ 

 'i973  presiden 's 


ERS  bill   nppropri.Uinn  ievi?e;i  budget         1975  BS^ 


1.  Title  II. ESCA.  school lihr&ileF   80.0  90.0  90.0 

2.  Title  V.  Z'Slti,  .slrengttieniuj?  Stale  cJepaitmerils  of 

CfluCfttKr:!....-  1    33.0  33.0  3S.  0  . 

3.  TiUe  llf.KDEA   ...  EO.O  1.5 

4.  Educ3tian  Pr9l€ssio(is  Development  Acl  (part  B  -2)- . .  7,0  7.0  ...:  


t 'luii rin:ni  I'KUKixs.  I"  M)at  fi<]:iin'  is  not  i-onn^iM.  iriva  us  thf  li'zni'o 
thnt  is  corri'i-t. 

Sccrotnvv  AA'Kt xi'.r.iUiKi^.  Tlic  i)ropos:al  is  lliat  tlio  funds  that  wouKl. 
liii  alldcartMl  uudci*  lite  vilticat ioiiai  nnHn-  ji'.  sli;ii-ing  l)ill  would  uo  icss 
in  three  i.is.iniia'S  tlian  at'  fhe  1)1*cs(mU'.  time  lu'caiise  tljo.  President 
feels  lluu  ihrec  (vf  the  prt>;irraniH  t'overecl  at  tlie  ])resenl  time  are  pro- 
grams that  should  MO  lonjxer  v(M]i:ire  Federal  fiindinii-. 

C'liairnTan  f*i:i:KiNs.  S])oll  them  out. 

Seeretju'v  ^^'j:i  viiiiJiiiKij.  One  is  Hie  eateirory  1^  ]»ro<»-i'am  of  the  im- 
])ai-t  edueation  tiirl  ^vhioh  I^rcsiderit  Nixon,  nloiiii;  \viili  every  other 
I- re.-^'itlent  si  nee  President  'rrimian.  lias  been  trying*  

Chairman  Pr.iiKixs.  llow  much  is  involved  there? 
^  Se<:rei;iry  Wr.i  xniiiiOKii.  I  n  that  program,  I  helicvc  iibont  $140  n:iii- 
lion  is  involved  in  (hat  program. 

.('Iniirman  Pkkktxs.  ITow  much  compared  with  1asr  year? 

Dr.  OrnxA.  ]5y  hist  yoar,  do  yon  mean  liscnl  year  1072? 

Chairman  Piiimcixs.  Fiscal  year  *7*j,  ]\  eategoiy. 

Seoretary  AVKiNUKianai.  It  is  J^'^OO  million  in  the  19T2  ERS  bilh 
AVe  estimate  it  would  he  about  ^MG  million  ii\  li)7:\.  Th^  $l-h.)  mil- 
lion-is  (he  amoiuit  l"hat  wo  wonld  not  propose  to  inchide  because  

(.'hairmaii  Pkiikixs.  Since  we  nre  nnder  n  cor.i"inning  ve-^oiution,- 
Ict's  trse  the  P)7i2  iignre  and  make  tlic  conjpai-ison  for  1()T2  then. 

♦Sccretuj-y  AA>JMii:i;oKiL  That:  ii^  $200  million,  but  tliat  is  not  the 
amonnt  that  will  1)0  spent  in  lOT'l. 

(1inirnr.ni  I^cukins.  You  liave  $200  million  for  catcuorv  1^  eliih^ 
dreii^ 

Secr<;<ary  AVi:ixr>i:iiOKij.  Category  r>,  M'hicli  we  are  i)roposing  not 
to  continne. 

Ciiiiivman  I^kimvIns.  How  much  for  category  C  for  10T2? 

Sceretary  Wj:i::iM:n<n-:u.  AVo  don't  show  anything.  It  lias  never 
beeirfmided.  *  ■ 

Chairma.n  PriiKixs.  All  right,  go  ahead  with  the  otlicr  proirrams. 
^  SGci'etary  Wkixhichokk.  There  is  $00  million  in  the  title  i L  KSKA 
library  programs,  and  about  $3S  million  in  the  State  depai-truentf^  of 
odiicatiou.  the  so-called  strengthening  of  those  state  dejiartments. 
which  is  title  V  ami  whicli  in  my  pci-sonal  opinion,  having  observed 
it  in  California,  docs  notliing  v\'hatever  to  .strengthen  State  depart* 
ments  of  education.  " 

Chairman  I^kkkixs.  Oi'  conr.so,  tliere  i.s  a  lot  of  debate  on  that 
very  point.  Wh'jn  we  ]ii-ovided  for  tins  progj'nm.  we.  exchanged  a  lot 
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of  technical  personnel  from  the  Office  of  Educ  ation  with  the  States. 
By  and  large,  the  State  departments  have  testified  that  the  program 
has  been  very  successful. 

All  told,  how  mucJi  does  that  add  up  to? 

Secretary  WkinhkpvGer.  It  adds  up  to  about  $270  million. 

Chairman  Perkixs,  According  to  my  figures,  it  is  $337  million. 

Secretary  WKixnKRGER.  Adding  up  the  amount  wo  are  estimating 
to  be  spent  in  1973  and  measuring  it  against  what  we  are  proposing 
for  1974  

Ciiairman  Perkins.  Now,  $337  million  for  '72  is  correct,  with  90 
million  for  title  II  of  ESEA;  $38  million  for  title  V,  plus  no  money 
for  the  equipment  title  of  NDIGA.  How  much  is  that  figure? 

Dr.  O'lTiNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  part  of  the  confusion  is  that 
we  are  referring  first  of  all  to  differences  between  the  original 
ESEA  proposal  and  those  are  the  monies  that  the  Secretary  has 
been  reading  to  you. 

1  believe  the  immbers  you  were  quoting  from,  the  $500  million 
number,  was  a  difference  i3etween  what  is  presently  being  proposed 
in  tliis  act  and  what  was  appropriated  in  1972.  As  a  function  of 
what  3'our  base  is,  you  will  get  a  different  set  of  numbers.  In  order 
to  come  close  to  the  base  you  were  talking  about  

Ciiairman  Perkins.  Let  me  say  this,  Doctor.  There  is  nothing 
con"iplex  about  this.  $290  million  was  what  you  spent  on  ^'b"  children 
in  1072,  a]id  you  are  not  spending  anything  on  "b"  children  in  fiscal 
'74  under  your  2:>roposGd  special  revenue  sharing, 

D]\  OiTiNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  figures  make  your  point  better. 
Our  budget  shows  $331  million  for  B  children  in  1972.  $209  million 
is  wliat  was  in  the  original  request  that  went  to  the  Congress,  but 
the  Congress  appropriated  more  than  $209. 

Chairman  Pkrkins.  $313  million  ? 

Dr.  OrriNA.  Yes. 

Chairman  Pkrkins.  Is  that  just  for  "b"  children? 
Dr.  O'nuNA.  Yes. 

Chairman  Perkins.  That  is  ji^t  

Dr.  OrriNA.  In  A  we  had  about  $180  milUoii,  $331  for  .B  children. 

Chairman  Pkukins.  Then  you  have  $90  million  for  title  11,  the  li- 
brary title  of  ESEA.  and  $38  million  for  title  V  of  ESEA.  Plow 
much  is  there  for  NDfiA  title  III  that  we  have  not  discussed? 

Dr.  Ottina.  In  1072,  I  believe,  the  appropriated  number  for 
NDEA,  title  III  was  about  $50  million. 

Cluvirman  Pf.rkins.  Let's  look  at  that  $50  millioji  and  sec  what  it 
couiGS  to  here.  That  is  about  $508  million  to  be  exact.  If  we  appro- 
priate all  of  the  money  that  is  proposed  by  your  proposal  and  come 
up  with  $508  million  below  the  1972  appropriatiojis  at  the  State 
level,  wliat  kind  of  a  mad  scramble  do  you  think  the  State  depart- 
ments will  be  confronted  with  in  tiying  to  administer  the  program, 
wlien  they  have  authority  under  j'our  proposal  to  shift  around  one- 
thij'd  of  tlie  funds  from  some  of  the  categoiies.  We  are  starting  out 
with  tliat  much  less,  and  they  can  shift  all  of  the  funds  from  the 
iifth  category  and  one-third  from  tlie  handicapped  and  vocational 
education. 

Secretary  WKixmiGEU.  They  can  shift  them  all  from  the  fifth  cat- 
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c^ory,  and  your  question  about  tlio  niiulhouso  aud  on  lit  tho  stMte 
h'vol*  would  .scKMU  to  a.ssuino  that.  only  \vny  to  prox  ont  a  iiuul- 

liouJsC  at  tho  stiito  level  is  always  to  continue  funding'  e\erythi?iii'  the 
Federal  government  lias  ever  done,  and  thc^re  is  no  question  wlmt- 
ever  but  that  the  I^resident  has  proposed, 'as  he  has  proposed  in  0113 
capacity  or  another  for  close  to  20  years,  that  we  should  end  the 
part  1^  injpact  aid  pro^nun. 

I  think  his  Treasons  for  doin<r  that  are  completely  sound  because  it 
is  a.  pro<rram  wliich  does  not  reach  the  disadvantaued  and  it  docs  not 
reach  people  vvho  especialh*  need  funds.  It  simply  reaches  people 
who  happen  to  live  on  or  near  a  Federal  reservation  whose  pai-ents 
did  not  even  live  on  it  and  so  you  hnve  a  totally  irrelevant  fnctoi-. 

(niaiimaii  Picukixs.  It  is  irrelevant?  When  you  cut  ofl:  all  of  rho.se 
"b"  chihb'en,  those  districts  are  going  to  go  to  their  State  superin- 
tendents askiiig  for  the  handicapped  money  and  tlie  library  money 
and  all  of  the  other  funds.  What  is  going  to  happen  to  the  disad- 
vantaged at  that  point? 

Secretary  Wkenuekgrr.  Because  tliese  funds  under  this  proposal 
are  still  required  to  be  spent  for  those  purposes. 

Chairman  Pkrkixs.  Yes;  but  they  can  shift  one-third  of  the 
funds  around. 

Secretai*y  WiuxiucitoKR.  They  can  shift  a  third  of  them  within 
these  categories. 

Chairnuin  PicRicrxs.  And  any  of  the  funds  under  the  bill  can  be 
used  for  construction. 

Secn^tary  WKixmcROiai.  For  construction  if  need  be;  yes,  that  is 
true;  but  construction  within  these  broad  purposes  and  it  can.  only 
be  used  within  these  five  purposes.  It  is  not  a  general  revenue  shar- 
ing bill.  It  is  education,  but  five  categories  of  education  only. 

Chairman  Pekkixs.  If  yon  don't  have  anj^  Federal  control,  how 
will  you  know  how  tlic  States  are  goijig  to  use  it? 

Secretary  Weixbehgkr.  Because  you  have  all  of  your  audit  proce- 
dures and  all  of  your  opportunities  to  examine  the  results.  The 
gtates  themselves  liave  to  make  audits  and,  if  they  fail  to  live  up  to 
the  boundary  lines  or  requirements  of  the  bill,  they  can,  of  course, 
have  funds  withheld. 

Chairman  Pkiuvixs.  Mr,  Steiger? 

Dr.  Ottina.  Mr.  Perkins,  it  would  be  unfair  to  leave  this  impres- 
sion. You  have  assumcid  a  1972  transition  into  1974,  There  is  hscal 
year  1978. 

Chairman  Perkixs.  The  President  vetoed  both  Labor-HEW.  appro- 
priations bills.  We  are  operating  under  a  continuuig  resolution  for 
1973,  but  there  is  a  dispute  over  how  much  money  will  be  allocated 
under  this  continuing  resolution. 

Dr.  OiTiXA.  But  it  is  flowing  out  into  areas  you  are  concei-ned 
about  in  reduced  amounts. 

Chairman  Pkkkixs,  Mr.  Steiger? 

Mr.  Striger.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  hate  to  interrupt  a  love  feast  at  this  point.  IMr.  Secretary,  in 
your  testimony  there  is  one  point  about  which  I  would  like  some 
comment. 

In  the  buflget  for  fiscal  year  1074  as  proposed,  as  I  read  it.  that 
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tli(»  Xational  Advisory  Coiuicil  foi-  Vocational  ''ulucat.ioii  aticl  State 
Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education  arc  not  to  receive  any 
money. 

I  nnist  sny  in  al!  honesty.  I  am  vciy  much  concerned  and  dis- 
tnrbed.  There  ^vas  a  conscious  attempt  by  Congress;  to  cstaljlish  voca- 
tional advisory  councils  both  at  the  State  and  national  level,  and  I 
wonder  why  tlic  policy  decision  was  made  to  end  fuudin»r  for  both 
of  those,  operations. 

Secretary  "WKixtn-irrrKK.  Congi'essman  Stei;^er.  the  decision  was 
made  for  councils  at  the  Federal  level  because  the  desire  as  evidenced 
by  this  in-oposal  is  not  to  maintain  oui*  Federal  domination  or  Fed- 
eral irnideliiies  or  strict  Requirements  in  these  ureas  that  would  be 
administered  o!'  dealt  with  by  ii  Federal  ad>'isory  committee. 

The  same  is  true  with  other  categories  that  are  woven  into  this 
specinl  revenue  sharhi<i-  bill.  At  the  State  level  the  funds  in  the  sup- 
l)0]'tiuLi:  services,  the  fifth  cate^jjory  of  this  prof^ram  would  l)e  avail- 
able if  the  State  wislicd  to  use  a  connnittee  of  that  kind,  but  there 
would  no  longer  he  a  need  foi'  a  Federal  assistance  council  in  the 
areas  that  ai'e  pi-oposed  fo  be  folded  into  this  special  revenue  .shar- 
ing* Ijjll. 

Afr.  Stkhjkk.  Mr.  Secretary.  T  resjiectfully  disa<i'ree.  The  purpose, 
as  yon  know,  of  Ihtit  Xational  Advisory  Council  is  to  he!p  you  and 
Congress  and  the  President  assess  natioiial  needs  and  problems  in  the 
iield  of  vocational  education. 

T  don't  think,  whether  we  use  the  Iktter  Schools  Act,  the  present 
Vocational  Educational  Act  as  amended,  or  whatever  system  is  used, 
that  tliat  need  ha!5  suddenly  disiii)peared. 

Secretary  WKixuKiun:u.  ^A^e  felt  that  with  the  chan<i-e  that  is  pr-o- 
posed  in  tliis  hill,  the  States  themselves  .would  have  far  ,c:reater  nu- 
thoi-ity.  and  pro]>eriy  so.  in  identifying/^  their  own  particuia!'  Jiecds 
within  these  broad  cat'.^<i'oi-ies. 

If  they  M'ished  to  use  State  connnittees,  they  could  do  so.  If  there 
developed  any  national  need.  Miei'e  is  no  shorta<>'e  becaiis(^  thine  are 
]iow  .*>H4  advisory  committees  m  the  ])ei)artment  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  and  the  Secretary  does  have  tlie  autliority  to  cre- 
ate Jn<nT  if  need  be.  \  . 

AVe  see  the  need  movin<j  in  the  opposite  direction,  aiul  we  think 
that  the  pj^^^^n^r  consistency  with  this  bill  ,  would  be  to  luive  the 
States  do  what  they  wish  in  development  of  advisory  councils,  but 
you  would  no  lon<rej"  Jieed  a  Fcdei^al  ndvisoiy  council  under  tliis  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  Sticiokk.  I  am  interested  in  that  response  and  simply  say  to 
you  that  I  do  not  agree,  that  I  personally  will  work  as  l\ard  as  I*  can 
to  iM't^ser\*e  both  the  Xational  Advisory  CouJicil  and  the  State  Advi- 
sory Councils.  But  that  brin<rs  me  then  to  anothoi'  point  which  to  nn 
extent  M'as  raised  by  the  Xatiojial  School  Board  Association  in  their 
tesHmony  last  week  befor;}  this  committee. 

M)\  Stkigku.  Do  yon  consider  the  vocational  program — those 
funds  that  aj'c  distributed  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  as 
categorical? 

Secretary  WiuxnKUGKK.  Yes;  I  think  ih  a  considerable  extent  they 
could  be  considered  that  way.  That  categoiy,  if  you  wished  to  use 
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tliat  tcM-m  or  tliat  broad  boundary  lino,  is  presorvcd  in  tliis  particu- 
lar bill,  bocanse  tlicM-o  is,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  fonnnlas,  an  ear- 
njark  for  that  pnrpoi?e. 

I  might  say  tliat  T  think  that  vocational  education,  at  least  as  I 
have  seen  it  opo rated  in  California,  is  an  extremely  successful  pro- 
p-am. 

Mr.  Stkkiku.  But  it  is  a  pro^rram  just  us  title  T  of  KSEA  is. 
Wliilc  it  is  .specified  nnder  the  law  that  it  shall  only  be  used  for  a 
cerrain  pui-po.se,  TIP^AA^  does  not,  does  it,  tell  the  local  educational 
agency  how  thev  determine  the  allocation  of  tlie  funds  made  avail- 
able to  tluuu?    ^  • 

It  does  not  say  that  you  liavc  to  offer  distributive  education  or 
you  have  to  offer  homemaker  education  or  industrial  arts  training. 
That  is  a  decision  made  by  the  local  educational  agency. 

Secretary  WKixm:u(u:u.  ily  impression  is  that  tlie  present  require- 
ments and  guidelines  and  rules  are  more  riarrowly  limited.  A  State 
would  be  more  narrowly  limited  tlian  under  tlie  proposal  than  is  put 
forv;ard  hero. 

You  can  run  through  some  of  tlie  tilings  we  have.  We  have  about 
11  different  kinds  of  programs  under  vocational  education.  We  have 
the  programs  for  students  with  special  needs,  (consumer  and  home- 
maker,  w^ork  study,  coop'U'ative  education.  State  advisory  councils 
that  you  and  I  lun-e  discussed,  innovation  research  giants,  and  "csi- 
deutial  vocatioDal  education, 

Tliose  would  be  consolidated,  and  they  are  part  of  the  32  pro- 
grams that  would  be  folded  in.  The  Stattj  would  be  allowed  to  u.se 
its  vocational  education  earmark  as  it  wished  within  that  bi*oad  cate- 
gory. 

Mr.  Stetger.  On  page  8  of  your  statement,  you  say,  "I  believe 
there  will  always  be  a  need  for  some  narrowly  defined  programs  tar- 
geted at  meeting  special  needs."  What  examples  are  there? 
right  to  read.  There  is  no  shortage  of  programs  that  are  left.  This 

Secretary  Weixhkkge^.?.  For  the  moment  bilingual  education,  or 
proposal  does  not  consolidate  everything  that  we  are  doing,  and  we 
hope  that  as  conditions  change,  perhaps  as  certain  needs  are  met,  v  e 
can  say  that  now^  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  longer  a  national 
Federal  requirement  that  we  push  you  into  these  particular  things, 
but  that  you  liave  some  ability,  a  gi*eater  ability  through  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  imder  broad  ar^as  to  pick  and  choose  your  own. 

And,  one  of  them,  Dr.  Marland  reminds  me  is  the  Emergency 
school  aid  which  is  left  intact,  and  that  is  to  provide  additional  as- 
sistance to  school  districts  that  may  be  put  under  court  order  for 
vapid  desegregation. 

Mr.  Steiger.  You  do  not  within  the  Better  Schools  Act,  as  I  have 
read  it,  propose  to  include  any  of  these  project  grant  programs.  Do 
you  believe  it  would  be  a  sensible  move  for  us  to  consolidate  those 
programs  as  well  as  the  State  grant  programs? 

Secretiiry  Weinberger.  At  some  point  in  the  future,  we  may  pro- 
pose, additions  to  this  revenue  sharing  proposal.  We  have,  I  believe, 
something  like  32  programs  this  year.  I  would  hope  that  some  condi- 
tions would  change  so  that  we  could  fi*ee  more  money  for  purposes 
such  as  State  c<.nd  local  school  districts  would  like  to  use  on  their 
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own  witlioiit  boin<r  foivod  into  some  of  the  uaiTOw  bonnclary  linos  of 
the  kinds  of  tlun«:s  I  liavo  ve:u!  tliis  morning. 

It.  may  be  that  thii^  coniniittec  would  feel  there  are  othei's  that 
couhl  be  consolidated  tliis  year.  We  ^YOuld  certainly  be  deliglited  to 
discuss  whose  and  see  if  wo  could  roach  an  agjTCJnc^nt  on  some  aildi- 
tional  ones. 

I  thuik  the  point  that  I  am  tryhit]:  to  make  is  that  we  would  like 
to  move  in  a  direction  of  greater  freedom,  greater  flexibility,  and 
the  elimination  or  the  reduction  of  the  rather  narrow  boundary  lines 
tliat  wo  sec  presently  in  a  lot  of  the  categorical  pi'Ogi'ams,  aiid  we  do 
not  say  it  entirely  as  criticism,  but  as  the  natural  result  of  a  series 
of  additions  and  accretions  tluit  go  on  year  after  year  as  additional 
things  are  thought  of  as  national  needs* 

Every  once  in  a  while,  you  should  take  an  overall  look,  and  tluit  is 
wliat  we  are  tryuig  to  do  with  tins  j^roposnh  Yv^e  believe  the  lime  Jias 
arrived  when  32  of  these  can  be  folded  into  five  broad  general  oar- 
marks,  and  that  is  the  essence  of  this  proposal. 

If  you  have  in  mind  others,  I  would  be  delighted  to  see  if  we 
could  add  those. 

Mr.  Stjcigeji.  I  am  sympathetic  with  the  concept  of. insuring  that  a 
local  educational  agency  or  State  educational  agency  has  greater  fiex- 
ibility  and  can  lessen  red  tape.  But  I  am  concerned  over  the  specifics 
of  the  proposal  that  has  been  offered  this  morning,  and  they  are  is- 
siics  with  which  both  of  us  will  have  to  deal  as  time  goes  on. 

Tliere  is,  for  example,  a  concern  I  have  about  the  statement  on 
page  8  which  I  find  is  an  interesting  page  altogether.  You  say  : 

It  is  time  that  the  Federal  Government  ceased  acting  like  a  national  scliool 
board,  telling  States  and  communities  in  great  detail  wliat  tliey  should  spend 
and  how. 

It  would  be  fair,  would  it  not,  to  characterize  tlie  Better  Schools  - 
Act  as  still  telling  States  and  eommunities  what  they  should  spend 
money  for  and  how? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  To  a  very  much  lesser  extent  than  is  the 
case  at  pi-escnt.  Congressman.  What  we  have  tried  to  do  is  say  first 
of  all.  Federal  funds  should  Jiot  be  used  as  a  sub=;titute  for  general 
education  j^oney. 

Tliere  ai'e  broad  national  concerns  that  we  Jiave  identified.  If  you 
move  from  32  programs,  quite  narrow  and  quite  specific,  into  five 
broad  areas,  I  think  you  liave  made  a  substantial  improvement  No 
one  claims  this  is  the  final  act  or  that  this  is  the  place  at  which 
everything  hi  the  directioii  we  are  tallring  about  sliould  end,  but  I 
do  think  it  is  a  substantial  impiwement. 

To  the  extent  we  are  still  identifying  five  broad  areas  of  national 
concern,  the  answer  is  obviously  yes,  we  are,  but  I  think  it  is  better 
to  fold  in  32  programs  and  say  here  are  five  areas  m  which  3^on  have 
considerably  more  flexibility  and  some  Federal  funding  in  which  to 
trj'^  to  solve  problems  as  it  seems  to  you  to  be  better  to  do. 

When  we  say  that  the  Congress  is  trying  to  act  like  a  national 
scliool  board  and  force  States  into  spending  money  for  things  they 
may  not  want,  what  I  have  in  mind  is  the  very  presence  or  existence 
of  a  great  many  of  these  programs  which  I  think  now  are  well  over 
70  or  75,  in  which  there  are  apparently  on  Ihe  horizon  some  free 
Federal  money. 
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,^0.  a  State  will  cxptMid  a  lot  of  effort  trying  to  qualify  for  it, 
sometimes  raising  matching  funds  and  filling  out  application  fi^'ni.^, 
v.lu'ii  really  they  do  not  >vant  or  need  a  program  at  all.  but  because 
fliose  funds  are' there  aud  because  tliere  are  groups  that  feel  whe.n- 
e\e!-  Federal  funds  are  available  they  should  be  applied  for,  I  think 
you  iiet  a  result  that  tends  to  turn  the  educational  priorities  of  the 
State  around  to  try  to  meet  available  Federal  programs  instead  of 
lia^  iiVii"  tiuMii  to  try  to  meet  needs  of  thie  owm 

W'li'dK  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  move  to  a  far  greater  extent  and 
deirree  toward  a  greater  fle.\ibility  and  greater  s(^H-detcrmination  by 
Si  iiU's  and  local  school  districts  of  their  own  needs. 

Mr.  Stkigkk,  Two  further  (]uestions,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  appre- 
ciate veiy  much  your  willingness  to  let  us  get  into  this. 

()no  is  again  on  page  8,  you  say,  It  is  time  we  ceased  creating  a 
new  pi'ogram  to  iwnt  every  p]-ol)lem  even  wh(Mt  the  programs  al- 
ready exist  to  ?nect  it.''  What  examples  do  you  have? 

Secivtary  WniNnKiioKn.  We  eoukl  go  back  through  those  voca- 
tional educational  ones  again.  1  do  not  tliink  yow  would  need  to  have 
a  wljole  series  of  programs  in  wliicli  there  is  a  Federal  Jteed  for  con- 
sume]' homemaking  education,  work  study,  cooperative  education, 
State  advisory  councils,  recoguizir^g  the  differences  you  and  I  have 
on  that,  innovatioji,  rei^earch  grants,  and  residential  vocational. 

It  ^:eems  to  me  we  should  say  Jiot  that  you  should  apply  for  each 
one  of  the.sc  separately,  that  a'ou  should  have  to  go  through  the  meet 
all  Federal  re<|uiremciits,  and  a  few  of  them  are  set  out  there,  al- 
tlK>ugh  you  can  multiply  that  by  25  because  that  is  only  two  Suites, 

h  seeius  to  \m  to  be  better  to  say  to  the  States  that  we  agree  that 
there  is  a  Fedei^al  interest  and  priority  in  ^^ccational  education ;  here 
are  tlie  funds  that  you  are  using  at  the  present  time  for  that  pur- 
poses, but  you  can  apply  them  as  it  seems  best  to  you.  You  are  closer 
to  the  students  and  closer  to  tlie  problem. 
^h\  SiMcmKit.  That  does  not  answer  the  question  I  asked. 

St^cretary  WEiNmonoKR.  I  thouglit  you  wanted  to  Imow  which  ones 
we  suggested  we  abolish. 

Mr.  Si'iiioKU.  NOj  sir.  I  was  looking  at  the  language  yo\i  used  by 
saying,  it  is  time  we  ceased  creating  new  programs"  to  meet  every 
pn  ^blem  even  when  programs  already  exist  to  meet  it." 

'ilnis.  my  question  is  what  instances  are  there  in  which  we  have 
done  that? 

Secretary  WntxHT^KOKU.  Tliere  are  many  others.  We  could  go 
through  most  of  the  32,  but  I  think  the  ones  I  just  read  are  the  ones 
created  at  separate  times  in-esumably  to  meet  separate  needs  as 
viewed  at  that  time  by  Congress  or  iJy  a  Member  wdio  got  his  bill 
passed. 

ilr.  Si'ETGER.  You  see  that  raises  a  problem  from  my  perception, 
and  let's  take  vocational  education.  Historically  we  shortclianged  vo- 
catit  'iial  education  in  this  ccuntr3^ 

dowjigraded  it.  The  1968  act  was  an  attempt  by  Congress,  and 
I  think,  looking  back  on  it,  a  relatively  successful  attempt  by  Con- 
gress, to  say  that  vocational  education  deserved  far  greater  ernphasis 
ajid  attention,  that  we  were  we^ak  in  this  field,  and  we  lacked  citizen 
input  in  this  field. 
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Assistant  Secretary  Marland  iias  done  a  superb  job  in  carrer  edu- 
cution,  and  I  suppo)*'t  wliat  the  Administration  lias  done  and  specifi- 
cally what  Sid  Marland  has  done  in  this  licld,  but  I  am  concerned 
tliat  Avhat  you  do  witli  this  one  program  in  vocational  education 
with  the  11  categories  is  to  diminish  the  national  eft'ort  and  leader- 
ship tliat  lias  enabled  local  school  districts  to  become  far  more  elVec- 
tivc  in  tlie  delivery  of  a  relatively  high  cost  program. 

Secretary  Wkinhkt^gkr.  Let  mc  answer  that  briefly. 

Dr.  Marland  will  go  into  that  in  more  detail,  But,  let  mo  say  that 
I  rather  than  diminisli  the  iiational  effort,  we  will  have  enabled  States 
and  local  school  districts  to  make  an  hnprovemei^t  in  tlie  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  that  we  Avill  be  allocating  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  reduction  of  any  of  these  funds. 
There  is,  in  fact,  an  increase  actually  proposed  over  fhe-1072  earlitn* 
proposal.  , 

My,  Stkigkk,  But  you  cannot  transfer. 

Secretary  '^Vjaxincr.GKn.  You  can  transfer.  There  art  very  bioad 
areas,  and  3'ou  can  use  till  of  these  funds  that  are  presently  going 
out,  you  can  use  all  of  these  funds  for  what  States  and  locai  school 
districts  consider  to  bo. proper  expenditure  under  vocatiojial  educa- 
tion. 

You  no  longer  force  thcui  to  dilute  a  lot  of  their  time  and  their 
effort  and  money  by  applying  for  something  like  10  or  11  Federal 
programs  withhi  tlie  vocational  educational  area. 

You  say  here  is  the  same  total  amount  of  money  you  were  using. 
It  should  be  used  for  vocational  education.  It  is  an  important  area. 
But  you  do  not  have  to  waste  your  effort  by  making  10  or  11  sepa- 
rate applications,  having  them  denied  or  turned  down,  having  a 
delay,  certainly  not  Imowing  Iioav  nnich  yon  Averc  going  to  got, 
Avhereas  under  this  kind  of  program,  you  have  certainly,  you  have 
speed  and  you  caji  concentrate  you  time,  effort  and  manpower  at  the 
local  efl'ort  on  education. 

That  is  tlie  basic  purpose  of  it. 

Dr.  MAKLA>n).  I  tliink,  Co^igressman  Steiger,  that  the  questions 
you  have  raised  have  particular  aptness  to  the  earlier  statement  that 
the  Secretary  made  when  he  said,  "I  believe  there  may  always  be  a 
need  for  some  narrowly  defined  programs  targeted  as  meeting  spe- 
cial needs  as  determind  by  Congress  and  the  Administration," 

As  you  know,  the  Congress  enacted  a  magnificent  authority,  in  my 
judgment,  last  year  under  the  term  "occupation  and  adult  educa- 
tion." The  examination  of  that  bill  shows  cK^arly  that  it  addresses 
the  very  goals  and  philosophies  which  we  now  call  career  education. 

There  are  still  things  to  be  done  to  sharpen  and  define  and  test  the 
concept  of  career  education.  But  it  may  well  be  that  we  will  come 
back  to  you  in  the  circmnstances  of  the  Secretary's  return  to  a  cate- 
gorical need  when  that  f-iuiO  comes,  and  we  have  enough  of  a  case  to 
make  that  this  will  continue  to  be  a  high  Federal  priority  Avith  new 
shape  and  new  form,  liew  substajice  and  hopefullyj  ncAv  resources. 

This  perhaps  is  an  example  of  what  was  the  condition  in  1071 
when  the  Smith- Hughes  Act  started,  or  -u  1963  when  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  passed,  or  in  1965  when  jiiSEA  started,  Tliose,  as  the 
Secretar}^  has  said,  have  produced  an  accretion  which  is  now  unman- 
ageable. 
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But,  he  (loos  not  rule  out  a  great  idea  cnierjring  now  that  will  tnke 
the  place  of  tlicse.  I  would  personally  hold  that  education  that  has 
that  capacity  to  come  back  with  a  large  new  idea  at  some  point  in 
the  f  utm^c — — 

Mrl  SnsuJKR,  Section  8  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  States  are  to 
arrange  for  equitable  treatment  for  nonpublic  school  children.  As  I 
have  read  that  briefly,  tliei*e  is  lio  requirement  that  a  certain  amount 
be  set  aside  for  those  children.  I  n'onder  if  you  can  give  us  .some 
idea  liow  you  handle  this  que^tioji  cf  the  participation  of  non-public 
school  cliildren,  and  specifically,  what  if  anything  is  being  done  on 
whnt  tlie  Pi'csident's  budget  mentions  insofar  as  tax  credit  for  par- 
ents of  nonpul)]ic  school  children  is  concernc^^ 

^Marlaxu.  The  tax  credit  issue  h  a  sc^parate  issue  not  being 
hniulled  by  HEW.  That  would  be  a  matter  to  be  resolved  with  the 
Treasury  J)epai  tment.  So,  we  can  deal  only  within  tlie  confijies  of 
our  authority  implicit  in  this  bill,  which  address  the  issue,  as  you 
Inive  jijst  stated,  as  follows:  That  nonpublic  schools  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  the  same  services  undei'  the  same  conditions  that  this  bill 
serves  i)n])1ie  scliools. 

Up  until  noWj  as  you  know,  ESEA  has  had  that  condition  in  it 
Tliat  has  been  moderately  successful  or  at  best,  ojily  fairly  effective 
in  being  administered  across  the  board.  Under  this  proposed  bill,  all 
parts  of  the  new  authority,  including  vocational  education  and  in- 
cludijig  handicapped,. wdll  have  the  same  conditions  as  ascribed  to 
ESEA. 

Cliainnrji  Perkixs.  Jlr.  Lehman? 

]\rr.  Steigkr.  Can  you  let  him  finish  ? 

Chairma?!  Pkrkins.  Go  ahead  and  finish  your  sentence, 

Dr.  MAni^\xD.  Iji  other  w^ords,  all  nonpublic  school  children  have 
rights  io  recei\'e  services  under  this  bill  comparable  to  those  given  in 
public  scliool  childreji. 

Chairjnan  Pkrkixs.  Mr.  Lehman  ? 

Mr.  Lemmax'.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  excused  myself  briefly  in  the  early  part  of  the  hearing  to  go  to 
an  organizational  meeting  of  the  Census, and  Statistic  Subcommittee,- 
and  perhaps  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  dio  something  in  this  subcom-- 
mittee  tins  session  of  Congress  that  will  enable  us  to  update  the  kind 
of  data  you  are  going  to  need. 

I  think  that  it  would  be  good  to  have  liaison  between  this  subcom- 
mittee, whose  work  is  so  based  on  up-to-date  data,  and  that  particu- 
lar committee.  I  hope  we  can  work  something  out  together  that  will 
be  beneficial  to  both  the  Achninistration  and  this  committee. 

Dr.  Marlaxd.  I  share  that  hope,  sir. 

Mr.  LT:HMAX^  It  is  «o  obvious  that  if  State  and  local  school  sys- 
tems had  i-eally  done  the  job  .they  were  supposed  to  do,  we  would 
have  never  needed  these  kinds  of  category  fujids.  It  also  is  not  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  people  are  better  or  more  altruistic  or  more 
noble  than  State  or  local  people,  but  they  are  subject  to  a  lot  less 
pressure.  I  was  on  the  School  Board  in  Dade  County,  Florida,  and 
it  is  fantastic  the  pressure  you  get  from  these  different  groups,  and 
how.  as  a  matter  of  political  reality,  you  have  to  react  to  these  pres- 
sures. 

In  a  sense,  the  flexibility  will  lend  itself  to  pressure  groups,  and 
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you  cannot  ^et  away  from  it.  I  know  yow  got  one  school  board  mem- 
ber, find  they  get  a  backiii:>  on  dyslexia,  and  you  are  going  to  take 
$00  to  satisfy  the  scliool  board  -member.  You  get  a  medical  group, 
and  tliey  want  a  medical  director,  so  you  cut  in  there. 

Tavo  years  ago,  there  was  drug  abuse  education.  Can  you  imaghie, 
if  you  had  the  flexibility,  \vhat  these  funds  are  going  to  be  used  for, 
or  that  the  school  board  is  going  to  stand  up  and  say  you  cannot 
lia ve  the  money  for  drug  abuse ? 

You  could  not  do  that,  and  be  on  the  school  board.  You  can't  put 
it  in  copital  funds.  We  have  schools  under  the  flight  pattern  of  the 
Miiuni  International  Airport,  and  they  cannot  hear  30  or  40  percent 
of  the  time.  But  tlic  pressure  .you  get  is  fantastic. 

WJiat  really  concerns  me  is  a  sense  th.at  when  you  put  this  money 
out  til  ere  and  it's  flexible,  it  goes  on  the  bargaining  table  of  the  em- 
])loyoe  organizations.  It  can  go  for  salary  and  fringe  benefits,  and  in 
reality,  how  are  you  gouig  to  prevent,  for  instance,  the  30  percent  or 
wliarever  it  amounts  t^,  or  that  fifth  category,  from  essentially  be- 
coming a  collective  bargaining  negotiating  item? 

You  cannot  do  it  because  it  is  there.  That  becomes  to  me  a  dangei*- 
oiis  precedent  to  set  in  this  Icind  of  aid  to  education.  When  the 
teachers  or  groups  are  bargaining  at  the  expense  of  the  children  who 
need  this  extra  money,  the  children  cannot  talk  as  loudly  as  some  of 
these  pressure  groups,  and  buildings  cannot  talk  as  loudly  as  the 
pn  ssure  grouj^s. 

"vVo  ;iro  certainly  subject  to  a  lot  loss  direct  pressure  than  .he  per- 
son on  the  school  board  is  subject  to  during  a  budget  hearing. 

T  liave  not  been  here  very  long,  but  I  can  feel  tlxe  difference. 

Secretary  WEiNnT^ifrtKR.  Congressman,  the  point  you  make  is  a  very 
valid  one,  out  there  should  be  no  feeling  that  there  are  no  pressures 
existing  or  exerted  at  the  Federal  level  either. 

We  all  live  in  the  spotlight  of  them  all  of  the  time,  and  they  are 
beating  down  with  rather  fierce  intensity  on  everything  I  have  been 
asj^ociatcd  with  in  Washington.  But  the  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  you  do  need,  I  think,  to  insure  that  at  least  the  funds  are  there 
for  sclu^ol  disti'icts  to  utilize  these  funds  for  the  priorities  as  it  ap- 
pears to  them,  rather  than  as  it  appears  to  the  Federal  government, 
tT-yinir  to  ai)p]y  nationwide  uniform  standards  or  some  of  these  spe- 
cial, programs. 

These  funds  that  wc  are  talkir.g  about  in  this  bill  are  not  funds 
for  general  education.  They  are  funds  for  fi^^e  rather  important 
areas  that  we  see  as  national  concern  and  they  cannot  be  used  for 
just  raising  teacher  salaries  generally  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

They  can  be  used  for  salaries  within  some  of  the  areas  that  are  in- 
volved in  these  bills.  That  I  think  is  an  important  and  useful  provi- 
sion. But,  we  do  not  have  any  guarantee  that,  if  you  keep  all  of 
these  funds  at  the  Federal  levch  if  you  have  40  or  50  or  70  categori- 
cal ]>rograms,  that  you  arc  going  to  first  of  all  relieve  any  of  tlie 
pressures. 

In  fact,  in  Calift:>rnia,  I  frequently  encountered  very  substantial 
pres^^ures  to  try  to  apply  for  these  Federal  funds,  and  to  raise  the 
matching  money  wlien  required  to  do  that,  not  because  it  served  any 
particular  educational  need,  but  simply  because  they  were  there,  and 
it  seems  to  me  you  do  not  effect  tliat  particular  problem  which  you 
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liave  cori'ectly  identified  tis  a  very  real  one  by  leaving  tlie  system 
that  we  have  in  phice. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  rely  on  the  American  system  whicli 
means  that  if  you  have  governments  that  are  closer  to  home  and 
more  responsive,  you  are,  in  the  final  analysis,  i^robably  going  to  get 
government  that  is  more  responsive  to  what  the  public  wants,  rutlicv 
than  special  interests. 

i3iJt,  there  h  no  shortage  of  special  interest  at  the  Federal  level. 
There  is  no  assurance  if  we  keep  what  we  have  that  we  are  goinii*  to 
remove  pressure.  The  purpose  of  this  proposal  is  to  try  to  mo\\\ 
more  in  that  direction, 

Mr.  Li:timax.  I  can  say  tliat  porliaps  the  locnl  school  lx)ard  ovoi*- 
reacts  to  pressiii'e,  and  .sometimes  th(\y  do,  hut  T  think  this  trend  of 
going^  back  to  the  local  level  will  also  be  a  trend  back  to  some  of  tljc 
inequities  that  the  categorical  funds  have  done  a  good  job  to  correct. 

Thanlc  yon  ^^er}"  much  for  coming. 

Chairman  Pkrkins.  Mr.  Meeds.. 

Mr.  Mi:eos.  Mr.  Secretary,  please  accept  my  congratulations  for  a 
very  vigorous  defense  of  your  proposal.  As  you  probably  gatheivd.  I 
was  somewhat  skeptical  wlien  3^ou  started  testifying,  and  wlieu  we 
first  started  asking  3'ou  questions. 

Your  explanation,  however,  that  this  was  going  to  hn\'c  le?.^  ]"ed- 
era!  strings  because  it  was  only  to  requiij  75  percent  to  be  si)ent  foi' 
categorical  profn'ams  has  somewhat  alleviated  my  apprehension. 

Now.  if  you  were  ^ust  to  tell  me  that  there  is  not  going  to  be  any- 
more Fedei'jil  bureaucracy  jiecossarv,  if  you  were  to  loll  me  tliat  tlio 
number  of  employees  in  OE  was  going  to  be  substantially  less  in 
fiscal  1974  than  it  was  in  1072,  I  would  probably  have  my  apprehen- 
sions further  alleviated. 

Could  you  tell  me  that,  sir? 

Dr.  Ottina.  Yes,  I  can  tell  you  some  of  that,  Mr.  Meeds.  We  pres- 
ently have  4-30  people  that  are  directly  involved  in  administering 
these  programs  that  you  see  before  you. 

Sir.  Mkeds.  Do  3-ou  have  that  broken  down  in  the  budget  where  I 
can  get  at  it  ? 

Dr.  Ottika.  I  have  a  sheet  before  me  that  I  would  enter  into  the 
record.  The  budget  document  itself  breaks  it  down  by  program  and 
by  Washington  and  field  office,  and  it  lists  it  by  everj^  single  pro- 
gram we  have  talked  about  consolidating  here. 

Mr,  Mi:kds.  Four  hundred  what? 

Dr.  Ottixa.  Four  hundred  thirty-nine.  We  would  propose  to  re- 
duce tliat  number  by  295. 

Mr.  Meeds.  So  that  the  total  losss  is  what  ? 
Dr.  Ottixa.  Slightly^  less  than  300. 
Mr.  Meeds.  A  reduction  of  295. 
Dr.  Ottina.  From  a  total  of  439. 

Mr.  Meeds.  How  much  is  the  total  Office  of  Education  going  to  be 
down  from  fiscal  1972  ? 

Dr.  Ottina.  The  question  that  you  asked  involves  several  things, 
Mr/ Meeds.  First  of  .  all,  we  do  have  authorized  several  new  pro- 
grams that  have  come  into  place  in  1073  and  1974. 

Mr.  Meeds.  And  you  are  getting  rid  of  22  ? 
Q^^'  Ottina.  The  numbers  that  I  have  given  you  thus  far  are  com-. 
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parisions  tlmt  deal  only  with  the  proj^rams  that  we  are  talking 
about  into  the  Better  Schools  Act,  and  those  are  niunbers  that  relate 
to  1973  jnanpowcr  on  board  for  those  programs  and  proposed  11)74 
manpower  with  the  enactment  of  this  proposal. 

Mr.  Mekds.  Wonld.j'on  tlien  furnish  for  the  committee  the  break- 
down which  you  are  talking  about  here,  and  indicate  to  us  wliat 
other  incroasos  are  coming?  about  in  the  Office  of  Educafiou  and  tlie 
education  division  of  ITEW  and  Iiow  much  tliey  ..re  and  as  the  I'osult 
of  what  new  programs? 

Dr.  Maklani).  Wc  can  submit  that  for  the  record. 

The  substantial  legislation  in  the  amendments  of  1072  liave  im- 
posed new  programs  on  tlie  Office  of  Education  in  the  Emergency 
School  Assistance  Act,  and  large  immbers  of  people  are  involved  in 
that  and  some  of  the  new  higher  education  programs, 

Mr.  Mkkds.  Most  of  wliich  have  not  been  implementedj  I  might 
add. 

Dr.  IMarlaxd.  Right;  but  the  net  efFect  will  be  a  significant  reduc- 
tion in  the  order  of  S  percent  to  10  percent  in  the  gross  numbers  of 
tlie  Odico  of  Education,  specification  for  which  we  will  submit  for 
the  record. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows :] 

STAFFING  CHAfi'aES  RESULTING  FROM  PROPOSED  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  REVENUE  SHARING 


Increase  or 

June  30, 1973  June  30,  1974  decrease 


Bureau    tiementarv  and  Secondary  Education: 

Office  of  Ihe  Associate  Commissioner  40  XO  —30 

EdJcationaUy  deprived  children: 

Headquarters   72   —72 

~  glons   10   —10 


Supplementary  services:  State  plan  program  

Scnool  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas  (Public  Law  874): 


23   -23 


Headquarters,.   51               2  -49 

Regions   18   -18 

Strengtnenlns  Slate  departments  of  education                                     46    —46 

Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped:  Slate  grant  program   18   —18 

National  Center  for  the  Improvement  of  Educational  Systems:  Supplemen- 
tary services— 15  percent  set-aside   27    —27 

Bureau  of  Libraries  and  Learning  Resources; 

School  library  resources  •  -  9  4—5 

Equipment  and  minor  remodeling  >  -   1-   —I 

Deputy  Commissioner  for  Occupational  and  Adult  Education:  tmmediate 

office   19               16  -3 

National  Center  for  Adult,  Continuing  end  Manpower  Education:  Adult 
Education:  ■     ',.  ' 

Headquarters   5   —5 

Regions   19    -19 

National  Center  for  Occupational,  Vocationai,  and  Technical  Education: 

Office  ol  the  Associate  Commissioner:  Regions   20   —20 

Basic  vocational  grants: 

Headquarters  _   27   -27 

Regions     26    —26  , 

Special  needs    1  -   —1 

Consumer  and  homemaking  ^   3   —3 

Worl^-study   1   -I 

Cooperative  education   2   —2 

State  advisory  council   ^1  -   —I 

Total  decreases   439               32  -407 

Headquaitors— program   346              32  —314 

Regions— program   93    —93 

Special  Edi/calional  Revenue  Sharing: 

Total  increases   112  +1^2 

Headquarters— program  ^   25  4-25 

Regions— program   87  -1-87 

Net  change: 

Grand  total   439             144  -295 

Headquarters— proKran>  '   346              57  —289 

Regions— program   •   93              87  —6 
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;Mr.  Mkv:ds.  Also,  the  i:)ei'ccnt  of  the  total  funds  adnunistcrcd  by 
the  Oflice  of  Ediicutio]i  hi  tlio.  programs  that  you  arc  fokUug  in.  I 
suspect  it  is  ovqv  half  of  the  Office  of  Education  funds. 

Dr.  JIauland.  About  one-third. 

Mr.  Mekds.  We  could  not  cxj^cct  a  ojie-tliird  reduction  in  the  over- 
all stalT  of  OE  for  that,  could  we? 

It  is  really  not  a  fair  comparison,  is  it? 

Dr.  OrnxA.  There  arc  dirtcront  programs.  Some  i^rogniins  which 
are  basically  i^rograms  that  have  State  dlsu-ibutipjis  and  flow 
tlirough  the  State  such  as  these  roquire  less  manpower  to  administer 
than  somotuncs  a  very  small  program  in  which  proposals  arc  re- 
ceived directly  b3'  the  Office,  and  tliey  need  to  be  evaluated  and 
funded  and  monitored. 

They  i.ire  project  grant  programs.  Those  require  nuich  moic  n\an- 
powcr  than  a  State  distribution  program. 

Dr.  MArvi>/\>^D.  There  is  not  a  direct  correspondence  at  all  between 
the  total  number  of  dollars  and  the  total  number  of  people  needed  to 
administer  them. 

]Mv.  SIkkus.  Two  further  questions.  I  sec  in  the  legislation  you  are 
proposing,  section  9(a),  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  State  shall 
be  the  State  agency  responsible  for  administration. 

We  have  generally  dealt  through  chief  State  school  officei^s.  Is 
that  what  you  mean  when  you  say  the  chief  executive  officer? 

Secretary  Wicinbkuger,  No,  the  provision  is  that  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  State  shall  be  the  State  agency  required  for  super- 
vision or  administration  of  the  program,  except  that  a  specified  sin- 
gle State  agency  shal]  be  responsible  for  such  adniinistration  if  such 
officer  detennines  that  the  law  of  such  State  so  provides. 

In  other  words,  if  the  State  has  a  single  State  agency  in  charge  of 
educational,  activities,  that  would  be  the  agency. 

ilr.  ilKEus.  What  you  are  telling  me  then,  sir,  is  that  if  Governor 
Heagan  decided  that  Wilson  Kilcs  ought  to  run  the  education  pro- 
gram in  the  State  of  California,  he  could  do  so,  but  if  he  did  not  de- 
termine that  ~ 

Secretary  Weinbi:rgkr.  It  is  not  Governor  Reagan's  decision.  The 
fact  is  that  the  California  constitution  ci^eates  tlie  State  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction.  So  in  that  State,  that  would  be  the  for- 
mula used. 

!Mr,  jMekds.  In  other  words,  that  is  not  at  all  consential,  it  is  man- 
datory. If  the  State  sets  up  a  State  department  of  education,  then  it 
automatically  must  l^  the  administering  agency. 

Seci'ctary  WKiNiiKnora.  That  is  right.  In  California  the  constitu- 
tion determines  the  problem. 

Mi\  Meeds,  Thank  you.  One  question  with  regard  to  vocational 
education.  I 

The  figures  I  have  for  fiscal  197P  indicate  that  the  voational  edu- 
cational expenditure  for  fis^^al  1972  was  $540,127,000  including  adult 
education.  Is  that  the  figuro  you  have  ? 

Secretary  Weinhkroek.  1  have  the  prior  educational  revenue  shar- 
ing bill.  I  thiiik  Dr.  Ottina  has  the  others.  Are  you  speaking  of  . 
budget  authority  or  outlays  ? 

3Ir.  jMeeds.  Appropriation  for  fiscal  1974. 
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Dr.  Ootina.  Would  you  read  your  figures  ? 

Mr.  Mi'TEDS.  $540,127,000. 

Di\  Marland.  That  is  very  close. 

Mr.  Mkeds.  And  under  education  revenue  sharing,  you  are  propos- 
ing for  fiscal  1974,  $443,110,000  ? 

Dr.  Marland.  Our  figure  is  $437  million,  Mr.  Bleeds. 

Blr.  Mkeds.  That  is  for  fiscal  1973  ? 

Dr.  Ottina.  There  is  a  set-aside  for  handicapped. 

Mr.  Mekds.  Wait  a  minute.  We  are  talking  about  vocational  edu- 
cation, not  about  handicapped.  Have  you  included  that  in  vocational 
revenue  sharing? 

Dr.  Marland.  We  moved  the  $37.7  million  set  aside  for  handi- 
capped witliin  vocational  education  to  the  handicapped  eannark 
because  we  felt  all  formula  grant  moneys  provided  to  the  States  for 
education  for  the  ] 'vudicapped  should  be  consolidated. 

My.  Meeds.  That  was  also  included  in  1972,  was  it  not,  so  we  are 
talking  about  the  same  tiling.  All  right. 

Mi\  QuxE.  You  are  not  talking  about  the  same  thing  because  tlie 
vocational  education  for  the  handicapped  is  10  percent  set  aside  in 
the  1963  act  and  the  vocational  education  for  disadvantaged  is  a 
set-aside  in  the  1968  act. 

What  3^ou  have  here  in  your  disadvantaged  earmark  is  nothing  in 
EliS  for  the  disadvantaged,  but  37.7  for  the  handicapped.  You 
would  add  37.7  to  the  $^3  million  in  order  to  get  a  comparable 
figure. 

Mr.  Meeds.  What  is  37.7? 

•^Mr.  QuTK.  Tluit  is  the  10  percent  set-aside.  In  1972  it  was  down  in 
vocational  education  and  now  they  have  it  up  in  handicapped  ear- 
marked. 

Mr,  IfioEDs.  Is  their  requirement  that  it  has  to  be  used  for  the 
handicapped? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Under  revenue  sharing  it  would  be  in 
handicapped. 

Mr.  Meeds,  There  is  no  requirement  that  any  money  be  spent  for 
the  handicapped,  as  I  remember. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  There  is  certain  freedom  within  it,  but 
there  is  a  clear  earmai*k  for  handicapped,  and  Dr.  Ottina  has  the 
chart  here. 

Mr.  Meeds/ As  a  matter  of  f act^  it  is  being  shifted.  It  is  now,  not 
necessary  to  spend  it  for  vocational  education  of  the  handicapped,  is 
that  correct? 

Dr.  Marland.  The  old  law*  requires  us  to  set  aside  10  percent  of 
the  vocational  education  authority,  to  be  used  for  the  education  of 
handicapped  children  in  vocational  leaniing  activities. 

We  are  now  saying  that  for  consistency  sake  that  same  condition 
will  be  carried  out  by  the  State  and  the. moneys  are  correspondingly 
moved  to  the  handicapped  sum  and  they  can  use  more  or  less  than 
the  10  percent. 

^  ;;Mr.  Meeds,  Is  there  a  requirement  where  the  money,  is  shifted  that 
it  be  used  for  vocational  education  of  the  handicappet'  ?    .    ?  . 

Dr.  Marlanu.  No.  ■     .  ; 

Mr.  Miceds,  It  may  be  that  these  funds  are  not  utiliised  for  voca- 
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tional  education  at  all,  that  they  will  be  utilized  for  handicapped; 
but  not  vocational  education,  right? 
L*r,  Ottina.  Right. 

Mi\  Mkkds.  Tliat  is  wliat  I  was  asking  initially.  In  fiscal  1972  you 
had  appropriated  $540,127,000  for  vocational  education.  It  could  not 
be  used  for  anything  else.  It  had  to  be  used  for  vocational  education. 
Under  your  rcA-enue  sharing  jn'oposal  for  fiscal  1074,  you  would 
spend  or  allocate  $443jll0,000  for  A>ocational  education,  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Dr.  O'n'iNA.  That  v/ould  be  about  correct.  There  are  some,  propos- 
als which  were  in  the  $540  million  figure  for  which  we  are  seeking 
apprpriations  outside  of  the  Better  Schools  Act.  ^ 

Mv.  ]Mki.i)s.  What  are  those. 

Dr,  Ottina.  Those  are  curriculum  deveiopment,  $4  million;  inno- 
ivatioii.  $o  million;  research,  $9 -million;  adult  education  $10  million, 
and  a  career  model  installatio]i.  $14  million. 

Mr.  Mekds.  AAliere  are  you  seeking  funding  for  those? 

Dr.  OiTiNA.  Those*  are  being  sougTit  under  other  authorities. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Would  you  submit  for  the  record  specifically  luidor 
what  other  authorities  funding  is  behig  sought  for  those  programs. 

Dr.  Ottina.  Certainly, 

[The  information  referred  to  follows :] 

1974  BUDGET  ESTIMATES-DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE-OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

[In  thousands! 


Appropriation/activity 


Occupational,  vocational,  and  adult  edtication: 

1.  Vocational  research: 

(a)  Innovation  (Coop  Res.  Act)  

(b)  Curriculum  development  (Coop  Res.  Act). 

(c)  Reseafch— (Coop  Res,  Act)  

(d)  Career  education  (Coop  Res.  Act)  

Subtotal  

2.  Adult  education: 

(a>  Special  projects  (AEA  sec.  3D9)  

Total. -.r.-  

Outlays  


1972 
comparable 

1973 
estimate 

1974 
estimate 

$8,  OOQ 
4, 000 
9,000 

$8, 000 

4, 000 
9,  000 

$8. 000 
4,000 
9,  OOO 

U.OOO 

21.000 

21, 000 

35,000 

10.000 

10, 000 

10. 000 

31.000 
508,541 

31,000 
538, 000 

45,000 
296,  2B3 

Mr.  Meeds.  As  I  read  it,  the  required  expenditure  for  vocational 
education  is  down  approximately  $97  million  from  "fiscal  1972  to 
your  revenue  sharing  proposal. 

Dr.  Ottina.  I  would  not  agree  with  that  statement. 

Mr.  Mkeds.  With  the  exception  of  whatever  figures  you  had  there. 

Dr.  Oti^na.  That  is  about  $42  million. 

Mr.  ]Meed8.  So it  is  down  approximately  $42  million? 

Dr.  OrriNA.  It  is  down  the  amomit  that  we  moved  for  handi- 
capped,  but  part  of  what  I  described  in  the  $42  million  was  an  in- 
crease over  1972  so  what  we  would  present  is  a  complete  array  of 
both  years  so  you  could  examine  it. 

Mr.  Meeds.  This  is  another  illustration  of  sleight  of  hand.  I  am 
chagrined  that  you  come  up  with  this  proposal  and  describe  it  as  al- 
lowing more  latitude  to  the  States  and  local  educational  agencies 
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wlieii  indeed,  wliile  there  may  liave  been  strings  before,  tlicre  are 
now  diains  tying  these  programs. 

Yon  are  saying  to  the  States  you  nnist  spend  75  percent  for  this. 
You  and  I  niiglit  agree  that  is  a  good  expenditure,  but  the  fact  is 
tliat  it  is  not  allowing,  we  are  not  at  the  local  leveL 

We  are  Federal  bureaucrats  that  you  talk  about,  and  wo  are  mak- 
ing that  decision  and  we  are  saying  75  percent  and  you  are  coming 
hero  and  asking  me  to  require  75  percent  under  the  guise  of  fewer 
string. 

That  bothers  me  immensely. 

Secretary  WKiNRiaiGKR,  Congressman,  what  we  are  saying  is  in  the 
compensatory  education  field  itither  than  spreading  it  aroimd  as  it 
has  been  in  aeas  that  study  after  study  show  do  not  produce  good 
results,  you  should  coiicentrato  it  on  basic  educational  requirements. 

Mr.  ^[i-:iCDS,  Tluit  is  what  we  said  wlieii  we  enacted  ESEA  in  the 
first  histance. 

Seci'etary  Weixberger.  That  is  what  is  not  happening.  That  is  our 
problem.  We  are  trying  to  get  a  better  result,  and  we  believe  a  better 
result  obtains  in  the  compensatory  educational  field  by  that  kind  of 
a  broad  and  specific  requirement  and  by  allowing  States  to  have  oth- 
erwise the  niaximuin  of  freedom  much  more  so  than  at  present  ^yith 
respect  to  these  other  categories  and  pi*ograms  and  to  press  32  into 
these  five  broad  earmarks. 

Within  that  one  eannark  we  are  saying,  all  of  the  evidence  we  have 
points  to  the  fact  that  basic  educational  skills  should  have  received 
a  higher  concentration  of  fmids.  That  is  what  we  Imve  provided  for. 

Jlr.  QtriE.  In  section  195,  you  say  that  educationally  disadvan- 
taged or  deprived  will  be  defined  by  yourself.  Have  you  done  some 
work  on  that?  Will  it  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the  criterion 
which  the  Secretary  may  ascribe?  To  wliat  extent  have  you  done 
that  now? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Which  section  ? 

M\\  QucE.  Page  30  of  your  bill,  section  19  and  subsection  5. 

Secretary  Wei^cberger.  We  have  presented  some  of  the  measures 
this  morning.  We  believe  that  there  should  be  a  move  toward  a  for- 
nuila  which  more  realistically  reflects  the  amount  of  expenditure 
problems,  cost  of  living  and  number  of  children,  that  wc  have  iden- 
tified. 

]\Ir.  QuiE.  No;  I  think  we  are  talking  about  two  different  things. 

Secretary  Weinbeuger.  That  is  one  of  the  bases. 

Mr.  QuiE.  You  are  talking  about  economically  disadvantaged  but 
here  is  educationally  disadvantaged  and  to  define  what  the  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  are. 

I  wonder  if  you  have  done  something  on  that  so  we  may  see  your 
definition  of  it  so,  if  we  pass  this  legislation,  that  we  may  know 
what  you  woidd  be  utilizing  here. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  The  regulations  are  not  ready  because  the 
bill  is  being  presented  today,  but  the  general  criteria  that  we  would 
use  would  be  to  try  to  get  some  kind  of  a  realistic  appraisal  of 
whether  or  not  the  children  by  aYiy  one  of  a  number  of  measures  or 
tests  were  actually  in  that  category. 

One  of  them  would  certainly  be  a  realistic  appraisal  of  family  in- 
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■come,  and  another  would  be  tlie  numbers  of  children  in  tliat  family. 
We  would  certainly  want  to  look  at  tests  to  determine  whether  or 
not  there  had  been  an  absorption  of  some  of  the  school  work  pre- 
viously presented. 

Thei*e  are  great  many  factors  that  would  go  into  that  kind  of  at- 
tempt to  detci-mine  it.  If  you  want  to  give  us  more  help,  in  the  defi- 
nition, we  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  QuTK.  I  am  suri)rised  that  you  even  used  the  factor  of  poverty 
iji  describing  wlio  is  educationally  disadvantaged. 

Secretary  Weinbekger,  I  don't  think  it  is  automatic  in  any  sense, 
but  I  tliinlv  there  are  studies  that  show  if  tliere  are  severe  poverty 
•conditions  iu  a  family,  some  of  that  is  reflected  in  the  diificiilties  of 
learning  or  problems  in  tlie  home  that  can  nuike  it  much  more  difii- 
cult  for  that  child  to  get  the  educational  advantage  that  othei*s  more 
fortunate  can  get. 

Mr.  Quri3.  You  are  certain  to  have  that  correlation  if  you  defme 
educational  disadvantage  as  being  low  income. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  That  is  not  the  only  measure. 

]\[r.  QuiE.  If  you  use  it  at  all. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  It  would  be  proper  to  use  it  as  one  of  the 
factors. 

Mr.  Qtjie.  Let's  suppose  a  student  is  getting  straight  A's  and  the 
parent's  income  is  below  $4,000  and  they  are  living  in  the  city.  'Why 
should  that  child  be  considered  as  educationally  disadvantaged? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  that  partic- 
.  ular  child.  Congressman,  as  it  is  a  desire  to  get  funds  into  areas  that 
are  very  likely  to  contain  more  children  in  that  category. 

You  can  do  if  in  a  number  of  ways.  You  can  take  each  cliild  and 
measure  him  objectively  on  a  lot  of  different  tests,  many  of  which 
are  not  proven  and  some  of  which  may  be  good  indicators  and  some 
of  which  may  not. 

You  can  try  to  determine  in  a  general  way  the  likelihood  of  that 
occurring.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  high  incidence  of  concen- 
tration of  poverty  is  likely  to  result  or  at  least  be  reflected  in  more 
•children  who  are  educationally  disadvantaged. 

It  is  not  automatic  and  it  is  not  100  percent,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
factors  you  woidd  ceilainly  look  for.  It  is  not  the  only  one  that  I 
would  look  for,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  have  additional  assistance 
from  the  committee  and  others  to  try  to  determine  this. 

I  think  it  is  entii-ely  fair  to  say  that  a  high  concentration  of  pov- 
•erty  is  lilcely  to  result  m  a  degree  of  educational  deprivation, 

^Ir.  QuiE.  Granted  that  it  is  likely  to  result.  There  is  a  high  per- 
centage of  poverty,  but  I  am  trying  to  find  out  how  you  define  what 
an^  educationally  disadvantaged  child  is  and  I  can't  conceive  of  two 
children  ranking  the  same  on  a  reading  test,  one  coming  from  a 
family^  with  a  $50,000  income  and  another  one  from  a  family  of 
$2,000  income,  both  reading  the  same,  but  one  would  be  called  educa- 
tionally deprived  and  the  other  not. 

It  seems  to  me  they  are  both  educationally  deprived.  Maybe  the 
one  who  comes  from  a  wealthy  family  is  worse. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  The  problem  is  that  the  wealthy  family 
has  more  means  to  do  something  about  it,  and  what  you  want  to  do 
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is  get  the  funds  i!i  the  area  that  will  do  the  most  good  and  have  the 
most  impact. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Do  you  mean  send  him  to  a  private  sdiool  ? 

Secretary  WEiNBEnoEu.  Any  oiio  of  a  luu-nbcr  of  dillerent  kinds  of 
things.  I  am  not  talking  about  what  is  the  proper  solution,  I  am 
talking  about  the  best  method  of  measuring  where  Federal  funds  for 
this  purpose  should  go. 

I  don't  pretend  to  have  a  final  answer,  but  I  do  think  it  is  proper 
to  \ise  a  high  concentration  of  poverty  as  one  of  the  tests, 

Mr.  Quir:.  Ri^ht  now  in  a  school  which  is  a  target  school  where 
thc}^  are  providmg*  assistance  for  all  educationally  disadvantaged 
children,  the  educationally  deprived  son  of  a  doctor  that  makes  move 
than  $50,000  presently  is  getting  benefit  from  the  program. 

AVhat  I  am  concerned  about  is  that  he  would  not  get  the  benefit 
from  the  program  if  you  had  to  crank  poverty  into  the  definition  of 
educationally  disadvantaged. 

Dr.  Maiu^nd.  That  is  allowable,  and  I  think  we  have  not  been 
clear  on  this  on  the  abbreviated^  exposition  \ve^  have  given  of  the 
whole  exercise.  The  dollar  condition  of  the  family,  namely  poverty 
or  not,  is  the  factor  by  which  the  State  distributes  money  to  a  locaj 
school  disti^ict. 

If  that  local  school  district,  and  here  we  bear  upon  your  point,  if 
that  local  school  district  in  its  wisdom  chooses  other  criteria  for  the 
selection  of  educationally  disadvantaged  children  than  the  dollar, 
tliey  may  do  so. 

In  otlier  words,  the  conditions  of  deploying  the  monej'  as  pre- 
scribed ii;.  chis  bill  are  governed  b,y  poverty  but  within  that  commu- 
nity, responding  if  you  will  to  the  issue  you  raise^  there  may  be 
other  criteria  used  as  distinct  from  poverty  and  concentrating  those 
monies  on  educationally  disadvantaged  cliildren. 

Secretary  Weinbergeii.  I  don't  object  to  your  point  that  you  are 
getting  to  that  we  should  use  testing, 

Mr.  QuiE.  No,  I  am  not  getting  to  that.  "WTiat  I  am  saying  is  that 
right  now  schools  can  make  up  their  own  minds  on  who  is  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  after  the  money  gets  into  the  target  school. 
You  are  going  to  define  educationally  deprived.  It  says  right  here, 
the  term  educationally  deprived  who  suffer  from  educational  depri- 
vation as  determhied  in  accordance  with  criteria. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  That  is  allocation  of  the  funds,  not  what 
is  done  with  them  after  they  get  there.  That  is  a  rough  measure  to 
enable  us  to  allocate  funds  where  it  is  more  likely  that  there  are 
high  concentrations  of  poverty  and  educationally  deprived,  but  what 
they  do  with  them  after  they  get  there  is  up  to  the  school  district. 

Mr.  Qunc.  I  didn't  see  anything  in  the  bill  that  you  haver  here  on 
allocation  of  funds  to  the  State  or  to  the  school  districts  on  educa- 
tionally deprived.  That  was  only  on  the  economically  deprived. 

I  stand  cori-ected  if  there  is  some  place  where  you  could  distribute 
it  to  the  State  or  to  the  school  district  based  on  educational  depriva- 
tion. If  that  is  the  case,  we  have  a  new  ball  game  here,  and  I  would 
like  to  talk  with  you. 

I  thought  there  was  an  opportunity  for  a  school  district  after  it 
got  its  funds  to  use  testing,  or  low  income,  and  that  is  where  the  edu- 
Q   lonal  deprived  definition  does  come  in. 
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Dr.  !MAur.AXD.  Those  can  be  adapted  to  tlie  temis  we  have  set 
forth. 

Mr.  Quii3.  "WHiat  about  tlie  children  wlio  are  deaf,  Iiard  of  hearing, 
sjjcech  impairedj  mentally  retarded  or  crippled  if  they  fall  below  a 
certain  achievement  level?  Can  they  be  considered  as  educationally 
deprived  and,  therefore,  recieve  benefits  from  Title  I? 

Secretary  WKiNBEitGicR.  Tliey  are  qualified  under  the  handicapped 
provisions  of  the  iproposal. 

Mr.  Qtjie.  I  recognize  that,  but  I  am  wondering  if  they  can  also 
qualify-  under  Title  I? 

Dr.  MarijAnd.  I  think  the  answer  to  your  question  is  yes. 

Mr.  QuiE.  That  is  a  great  step  forward.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 
Wluit  about  the  traiuabb  retarded  ^ 

Dr.  Marland.  Likewise. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Presently  in  the  law  if  a  school  had  a  program  of  rem-  * 
edial  reading,  they  can't  get  any  Federal  money  for  that  program 
It  can  only  be  for  additions  on  top  of  it  and  new  concepts  of  reach- 
ing disadvantaged  cliildren,  but  anything  they  were  doing  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Act  thQ\  can't  get  any  Federal  money  for  it 

As  I  read  your  bilJ,  you  no  longer  carry  that  language,  and  I  hope 
tliat  you  did  it  intentionally. 

I^r.  ^Iahlaxd.  What  I  think  I  am  hearing  you  say  is,  to  use  a  gen- 
oralized  term,  that  we  nmst  find  comparability.  In  other  words, 
tliere  must  be  an  added  function  perfonned  by  added  Federal 
money,  and  if  they  ah'eady  had  a  reading  program,  that  it  could  not 
l)c  institulod  for  that. 

Under  this  bill,  the  moneys  are  dei)Ioyed  for  whatever  uses  the 
local  school  systems  wisli  to  make  of  them.  The  feature  of  compara- 
bility is  still  there,  but  total  sums  of  money, as  distinct  from  a  spe- 
cilic  program  woukl  govern. 

If  school  B  is  serving  educationally  disadvantaged  children  and 
the  median  cost  is  $800  per  child  throughout  that  community,  tlien 
tlie  funds  that  are  applied  here  hopefully  at  a  rate  of  $300  per  child 
would  be  in  addition  to  the  $800  already  lining  expended. 

If  they  have  a  readin<j  i>rograni  in  that  school,  which  we  hope 
tliey  do,  in  compliance  with  our  proposal  here,  that  money  may  go 
to  support  the  reading  program  so  that  comparability  is  maintamed. 

!Mr.  QuiE.  I  think  that  is  a  ^reat  step  forward  because  tlieie  have 
beeji  many  programs  that  should  have  permitted  Federal  fimds  to  be 
used  and  local  funds  be  used  for  something  else.  I  think  comparabil- 
ity is  absolutely  necessary  so  that  every  eligible  child  i^eceives  the  ad- 
vantage  of  having  tliis  money  spent  in  addition  to  the  regular 
budget 

Dr.  Mahland.  This  is  part  of  our  objections  to  an  accumulation  of 
tIio.se  many  bills,  and  I  think  Sir.  Meeds  was  in  need  of  further  ap- 
piwiation  of  what  this  means  as  he  says  we  are  adding  on  more  cat- 
egorical means. 

We  are  not.  This  stack  of  papers  before  me  has  to  go  to  every 
school  in  the  United  States.  We  would  say  that  the  total  regulation 
and  guidelines  for  this  program  we  are  now  offering  you  could  be  a 
10-  or  20-page  document  instead  of  all  of  this. 

Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Chairman,  wanted  to  know  on  the  number  of  em- 
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ployecs  involved  in  the  progi-ams  wliich  arc  being  folded  in  Iierc,  not 
only  the  number,  but  I  want  tlie  names  of  tlie  people  who  are  in- 
volved in  those -programs.  You  won't  Iiave  any  problem  with  that, 
will  you? 

Dr.  Marlaxd.  The  only  pi-oblcm  we  have  is  tliat  we  are  making 
many  clianges  within  the  organization  and  some  people  are  being  de- 
ployed to  regional  offices  and  some  are  being  reassigned  to  higher 
education  out  of  elementary  and  the  names  would  not  be  very  mean- 
ingful for  a  long  period  of  time,  I  am  afraid. 

Mr.  ]VlKms.  Tliey  will  be  next  year  when  we  are  having  hearings. 
If  tliat  is  an  untoward  or  unwarranted  request — you  tell  me  yo\i 
have  400-some-odd  people  involved  in  the  program  now. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  names  in  the  list  you  give  nie  of  the  peo- 
ple wlio  nre  involved  in  the  program.  That  is  not  a  big  deal. 

Dr.  ]\Eaj^laxd.  It  is  not  a  reliable  list.  We  can  furnisli  it,  but  it 
soes  not  liave  niuch  meaning, 

Mr.  Mi:Kns.  If  you  would  furnish  that  list  of  names  along  with 
tlie  niunbers,  I  would  appi^eciate  it. 

Chairman  Pfj?kins.  Mr.  Mazzoli? 

Mr.  Mazzolt.  Tliank  you,  ^Mr.  Chairman. 

Jlr.  Secretary,  is  it  your  intention  to  get  statements  of  opinion 
from  educators  across  the  country,  now  that  your  plan  is  unveiled, 
as  to  their  reaction?  I  Imow,  for  instance,  in  your  statement  this 
morning  you  saj^  there  apparently  have  been  misunderstandings  and 
misgivings  that  are  groundless.  Is  it  your  intention  now  to  give  pub- 
licity to  your  program? 

Secretary  Wkixbekger.  Yes.  we  would  cei'tainly  hope  to  have  the 
facts  of  it  presented,  and  we  will  try  to  present  them  and  we  hope  it 
will  be  more  understood  than  some  of  the  previous  comments  seem 
to  have  indicated, 

^f  r.  Mazzolt,  Very  good.  Is  tliere  sonie  reason  in  the  distribution 
of  money  to  handicapped  and  vocational  education  and  supportive 
that  you  count  all  children  aged  5  to  17  ? 

Secretary  Weinbekger.  I  think,  because  the  national  proportion  of 
the  pupils  in  these  categories  fall  roughly  within  those  percentage 
poi]itSj  that  it  is  a  method  which  initially  won't  seem  fair. 

Dr.  O'mxA.  Unlike  the  SAFA  distribution,  for  example,  where 
you  can  identify  tt  particular  person  who  lives,  on  Federal  property 
it  is  distributed  differently  among  States;  unlike  the  disadvantageci 
which  is  also  distributed  differently  among  States,  the  programs  we 
.  are  attempting  to  support  here  tend  on  a  whole  to  be  distributed 
evenly  among  the  States,  and  therefore,  the  count  of  total  scliool 
children  would  suffice. 

Mr.  Mazzolt.  You  mean  in  the  State  of  California  statistical]}'' 
there  are  10  percent  of  the  children  who  are  autistic  or  victims  of 
some  disease? 

Dr.  Ottixa.  Yes. 

]Mr.  IMazzoli,  Is  there  any  way  to  try  to  weight  the  distribution  of 
moneji^  to  those  States  who  li^ave  5ai])erb  progr  ams  in  tliese  categories 
rather  than  distributing  them  to  all  States  who  may  not  have  been 
doing  what  they  should  on  their  own? 

Mr.  MARrjv?vi).  At  this  time  there  is  no  effort  to  reward  or  estab- 
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lish  iniplicit  incentives  in  this  bill,  altlioiigh  it  is  sometliing  you  nicay 
want  to  discuss  fnrther.  It  is  an  evenlicandod  distribution  as  nearly 
without  the  effect  of  differences  as  you  suggest  as  it  can  be. 

However,  part  of  the  effect  of  'a  30  percent  transfer  option  for  a 
given  State  would  affect  those  differences,  Vermont  may  have  differ- 
ent views  from  Arizona  as  to  how  it  wants  to  treat  handicapped 
children  and  it  has  the  freedom  within  that  30  percent  transfer  as 
well  as  the  100  percent  snpi)ortive  services  to  do  what  it  chooses  to 
do  with  those  resources  to  maximize  certain  things  Vermont  believes 
they  need  as  distinct  from  Arizona, 

Mr.  Mazzolt,  That  reaches  part  of  my  point.  The  otlier  part  is 
that  some  states  may  have  been  lagging  far  behiud  and  not  exercis- 
ing their  o\vn  re^spousibilities  with  respect  to  these  children  with 
handicaps  and  other  such  problems. 

Kentucky  has  a  good  program  in  distributive  education,  and  I 
would  thini?:  perhaps  some  thought  might  be  given  along  the  linos  to 
some  weigJited  average,  if  it  could  be  done  reasonably,  to  reward 
those  States  which  liave  ideally  gone  forwarcfin  satisfying  their  re- 
sponsibilities, i-ecognizing  and  satisfying  them  and  rather  simply  to 
distribute  money  to  all  States^  some  of  whom  may  not  use  it  except 
as  they  would  30  percent  swing  it  aroimd. 

Dr.  Marlaxd,  One  of  tlie  reasons  that  I  think  underlies  our  redis- 
tribution of  personnel  and  that  is  an  increasing  role  of  technical  as- 
sistance in  the  Office  of  Education  and  in  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  to  provide  resources  to  those  States  that  have  been  negli- 
gent and  diffident  or  whatever,  not  by  the  dollar  persuasion  but  by 
professional  persuasion* 

Dr.  Ottixa.  I  think  you  will  find  if  you  look  at  State-by-State 
distribution  r  ""^ 

Chairman  Perkins,  Mr.  Huber? 

Mr.  HtJRKR.  You  talked  earlier  about  the  double  comit.  We  had 
Dr.  Porter,  the  superintendent  of  education  from  Michigan,  here 
and  he  talked  about  the  disadvantaged  child.  The  two  key  problems 
that  he  saAv  was  the  lack  of  attendance  and  mobility  an<i  he  talked 
in  terms  of  this  mobility  factor  as  high  in  some  cases  as  125  percent 
in  a  given  year. 

Your  double  count  makes  it  easier  to  have  mobilit}^,  it  seems  to 
me,  aiid  you  talked  about  removing  impediments  and  here  is  Dr. 
Porter  saying  keep  them  in  that  same  class,  and  we  can  move  them 
up  two  years  in  one  year's  time  if  we  don't  have  them  move  from 
school  to  school. 

It  seems  to  me  you  are  complicating  the  problem  that  Dr.  Porter 
is  putting  the  key  issue  on  as  to  why  we  have  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. 

Secretary  Wkikberger.  The  information  is  that  there  are  methods 
and  devices  in  schools  in  high  poverty  concentration  areas  to  try  to 
persuade  children  not  to  leave  because  of  additional  fundng. 

What -we  are  trying  to  do  with  that  provision  is  to  remove  that 
kind  of  discouragement  that  may  be  given  to  children  or  his  family. 
If  we  are  wrong  about  that,  I  am  sure  we  would  want  to  be  cor- 
rected, but  that  IS  the  area  we  were  addressing  with  that  provision. 

Dr.  jMarland.  The  effect  of  that  would  be  that  the  children  you 
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describe,  and  I  am  painfully  aware  of  the  high  moblity  among  dis- 
advantaged children,  is  more  likely  to  be  among  disadvantaged 
schools  rather  than  the  upward  mobility  that  this  bill  seeks  to  en- 
courage. 

Chairman  Pehkiks.  You  have  been  quoted  as  saying  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  not  request  the  fimds  for  The  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Act,  The  Vocational  Education  Act,  the  Adult  Education 
Actj  and  other  Acts  repealed  by  special  revenue  sharing  if  the  spe- 
cial revenue  sharing  proposal  is  not  enacted  by  June  30. 

You  came  np  here  today,  March  19,  How  do  yon  expect  the  Con- 
gress to  pass  your  bill  when  you  submit  it  to  us  only  ten  weeks  be- 
fore the  first  of  July? 

Secretary  WKixiiKUCrKT^.  Congressman,  the  bill  in  its  general  form 
wa?  submitted  to  the  Congress  2  years  ago,  and  there  liave  been 
hearings  in  both  Houses  in  the  past  two  sessions. 

We  believe  there  exists,  if  tliere  is  a  desire  to  do  it,  ample  time  to 
have  liearings  and  to  pass  a  measure  of  this  kind,  aiul  wo  luive  iiidi- 
cated  a  willingness  to  be  flexible  and  discuss  different  kinds  of  for- 
mulas and  things  of  that  sort. 

I  tliinlc  it  is  moi*e  a  function  of  willingness  than  of  time.  I  think- 
there  is  time  to  do  it,  and  we  would  hope  that  it  would  be  done. 

Chairman  Peukins.  Would  you  see  that  a  supplemental,  budgetary 
request  is  sent  up  if  the  Congress  does  not  act  in  time? 

Secretary  Weikbergkr,  I  am  sorry,  sir  ? 

Chairman  Perkins.  Would  you  .  suggest  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Bucliret  that  they  send  up  a  supplemental  budget  request  if  the  Con- 
gress df)esn't  act  in  time? 

Secretary  Wbixberger.  I  don't  have  any  authority  to  proceed  on 
the  assumption  that  this  plan  is  going  to  fail,  and  our  entire  thrust 
and  effort  and  time  is  being  devoted  to  trying  to  secure  passage  of 
this  bill,  "WHiat  happens  if  this  bill  does  not  pass  is  a  hypothetical 
question, 

Chtiinnan  Perkins.  I  was  trying  to  find  out  what  you  would  do 
in  the  way  of  recommending  a  supplemental  budget. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  What  I  would  do  is  urge  the  passage  of 
this  bill. 

.  Chairman  Perkins,  Why  does  your  proposal  delete  the  parental 
involvement  requirement  from  the  disadvantaged  that  was  included 
3  years  ago? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  This  is  a  proposal  of  revenue  sharing,  and 
wo  believe  any  school  district  who  wants  to  have  a  parental  advisory 
connnittee  is^  free  to  do  so.  We  do  not  think  we  should  mandate  a  se- 
ries of  requirements  which  require  us  to  audit  them  to  see  if  you 
have  a  parental  committee  and  whether  they  have  meetings  and  all 
of  the  rest. 

Wc  think  that  is  a  matter  for  local  determination. 

Chairmfin  Perkins.  Under  your  bill,  dc  you  consider  the  alloca- 
tions made  to  the  local  educational  agencies  for  the  disadvantaged 
and  for  the  impact  aid  money  to.be  entitlements  as  they  are  under 
public  law  now? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  T^Hiat  we  are  proposing,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
a  bill  under  which  funds  would  be  allocated  by  formula  for  these 
^  •  purposes  and  the  entitlement  question  would  certainly  be  
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Cluiinnan  Peukixs.  Do  j*ou  consider  them  to  be  entitlement-under 
your  j)roposal  ? 

Secretary  Wetxueugkb.  Wo  consider  them  to  be  amounts  we  tvve 
requesting  Congress  to  appropriate  for  tliese  broad  purposes. 

Chairman  Plrkins.  But  you  arc  not  using  the  word  "entitle- 
ments"? 

Secretary  WEiNiiEiiGER,  You  and  I  may  have  a  semantical  problem 
about  that,  I  don't  get  the  esoteric  significance  of  wliat  you  mean  by 
entitlement. 

Chairman  PicTtinNs.  I  mean  something  you.  are  entitled  to  as  a 
matter  of  right, 

Secrctaiy  Wkinheugki?.  I  don't  see  how  you  can  make  tliat  kind  of 
promise  because  Congress  has  the  determination  of  whether  it  is 
going  to  pass  a  bill  or  not,  I  can't  say  anyone  is  entitled  to  anytliing 
until  Congress  has  acted  upon  it. 

Chairnian  Pjckkins,  The  local  educational  agencies  are  entitled  to 
those  funds  now  under  present  law,  and  I  was  trjdng  to  see  if  under 
your  proposal  you  considered  them  entitlements. 

Secretary  Weinberger,  They  are  entitled  funds  if  Congress  passes 
a  bill.  Wc  are  suggesting  to  Congress  what  we  think  is  a  bettor  way 
to  go. 

Chairman  Perktxs,  I  have  observed  throughout  your  testimony 
that  you  have  taken  good  care  of  your  so-called  discretionaiy  grant 
funds  and  are  not  proposing  that  we  fold  them,  into  the  so-called 
special  revenue  sharing  package.  Assuming  that  special  revenue 
sharing  is  enacted,  what  role  do  you  plan  for  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion ?  Do  you  have  any  plans  to  eliminate  the  Office  of  Education  ? 

Secretaiy  Weinherger,  They  have  71  progi-ams  still  to  deal  with, 
Mr.  Chairman.  Wliat  we  arc  talking  about  is  folding  32  into  these  5 
earmarks,  and  they  would  have  duties  in  connection  with  thiSj  but  not 
nearly  as  extensive  or  time  consuming  or  sterile  as  they  are  presently 
required  to  perform. 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  don't  intend  to  hold  you  here.  We  may  want 
to  call  you  back  in  a  couple  of  weeks  at  3''our  convenience.  If  there  are 
no  further  questions,  we  thank  3^011  vQvy  much  for  your  appearazice 
here  today. 

We  certainly  appreciate  your  being  so  frank  with  us  and  giving  us 
the  views  of  the  administi^ation,  Mr.  Secretary.  We  thank  all  of  you. 
Secretary  Weinberger,  We  thank  yoUj  sir. 

(Whereupon,  at  13:45  p.m.,  the  hearing  adjourned  to  reconVcne.at 
10 :30  a.m.,  Monday,  March  26, 1973) . 
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ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1973 


FRIDAY,  MARCH  23,  1973 

U.S.  House  of  Eeprkse^jtativks, 
Gkxeral  SuBcoMMrrxEB  ON  Educatiox, 

OF  THE  CoMMIlTKE  OX  EDUCATION  AKD  LaBOR, 

Morehead^  Ky, 


Tlie  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9  o'clock  a.m.;  in  the 
Conference  Room,  Adron  Doran  University  Center,  Moreliead  State 
University,  Representative  Carl  D.  Perkins  of  Kentnclcy  [Cliairman 
of  tlie  Snbcommittee]  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Perkins.  Mazzoli  (Kentucky),  Ford 
(Michigan),  and  Qiiie  (Minnesota). 

^ Also  present:  John  F.  Jennings,  majority  counsel;  and  Yvonne 
Franklin,  minority  legislative  associate. 

Chairman  Pjimvixs.  The  subcommittee  will  be  in  order.  A  quorum 
is  present. 

First  let  me  state  that  I  am  delighted  to  welcome  my  colleagues  to 
my  home  congressional  district. 

Sented  on  my  left  is  Congressnian  Mazzoli  from  Kentucky  and 
Congressman  William  Ford  of  ^lichigan. 

And,  on  my  right  is  the  ranking  minority  member,  Congressmnn 
Quic  of  Minnesota. 

I  am  delighted  to  liave  these  distinguished  Congressmen  here  with 
mc  this  morning.  Dr.  Doran,  and  especially  to  be  at  your  institution. 
Aforehead,  Kentucky,  lias  made  tremendous  progress  in  recent  years, 
and  I  just  hope  tlnit  the  Members  who  accompany  me  here  today 
nuiy  have  some  time,  even  though  we  are  going  to  be  real  busy,  to 
visit  this  campus,  see  the  tranendons  progress,  and  investigate  how 
tlic  student  assistance  prognims  are  working  out  here  in  Morehead. 
l^ut  for  these  student  assistance  prog-rams,  this  very  institution 
wonld  not  have  grown  to  the  extent  that  it  has  grown.  And,  but  for 
the  college  facilities  assistance  that  we  many  years  ago  recognized 
we  must  give  to  institutions  of  higher  learning,  this  institution 
would  not  have  made  tlie  great  progress  that  it  has  made. 

Tlien,  on  top  of  it  all,"  yon  have  a  great  president  in  Dr.  Doran, 
who  has  provided  the  essential  leadership  that  has  made  tliis  great 
institution  what  it  is  today.  I  am  delighted  to  welcome  Dr.  Doran 
this  morning. 

We  are  here  in  the  heart  of  Appalachia,  a  little  bit  to  the  south, 
hoping  that  we  can  get  some  ideas  in  connection  with  the  extension 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  We  have  some 
l>roblems  in  Washington,  and  there  is  so  much  misundei^standuig 
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about  so-called  special  reveniie-sliaring.  T  personally  feel  that  it  is 
niisiiamed;  that  it  kind  of  indicates  there  are  special  fimds  coming 
mto  the  areas,  but  there  is  no  s]3ecial  money  coming  mto  the  areas 
anywhere  in  the  conntry.  It  is  Just  funds  in  lieu  of  special  programs. 
In  many  instances,  ^ve  are  going  to  be  shortchanged.  Education  s|)C- 
cial  i-evenne-sharing  is  trying  to  fold  some  32  "programs  into  five 
main  categories,  putting  everything  at  the  State  level.  None  of  us 
has  any  objection  to  revenue-sliaring  as  such.  General  revenue-sharing 
along  with  our  present  programs  is  just  fine,  but  tliat's  not  the  case. 
We  have  here  five  categories  under  special  rcvenue-sliaiMug.  Tlie  i\v^t 
category  is  the  disadvantaged  undo;*  title  I;  tlie  st^coiul  category  is  im- 
pact aid  with  only  the  ''a"  children  involved.  Under  tlie  adnVinistni- 
tion's  plan,  those  funds  are  to  remain  intact.  And,  the  way  that  the 
1073  funding  resolution  is  being  construed,  the  funds  that  are  pro- 
vided for  are  much  less  than  the  funds  that  we  received  in  the  fiscal 
1972'  appropriation. 

Then  we  have  the  third  category,  vocational  education,  wheixi  you 
can  shift  30  percent  of  the  funds  at  the  State  level;  and  the  title  IV, 
handicapped,  where  you  can  also  shift  80  percent  of  the  funds.  And, 
for  supporthig  services,  the  fifth  category  under  the  administration's 
proposal,  all  the  funds  can  be  transferred  anywh  ere  the  commission- 
ers of  education  want  to  shift  them.  I,  don't  think  our  commissioner 
of  education  in  Kentucky  would  want  to  make  these  decisions,  and  I 
don't  think  the  commissioner  of  education  in  North  Carolina  would 
want  to  make  these  decisions. 

The  fifth  category  of  supporting  services  involves  title  IT  of 
ESEA,  the  library  title;  title  III  of  NDEA,  the  equipment  title; 
and  Title  III  of  ESEA;  the  innovative  programs  luider  ESEA, 
which  we  consolidated  a  few  years  ago  with  the  guidance  and  counsel- 
uig  program,  title  V  of  NDEA.  Congressman  Quie  was  present  in 
1970  when  we  were  extending  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  and  we  merged  guidance  and  counseling,  title  V-A  of 
NDEA^  with  title  III  ESEA,  the  innovative  title.  The  guidance  and 
coanselmg  people  who  testified  before  the  committee  recently  stated 
that  since  that  consolidation,  the  State  commissioners  of  education 
throughout  the  country  who  have  the  flexibility  to  shift  the  fund,  had 
cut  back  the  programs  by  50  pen.'ent  within  that  2  to  3  yeai-s.  That 
testimony  is  in  the  P^.cord. 

In  addition  to  thai-  

Mr.  Quie.  It  shows  they  weren't  needed  so  much. 

Chairman  Perkins.  We  were  just  building  them. 

Also  in  this  fifth  category  of  Special  Revenue  Sharing  is  the 
school  lunch  program,  which  involves  the  basic  support,  of  all  the 
school  youngsters  who  receive  lunches  throughout  tlie  country.  And, 
in  addition  to  that,  we  have  Title  V  of  ESEA.  The  State  depart- 
ments of  education  would  have  the  right  to  make  the  decisions  on 
Title  II  ESEA,  Title  III  NDEA,  Title  III  ESEA,  the  guidance  and 
counseling,  school  lunch,  and  title  V. 

Now,  I  personally  don't  think  that  this  issue  is  understood 
throughout  the  country.  That's  one  reason  for  these  field  hearings,  to 
try  to  make  the  programs  better  understood.  I  know  by  the  letters  I 
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receive  from  some  of  my  school  superiiiteudents  that  it  is  completely 
misunderstood. 

Following  I)r,  Doran's  testimony,  we  will  hear  from  some  State 
dopiiitments  of  Education  and  school  superintendents  in  the  Appa- 
lachian area.  Now  I  want  to  ask  Congressman  Quie  if  he  has  auy- 
thin{5  that  he  wa7its  to  say  at  this  time. 

Ml.  Quie.  No,  I  don't.  I  just  would  like  to  say,  however,  I  appre- 
ciate oeing  here.  I  have  Imowii  Dr.  Doran  for  some  time  and  am 
pleased  to  be  in  his  institution.  I  have  known  Ca/^1  Perkins  quite  a 
bit  longer  and  wanted  to  be  in  his  district. 

Chairman  Peukixs.  Mr.  Mazzoli, 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Tliank  you  Mr.  Chairman, 

Of  course  the  two  of  us  are  colleagues  on  the  committee  as  well  as 
colleagues  in  representing  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky.  Today 
I'm  hi  your  district. 

Tomorrow  in  Louisville,  we  will  have  continued  hearings  on  this 
topic.  Dr.  Doran  and  the  Chairman  will  be  my  guest.  We  have  taken 
these  hearings  into  Kentucky,  and  to  different  spots  in  the  country, 
in  an  effort  not  only  to  realize  the  effect  of  these  proposed  changes 
on  educators,  all  across  the  countiy,  but  as  well  for  us  to  have  a 
chance  to  inform  them,  to  some  extent,  of  some  of  the  subtle  changes 
which  at  least  have  been  proposed. 

So  I  would  like  to  reiterate  what  tlie  Chairman  said  earlier  and 
what  my  friend,  Al  Quie,  said,  and  that  is  to  accept  your  hospitality 
and  to  appreciate  it  and  to  indicate  to  you  that  it  is  really  a  fine  ex- 
perience for  all  of  us  to  visit  your  campus. 

T^he  only  thing  I  can  say  is  I  hope  the  next  time  I  see  you  you 
won't  be  wearing  that  white  sock  and  that  you'll  be  IQQjoercent  ac- 
tive. •  .  ' 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Pekkins.  Mr.  Ford, 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I,  too,  join  Al  Quie.  It  was  my  privilege  as  a  new  Congressman  a 
little  over  8  years  ago  to  come  on, this  Committee  before  Carl  Per- 
kins became  Chairman  of  the  committee,  and  he  was  siuglehandedlv 
the  most  influential  man  in  the  country  in  the  enactment  of  the 
ESEA.  I  tagged  along  on  his  coattails  as  a  young  Congressman,  and 
have  been  claiming  credit  just  for  being  there  ever  since. 

It  is  nice  to  see  you,  Dr.  Doran,  because  I  can  remember  you  as 
one  of  the  first  peojjle  to  whom  I  had  the  privilege  to  talk  about  tliis 
legislation  that  far  back.  I  particularly  would  like  to  thank  you,  as  I 
have  in  Washington,  for  the  many  fine  graduates  of  your  institution 
wlio  are  teaching  in  my  Congressional  district  in  the  suburbs  of  De- 
troit. I  doivt  know  whether  we  are  getting  the  better  part  of  that  or 
not,  but  I  suspect  we  are.  We  have  many  fine  people  from  this  part 
of  the  countiy  living  in  my  area,  and  I  have  had  the  opportiuiity 
over  the  years  to  identify  and  talk  to  a  number  of  people  who  have 
attended  your  institution.  They  are  mutual  friends.  So  I'm  really 
pleased  to  be  in  Carl  Perkins'  district  and  with  his  folks. 

Chairman  Perkixs.  All  right,  doctor,  you  are  our  first  witness. 
We  are  all  delighted  to  hear  from  you  this  morning.  You  may  pro- 
ceed ill  any  manner  yon  prefer. 
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STATEMENT  OF  DR,  ADHON  DOEAN,  PRESIDENT,  MOREHEAD 

STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Dr.  DouAN.  Thank  you,  Congressman. 

Of  co\n'se  this  is  sort  of  homecomijig  us  in  tlio  Seventh  District 
for  Carl  Perkins  to  come  to  his  home  district  for  tliese  hearing.  But 
it  is  more  than  that,  because  we  are  lionored  beyond  expression  al- 
most that  you  other  three  gentlemen  have  johied  him  for  tlie  hearing 
today.  Ron  Ma7>zoli  is  no  stranger  to  our  campus,  and  certainly  to 
Kentucky.  He  sei^ved  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  lid- 
ueatiou  when  he  was  in  the  State  Senate,  and  now  is  a  groat  souire 
of  satisfaction  to  us  tluvt  you  all  have  admitted  him  to  the  select  cir- 
cles in  Washington  to  serve  on  this  committee  where  lie  can  further 
Jiis  interest  in  education. 

TJiis  is  really  a  sort  of  a  rei^eat  performance.  Congressmen;  as 
you  know,  to  come  to  our  cnmpus  fot^  a  heariuir  of  your  subconuiut- 
tee.  On  February  23,  1962,  you  brought  your  subcommittee  here  with 
Carl  Kearnsv  of  Pennsylvania  and  Robert  Griffin  from  Michigan, 
who  is  now  the  XLS.  Senator  from  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  I  said 
to  Congressman  Ford  awliile  ago,  this  could  well  be  a  good  omen  for 
him,  that  we  launched  Bob's  campaign  for  the  TLS.  Senate  from 
here  a  decade  ago,  and  tlie  next  decade  may  hold  greater  things  for 
liim  in  Michigan. 

Koman  Pueinski  from  Illinois  came  along  and  Dominick  Daniels 
from  New  Jersey. 

It  is  a  great  pleastu^e  that  we  welcome  you,  and  the  opportunity  to 
review  acquaintances  with  Congressman  Mazzoli  and  Congressman 
Foi*d  and  Congressman  Q.uie. 

We  were  having  a  hearing  at  tliat  time,  gentlemen,  on  the  House 
Resolution  10143  and  10199  whicli  was  styled  "bills  to  encourage 
State  programs  of  adult  basic  education."  This  was  the  original  ap- 
proach at  establishing  a  program  of  basic  adult  education  in  Amer- 
ica. Finally,  as  you  Icnow,  the  program  was  enacted  into  law. 

It  was  significant,  then,  I  think,  that  Morehcad- was  selected  as  the 
site  of  one  of  those  hearings,  because  the  original  coJiccpt  of  basic 
adult  education  originated  in  this  country  with  Cora  Stewart  .  Wil- 
son, who  was  then  superintendent  of  public  education  in  the  county. 
She  organized  wliat  was  known  as  the  moonlight  schools,  Congress- 
man Ford,  in  America,  and  through  her  efforts  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky formed  what  they  called  an  illiteracy  commission.  Then  when 
President  Hoover  organized  a  Federal  effort  in  this  behalf,  Hha  be- 
came chaiTinan  of  the  National  Illiteracy  Commission.  I  think  it  is 
encouraging  to  you  to  know  that  as  the  result  of  ths  heritage  and  as 
a  result  of  this  legislation,  we  have  pursued  this  program  to  its  ful- 
fillment. 

-On  our  campus  now  is  to  be  found  what  we  call  the  Appalachia 
Basic  Adult  Education  Demonstration  Center,  where  a  program  is 
funded  and  our  people  are  working  witJi  State  dircctoi's  ui  13  states 
of  the  Appalchiau  Region  in  building  modules  for  this  basic  adult 
education  program. 

So  I  liope  thai,  as  the  result  of  what  yo\i  will  do  here  and  Iieuce 
from  here  will  have  as  decided  an  effect  in  the  iield  of  education  as 
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wluit  you  did  10  ycai*s  ago  here  and  \vhi\t  we  have  been  able  (o  do 
under  that  legislation. 

I  think  you'd  be  interested  in  knowing  that  our  pi-ograni  has  boen 
so  outstanding  that  UNESCO  gave  us  an  award  last  year  for  profi- 
ciency'in.  this  program, 

I  recall,  Congi-essman  Quie,  as  you  said  awhile  ago,  my  first  ap- 
pearance before  your  committee  was  back  in  April  1964 'when  you 
were  conducting  iiearins  on  H.R.  10440,  whicli  later  became  the  Eco- 
noriiij  0])portunity  Act  ox  1964.  At  that  time  I  was  chairmnn  of  the 
XEA  Legislative  Counnission,  and  gave  testimony.  The  record  shows 
that  we  spent  two  and  a  half  horn's  talking  about  trying  to  get  edu- 
cation as  a  component  of  the  eflort  to  aliect  the  pockets  of  poverty 
in  Anjcrica, 

We  proposed  then  that,  if  you  coulcin-t  do  it  through  the  vehicle 
of  the  Economic  Op])ortunity  Act,  that  you  move  to  amend  Public 
Law  874,  wherein  you  >vere  appropriating  muiiey  to  impacted  areas 
because  of  Government  ijistallatious,  you  could  follow  tliat  same 
pi'iuciple  and  iii)propriate  money  to  school  districts  which  were  im- 
pacted by  low-i]icome  families. 

Well,  this  was  a  departure,  a  great  departure,  from  the  way  tliat 
we  had  thought  of  financing  education,  but,  if  you  recall  later,  in 
19G4,  President  Johnson  named  a  task  force  to  study  w^ys  and 
means  of  the  Federal  Government's  participation  in  edVica'-^ioii,  and 
out  of  this  very  concept  came  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  tliat  you  all  were  kind  enough  to  let  us  call  the 
Perkins  bill. 

N"ow,  we  have  ^ome  a  great  distance  from  those  days  of  theorizing 
about  financing  education  at  ail  levels  and  getting  into  some  practi- 
cal asi^ects  of  getting  the  money  where  the  needs  of  the  needy  were 
greatest.  You  let  me  talk  about  "this  H.R.2362  as  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  then  in  January  of  1965.  I  believed  in  the 
prhiciple  then,  I  believe  in  it  how.  The  e^■idences  are  far  greater 
that  our  approach  then  was  sound,  your  legislation  then  was  sound, 
because  of  the  results  tliat  have  been  produced  by  it. 

I  am  not  in  position,  gejitlemeh,  to  talk  about  the  technicalities  of 
formulas  for  distributing  tlie  funds.  If  you  would  move  lo  legisla- 
tion that  would  provide  support  across  the  board  in  general  educa- 
tion and  get  away_  from  categorical  aid,  then  you  wouldn't  have 
these  problems  arising.  The  record  shows  that  there  were  some  on 
tlie  committee  then — there  may  be  people  on  the  committee  now — op- 
posed to  general  Federal  aid.  But  I  hope  someday  we  get  around  to 
taking  tha  shackles  off  and  say  we're  going  to  appropriate  money  by 
the  Congress  to  provide  educational  opportunities  for  all  of  the 
youth  of  America,  wherever  they  are,  and  in  whatever  kind  of  situa- 
tion they  are  in. 

I  sec  little  need  to  change  the  approach  that  we  are  making,  but 
•rather  I  see  great  need  for  streiigtlieiiing  tlic  approach.  Before  I 
quit  with  my  welcome  to  you,  I  wajited  to  tell  you  also  how  deeply 
concerned  we  in  higher,  education  are,  paiticularly  about  the  fea- 
tures of  the  legislation  and  the  budget  you  are  coiisi^Iering  that 
have  to  do  with  financial  aid  to  college  students.  I  have  made  case 
studies  of  our  people  who  now  are  on  financial  aid,  and  unless  the 
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legislation  approved  by  Congress  in  1972  is  followed,  and  you 
finance  the  four  programs  that  are  now  being  financed  for  student 
aid,  and  add  to  that  the  Basic  Opportunity  Grants,  then  we  are 
going  to  suffer  greatly  come  nest  September  in  providing  aid  to  the 
studejits  who  are  now  here  and  the  students  who  are  going  to  come 
next  fall.  What  I  say  about  !Morehead  State  University  can  be  said 
about  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  institutions  of  higher  education  in  this 
Nation. 

I  liope  we  have  provided  comfortable  quarters  for  you.  If  they  are 
not,  Cjngressman  Mazzoli  Imows  we  ha\e  a  Eed  Koom  back  here 
where  he  spoke  the  last  time,  and  ate  wheii  he  was  here.  We  want  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  you  to  eat  lunch.  We  have  se(  ^he  facili- 
ties up  in  one  of  the  dining  rooms,  and  if  you  have  to  eat  in  shifts, 
it  will  be  well.  We  can  adjust  our  accommodations  to  your  pleasure, 
and  you  have  access  to  the  facilities  as  long  as  you  will  stay.  If  you 
desire  to  stay  overnight,  we  will  be  delighted  to  have  you  here  but, 
above  all,  we  are  honored  that  you  are  here  and  delighted  to  see  all 
four  of  you  again. 

Chairman  Perkins^  Mr.  Quie. 

]Mr.  QtHE.  Tliank  you,  Dr.  Doran. 

What  I  am  ideally  hnpi'essed  by  is  that  you  remember  the  numbei'S 
of  those  bills.  I  have  a  hard  enough  time  remembering  the  numbers  of 
the  bills  we  have  right  now. 

Dr.  Doran.  Congressman,  I  have  a  good  graduate  assistant  who 
wont  back  and  found  them  for  me,  so  when  somebody  tells  you  the 
graduate  assistants  don't  do  anything,  well,  you  say  I  found  one. 

Mr.  Quie.  I  heard  they  did  most  of  it. 

Dr.  Doran.  They  did  this  much  of  it,  anyhow. 

IMr.  QuxE,  You  nave,  I  think,  set  the  stage  well.  It's  good  knowing 
the  history  that  brought  us  to  this  point  as  we  move  into  th^  toure. 
I  thank  j^ou  for  your  testimony. 

Clif^irmah  Perkins.  Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  I  have^  nothing  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  except  to 
thank  the  doctor  for  his  gracious  welcome  today  and  also  for  the 
nice  accommodations  for  our  meeting  and  for  the  offer  of  a  nice,  re- 
laxing lunch.  I  may  not  personally  be  able  to  stay.  I  have  to  go  back 
to  Louisville  early  this  afternoon,  but  I  do  appreciate  the  oner  and 
thank  you  for  it. 

Dr,  Doran.  It  will  be  better  than  McDonald's  If  you  eat  before 
you  go. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  That's  tme.  The  last  couple  of  days  I  have  violated 
my  own  habits  on  eating,  so  maybe  a  fastmg  along  the  line  would  be 
good.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Ford. 

Jlr.  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  really  would  like^  to  ask  just  for  your  impression  as  someone 
who  lias  lived  with  this  legislation  and  lived  with  the  many  propos- 
als that  preceded  it,  the  many  unsuccessful  attempts  that  were  made 
by  i^eople  of  good  will  and  by  the  organization  that  you  were  repre- 
senting back  hi  1962,  and  other  similar  organizations  in  education 
wlio  continue  to  be  great  supporters  of  the  concept  of  Federal  aid. 
From  the  very  beginnuig  th^^re  have  been  those  who  decried  the  cate- 
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gorical  approach  that  was  .  taken  by  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  It  seems  that  there  are  those 
who  will  not  be  convinced,  no  matter  what. 

We  are  somewhat  bemused  by  the  fact  that,  as  the  President's  own 
program  this  year  has  been  filtered  out  to  us  piece  by  piece  and  re- 
worked, it  becomes  more  categorical  as  it  goes  along,  while  the  rhe- 
toric would  indicate  that  the  basic  weakness  of  our  approach  has 
been  the  categorical  approach. 

^  You,  perhaps  better  than  many  other  people  in  terms  of  the  posi- 
tion that  you  have  held  in  education,  would  have  been  able  to  ob- 
serve  during  the  life  of  the  Elementar^^  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  the  ways  in  which  the  categorical  approach  has  put  money  into 
the  hands  of  people  at  your  level  of  education  and  down  into  the  lit- 
tle schoolhouse  to  do  things  that  hadn^t  been  done,  that  had  been 
talked  about  here  perhaps  on  your  campus  but  had  not  been  done 
in  these  schools. 

Could  you  make  any  comment  on  your  impressions  over  these 
years  as  to  the  success  of  this  approach  in  sending  money  for  more 
or  less  specific  purposes  to  school  people  so  that  the  programs  as 
f  unded  do  not  have  to  compete  at  the  board  table  with  new  construc- 
tion, teachers'  salaries,  maintenance  salaries,  new  school  buses,  and 
all  of  the  other  things  that  normally  put  so  much  pressure  on  the 
budget  of  schools  ? 

What  have  we  gained,  if  anything,  or  have  we  gained,  as  some  of 
us  believe  we  have,  from  sending  this  money  in  a  way  that  freed  ed- 
ucators to  use  it  only  for  the  broad  general  purposes  for  which  it  is 
intended? 

Dr.  DoRAN,  Congressman,  I  would  not  in  any  sense  of  the  word 
imply  that  we  have  not  profited  greatly,  because  we  have,  but  if  a 
family  is  developing  a  budget  by  which  to  live  out  of  a  given  in- 
come, it  is  most  difficult  if  members  are  required  to  buy  an  automo- 
bile instead  of  something  else,  when  they  need  clothing  as  badly  or 
worse  than  they  need  an  automobile,  or  they  are  required  to  buy 
clothing  in  certain  amounts  before  they  can  buy  transportation  in 
some  other  form.  That's  an  elementary  sort  of  illustration,  but  it 
represents  a  principle  that  I  think  distin^ishes  categorical  aid  from 
general  aid,  I  think  the  schools  of  America  need  the  partnership  of 
the  Federal  Government,  along  with  the  local  and  State  effort,  and  I 
think  that  the  Federal  Government  ou^ht  to  come  in  as  a  member  of 
that  partnership  in  the  same  fashion  in  which  the  local  and  State 
governments  come  in. 

Now,  no  State  governments  that  I  know  appropriate  money  by 
their  legislatures  for  particular  categories,  but  it  is  money  appropri- 
ated and  allocated  to  what  we  ordinarily  call  the  general  school 
fund,  and  then  it  is  distributed  io  the  county  on  a  basis  that  it  can 
be  used  for  educating  all  of  the  people. 

If  there  has  been  any  waste  of  this  money,  it  has  been  because — 
and  I  question  there  has  been  any  waste  in  it,  if  there  has  been,  or 
poor  management  of  it — it  has  come  as  the  result  of  guideline  restric- 
tions that  have  been  placed  on  the  schools  to  quality  for  this  money. 
There  has  been  great  progress  made  under  the  present  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  and  nothing  should  be  done  to  it 
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that  would  provide  less  money  to  the  school  districts  of  America  than 
is  now  being  provided. 

Mr,  Ford.  I  think  Mr.  Quie  and  I  have  been  in  agreement  for  a 
long  time  around  one-third— Some  place  between  a  quarter  and  a 
third.  We  have  been  back  and  forth  as  to  the  Federal  share  ulti- 
mately of  the  total  cost  of  elementary  and  secondary  education. 
However,  the  realities  of  a  constant  budget  fight  over  the  level  of 
expenditure  for  elementary  and  secondai^  education  causes  us  to  as- 
sume that,  at  best,  we  will  be  able  to  get  something  close  to  what  we 
spent  last. year.  If  we  were  to  spend  something  in  the  neighborhood 
of  what  we  spent  last  year,  would  you  think  this  would  be  the  time 
to  move  toward  some  general  spending  of  the  money,  or  do  you 
think  that  we  ought  to  wait  imtil  we  are  talking  about  expenditures 
at  a  higher  level  before  we  depart  from  categorical  approach  to  gen- 
eral approach? 

Dr.  DoRA.v.  If  departing  from  categorical  aid  means  we  have  re- 
duced the  amount  of  money  that  the  Federal  Government  is  placing 
in  education,  then  we  ought  not  to  toy  with  the  process.  But  if  you 
take  the  base  that  we  have  established  dollarwise  in  education,  I 
think  you  can  accomplish  far  more  by  general  education  support 
than  we  are  now  accomplishing  by  the  segmentation  of  the  programs 
and  causing  this  competition  you  are  talking  about,  and  requiring 
boards  of  education  and  institutions  of  higher  education  to  skew 
their  programs  in  a  direction  that  will  qualify  for  these  funds. 

Let  us  have  tlie  funds  and  then  let  us  develop  the  programs  that 
we  need  to  develop  with  this  money  and  not  require  us  to  develop 
the  programs  that  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  says  we  ought  to  de- 
velop to  qualify  for  the  funds. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  QtriE.  Mr.  Chairman;  could  I  just  ask  one  question? 
Chairman  Pericixs.  Yes,  go  aliead. 

Mr.  QuiE.  If  we  did  what  you  suggest,  do  you  think  the  formula 
ought  to  bring  about  an  equalization  of  educational  expenditures  in- 
terstate, so  that  the  poorer  States  receive  more  money  than  the 
wealthier  States? 

I  think  now  the  average  expenditures  run  from  something  around 
$1,400  per  pupil  down  to  around  $550.  Do  you  think  there  ought  to 
be  an  equalizer? 

Dr.  DoRAX;  Well,  there  ought  to  be  some  equalization  formula,  ei- 
ther on  tlie  basis  of  abilitj'  of  a  State  to  meet  its  educational  costs  or 
the  level  at  which  it  has  assumed  that  responsibility.  Now,  some 
States,  as  in  Kentucky,  counties  are  just  not  able  to  carry  the  same 
proportion  of  the  share  of  their  responsibility  as  other  counties.  So  I 
would  say  yes,  that  all  of  us  believe  in  some  proposal  that  would 
equalize  educational  opportunities  as  between  the  poor  and  the  rich 
States,  as  between  the  poor  and  the  rich  districts.  This  is  basic  to 
general  support  of  education,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Qtjie.  Well,  it's  my  feeling  that  the  equalization  within  the 
Stpte  is  the  State's  problem. 

Dr.  DoRAX.  Yes. 

Mr.  Qtjie.  But  the  Federal  problem  has  to  take  a  look  at  equaliza- 
tion between  the  States. 
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Dr.  DoKAX.  But  we  recognize  it  at  the  State  level  and  it  ought  to 
be  reeopiized  at  tha  Federal  level. 
!Mr.  QuiE.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Pehkixs,  Dr.  Doran,  I  was  interested  in  your  comment 
on  higher  education.  First  let  me  state  that  the  members  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  have  tried  to  act  as  dili- 
gently as  possible  to  bring  about  early  fundhig.  The  supplemental  is 
presently  i^ending  beiore  the  appropriations  committee,  and  it  con- 
tains the  forward  funding  for  the  student  assistance  programs  for 
1074.  No  one  realizes  better  than  the  members  sitting  on  this  com- 
mittee here  today  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  institutions  know 
sometliing  riglit  away  if  we  do  not  intend  to  deprive  thousands  of 
youngsters  from  the  opportunity  of  entering  college,  I  just  want  you 
to  know  that  we  have  been  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  try  to  get 
the  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  George 
Mahon.  to  lift  out  of  the  supplemental  all  of  the  educational  pro- 
grams funded  in  the  HI^W  appropriation  bill,  to  separate  them  in 
order  to  move  their  approval  through  the  House  and  Senate  immedi- 
ately. 

I  discussed  the  subject  with  George  Mahon  and  with  the  Speaker 
several  weeks  ago,  followed  up  my  discussion  with  letters  to  them 
and  discussed  tlie  matter  again  just  yesterda5\  This  position  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  can  proceed  expeditiously  to  separate  all  of  the 
O&e  of  Education  programs  from  the  regular  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  and  get  them  approved  by  the  House  and  Senate. 

I  have  worked  for  years  to  get  timely  authorizations  and  timely 
appropriations;  and  certainly,  since  we  were  able  to  get  the  authori- 
zation last  year,  the  Congress  will  be  derelict  if  we  fail  to  get  a 
timely  appropriation  this  year. 

Dr.  DoKAX.  I'm  sure  of  that  and  I  had  no  intent  of  diverting  your 
attention  from  the  Secondary  and  Elementary  Education  Act,  but 
the  people  who  are  most  confused  today  are  the  principals  and  guid- 
ance counsellors  in  the  high  schools. 

Chairman  Perkixs.  I  know  that. 

Dr.  DoRAx.  They  have  no  way  in  the  world  of  discerning  whether 
these  promising  young  men  and  women  who  are  graduating  from 
liigh  school  this  spring  can  go  to  college  next  year. 

Chairman  PerivIxs.  We  are  very  cognizant  of  that  fact  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  our  evidence  is  going  to  produce  some  results  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Let  me  thank  you  this  morning.  You  have  been  very  helpful,  as 
you  always  are. 

Chairman  PEinaxs.  Our  next  witnesses  are  the  gentlemen  from 
North  Carolhia,  Mr.  Eobeit  E.  Strother,  the  assistant  superintend- 
ent, accompanied  by  Mr,  Carlton  Fleetwood  and  Dr,  Garjr  Hoover; 
and  Dr.  Charles  Williams,  the  associate  superintendent  ot  the  State 
department  of  education  in  South  Carolina. 

Let  me  say  in  introducing  you  gentlemen  that  it  has  been  a  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  work  with  the  State  department  of  Education  in 
North  Carolina  for  the  past  12  or  15  years,  leading  back  to  prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  in  1963.  You  people 
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have  been  most  helpful  in  trying  to  bring  about  better  educational 
opportunities  for  everj'bne. 

It  is  a  ^rreat  pleasure  for  me  to  welcome  you  here. 

Proceed,  Dr.  Strother,  in  any  way  that  you  prefer. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  E,  STROTHER,  ASSISTANT  STATE  SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENT,  NORTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  CARLTON  T,  FLEETWOOD, 
DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  FEDERAL-STATE  RELATIONS;  AND 
DR.  J,  GARY  HOOVER,  CONSULTANT,  SCHOOL  PSYCHOLOGY  AND 
TESTING 

Mr.  Strother.  Thank  you,  Congressman  Perkins,  We  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  be  here,  and  we  want  to  be  very  informal  if  we 
possibly  caUv 

Chairman  Perkins.  Without  objection,  the  prepared  statements 
will  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

[The  statement  referred  to  follow :] 

Statement  of  Robebt  E.  Stbotheb,  Assistant  State  School  Superintendent, 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  General  Education  Subcommittee  for  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  I  appreciate  your  courtesy  in  allowing  me  to 
support  H.R.  69  by  presenting  the  case  for  the  youth  of  North  Carolina.  I 
have  with  me  at  this  hearing  Dr.  J.  Gary  Hoover;  Consultant;  School  Psy- 
chology and  Testing;  and  Mr.  Carlton  T.  Fleetwood;  Director  of  the  Division 
of  Federal-State  Relations;  who  will  speak  to  specific  points  In  the  testimony 
and  assist  me  in  answering  questions. 

The  continued  flow  of  federal  funds  to  the  local  education  agencies  and  the 
State  Education  Agency  in  North  Carolina  is  vital  to  the  instructional  pro- 
grams in  our  schools.  During  FY  1965  the  North  Carolina  public  schools  re- 
ceived approximately  $27  million  from  the  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
Vocational  Education,  School  Food  Services,  Impact  Aid,  and  other  federal 
programs.  With  the  passage  of  the  Element/ ry  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965,  the  funds  supporting  elementary  and  secondary  education  continued  to 
increase  until  in  fiscal  year  1972  the  North  Carolina  State  Education  Agency 
and  local  education  agei  cies  received  more  than  $140  million.  The  programs 
supported  by  federal  funds  range  from  Instruction  for  the  economically  and  ed- 
ucationally disadvantaged  to  financial  support  for  Instructional  materials  and 
equipment. 

Public  Law  89-10  which  was  enacted  by  the  Congress  in  1965  provided  sev- 
eral programs  and  considerable  monies  for  the  benefit  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary students  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States.  While  the  local  education 
agencies  have  received  funds  to  improve  services  for  elementary  and  secondary 
students  under  several  titles  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act; 
the  state  education  agencies  have  received  funds  to  strengthen  their  programs 
under  Title  V,  Part  A,  Section  503  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  If  general  aid  is  provided  for  local  education  agencies  and  state  education 
agencies,  it  is  recommended  that  the  funds  be  made  available  in  a  manner  sim- 
ilar to  the  way  funds  are  allotted  to  state  education  agencies  under  Title  V, 
Part  A,  Section  503  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act;  or  In 
the  manner  funds  are  now  allotted  to  local  education  agencies  under  P.L.  874 
in  federally  impacted  areas.  It  is  our  belief  that  funds  allotted  to  local  educa- 
tion agencies  should  come  through  the  STATE  EDUCATION  AGBNCy,  which 
in  turn  would  make  possible  viable  leadership  In  program  development. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Randolph  from  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  County  Schools  testi- 
fied in  support  of  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  on 
Wednesday  February  7,  1973;  Congressman  Charlie  Rose  from  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District  in  North  Carolina  testified  on  Tuesday,  February  20, 
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1973 ;  in  support  of  Impact  Aid ;  Mr,  Robert  Youngblood,  Director  of  Migrant 
Education  in  the  North  Carolina  Education  Agency  testified  in  support  of  Mi- 
grant Education  on  Thursday,  February  22,  1973;  and  Dr.  A.  Craig  Phillips, 
State  Superintendent  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Education  Agency  testified 
in  support  of  H.R.  16  and  H.R.  69  on  Wednesday,  March  7,  1973.  Since  sev- 
eral persons  who  are  directly  involved  In  the  administration  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  in  North  Carolina  have  given  testimony  In  these 
areas,  I  shall  give  brief  statements  about  these  programs  with  some  informa- 
tion concerning  the  effect  of  several  proposals  upon  the  North  Carolina  schools. 

TITLE  I  OP  THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT 

The  North  Carolina  public  school  system  serves  an  enrollment  of  1,158,549 
pupils  in  grades  1-12.  The  Title  I,  ESEA  program  serves  an  unduplicated 
count  of  172,791  children  in  grades  1-12,  plus  an  enrollment  of  16,700  five- 
year-olds  in  kindergarten  programs. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act;  North 
Carolina  has  ranked  sixth  in  the  nation  as  to  the  size  of  annual  grants  as  de- 
termined by  the  1960  census.  (North  Carolina  falls  behind  California,  New 
York,  Texas,  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania.)  In  recent  years  our  State  staff  has 
provided  leadership  to  local  education  agencies  for  improved  programs  in  the 
priority  areas  of  early  childhood  education  for  five-year-olds  and  reading- 
language  arts  for  educationally  deprived  youngsters  in  the  elementary  and 
middle  grades. 

According  to  data  available  from  the  1970  census.  North  CaroUna  has  99,224 
school  children  from  economically  deprived  families  ($2,000)  as  compared  with 
323,096  children  in  the  1960  census.  Whilo  North  Carolina  received  $62  million 
during  FY  1972  for  Title  I  activities,  it  would  receive  varying  amounts  of 
money  under  the  various  proposals  presented  to  your  committee.  Based  upon 
the  1970  census  data  North  Carolina  would  receive  amounts  estimated  below : 


Fiscal  years  (in  millions) 


1972 


1974 


1975 


Public  Law  91-230  (I  year  extension)   $62  $14>  5 

H.R.  69  (full  authoriration)   i  191 

Education  special  revenue  sharing   i  57 


>  $191 

U5 


]  Estimated  figures  available  from  HEW. 

Under  H.R.  69  each  State  could  receive  $300  for  each  child  aged  five  to  sev- 
enteen iii  families  having  an  annual  income  of  less  than  $4,000;  in  families 
having  an  income  of  over  $4,000  from  AFDC  payments,  and  in  institutions  for 
neglected  or  delinquent  children.  In  addition  to  the  $300  per  child*  H.B.  69 
provides  that  "from  any  funds  available  for  maldng  payments  under  this  part 
after  making  grants  in  the  amounts  determined  under  the  preceding  sentence, 
ihe  agency  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  an  amount  arrived  at  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  children  counted  under  subsection  (c)  by  50  per  centum  of  the  av- 
erage per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  State  or,  if  greater,  in  the  "United  States." 
Although  the  APDC  count  varies  among  states  having  more  influence  on 
grants  in  many  states  than  in  North  CaroUna,  each  chief  state  school  officer 
could  determine  an  amount  of  money  which  his  state  would  receive  under  the 
above  formula. 

TITLE  n  OF  THE  ELBMENTAEY  AND  8BC0NDABY  EDUCATION  ACT 

Title  II  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  has  provided  North 
Carolina  schools  with  over  $12  million  for  the  purchase  of  school  library  re- 
sources, textbooks,  and  other  published  and  printed  materials  for  use  by 
teachers  and  students.  In  North  Carolina  the  funds  have  been  allr/tted  to 
schools  in  each  local  education  agency  on  a  relative  basis  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  portion  which  was  reserved  for  special  purpose  grants.  Since  Title 
II  funds  must  supplement  local  and  state  funds,  this  program  has  provided  for 
the  acquisition  of  school  library  resources  which  are  greatly  needed  through 
the  state. 
O 
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TITLE  m  OF  THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECOND ABT  EDUCATION  ACT 

Title  III  Of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  is  the  most  effec- 
tive force  in  North  Carolina  for  constructive  change  in  public  education.  The 
research  and  development  capital  ($23,964,687)  provided  through  Title  III 
since  1965  has  made  it  possible  for  90  local  educational  agencies  to  develop 
more  effective  educational  practices  in  their  systems.  Many  systems  have  devel- 
oped more  effective  management  and  leadership  procedures.  Others  have  devel- 
oped innovative  educational  practices  for  improving  numerous  instructional 
programs.  We  have  also  developed  more  effective  procedures  for  acquiring  or 
providing  human  support  services  such  as  health  ser^'ices,  guidance  and  coun- 
seling services,  and  social  services. 

TITLE  V  OP  THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT 

Title  V  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  has  provided  funds 
to  improve  the  ser\'ices  of  the  State  Education  Agency  through  better  coordi- 
nation of  federal  programs,  to  improve  management  capabilities,  to  provide 
summer  intern  programs  for  young  persons  who  may  upon  graduation  from  a 
university  go  into  education;  to  improve  dissemination  of  education  informa- 
tion to  local  education  agencies,  to  establish  and  jmprove  services  in  research 
and  development,  to  improve  personnel  services,  and  to  assist  in  establishing  a 
management  information  system.  In  our  effort  to  provide  needed  services 
under  Title  V,  the  North  Carolina  State  Education  Agency  employed  two  i>€r- 
sons  in  the  agency  to  work  with  parents  of  economically  deprived  children.  It 
has  always  been  our  policy  to  use  funds  from  different  sources  to  provide 
overall  services.  It  was  our  understanding  that  personnel  could  not  be  pro- 
vided under  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  to  work 
w^ith  parents  of  the  disadvantaged  through  our  Department  of  Community  Col- 
leges; therefore,  Title  V  funds  were  directed  to  meet  this  need.  It  is  our  con- 
tention that  the  proj2:rams,  activities,  and  Drojects  establislied  by  Xortli  Caro- 
lina under  Title  V,  Part  A  have  allowed  the  agency  to  move  toward  effective 
reorganization,  decentralization,  and  realistic  innovation  with  federal  funds. 

Education  special  revenue  sharing 

On  Monday,  March  19,  1973*  the  Administration's  Education  Special  Revenue 
Sharing  was  presented  to  this  Committee  as  the  "Better  Schools  Act  of  1973." 
While  this  proposal  would  consolidate  several  programs  into  five  general  areas, 
it  does  not  propose  to  accomplish  a  great  deal  in  improving  the  educational  op- 
portunities for  the  young  people  of  our  nation. 

In  the  area  of  education  for  the  disadvantaged,  the  educational  special  reve- 
nue sharing  proposal  would  transfer  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  into  revenue  sharing  without  additional  funds.  Local  education 
agencies  with  5,000  or  15%  of  their  children  from  low  income  families  would 
he  funded  first.  In  North  Carolina  there  may  well  be  inadequate  funds  to  serve 
children  in  local  education  agencies  which  do  not  meet  the  15%  or  5,000 
requirement 

The  Orshansky  .Index  may  be  a  more  equitable  way  of  determining  poor 
families  whose  children  qualify  for  funds  under  the  educational  programs  for 
the  disadvantaged.  A  poverty  level  is  established  for  farm  and  non-farm  fami- 
lies including  from  one  to  seven  persons  on  a  sliding  scale.  Even  under  this 
index  North  Carolina  would  receive  less  inoney  for  disadvantaged  programs 
since  every  county  in  the  State  experienced  some  degree  of  decline  in  level  of 
family  poverty  between  1960  and  1970. 

While  there  may  be  reasons  for  changing  the  formula  for  allotting  funds 
under  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  we  see  no  ad- 
vantage to  transferring  the  program  to  education  special  revenue  sharing. 

In  the  area  of  vocational  education,  the  funds  available  for  vocational  pro- 
grams, excluding  some  set-asides,  are  being  transferred  to  education  special 
revenue  sharing.  We  see  no  advantages  afforded  to  the  young  people  in  North 
Carolina  by  such  a  transfer. 

In  the  area  of  education  of  the  handicapped,  something  is  accomplished  by 
the  transfer  of  programs  benefiting  the  handicapped  into  education  special  rev- 
enue sharing.  Set-asides  in  other  programs,  as  well  as  the  programs  imder  the 
Education  for  the  Handicapped  Act;  are  made  available  to  state  education 
agencies  and  local  education  agencies  foi  programs  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
)f  children  for  wiiom  the  educators  have  responsibility. 
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In  the  area  of  supporting  materials  and  services,  funds  from  a  few  pro- 
grams are  transferred  into  education  special  revenue  sharing  to  support  activi- 
ties formerly  carried  on  under  many  programs,  some  of  which  have  been  rec- 
ommended for  tenninfition  in  the  administration's  budget  recommendations.  It 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  state  education  agencies  and  local  education 
agencies  if  the  funds  for  school  food  services,  equipment  and  materials,  iuno' 
vative  programs,  etc.  wiiich  were  available  in  FY,  1972  were  made  available  in 
FYj  1974  for  supportive  services. 

As  far  as  we  can  tell  the  transfer  of  assistance  for  schools  enrolling  chil- 
dren who  live  in  Federal  property  to  education  special  revenue  sharing  would 
do  little  difeerent  from  P,L.  874  and  P,L.  619.  The  fact  that  funding  would  be 
restricted  to  children  of  parents  who  live  and  work  on  federal  property  could 
be  accomplished  by  appropriating  legislation. 

A  disomsion  of  education  assessment  as  a  hasi^  for  allotting  federal  funds  to 
support  programs  for  tlic  disadvantaged 

It  has  been  suggested  that  an  educational  assessment  instrument  or  instru- 
ments be  designed  to  measure  student  achievement  in  the  cognitive  skill  areas 
of  reading  and  mathematics.  TJie  instrument  would  measure  these  skills  in 
terms  of  specific  learning  criteria  or  objectives  designated  as  appropriate 
standards  of  what  children  should  know  or  be  able  to  do  at  selected  age  or 
grade  levels.  Results  from'  this  assessment  procedure  would  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  allocating  resources  to  local  educational  agencies  for  programs  tar- 
geted to  the  educationally  disadvantaged. 

While  any  method  of  resource  allocation  has  implications  for  funding  lev- 
els, my  remarks  will  center  around  some  of  the  more  salient  educationnl 
measurement  issues  related  to  identification  of  academic  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses and  evaluation  of  program  outcomes. 

A  short  discussion  of  testing  problems  will  serve  as  a  starting  point. 

There  are,  in  the  main  two  primary  methods  for  determining  studi^nt  growth 
in  the  basic  skill  areas  and  the  identification  of  need  for  program  development. 
These  are  the  Standardized  Test  and  the  Criterion-Referenced  Test.  Both 
concepts  have  been  with  educational  measurement  for  a  long  lime. 

The  Standardized  or  Xorm  Referenced  Test  provides  evaluative  information 
against  a  norm  group  as  the  reference  point  whereas  the  Criterion-Referenced 
Test  gains  its  usefulness  in  comparing  performance  against  a  pre-determined 
standard  or  criterion.  The  best  example  of  a  Criterion-Referenced  Test  is  the 
National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress. 

Local  education  agencies  throughout  the  country  are  beginning  to  ask  about 
the  Criterion-Referenced  Test  as  a  measurement  technique  in  an  effort  to  gain 
more  specific  information  regarding  the  performance  of  their  students.  At  this 
point  in  time  we  do  not  have  well  developed  batteries  of  these  instruments  and 
indeed,  on  a  national  basis  they  would  be  most  diflficult  if  not  impossible  to 
construct.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this : 

(1)  Unless  each  teacher  in  each  school  teaches  to  exactly  the  same 
objectives  using  the  same  teaching  strategy,  a  criterion  standard  would 
not  be  a  useful  or  meaningful  index  of  performance, 

(2)  The  allocation  of  resources  to  schools  focusing  on  different  objec- 
tives or  attempting  to  fulfill  different  unmet  needs  with  one  test  would 
run  the  risk  of  inequitable  distribution  of  those  resources. 

(3)  The  nmnber  of  test  objectives  and  hence  test  items  would  require 
an  extremly  large  and  lengthy  test,  even  if  administered  under  the  concept 
of  matrix  sampling  procedures. 

(4)  Matrix  sampling  procedures  would  not  provide  individual  LBA*.s 
with  the  necessary  information  upon  which  alternative  teaching  strategies 
could  be  decided. 

(5)  Teaching  to  the  test  becomes  a  danger  unless  testing  is  supervised  bj' 
an  external  agency. 

In  a  pluralistic  society  educational  programming  can  only  be  effective  when 
focused  at  the  local  level  with  its  unique  pattern  of  goals,  resources,  staffing 
patterns,  interests,  motivations,  and  student  accomplishments  across  subjects 
and  programming  areas.  Creating  a  criterion-referenced  instrument  to  provide 
useful  data  for  local  decision  makers  is  largely  a  matter  for  local  educational 
agencies  or;  at  best,  very  snmll  regions  of  a  state.  The  acceptance  of  a  na- 
tioual  performance  standard  carries  with  it  the  assumption  that  the  instru- 
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ment  in  question  is  as  appropriate  to  the  curriculum  in  a  given  school  system 
as  it  is  to  the  great  diversity  of  curriculum  encountered  across  the  nation. 
Professor  Ebel,  a  strong  proponent  of  criterion-referenced  methodology,  talks 
about  "content-standard"  testing^  however,  curriculum  content  and  teaching 
strategies  are  not  standard  on  even  a  statewide  basis. 

With  regard  to  coats  involved  in  building  and  implementing  a  criterion-refer- 
enced assessment  procedure  for  a  single  state  one  must  first  look  at  current 
assessment  programs  within  LEA's  and  within  states  and  the  educational  deci- 
sions for  which  they  provide  data.  A  single  criterion-referenced  testing  pro- 
gram will  not  provide  all  the  necessary  data  upon  which  sound  educational  de- 
cisions must  be  made.  Assessment  programs  must  be  tailor  made  for  each  LEA 
and  its  unique  needs. 

In  March  1973,  a  legislator  from  the  State  of  North  Carolina  introduced  a 
bill  which  would  require  testing  of  North  Carolina  sixth  graders  each  year. 
The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  estimated  that  to  administer  a 
single  instrument  to  101,000  sixth  graders;  score;  analyze  and  report  the  data, 
the  cost  would  exceed  1.3  million  dollars.  In  my  judgment,  this  is  not  economi- 
cal use  of  resources  in  that  state  data  does  not  help  individual  teachers  or 
program  managers  made  the  kinds  of  teaching  decisions  they  need  to  make 
each  day. 

At  the  local  level,  one  nationally  recognized  test  publisher  estimates  that  if 
a  school  wanted  a  criterion-referenced  test  for  grades  1-3,  in  reading,  with 
only  50  objectives  per  grade  and  5  test  items  per  objective,  the  cost  of  the 
Publishing  Proposal  alone  would  be  $10,600.  This  does  not  include  consultation 
fees,  printing  costs,  administrative  costs,  data  processing  costs,  interpretation 
costs,  and  reporting  costs.  As  one  can  readily  see,  at  the  local  level,  the  busi- 
ness of  criterion-referenced  testing  is  quite  an  expensive  venture. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  an  alternative  to  the  construction  of  a  nationwide  cri- 
terion-referenced procedure.  As  I  have  indicated,  the  concept  of  local  test  con- 
struction to  provide  useful  data  for  local  decision  makers  appears  viable.  I  feel 
this  to  be  particularly  true  in  the  area  of  criterion-referenced  testing.  While 
the  area  of  resource  allocation  is  outside  my  purview,  the  concept  of  a  com- 
bined criterion-referenced — ^norm-referenced  approach  is  intriguing  for  program 
evaluation  purposes,  as  well  as  for  gaining  global  indicators  of  academic  per- 
formance Since  we  have  not  done  an  adequate  job  in  program  evaluation  ef- 
forts in  the  past,  emphasis  at  this  point  may  well  serve  to  strengthen  program 
development  efforts  for  the  future.  I  would  whole-heartedly  support  legislation 
which  would  require  more  sophisticated  program  evaluation  efforts  utilizing 
measures  tied  to  program  and  student  objectives  at  the  local  program  level. 
The  available  technology  would  be  better  served  here  than  at  developing  an- 
other national  test  battery.  Since  data  collection  via  a  test  for  pupil  appraisal 
and  progfam  evaluation  efforts  is  but  one  evaluation  technique  and  usually  fo- 
cuses upon  outcomes  alone,  a  national  academic  performance  st^rndard  would 
not  give  educators  the  cues  they  need  to  answer  the  question  of  why  Johnny 
can't  rend  and  allow  them  to  focus  on  spedflc  strategies  to  assist  in  raising 
his  level  of  proficiency. 

SUMMARY 

In  conclusion  we  believe  that  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
programs  should  be  continued  as  categorical  support.  We  see  no  justification 
for  redirecting  programs  which  are  fulfilling  their  stated  purposes. 

The  Administration's  budget  request  proposed  reduction  and  support  for  Title 
I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educatton  Act,  termination  f>{  support  for 
library  materials  under  Title  II  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  termination  of  support  for  improving  state  education  agencies  under  Title 
V,  Part  A  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  and  termination  of 
support  for  planning  and  evaluation  activities  under  Section  402  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act  and  Title  V,  Part  C  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act*  The  schools  of  the  nation  have  continued  to  Improve 
during  the  past  decade.  AVe  owe  it  to  the  young  people  of  our  nation  to  pro- 
vide better  educational  programs  through  additional  support  from  Federal 
funds. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  your  Committee  will  recommend  authorizing  legis- 
lation to  continue  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act  Programs. 
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EXHIBIT  l.-SUMMARY  OF  FUNDING  SOURCES  FOR  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  NORTH  CARC 
LINA~ESTIMATED  BUDGETED  EXPENDITI:RES  FISCAL  YEAR  1972-73 


State  funds  Percent   Federalfunds  Percent    Other  Funds  Percent  Total 


Departmentjor  Public  Instruc- 

tron  and  Controller's  OfHce.  $8,050,111  63  $3,846,930  29  $1,050,866  8  $12,947,907 
Local  education  agencies          578.527.266    .    67    133,012.171        16    149,181,698        17  860,721.135 


Total   586,577,377        67    136,859,101        16    150.232,564        17     873, 669^042 


EXHIBIT  2.-N0RTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  SUMMARYiOF  STAFF  ANALYSIS  EFFECTIVE 

MAR.  1,  1973 

Source  of  funds 


Total 
employees 

State 

Federal 

Other 
Receipts 

Percent     

Controller's  uffice  

Percent..;  

  239. 0 

343.25 
67 
122 
87 
176 
74 

166. 25 
32.6 
19 
13 
55 
23 

»2 
.4 

38 

3 

Total  

  892. 5 

642.  25 
72 

240. 25 
27 

— 
1 

1  Smith  Reynolds  Foundation. 
3  Division  Schoot  Insurance. 


EXHIBIT  3.-N0RTH  CAROLINA.  TITLE  I.  ESEA-FiK'*^*.  YEAR  1973 


Subject  area 


Children  involved 


Percent  > 


Parllcipatfon  by  subject  areas: 

Kindergarten  (school  year)  ^   15, 957 

Reading   118,097 

Languasearts   30,415 

Art   5,233 

Cultural  enrichment   8, 598 

Mathematics   15,783 

Music   9.858 

Natural  science   1,315 

Occupational  education   2,510 

Physical  education   2,180 

Social  sciences   309 

Special  activities  for  the  handicapped   4, 323 

Other  instructional  activities   2, 288 

Participation  by  activities: 

Attendance   32,813 

Clothing   15,458 

Food   13,168 

Guidance  counseling  —  21, 033 

Health  (medical  and  dental)   68,703 

Media  (libraries)   29,775 

Psychological   14,021 

Social  work   51,393 

Ifansportalion   35,518 

Special  services  for  the  handicapped   i,  142 

Other  services   13,760 


8. 43 
62.39 
16.63 
2. 76 
4. 54 
9.08 
5.21 
.69 
1.33 
1. 15 
.21 
2.29 
1.21 

17.33 
8. 17 
6.96 
11.11 
36.29 
15.72 
7.41 
27.15 
18.76 
.60 
7.27 


t  This  percentage  is  based  on  an  unduplicated  count  of  children  (189,291). 
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Mr.  Strother.  If  I  happen  to  say  your  honor  to  any  of  your  peo- 
ple, I  was  a  school  superintendent  for  many  years,  and  T  sat  before 
the  Fifth  Circuit  Court,  and  they  told  me'  how  to  organize  my 
school  for  reasons  of  compliance,  so  if  I  do  say  your  honor  

Chairman  Perktxs.*  You  are  not  before  that  kind  of  a  panel  now. 

Mr,  Strother.  No,  sir,  but  I  hope  that  you  will  understand  that. 

You  have  our  prepared  statement  in  front  of  you.  I  am  not  goin^:^ 
to  burden  you  with  it.  It  would  be  a  reflection  for  me  to  do  this.  I 
will  point  out  a  few  things. 

On  my  right  I  have  Dr,  Hoover,  director  of  testing  and  .school 
psychology;  on  my  left  is  Carlton  Fleetwood  who  heads  the  division 
of  Federal-State  relations;  and  Bruce  Clark,  the  photographer  and 
copilot  of  our  plane,  who  hopefully  will  get  us  back  over  the  moun- 
tains this  afternoon. 

And  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina.  Good  to  see  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  We'll  speak  for  ourselves. 

Mr.  Strotiier.  He,  too,  has  sat  before  the  judge. 

It  is  interesting  to  get  out  of  North  Carolina  today.  I  want  to  be 
just  as  informal  as  I  can.  It  is  interesting  to  get  out.  Yesterday,  as 
we  were  preparing,  county  by  county,  an  analysis  of  what  special 
education  re>'-enue  sharing  would  do  to  the  counties — we  have  152 
confused  superintendents — ^yesterday  my  office  was  full,  and  were  the 
court  reporter  not  here  I  would  tell  you  how  mad  some  of  them  were 
as  they  came  through  the  office.  We  tried  to  explain  to  them  the 
losses  that  they  would  suffer  under  the  special  education  revenue- 
sharing  as  it  now  exists. 

Kow,  North  Carolina  in  

Mr.  QiJiE.  Let's  stop  right  there.  You  can^t  say  as  it  now  exists  be- 
cause it  ifiu't  going  to  exist. 

Mr.  Strother.  I  apologize.  Hopefully.  And  may  we  quote  you  back 
home  ? 

Mr.  QuiE.  You  may  since  many  people  already  have. 
Mr.  Strother.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Ford.  I'd  like  to  say  the  pleasant  surroundings,  to  the  con- 
trary, notwithstanding,  it  was  worth  coming  all  the  way  down  here 
to  hear  Al  Quie  say  that. 

Mr.  Strother.  Yes,  we  have  that  taped. 

Bruce,  did  you  get  that  ? 

To  start  with,  we  had  $27,000,000  a  few  years  ago,  that  was  prior 
to  1965,  and  in  1972  we  received  $140,000,000  in  Federal  money. 
These  programs  were  supported  by  Federal  funds  ranging  from  in- 
struction for  the  economically  and  educationally  disadvantaged  to 
financial  support  for  instructional  materials  and  equipment. 

On  the  second  page,  if  you  want  to  play  with  that  just  a  second, 
Mrs.  Kandolph  has  testified  on  the  worth  of  title  I  money.  Congress- 
man Charlie  Rose  from  the  seventh  district  of  our  State  has  tesitfied 
on  impact  aid  and  its  value.  Dr.  Phillips  lias  appeared  m  behalf  of 
title  V.  I  appeared  before  your  committee  on  the  seventh  to  discuss 
at  length  title  I,  and  I  want  to  refer  to  title  I  in  my  concluding  re- 
marks there. 

Let's  play  with  title  I  just  for  a  second.  We  have  the  figures  here. 
We  think  our  figures  are  correct,  as  to  how  much  money  we  stand  to 
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lose  under  title  I,  and  in  my  concluding  remarks  I  will  speak  of  the 
dilemma  that  I  see  Xorth  Carolina  and  the'students  facing  if  we  do 
not  get  House  Bill  69  winch  we  are  now  supporting. 

Under  title  II,  we  testified  on  the  seventh  about  the  worth  of  title 
II  and  how  all  the  schools  in  North  Carolina  now,  all  the  libraries, 
are  accredited  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and 
we  had  plans  for  title  II  money,  were  that  money  continued,  for  all 
of  our  school  libraries  to  be  accredited  by  the  Southern  Association 
of  Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges, 

Under  title  III  of  the  money  that  you  propose  and  that  we  des- 
perately need,  this  is  the  money  for  research  and  development.  Craig 
Phillips,  our  State  superintendent,  has  had  guts  enough  to  look  at 
the  programs  that  we  have  in  research  and  development,  look  at  the 
programs  and  say,  all  right,  this  one  is  working  and  this  one  is  not 
working. 

For  a  perfect  example  of  that,  we  went  to  the  State  legislature 
last  year.  We  establisheli  a  program  called  the  comprehensive  school 
improvement  program.  You  have  to  have  letters  and  jargon  and 
stuff  like  that.  The  CSIP  program.  We  told  them  that  the  program 
was  no  longer  a  research  program^  it  was  developmental.  We  stated 
that  we  thought  the  tab  could  be  picked  up  by  the  local  units  and 
we  would  like  to  use  that  $2,000,000  elsewhere.  They  thanked  us,  the 
State  legislature  thanked  us,  but  kept  the  $2,000,000, 

In  many  instances  we  have  been  honest,  but  it  has  been  a  little  bit 
on  the  painful  side. 

Under  title  V,  now,  I  am  quite  distressed.  Last  week,  or  Monday, 
I  believe  it  was,  of  this  week,  when  I  heard  Secretary  Weinberger 
say,  I  believe  Congressman  Quie  asked  him  thfi  question  why  had 
title  V  been  deleted,  or  one  of  the  Congressmen  asked  why  title  V 
had  been  deleted,  and  his  answer  was  that  it  was  not  working  hi 
California.  This  concerns  me,  I  have  been  with  the  State  agency  for 
5  years,  and  I  see  the  great  strides  that  have  been  made  wrth  title  V 
money.  In  North  Carolina  title  V  money  has  moved  North  Carolina 
from  a  regulatory  agency  to  an  agency  of  motivation.  It  has  pro- 
vided the  cutting  edge;  it  has  provided  the  leadership  to  make 
things  happen. 

Then  on  the  special  revenue-sharing  bill  that  we  heard  discussed, 
the  Better  Schools  Act  of  1973,  I'd  like  to  talk  about  that  just  for  a 
second*  We  have  before  us  the  bill,  and  this  bill  confuses  us  a  little 
bit,  and,  more  than  that,  it  concerns  us. 

The  rhetoric  of  the  bill  says  one  thing,  but  the  reading  in  the  bill 
says  something  else.  On  the  l7th  of  March  we  had  a  road  show  from 
Atlanta,  This  was  a  group  of  people  from  the  regional  office  who 
came  into  Raleigh  to  explain  special  educational  revenue-sharing 
and  revenue-sharing  per  se,  and  from  our  News  and  Observer  which 
is  comparable  to  your  better  papers  here,  (This  is  a  State  paper.)  I 
would  like  to  read  what  the  editor  said  about  the  road  show  from 
Atlanta: 

The  federal  agency  administrators  from  Atlanta  who  briefed  the  state  and 
local  oflScials  on  the  1974  Nixon  budget  Thursday  in  Raleigh  were,  for  the 
most  part,  tough-minded  bureaucrats  armed  with  all  the  statistics  and  Wash- 
ington jargon  necessary  to  describe  hundreds  of  federal  programs  now  under 
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their  jurisdiction,  all  designated  by  abbreviations  or  popular  catchwords.  One 
of  the  Feds  facetiously  told  the  audience  that  he  -was  fully  prepared  to  give 
wishy-washy  answers  to  any  bacon  frying  question  still  lurking  after  his  re- 
marks. When  one  oncstion  came  his  way,  the  olRcial  nnswered  briefly,  then, 
"Was  that  wishy-w^ashy  enough'*. 

Now,  Craig  Pliillips  and  Con;G:rcssnian  Andrews  will  not  allow  us 
in  North  Carolina  to  come  up  with  wishy-washy  programs  of  educa- 
tion. This  concerns  us  quite  a  bit  there. 

Now,  we  have  gone  through  the  bill  at  length.  We  burned  a  little 
midnight  oil  aiid  we  had  people  pulling  machines.  We  had  a  cadre 
of  people  working  under  Carlton  Fleetwood  and  w-e  have  tried  to 
translate  this  bill  from  percentages  into  programs  and  pupils  con- 
cerned there. 

Now,  very  frankly,  if  you  have  read  the  bill  and  are  not  confused, 
it  means  you  don't  understand  it  at  the  present  time. 

I  would  like  to  turn  tliis  over  now  to  Carlton  Fleetwood,  who  is 
director  of  the  federal  relations  program,  who  will  translate  this 
from  figures  into  pupils  and  people  concerned. 

Mi\  Fli:etwood>  Thank  yon.  Bob. 

Mv,  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee : 

We  have  one  sheet  before  you  on  which  we  try  to  give  you  some 
information,  and  my  remarks  will  be  directed  to  that. 
[Information  ref emd  to  follows : J 

FEDERALLY  FUNDED  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  PROGRAMS  IN  NORTH  CAROLIN  \  AFFECTED  BY  THE  PROPOSED 

"BETTER  SCHOOLS  ACT  OF  1973" 


Fiscal  year  1974 
(U.S.O.E.  figures) 

Fiscal  year  1972     Fiscal  year  1974        compared  with 
ProgfL  (actual  grants)    (U.S.O.E,  figures)       fiscal  y eat  1972 


I.  Education  of  the  disadvantaged  

II.  Education  of  the  handicapped...^  -  

III.  Vocational  education  

IV.  School  assistance  in  lederally  affected  areas  

V.  Supportive  services  1  

1.  ESEA  title  II— Library  materials  -  

2.  ESEA  title  111- Exemplary  and  Innovative 

programs  

3.  ESEA  tille  V— Improving  State  department  of 

education  personnel  

4.  NDEA,  title  11  l-A— Equipment  and  materials 

for  academic  subjects  

5.  Education  professions  development  Act  (EPDA). 

6.  Adult  basic  education  

7.  School  Lunch  Act— Sec.  IV  


TotaL 


$62, 907, 436         $57, 468, 000  ~$5, 439, 436 

1,332,815            4,028,000  +2,695,185 

15,175,588          10,825,000  -4,350,588 

16,453,071            1,774,000  -4,684,071 

  10,322,000  +10,322,000 

2, 063, 424   -2, 063, 424 

3,042,634    -3,042,634 

720,045    -720,045 

1,566,695    -1,566,895 

139,715   -139,715 

1,898,912    -1,898,912 

12,818,750    -12,818,750 


108, 124, 285  84, 417, 000        a  -23, 707, 285 


I  Received  by  LEA's. 
*Net» 

Mr.  Fleetwood.  Since  we  did  have  accurate  figLires  for  fiscal  year 
1972,  we  took  tlie  actual  grant  letters  for  fiscal  year  1972  and 
worked  up  some  figures.  Our  staff  then  went  through  tlie  Better 
Schools  Act  of  1973,  as  it  was  proposed  Monday,  and  used  the  fig- 
ures which  were  <riven  to  3'ou  in  tlie  packet  of  materials,  and  we 
came  up  with  this  information : 

On  education  for  the  disadvantaged,  in  1972,  North  Carolina  got 
$62  million  for  migrant  education  for  the  basic  title  I  program  and 
for  the  neglected  and  delinquent. 
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Accoi'dine:  to  the  pi'oposal  set  fortli  by  the  administration,  M'c'd 
get  $57  million  next  year,  with  a  loss  of  $5  million  and  it  goes  down 
to  $45  million  in  fiscal  year  1075, 

In  one  area  of  the  program  for  educational  ixjvemie-shuring,  we 
think  a  little  something  is  accomplished.  In  the  area  of  education 
for  the  handicapped,  the  set-asides  from  vocational  education  and 
title  III,  ESEA  are  moved  into  the  area  in  which  they  are  supposed 
to  be.  So  that  will  show  for  Xortli  Carolina  an  increase  in  the  hand- 
icjipped  area,  but  we  think  tlie  reason  is  because  the  set-asides  have 
been  moved  up  to  the  area  of  education  for  the  liandicapped. 

Under  vocational  education.  North  Carolina  got  about  $ln.2  mil- 
lion in  1072,  and.  according  to  the  figures  wliich  were  given  to  yow 
and  to  us  by  HEAV.  we  would  get  $10.8  million  next  year, 

Now,  the  next  area  is  one  that  excites  us  a  little  bit.  As  I  under- 
stand the  revenue-sharing  bill,  the  State  education  agency  would 
have  responsibility  for  the  funds  coming  to  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina, riow  do  you  think  Dr,  Phillips  is  going  to  feel,  he  is  our  State 
superintendent,  when  lie  tells  the  superintendent  from  Cumberland 
County,  who  has  been  getting  $1,6  million,  tliat  he  may  not  get  a 
pennv  next  year  because  he  does  not  have  any  A  students?  That  is  a 
shocking  responsibility. 

The  next  area  in  wfiich  we  get  a  few  shocks  is  supportive  services. 
In  looking  at  the  definition  on  page  34  of  ^Mr,  Weinberger's  state- 
ment, and  referring  to  the  information  which  Congressmai\  Perkins 
gave  us  at  the  beginning  of  this  hearing,  we  find  that  the  services 
which  coukl  be  allowed  under  supportive  services  include:  Library 
materials  under  title  II.  innovative  programs  under  title  III,  im- 
proving State  departments  of  education  under  title  V,  equipment 
under  XDEA  title  III,  Education  Pi*ofessions  Develoi^ment  Act, 
Adult  Basic  Educatio^i,  and  School  Lunch  Act,  section  4. 

Xow,  when  we  add  all  of  these  figm-es  and  compare  them  with  the 
$10,322,000  which  has  been  slated  for  supportive  services  in  the 
HEW  figures,  we  come  up  light.  So  in  comparing  the  figures  we 
have  for  fiscal  year  1972,  which  are  actual-  figures,  with  the  informa- 
tion which  we  got  from  HEW,  we  come  out  with  a  net  loss  of  $23 
million\to  Xortli  Caroliiia,  So  we  could  not  support  revemie-slnu'ing, 

Mr.  Qun:.  3Ir.  Chairman, 

Chairman  Perkiks.  'Mv,  Quie. 

]Mr,  QuiK.  What  I  don't  ujiderstand  on  these  figures  is  there  is 
something  in  tliis  so-called  revenue-sharing  bill  for  supportive  serv- 
ices and  yonVe  put  zei-o  in  everything  there.  You  take  the  10  million 
as  being  for  all  of  those  ? 

IMr.  Flketwoou.  That's  right,  yes,  sir. 

]\Ir,  Quie.  Also  in  revenue-sharing  you  have  100  pei^ent  hold 
harmless,  I  understood,  on  the  disadvantaged. 
Chairman  Pekkixs.  For  1974  only. 

Mr.  Quie.  And  yet  yon  get  a  $5  million  decrease,  and  I  under- 
stand it  was  100  percent  hold  harmless  foi*  both  the  State  and  the 
school  district. 

Mr.  Fleetwood.  But  the  hold  harmless  refers  to  fiscal  year  1973, 
not  fiscal  year  1972.  and  we  are  using  actual  figures  for  1972.' 
Mr.  Quie.  OK.  We  don't  even  know  if  it  is  there  for  1973,  yet. 
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Mr.  Fleewooi).  Tliat's  right.  We  have  not  had  the  fourth  quar- 
ter's grant  on  1973  yet.  Tliat's  wliy  >ye  didn't  use  tlie  figures. 

Mr.  Stuotiiek.  The  last  time  we  testified  before  your  committee, 
Mr.  Quie  asked  a  question  about  tests  and  I  was  not  prepared  to  an- 
swer it  at  that  time.  All  the  brains  that  I  have  on  testing  are  in  this 
gentleman's  head  to  my  right,  Dr.  Gary  Hoover,  who  heads  our  psy- 
chological service  and  our  testing  service.  I  thought  perhaps  that  he 
might  be  able  to  answer  the  question  that  you  asked  me  at  that  time 
that  I  could  not  answ^ev. 

Chairman  Perkins.  In  your  statement  will  you  discuss  whether  or 
not  you  feel  it  is  equitable  to  allocate  funds  on  testing  scores? 

Go  ahead  and  give  us  the  statement. 

Dr.  Hoover.  Thank  you,  Congressman. 

Since  we  weren't  able  to  get  these  statements  to  you  very  early,  if 
you  don't  mind^  I'd  like  to  read  the  three  pages  of  prepared  state- 
ment that  I  have. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  an  educational  assessment  instrum?*nt 
or  instruments  be  designed  to  measure  student  achievement  in  the 
cognitive  skill  areas  of  readuig  and  mathematics.  This  instrument 
would  measure  these  skills  in  terms  of  specific  learning  criteria  or 
objectives  designated  as  appropriate  standards  of  what  children 
should  know  or  be  able  to  do  at  selected  age  or  grade  levels.  Results 
from  this  assessment  procedure  would  be  used  as  a  basis  for  allocat- 
ing resources  to  local  educational  agencies  for  programs  targeted  to 
the  educationally  disadvantaged. 

While  any  method  of  resource  allocation  has  implications  for 
funding  levels,  my  remarks  will  center  around  some  of  the  more  sa- 
lient educational  measurement  issues  i^elated  to  identification  of  aca- 
demic strengths  and  weaknesses  and  evaluation  of  program  out- 
comes. A  short  discussion  of  testing  problems  will  serve  as  a  starting 
point. 

Tliere  are,  in  the  main,  two  primary  methods  for  determining 
student  growth  in  the  basic  skill  areas  and  the  identification  of  need 
for  program  development.  These  are  the  Standardized  Test  and  the 
Criterion-Referenced  Test.  Both  concepts  have  been  with  educational 
measurement  for  a  long  time.  Although  the  criterion-referenced  pro- 
cedure is  referred  to  as  rather  ne\v,  it  is  not. 

The  Standardized  or  norm-referenced  test  provides  evaluative  in- 
formation against  a  norm  group  as  the  reference  point,  whereas  the 
Criterion-Referenced  Test  gains  its  usefulness  in  comparing  per- 
formance against  a  predetermined  standard  or  criterion.  The  best 
example  of  a  criterion-referenced  test  is  the  National  Assessment  of 
Educational  Progi*ess. 

Local  education  agencies  throughout  the  country  are  beginning  to 
ask  about  the  Criterion-Referenced  Test  as  a  measurement  technique 
in  an  effort  to  gain  more  specific  information  regarding  the  per- 
formance of  their  students.  At  this  point  in  time  we  do  not  have 
well-developed  batteries  of  these  instruments  and,  indeed,  on  a  na- 
tional basis  they  would  be  most  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  con- 
struct. There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this: 

(1)  Ufiless  each  teacher  in  each  school  teaches  to  exactly  the  same 
objectives  using  the  same  teaching  strategy,  a  criterion  standard 
^  would  not  be  a  useful  or  meaningful  index  of  performance. 
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(2)  Tlie  allocation  of  resource  to  school  focusing  on  different 
objectives  or  nttempting  to  fulfill  different  unmet  needs  with  one  test 
would  run  the  risk  of  ijiequitable  distribution  of  those  resources. 

(3)  The  number  of  test  objectives  and  hence  test  items  would  re- 
quire an  extremely  large  and  lengthy  test,  even  if  administered 
under  the  conce]''^  ^  matrix  sampling  procedures,  which  very  briefly 
says  that  you  need  to  measure  all  the  childreii  m  all  the 
schools  to  make  ^        :oneral  statements  about  their  performance,^ 

(4)  Matrix  saiiipiijig  procedures  would  not  provide  individual 
LEA'S  with  the  necessary  information  upon  which  alternative  teach- 
ing strategies  could  be  decided. 

(5)  Teaching  to  tlie  test  becomes  an  extreme  danger  unless  testing 
is  supervised  by  an  external  agency. 

In  our  pluralistic  society  educational  programing  can  only  be 
effective  wlien  focused  at  the  local  level  with  its  unique  pattern  of 
goals,  rosourcesj  staffing  patterns,  interests,  motivations,  and  student 
acconiplishments  aci'oss  subjects  and  programing  areas.  Creating  a 
criterion-referenced  instrument  to  provide  useful  data  for  local  deci- 
sionmakers is  largely  a  matter  for  local  educational  agencies  or,  at 
best,  verj'^  small  regioiis  of  a  State.  TJie  acceptance  of  a  national  per- 
formance standard  carries  with  it  the  assumption  that  the  instru- 
ment in  question  is  as  appropriate  to  the  curriculum  in  a  given 
school  s^'stem  as  it  is  to  tlio  great  divereity  of  curriculum  encoun- 
tered across  the  Xation.  Professor  Ebel,  a  strong  proponent  of  crite- 
rion-refei*enced  methodology,  talks  about  "content-standard"  testing; 
however,  cun*iculum.contoJit  and  teaching  strategies  are  not  stand- 
ard on  even  a  statewide  basis. 

With  regard  to  costs  involved  in  building  and  implementing  a  cri- 
terion-referenced assessment  procedure  for  a  single  State,  one  must 
first  look  at  current  assessment  programs  within  LEA's  and  within 
States  and  the  educational  decisions  for  which  they  provide  data.  A 
single  criterion-referenced  testing  program  will  not  provide  all  the 
necessary  data  upon  which  sound  educational  decisions  must  be 
made.  Assessment  programs  must  be  tailormade  for  each  LEA  and 
its  unique  needs. 

In  March  1973  a  legislator  from  the  State  of  North  Carolina  in- 
troduced a  bill  which  would  require  testing  of  North  Carolina  sixth 
graders  each  year.  Tlie  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  esti- 
mated that  to  administer  a  single  instrument  to  101,000  sixth  grad- 
ers, score,  analyze,  and  report  the  data  the  cost  would  exceed  $1.3 
million.  In  iriy  judgment,  this  is  not  economic  use  of  resources,  in 
that  state  data  does  not  help  individual  teachers  or  program  manag- 
el's  make  the  kinds  of  teaching  decisions  they  need  to  make  each 
day. 

At  the  local  level,  one  nationally  recognized  test  publisher  esti- 
mates that  if  a  school  wanted  a  criterion-referenced  test  for  grades  1 
to  3,  in  reading  only,  with  only  50  objectives  per  grade  and  5  test 
items  per  objective,  the  cost  of  the  publishing  proposal  alone  would 
be  $10,600.  This  does  not  include  consiiltfltion  fees,  printing  costs, 
administrative  costs,  data-processing  costs,  interpretation  costs,  and 
reporting  costs.  As  one  can  readily  see,  at  the  local  level,  the  busi- 
ness of  criterion-referenced  testing  is  quite  an  expensive  venture. 
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^  I  would  like  to  suggest  an  alternative  to  the  construction  of  a  na- 
tionwide  criterion-referenced  procedure.  As  I  have  indicated,  the 
concept  of  local  test  construction  to  provide  useful  data  for  local  de- 
cisionmakers appears  viable,  I  feel  this  to  be  particularly  true  in  the 
area  of  criterion-referenced  testing, 

"SVliile  the  area  of  resource  allocation  is  outside  my  purview,  the 
concept  of  a  combined  criterion-referenced,  norm-referenced  ap- 
proach is  intriguing  for  program  evaluation  purposes,  as  well  as  for 
gaining  global  indicators  of  academic  performance.  Since  wc  have 
not  done  in  education  an  adequate  job  in  program  evaluation  efforts 
in  the  past,  emphasis  at  this  point  may  well  sqvvq  to  strengthen  pro- 
gram development  efforts  in  the  future! 

I  would  wholeheartedly  support  legislation  which  would  require 
more  sophisticated  program  evaluation  efforts  utilizing  measures 
tied  to  program  and  student  objectives  at  the  local  program  level. 
The  available  technology  would  be  better  served  here  than  at  devel- 
oping another  national  test  battery.  Since  data  collection  via  test  for 
pupil  and  program  evaluation  efforts  is  but  one  evaluation  technique 
and  usually  focuses  upon  outcomes  alone,  a  national  academic  per- 
formance standard  would  not  give  educator  the  cues  they  need  to 
answer  the  question  of  why  Johnny  can't  read  and  allow  them  to 
focus  on  si^ecific  strategies  to  assist  in  raising  his  level  of  profi- 
ciency. 

Mr.  Qttie.  M\\  Chairman. 

Chairman  Pericins.  I  am  going  to  yield  to  you  first.  It  looks  like 
he  may  have  been  getting  at  allocating  funds  on  a  testing  score 
basis. 

Mr,  QuiE.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  do  accept  the  viability  of  using 
tests  within  a  school  system. 
Dr.  Hoover.  Yes,  I  clo. 

Mr.  QuiK,  And  possibly  even  on  a  regional  basis  within  the  State, 
as  I  understand,  which  is  a  great  deal  of  progress  for  education 
from  what  was  considered  in  the  middle  to  the  late  1960's.  Then 
there  was  even  a  fear  of  doing  that,  because  as  soon  as  you  start 
testing  students,  especially  with  criterion-referenced  tests,  teachers 
stand  in  judgment.  AA^ien  you  only  use  a  normative  standardized 
test,  then  only  students  stand  in  judgment.  That's  a  fearful  possibil- 
ity  for  teachers,  because  it  will  prove  that  some  of  them  don't  do  as 
adequate  a  job  as  others, 

I  was  amazed,  talking  to  Tom  Murray  from  tlie  State  Department 
of  Education  of  iSIinnesota,  when  he  said  to  me  that  two-thirds  or 
the  reason  why  a  student  is  educationally  disadvantaged  is  because 
of  the  teacher.  I  was  really  shocked.  I  tried  that  out  and  a  few  other 
people  who  are  in  similar  work  as  you  have  agreed  with  him.  "WTiat 
would  your  idea  on  that  be  ? 

Dr,  HoovEK,  On  the  reasons  why  a  youngster  may  be  educationally 
disadvantaged? 

Mr,  QuiE.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Hoo\T2R.  One  reason,  from  an  educational  measui-ement  point 
of  view,  is  the  decisions  that  we  have  been  trying  to  make  using 
norm-referenced  test  instrument  data.  A  standardized  test  is  de- 
signed specifically  to  discriminate  between  people  for  making  deci- 
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sions  about  selection  and  placement  of  youngsters,  and  for  this  rea- 
son the  Youngstors  who  come  from  different  cultural  back^rrounds 
and,  indeed,  difforont  geoprnphical  regions,  are  exposed  to  different 
educational  strategies,  and  are  going  to  show  up  on  these  kinds  of 
tests  much  differently  than  youngsters  who  come  from  a  more 
"advantaged''  kind  of  background.  That's  my  answer  on  why 
youngsters  

;Mr.  QuiK.  That  is  what  we  have  been  led  to  believe  all  the  time  in 
riiat  the  student  and  his  home  backgrounds  are  to  blame  for  his  not 
doing  as  well.  But  this  gentleman  did  not  fully  concur  with  that.  He 
indicated  that  that  is  a  part  of  it,  but,  as  he  put  it,  only  about  a 
third  of  the  reason.  The  other  two-thirds,  he  figured,  comes  from  the 
teaclier.  He  said  he  could  Avatch  a  student  do  well  with  a  teacher  in 
one  grade  and  then  do  poorly  with  another  teacher  in  another  grade. 
If  the  student  has  2  years  of  bad  teaching  he  is  probably  going  to  be 
disadvantaged  the  rest  of  his  school  career.  That's  i^ally  what  I  was 
asking  you.  Would  you  lay  the  reason  on  the  teacher  rather  than 
just  the  home  environment?  For  instance,  in  the  ghettos  of  the  cities 
wliere  they  have  middle-class  teachers  wlio  have  had  no  experience. 
They  look  down  on  students  because  they  are  black,  they  are  infe- 
rior, etc.  This  situation  just  can  never  bring  the  students  along.  But 
you  find  teachers  M'ho  can  empathize  Mnth  them  and  get  the  feel  of 
the  whole  community,  work  with  the  community,  amazing  results 
occur  with  those  children.  This  again  proves  to  me  that  Dr.  Cole- 
man, Johns  Hopkins  University,  was  not  right  when  he  said  that  the 
teacher  has  little  difference  in  the  outcorne  of  the  student,  and  it  all 
depends  on  the  environment. 

Dr.  HoovKR.  Well,  you  are  correct.  Dr.  Coleman's  report  did  not 
take  a  look  at  the  kinds  of  inputs  to  public  schools.  He  was  looking 
primarily  at  outputs.  He  didn't  look  at  teacher  characteristics.  He 
didn't  also  look  at  the  way  i^rograms  are  funded,  the  way  programs 
are  designed.  I'm  not  in  a  position  and  would  not  make  a  statement 
to  indict  the  teachers  of  this  comitry,  that  it  is  their  fault  the  chil- 
dren are  educationally  disadvantaged  or,  indeed,  score  or  perform 
poorly.  I  thhik  the  matter  is  much-  more  complex  than  hanging  a 
problem  on  a  teacher.  I  tliink  it  has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  our  ed- 
cational  system  as  a  whole  is  underca])italized.  and  underfinanced. 
We  are,  therefore,  unable  to  i^urchase  the  materials,  the  equipment, 
the  supplies,  the  technology  that  we  need  to  build  good,  effective 
progi'ams. 

This  is  particularly  true,  I  think,  in  North  Carolina  with  the  Title 
I  programs.  We  have  not  been  able  to  purchase  the  measurement 
technology  to  put  into  Title  I  programs  to  provide  good  evaluation 
efforts,  to  be  able  to  make  definitive  statements  about  "Yes,  this  pro- 
gram worked.  Let's  institutionalize  this  program  or  make  it  part  of 
our  regular  program",  or,  "No,  this  program  didn't  work",  and  for 
these  reasons,  1,  2,  3, 4, 

Mr.  QuiE.  So  you  feel  it  is  a  wise  expenditure,  I  got  the  impres- 
sion, in  reading  through  your  testimony  and  listening  to  your  testi- 
mony, the  bill  in  the  State  legislature  sugirested  that  the  $1.3  million 
was  not  a  wise  expenditure.  Do  you  feel  that  it  is  a  wise  expenditure 
to  spend  more  on  et-aluation  and  testing? 
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Dr.  Hoover.  Yes,  but  evaluation  is  not  synonymous  with  testing-. 
Mr.  QuiE,  I  said  evaluation  and  testing. 

Dr.  Hoover.  Right.  I  think  that  if  we  would  focus  our  dollars  on 
programs  evaluation  concerns  that  we'd  get  mucli  more  mileage  out 
of  our  money  than  we  currently  are  with  mandated  state  testing 
programs. 

Now,  as  you  arc  well  aware,  a  large  number  of  States  have  legis- 
lated mandates  to  carry  out  testing  programs,  and  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  the  data  that  is  gathered  on  a  statewide  level  is  useful 
enough  for  local  administrators  to  make  the  kinds  of  programming 
decisions  that  they  need  to  make  on  a  local  level.  Test  data  is  sum- 
mary data,  and  unless  summary  data  can  be  broken  down  and  cate- 
gorized quite  specifically  for  the  local  person,  then  we  can't  really 
make  good  programming  decisions.  That's  my  major  concern. 

Mr.  QtrrB.  I  do  note  that  you  don't  want  to  indict  the  teachers. 
The  idea  of  not  wanting  to  blame  the  teachers  is  pretty  widespread. 
It's  really  the  only  place  we  don't  blame  the  people  w^ho  are  trying 
to  produce  a  product,  that  is,  an  educated  student.  We  try  to  blame 
the  product  itself. 

I  have  thrown  tliis  out  at  hearings  before.  "When  I  learned  to  fly 
in  the  Navy,  they  used  that  tactic,  too.  They  always  held  over  our 
head  we  would  be  sent  to  Great  Lakes  if  we  did  not  do  well.  We 
looked  at  Great  Lakes  the  way  a  Christian  looks  at  hell.  A  person 
wants  to  stay  away  from  it. 

They  changed  that  in  the  military.  Now  they  do  a  good  job  of 
testing  whether  the  person  should  be  able  to  learn  to  fly  or  not;  and, 
if  the  instructor  can't  train  the  students,  they  get  rid  of  the  instruc- 
tor instead.  That's  the  way  the  military  operates  now  because  they 
know  the  students  have  the  capability. 

More  and  more  people  tell  me  that  young  people  have  the  ability 
to  learn,  and  you  can't  prevent  them  i'rom  learnmg.  Dr.  Proctor  of 
Rutgers  said  that  Attica  Prision  in  New  York  has  probably  the 
most  brilliant  blacks  in  New  York.  That  means  that  they  learned 
but  not  through  the  school  systems.  It  seems  to  me  some  educators 
failed  them  and  they  learned  it  on  the  street  instead.  You  see,  they 
still  learned,  they  learned  quite  well,  but  they  got  in  trouble  with  so- 
ciety. 

Dr.  Hoo\rER.  Mr.  Quie,  I  think  you  are  right,  but  I  think  that  the 
educational  institutions  is  a  very  complex  institution,  and  I  don't 
think  that  we  can  take  the  problems  experienced  in  education,  all 
the  problems  and  all  the  variables  involved,  and  reduce  them  to 
something  that  may  sound  parsimonious,  in  that  it's  the  student's 
fault.  I  don't  think  that  we  can  do  that,  or  the  teacher's  fault,  or  the 
program's  fault.  I  think  it  is  a  much  more  complex  matter  than 
that. 

Mr.  QuTE.  Back  to  the  testing  again.  Why  is  it  that  you  don't 
want  to  go  any  more  than  to  a  region  within  the  State?  Why  can't 
the  whole  State  of  North  Carolina  at  least  make  a  distribution  on 
testing?  Go  even  further  than  testing.  Take  the  criterion-referenced 
test  and  the  normative  standardized  tests  and  then  the  teacher  evalu- 
ation themselves. 

This  is  what  they  suggested  in  Minnesota.  In  the  bill  that  I  have 
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introduced,  I  talk  about  using  rion-referenced  tests  only  in  the 
distribution  among  the  States,  once  you  get  to  the  State,  let  the 
State,  from  the  knowledge  tliey  liave,  make  the  distribution. 

Now,  why  do  you  say  region  wuthin  a  State  and  not  the  whole 

Dr.  HoovKR.  From  our  experience  in  Jforth  Carolina,  we  have  de- 
terminfrd  that  in  the  coastal  plains  regions,  for  example,  the  children 
t}iat  Ijve  and  go  to  school  in  that  area,  are  different  youngstei's  than 
those  who  go  to  school  in  a  mountain  region.  They  have  different 
cultural  experiences,  diffei^nt  backgrounds.  They  are  exposed  essen- 
tially to  educational  programs  that  are  not  necessarily  comparable. 

As  you  may  know,  we  conducted  a  State  assessment  program  last 
year  and,  indeed,  we  can  determine  on  a  regional  basis  that  there  are 
a  great  many  differences  between  tlie  regions.  A  score  on  a  single 
test  10  points  lower  in  one  region  doesn't  mean  that  only  one  pro- 
gram alternative  is  tlie  sohition.  We  need  to  look  at  regional  data  in 
terms  of  many  programing  strategies  and  alternatives. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Let's  just  take  math  and  capability  in  math.  Why  is  it 
that  the  children  in  the  mountain  region  don't  learn  multiplication 
the  same  as  the  ones  on  the  plains  or  the  plateaus? 

Dr.  HoovKR.  I'm  not  sure  that  that's  true,  whetlier  they  learn  dif- 
ferently or  not. 

JMr.  QuiE.  I  knoM^,  if  you  get  at  some  of  the  other  parts  of  learn- 
ing. I'm  talking  about  the  capability  of  reading  and.  tlie  capability 
of  math.  The  people  in  National  Assessment  tell  me  that  tlie  com- 
parison between  Alaska  and  lilississippi  is  the  same,  because  you 
have  to  leani  how  to  read  words  and  multiply  in  both  places.  Why 
would  that  be  different  ? 

Dr.  HoovEK.  A  criterion-referenced  test  is  a  very  specific  sort  of 
instrument  that  is  programed  against  a  standard,  a  criterion,  behav- 
ioral objective,  if  you  will,  and  it  is  not  true  that  the  sum  of  X 
number  of  behavioral  objectives  equals  reading.  It  may  be  that  a 
youngs^:er  only  needs  to  accomplish  Y  number  of  objectives  to  be 
able  to  read  at  a  certain  level  of  proficiency,  so  that,  in  terms  of  de- 
veloping pmgrams  for  youngsters  in  leading  and  in  math  or  anj' 
other  area,  one  must  look  at  the  characteristics  of  that  youngster  in 
that  school  system  and  the  kind  of  program  that's  available  to  him 
in  order  to  decide  on  the  teaching  strategies  that  will  teach  him  to 
read,  or  to  teach  him  to  add  double-digit  numbers,  or  whatever. 

A  criterion-referenced  system,  while  it  tells  us  an  awful  lot  about 
how  much  people  do  and  do  not  know  in  certain  areas,  does  not  give 
us  the  information  that  we  need  to  design  a  program  for  Johnny  in 
the  third  row  on  Jfonday  morning. 

Mr.-  QtriE.  That's  granted.  I  don't  think  that  is  the  intention  of 
National  Assessment.  That's  why  in  my  bill  I  specifically  want  to 
prohibit  testing  everybody  and  running  it  all  the  way  down  to  the 
local  level.  As  you  have  pointed  out,  in  item  No.  4,  you  need  an  ex- 
ternal agency,  as  National  Assessment  has  done,  in  order  to  keep  the 
schools  from  fudging,  as  well. 

But  now  let's  suppose  that  people  are  different  in  different  areas 
arm  they  learn  to  read  in  different  ways  and  they  learn  math  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  If  they  don't  fare  as  well  on  the  criterion-referenced  test 
^n  one  State,  they  get  more  money.  So  what's  so  bad  about  it? 
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Dr.  Hoo\Ti:R»  Because  I  don't  think  that,  based  on  the  differences  in 
youngstei-s  across  regions  of  a  State  and  across  regions  of  tlic  co\in- 
trJ^  even  tliough  Ave  may  turn  out  to  get  a  heck  of  a  lot  more  money 
via  this  sort  of  procedure,  I  am  really  not  convinced  that  that  would 
be  the  most  equitable  way  to  distribute  resources,  programing  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Then  I'd  like  to  know  about  this  equity  of  distributing 
resources.  Take  the  present  system  now  where  you  use  poverty  under 
historical  figures.  We  are  still  using  1960  information.  No  one  is  in 
school  this  school  year  who  was  counted  under  the  census  informa- 
tion at  all.  People  have  moved  around  this  country.  They  probably 
have  moved  from  Kentucky  to  Detroit,  and  they  have  been  counted 
all  this  time  in  Kentucky  and  not  in  Detroit  unless  they  went  on 
welfare.  So  the  people  who  are  too  i^roud  to  go  on  welfare  haven't 
been  counted  then. 

If  a  person  lived  in  an  area  Avhere  they  had  low  income — below 
$4,000  in  1970 — but  an  industry  moved  in  so  they  became  employed 
at  $10,000;  how  does  their  child  happen  to  become  no  longer  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  in  the  next  census  because  they  moved  from  a 
$2,000  income  to  a  $10,000  income  ? 

Or  take  my  area,  where  in  1959  a  very  rich  farming  community 
had  holes  in  the  clouds  evidently  and  didn't  <5et  much  rain.  All  of 
those  farmers  did  poorly,  and  anybody  knowing  agriculture  knows 
how  easy  it  is  to  stay  below  the  poverty  figure.  That  was  the  only 
year  they  had  that  problem.  They  had  been  benefiting  in  title  I  for 
all  of  those  years  at  a  tremendous  rate  because  of  the  fact  they  had 
holes  in  the  ciouds  in  1959  Avhen  the  income  information  was  taken. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  true  that  testing  wouldn't  be  absolutely 
perfect,  but  I  can't  imagine  anything  worse  than  counting  people 
who  are  poor.  As  Mr.  Ford  indicated,  both  of  us  agree  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  to  increase  its  share  of  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  greatly.  As  long  as  you  just  count  poor  people, 
whetlier  it  is  $2,000  or  $4,000  income,  you  are  counting  only  children 
who  don't  have  much  political  clout,  especially  wheu  using  the 
$2,000  figure  rather  than  the  $4,000  figure. 

The  Glass  Study  indicates  children  with  higher  income  are  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  as  AvelL  Their  children  aren't  counted.  They 
have  political  clout.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  want  more  money, 
you  ought  to  count  educationally  disadvantaged  children  no  matter 
Avhere  they  are  in  order  that  their  parents  can  be  asking  the  federal 
government  for  additional  money. 

The  only  nonpoor  parents'  children  who  get  any  benefit  now  are 
the  ones  in  the  large  cities  who  live  in  target  sclwols.  There  has  been 
a  problem  in  North  Carolina  with  the  way  title  I  has  been  operated 
because  of  desegregation.  You  can't  move  the  money  to  Avhere  the 
child  moves. 

Mrs.  Eandolph  was  in  on  this,  and  she  pointed  that  out  so  clearly. 
That  is  why  she  tliouglit  the  idea  of  testing  was  a  far  superior  way 
of  getting  it  to  where  the  kids  were. 

Mr.  STROTHEn.  I  anticipated  that  you  were  going  to  make  this 
comment,  and  we  got  40  superintendents  in  yesterday  and  I  asked 
them  the  same  thins;,  and  the%="  cairxi  up  with  four  tinswers  Miat  I 
^y^.was  going  to  conclude  my  remarks  with. 
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No.  1,  they  said:  How  many  kids  were  going  to  be  dropped  out  of 
the  program  ?  I  said,  "All  right,  what  happens  to  these  kids,  regard- 
less of  whether  they  are  counted  or  what  liappens,  what  happens  to 
a  student  who  has  been  in  an  on -going  program,  and  vou  drop 
that?" 

They  said  four  things  happen:  No.  1,  the  drop-out  rate  increases; 
No.  2,  the  retention  rate  doubles;  No.  3,  supportive  services  cease.  In 
rural  North  Carolina  and  in  Kentucky  and  South  Gaix)lina  these 
supportive  services,  such  as  health,  dental  care,  psychological  serv- 
ices, and  I  could  j?o  on,  these  services  are  not  available  except  under 
title_  I  moneys.  We  have  19  psychologists  in  North  Carolina,  Every 
one  is  paid  for  under  title  I  services. 

Now,  in  some  of  the  richer  areas,  in  Charlotte  perhaps,  in  some 
places  here,  you  have  these  services,  but  if  title  I  money  goes  out, 
these  kids  can  get  these  no  longer. 

No.  4,  we  contend  

Mr.  QuTE,  None  of  us  here  is  talking  about  title  I  going  out. 

Mr.  STROTHfiR.  I  know  that.  We  are  talking  about  a  reduction. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Nobody  here  is  in  favor  of  reduction,  either, 

Mr.  Strothkr.  Fine;  but  we  are  still  wondering  in  North  Carolina 
wliat  happens  to  students  who  are  in  ongoing  programs  when  these 
progi'ams  cease.  This  is  the  thing  that  bothers  us.  We  would  like 
very  much,  and  we  believe  there  is  a  difference  in  disadvantaged 
kids  in  rural  North  Carolina  and  disadvantaged  kids  in  rural  De- 
troit, if  there  is  such  a  thing,  disadvantaged  kids  in  urban  areas. 

Mr.  QuxE.  You  say  there  is  a  difference? 

Mr.  Strotiter.  Yes,  we  think  so ;  the  superintendents  think  so, 

Mr.  QuiK.  'Wliat  is  the  difference? 

Mr.  Strothkr.  We  are  really  not  sure.  It  is  a  cultural  background, 
and  we  have  tried  to  allude  to  this.  We  would  hope  some  formula 
could  be  worked  out  that  would  take  this  into  consideration.  We  are 
not  exactly  siu'e  what  the  answer  is. 

Mr.  QuiK.^  Listen,  if  the  child  can't  read,  whether  it  is  in  rural 
North  Carolina,  a  ghetto  in  Detroit,  or  out  in  the  richest  suburban 
area  of  Detroit,  wiiat  is  the  difference? 

Mr.  Strotiikr.  Tliere  is  a  possibility  

Mr.  QuiE.  That  child  can't  read  or  ever  educate  himself, 

Mr.  Strotiier.  But  there  is  a  possibility  that  he  is  ready  to  go  men- 
tally in  mathematics  and  the  learning  arts  skills,  and  there  is  just 
one  little  minor  thing  that  could  be  removed  due  to  psychological 
services,  or  there  could  be  one  obstacle  that  could  be  removed.  In 
rural  North  Carolina  that  service  is  not  available  through  mental 
health  or  what-have-you.  In  Detroit  there  is  a  possibility  that  there 
is  a  psychologist  available.  There  are  mental  health  services  avail- 
able there.  This  is  what  I  was  alluding  to, 

Mr.  QurE.  Then  probably  it  is  easier  to  help  that  North  Carolina 
student  if  you  bring  in  the  psychologist  and  health  assistant.  The 
psychologist  and  the  health  assistant  is  already  in  the  wealthier  sub- 
urb of  Detroit  and  the  child  still  can't  read.  That  child  must  be 
more  severely  handicapped  than  the  ones  in  rural  North  Carolina. 

M\\  Strotiikr.  But  the  services  are  available  there.  In  eastern 
North  Caroli^ia-they  are  not  avrahiiblfe  to  remove  the  obstacle; 
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Mr.  QtriE,  But  where  they  are  available  he  still  can't  read.  Don't 
•  you  accept  the  fact  that  there  are  children  educationally  disadvan- 
taged in  the  best  schools? 

Mr.  Strother,  Oh,  yes;  I  would  agree  with  that, 

Mr.  QuiE,  Except  private  schools,  l3ut  I  mean  public  schools. 

Mr.  STROTJ^ER.  There  are  still  some  obstacles  that  have  to  be 
pulled  out  of  the  way.  We  don't  have  these  services  in  eastern  North 
Carolina, 

Chairman  Perkixs,  Mr,  Mazzoli, 

Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Cliairman,  IM  like  to  ask  the  superintendent,  if 
I  understood  correctly  you  were  certainly  not  in  favor  of  the  special 
revenue  sharing  for  education,  because  from  the  charts  you  gave  us 
there  is  a  great  diminishing  of  the  money  involved.  Would  you  be 
for  it  or  a  concept  of  it,  a  modification  of  it,  a  tailoring  of  it,  if  the 
money  were  right? 

Mr.  Fleetwood,  I  will  give  you  some  specific  fi^2;ures  and  you 
will  understand  why  we  are  in  iavor  of  the  money  in  H.R,  69  ap- 
plied to  the  Orsliansky  student  count. 

We  looked  at  the  Orshansky  index,  we  looked  at  the  $2,000^  level 
and  the  $4,000  level  for  poverty.  The  Orshansky  index  would  give  us 
312,000  children  next  year;  the  $2,000  level  gives  us  99,000,  That  is 
the  reason  we  have  that  terrific  di-opoff  from  this  year  to  next  year, 
if  it  is  based  on  $2,000.  With  the  $4,000  limit  we  would  have  246,000 
children  qualified.  Therefore,  we  would  like  to  see  the  Orshansky 
formula  applied  to  the  money  in  Congressman  Perkins^  bill, 

Mr.  Mazzoli,  That's  asking  for  the  l3est  of  both  worlds,  I  guess, 

Mr.  Fleetwood,  That's  right, 

Mr.  Strotpier,  That  was  the  question  that  you  asked  us, 
Mr.  ]\LvzzoLi,  That's  having  your  cake  and  eating  it,  too.  That's 
what  we  say  in  Jefferson  Coimty. 
Mr.  Fleetwood,  We  keep  trying. 
Mr.  Mazzoli.  You  try  very  well. 

I  wonder,  the  doctor  primarily  addressed  himself  to  testing  and 
the  appa-ratus  that  would  deal  with  somehow  evaluating  title  I  and 
just  ge!ierall.y  educational  programs.  I  find,  as  I  go  back  into  the 
communities  that  I  i-epresent,  and  I  think  many  of  us  do,  that  the 
people  are  saying  fine,  education,  certainly  we  need  it,  it  is  one  of 
the  great  needs  of  the  American  community,  but 

Is  there  some  way  that  you  could  tell  me,  Congressman,  just  exactly  what  is 
going  on?  Is  the  money  being  well  spent,  are  our  children  learning,  is  this 
being  wasted?  Just  give  me  some  practical,  pragmatic  response,  Congressman, 
and,  you  know,  lay  off  the  .$3  words,  because  I  can't  understand  those. 

So  maybe  I  could  ask  you,  doctor,  if  I  could  transfer  that  question 
to  you,  you  know,  if  you  can  tell  a  layman  just  basically,  in  your 
opinion,  is  title  I,  as  it  has  been  operated,  doing  the  job?  With  en- 
hanced appropriation,  which  is  a  major  problem,  would  this  do  the 
job  better?  Is  the  job  that  we  are  seeking  to  do  possible  to  accom- 
jplish? 

Dr.  Hoover.  I  think  you  have  a  couple  of  questions  there  and  let 
me  respond  to  what  I  thought  the  first  one  was. 

When  people  ask  you  tiiat  kind  of  a  question  and  you  go  about 
O  ie  business  of  seeking  data,  you  have  to  refer  to  a  national  study 
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on  title  I,  for  example,  like  the  Glass  Study,  which  is  a  pretty 
lengthy  and  comprehensive  sort  of  evaluation  to  go  through,  but, 
when  you  are  trying  to  answer  questions  about  title  I  programs 
from  your  district,  that  information  is  not  available  in  that  kind  of 
study,  and  you  need  to  then  look  for  other  sources.  The  ways  that 
we  go  about  evaluating  programs,  particularly  the  federally  funded 
programs  is  that  each  school  district  either  evaluates  the  program  it- 
self or  it  buys  an  outside  service,  contracts  with  an  outside  agency  to 
evaluate  the  program. 

This  is  particularly  true  with  title  III.  I  don't  think  that  we  are 
doing  a  very  good  job  at  thatj  and  I'd  like  to  propose  the  alternative 
that  rather  than  for  educators  to  try  to  buy  credibility  in  terms  of 
buying  outside  contractors  to  evaluate  their  programs,  I'd  like  to  see 
education  take  that  pot  of  money  that's  set  aside  for  evaluation  and 
have  that  done  on  a  State  basis,  with  some  small  set-aside  for  the 
end  of  the  year  to  call  in  an  external  auditor  to  audit  a  sample  or 
all  of  the  programs,  much  the  way  we  audit  businesses.  I  think  that 
would  provide  you  with  a  vehicle  for  getting  information  to  answer 
the  kinds  of  questions  that  are  being  asked. 

Mr,  Mazzoli»  Because  these  kinds  of  questions  are  posed  to  us  all 
the  time,  as  you  can  imagine,  and  we  frequently  cannot,  except  in  a 
more  philosophical  kind  of  answer,  answer  the  question,  and  the 
people  are  not  patient,  and  I  guess  they  aren't  really  required  to  be 
patient  to  go  through  all  the  philosophy 

Dr,  Hoover,  Your  second  question  dealt  with  whether  title  I  pro- 
grams are  doing  the  job  and  if  we  got  more  money  could  we  do  a 
better  job,  and  tliat  certainly  is  a  considerably  more  difficult  question 
to  answer  for  two  reasons,  I  am  not  sure  I  have  the  answer  to  that. 

One  reason,  from  a  method  point  of  view,  is  that  we  have  not 
evaluated  these  programs  properly,  in  my  judgment,  so  that  inter- 
pretations or  conclusions  that  can  be  drawn,  I  think,  are  somewhat 
suspect  in  some  cases,  certainly  not  all  cases. 

To  answer  the  question  of  whether  we  could  do  a  better  job  with 
more  money^  I  don't  know* 

Mr,  Mazzoli,  I  appreciate  your  candor  on  these  questions  because, 
frankly,  we  don't  always  get  such  a  candid  response.  We  generally 
get  a  flood  of  words  thrown  at  us  that  envelop  us  and  befuddle  us, 
or  at  least  the  endeavor  is  to  befuddle  us.  So  I  appreciate  your  can- 
dor and  your  honesty,  I  suggest  that  this  is  the  way  the  people  feel. 
They  cannot  see  what  are  Ave  doing  here.  And,  of  course,  if  we  can 
say  now  6,  7,  8,  years  later  that  *'You  know,  we  are  really  not  sure," 
then,  for  Pete's  sake,  of  course  the  people  say  *'How  much  longer  am 
I  to  sacrifice,  am  I  to  pay  these  bills?"  These  are  the  problems  that 
we  who  are  trying  to  find  the  best  way  for  Federal  aid  to  education 
really  face  and  I  appreciate  those  thoughts.  I  am  sure  the  committee 
would  benefit,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  doctor  at  some  point  could 
maybe  amplif7;  on  some  of  these  ideas  and  submit  them  for  the  :-ec- 
ord,  I'd  appreciate  reading  them, 
.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Chairman  Pericixs,  Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  think  what  has  been  illustrated  here  is  the  reason  so 
many  members  of  this  committee  in  both,  political  parties  are  frus- 
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trated  over  the  amount  of  time  we  have  spent  in  the  last  3  or  4  years 
arguing  amongst  ourselves  about  the  way  to  reallocate  inadequate 
resources  while  we  should  Iiave  been  able  to  move  on  to  the  next  step 
that  was  logically  in  the  future  in  1965,  Avhen  the  original  legisla- 
tion was  passed. 

So  we  do  find  oui^selves  in  a  strange  position  of  talking  about 
reallocating  in  a  way  that  means  someone  is  going  to  have  to  have 
something  taken  away  from  tliem  if  we  are  dealing  with  a  budget 
that  stays  at  something  close  to  the  present  levels. 

I  have  to  agree  with  the  basic  premise  that  Mr.  Quie  has  set  forth. 
The  problem  that  Al  and  I  have  is  that  for  a  long  time  we  have 
agreed  on  what  we'd  like  to  do,  but  we  just  go  to  a  different  church 
on  our  way  to  heaven.  We  just  haven't  been  able  to  get  together  yet 
on  a  specific  methodoIog}^  I  spent  as  much  time  as  anybody  on  this 
committee  attacking  the  formula  that's  in  title  I  back  in  1965  and 
gained  some  expertise  on  the  manner  in  which  the  formula  was 
likely  to  work  and  has  worked  since,  because  I  have  examined  every 
possible  alternative  to  it  that  anybody  has  been  willing  to  set  forth. 
Some  of  them  have  looked  promising,  and  we  have  had  to  abandon 
them, 

I  am  intrigued  by  and  agreo  with  Mr.  Quie  that  everyone  is  con- 
cerned that  the  data  upon  which  we  base  the  allocation  of  resources 
may  not  be  relative  to  today's  facts  of  life  because  they  are  old,  be- 
cause in  the  first  instance  they  proceed  on  some  assumptions  that  for 
the  most  part  seem  to  be  correct,  but  in  some  cases  are  very  badly 
out  of  focus,  such  as  the  relationship  between  the  existence  of  indi- 
vidual family  poverty,  as  distinguished  from  school  district  poverty, 
and  educational  deprivation.  Ahnost  everyone  accepts  the  fact  that 
they  will  exist  side  by  side  but  we  don't  know  to  what  degree  that's 
a  true  correlation.  The  problem  is  we  haven't  found  any  other  way 
to  identify  the  areas  that  we  could  best  put  limited  resources  in. 

You  raise  a  question  with  respect  to  the  approach  that  Mr.  Quie's 
legislation  takes  that  concerns  me,  because  I  understand  that  there 
are  some  people  in  Michigan  who  think  that  this  is  the  good  way  to 
go,  and  I  haA'Cn't  had  a  chance  to  talk  with  them  yet  If  you  were  to 
start  with  the  idea  that  the  purpose  of  testing  was  the  allocation  of 
financial  resources  and  that  your  primary  purpose  in  setting  up  test- 
ing systems  was  going  to  be  to  determine  how  you  take  a  limited 
amount  of  dollars  and  distribute  them  to  the  places  where  the  need 
was  greatest,  Avould,  from  what  you  have  said  here,  particularly  at 
the  bottom  of  page  8,  that  suggest  that,  in  terms  of  resources  rather 
than  educational  techniques  and  educational  goals,  you  would  have 
to  accept  some  preconceived  notions  or  make  some  assumptions  of 
what  it  was  you  were  going  to  identify  as  need.  In  other  words, 
you'd  have  to  have  a  State  definition  of  educational  deprivation  or 
educational  need  before  you  then  started  devising  your  tests.  I  am 
talking  within  a  State  now,  not  tests  Mr.  Quie  suggests,  the  national 
State-by-State  distribution.  Within  that  State,  would  you  be  able  to 
construct  >v  test  that  woiild  very  likely  be  predictably  helpful  to  edu- 
cators in  determining  ed.ication  goals? 

Dr.  Hoover.  On  a  statewide  basis? 
Q     Mr.  FoRB.  Yes. 
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Dr.  Hoo^rER.  I  tliink  not. 
^  Mr.  Ford.  In  other  words,  you'd  liavc  to  malcc  an  arbitrary  deci- 
sion that  ii  particular  goal  was  desii'able,  a  particular  way  of  reach- 
ing that  goal  was  desiitible,  before  j^ou  could  set  up  a  test  that 
would  work  statewide  to  distribute  money  with.it? 

Dr.  Hoover.  Well,  beyond  the  formulation  of  goalsj  I  think  one 
has  to  specify  in  a  ^^.ry  specific  fashion  that  kinds  of  educational 
objectives,  wliich  I  believe  are  different  than  goals.  A  goal  is  a 
rather  broad  general  statement  about  an  educational  purpose,  but  an 
objective  can  be  as  specific  as  that  by  next  Thursday  afternoon, 
Johnny  will  learn  80  percent  of  a  100-word  list,  and  those  are  the 
kind  of  objectives  I  am  talking  about  that  would  be  necessary  to 
identif.y  specific  strengths  and  weaknesses  between  and  among  kids 
tliroughout  our  State,  and  that  the  wide  differences  throughout  the 
regions,  geographic  regions,  of  our  State  would  require  just  a  mas- 
sive testing  effort  to  get  at  those  very  specific  kinds  of  information 
that  would  give  us  good  decisiqiimaking  data. 

The  size  of  that  undertaking  is  just  huge  in  my  judgment.  I  am 
not  convinced  that  we  want  to  spend  our  money  that  way. . 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  PKRiaxfe.  Let  me  get  into  the  formula  to  some  extent. 
We  are  going  to  hear  our  best  technicians  from  the  Departments  of 
Commerce  and  HEW  later  next  w^eek,  but  since  we  have  touched  on 
it,  I  think  we  should  get  the  views  of  rural  people. 

I  think  you  may  have  missed  Mr.  Quie's  point  of  view  to  some  ex- 
tent a  few  moments  ago,  when  he  asked  you  what  the  difference  was 
in  the  disadvantaged  child  in  Detroit  and  the  disadvantaged  child  in 
the  rual  section  of  North  Carolina.  I  think  you  had  in  mind  some- . 
thing  different  froin  the  amount  of  money  it  took  to  serve  the  disad- 
vantaged child  in -North  Carolina  as  compared  with  the  city. 

Do  you  want  to  amplify  on  that  just'  a  little  ? 

Dr.  HooATER.  I'm  not  sure  I  understand  what  you  mean.  Congress- 
man. 

Chairman  Perkixs.  Well,  let  me  get  back  to  the  basics  here.  In 
1965  we  used  the  low-income  factor  of  $2,000  as  the  base  for  count- 
ing children  throughout  the  nation.  We  wrote  into"  the  legislation 
sometime  thereafter  that  the  low-income  factor  would  go  up  to  3,000, 
for  fiscal  1973,  and  that  it  would  go  up  in  1974.  Because  of  the.inad- 
eqiiacies  of  the  funding,  the  committee  later  froze  the  figure  at 
$2,000,  countin^r  children  from  families  under  $2,000,  based  on  the 
1960  censuss  and  childi-en  from  AFDC  families  above  $2,000, 

So  at  the  same  time,  we  wrote  a  provision  in  the  bill  to  hold 
harmless  to  make  sure  that  no  Stale  received  less  than  they  were 
presently  receiving  in  1967  or  1968.  The  funds  were  allocated,  then, 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  children  within  those  families,  and  on 
the  average  per-pupil  expenditure  within  the  State,  or  one-half  of 
the  national  average. 

In  the  administration  bill,  as  I  understand  it,  you  leave  out  one- 
half  the  national  average  altogether,  and  you  <io  back  one-third  of 
the  economic  f acior,  the  low-economic  factor,  which  is  

Mr.  QtJiE.  Do  they  take  35  percent  of  the  State  average  or  35  per- 
cent of  two-thirds  of  the  national  average  ? 
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Chairman  Perkixs.  Thirty-five  percent  of  the  St'ate  per-pupil  av- 
erage expenditure.  Xow,  how  much  money  are  you  going  to  lose 
under  the  administration's  proposal  for  title  I  there? 

Mr,  Fleetwood.  The  hold  safe  will  give  us  $57  million  next  year, 
which,  according  to  USOE  figures,  is  a  little  bit  more  than  we  are 
getting  this  year.  I  don't  know  how  you  work  that  out,  but  that's 
what  it  shows,  but  it  will  reduce  the  amount  to  $45  million  1  year 
after  the  hold  safe. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Under  the  administration  bill  ? 

Mr.  Fleetwood.  Right. 

Now,  I  thought  I  heard  a  wonderful  discussion  of  this  the  other 
day  when  I  was  attending  hearings  by  Mr.  Weinberger  and  I  think 
you  did  it,  Mr.  Quie.  You  asked,  "Why  should  we  spend  more 
money  on  a  student  just  across  the  line  in  a  certain  area  ?" 

Mr.  QniE.  Pennsylvania  versus  New  York. 

Mr.  Fleetwood.  I  think  that  you  did  a  wonderful  job  with  that  il- 
lustration, 

Mr.  QiHE.  There  was  a  $100  difference  just  across  the  line  between 
rural  New  York  and  rural  Pennsylvania.  It  didn't  make  much  sense 
to  me. 

Mr.  Fleetwood.  It  doesn't  to  me  either  and  that's  one  reason  I 
like  the  $300  or  any  other  standard  figure.  I  think  it  costs  as  mnch 
to  work  with  a  disadvantaged  child  in  North  Carolina  or  South 
Carolina,  as  it  does  in  New  York. 

Chairman  Perkins.  That's  what  you  were  stating  a  while  ago,  but 
what  is  the  basis  for  that.  Does  it  cost  just  as  much  or  more  ? 

Mr.  Fleetwood.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  whatever  we  are  spending 
in  North  Carolina  and  whatever  they  are  spending  in  New  York  is 
not  getting  the  job  done,  and  comparability  requires  us  to  spend  the 
same  amount  on  each  pupil  in  all  schools  from  State  and  local 
funds.  So  if  each  child  is  getting  as  much  as  he  can  from  State  and 
local  funds,  I  would  say  that  it  will  take  the  same  amount  nation- 
ally from  the  Federal  Government  above  state  and  local  funds  to 
improve  the  student. 

I  want  to  address  my  remarks  to  one  other  thing,  too.  We  have 
only  had'  title  I  for  7  years,  and  we  in  North  Carolina  have  most  of 
our  programs  either  in  the  area  oi  reading  or  in  early  childhood  ed- 
ucation, and  we  are  not  sure  of  what  you  are  supposed  to  do  to  help 
the  disadvantaged  child.  We  are  trying  things,  and  I  think  we  need 
more  time  to  find  out  what  you  do  differently  to  help  the  disadvan- 
taged childr- 

Ghairman  Perkins.  Now,  the  administration  provides  in  their  bill 
that  we  do  more  concentrating  in  the  areas  of  the  disadvantaged.  An 
area  that  must  be  15  percent  or  5,000.  That's  good,  I  believe  in  con- 
centration. But,  at  the  same  time,  it  may  work  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion of  eliminating  a  lot  of  districts  within  your  State  that  need  the 
money  just  as  badly.  How  does  their  proposal  work  in  your  State? 
How  mtoy  districts  would  it  eliminate? 

Mr.  Fleetwood.  I  do  not  have  the  1970  census  data  in  front  of  me, 
but  according  to  the  1960  census  data,  121  of  152  districts  would  get 
funds  off  the  top,  so  to  speak.  In  other  words,  you  spend  all  of  this 
money  for  the  most  disadvantaged  and  if  there  is  any  left  you  spend 
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d  little  bit  more  per  child.  Now  all  of  our  152  districts  qualif5^  All 
of  them  liave  some  types  of  programs  for  disadvantaged  students.  It 
would  mean  possibly  that,  31  might  not  qualify.  So  that's  the  effect 
it  would  have  on  our  programs. 

Chairman  Perkins.  How  do  you  feel  that  the  formula  in  the  ad- 
ministration bill  discriminates  against  your  State? 

Mr.  Fleetwood.  The  formula  itself  does  not  discriminate  against 
our  Statte,  and  the  reason  is  

Chairman  Perkins.  In  the  administration's  proposal  ? 

Mr.  Fleetwood.  That's  right,  but  it  discriminates  against  some 
others.  For  example,  in  New  York  State,  I  think  that  69  percent  of 
their  money  comes  through  the  AFDC  count  and  about  15  percent 
in  North  Carolina,  so  the  formula  that  we  have  now  discriminates 
against  our  State,  and  yours,  as  well. 

Chairman  Perkins.  That  is  because  of  the  low-incomo  factor  of 
$2,000  and  the  AFDC  count  above  it. 

Mr.  Fleetwood.  Right. 

Chairman  Perkins.  I'm  trying  to  get  you  out  of  that  trap.  How 
are  we  going  to  get  out  of  that  trap  if  it  discriminates  against  your 
State?  How  are  you  suggesting  that  we  get  out  of  it,  3,000  and  AFDC 
or  leave  off  AFDC? 

Mr.  Fleetwood.  To  leave  off  the  AFDC  count  would  help  North 
Carolina  I  think,  that  under  the  Orshansky  formula  we  qualify 
more  children. 

Chairman  Perkins.  'Wliat  would  be  equitable  as  a  low-income  fac- 
tor to  treat  the  disadvantaged  child  in  JN^ew  York  the  same  as  the 
disadvantaged  child  in  eastern  North  Carolina?  What  low-income 
factor  would  you  say— $3,000,  $3,500— or  should  there  be  a  $3,500 
factor  in  New  York  and  $2,000  in  North  Carolina?  Just  give  me  an 
idea  along  that  line. 

Mr.  Fleetwood.  The  only  idea  I  have  is  that  the  per-pupil  ex- 
penditure is  already  greater  in  New  York,  or  take  any  other  State 
that  you  like,  that's  greater  than  ours,  and  we  are  not  as  high  as  the 
national  average. 

Let  me  just  give  you  a  statement  of  how  we  would  come  out  with 
several  figures.  On  the  $2,000  poverty  level  we  have  99,000  disadvan- 
taged children  in  North  Carolina;  according  to  the  1970  census  on 
the  $3,000  level  we  would  have  210,000,  on  the  $4,000  level,  246,000. 

Mr.  QuTE.  So  we  can  understand  that,  could  you  give  us  the  1960 
and  1970  figure  in  each  of  those  income  areas?  Then  we  can  have 
them  together. 

Mr,  Strother  gave  us  the  change  in  the  $2,000  figure  for  North 
Carolina,  which  was  from  323,000  down  to  99,000.  Could  you  give  us 
those  figures  for  both  3,000  and  4,000  if  you  have  them  ? 

Mr,  Fleetwood,  I  only  have  this  mformation  based  upon  1970 
census  from  $3,000  on  up.  I  do  not  have  the  figures  on  the  1960  cen- 
sus for  $3,000. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Go  ahead  and  give  them  on  the  1970  census, 
Mr.  Fleetwood.  At  the  $5,000  low  income  level,  then,  in  North 
Carolina  we  get  a  little  more  money  than  we  would  get  under  the 
Orshansky  formula.  That  would  be  339,000  children  who  qualify. 

Mr.  QtJiE.  Let  me  keep  track.  You  have  99,000  at  $2,000  income, 
l^nf^  was  the  figure  at  $3,000  income? 
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Mr.  FxEEwooD.  210,000. 
Mr.  QXHE.  And  at  4,000? 

Mr.  Flke-hvooi).  246,000;  at  5,000,  339,000;  and  at  $5,500,  399,000; 
and  Orshansky,  312,000. 

Chairman  Pkrkixs.  I  want  to  ask  your  statistician  a  question.  I 
agree  with  your  statement  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  work  out  a  test- 
ing score  that  would  be  fair  in  allocating  funds,  if  not  impossible, 
but,  if  it  were  possible,  how  many  years  do  you  feel  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  research  the  question  as  to  whether  there  is  cquit}^  in  it? 
Would  it  take  2  years,  4  years  or  5  years  ? 

Now  the  Quie  bill  provides  the  allocation  of  funds  on  the  low-in- 
come factor  and  AFDC. 

Mr.  QtHE.  For  2  more  years. 

Chairmp.n  Perkixs.  For  2  more  years  and  then  going  to  the  test- 
ing score  basis  altogether  for  an  allocation  of  funds.  Give  us  your 
response  now  to  the  question  I  put  to  you. 

Dr.  Hooran.  I  can  respond  in  this  way.  There  are  several  institu- 
tions in  the  country,  notably  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Evaluation 
at  tJ.C.L.A.,  Berkeley!  who  have  been  addressing  themselves  to  this 
question  for  approximately  6  years.  They  have  not  come  up  with  a 
vinble  solution  at  this  point.  It  may  take  another  6  to  10  years  be- 
fore they  were  up  with  criterion-referenced  instruments,  vis-a-vis 
appropriate  objectives  on  a  nationwide  basis.  The  cost,  I  tliink 
would  be  quite  prohibitive. 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  this  iscue  with  the  Research 
Triangle  Institute  in  North  Carolina  whi>  has  part  of  the  contract 
on  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress,  and  the  figure  that 
was  quoted  to  me  to  develop  a  test  for  three  grade  levels  in  reading, 
mathematics,  five  tests,  four  to  be  administered  on  a  group  basis,  one 
to  be  administei*ed  on  an  individual  basis,  the  cost  to  draw  tlie  sam- 
ple and  administer  the  test  for  various  sample  sizes  would  run  be- 
tween $10  and  $15  million. 

Chairman  Perkixs.  You  are  telling  us,  then,  that  in  Mr.  Quie's 
proposal  there  is  no  stability  in  trying  to  allocate  funds  on  that 
basis  for  the  next  few  years?  Am  I  correct  in  that  statement? 

Dr.  Hoo\rER.  You  are  correct. 

Mr.  Qote.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Chairman  Perkixs.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  Quie.  One  thing  I  have  noted  about  some  researchers,  though, 
is  they  prefer  running  a  program  for  3  years  instead  of  1  year  be- 
cause it  keeps  them  in  business  that  much  longer. 

I  have  had  researchers  tell  me  that  they  couldn't  get  their  requests 
granted  by  the  head  of  the  department  because  they  didn't  stretch 
over  a  long  enough  period  of  time.  I  wonder  if  these  people  at 
Berkeley  are  onto  that. 

Dr.  Hoover.  I'm  not  sure  I  understand  what  you're  talking  about. 

Mr.  Quie.  If  they  got  the  job  accomplished,  they'd  have  to  do 
something  else. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  ask  you  another  question.  You  have 
not  associated  yourself  with  Title  I  in  the  classroom  nor  tried  to 
evaluate  or  make  any  evaluation  studies  of  the  achievements  of  Title 
^  I  yourself  to  any  degree,  have  you  ? 
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Dr.  Hoo\rER.  No,  I  hnve  not,  not  directly. 

Chairman  Pkkkixs,  So  you  are  not  really  in  a  position  to  tell  us 
the  achievement  results  of  Title  I  ? 

Dr.  Hoover.  Not  from  the  State  of  North  Carolina  or  any  other 
State*;  for  that  matter,  at  this  point  in  time. 

Chairman  Pkhkixs.  I  would  like  to  get  back  a  moment  or  two  to 
this  formula.  We  have  marched  up  and  down  the  hill  so  much  on 
the  allocation  of  funds  and  this  is  going  to  be  the  real  issue  in 
connection  with  the  markup.  Are  there  variable  factors  between  the 
North  and  South  that  we  should  take  into  consideration  insofar  as 
education  to  disadvantaged  children  are  concerned?  Should  we  make 
any  greater  allo  vances  to  the  eastern  seaborad  or  the  west  coast 
than  to  the  South,  or  does  it  cost  just  as  much  in  the  South  to  edu- 
cate a  disadvantaged  child?  I  want  somebody  to  give  us  some  logic 
on  that  question.  It  is  a  very  important  question.  It  is  the  question 
before  the  committee  now, 

Mr.  Fleetwood.  You're  looking  at  me,  so  I'll  have  to  say  tha^,  in 
my  opinion,  the  need  would  be  similar,  but  if  you  are  asking  m  to 
prove  it  I  could  not,  sir. 
^  Ch'^iirman  Perkixs.  You  feel^  that  you  are  presently  being  dis- 
criminated against  since  there  is  the  low-income  factor  of  $2,000, 
and  the  AFDC  people  above  the  $2,000  level  presently  in  the  bill? 
You  feel  they  are  taking  off  more  money,  because  you  don't  have 
that  large  a  group  of  peoi)]e  on  AFDC? 

Mr.  Fleetwooo.  I  would  not  say  all  the  other  States,  because  there 
are  other  States  in  the  same  

Chairman  Perkins.  I  mean  outside  of  the  South,  above  the  South. 

Mr.  Feicet^Vood.  Well,  I  would  have  to  look  at  my  figures  here. 
There  are  some  others  that  have  low  AFDC  counts  in  other  sections 
of  the  nation,  and  I  have  all  the  figures  here. 

Chairman  Perkixs.  Well,  it  has  been  my  personal  view  that 
wherever  we  have  a  disadvantaged  child,  we  should  treat  that  child 
equall3\  And,  that  means  if  we  use  a  low-income  factor  of  $4,000, 
which  I  personally  feel  we  should  use,  at  this  time,  that  on  top  of 
that  we  should  be  permitted  to  go  to  the  one-half  of  the  allocation 
formula — go  to  one-half  of  the  national  average,  instead  of  one-half 
the  per-pupil  expenditure  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Fleetwood.  I'll  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Strother.  We'll  buy  that. 

Mr.  Fleetwood.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Perkixs.  And,  xmder  the  administration's  proposal 
here,  Kentucky  will  lose  ti-emendously,  your  State  will  lose  tremen- 
dously, and  the  States  with  the  high  per-pupil  expenditure  will  gain 
tremendously.  We  have  States  spending  almost  twice  the  amount  of 
$560  or  $750,  as  much  as  Kentucky.  That's  their  average  per-pupil 
expenditure.  Unless  we  take  some  of  these  factors  into  consideration, 
these  on-going  programs  that  we  presently  have  under  Title  I  are 
just  going  to  have  the  rug  jerked  out  from  under  them  throughout 
the  entire  South. 

The  best  studies  that  I  can  come  up  with  show  that  the  adminis- 
tration's bill  jerks  the  rug  out  from  under  40  percent  of  the  Title  I 
^   grams  in  the  entire  South. 
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All  I  am  strivinf2^  to  do  with  these  committee  members  is  work  out 
an  equitable  solution  so  as  to  treat  every  disadvantaged  j^oungster 
the  same.  I  would  like  to  go  to  general  aia  today,  but  I  know  from  a 
realistic  viewpoint  that  we  are  not  going  to  get  the  appropriation  to 
do  it.  And  even  though  I  have  a  general  aid  bill  introduced,  strateg- 
ically, I  feel  that  it  is  much  better  to  proceed  with  Title  I  of  the  El- 
ementary and  Secondary  Education  Act  and  then  get  back  to  gen- 
eral aid. 

Of  course  to  my  way  of  thinking,  we  are  not  properly  financing 
Title  J.  We  have  an  authorization  of  approximately  $3  billion,  and 
we  are  getting  about  $1.5  billion  in  Title  I.  I  personally  feel  that 
you  have  to  serve  the  disadvantaged,  not  jerk  the  rug  out  from 
under  them.  Peg  it  at  some  dollar  level  and  then  go  to  general  aid. 
But  tidying  to  get  that  money  now  in  Washington  is  just  not  in  the 
cards,  in  my  judgment.  Nevertheless,  that  does  not  prevent  us  from 
moving  forward  in  trying  to  authorize  a  general  aid  program.  I 
would  hate  to  see  Title  I  legislation  here  that  would  discontinue  all 
of  the  programs  that  we  have  already  started  throughout  the  coun- 
try. According  to  all  of  the  testimony  that  we  have  received  before 
the  committee,  f  hey  are  obtaining  results. 

I  know  we  have  not  concentrated  enough  in  the  areas  of  reading 
and  math,  but  I  think  through  trial  and  error  most  of  the  people  in- 
volved with  Title  I  realize  this  mistake  and  are  commencing  to  do 
just  that.  I  would  like  to  see  95  per  cent  of  the  funds  spent  for  read- 
ing and  math,  but  I  don't  think  we  ought  to  mandate  to  the  school 
superintendents.  I  think  the  administration's  bill  is  not  nearly  as 
flexible  as  the  present  program.  I  think  that  it  will  require  many 
more  guidelines  at  the  State  level. 

Do  you  agree  with  me  on  that?  Thev  argue  that  we  are  going  to 
dispose  of  the  guidelines  and  so  forth.  What  is  your  impression  ? 

Mr.  -Fleetwood.  My  opinion,  based  upon  history,  and  I  have 
worked  in  Federal  programs  now  for  13  years,  is  that  anytime  you 
get  money  from  another  level  of  government  there  are  some  guide- 
lines, and  I  think  we  will  continue  to  have  the  regulations  and 
guidelines.  I  don't  know  that  they  are  bad  until  you  start  getting  a 
proliferation  and  somebody  says  you  ought  to  tie  a  little  here  and 
over  there. 

By  the  way,  Congessman,  just  before  I  left  I  talked  with  our  voa- 
tional  people  about  consolidating  these  programs.  They  said  they 
didn't  think  we  would  accomplish  anything  there  because  they  al- 
ready had  one  State  plan  principally  for  the  programs  in  that  area. 

Mr.  QuTB.  Right,  they  have  already  given  them  that  kind  of  flexi- 
bility. 

Chairman  Perkixs.  Are  there  any  further  questions,  Mr.  Quie  ? 
Mr,  QiTiE.  Yes. 

What  percentage  of  your  Title  I  money  is  going  for  reading  and 
math  now?  You  said  most  was  going  for  reading  and  early  child- 
hood education,  which  would  be  reading  readiness,  I  would  assume? 

Mr,  Fleetwood.  Reading  at  all  levels,  and  by  early  childhood  edu- 
cation, mainly  we  mean  kindergarten.  So  about  80  percent  of  our 
money  is  going  for  reading  and  early  childhood  education  and  very 
litvie  for  mathematics.  I  guess  if  we  were  told  to  concentrate  more  in 
^  "th,  we  would.  It  is  needed. 
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Mr.  QuiE.  Could  you  give  us  that  percentage  so  then  we  could  put 
the  total  togetlier,  the  80  plus,  what  you  have  in  math?  Could  you 
find  that  and  send  it  to  us? 

Mr.  Flkktwooix  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  QuiK.  The  other  question  that  really  bothers  me  is  you  said 
that  you  really  don't  know  how  to  reach  the  disadvantaged  child. 
We  have  had  8  years  under  this.  I  go  back  to  INIr.  Mazzoli's  ques- 
tions in  that  it  seems  to  me  somewhere  you  would  have  found  some 
programs  that  worked. 

Mr.  Flkktwooi).  We  are  learning,  and  we  have  proof  which  was 
given  2  weeks  ago  in  our  testimony  that  title  I  is  succeeding  in  cer- 
tain areas  in  North  Carolina.  I  didn't  mean  to  say  exclusively  we 
have  not  learned  anything.  For  example,  we  had  no  reading  special- 
ists when  title  I  came  along.  We  have  had  to  train  these  people,  and 
as  you  get  them  in  the  rural  areas  they  can  go  over  to  the  urban 
areas  because  they  receive  more  money.  We  spend  title  I  money  to 
train  the  people,  then  they  move  to  the  urban  or  the  higher  paying 
districts,  so  we  have  to  keep  training  the  teachers.  We  need  a  lot  of 
money  for  in-service  education  in  the  area  of  reading. 

But  tliere  is  something  Ave  nnist  do  differently  for  the  disadvan- 
taged, because  the  stuff  we  have  been  doing  fust  has  not  helped 
them.  That's  the  I'eason  they  are  disadvantaged.  And  we  need  time 
to  explore  it.  That's  the  point  I  was  making. 

Mr.  Stkotiii:u.  Let  me  play  with  that  just  a  second. 

We  anticipated  some  of  tliis,  the  formula-type  thing.  We  sent  Dr. 
Von  Valletta  and  Dr.  Brown  out  of  town  AVednesday  to  help  come 
up  with  a  solution,  some  formula  such  as  we  came  up  with  in  19G3 
on  the  vocational  approach.  AVe  have  a  group  of  about  20  topnotch 
people  working  now,  and  we  hope  to  have  a  formula  that  would  an- 
swer your  qu(^stion.  Congressman,  but  it  is  taking  a  few  days  to  do 
it.  This  we  didn't  have  too  much  time  to  prepare,  but  we  do  have 
some  people  working  on  it  now  and  we  can  submit  you  a  written  re- 
port on  this  Avithin  several  days.  They  will  be  back,  hopefully, 
within  the  next  day  or  two. 

Chairman  Pkukins.  I  would  like  fpr  you  to  come  before  the  com- 
mittee with  this  formula  when  Bill  Ford  brings  in  his  people  and 
we  have  the  people  from  metropolitan  areas  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Strotiikr.  We'll  be  glad  to  share  what  tliey  hopefully  come 
up  with. 

Mr.  QuiK.  Those  are  all  the  questions  I  have. 
Chairman  Pkrkixs.  Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  I  just  would  ask  one  more  question,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  that  is,  doctor,  or  Mr.  Superintendent,  do  you  see  merit  in  no- 
strings-attached  kind  of  educational  money?  Do  you  feel  encuiii- 
bei*ed  and  fettered  in  your  ability  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  North  Car- 
olina's children  by  reason  of  the  Federal  strmgs? 

Mr.  SxROTiiiiR.  The  local  superintendents  can  answer  that  iuuch 
better  than  we  can. 

Mr.  ]\Iazzoli.  Whiit  sort  of  an  answer  is  that?  I  niust  misunder- 
stand. I'm  new  to  Morehead.  ' 

Mr.  Strotiikr.  I'll  tell  you.  In  many  iiistances,  between  the  law  as 
\vritten  and  the  guidelines  as  implemented  at  the  local  levelj  any 
Q  'larity  is  purely  coincidental. 
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Mr.  Mazzoli.  Whicli  means  tliat,  if  we  could  change  the  nature 
and  color  and  angle  of  the  string,  that  it  wouldn't  be  so  bad  ? 

Mr.  STimiiKR.  That's  right,  wliich  means  if  you  had  a  subcommit- 
tee that  would  look  at  the  ^lidelines  and  see  if  they  go  along  witli 
the  law,  and  then  discuss  this  witli  the  superintendents  in  the  field,  I 
have  a  strange  idea  that  some  of  the  guidelines  and  some  of  the  stuff 
that  is  placed  on  the  local  superintendents  might  be  changed. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  So  you'd  then  have,  again,  the  best  of  both  worlds, 

Mr.  Strotiikr.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  what  we  are  looking  for. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Wins  is  to  have  strings  and  yet  no  strings.  Is  that  a 
fair  statement? 

Mr.  Strotiier.  That's  a  fair  statement. 

Cliairman  Pkrkit^s.  Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  Ford.  I'd  like  to  touch  on  something  else  for  a  moment  that 
we  haven't  discussed  here.  From  our  many  yeare  of  association  with 
your  department  and  with  Craig  Phillips,  whom  I  regarf  as  one  of 
the  finest  educators  I  have  had  a  cliance  to  learn  from,  I  have  deter- 
mined that  your  traditions  in  North  Carolina  arc  somewhat  different 
from  ours.  When  we  are  talking  about  local  control,  those  words 
don't  mean  the  same  in  your  State  as  thoy  do  in  mine. 

^Fpr  example,  you  have  statewide  minimum  standards  for  teachers 
and  pay;  so  that  the  disparity  between  the  highest  paid  teachers  in  a 
given  system  in  your  State  and  the  lowest  paid  is  not  as  great  as 
you  would  find  it  in  a  State  like  mine  where  it  is  a  total  local  option 
sort  of  tiling.  But  even  with  that  in  my  mind,  I  look  at  North  Caro- 
lina as  a  State  that  has  a  tradition  of  State  direction,  as  distin- 
^lished  from  the  multitude  of  local  school  boards  that  we  have  mak- 
ing the  decisions  that  you  make  on  a  statewide  basis. 

One  of  the  things  that  the  administration  has  received  a  lot  of 
mileage  from  with  the  public  and  with  some  educators  who  have  not 
taken  tlie  time  to  really  study  the  specifics  of  the  proposal  is  the 
idea  that,  by  sending  the  money  to  the  State  in  the  way  in  wliich  they 
propose  to  do  it,  there  would  be  more  local  control.  Now  in  my 
State,  when  yon  send  something  to  the  State  capitol,  we  don't  con- 
sider that  local  control.  Maybe  it's  different  in  North  Carolina.  But 
I  look  at  section  9  of  the  administration's  bill  and  it  says,  "the  chief 
executive  officer  of  a  State",  and  I  think  that's  a  nice  way  to  say  the 
Governor,  *'shall  be  the  State  agency  responsible  for  administratioji 
or  supervision  of  the  administration  of  the  program  under  this  act 
in  sucl^  State,  except  tiiat  a  specified  single  State  agency  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  Eucli  administration  or  supervision  if  such  officer", 
meiining  the  Governor,  "determines  that  the  law  of  such  Stat&  so 
provides." 

Now,  you  have  an  elected  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  North  Carolina.  I  think  you  have  been  a\vxLre  of  this  provi- 
sion for  some  time. 

Mr.  Strother.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ford.  Could  North  Carolina  in  its  present  tradition  be  as- 
sured that  the  school  people  in  North  Carolina  would  be  distributing 
and  administering  the  funds  and  supervising  the  administration  of 
the  funds  under  this  section  of  the  act,  or  would  you  have  to  have 
your  ie^slature  change  the  law  ? 
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Mr.  Strothek.  No,  sir.  We  cannot  be  assured  that  the  funds  would 
come  to  the  State  board  of  education.  The  funds  would  come  to  the 
Governor.  Our  Attorney  General  is  looldug  at  what  laws  would  be 
required  or  what  constitutional  amendment  would  bo  required  to  be 
sure  the  money  would  move  from  the  Governor  to  the  proper 
agency,  which  we  think,  would  be  the  State  board  of  education.  IVe 
do  not  presently  have  this  in  our  constitution. 

You  see,  in  our  State  the  State  furnishes  70  ])ercent  of  the  money, 
the  Federal  Governm(mt  15  percent,  and  local  effort  puts  in  about  15 
percent.  We  are  unique  in  tliat  respect,  ^Ve  do  liavc  some  conccms 
about  what  you  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  FoRi>.  Is  it  a  fair  statemc]it  that  even  a  Stat^  like  North  Caro- 
lina that  has  this  tradition  of  State  capital  educational  supervision, 
if  that's  a  proper  way  to  describe  it,  could  have  no  assurance  under 
the  approacli  advanced  by  this  legislation  that  the  present  educa- 
tional sfructui-e  would  be  in  control  of  the  programs? 

Mr.  Strotiier.  No.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  money  could  go  to  so- 
cial services  for  educational  purposes,  that  the  money  as  allocated 
now  could  go  to  social  services  or  any  branch  the  Governor  w'ould 
designate. 

Mr.  Ford.  Isn't  it  a  fact  tliat,  in  the  administration  of  the  emer- 
gency school  assistance  program  that  tlie  administration  set  up  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  the  State  superintendent  and  his  organiza- 
tion in  some  of  the  Southern  States  were  bypassed  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  those  funds,  so  that,  in  fact,  the  people  w^ho  traditionally  are 
entioisted  with  tlie  management  and  operation  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education  were  not  in  control  of  the  expenditure  of  those 
funds?  . 

Mr.  SraoTHi-ai.  This  is  ture.  This  is  the  reason  in  our  testimony  we 
suggested  that  all  funds  would  flow  through  the  State  agency. 
ESAP  or  ESAA  bypassed  the  State  agency  completely.  We  were  al- 
lowed to  sign  them  and  to  make  recommendations,  but  apparently 
nobody  paid  too  much  attention  to  our  recommendations.  It  is  per- 
haps the  most  confused  thing  that  we  have  in  Noith  Carolina  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr,  Mazzoli, 

]Mr.  Maj^zolt.  No. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Quie. 

Mr.  QxjiE.  Wliat  percentage  of  your  fitate  Department  of  Educa- 
tion is  funded  from  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  Fmetwood.  It  is  about  27  percent.  In  the  area  of  vocational 
education,  for  example,  we  allow  that  money  to  flow  through  to  the 
local  "education  agencies  and  we  use  State  money  to  administer  the 
vocational  program. 

Mr.  QtiTK.  That  makes  you  unique.  I  talked  to  the  chief  State 
school  officer  of  Michigan  who  said  75  percent  of  the  money  there 
comes  from  the  Federal  Government.  I  talked  to  someone  in  Minne- 
sota, and  he  said  a  little  over  60  percent  comes  from  the  Federal 
Government.  So  I'm  surprised.  You  evidently  do  not  get  much  title 
V  money.  * 
Q  Mr.  Fleetwood.  I  think  I  misheard  your  question.  Please  let  me 
f  pivise  my  answer. 
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Mr.  Strotiikr.  I  was  just  kicking  you  under  the  table. 
Mr.  Flkktwood.  You  niissed  mc. 

About  G7  percent  of  our  money  conies  from  State  support,  so  tliat 
makes  us  fourth  in  tlie  Nation  in  tlie  State  support  of  educational 
programs.  Approximately  16  percent  comes  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  approximately  17  percent  from  local. 

Mr.  QuiH.  You  are  talknig  about  total  State.  I  mean  just  to  run 
the  administrative  structure  of  the  Sta':«;  DepartmeLt  of  Education. 

Mr.  Flkj-itmooi).  Do  you  want  niunber  of  j>copIe  oi  percentage  of 
peo]3le  ? 

jNIr.  QuiK.  I  want  tlic  percentage  of  .lie  money  tluxt  you  are  spend- 
hig  for  the  administrative  struutui'e  you  get  from  title  V  money.  I 
also  want  the  administrative  money  of  title  I,  which  amounts  to  one 
percent,  and  of  vocational  education,  and  so  forth. 

]\Ir.  Fli:ktwc>od.  I  can  give  you  a  specific  answer  to  that  but  it  is 
not  all  administration.  In  fiscal  year  1972  we  had  $140  milHon  com- 
ing to  the  State  of  North  .Carolina.  137  jyhis  of  that  went  to  the 
local  education  agencies,  cither  directly  or  through  the  State  Educa- 
tion Agency,  and  $3  million  came  to  us  for  special  programs  and  ad- 
ministrative purposes,  that  inchides  the  school  food  services  program 
administration. 
^  Mr.  QuiK.  And  title  V. 

jNIr.  Flkktwooo.  All  of  it. 

Mr.  QuiK.  "What  is  the  total  budget  of  running  your  department, 
then? 

Mr,  FwsKTwooi).  I  have  no  idea.  That's  another  thing  I  will  have 
to  send  to  yon. 

jNIr.  &riurriiKK.  About  50  pcrcejit.  TInn  '  Ouq  I  didn't  run  downi.  I 
will  know  it  by  3:80,  though. 

Mr.  Quii:.  Yon  see.  the  adminisVration  wants  to  cut  oif  title  V  and 
I  think  it  is  terribly  unfortimate  if  you  just  .chop  off  a  program.  I 
was  just  amazed  to  see  the  percentage  of  State  departments  of  edn- 
catioji  funded  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  I  thhik  that's  kind 
of  an  mihealthy  situation  in  the  long  run* 

iMr.  Stuotiiku.  Our  State  superintendent  is  mcetinj;;  today  with  the 
.  Subcommittee  on  Apj^ropriations  to  see  what  liappens  if  the 
$720,000  tliat  pro\-idos  a  cutting  edge  that  comes  from  title  V  if  this 
money  is  deleted,  as  it  seems  that  it  will  be.  and  we  don't  know  how 
much  of  that  money  we  will  be  able  to  retain,  with  oui*  State  moneys. 

ilr.  Fonn.  I'd  like  to  suggest  an  alternative  conclusion  that  yon 
can  roach  in  this.  I  think  actually  that  in  Michigan  close  to  75  per- 
cent of  the  enrvent  budget  for.  operating  the  State  uflice  of  education 
comes  from  Federal  funds.  But  our  State  office  of  education  was  op- 
erating out  of  a  phone  booth  before,  the  Federal  legislation  came 
along.  They  were  just  bookkeepers  up  there  and  they  were  giving  no 
Iielp  or  assistance  on  a  pi'ofessional  basis  to  local  school  districts. 
The  original  piirposc  of  title  V  that  we  worked  out  with  the  chief 
State  school  officers  was  to  give  them  the. ability  to  turn  themselves 
into  professional  agencies.  Now,  wdien  you  contrast  Michigan  with 
North  Carolina,  you  Jiave  to  remember  that,  unlike  Michigan,  the 
tradition  was  to  have  a  strong  State  office,  so  that  the  relative 
^i-iildup  of  those  resources  using  Federal  funds  in  a  State  like  Mich- 
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igan  would  naturally  bo  liiglier.  I  suspect  tliat  if  you  check  and  find 
any  sc])ool  disti'ict,  or  any  State  wliere  more  tliau  50  percent  of  tlie 
budget  fo)'  operating  the  State  office  of  education  is  coining  from  the 
Federal  Government,  you  will  find  tliat,  before  the  enactment  of  tlie 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  they  had  a  pro  forma 
State  office  that  did  little  or  nothing  to  further  the  aims  of  educa- 
tiou. 

I  say  that  in  no  Avay  in  derogation  of  the  great  men  we  have  had 
serve  as  our  State  superintendents  but,  frankly,  they  M'ere  men  witli 
titles  and  no  money  or  stalY  to  do  anything. 

Mr.  Strotiiek.  1  would  like  to  reiterate  what  I  sard,  though.  Title 
V  money  and  other  Federal  money  liave  movod  us  from  nn  agency 
of  regulations,  a  regulatory  agency,  to  an  agency  of  motivation  and 
leadership,  wii  would  hope  to  think. 

Mr.  Flkktwooi).  Every  new  thing  we  have  started  iu  the  hist  3 
year.s  has  been  started  under  title  V,  and  we  have  tried  to  get  State 
funds  to  pick  up  some  of  the  good  programs  at  the  State  level.  We 
have  been  successful  up  until  the  last  legislature,  after  whicli  wc 
could  not  take  over  any  title  V  activities.  Pi-esently  M'e  have  72  peo- 
ple employed  either  fully  or  partially  under  title  V.  We  had  to  take 
over  the  NDEA  HI  supervision  wjien  that  ran  out,  and  wc  took 
over  title  X.  statistical  services,  with  title  V  funds,  so  there  you 
have  about  $800,000  worth  of  our  $720,000  allotment  going  for  snme- 
thing  we  had  under  another  program  years  ago.  So' we  cry  a  little 
when  they  tell  us  we  are  going  to  lose  title  V  funds;  a  lot. 

Chiiirmau  PEinaxs,  Let  me  state  that  the  only  derogatoiy  state- 
ment we  had  concerning  title  V  >vas  that  of  i\Ir.  Weinberger,  the 
SecretaJ'y  of  HEW,  and  we  have  had  perhaps  two-thirds  or  move  of 
tlic  States,  appear  before  tlie  committee. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  gentlemen  whether  you  feel  it  is  reasona- 
ble to  belie>'e  that  the  State  school  superintendents  are  going  to  have 
any  more  flexibility  than  in  the  present  program  that  cannot  lva>-e 
any  money  divested  from  it  from  the  Federal  level?  You  have  title  I 
— no  money  can  be  takeji  from  it,  and  no  funds  can  be  taken  from 
the  impact  aid  program.  Does  it  stand  to  reason  that  you  will  have 
tlie  same  regulations  there  and  they  will  be  just  as  comprehensive 
under  the  President's  proposal  as  un^er  the  present  law? 

Mr.  FwciCTwoon.  As  I  said,  in  the  beginning  of  the  conversation,  I 
can't  see  that  education .  special  revenue  sharing  under  the  I^etter 
Schools  Act  of  1973  does  a  thing  to  help  the  disadvantaged  pro- 
gram. 

Chairman  Peukixs.  Let's  go  a  little  farther  now  and  break  the 
administration's  proposals  down  specifically,  taking  into  considera- 
tion all  of  the  programs  that  are  folded  into  these  five  categories. 
You  Imve  ah'eady  discussed  the  impact  aid  and  disadvantaged  pro- 
grams. Now  under  the  vocational  education  categorv,  they  are  going 
to  have  the  right  to  transfer  30  percent  of  those  funds. 'Before  El- 
liott Richardson  left  HEW,  he  made  the  statement  that  States  have 
a  tendency  to  viohitc  the  regulations  of  HEW  and  that  the  Depart- 
ment >vas  going  to  see  to  it  that  the  regulations  were  strengthened.. 
In  my  judgment,  the  regulations  have  already  been  written. 
^  Now,  assuming  that  the  administration's  proposal  is  enacted,  do 
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you  feel  it  would  necessitate  more  guidelines  than  wc  presently, have, 
If  they  w'erc  permitted  to  switch  «30  percent  of  the  vocational  educa- 
•tion  fimds  any  where  they  wanted  tof 

Mr.  Flkhtwood.  It  is  very  difficult— — 

Cliairman  Perkins.  Can  you  just  reason  it? 

Mr.  Fleetwood.  Yes.  First  I  say  it  is  very  difficult  to  speculate  on 
what  would  happen  in  the  future  if  something  else  had  happened. 
But  I  will  say  this,  if  we  are  allowed  to  tninsfcr  money  out  of  voca- 
tional education,  it  certainly  would  be  tempting  to  take,  the  money 
from  the  place  where  it  is  located  to  support  a  greater  need. 

Chairman  Pkrjvins.  From  your  needs  in  North  Carolina,  do  yon 
feel  that  you  should  have  the  right  to  take  30  percent  of  the  funds 
away  from  vocational  education,  or  do  you  feel  that  it  should  re- 
main as  a  categorical  program? 

Mr.  Fr^KimvooD.  I  think  I  had  better  defer  this  to  my  boss  who  is 
on  the  policy  making  boaid  and,  if  you  don't  mind,  let  him  answer 
that. 

Chairman  Perkins.  All  right,  fine.  Go  ahead,  Mi\  Strother. 

Mr.  Stootiier.  The  thing  that  bothers  me  there,  Congressman,  the 
other  day  Secretary  Weinberger  harUa  large  stack  of  State  plans 
from  Kentucky.  Tliis  was  over  a  certain  period  of  yeai^s.  He  was 
xo]  if  using  people. 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  know  lie  was,  bat  he  wasn't  confusing  many 
people. 

Mr.  Strotiikr,  There  is  juL't  one  plan  required,  that's  all,  and  they 
said  they  ware  collapsing  eight  pi-ograms  i  ato  one.  To  my  knowledge, 
there  is  just  one  vocational  plan  required  of  each  State. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Exactly,  and  I  thinlc  somewhere  along  the 
line  we  corrected  Mr.  Weinberger  on  that. 

Mr.  S^ROTiTi'^R.  Well,  I'm  happy  that  you  did,  but  there  was  a 
large  stack  at  the  end  there.  I  would  still  like  to  look  at  our  voca- 
tional program  a  little  bit  closer  than  this,  and  wc  would  like  to 
have  the  right  to  look  at  our  own  program,  since  we  do  have  state- 
wide assessment,  since  we  do  have  a  little  more  statewide  control  and 
move  the  money  aroiuid  as  we  see  fit  and  not  as  HEW  sees  fit. 

Chairman  Pkrkiks.  Now,  do  you  think  that  we  should  continue 
with  the  present  school  lunch  program-  , 

Mr.  QtriE.  Before  3^ou  leave  Voc  Ed.,  could  I  ask  a  question  ? 

Cliairman  Pkrkins.  Yes,  sure. 

Mr.  QtnE.  It  sounds  like  you  would  be  in  favor  of  removing  the 
earmarking  for  consumer  education,  if  that's  what  we  call  it  now. 
Mr.  Fleetwood.  This  is  one  area,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  QuiBl  And  not  earmark  there,  but  put  that  in  with  the  I'est  of 
the  total  basic  grants  for  vocational  education  so.  you  could  make  the 
decision  at  a  State  level? 

Mr.  Strother.  I  would  like  to  see  a  basic  grant  there  and  let  us 
look  at  consumer  education  mther  than  breaking  it  down  item  by 
item. 

Mr.  Fleetwood.  Needs  change  and  programs  need  to  change. 
Mr.  Ford.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

This  may  be  one  of  the  arguments  that  wo  have  to  fight  out  agam. 
In  1968  what  we  tried  to  do,  very  frankly,  was  meddle  a  little  bit. 
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For  example,  we  found  tlmt  vocational  education  had  continued  in  a 
traditional  way  in  tlie  State  of  Wasliington,  so  that  with  the  tre- 
mendous disphicement  caused  by  unemployment  in  the  industries 
along  the  seacoast  of  Washington,  tliey  were  still  teaching  agricul- 
turally based  vocational  programs.  They  were  not  successful,  m  a 
legislature  dominated  by  those  interests,  in  changing  their  direction. 

It  was  the  intent  and  purpose  in  1968  of  putting  these  kinds  of 
earmarks  or  directions  in  to  fura-  reluctant  States  into  the  position 
of  recognizing  modern  needs, 

Mr.  QuiE,  I  think  you  have  it  wrong  tliere,  Bill.  IVliat  we  did  was 
to  remove  all  the  eaimarking  except  for  home  economics,  but  require 
that  it  all  go  for  progiams  that  would  lead  to  gainful  employment, 
so  you  couldn't  run  an  agricultural  program  that  wasn't  leading  to 
gainful  eniploynient.  We  ceased  to  earmark  $8  million  for  i  ^^ricul- 
ture  so  they  had  to  go  in  and  compete  witli  all  of  the  othei^, 

I  think  the  question  now  is  just  wh>ther  the  consumer  education 
could  compete  with  the  rest  of  it,  too. 

Mr.  Strother.  We  believe  it  could. 

Mr.  Fleetwood.  We  have  gone  so  far,  Congressman  Ford,  that  we 
have  moved  the  decisions  down  to  the  local  level.  We  have  said  to  a 
superintendent  that  you  ^et  so  many  man-months  and  you  must  de- 
cide upon  the  progi^ams  in  which  to  use  those  man-months  to  meet 
your  needs  in  vocational  education.  We  think  that's  the  way  it  ought 
.  to  be. 

Mr.  Strother.  They  can  use  it  for  vocational  agriculture,  con- 
sumer education,  wliatever  they  like.  Some  of  the  superintendents 
hei'e  today  can  answer  some  of  these  questions  better  tlian  we  can 
along  this  line. 

Chairman  Perkins.  What  kind  confusion  would  you  have 
thix)wn  into  your  lap  at  the  State  level  if  the  Administration's  pro- 
posal passed  the  Congress^  stating  that  you  had  the  school  lunch 
money,  you  had  the  library  money  under  title  II  of  the  ESEA,  you 
had  the  equipment  money  under  title  III  of  NDEA,  you  had  the  in- 
novative money  under  title  III  of  the  ESEA,  along  with  tlie  guid- 
ance and  counseling  program  and  all  of  your  State  Deprtment 
funds?  Just  how  would  you  feel  about  administering  tliat  program 
there?  Would  you  feel  that  you  would  be  just  a&  well  off  to  leave  it 
as  it  is  presently,  or  would  you  want  that  additional  rcsponsiblity  of 
trying  to  satisfy  these  various  groups  when  it  is  all  up  for  grabs? 
And  when  you  had  funds  for  only  some  of  these  programs? 

Mr,  Sti^other.  Let  me  answer  that  and  be  very  u^y  about  it.  We 
met  yesterday  with  Dr.  Phillips  and  the  school  lunch  people.  If  the 
school  lunch  program,  section  li;  or  whatever  that  is,  if  that  drops 
into  supportive  services,  section  IVr-^ — - 

Chairman  Perkins.  It  is  the  reimbursement  and  it  is  already 
there. 

Mr.  Strotiier.  This  would  take  $2  million  irore  than  we  would 
have.  Somebody  is  confusing  somebody.  There  are  no  supportive 
services  money  there  if  you  put  the  school  lunch  services  in. 

Chairman  Perkins.  AH  the  reimbursement  money,  8  cents  per 
meal,  is  involved  in  this  category.  You  would  not  want  that  to  hap- 
pen? ',  •■ 
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Mr.  Stootiier.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  QuiK.  But  I  didn't  understand  the  answer.  The  answer  is  that 
all  the  money  would  go  into  school  lunch  and  nothing  for  any  tiling 
else? 

Mr.  Strotiteti.  I  say  it  conceivably  conld,  and  yon  have  a  little 
trouble  in  front  of  our  State  legislature  when  you  talk  about  luingry 
kids.  You  are  talking  about  Clirisfcmas  and  motherhood  and  hungry 
kids,  and,  really,  it  would  take  all  of  the  supportive  services  money, 
if  the  present  bill  

Chairman  Peukixs.  And  you  feel  that  title  II,  the  books;  title 
III,  the  equii)ment;  and  the  innovative  title  and  guidance  and  coun- 
seling wi)uid  all  suffer,  and  you  would  have  to  scramble  to  hold 
your  own  State  funds  then,  because  of  the  school  lunch  program  ? 

Mr,  Strotiier.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Perkins.  You  think  this  is  a  bad  proposition,  don't 
you,  Mr.  Strothcr? 

INIr.  Strotiier,  Very,  very  bad  for  North  Carolina. 

Chaii'inan  Perkins.  You  told  the  Committee  that  your  net  loss  in 
North  Carolina  is  approximately  $28  million,  is  that  correct? . 

Mi\  Feketwooi).  Twenty-three.  Now,  again,  w'e  used  the  figures 
from  our  actual  grants  in  1972. 

Chairman  Perkins.  That's  the  only  meaningful  year,  because  we 
arc  under  a  continuing  resolution  for  fiscal  1973  and  it  is  being  con- 
strued differently. 

INIr.  Fi.EETWodi).  And  ^ve  used  the  USOE  figures  for  fiscal  vear 
1974. 

Chairman  Perkins.  And  that's  not  taking  into  account  inflation, 
going  back  to  the  1972  level  ? 
Mr.  Fleetw^ooi).  Tliat's  correct. 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  can't  get  away  from  this  formu-la.  It  is  a 
difficult  matter  and  I  hope  w^hen  you  go  home  that  you  put  your 
technici<ans  and  experts  to  work  on  ^vhat  you  feel  is  a  sound  eco- 
nomic factor,  an  equitable  factor  for  the  ^vliole  country  in  the  count- 
ing of  children  under  the  1970  census. 

The  Census  Bureau  can  make  projections  so  w'e  will  not  have  out- 
moded data  as  some  people  are  afraid.  I  think  the  lo^v  economic 
factor  that  we  have  been  using  has  the  greatest  correlation  Avith  pov- 
erty than  any  other  factor  ^ve  can  possibly  come  up  .with.  Bat  I 
don't  think  we  should  freeze  the  low-income  factor  wa}''  down,  and 
then  take  a  lot  of  monej''  off  the  top.  IVe  are  striving  to  treat  all  the 
children  in  this  coimtry  equitably  and  to  reach  a  figure  that  wall 
ti-eat  all  the  kids  equitably. 

I  personally  feel,  knowing  eastern  Kentucky  as  I  do  that  it  takes 
more  money  in  those  mining  communities  and  in  those  more  rural 
areas  farther  up  east  where  we  try  to  consolidate  the  schools.  Tliey 
talk  about  busing  in  places.  We  get  those  childi-en  out  and  put  ti.em 
by  the  side  of  tlie  road  an  hour  before  daybreak  in  the  winter,  and 
they  don't  get  home  until  an  hour  or  two  .after  dark  in  the  evening. 
It  takes  just  as  much  to  give  a  disadvantaged  child  the  benefits  under 
title  I  in  east  Kentuclcy  as  it  does  in  New  York  City  or  any  other 
section  of  the  country. 

I  personally  feel  we  ought  to  treat  everybody  alike.  A  $4,000  low^- 
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income  factor,  to  my  way  of  tlniiking,  would  treat  everybody  alike. 
Then,  if  some  people  thouglit  it  was  not  equitable,  I  >Y0uldn't  object 
to  tlie  AFDC/  bein^  conntod  nbove  that  $4,000  low-inconie  level,  Bnt, 
above  cverythini^  else,  I  think  that  we  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  innltiply  the  nnniber  of  kids,  go  up  to  one  half  of  tlic  national 
averaiire.  which  is  about  four  hundred  some-odd  dollars,  and  then 
work  from  that. 

I  cert^vinly  would  like  to  have  you  concentrate  on  the  formula 
since  yoii  have  a  t>ood  number  of  technicians,  and  see  wluit  you  feel 
is  equitable  for  evei'ybody  concerned, 

Mr,  Stkothkk,  We'd  like  to  connnunicate  WMth  Mr,  Jeimings,  if  we 
possibly  conkh  and  share  our  findings  with  him  and  if  he  deemed 
wise  bring  them  back  to  you, 

C.-Iuu!*man  Pkukixs,  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  a  final  couple  of 
dnys  of  hearings  on  this  formula  in  Washijigtou,  and  that  will  be 
within  the  next  2  weeks.  Try  to  reconcile  the  differences.  I'd  like  to 
see  everybody,  the  cities  Jind  the  rui'al  sections  of  the  country,  come 
up  Avitl)  a  solution  to  this  problem,  ijistead  of  having  everything  up 
for  grab.  That's  one  thing  you  can  think  about, 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  testimony  here  this  morning, 

Mr.  Forj).  Mr,  Ciuiirman, 

("hairman  Picrkixs,  Mr,  Ford, 

Ml'.  Foun,  You  may  have  noticed  every  time  the  Chairman  men- 
tions school  buses,  ho  looks  at  me,  and  I  don't  know  whether  it's  be- 
cause we  mamifactnrc  them  in  Michigan  or  we  have  a  Federal  court 
case. 

Is  your  jMr,  Youngblood  with  you? 

Mr.  Stuotiiku,  He  is  in  migrant  education.  He  .is  not  with  us 
today. 

Mr.  Ford,  He  testified  before  the  committee  about,  I  think,  two 
weighs  ngo,  before  we  liad  the  Administration's  bill,  Ono  of  the 
things  I  r.ot^ced  that  the  administration  does  is  say  to  the  State  that 
you  nuiy  speiid,  set  aside,  some  of  the  money  you  receive  to  spend  on 
migratory  children,  putting  a  top  limitation  on  how^  much  you  can 
spcMid  but  no  requirement  to  spend  any  at  all, 

.  Tlie  ]:)resent  title  I  that  Mr,  Perkins'  bill  would  extend  has  a  di- 
rect formula  computation.  It  says  to  you  that,  before  you  fund  all 
tlie  school  districts  around  the  State,  you  will  fund  the  State  pro- 
gi'am,  \vhich  is  administered  from  the,  state  level  in  all  48  maniland 
States,  from  title  I,  Thereforcj  there  is  a  guarantee  that  the  money 
is  there  for  that.purpose. 

As  a  practical  matter,  could  we  expect  that  this  money  would  be- 
come tlie  cnuse  of  some  temptation  to  cut  it,  since  migratory  chil- 
dren have  never  traditionally  been  a  verj^  hnportant  political  force 
hi  nny  of  the  States,  my  own  included? 

^Iv,  Stkotiikr,  Congressman,  I  think  tliat  we  would  do  it.  How- 
ever, that  money  would  go  up  for  grabs.  In  North  Carolina  we 
would  continue  to  educate  these  kids,  we  have  a  good  program,  but 
we  won\d  not  be  required  to  do  it,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  we 
might  have  economic  and  political  pressures  applied  and  we  might 
conceivably  have  to  allow  this  program  to  go  down  the  drain, 
O   [r.  Ford.  You  spoke  earlier  of  the  burden  that  the  State  suporin- 
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tendent  would  have  of  trying  to  tell  the  impact  people  that  their 
money  Jmd  been  promptly  cut  olf  next  year.  Would  he  not  be  placed 
imdei'  a  similar  burden  here  to  justify  to  people  who  had  what  to 
them  .seemed  to  be  immediate  needs  for  the  permanent  residents  of 
North  Carolina  the  use  of  the  money  instead  of  children  who  are  only 
going  to  be  in  North  Carolina  for  a  very  short  time  for  the  purpose  of 
harvesting  ci'ops?  Wouldn't  that  put  him  between  a  rock  

Mr.  Fleetwood.  The  same  principle  api^lies  to  all  these  programs 
for  which  you  liave  discretion  with  less  money,  yes. 

My.  Foui).  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Qufi5.  ]\rr.  Chnjrman. 

Cljairman  Pj^nxms.  Mr.  Quie. 

Mr.  QuiK.  We  spent  a  lot  of  time  this  in(>rning  talking  about  the 
administration's  bill,  and,  as  I  indicated  in  the  beginning,  that  is  not 
going  to  pass.  So  it  is  sort  of  like  a  strawman.  We  have  all  b(»en  flail- 
ing against  it  all  of  this  time.  The  reason  I  beliove  this  is,  as  the 
ranking  Republican,  I  haven't  introduced  the  bill  and  the  ranking 
Republican  on  the  subcommittee  did  it  "by  request"  only  and  in  the 
Record  lie  tr)!d  all  the  reservations  he  had  with  it.  Without  any 
more  support  than  that  on^  the  Republican  side,  and  you  know  how 
the  Democrats  feel  about  it,  thei*e  isn't  a  siiowball's  chance  in  th/o 
hot.  place  of  its  ever  passing.  But  more  importnnt  is  that  the  present 
law  extends  for  anotlier  3' ear  if  we  do  nothing. 

I  coriitcd  the  members  of  our  38-member  committee.  Thirty  mem- 
bers come  from  States  which  would  have  an  increase  if  they  did 
nothing;  eight  of  us  have  a  decrease  if  we  do  nothing.  Our  Stftte 
loses  about  the  samb  amount  with  any  kind  of  a  formula  you  use, 
4,000,  Orshansky,  2,000,  the  works,  so  I  can  be  kind  of  oJ;jective 
about  it. 

What  does  North  Carolina  lose  if  we  do  nothing  now?  That's  a 
real  possibility. 

Mr.  Fleetwood.  We  can't  give  you  tl^e  exact  fig:vres  

Mr.  Strotiiek.  YeSj  you  can,  too. 

Mr.  Fleetwood.  I  guess  I  had  better  give  you  the  estimated  figure. 

We  are  getting  in  1972,  $62  million.  We  will  gfet  this  year  about 
$56  million  according  to  estimates,  and  our  reduction  would  be, 
the  best  about  $5  million.  In  other  words,  that  is  all  we  would  get 
next  year.  It  may  get  as  low  as  $31.7  million.  So  we  would  lose  a 
great  deal.  In  fact,  we  have  done  the  best  job  of  fighting  the  battle 
against  poverty  in  North  Carolina  from  the  1960  to  1970  census  of 
any  State  in  the  Union  according  to  figures  available  to  us. 

Mr.  Strother.  As  I  understand  the  process,  if  there  is  ho  bill  on 
July  1,  then  we  revert  to  the  Tydin^s  amendment,  or  whatever  we 
have  there,  but  there  is  no  money  available  after  July  1  for  title  II, 
for  NDEA  III,  for  title  V.  ^ 

Mr.  Quie.  That's  correct. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Then  the  pressure  would  be  there  for  the  ad- 
ministration's special  revenue  sharing. 

Mr.  Strother.  The  only  vehicle  that  we  have  that  we  can  possibly 
get  through  and  keep  the  program  going  to  Idds  is  House  Bill  69. 
That  will  do  the  job  for  Nortxi  Carolina. 

Mr.  QuiB^  I  don't  think  the  votes  are  there  in  our  committee  for 
O^'ouse  Bill  69. 

ERIC 
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Mr.  STRC/riTEit.  I'm  sorry,  but  we  have  some  kids  out  there  we  are' 
worried  about.  . 

Chairman  PekkiXvS.  Let  me  say  this  to  you.  Some  of  our  Senato- 
rial friends  are  fearful  of  busing.  That  is  no  deterrent  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  This  bill  expires  June  30  of  this  year,  and  it  is- 
shameful  not  to  have  a  timely  authorization.  Think  about  what  may' 
happen  after  June  30  if  we  don't  move  along.  I  have  every  confi- 
dence tliat  the  Senate  will  move  after  the  House  moves,  and  we  in- 
tend to  move  as  expeditiously  as  i)ossible.  * 

We  are  just  beginning  to  get  this  program  off  the  gi-ound,  and  it 
would  be  derelict  on  the  part  of  all  of  us  to  let  tins  thing  hang  five 
until  next  June  30.  We  are  going  to  do  our  danidest  to  move  tliis 
along,  notwithstanding  tlie  fact  that  we  have  that  atitomatio  rider. 
Tlic  automatic  rider  was  not  written  into  the  law  for  purposes  of 
this  kind.  It  is  our  dut}^  to  extend  this  legislation.  We  will  meet  this 
challenge. 

We  thank  you  very  much  for  your  help. 

Chairman  Periuks.  Onr  next  witness  is  Dr.  Charles  Williams,  as- 
sociate superintendent,  South  Carolina  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Moi'ehcad  Adult  Basic  Education  Paneh 

Go  ahead,  Dr.  Williams.  We  fire  delighted  to  welcome  you  here 
^  Your  prepared  statement  .will  be  inserted  in  the  record  and 
;        ay  proceed  in  any  manner  you  prefer.  Just  take  your  time. 

i   i  le  statement  referred  to  follows :] 

Statement  of  Db.  Charlie  G.  WniLTAMS,  DEPUTr  Superintendent  for 
Instruction,  South  Carolina  State  Department  of  Education 

Mr.  Clmirman,  distinguished  members  of  the  committee,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men and  special  guests,  it  is  a  signal  pleasure  to  appear  before  yon  today  to 
offer  some  evidence  in  support  of  the  extension  of  Title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  I  bring  to  you  a  word  of  apology  from  Dr. 
Cyril  B.  Busbee,  South  Carolina  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  who  is 
unable  to  appear  in  person  due  to  a  previous  commitment  to  the  Classroom 
Teachers  Association  Jn  our  State. 

As  you  conduct  similar  hearings  in  various  locations ,  I*m  sure  you  wiU  have 
large  numbers  of  interested  people  appear  before  you.  I  commend  you  for  your 
dedication  and  patience  as  you  must  hear  conflicting  Information  as  well  as 
the  same  information  presented  several  times  from  different  points  of  view. 

In  order  to  estiiblish  a  framework  for  receiving  my  remarkS;  me  present 
briefly  my  program  area  of  responsibility  at  thi  State  level.  In  my  role  as 
Deputy  Superintendent  for  Instruction,  I  have  direct  responsibility  for  <1) 
Vocational  Education  Programs,  (2)  Program  fur  the  Handicapped  (3)  Gen- 
eral Education— Elementary — Secondary,  (4)  Adult  Education  (5)  Instruc- 
tional Television  Programs  (6)  Federal  Programs — Titles  I,  II,  III,  ESEA, 
EPDA,  NDEA— III,  (r)  Teaclier  Education  and  Certification  Programs. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  note  that  I  came  to  .  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation In  1967  from  a  local  school  district  As  the  local  coordinator  of  Federal 
Programs,  I  developed  and  had  approved  the  first  ESEA  Title  I  project 
approved  in  South  Carolina  after  the  Implementation  of  the  act.  I  cite  this 
experience  simply  to  indicate  my  direct  interest  and  Involvement  in  Title  I 
activities  over  the  period  of  its  existence. 

Seemingly  the  basic  question  being  debated  is  the  most  significant  and  mean- 
ingful way  ior  the  Federal  level  of  government  to  influence  the  nation's  system 
of  education.  Herein,  seemingly,  lies  the  crux  of  the  debate  as  different  indi- 
viduals and  groups  present  strong  testimony  to  support  their  views  on  this 
question.  May  I  spend  the  next  few  minutes  doing  the  same. 

First  of  all  let  me  sincerely  and  professionally  commend  you  ns  representa- 
ttves  of  the  federal  legislative  leadership  for  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
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iialioiial  system  of  education  through  the  Piissage  and  implementation  of  the 
numerous  federally  lejjislated  ;vi***grams.  IMost  often  your  contributions  are  not 
recognized  and  aekiio^vledged  because  the  iiieasiiring  stick  of  success  is  perfec- 
tion not  progres.s. 

Ill  a  (lemocracy  which  has  set  as  its  goal  to  provide  all  the  children  of  all 
the  people  witli  all  the  education  they  can  profit  from,  progress  is  a  defensible 
measure.  Federally  funded  programs  have  made  contributions  to  the  progress 
whit'li  has  been  achieved.  Your  contributions  far  exceed  the  recognition  and 
applause  you  have  received.  Let  ine  illustrate  briefly  with  these  examples. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  assumed  a  major  leadership  role  in 
the  development  of  inognims  in  (1)  vocational  education,  (2)  IIandicapi)ed 
and  (3)  Culturally  disadvamaged. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  your  time  to  ti*ace  the  chronology  of  developments  in 
the.se  three  signilicant  areas.  TJirough  the  leadership  and  funding  of  federal 
progi-ams  tlie  system  of  edneiition  lias  progressed  through  stage.s  of  (1)  aware- 
ness, (2)  sensitivity  to  need,  (3)  initiation  of  uiisopliistieated  programs,  <4) 
cxpaiuled  and  improved  programs,  to  (5)  well  developed  and  eflieient  pro- 
grams. 

As  a  growing,  developins:  nation,  our  system  of  education  liad  not  been  ori- 
ented to  developing  marketable  skills  (parents  did  that)  or  providing  programs 
for  Ihe  handicapped,  or  to  compensatory  programs  to  assi.st  children  who  otli- 
ervvise  would  he  eauglit  in  the  poverty  cycle.  Federally  funded  programs  are 
basically  responsible  for  the  ])rogress  in  these  program  areas. 

There  are  those  who  have  liistorically  expected  instant  perfection  in  eoinpli- 
cated  sociological-e<lucational  i»rogi'ams.  This  simply  cannot  be  achieved,  I'rog- 
ross  at  an  accelerated  rate  is  a  inuch  more  realistic  measure.  You  have 
achieved  that  and  more  and  you  are  to  be  comniended. 

This  is  not  the  time  in  tlie  development  of  the  national  system  of  education 
for  tli<!  Federal  Conjnri'ss  to  falter  in  its  leadership  by  accepting  inaccurate 
measures  of  success.  It  is  not  the  time  either  to  play  games  with  ourselves  and 
(inr  ^children  by  believing  we  can  contiiiue  this  progress  by  packaging  less 
money  to  serve  fewer  children. 

Let  me  move  from  the  general  to  the  specific  and  illustrate  what  I  have 
been  saying  by  direct  reference  to  Title  I. 

Title  I  <»f  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1065  was  based 
on  the  concept  that  one  of  the  effects  of  concentration  of  poverty  manifests 
Itself  in  educational  deprivation  of  school  age  children.  Historically  the  iusti- 
tuti(m  of  education  has  been  geared  to  the  "middle  class"  of  oar  society.  TJ  :til 
pasjsjige  of  the  Klemeiitary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  the  children  of  pov- 
erty for  the  most  part  were  the  forgotten  victims  of  this  national  social  atroc- 
ity. E.S.E.A.,  and  more  specifically  Title  I,  addressed  itself  quite  rightly  to  the 
solution  of  tilts  national  ]>roblem.  The  problen}s  that  we  are  attempting  to 
resolve  under  the  Act  do  not  lend  themselves  to  easy  or  immediate  solutions. 
The  complexities  of  the  circumstances  which  brought  about  the  creation  of  the 
Title  I  program  represents  an  unprecedented  challenge  to  the  educational 
expertise  of  our  nation's  schools.  Successes  and  failures  must  therefore  be  con- 
sidered in  light  of  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  problems  of  poverty 
and  educational  deprivation  were  unresolved  and  all  but  unapproached.  TJie 
experience  we  have  gained  in  operating  compensatory  education  progranis  over 
tlie  i)ast  seven  (7)  years  lias  greatly  enhanced  our  knowledge  concerning  the 
needs  of  the  disadvantaged.  AVe  have,  as  a  result,  made  much  progress  in  the 
areas  of  meaningful  needs  assessment,  and  in  the  identification  of  the  kinds  of 
.programs  wlitcli  best  meet  the  needs  of  educationally  deprived  children.  Our 
evaluation  strategies  have  been  honed  and  refined  to  a  point  where  ^ve  are 
now  more  capable  of  structuring  effective  methods  of  evaluating  compensatory 
programs  at, the  local  level. 

In,  South  Carolina,  our  tremendous  need  for  continued  compensatory  educa- 
tion is  evidenced  by  tlie  fact  tliat  according  to  the  lOTO  census  data,  using-  tlie 
Orsliansky  poverty  inJex  S5.4%  of  the  5-17  school-age  children  are  cJiildren 
from  poverty  backgrounds.  Nationally  according  to  some  estimates  the  pov- 
erty average  is  only  15%.  From  the  same  1970  census  data  in  South  Caroli- 
na's ninety-four  school  districts  only  ten  (10)  have  less  than  the  15%  national 
average  while  fifty-three  (53)  districts  represent  a  percentage  more  than 
double  this  national  average.  Clarendon  School  District  #1  has  a  poverty 
index  of  69.3%.  Calhoun  School  District  #2  has  a  68»9%  poverty  index.  Clar- 
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eiKloii  School  District  #3  hns  a  Cl.4%  poverty  liulex.  Floroiicc  County  J?chofjT 
District  #;!  hns  (jl.5%  ;  Orangeburg  #7  had  05.4.%  I  could  jiiinie  «everjil 
otiiors  ns  our  list  is  long  and  reveals  the  seriousness  of  tUe  educational  in-oU- 
lenis  of  our  children  in  povertj'  situations. 

The  dilennna  ot  the  disadvantiiged  in  a  national  problem.  Compensatory  edu- 
cation inider  Title  I  lias  addressed  itself  to  this  problem.  In  South  Ciirolina 
duiing  tlie  current  fiscal  year  and  with  only  80%  of  1972  funding  level.  Title 
I  is  providing  services  to  173,092  children,  representing  2(i.S7o  of  the  total  10- 
day  school  enrollment  in  the  state.  More  than  298,000  children  have  been  ideu- 
titied,  through  an  analysis  of  the  statewide  testing  program,  as  needing  com- 
pensatory educational  services.  Increasingly,  hoAvever,  we  are  restricting  the 
scope  of  tlie  population  served — making  those  tough  decisions  as  to  which  of 
mir  disadvantaged  should  receive  the  advantages  and  which,  sadly,  we  must 
relegate  to  tlnit  indefinite  time  wljen  ade<iuate  funding  becomes  available. 
Reading  i)rograms  have  received  priority.  113,869  children  are  in  compen«ntory 
language  arts  programs.  01*442  children  are  in  compensatory  math  programs. 
31,018  children  participate  in  special  activities  for  the  handicapped  and  7,(5.S7 
cliihlreii  are  in  compensatory  pre-ltindergarten  and  kindergarten  activities.  In 
addition  to  these  comiK>nsatory  instructional  programs.  80,713  eligil)le  Title  I 
students  are  also  receiving  supportive  services  such  as  dental  and  medical  can*, 
psychological  .services,  and  special  guidance  services.  The  instructional  ijro- 
grams  are  utilizing  the  services  of  3,003  certified  pi-ofossjonals  and  2,044  para- 
prof  essiona  lb*.  Supportive  services  are  being  provided  through.  147  nurses,  J)0 
counselors,  and  14  jisychologists. 

By  restricting  services  and  "tightening  up"  the  evaluation  design  of  pro- 
grams, we  are  increasingly  validating  academic  gains — hut  again  we  must 
point  out  that  for  the  nearly  174,000  children  we  have  placed  in  our  program 
there  are  many  needy  children  going  without  Title  I  programs.  I'm  sure  you 
hear  or  read  of  the  ■  ;:k  of  successful  efforts ;  as  evidence  of  successful  Title  I 
project  activities,  let  me  relate  the  following  examples  : 

During  the  sclmol  year  71-72,  in  Darlington  School  District  #1  a  .special 
compensatory  reading  program  was  initiated  for  TSO  children  for  grailos  2 
through  7  In  three  priority  schools.  The  program  strategies  called  for  the 
establishment  of  a  rt^ading  skill  center  at  each  of  the  three  schools.  Eaeli 
center  was  staffed  with  a  full  time  reading  director  and  tlivee  teacher  aides. 
The  regular  classroom  teacher  brought  groups  of  students  to  the  reading 
center  (luring  one  half  of  the  regular  language  arts  period.  Tlie  teacher 
remained  with  the  students  and  taught  in  the  skill  centers  along  with  the  spo- 
ciaJist  and  para-professlonals  of  the  center  staff.  The  program  also  contained 
provisions  for  intensive  pre-training  and  continuous  in-service  training  of  the 
involved  staff  members  from  the  three  schools.  The  major  objective  for  tlie 
reading  activity  was:  students  (grades  2-7)  shall  show  an  average  gain  of 
one  month's  growth  in  total  reading  for  each  month  of  participation  in  the 
program.  The  results  of  the  end  of  project  evaluation  for  a  sample  of  573  stu- 
dents revealed  that  when  the  students  entered  the  program  they  were  learning 
at  a  rate  of  four  months  for  each  year  of  reading  instruction.  This  represents 
a  learning  rate  o^f  .4  mouths  for  each  month  of  instruction  prior  to  their 
involvement  in  the  program.  During  the  seven  months  within  the  program  the 
students  gained  an  average  of  1.5  grade  equivalents  in  reading.  Tliis  gain 
reflects  an  average  learning  rate  of  2,15  months  for  each  month  of  instructioir. 
The  objective  was  achieved.  The  cost  of  providing  this  compousatovy  reading 
program  was  $197,049  or  $202,73  per  child.  This  appear.'i  to  be  a  small  price  to 
pay  in  terms  of  the  gains  nmde  by  the  childien  involved  in  the  program, 

In  Willinnisburg  County  where  the  poverty  index  exceeds  60%^  a  compensa- 
tory kindergarten  program  was  instituted  for  604  disadvantaged  five-year-olds. 
Twenty-six  kindergarten  classes  were  operated  on  a  full  day  schedule  in  eight 
elementary  sclmols  during  the  71-72  school  year.  Each  kindergarten  class  was 
staffed  by  two  adults ;  one  full-time  teacher  and  one  teacher's  aide.  A  full-time 
director  c^oordinated  all  aspects  of  tlie  pi^ograni.  Intensive  pre-service  and  in- 
service  trailing  was  provided  all  staff  members  during  the  sunnner  and 
throughout  i\i<i  school  term.  Periodic  meetings  were  held  with  parents  in  an 
effort  to  acquaint  them  with  the  purposes  and  objectives  of  kindergarten  and 
to  gain  their  suggestions  and  coopel-atidn.  The  objectives  of  this  activity  were; 
students  involved  in  the  kindergarten  program  will  make  significant  gains  in 
^    ^eptual  development,  verbal  ability  and  verbal  intelligence  scores.  Results 
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from  testing  indirjate  that  kindergarten  students  achieved  an  average  mental 
age  ^ain  of  1.7  years  in  verbal  intelligence  as  a  result  of  their  kindergarten 
.  experience.  In  conceptual  development,  as  measured  by  the  Caldwell  Preschool 
Inventory,  the  initial  percept ile  rank  of  the  students  when  compared  to 
national  norms  was  5%.  At  tlie  time  of  post  testing,  the  rank  had  increased 
to  82%  when  compared  to  national  norms.  The  students  had  gained  an  average 
of  seven  months  in  verbal  skills  between  pre  and  post  testing  as  measured  by 
the  Illinois  Test  of  Psycholinguistic  Abilities.  The  cost  of  this  program  was 
$270,745  or  $44G.OO  for  each  of  the  604  five-year-olds. 

Title  I  funds  were  used  to  support  a  Corrective  Mathematics  Program  in 
Richland  School  District  #1.  Students  who  participated  in  this  program  were 
performing  at  least  one  and  one-half  years  below  grade  level  expectiincy  in 
mathematics.  They  were  selected  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  from  seven 
priority  elementary  schools.  Bach  program  was  staffed  with  a  qualified  teacher 
and  a  teacher  aide.  The  students  were  provided  approximately  45  minutes  of 
instruction  per  day  in  the  Corrective  Math  Program.  There  was  an  in-service 
educational  program  before  and  dui^ng  the  school  year  for  tlie  teacliers  and 
teaclier  aides,  A  district  mathematics  consultant  was  assigned  to  direct  this 
i>roject  The  objectives  of  this  program  were : 

OhjecHvG  No.  L — The  national  percentile  rank  of  the  mean  mathematics  . 
■score  will  significantly  increase  from  pre  to  post  testing  for  students  partici- 
pating in  the  Corrective  Mathematics  Program. 

OVjcctive  No,  2,— The  gains  in  mathematics  for  project  students  will  be  sig- 
nificantly greater  than  the  gains  for  a  control  group  of  students  who  are  not 
participating  In  the  Corrective  Mathematics  Program. 

OJ>}eotive  No.  5.-80%  of  the  students  will  display  a  positive  attitude  toward 
the  mathematics  program  at  the  conclusion  of  the  program* 

The  results  of  the  program  evealuation  indicate  that  all  three  objectives  were 
met.  The  gains  of  the  project  students  from  pre  to  post  testing  represented  an 
increase  of  8.03  percentile  points  on  national  percentile  rank  norms.  Tliis  indi- 
cates that  students  not  only  gained  the  amotmt  needed  to  retain  their  percen- 
tile rank  but  gained  more  than  the  average  amount  expected  and  thus 
increased  their  national  ranking.  The  control  group,  however,  experienced  a 
net  loss  in  percentile  rank  scores  of  4.54  even  though  they  had  a  raw  score 
gain  between  pre  and  post  testing.  The  gains  for  the  experimental  group 
exceeded  that  of  tlie  control  group  at  the  .01  level  of  significance  98%.  of  the 
students  in  the  program  ^elt  that  the  Corrective  Mathematics  Program  had 
helped  them..  When  :isked  if  they  preferred  corrective  mathematics  or  class- 
room mathematics  programs,  87.4%  expressed  a  preference  for  the  Corrective 
Mathematics  Program. 

The  cost  of  this  program  was  $179»170  or  $349.00  for  each  of  the  513  partici- 
pating students.  The  evidence  supports  the  program  since  there  was  concrete 
data  showing  that  project  children  gained  in  national  ranking  in  math  achieve- 
ment while  a  g:*oup  of  like  students  without  the  program  contiuued  their 
decline  in  national  ranking  in  mathematics  achievement. 

In  Marion  School  District  #1,  an  analysis  of  cumulative  reading  test  data 
revealed  that  some  800  students  (grades  4-12)  were  achieving  two  or  more 
years  below  expected  achievement  level.  A  special  remedial  Title  I  reading 
project  was  developed  to  alleviate  this  condition.  A  project  was  initiated  in 
four  priority  schools  and  was  conducted  through  the  efforts  of  eight  specially 
trained  reading  teachers  who  were  assisted  by  eight  teacher  aides,  small  group 
instruction  was  utilized  with  emphasis  given  to  individualized  instructional 
methods  made  possible  through  programmed  learning  materials.  The  objective 
of  the  activity  predicted  a  six  month  mean  achievement  growth  "after  nine 
months  of  compensatory  instruction  for  participating  students.  An  analysis  of 
the  pre  and  i>ost  mean  grade  equivalent  scores  revealed  an  average  mean  gain 
of  eight  months.  Thus  the  outcome  exceeded  expectation.  This  result  becomes 
meaningful  when  one  considers  the  degree  of  deprivation  of  tlie  students  who 
were  served.  The  coat  of  this  program  was  $68,407  or  $85.00  per  student 

An  assessment  of  student  needs  in  Dillon  School  DiSLi.ict  #1  indicated  that 
63%  of  entering  first  grade  students  lacked  readiness  to  begin  school.  A  fur- 
ther analysis  of  this  vieed  revealed  that  the  deficits  in  readiness  skills  were  - 
greatest  among  low-income  children.  With  Title  I  funds,  this  district  initiated 
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a  compensatory  kindergarten  activity  for  fifty  (60)  students  from  low  income 
families.  The  project  had  the  following  objectives : 

Objective  No,  i. — Fifty  percent  of  all  participating  five  year  oUls  will 
acliieve  at  a  level  of  readiness  to  begin  first  grade  instruction  as  measured  by 
tlie  Metropolitan  Readiness  Test 

Objective  No,  2, — The  participating  students  will  show  a  significant  gain  in 
mean  conceptual  development  score  between  pre  and  post  testing  as  measured 
by  the  Caldwell  Preschool  Inventory. 

To  initiate  this  activity,  Title  I  funds  were  used  to  employ  an  early  child- 
hood teacher  and  a  teacher  aide.  Appropriate  instructional-supplies  and  equip- 
ment were  also  provided.  The  end  of  project  evaluation  demonstrated  that 
both  objectives  were  achieved.  Sixty  percent  of  the  students  who  participated 
achieved  at  a  level  which  indicated  readiness  to  begin  first  grade  instruction. 
A  comparison  of  the  Caldwell  Preschoor Inventory  pre  and  post  test  data  indi- 
cated that  the  average  gain  of  12  raw  score  jwints  achieved  by  partlclpathig 
students  was  significant  at  the  .01  level  of  confidence.  The  cost  of  this  program 
was  $16,980  or  $339.00  per  student. 

In  analyzing  the  future  of  compensatory  programs,  we  realize  that  you,  as 
Congressmen,  must  reflect  the  concerns  of  tlie  people  regarding  reiwrts  about 
Title  I.  Admittingly,  Title  I  has  had  its  obstacles.  Since  its  inception,  the  Title 
I  program  hafl  had  to  iierform  in  diflicult  circumstances.  Its  original  creation, 
though  well  intended,  lacked  sufiicient  timing  needed  for  adequate  planning 
and  eflicient  implementation.  Educators  were  unprepared  to  effectively  address 
the  problems  of  the  disadvantaged.  At  that  time,  we  simply  lacked  expertise 
and  experience.  It  has  talten  time  to  identify  those  programs  and  approaches 
whicli  offer  the  best  solution  for  meeting  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  children; 
and  Title  I  has  only  just  begun  to  show  substantial  results.  We  must  contin- 
ually be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  debilitating  circumstances  that  the  Title  I 
program  is  attempting  to  ameliorate  are  the  results  of  decades  of  cultural  dep- 
rivation. In  only  seven  years,  Title  I  has  begun  to  pay  off.  Our  experience  and 
knowledge  have  given  us  the  capability  of  implementing  vastly  improved  com- 
I>ensatory  programs.  The  years  since  the  enactment  of  ESEA  represents  a  sub- 
stantial investment  in  terms  of  Identifying ,  problems,  seeking  solutions, 
training  personnel,  and  creating  improved  learning  conditions.  In  19G5,  you,  as 
Congressmen,  astutely  recognized  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged,  and  were 
^yill^ng  to  provide  funds  to- meet  these  needs.  Today,  on  behalf  of  the  educa- 
tors in  our  state,  I  solicit  your  support  for  the  continuation  of  ESEA  compen- 
satory programs  in  order  that  thousands  of  disadvantaged  students  in  .South 
Carolina,  and  the  disadvantaged  students  of  this  nation,  may  have  an  opiwrtu- 
nity  to  reap  the  rich  dividends  in  our  investment  of  funds  for  compensatory 
education. 

STATEMENT  OF  DE.  CHAKLES  WILLIAMS,  ASSOCIATE  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT,  SOUTH  CAROLIITA  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCA- 
TION, ACCOMPANIED  BY  DR.  DONALD  C.  PEAROE,  COORDINATOR 
OF  FEDERAL  FUNDING 

Dr.  Wtlt.i.\ks.  Thank  yon,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  other  members  of 
tlie  subcommittee. 

I  should  have  warned  yon  earlier,  as  we  work  with  the  North  Car- 
olina group,  if  you  were  just  looking  for  a  good  qiiilUiig  place,  you 
don't  come  to  one.  You  just  have  to  cut  it  off  at  some  point,  and  I 
really  wasn't  sure  you  were  aware  of  that  characteristic  of  those  fel- 
lows from  North  Cai-olina.  It's  somewhat  like  talking  to  my  moth- 
er-in-law. You  just  don't  find  a  good  quitting  place.  You  just  have 
to  say,  "Ma'am,  that's  all." 

We  do  have  a  printed  text  that  we  will  leave  with  you.  I  will  not 
take  time  to  reiterate  either  tlie  chronology  or  the  statistics  that  I 
am  satisfied  you  understand  as  well  as  if  no  better  than  most  of  the 
people  who  are  appearing  befoi^e  you.  I  would  like  to  make  some 
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comments  in  at  least  tlivee  categories,  maybe  respond  to  some  of  the 
questions  already  asked,  and  otiiers. 

First  of  all,  I.  wonld  want  to  olVer  to  you  as  representatives  of  the 
U.S.  congressional  loadersliip  a  commendation  for  the  contributions 
you  have  made  to  the  system  of  public  education  in  this  Nation.  1 
have  that  hi  my  written  context  and  some  of  my  colleagues  read  it, 
accused  me  of  trying  to  lay  it  on  kind  of  heavy,  and  I  especially 
want  to  say  this,  because  I  tried  to  think  of  any  commeiulation  tlio 
Congress  had  ever  received  for  anything.  And  I'm  serious.  I  can-t 
think  of  a  problem  confronted  by  this  Nation  that  the  public,  the 
press  or  the  media  of  any  kind  has  said  the  Congress  has  moved  to 
resolve.  Yon  may  have  some  individuals  who  have  been  given  credit 
for  resolving  it,  either  executive,  legis]ati>-e  and  probably  more  par- 
ticularly at  the  State  level,  and  I  think  we  have  missed  a  major 
point  that  I  kept  liearing  referred  to  in  some  of  the  prior  discus- 
sion; that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  taken  a.  leadership 
role  in  tlie  system  of  education  in  this  Nation  that  I'm  afniid  that 
you  don't  e^^en  realize. 

Some  of  the  earlier  discussion,  for  exam])le,  about  whether  you're 
talking  about  general  aid  or  categorical  aid,  to  me  seems  to  be  what 
are  you  trying  to  do.  If  you  want  to  help  good  old  education,  wher- 
ever it  is,  in  whatc^■er  it's  trying  to  do,  and  make  X  percentage  of 
contribution  from  the  national  level,  and  X  percent  from  the  local 
level,  and  that's  your  connnitment,  tlien.^  of  course  the  answer  is  gen- 
eral aid  to  education  and  turn  it  over  to  the  decisionmakci^s  in  the 
system,  which  is  the  State  and  local  level. 

But  if  you  look  back  at  the  contribution  that  you  made,  it  has 
been  in  attacking  national  problems  with  force  and  effort.  I  couldn't 
help  but  note  some  of  them  as  we  were  talking. 

Vocational  education,  as  I  understood  in  the  chronology,  tmcing  it 
back  to  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  and  on  up  to  the  amendments  of 
1968,  if  you  go  back  and  look  at  the  dccisioinnakei's  in  American 
public  education,  they  have  been  academically  oriented,  middle-class 
people.  A  conceiJt  of  skill  development,  marketable  skill  develop- 
ment, simply  didn't  occur  to  tliem  for  the  fiist  50  years,  and  it's 
I'eally  through  the  leadership  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  that 
really  carried  that  program  up  until  about  the  lust  2  or  ?>  years. 
Now  the  decipionmakers  are  beginning  to  realize  that  there  is  a 
gitimate  role  for  education  to  build  marketable  skills  as  well  ad  ])re- 
paring  one  for  further  education,  and  I  persomiUy  think  it  would  be 
trngic  from  the  leadei^shin  level,  from  the  national  level,  to  say  put 
that  money  in  the  general  pot  and  put  it  wherever  your  priorities — 
or  really  it's  your  biases  and  counnitments— would  load  yon  to  do  it. 

I  couldn't  help  but  have  the  same  reaction  when  you  raised  the 
question  about  consumer  and  homeuniking,  because  you're  faced  with 
the  same  problem.  wSometimes  we  don't  stop  and  realize  that  what- 
ever the  futui^e  of  this  Nation  is,  it's  going  to  be  influenced  by  the 
houiomaker,  by  the  mothers  and  the  parents  in  the  home,  regardless 
of  what  else  we  do  within. the  system  of  education.  . 

And  as  we  move  to  industrialize  the  Nation,  and  as  we  go  to  a 
commitment  to  niant)ower  skill  development,  wo  sometimes  lose  sight 
of  the  idea  that  to  develop  ii  meaningful,  contributing  homcmakoj  tu 
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the  next  generation  of  yoiin<2;sters  may  be  a  national  crisis  bigger 
than  some  of  the  otlier  commitments,  and  I  would  conmiend  you — I 
started  out  to  commend  yon  and  started  preaching — I  ^^•ould  com- 
mend you  for  your  patience  as  you  listen  to  conllicting  testimony 
from  peoplu  who  see  this  tremendous  task  of  educating  the  Nation's 
youth  from  dilterent  viewpoints  and  from  dilferent  biases. 

I  had  a  discussion  just  day  before  yesterday  on  the  question  Mr. 
Quie  raised  about  whether  academic  testing  is  a  better  measure  of 
educational  deprivation  than  income,  and  my  colleague  and  I  were 
not  in  cigreement,  and  I  asked  the  question  if  you're  trying  to  get  at 
educational  deprivation,  why  not  measure  it  directly.  Why  measure 
another  indicator  that's  tied  in  with  several  other  thiiiks  to  say,  you 
know,  if  he  has  or  doesn't  have  this,  he  may  be  educationally  de- 
prived. If  that's  what  you're  tryhig  to  measure  why  not  measure  it 
directly. 

I  think  it  would  be  an  indictment  against  all  of  us  in  the  system 
of  education  to  sit  here  and  admit  to  you  that  we're  in  the  process 
of  developing  skills,  attitudes,  values,  and  knowledge,  and  deny  that 
WQ  could  come  up  with  a  measure  of  deprivation  and  would  have  co 
fall  back  on  some  economic  measure. 

I  know  I'm  in  conflict  with  my  colleagues  from  North  Carolina, 
but  I  say  if  given  the  task  and  the  responsibility,  it  can  be  done. 
There  would  be  some  problems  in  identifying  what  you  really  meant 
b}^  educational  deprivation.  I'm  not  sure  it's  just  reading  and  math, 
but  certainly  those  are  critical,  too,  but  at  the  same  time  I'm  not 
willing  to  admit  that,  if  you're  trying  to  get  at  what  3^ou're  here  to 
do  3'ou  can't  measure  it  directly  rather  than  using  some  income 
index,  and  I'm  really  saying  that  I  admire  your  patience  as  you  lis- 
ten to  top  level  decision  makers  in  the  system  of  education  disagi'ee 
ou  such  critical  iiasues  as  who  shall  make  decisions  on  what's  impor- 
tant, such  as  if  you  ai'c  intending  to  attack  the  critical  probliem  in 
the  national  system,  then  general  aid  won't  do  it  because  you  have 
too  many  othfer  levo^~  of  people  who  set  the  priorities  as  to  what  the 
critical  issues  ,ai'e,  and  the  ones  that  you  might  see  from  the  federal 
level  may  not  be  the  same  ones  that  are  seen  at  the  local  level. 

Ip.  fact,  as  I  listened  to  the  questions,  it  dawned  on  me  that  much 
of  the  basis  for  the  questioning  was  the  lack  of  confidence  in  the  sys- 
tem of  American  education,  whether  we  can  do  what  we  are  here  to 
do.  I  would  just  oiler  one  thing  in  behalf  of  that,  but  what  the  s'.y.s- 
tcm  of  education  and  all  of  its  cumber.someuess  in  a  democracy,  that 
has  so  uuuiy  people  that  influence  the  decision,  it  may  not  react  in  a 
crisis  like  we  would  like  it  to.  l?ut  it  has  a  stability  to  it  that  you 
Ccan't  destroy,  either,  and  I  think  we  are  taking  some  crisis  issues 
and  making  judgments  rather  than  taking  a  system  designed  to  edu- 
cate all  the  children  of  all  the  people  witli  all  the  education  they  can 
absorb,  and  arc  looking  for  perfect ioji. 

I  would  offer  that  as  one  other  comment,  that  the  measuring  stick 
in  a  nation's  system  of  education  can't  be  perfection,  it  has  to  be 
progress,  liieasurable  progress,  that  we  can  live  wnth.  But  I  would 
say  don't  accept  a  measuring  stick  of  perfection  as  evidenc^e  of  fail- 
ure in  your  a])proaches  to  try  to  influence  the  nation's  S3^stem  at  the 
state  and  local  level. 
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1  will  move  to  some  final  remarks  and  share  with  you  some  suc- 
cesses in  title  I,  as  I  understood  from  the  otlier  discussion.  We  have 
in  our  prepared  testimony  at  least  five  school  districts  that  have  set 
out  to  achieve  objectives  under  tlie  provision  of  title  I, 

Mn  Ford.  Do  you  have  any  extra  copies  with  you  ? 

Dr.  WiLLL-^MS.  Yes,  sir. 

I  will  not  read  but  two  of  these  and  share  with  you  that,  as  I  in- 
dictated,  perfection  is  not  the  measuring  stick,  but  progress,  and  in 
any  field  that  you  have  entered  into  at  the  national  level,  we  have 
probably  gone  tlirough  some  stages  that  should  be  recognized  from, 
first  of  all,  an  awareness  of  the  problem;  secondly,  the  sensitivity  to 
the  need  of  the  i^roblem,  tlie  initiation  of  unsophisticated  soUitions 
to  the  problem;  expanded  and  improved  programs  and,  finally,  to 
well  developed  and  efficient  progi'irnis. 

My  testimony  today  is  to  the  fact  that  in  title  I  i^aiticularly  we 
liave  come  tlirough  those  five  stages,  and  we  are  now  at  the  point  of 
capitaK^jing  on  the  investment,  and  the  time  and  the  attempt  to  at- 
tack a  problem  that  we  never  even  looked  at  before.  The  Federal 
Congress  categorized  the  money  and  said  get  on  with  the  task. 

We  have  come  through  those  five  steps  and  I  would  share  with 
you  very  briefly  that  in  Darlington  Coimty,  some  of  you  might  be 
familiar  with  that  one  because  they  had  a  little  diiRculty  with  the 
buses  and  turned  one  of  them  over  cloMai  there  some  time  back.  They 
initiated  a  reading  program  for  T60  children  in  gi-ades  two  through 
seven  in  title  I  priority  scliools  by  establishing  reading  centers.  Each 
center  was  staffed  with  a  full-time,  reading  instructor  and  three 
aides.  The  regular  classiTiom  teacher  brought  groups  of  students  to 
the  reading  center  during  one-half  of  the  regular  langiiage  arts  pe- 
rjod.  The  teacher  remained  ^vith  the  students  and  taught  in  the  skill 
centers  along  with  the  specialists  and  teacher  aides. 

The  program  contained  provisions  for  inservice  pretraining,  in 
service  training  and  involved  staff  members  from  the  three  schools. 
The  major  stated  objective  for  the  activity  was  that  the  students  in 
grades  two  through  seven  shall  show  an  average  gain  of  one  month's 
growth  in  total  reading  for  each  month  of  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  results  at  the  end  of  the  ?:)roject,  for  a  sample  of  573  students, 
revealed  that  when  the  students  entered  the  program  they  wci'e 
learning  at  a  rate  of  four  months  for  each  year  of  reading  instruc- 
tion, four-tenths  months  for  each  month  of  instruction^  i^rior  to  the 
involvement  in  the- program.  During  the  seven  months  within  the 
program,  the  students  gained  an  average  of  1.5  grade  equivalents  in 
reading.  This  gain  I'eflects  an  average  learning  rate  of  two  and  fif- 
teen hundredths  months  for  each  month  of  instruction* 

I  am  simply^  documenting  that  we  have  developed  the  sophistica- 
tion of  determining  where  you  want  to  go  with  these  youngsters,  im- 
plementing programs,  and  then  testing  at  the  end  of  the  session  to 
determine  whether  we  got  there  or  not. 

The  second  example  that  I  will  take  time  to  read  with  you  is  in 
Williamsburg  County,  judged  in  the  early  1960's  to  be  one  of  the  17 
poorest  counties  in  the  United  States,  where  a  poverty  index  of  60 
percent  of  the  youngsters  fall  within  the  category  of  eligible  for 
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title  I  services.  Tliey  initiated  a  district-wide  kindergaiten  program 
for  their  title  I  eligible  youngsters,  including  604  five-year  old  chil- 
dren. 

Twenty  six  classes  were  operated  on  a  full-day  schedule.  Each 
kindergarten  class  was  staffed  by  two  adults,  one  full-time  teacher 
and  one  aide.  A  full-time  director  coordinated  all  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram. Intensive  preservice  and  inservice  training  was  provided  for 
all  staff  members.  Periodic  meetings  were  held  with  parents  in  an 
efi'ort  to  acquaint  them  with  tlie  purpose  and  objectives  of  the  kin- 
dergarten and  to  gain  their  suggestions  and  cooperation. 

The  objectives  of  this  activity  were  students  involved  in  the  kin- 
dergarten program  will  make  significant  gains  in  conceptual  devel- 
opment, verbal  ability  and  verbal  intelligence  scores.  Results  from 
the  testing  indicate  the  kindergarten  students  achieved  an  average 
mental  age  gain  of  1.7  years  in  verbal  intelligence  as  a  result  of  this 
khidorgarten  experience. 

In  conceptual  development  it  is  measured  by  the  Caldwell  pre- 
school inventory,  the  initial  percentile  range  of  the  students  as  com- 
pared with  national  liorm  was  at  the  fifth  percentile  level.  At  the 
time  of  the  post  testing  the  range  had  increased  to  the  82nd  percen- 
tile. The  students  had  gained  an  average  of  seven  months  in  verbal 
skills  between  pre-  and  post-testing  as  measured  by  the  liluiois  Test 
of  Psycholinguistic  abilities. 

The  cost  of  this  pixjgram  was  $270,000,  or  approximately  $446  per 
student  for  the  604  five-year  olds. 

You  will  find  in  the  prepared  text  there  are  at  least  four  other  il- 
lustrations of  the  effectiveness  of  title  I  as  we  have  implemented  it 
in  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  and  I  understand  there  wasn't  a 
threat  that  it  would  be  eliminated,  but  I  think  there  is  a  need  for 
people  to  know  that  as  this  nation,  and  particularly  South  Carolina, 
has  become  aware  of  the  problem,  sensitive  to  the  problem,  we  initi- 
ated effort's  and  we  have  gained  the  sophistication  to  make  title  I, 
make  a  difference  in  the  lives  of  these  children. 

1  especially  wanted  to  share  that  portion  with  you. 

I  liave  with  me  my  colleague,  Dr.  Donald  C.  Pearce,  who  is  the 
coordinator  of  Federal  Fmiding  with  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, South  Carolina,  who  feels  I  have  left  something  out. 

Dr.  Pkakce.  ]Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee  and  distin- 
guished guests.  The  rc^al  reason  for  me  being  here  today  is  Dr.^  Wil- 
liams, my  boss,  was  about  to  catch  the  flu  yesterday  and  they  simply 
]iad  to  plug  me  in  as  a  backup  in  case  lie  fell  out  today.  But  the  fact 
that  I  grew  up  on  one  side  of  Pine  Mountain,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the 
Virginia  side,  and  spent  the  next  10  yer-r*;  on  the  Cumberland  River 
in  Pmeville  down  in  Bell  County,  makes  it  a  real  lionor  for  me  to 
have  f  he  privilege  of  supporting  my  boss  here  tliis  morning. 

With  regard  to  this  problem  of  measurement  of  academic  achieve- 
ment, some  figures  might  be  indicative  of  the  real  problem  that  we 
face.  I'm  not  sure,  and  I  support  North  Carolina,  that  we  know  how 
to  develop  programs  massive  in  natui-c  and  serving  massive  mrmbers 
of  children  in  93  school  districts  that  can  be  adequately,  designed 
and  evaluated  to  actually  indicate  academic  achievement. 

Now,  you  have  seen  some  examples  of  programs  witli  restricted 
O   irabcrs  of  children  where  this  can  be  done. 
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At  tlie  present  time  wc  arc  serving  about  173,992  children  in 
South  Carolina.  Wc  probably  need,  on  tlie  basis  of  local  factors,  to 
servo  298,000  children. 

If  we  took  a  $30  million  figure  and  $300  per  child,  if  my  arithme- 
tic off  the  top  of  my  head  is  correct,  \ve  would  liave  to  restrict  the 
number  of  children  served  to  100,000  of  that  nearly  *300,000,  ahnost 
equally  educationally  disadvantaged  children. 

So  I  did  want  to  make  tliat  supporting  statement. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Where  does  your  ;300,000  equally  disadvantaged  come- 
from  ? 

Dr.  Pkai?ce.  298,000  based  on  the  local  education  deprivation  fac- 
tor after  the  allocations  are  made  to  local  school  districts  and  the 
priority  schools  are  determined. 

]\rr.  Quui,  You  aren't  serving  that,  however?  Yoirre  serving- 
m,000  now? 

Dr.  Pkahot.  Right. 

j\Ir.  QuiE.  And  those  arc  the  total  nmnl)or  in  title  I,  in  the  target 
schools?. 

Dr.  Pearcfj.  Yes,  sir,  that  are  being  served,  because  we  constantly 
over  the  years  have  restricted  the  number  of  chiidron  to  be  served,, 
and  I  think  probably,  and  I  might  state  that  I'm  the  sole  surviving 
mejnbev  of  the  team  in  1  belive  it  was  June  1905,  that  began  the- 
\)lanning  to  get  ESEA  programs  under  way,  so  I  have  a  pi*etty  good 
idea  of  the  frustrations  and  limited  successes  that  we  have  had.  But 
we  ])robably  established  too  wide  a  base  to  get  definitive  results,  and 
we  have  had  to  constantly  restrict  the  base  in  order  to  get  these  re- 
sults which,  of  course,  gets  ns  back  to  the  point  tliat  our  19G5  expec- 
tations were  that  the  base  wc  established  w.<3  only  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era  in  education  that  would  provide  at  least  twice  tlie  funding 
for  South  Carolina. 

So,  instead  of  broadening  our  programs  based  on  that  base,  we 
have  liad  to  restrict  those  programs.  We  are  fully  supportive  of 
H.R.  09. 

Chairman  Pekkixs.  Just  tell-  ns  wh}'^  you  have  had  to  restrict 
those  pi'ograms.        '  . 

Dr.  Peauce.  The  concept  of  title  I  has  actually  changed  and 
grown  as  the  program  has  developed.  What  wc  think  title  I  is  now 
isn't  reallj''  what  we  thought  it  was  in  January  of  1905.  Now  it's 
more  of  a  totally  designed,  almost  a  research  design  program,  wit]\ 
stated' objectives,  costed  out  activities,  and  a  tight  evahiation  design. 
We  ai'o  beginning  to  develop  that  type  of  expertise.  In  1905  wc  nei- 
ther had  that  expertise  iior  were  we  even  aware  really  tliat  it  was* 
necessary.  This  was  true  not  onl3''  hi  South  Carolina,  a  small  rural 
State.  I  thinlc  it  was  true  of  the  Fedei'al  bureaucracy,  up  to  whom 
we  were  lookhig  for  guidance  and  coniisel  in  this  matter,  and  as- 
their  concept  of  title  I  changed,  then  our  concept  of  title  I  changed. 

The  big  difficult}^  that  wc  have  had  is  in  the  number  of  changes- 
that  have  taken  place  that  wc  have  had  to  transfer  into  action  at  the- 
local  level.  But  I  believe  that  we  are  at. the  point  tliat  we  can  begin 
to  show  some  real  progress,  but  I'm  not  as  optimistic  as  some  are- 
that  we  have  the  technological  know-how  in  the  evaluation  or  design 
area  to  give  the  results  that  would  really  show  tlie  Congress  without. 
'\  doubt.  . 
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Chairniau  Pkrkixs.  What  percentage  of  your  inone}^  are  you 
spenclin*?  on  reading  and  mathematics ? 

Dr.  PnAU(-K.'  We  are  spending  hvilf  of  the  money — no,  ^ve  arc 
spending?  a  little  over  a  third  of  the  mone}'.  It  depends  on  ^vJiat  year 
it  is.  Tliis  year  ^ve  are  spending  iiert?.*ly  half  of  the  money  on  reacling 
and  math. ' 

Dr.  WiiXTAMs.  We  are  spending  approximately  $11  million  out  of 
an  allocation  that  ranges  from  26  to  31  in  reading  and  math. 

Mr,  QuiK.  What  is  the  rest  of  it  being  used  for? 

Dr.  Tkai^ck.  Tliis  is  ^vhere  I  may  diHei-,  and  I  do  tliis  ^  ery  licsi- 
taiitly,  "Nvith  not  only  my  superior  but  ^vith  Mr.  Quic,  because  title  I 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  concentrations  of  poverty  children, 
of  })oor  cJiildren,  make  a  ])oor  school,  and  I  believe  tliis  is  true,  for  a 
whole  constellation  of  factors,  and  we  have  to  attack  the  entire  con- 
stellation of  factors  rather  than  simply  saying  if  we  can  teach  them 
to  I'cad  and  tench  tJiem  mathematics,  they  will  then  ha^  e  the  tools  to 
acquire  tlioso  asi)irations  and  those  ambitions  that  will  bring  tliem 
from  this  level  up  into  the  middle  class,  which  is  really  what  we  are 
trying  to  do. 

I  think  it  is  tliis  to  which  title  I  has  always  addressed  itself,  and 
it  is  this  concept  wliich  I  favor,  I  think,  over  the  oppositi6n  of  niy 
•own  chief  here. 

Dr.  WiJ-LiAMs.  I'm  not  going  to  let  him  tell  any  more  about  it. 

Mr.  QuI^:.  Yon  haven't  answered  my  question  yet,  though.  What 
,  you  are  spending  the  othei*  50  percent  of  the  money  on  ? 

Dr.  Williams.  We  are  spending  over  $1,000,000  for  nm'ses  and 
health  care  for  Ti  le  I  eligible  }'Oungsters.  There  is  a  tremendous  ex- 
penditure made. 

On  page  C  there  is  a  breakdown  not  in  terms  of  money,  but  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  youngstei*s  enrolled  in  diilereut  types  of  pro- 
grams. The  program  for  the  handicapped  has  been  utilized  with 
Title  I  moneys;  kindergartens  over  the  State  us  we  have  moved  to 
implement  kindergarten;  the  Title  I  K'Mgihle  youngsters  have  been 
included  in  a  n\unber  of  kindergartens;  physiological  support  serv- 
ices, some  reasonable  amount  of  money  into  science  and  social  stud- 
ies and  other  content  fields.  « 

Mi\  Quiic.  I  look  at  kindergarten,  prekindergarten  as  preparing 
for  reading  readiness,  so  it  isn't  devoid  of  that  effort,  you  know,  in 
reading  and  math.  But  if  you  could  elaborate  more,  if  you  want  to 
submit  some  information  to  us  on  the  need  for  these  other  services, 
jou  knoW;  of  the  liealtli  field  and  all.  The  thing  I'm  always  worried 
about  is  in  the  early  years,  we  spend  v\n  awful  lot  on  equipment. 

Dr.  W':-LTAMS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Q'i.ini:.  And  I  know  some  schools  never  undated  their  equip- 
ment. They  had  an  equipment  salesman  who  sold  ..them  a  bill  of 
goods.  ' 

Dr.  Williams.  This  is  a  joart  of  my  earlier  comment.  We  had  a 
irational  problem  that  people  finally  woke  up  to  after  a  hundred 
years  and  tried  to  solve  it  in  2  or  3  years,  and  really  gave  to  public 
schools  a  tremendous  amount  of  money  to  attack  a  rather  serious 
and  complicated  problem,  and  not  knowing  what  else  to. do,  tied 
witli  as  Dr.  Pearce  said,  some  rather  nebulous  giiideluies  of  what 
vou  couldn't  or  could  do.  The  first  effort  was  to  try  to  find  the 
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equipment,  materials  and  supplies,  and  it  was  only  after  some  yeare 
that  we  began  to  realize  you  had  to  have  a  program  in  which  to  uti- 
lize the  equipment  and  skills  and  supplies.  I  think  at  this  point  we 
are  well  beyond  that  staged 

Mr.  QurE.  Should  I  continue  on  ? 

Chaivman  Perkins,  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Of  your  173,000  children  being  served,  could  yon  tell  us 
how  many  of  those  are  from  families  below  $2,000  income  or  on 


Dr.  Pearce.  I  am  going  to  give  you  off  of  the  top  of  my  head  fig- 
ures. I  think  it  is  216,000,  and  our  AFDC  count  has  been  so  low  as 
to  not  really  affect  the  figures  much  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  QuiE.  That  other  figure  you  used  was  287,000  if  I  recollect? 

Dr.  Pearce.  That's  right.  That's  educational  disadvantaged  in 
priority  schools,  children  falling  below  two  grade  levels  in  reading 
and  matli. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Do  you  liave  any  estimate  of  the  total  number  in  the 
State  that  are  educationally  disadvantages? 

Dr.  Pearce.  Would  you  ar-  pt  an  approximation?. 

Mr.  QxTTB.  A  good  horseback  estimate. 

Dr.  Pearce.  Forty  per  cent 

Mr.  QiJiE.  We  can  interpolate  that  into  numbei*s. 

Another  question  I  have  is  I  don't  believe  any  State  has  made  as 
much  progi'ess  as  South  Carolina  in  reducing  the  number  of  young 
men  failing  the  preinduction  mental  examination  in  selective  service, 
if  I  recall  seeing  those  figures.  How  do  you  account  for  that? 

Dr.  Williams.  I  would  account  for  it  proliably  in  t^o  ways. 

No.  1,  we  had  a  veiy  ripe  field  in.  which  to  operate,  and  you  can 
make  a  lot  of  progress  when  you  have  a  jot  of  area  for^gi'owth,  and 

No.  2,  I  thinlc  some  6,  8  years  ago  when  the  statistics  came  out  re- 
garding the  status  of  this  State,  we  through  the  State  department  of 
education,  did  a  study  and  met  with  the  local  school  districts  and 
pointed  out  the  problem  and  began  to  bring  some  f;.ttention  to  this 
really  statewide  problem  at  that  point. 

^  Mr.  QuTB.  It  must  have  been  a  substantial  change  in  the  educa- 
tional system  or  something  to  bring  this  about  because,  if  I  remem- 
ber riglit,  when  they  first  made  the  tests.  South  Carolina  was  the 


Dr,  WiiiTJAMs,  That's  right. 

Mr.  QuiB.  And  there  ai*e  an  awful  lot  of  them  worse  than  South 
Carolina  now.  You  made  amazing  progress.' 

Lastly,  to  me  the  most  sigTiificant  thing  you  said  in  your  state- 
ment is  on  page  8.  You  said  periodic  meetings  were  held  with  par- 
ents in  an  effort  to  acquaint  them  with  the  purpose  and  objectives  of 
kinde^aiten  and  to  gain  their  suggestions  and  cooperation. 

As  I  have  listened  to  testimony  through  the  last  couple  yeaxrs  be- 
fore our  committee,  trying  to  find  out  what  is  it  tlmt  really  helped 
them  to  make  significant  gains,  which  they  didn't  make  for  the  first 
5  years  in  Title  I.  It  seems  that  sort  of  a  repeating  thread  comes 
through,  whereby  the  parentis,  meaning  the  involved  community, 
wfere  cooperating  and  making  suggestions,  and  I  think  that's  abso- 
lutely necessarr  if  we  are  going  to  make  progress  wil^  these  young 
neople  that  are  disadvantaged.  ^ 
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Dr.  Williams.  It's  reallj  pulling  togetlier  two  partis  of  what  I 
heard  said  earlier,  one  indicating  evidence  that  the  home  makes  all 
tlie  contribution,  and  tlie  other  taking  the  position  that  only  the 
school  makes  the  contribution  with  really  a  middle  ground  t^lat  in 
order  for  one  to  profit  from  his  exi)eriences  witlihi  his  own  capabil- 
ity, the  adults  in  the  household  where  he  spends  most  of  liis  time 
can  make  contributions  through  language,  expressions,  vocabulaiy, 
concept  development;  the  schools  can  capitalize  and  add  to  it,  and  I 
tliink  we  were  jnu'suing  earlier  some  discussion  as  if.  they  wei*c  sepa- 
rate and  complete  entities  unto  themselves.  This  is  simply  saying 
tliat  both  agencies  make  a  contribution  to  the  ultimate  growth  of  a 
youngster  and  is  trying  to  bring  the  two  together,  and  I  think  that 
probably  in  Title  I  as  a  whole  we  ai'e  much  farther  along  than  one 
would,  realize  in  getting  parents  involved  in  various  types  of  pro- 
grams regarding  their  own  children. 

Mr.  QuiE.  IMy  last  question  would  be  the  Congress,  you  know,  can 
appropriate  money  for  Title  V  and  these  other  programs  that  the 
one  will  be  in  support  of  that,  although  I  indicated  before  that  I 
thinP:  it  is  unhealthy  for  the  Federal  Government  to  pay  such  a  high 
perc^3ntage  of  State  administrative  costs. 

I'd  want  us  to  spend  some  time  to  think  tliat  thing  out  rather 
than  chop  it  olf.  How  much  will  South  Carolina  lose  if  we  just  went 
ahead  and  appropriated  tlic  same  amount  of  money  in  all  these  pro- 
grams extending  the  pi-eseiit  law  for  another  year  using  the  new  cen- 
sus mfonnation*  Do  you  have  that  information? 

Dr.  Pearce,  I'm  not  interpreting  the  question  properly. 

Mr.  QuiE.  If  we  appropriated  the  same  amomit  for  vocational  ed- 
ucation, for  Title  V  and  Title  II  and  all  of  those,  and  also  the  same 
amount  in  Title  I  using  the  new  census  information  instead^  South 
Carolina,  having  a  drop  in  the  number  of  children  with  $2,000  in- 
come or  less,  would  lose  a  substantial  jchunk  of  money, 

.  New  York,  Michigan,  Illinois,  California,  etc.  get  substantial 
gains  in  the  amount  of  money.  I  was  wondering  if  you  had  that 

Dr.  Williams.  We  haven't  calculated  thnt  figure. 

Mr.  QuiE.  North  Carolina  is  about  5^1,000  indicated,  but  I  think 
they  were  figuring  Title  V  going,  tea. 

Dr.  Pearce.  We  are  pi-aying  for  a  hold  safe  clause. 

Dr,  WiLLiAjits.  Could  I  respond  to  the  earlier  comment  about 
Title  V  and  Statfe  departments  of  education,  because  I  think  Mr, 
Ford  made  an  excellent  observation  if  you  extend  it  to  include  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  I  think  you'd  have  a  better  analogy  there, 
because  it,  too,  was  a  very  minor  data  collecting  agency  that  put  out 
a  few  reports  that  no  one  read.  State  departments  of  education  by 
and  large  within  the  American  system  of  education  was  not  a  very 
viable  force  in  shaping  what  happens  to  the  youth  of  the  Nation, 
and  I  think  Title  V  whether,  it  should  have  been  or  whether.  State 
5?houId  have  been  doing  it  to  begin  with,  has  made  a  contribution  to 
put  State  departments  of  education  in  a  competitive  position  with 
other  institutions  that  vie  for  tliis  kind  of  expertise  and  manpower, 
and  probably,  and  a  lot  of  people  would  disagi^ee  with  this,  that 
State  departments  of  education  over  tha  Nation  have  moved  into  the 
leadership  position  in  terms  of  the  chtinge  in  direction  of  public  ed- 
.  Y^tion  at  the  local  level. 
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Viw  snvvi  tliat  the  colleges  nncl  universities  Avoiild  sjiy  tlicy  havo 
(loiK^  it.  I'm  sure  tliat  the  teacliing  profession  would  say  they  liad 
(lone  it',  and  there  \m  those  ot  us  who  ^vonld  say  that  title  V  proba- 
bly WIS  a  major  factor  in  the  sensitivity  and  changes  in  the  leader- 
ship tlint's  being  given  to  tlic  system  of  education  throiigliout  the 
states. 

Mr.  Qun:.  In  my  observation,  I  give  the  State  departments  the 
credit. 

Cliainnan  Pkukins.  Mi\  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  i\rAzzou.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Cliairman. 

I'd  like  to  Avelcome  and  appreciate  j'our  candor  as  well.  I  thought 
you  answered  some  interesting  (piesti'ons  in  a  veiy  refreshing  fash- 
ion, to  tell  you  the  truth. 

If  I'm  coiTcct,  basically,  doctor,  you  earlier  said  that  certain  pro- 
grams do  need  to  have  the  assistance  and  the  noiu-ishnient  that  can 
come  only  tlu'ougli  strings  attached  in  categorical  progi^aming.  You 
mentioned  tliat  some  States  fail  to  recognize  the  need,  more  particu- 
larly ill  tlie  vocational  education  direction,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment did  recognize  it  and  tailored  a  program.  You  indicated  at  some 
point  these  I'eacli  a  state  of  nurture  and  stVength  and  vitality  that 
tliey  could  maybe  then  .stand  on  their  c^\n.  Now,  woid'd  you  be  able 
to  tell  mc,  or  have  you  made  any  determination  if  there  are  any  of 
the  programs  in  this  categorical  changeover  which  is  proposed 
whicli,  in  your  opinion,  have  reached  a  sulRcient  degree  of  maturity 
to  stand  on  tlieir  own,  and  conld  fight  their  own  battles  at  the 
trough  along  with  the  other  siippliments? 

Dr.  WiLLTAMS.  Yes,  sir,  I  can  respond  to  that.  I  believe  tnese 
strings  have  got  yon  strung  up  just  a  little  bit,  too. 

Mr.  Mazzoij.  Right. 

Dr.  Williams.  There  are  two  aspects  of  that.  Ojie  is  to  identify 
what  appeal's  to  be  a  weakness  in  the  national  system  of  education 
as  you  get  feedback  about  the  product  of  the  system,  in  making 
thrust  to  bi'ing  tliat  sensitivit}^  to  the  decision  makers  in  the  system'. 
The  sti-ings  that  yon  attach  to  it  in  order  to  brinff  that  about  I 
would  see  as  a  separate  item,  but  let  me  resi^ond  to  the  first  part. 

^Iv.  ]^Iazzolt.  Don-t  the  strings  bring  the  sensitivity,  because  if 
you  didn't  have  the  strings  you  wouldn't'  then  develop  the  local  sen- 
sitivity to  the  program,  would  you. 

Di'.  Williams.  Well,  the  strings  

]^[r.  jMazzolt.  ^\niat  conies  first,  the  chicken  or  the  egg. 
I)r.  Williams.  I'm  not  opposed  to  it,  if  I  can  come  to  that  pait.  I 
think  that  the  migrant  education,  program  is  another  example  to  re- 
spond to  tlie  firet  pait,  that'  as  a  Nation  we  have  been  local  attend- 
ance area,  school  district,  county,  and  State-oriented,  and  a  migrant 
travelhig  through  simply  vvas  not  a.inatter  of  concern  to  the  decision 
makers  about  tlie  educational  program,  and  it  was  only  tlnc'jgh  the 
migrant  education  effort  that  we  stopped  to  realize,  guess,  these  kids 
are  just  as  important  as  those  who  don't  chaage  households. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Isn't  that  a  rather  deadening  commentary  on  lo^:al 
education  or  local  people  and  their  own  degree  of* sensitivity?  Or 
would  it  be  that  these  programs  developed  at  the  Federal  level  b*^- 
<jause  enough  people  talked  to  Bill  Ford  when  he  went  back  home  or 
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witli  Chairman  Perkins  or  otlier  people,  .saying  we  liave  a  need  licre, 
and  wo  aren't  taking  cai-e  of  ^t.  and  we'd  like  you  guys  to  develop  a 
pro<:ri'ain. 

Did  the  genesis  occur  locally,  or  did  it,  in  fact,  germinate .  in 
Washington? 

Dr.  WiiXTAMs.  Iweally,  that's  a  much  broader  question  thai\  just 
deals  M'ith  the  migrant,  because  I  imagine  the  migrant  grew  out  of 
the  sensitivity  to  the  minorities  as  they  had  been  involved  in  the 
Amcrieau  system,  not  just  in  education,  but.  in  the  economic  distri- 
bution as  well.  So.  to  pidl  out  just  tlie  niigmnt  as  a  part  of  a  minor- 
ity group,  you  con  Id  ask  the  same  questions  about  all  of  the  services. 

]\Ir.  Mazzoi-j.  Oh,  T  would,  I  would.  I  use  that  certainly  as  an  il- 
lustration. Where  did  tliey  begiuj  locally  or  in  Washington  for 
vocational  or  you  name  it?  x 

Dr.  WiLLTA.Ars.  The  sensitivity,  to  answer  specifically  to  the  mi- 
grants, came  out  of  the  concern  for  the  Mexican-Ainerican,  the 
black,  the  migrant,  and  it  was  at  that  point  that  we  began  to  look  at 
all  of  The  people  who  Imd  not  been  served  by  the  American  system,, 
and  this  was  just  one  of  the  groups  that  surfaced.  So  you  could  ask 
.  the  sanie  question  about  any  other  minority, 

Mr.  Mazzolt,  The  reason  I'm  getting  at  this,  doctor,  is  what  con- 
cerns me  is  wliile  there  it}  a  feeling  that  I  have  that  to  some  extent 
what  I  have  heard  over  a  period  of  years  that  local  government,  as 
well  as  local  school  districts  and  local  school  administrators,  are 
really  in  the  best  position  to  spend  the  money  because  they  are 
really  in  the  best  position  to  discern  the  needs.  Yet,  to  some  extent, 
we  hear  today,  and  we  have  heard  for  several  weeks  from  the  Chair- 
man's hearings,  that  maybe  this  isn't  true  after  all.  Maybe,  in  fact, 
we  would  nijglect  future  needs  if  we  had  simplj^  a  pot  of  money 
which  is  allcc^^.^-le  to  ns  on  some  basis  or  other,  and  we  tell  you  to 
use  it  for  educational  needs. 

Now  Jias  education  come  to  the  point  where  it  can,  in  fact,  in  a 
sensitive  way,  determine  what  are  the  needs  and  what  arc  the  priori- 
ties, or  are  we  going  to  eternally  liave  to  set  the  national  pi-ioi'ities 
in  education  and  apply  them  to  the  local  level?  Apparently  your  col- 
league says  yes. 

Dr.  WiixTATyrs.  He's  just  anxious. 

Dr.  Pearcr.  Ai*e  we  fi*ee  to  disagree? 

Dr.  Williams.  Let  me  disagree  first,  theri.  You  really  have  two 
things  in  that  question. 

No.  1,  you  have  a  system  of  education  that's  designed  to  prepare 
,  the  next  generation  of  j^^oungsters  for  life  in  the  society.  In  our  sys- 
tem at  least  those  decisions  are  left  to  a  local  board  r-epresenting  the 
local  people,  and  you're  asking  if  those  people  can  discern  all  of  the* 
needs  of  all  of  the  people,  and  I  would  say  as  long  as  we  continue  r^'o 
leave  education  in  the  hands  of  the  local  people,- iri  the  demociTtcy,, 
there  will  always  be  certain  types  of  special  problems  that  will  sim- 
ply not  surface  until  it  becomes  big  enough  to  be  brought  to  some- 
body's attention  as  a  matter  of  major  concern. 

At  the  same  time,  I  don't  think  that  you  can  have  r.  body  of  peo- 
ple iji  Washington  who  would  be  the  agency  to  find  those,  because 
this  is  the  way  the  totalitarian  system  operates,  so  I'm  really  saying: 
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it  won't  ever  work  perfectly,  that  tlie  local  people^  if  they  had 
enough  money,  would  find  all  the  needs  of  all  of  the  people  and  de- 
velop j^rograins  to  alleviate  all  of  those  needs. 

Mi\  Mazxoli.  Well,  now,  understand.  Just  as  you  said  to  ns  earlier 
that  the  measuring  stick  ought  not  to  be  perfection,  but  simply 
progress,  then  I  assure  you  that  Pm  not  looking  for  the  millennium 
and  saying  that  every  existing  human  need  in  educational  matters  is 
going  to  be  satisfied  by  us  or  by  you,  by  anybody.  No,  Tm  simply 
sa^ang  do  you  believe  at  this  point  in  time,  8  years,  7  years  later, 
after  ESEA,  that  local  district  school  superintendents  are  in  a  posi- 
ton  to  kuow  better  wliat  their  responsibilities  are,  and  to  satisfy 
them,  and  to  withstand  the  political  pressures  against  satisfying 
them? 

Dr.  Wiu^iATiis.  I  would  say  that  for  most  of  tlie  services  that 
youngsters  and  citizens  should  be  provided,  the  local  people  will  be 
sensitive  to  and  be  able  to  identify  priorities,  but  within  a  changing 
society  as  we  have  it  today,  you  pick  up  pieces  from  Michigan,  Cali- 
fornia, Soutli  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  come  to  a  national  picture 
that's  not  being  attacked  in  any  local  area  and  will,  in  my  opinion, 
need  for  a  lono*  time  to  come,  somebody  to  monitor  the  whole  system 
in  an  eifort  at  identifj^ing  the  patterns  that  aren't  being  attended  to. 

Mr.  Mazzoli,  Is  it  in  essence  a  correct  statement^  Doctor,  to  say 
that  you  don't  really  want  to  wor'  with  the  problems  of  tiying  to 
set  your  own  priorities  because  ifs  too  much  troub'ie,  too  political, 
you  get  involved  with  too  many  special  interest  ^.roups,  and  you 
have  to  fight  oif  the  attack  of  other  supplicants. 

Is  it  better  or  is  it  more  congenial  t'o  your  role  as  an  educator  or 
to  your  til  inking  as  aii  educator  and  your  ability  to  organize  a 
district  not  to  have  these  worries? 

Dr.  WiLiJA^Ts.  No,  sir.  I  think  if  I  have  given  you  that  impres- 
sion, you've  missed  appreciably  what  I  have  tried  to  say, 

Mr.  Mazzom.  Well,  perhaps  I'm  not  thinking  correctly  but  again 
y  .   allows  use  those  $3  words  and  I  sometimes  can't  follow. 

Dr.  Williams,  IVliat  I  was  really  saying,  that  within  the  system 
itself*  most  of  the  needs  of  the  people  can  be  identified  and  priorities 
established  at  the  local  and  State  level,  and  will  be,  but  I  think 
there  will  always  exist  certain  deficiencies  within  the  system, 
whether  it's  transportation,  lawmaking  or  cducatiOT,  that  you  have  a 
picture  of  from  a  national  level,  that  one  won't  have  from  an  indi- 
vidual district  }e/el  or  a  State  level,  and  I  went  on  to  say  that  when 
y  '>u  scie  tuat  picture  from  the  national  level  and  move  to  alleviate  it, 
the  only  way  you  can  assure  that  it  would  be  alleviated  would  be  to 
eanuark  a  program,  channel  i'o  to  do  it,  but  that  doesn't  mean  put  it 
in  with  everything  else,  and  it  really  doesn't  mean  that  we  aren't, 
and  I  hope  I  can  clarify  that  The  local  or  State  aren't  willing  to  set 
priorities. 

->1Yhat  I  am  sayii^g  is  that  if  at  the  national  level  you  identify  a 
problem  that  needs  to  be  attacked,  tt? at  you're  going  to  get  a  more 
concentrated  attack  by  setting  it  as  a  prio:iity  f  or  your  input,  ? 

Mr,  JMazzoli.  Well,  I  have  always  heard  the  old  saying  that  you 
can't  see  the  forest  for  the  trees,  andj/think  that's  probaMy  true.  If 
we  stare  at  a  tree  long  enough  we  aren't  ^oingi  to  see  the  forest  it 
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grows  in.  I  can  fully  undei-stand  that.  I  don't  know,  I  guess  some- 
where along  the  line  I  dcvelo])ed  a  feeling  that  the  best  thing  that 
tlie  Congress  or  that  any  legislative  body  could  do  to  educators,  the 
beleaguered  edncatiojial  community,  was  to  cut  all  these  infernal 
strings,  eliminate  all  the  redtape,  give  you  x  amount  of  money  based 
on  some  fair  equitable  formula  and  let  you  do  witli  it  what  you  wilh 

I  had  that  drummed  into  me  for  yeur,  then  all  of  a  sudden  on 
maybe  the  eve  of  this  transitional  point  of  turning  it  in,  then  I  hear 
that  maybe  that  this  isn't  right  after  alL  I  confess  to  be  somewhat 
bewildered  by  your  testimony  here. 

Dr.  -Pearce.  We  miiy  not  be  in  disagreement.  I  was  going  to  be 
specific  to  the  ESEA  jprograms.  I  thinlc  they  originated  at  the  na- 
tional level,  through  the  Congress  recognition  of  national  problems, 
and  I  think  the  effectiveness  of  these  programs,  such  effectivenss  as 
we  have  had,  has  been  detennined  by  tlic  direction  that  we  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Federal  level. 

Now,  I  don't  always  agree  with  that  directive,  because  I  think 
that  there  have  been  too  many  of  them,  and  in  many  instances  they 
have  confused  us,  and  that  they  have  been  poorly  timed  so  that  we 
couldn't  get  them  implemented.  But  I  think  for  these  categorical 
programs,  they  did  originate  at  the  congressional  level,  and  that  the 
strength  of  our  . operation  of  these  programs  has  been,  is,  and  will 
probably  continue  to  be  contingent  upon,  directions  from  the  Federal 
level.  I  just  put  it  in  very  blunt  tenns. 

Dr.  Williams.  Mr.  Mazzoli,  let  me  give  a  specific  example  if  I 
can.  We  had,  when  title  I  was  first  initiated,  and  I  think  you'd  have 
to  place  it  in  the  context  of  imder-funded  programs  of  education 
over  a  State,  title  T  as  a  national  priority  was  quite  clear.  It  was  to 
plan  programs  designed  and  compensatoi7  for  culturally  disadvan- 
taged yomif^sters.  We  went  through  a  long  process  of  the  local 
school  superintendent  who  is  faced  with  a  realistic  problem  that  the 
boiler  in  x  school  needs  replacing  and  it  costs  $50,000,  and  we  are 
faced  with  the  responsibility  of  saying  that's  not  the  intent  of  title 
L  that's  a  local  problem  and  ^ou  will  have  to  replace  it  because 
we're  not  going  to  approve  a  boiler. 

;  A^liat  I  said  earlier,  and  I  think  mayl^e  my  point  wasn't  clear, 
that  if  it  is  the  intent^ of  the  U.  S.  Congress  to  give  general  aid  and 
buy  toilers  and  make  whatever  input  to  these  other  programs,  then 
that's  a  commitment  you  would  mak  v  and  it  would  be  administered, 
but  I  went  on  to  say  if  you  choose  to  attack  critical  problem  not 
alhof  tlie  problems,  but  critical  -voblems,  then  I'm  paying  th  •  the 
guidelines  are  necessgiy  to  insure  i-vhatever  you  set  out  to  do  is 
achieved,  but  I  would  also  add  thr^t  ^rrj,  don't  need  any  imnecessary 
strings  attached  to  it,  but  enough  tv,  msui'e  that  if  you're  going  to 
plan  compensatory  programs,  you  don't  buy  boilers. 
.'  Mr.  Mazzoli.  That  also  assiunes  one  more  thing.  Doctor,  and  that 
5s  .that  we  know  what  is  critically  n^seded.  I'm  not  always  convinced 
that  we  do.  You  know^  once  the  critical  jieed  is  to  be  satisfied,  it  can 
Qiily  be  done  by  categorical  programing,  earmarking,  channeling, 
and,  I  agree,  100  percent.  It  avoids  having  to  worry  about  the  con- 
flict between  a  boiler  and  something  in  the  pure  educational  teaclir  ig 
line.  But  the  question  I  always  reach-— I  always  come  grinding  to  a 
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halt — is  what,  is  tiie  really  important  program,  what  is  the  crirical' 
need,  who  established  it?*^Yonr  colleague  says  that  this  came  from 
Washinijton.  I  wonder.  I  wasn't  there  when  Bill  was,  when  the  bill 
was  enacted. 

I  doi  *t  know  what  were  all  the  conditions  precedent  to  that,  but  I 
would  .rssume  that  it  just  didn't  come  as  an  idea  full  blown  from 
some  Member  of  Congiess  or  a  service.  It  may  have  really  origi- 
nated in  your  districts  and  in  all  the  district's  of  the  country,  when 
words  and  phrases  were  laid  upon  their  representative,  when  tliey 
visited  them  and  they  came  back  to  Washington  where  they  got  to- 
gether. Xonetheless,  I  appiiiciate  your  help. 
The  gentleman  f  roni  Michigan.  . ,  ^ 

Mr.  l''oim.  My  recollection  is  that,  in  W65  when  \ve  were  in  this 
same  committee  imdcr  Carl  Perkins  holding  the  initial  hearings  on 
the  ElemeTitary  and  Secondary-  Education  Act,  we  heard  from 
.school  admiviistrators.  On  the  specific  example  of  title  II,  we  heard 
from  everybody  from  the  pi-esident  of  IM.I.T.  to  a  lady  wliom  .Mr. 
Perkins  brought  in  who  made  a  great  impression  on  the  committee. 
She  was  teaching  in  a  one-room  schoolhouse  sompeplace  in  eastern 
Kentucky.  She  testified  right  behind  the  president  of  M.I.T.  and 
philosophically,  fJthough  tTiey  had  diU'ercnt  ways  of  identifying  it, 
they  hnd  grasped  the  magic  of  what  whoever  gave  President  John- 
son the  initiative  for  this  had  in  mind. 

.  Title  II  people  tropped  in  from  all  over  the  country  and  said,  we 
don't  liavc  up-to-date  textbooks,  we  don't  have  adequate  library  re- 
sources, and  high  schools.  Never  mind  elementary  schools,  and  we 
aren't  likely  to  have  them  unless  you  send  us  some'money  and  toll  us 
we  can't  spend  it  for  any  other  purpose,  because  when  the  school 
board  meets  with  its  limited,  resources  it's  like  we  are,  it  has  to  set 
these  priorities  and  the  priority  of  paying  salarieSj  and  building 
buildings,  and  repairing  bviildingSi  and'  paying  fire  insurance,  and 
buying  gas  for  the  buses  and  all  tliese  other' things  come  in  first  and 
so  they  put  off  buying  textbooks  another  3'ear  and  anotlier  3^ear. 

No  one  will  certanily  assert  that  there  hasn't  been  a  tremendous 
difference  made  in  that  particular  area. 

Yon  mentioned  the  migrant  program.  I'd  like  to  believe  I  had 
something  to  do  with  migrants  being  included  in  l{)6f).  My  owii  ex- 
perience as  a  member  of  the  Michigan  State  Senate  back  iii  1963  was 
that  with  the  help  of  the  president  of  the  Senate,  who  was  the  Sen- 
ate Republican  majority,  an  orthodox  conservative,  but  who  shared 
my  concern  £'>r  the  fact  that  in  Michigan,  ivhich  is  supposed  to  be  in 
teVms  of  its  treatment  of  working  people  an  enlightened  State,  we 
did  not  treat  an  American-born  migrant  with  the  same  dignity  and 
protection  that  we  treated  a  foreign  migrant.  If  he  was  a  green 
garter  from  Mexico,  we  had  a  treatise  from  Mexico  and  the  bracero 
program  tliat  saidvfor  example,  there  are  certain  minimum  standards 
of  safety  when  you  haul  this  person.  You  can't  put  him  on  a  flatbed 
truck  without  sides  on  it  and  just  let  him  fall  off  as  you.  barrel  down 
the  road.  In  Michigan  at  least,  migrants  are  not  all  from  ethnic  mi- 
norities, a  very  substantial  numter  of  people  drop  off  in  Michigan 
and  jii.st  mix  in  and  become  invisible.  If  he  was  a  native-born  Amer- 
^''nn,  tJ  ciT:^  was  no  law  to  protect  him. 
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AVe  ^vere  slaiiglitored  ^vhen  avo  tried  to  do  tliis  at  tlie  State  level  be- 
cause there  wcM'e  otlier  things  that  required  juore  attejitioii,  and  we 
nn<rlit  have  increased  some  costs  tu  our  farniei's  and  so  oji.  In  1961) 
Ave  deliberately  said  that,  at  least  in  this  Jield  of  education,  a.^  we 
had  in  the  poverty  program,  we  are  going  to  recognize  that  the 
availability  of  the  inigrarit  work  force  is  a  valuable  natural  resource. 
Agriculture  in  Jlichigan  cannot  survive  as  we  know  it  now  with 
marketable  crops  if  we  don't  have  50,000  migrants  who  come  to  our 
State  every  year  to  pick  them. 

So  we  said  somethiiig  has  to  be  done  to  encourage  these  people  to 
continue  the  very  admirable  thhig  that  they  do.  Tlie  one  thing  they 
do  that  distinguishes  them  is  that  thej^'ll  travel  from  one  end  of  the 
country  looking  for  an  honest  day's  work.  "While  everybody  is  coj^- 
centrathig  on  trying  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  person  who  stops 
someplace  and  tlKii  goes  on  welfare  and  all  the  other  programs  that 
are  available  to  him,  very  little  attention  was  given  in  the  States  to 
the  temporary  citizen  who  was  there  for  a  couple  of  weeks  in  search 
of  work  and  who  left  bcca^tse  he  was  going  someplace  else  in  search 
of  work. 

Even  President  Nixon,  with  his  work  ethnic  got  to  be  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  migrants.  Tliere  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  if 
the  Education  and  Labor  Connnittee  had  not  writt\  n  the  migrants 
in  and  frozen  them  in  the  way  we  did,  that  there  would  still  be  few, 
if  any,  States  in  this  country  devoting  anythijig  but  lip  service  to 
educating  migrant  children.  I  say  that  on  the  basis  of  liiy  own  expe- 
rience in  my  own  State,  and  I  liaven't  found  anybody  in  either  po- 
litical party  or  at  any  political  position  who  disagrees  with  the 
j)roposition  that  it's  ]ust  not  reasonable  to  expect,  with  all.  the  other 
tremendous  pressures  avc  have  on  State  and  local  resourc^ds,  that  we 
could  provide  this  service.  So  there  isn't  any  question  that  it  was  the 
intent  of  at  least  some  of  us  to  bring  about  a  sort  of  compulsion — if 
you  want  some  money  it  is  here,  but  if  you  take  the  mone}',  it's 
jf^oing  to  have  to  be  used  for  specific  purposes,  and  so  to  t^iat  extent 
we  have  been  legislating  national  goals. 

think  the  migra  problem  is  a  very  good  illustration  of  the 
kinds  of  things  that  '^v^  can't  expect  to  be  recognized  on  local 
basis.  It's  just  not  reasonr ,ble.  One  of  the  problems  we  have  had  with 
people  who  M'ould  substitute  general  aid  for  the  categorical  programs 
while  we  are  stMl  dealing  with  very  limited  amounts  of  money  is 
that  you  can  take  this  saniii  analogy  through  every  one  of  the  titles. 

"'While  we  would  like  to  linve  general  aid,  if  you  are  only  going  to  give  us 
thiB  amount  of  money  you  better  give  it  to  us  in  title  I  because  I  won't  be 
able  to  spend  it  on  tiie  kids  who  need  it  the  worst  in  niy  city  unless  you  make 
me  do  it  Otherwise  my  school  board  will  not  be  able  to  serve  its  constituency 
and  go  along. 

The  danger  that  we  face  at  tlie  moment  that  Chairmnn  Perkins 
has  worked  so  hard  to  bring  to  the  Attention  of  the  countrj^  is  that, 
while  it's  nice  to  talk  about  what  it  might  be  if  we  had  a  third  of 
the  money  coming  from  the  Federal  Government,  so  long  aij  we  are 
dcaling^witli  thi:^  ^ery  limited  little  pot  that  we  are  able  to  squeeze 
every  year  out  of  ; Jie  Congress,  any  tampering  with  the  general  cate- 
^   ical  approach  is  going  to  destroy  these  national  goals.  In  fact. 
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you  have  ilhistrated  Iierc  with  the  second  illustration  that  tl.:e  Fed- 
eral guidelines  that  compelled  you  to  use  this  money  in  a  compensa- 
tory way  may  have  moved  you  closer  to  the  day  when  you  have  the 
kind  of  kindergarten  you  were  describing  here  for  all  the  children 
in  Soutli  Carolina. 

Do  yo\i  now  have  fi'ee  public  kindergarten  throughout  tlic  State? 

Dr.  Wa.LTAMS.  Let  me  react  first  that  I  think  you  supported  ad- 
mirably and  eloquently  the  position  I  was  taking  earlier  about  if 
you  intend  to  achieve  a  pur])Ose  at  the  national  level,  you  are  going 
to  have  to  'identify 2i  as  you  did  earlier.  We  are  on  a  phasein  pro- 
gram of  public  scliool  kindergartens  and  have  been  for.  the  last  S 
years  iMroducing  about  150  new  double  session  kinder-martens  a  year 
witli  a  o-year  phasein  schedule. 

iMr.  Foud.  To  what  extent  has  the  use  of  State  and  local  financial 
resources  been  stimulated  by  tlie  experience  you  have  had  with  the 
title  I  progi'ams?  Do  people  who  see  a  title  I  child  getting  this  kind 
of  an  increase  that  you  describe  here  in  his  skills,  then  respond  by 
demanding  the  use  of  State  and  local  resources  for  the  same  pur- 
pose? 

Dr.  Wii^LiAMS.  It  lias  accelerated  our  program  to  the  point  that 
within  the  next  4  to  5  years  we  will  have  a  complete  State-supported 
kindergarten  system  with  the  moneys  coming  from  title  I,  should  it 
surv've,  being  diverted  to  other  needs. 

Mr.  FoKD.  So  then,  in  fact,  what  is  happeniujg  in  South  Caroliiia 
illustrates  that  the  categorical  money  has  identified  a  potential  sys- 
tem that  could  be  advantageous  and  proven  the  system  to  the  point 
wliere  other  resources  that  might  not  have  been  used  in  this  dtcade 
for  that  purpose  are  going  to  be  used,  and  you  could  move  on  to  a 
new  problem  ? 

Dr.  Williams.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Foim.  In  the  case  of  South  Carolina,  in  .terms  of  impro/.  . 
and  inci*eased  educational  support,  we  are  getting  not  only  the  prod- 
act  of  the  expenditui-os  of  Federal  dollar  but  the  additional  support 
that  is  stimulated  by  the  Federal  dollar? 

Dr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir.  j.t  will  become  a  State  program  within  the 
next  few  years. 

j\fr.  FohiK  Thaiik  you. 

Thank  you,  Mi*.  Chairman.  I'd  just-like  to  say  I  had  the  privilege 
of  baing  on  programs  with  your  former  Governor  a  few  times.  He 
really  opened  my  eyes  to  the  enlighteinf;:^:  attitudes  of  some  people  in 
the  South,  because  we  have  a  tendency^  north  of  the  Mason-Dixon 
line  because  of  events  of  the  last  20  yej.vs^  to  believe  that  all  ri,qrht- 
eousness  is  on  ourr  side  and  that  there  is  a  lack  of  imdorstanding. 
He  changed  my  mind  some  time  ago.  You  have  reenforco.d,  both  of. 
you  /xentlemenj  for  me  today  that  feeling,  and  I  want  to  tell  yoii 
that  I  am  going  to  use  some  of  the  quotes  from  you.  Dr.  Williams^ 
if  you  don't  mind.  Pll  tiy  not  to  let  them  get  into  South  Carolina, 
but  I  think  what  you  had  to  say  earlier  about  national  polici(.^s 
might  very  well  open  the  eyes  of  a  good  ma;iy  educators  in  my 
State,  and  I^m  glad  Carl  brought  us  down  liere  and  gave  us  a  chance 
to  hear  you. 

Dr.-  Williams.  Thank  you,  sir,  and  we  appreciate  the.  remarks 
n"3out  our  former  governor,  Governor  McNair,  who  sometimes  got 
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the  point  across  thni.  ^\'liile  "svc  may  talk  slow  we  don't  think  that 

Chairman  Pkkkixs.  Dr.  Williams,  it  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to 
liave  you  with  us.  You  laiow  we  tried  manj'^  yeai-s  ago  to  euact  the 
general  Federal  aid  bill  in  Washington,  cominenciug  back  iu  1940. 
Every  year  we  came  closer  to  it.  The  Seuate  had  passed  it  over- 
whelmingly, AVIien  it  came  over  to  the  House  we  encountered  reli- 
gious controversies  and  integration  probleiis.  We  finally  got  it 
through  the  Houj;e  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  ^y  a  vote  of 
13  to  12.  and  then  ihe  Committee  reversed  itse'i. 

For  years  thei*eattt;i  we  tried  and  tried,  but  we  were  never  success- 
ful in  breaking  through  until  we  accepted  the  categorical  apj^roach. 
It  was  a  long  and  tedious  alfair.  It's  great  to  see  how  t]\e  program 
and  the  categorical  approach  have  become  so  universally  acc^^^ted 
thi-oughout  the  entire  IJnited  States. 

I  um  most  interested  in  Mr.  Ford's  questioning  and  your  re- 
sponses. Don't  you  feel  that  since  we.  have  broken  gi-ouud  in  this 
area,  we  owe  an  obligation  to  continue  this  program  and  more  ade- 
quately finance  the  disadvantaged  child  before  we  go  in  the  direction 
of  general  aid  ? 

Dr.  WiL^JAMs.  Again,  as  I  indicated  in  tlie  beginning,  if  the  na- 
tional leadci.ship  should  set  as  its  priority  just  improving  tlic  .j^ood 
old  system  of  education,  then  to  put  whatever  resources  you  have  to 
let  other  people  make  the  decisions  would  be  one  approach.  If  you 
think  yon  have  identified  some  criticr/i  problems  to  this  Nation  and 
you  want  to  insure  that  the  people  who  iTianage  the  system  of  educa- 
tion address  themselves  to  those  qnes,^ions,  tlien  some  kind  of  directed 
use  of  those  fands  would  be  mandator3^,  and  I  guess  if  I  had  to 
stand  on  a  statement,  if  you  don't  have  money  to  do  both  

Chairman  Pekkinr.  Finternipting].  Well,  that's  the  pi'oblem.  I'd 
like  to  go  to  general  aid  today,  but  with  the  limited  resources  we 
have,  where  should  we  go  first. — to  the  most  disadvantaged  ? 

Dr.  WirjjAMs.  In  terms  of  the  problems  facing  this  nation  after 
its  long  history,  I  %vould  say  yes,  sir,  that  is  a  priority  problem  that 
we  must  deal  with  more  directly  than  we  have  in  the  past  and  with- 
out fimds  to  deal  with  all  of  the  educational  problems  I  would  cer- 
tainly sa>^  this  one  ha:"  a  top  priority  if  this  nation  is  to  continue  as 
we  want  it  tb,  and  not  have  to  dmg  along  a  segment  of  our  society 
tl(at' deser  ves  a  better  place  in  it. 

Chairrcan  Pkkktns.  Now,  getting  back  to  the  forn:iula,  you  fared 
better  bn.c  -  in  1965  and  1966  when  the  count  was  $25000.  It  never  did 
go  to  $3;J00v  but  you  can  ^ount  more  children  in  South  Carolina 
under  the  low  economic  factor  of  $3,000  than  yon  can  under  $2,000. 
At  the  same  time  ihe  $3,000  figni-e  is  appiicable  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia Also  counted  are  children  from  families  above  $3,000  receiv- 
ing AFDC.  How  much  do  your  AFDC  payments  extend  albove 
$3,o00  in  South  Carolina?  . 

Dr.  Williams.  Very  little,  if  any. 

Chairman  Pkrkins.  So  just  about  all  the  children  you  would 
count  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  thousands.  Other  States  would 
count  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  above  that  figure  on 
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Now  if  you  got  up  to  n  $4,000  low  incoiuo  factor,  yon  would  not 
count  any  elulclron  at  all,  but  California,  New  York,  aiul  other 
St '*tt OS  would  count  hundreds  of  ihousauds  of  ehildriMi  on  AFDC 
aVove  that  low-incoiuc  factor. 

It's  going  to  take  some  time  before  ^ve  know  Avhere  we  stand  in 
connection  with  the  test  scores  and  before  we  can  evaluate  any 
achievenunit,  so  to  my  way  of  thinking,  the  soundest  fornuda  that 
Ave  huve  is  the  economic  factor.  AH  of  the  studies  u]^  to  the  present 
time  indicate  tliat  there  is  great  correlation  between  low  income  and 
educational  disad^•antage.  With  this  in  mind,  at  what  figure  do  you 
feel  we  should  place  the  count  in  order  to  treat  your  children  equita- 
bly with  the  children  from  other  sections  of  the  country  If  you 
leave  it  at  $2,000,  you  would  lose  your  shirt  now  because  you  would 
2iot  even  be  permitted  to  go  to  one-half  of  the  national  average.  You 
may  take  one-tliird  of  your  per-pupil  expenditure  in  South  Carolina 
under  our  proposal,  but  you  cannot  dc  so  ^s'ith  the  administration's 
proposal. 

I  am  trying  to  see  if  there  can  be  a  meeting  of  the  minds  between 
all  of  the  sections  of  the  country  on  a  low  income  economic  factor — 
whether  it  is  $3,000,  $3,500  or  '$4,000  that  is  equitable  to  everyone 
concerned.  This  $2,000  formula  wasn't  bad  back  in  196;>,  but  the  cost 
of  living  has  gone  up  G  or  7  percent  every  year  since  that  time,  and 
the  AFDC  payments  have  gone  up  in  most  histances  i)0  percent 
since  lOGo.  I  would  like  for  you  to  furnish  the  committee  \nt\\  a 
study  of  South  Carolina  is  going  to  fare.  I'd  like  to  see  you  ace:  m- 
niodate  more  of  these  disadvantaged  children  in  South  Carolina.  ^ 

I  want  to  see  all  sections  of  the  country  treated  justly  and  I  laiow 
Bill  Ford  feels  the  same  way,  all  of  us  do.  We've  jus^  got  a  ques- 
tion of  shortage  of  funds,  and  with  this  shortage  of  funds,  it's  just  a 
snatch-grab  situation,  even  among  Meinbci's  in  the  Congress,  and  I 
think  we  ought  to  concentrate  and  see  wluit's  equitable  and  talce  a 
strong  str^.nd  on  what's  equitable  for  your  section  and  for  tlie  whole 
country.  I'd  like  to  have  your  views  on  that. 

Mr.  Ford,  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Foui).  I  think  what  the  chairman  is  working  around  is  the 
pain  that  after  all  these  yfjai-s  of  working  together  on  this  legisla- 
tion that  we  have  facing  the  fact  that  the  administration's  policy  of 
ci!t*^ing  back  on  total  expenditure  for  educaiion  is  forcing  us  into  a 
position  M^iere  an)^  adiustment  M^e  mala>  instead  or  broadening  the 
program  to  accommodate  the  additional  children  that  we  know  need 
the  program,  forces  us  to  take  something  from  one  person  to  give  it 
to  another.  Ai\d  when  we  start  from  the  proposition  that,  we  are  not 
now  serving  anytiiing  close  to  a  substantial  portion  of  the  people 
who  should;  be  reached  b)^  these  programs,  then  we  luvye  tlie  very 
difficult  problem  of  what  will  maintain  the  support  that  is  needed  in 
Carl's  district  kills  me  in  mine,  or  what  will  maintain  in  Al  Quie's 
area  may  noi  M*ork  in  his  or  mine. 

So  the  formiula  becomes  a  very  f)olitical  thing  this  year,  and  it's 
unfortunate,  because  it  is  not  by  design  of  anyone  in  the  Congress  to 
have  it  this  way.  So  long  as  we  function  under:  this  iron  fist  that 
says  this  is  all  we  are  going  to  spend,  I'll  veto  anythiiig  over  it,  or  I 
won't  spend  it  if  yon  do  appropriate  it*  what  he,  forces  lis  to  do  is 
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figlit  witli  each  otlier  for  tlie  meager  enimbs.  So  we  are  goin^  to  see, 
I  think,  when  tliis  legislation  is  moving  throngli  the  floor  and  in  the 
Senate,  the  very  tragic  thing  of  north  against  south,  of  rural  against 
urban,  center  city  against  suburb,  all  being  exacerbated  by  a  Pi^esi- 
dent  who  said  he  wanted  to  bring,  us  together.  But  if  there  is  one 
thing  that  is  not  going  to  bring  us  together  it  is  to  have  the  educa- 
tion communities  of  this.countr^^  vying  with  eacli  other  for  this  mea- 
ger pile  of  crumbs  that  we  are  passing  out,  and  I  would  like  to  be- 
lieve that  it]s  complete  accident  and  oversight  on  the  part  of 
whoever  is  gohig  the  brain  trusting  over  there,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Pkrkins.  Well,  it's  not.  I'ts  just  a  matter  of  the  facts 
of  life. 

Mr.  FoRn.  It  is  calculated  in  my  opinion.  Tlie  course  that  we  are 
•.  going  in  is  moi^e  likely  to  tear  up  the  fabric  of  this  educational  sys- 
tem that  you  described  than  anything  else  that  has  happened,  and 
all  of  us  are  painfully  aware  tliat  any  improvement  wc  try  to  make 
can  have  a  terrible  result  of  this  kind. 

It.  isn't  any  one  of  us  who  wants  to  take  money  from  South  Caro- 
lina to  give  to  our  State.  We'd  like  to  keep  supporting  j^ou  and  gcf 
some  more.  It's  a  competition  tlu^t  we  are  thrown  into  that  iiobody 
wants,  and  this  chairman  has  done  an  outstanding  job  of  bringing 
together  people  from  all  over  the  country  to  try  to  establish  an  un- 
derstanding.  I  think  that  people  not  only  here  but  in  my  area  ought 
to  remember  wliat  he  has  been  sco\iig  through  this  year  in  trying  to 
win  this  fight. 

Dr.  Williams.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  certainly  will  do  that  type  of 
;  study,  try  to  determine  tlie  evidence  of  poverty,  the  indicators  and 
forward  it  to  your  Committee,  and  on  behalf  of  our  state  superin- 
tendent wlio  ^vas  inmble  to  be  here.  Dr.  Cyril  Busby,  let  me  thank 
!  y,ou  and  the  other  members  of  the  Committee  for  giving  us  the  op- 
'  portunity  to  talk  with  you  about  this  serious  endeavor  in  the  field  of 
i  education. 

;  Chairman  Pkrkins.  Well,  we  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  have 

;  taken  time  out  to  come  to  Kentucky  and  help  us  on  this  occasion, 
;        Thank  you  very  much. 

The  stenographer  wsnts  .to  rest  a  few  moments  so  we  will  take  a 
short  recess. 

[Thero  followed  a  short  recess.] 

Chairman  Pkrkins.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  welcome  adult 
;        educators  headed  by  Dr.  George  Eyster,  the  executive  director  of  the  , 
Appalachian  Adult  Education  Center,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Aim 
Hayes  education  spt'  ^alist,  A;ppakchian  Adult  Education  Center; 
;        the  State  Director  of  adult  education  in  South  Carolina,  Mr.  J.  K. 
East;  the  Coordinator  of  the  Learning  Center  in  Ohio,  Mrs.  Mar- 
ietta Cutlip,  accompanied  fc^-  Mrs.  Marcella  Jordan  and  Mr.  mer 
Lee  Hall  from  Prestonburg,  Ky. 
I  I  authored  the  original  Adult  Basic  Education  Act  many  yearr 

]        ago,  and  I  have  seen  grea^:  benefits  flow  from  it  all  over  the  country. 
I        I  have  seen  the  fine  work  of  your  own  laboratory  here  in  Morehead. 
!        JL  now  wdnt  to  call  on  you.  Dr.  Eyster,  to  proceed  with  the  panel  in 
any  way  you  prefer. 

;  Dr.  Eyster*  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  , 

i  '  •  ■  •  ■ 
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I  would  like  to  usk  Mr,  Ken  East  if  lie  would  begin  the  discus- 
sion.- - 

Cliairnmn  PKiUviXs-.  Without  objection,  Mr.  East's  prepared  state- 
ment will  Ix'  included  in  tlie  record. 
[The  statement  referred  to  follows:] 

STATKMr.NT  OF  JOSKPU  KENY0?\'  EaKT,  DUtF^CTOR  OF  AdUI.T  EDVOATIOM, 

South  CAKor.iNA  State  Z)ErABT^tE^'T  of  Kijucatiox 

Mr,  Cliairmnn  niul  gontleiiien  of  the  snbcoinmittee ;  I  linve  been  mo.st  conr- 
teously  reQiiested  l>y  your  finbconmiittee  to  present  my  view.s  on  tlu»  Adn^^; 
Bdueatiou  Act  which  is  pr^'HCiitly  contained  in  Title  3  o^'  Pulil^c  Law  91-230  I 
am  li  Olio  rod  hy  your  ii»vilnti(Ja  mid  flelif?ht(»<l  to  .state  my  vjvinions.  I  liave 
been  asltod  tliree  questions,  wliieli  >vere  presented  to  nie  ns  follow i: 

1.  Has  the  pres^»nt  act  done  any  good? 

2.  Should  the  present  act  continue  as  it  Is,  or  should  It  he  changed? 

3.  What,  would  happen  if  adult  education  were  placed  under  a  broader 
a  rea  of  re venu e  sha  ri ng  7 

I  will  addres's  my. self  to  the  three  questions  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
asked. 

1.  lias  the  prcHcixt  ad  <lo)}c  goodf  The  word  "yes-'  seems  iilmost  inap- 
proprir.'.'4y  tame  in  answer  to  this  (luestion.  T  would  ratlier  answer  with  sta- 
tistics, because  in  our  case  numerical  fij?ures  would  certainly  add  emphasis  to 
my  answer.  Since  the  x>dult  Edueatiiju  Act  was  first  implenuMited  in  106G,  our 
programs  in  South  Carolina  have  touched — and  iniproved — tJie  lives  of  .some 
221,000  pioi)le,  Knrollment.  in  adult  edneation  pro^?rams  in  our  state  during  the 
19(>4-0»>  school  year  totaled  less  than  6,000.  Enrollment  at  tJje  end  of  the 
lf>71-72  school  year  totaled  nO.S45. 

Duiinp:  tlie  period  that  the  Adult  Education  Acl  has  been  in  e'fTect,  South 
Carolina  adults  who  were  previously  undereducated — and  many  of  whom  were 
functionally  ilHterate — have  managed  to  record  13.825  eijyhth  gra<le  eiTtiticates 
and  2C.J)S4  Iiigli  school  conipletion.s.  An  estinaated  3,500  adults  have  been 
removed  from  the  South  Carolina  welfare  rolls  because  of  adult  education  pro- 
grams since  the  act  was  passed.  In  addition,  more  than  15,000  South  Carolini- 
ans have  registered  to  vote  after  participation  in  adult  education  classes. 

To  show  you  how  effective  the  act  has  been,  let  me  quote  souie  tlgnres  from 
the  U.S.  Census  Bureau.  Bear  in  mind,  plea.se.  that  these  are  1970  - Census 
figur.''".^  and  they  only  reflect  the  first  four  ycar.s  of  our  operations  imder  the 
Adnli  Education  Act — hut  they  certainly  show  the  prog.  >ss  our  stale  was  able 
to  make  wfth  the  aid  of  the  federal  government. 

In  1960.  there  were  230.789  ad\ilts  in  South  Carolina  over  the  age  of  25  who 
were  classified  as  functionally  illiterate.  Tliis  amounted  to  20.3  per  cent  of  our 
entive  population.  In  1970,  however,  the  Census  revealed  that  only  155,762 
adults  in  the  san:e  gi-onp  were  functJonally  illiterate.  This  an?ounts  to  only 
12.1  per  cent  of  our  populations.  In  other  words,  functional  illitetaey  de'^rea/ried 
by  40  per  cent  during  the  decade — and  much  of  this  decreae  was  made  posisible 
by  adult  education  pr<.^rams  f-^nded  under  Title  3. 

Now  let's  talk  about  high  school  completions — a  statistical  figure  wliich  edu- 
cators consider  to  be  tremendously  inqMirtant.  In  1960,  only  344,030  Soi.th  Car- 
olinians, age  2n  and  over,  had  completed  high  school.  The  1970  Censn.s,  how- 
ever, showed  tiiat  485.281  citizens  in  the  same  population  ^rroup  had  liii^li 
.school  completion  credentials.  This  reflects  an  increa.se  of  24.3  per  ceiit  during 
the  decade,  and  again,  many  of  these  high  school  completions  were  made  possi- 
ble thrf.ugh  programs  financed  hy  the  iidult  Education  Act. 

Another  stati.stic  dear  to  the  hears  of  educators  is  the  one  called  **Mediari 
Educational  Attainment "  It  reflect.?  the  averag-e  number  of  school  years  com- 
pleted by  the  average  citizen.  In  tlie  age  group  25  and  over^  median  educa- 
tional  attniinuent  amonnied  to  8.7  years  in  1960.  But  in  1970.  that  figure  Jiad 
jumped  to  10.5  years.  This  constitutes  an  increase  of  1.8  years  during  the  dec- 
ade— and  once  again,  I  respectfully  submit  that  adult  education  programs 
made  possible  by  Title  3  gave  considerable  impptus  to  this  increase. 

I  i  rrjHi^  also  like  to  point  out  that  adult  education  ^irograms  have  improved 
the  family  environment  for  cliildren-^particnlarly  xor  the  children  of  wnderpri-  ' 
v'Veged  blacks  durlrg  their  fornmtive,  pre-schooi  years.  Children  of  school-at- 
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tfiMlinK  imronts  loud  to  imiirove  it-  intelioctual  ('ni)iu-ity  and  porfcu'iiinneo  an 
ti.eir  liomo  lift'  inii)roYe.s  fhi-ou!L;li  tlic  elToots  of  julult  cflucalioii  on  Hio  pju'fiits. 
AiJ  inttuvstiiiK  di'iuoiist ration  of  this  plu?iionien<>u  oi't;urrtHl  diirinf?  a  proje^^t 
undertaken  over  the  i»a.st  several  years  l)y  3)r.  L.  C.  McArthnr,  Jr..  siiiioria- 
tendHit  of  schools  for  District.  17  in  Snni'^er  CVjuuty^  South  Ciirolifin.  I)r. 
MoArlliiir  oiuhiirked  uihui  a  program  to  iiniirtve  the  aeadeiuic  and  social  skills 
of  a  chosen  icroai)  of  black,  nnderi)rivilege(l.  pre-sehool  aged  children.  In  the 
course  of  hi>  pr(j.iect,  he  discovered  that  it  was  almost  inii)ossihle  to  improve 
the  child  without  iinprovirij^  the  family  as  well.  0<Mjse(iUt?ntly,  he  utilized  adult 
education  for  the  parents  as  an  es.s(^ut.ial  element  .lu  the  prograiu.  The  results 
were  dramatic:  Thnaigh  a  concentrated  program  of  fauiil.v  improvement, 
McArtlnir  discovered  that  the  children  in  the  j?r(aip,  when  given  .standard  I.Q. 
tests,  average**!  ten  ]K»ints  higher  tl.:»n  tlie  u/.»mi1  iuirj)i  for  underprivileged 
hhick  ehildreii.  And  theii  later  performance  in  the  classroom  confirmed  what 
the  I.Q.  tests  had  indicated.  Thus  it  was  that  an  educational  program  origi- 
nally iat(^nded  ffu*  children  developed,  out  of  neco.sslty,  a  corresponding  aduit 
educational  jirogram  which  was  essential  to  its  su'^ccss.  J  contend,  therefore, 
that  adult  education  is  not  only  valuable  for  its  eft'ect  on  the  adult,  but  for  :  ts 
effect  on  his  children  as  well.  And  hi  his  district,  Dr.  McArthur,  one  ()f  Sov.th 
Carolina's  .most  respected  educators,  now  places  cousidoralde  emphasis  on  the 
t»ducatiiai  of  parents  as  a  necessrry;eorrelary  to  iho  education  of  children. 

Armed  with  this  knowledge,  wS?.  have  embarked  np(m  a  program  of  adult 
ba.sic  education  in  hnv-cost  housing  centers  throughout  4)nr  state.  We  have  also 
initiated  "project  Outreach" — an  effort  to  take  adult  education  into  our  rUiiu 
hinterlands — with  clas.ses  meeting  in  small  churches  and  lodge  halls  in  areas 
where  no  proxinnitve  .school  buildings  exist.  None  of  these  projects  would  have 
been  at  nil  fea.sable  witlumt  funds  granted  to  us  under  Title  3.  Tlie  S^'ate 
Snperinteudent  of  Education.  Dr.  Cyril  B.  Bu.'^bee.  has  many  times  expressed 
his  unbridled  enthiisiasu*  fov  the  results  that  adult  education  has  been  achiev- 
ing in  the  reah.M  o^'  improving  family  environment  and  improved  scholastic 
achievement  for  ihe  children. 

In  a  nrmber  of  states,  the  Adult  Education  Act  has  iilso  served  to  stimulate 
support  for.  adult  education  programs  at  the  state  level.  As  a  shining  example, 
let  hie  oito  my  own  state  of  South  Carolina,  Fe^leral  f-.inds  for  adult  education 
became  availaFde  in  IIKH,  and  we  imuied:.ate3y  )>egan  using  tlieui  during  the 
1065-C6  school  year.  It  l)ecaiue  evident,  however,  that  the  funds  would  be 
exhausted  before  the  school  year  was  couijileted — due  to  our  alinost  unbelieva- 
ble jiicrea/;e  in  enrollments.  When  Ijifornied  of  this  fact,  tJie  S.C.  Gejieral 
Assembly  immediately  voted  sin  appropriation  of  Jfl.C  million  for  adult  educa- 
tion, and  legislative  siyiport  has  been  consistently  forthcoming  in  every  year 
since.  At  present,  $2.27  million  in  state  funds  are  allocated  to  adult  education 
prfjrgram.s— and  this  figure  amounts  to  considerably  uiore  than  the  funds  allo- 
cated by  the  federal  governnieut. 

Numerous  state,  federal,  and  lornl  agoi>r*os  have  seen  the  value  of  our  pro- 
grams, and  we  now  fund  adult  education  v:Jas5■^es  in  cooperation  with  many  of 
tlieni.  Aii  oug  tl?ese  are  the  Coiumission  for  Technical  3dncatioii,  the  Depart- 
ment of  iliorrectious.  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Manpower  Development,  the 
Work  Incentive  Program  (WIN),  various  ccmniunity  action  agencies,  the  S.C. 
Opportunity  School,  the  .Taycees,  the  S.C.  Literacy  Association,  the  Columbia 
■Urban  League,  the  University  of  Sont^i  Carolina,  South  Carolina  State  College, 
various  Head  Start  programs,  and  programs  privately  set  up  in  local  indus- 
.tries  across  the  i"l;ate. 

If  one  is  to  judge  a  program  by  the  ref^uUs  it  achieves,  I  can  only  say  that 
South  Carolina's  adult  education  program  is  de.serving  of  the  higliests  plaudits 
— not  because  of  us,  the  people  who  run  ft,  but  because  of  the  people  who  have 
participated  in  ',t  to  better  themselves  and  to  better  our  state.  More  than  -iO 
toacliers  in  on::'  public,  school  system  becaaie  te.icbei*s  aifter  achieving  high 
school  completion  credentials  through  adnlt  education.  At  present  44  per  cent 
of  the  adnlt  educatioii  .students  who  rweive  G.E.D.  high  school  completion  cer- 
tificates go  on  to  higher  education,  and  18  per  cent  of  our  high  school  diploma 
graduates  do  the  »aine.  Through  the  Adult  Education  Act,  we  have  not  only 
ii  provecl  our  state  and  our  people,  we  have  given  new  hope  to  the  lieves  of 
our  underedncated  adults  by  providing  them  with  a  second  chance  for  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  improvement,  and  a  greatly  enhanced  self-image. 
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SiKsikhij;  of  e<M>i\oniic  iinproveiiit»ni.  we  are  pmsoiU'.y  in  the  procoss  of 
iilffainin^?  conij^le^^  ii^iiros  to  nhl  lis  in  dt^tonnininit?  the  nioui-tur.v  iuijmct  of 
ndiilt  ediientioii  i/roKrains  on  our  »stnto.  If  ^  may  cUt>  one  iiruKrnni  as  an  exam- 
ple. !  t!iink  it  mv^Ut  Kive  yon  «onie  idea  of  what  ndult  education  nioiuis  to 
South  Carolina  \u  tenns  of  money.  The  proKniui,  known  as  "Priueet 
Assist/Action,"  is  linRuced  I»y  our  office  and  operated  by  the  CoUnubia  Urban 
League.   J^nM  year   dvvUifi  of  it.^  l(>v.*ei»U   trainiuj^  cycles.  '^Project 

Assist /Act ion"  atteaipteu  ro  improve  the  educational  levels  of  47  black  julults. 
AVhen  they  entered  tiieir  coui"-.*  of  study.  24  of  the.^e  47  persons  were  injem- 
l)loyed.  and  the  average  Income  f(n*  the  group  was  J?73.76  per  month.  All  47  are 
now  employed,  and  their  nverage  income  is  {?22l).03  per  mojith,  This  may  give 
yon  some  idea  of  the  won/mjic  ijnjwict  of  adult  edueation  in  South  Carolina 

In  short,  there  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  about  whether  or  not  the  Adult 
■  Rdue?ition  Act  has  done  any  good  in  our  state.  Jt  has  d(Hie  an  iimnen.se 
amount  ot  good — and  my  fervent  hope  is  tliat  it  will  b«  permitted  to  continue 
to  do  so. 

2.  Should  ihv  <tci  cotiiinue  0.9  /.v,  or  should  ft  hr  chanf^rdf  In  addressing 
myself  to  this  ([Uestion.  let  me  first  point  out  that  I  am  extremely  pleased 
with  the  prt^sent  act,  and  with  the  results  that  it  haJs  acJjieved,  I  do  think, 
tJiougli,  that  Certain  improvements  could  be  juade  which  would  make  it  even 
more  benelleial.  As  it  is  now,  the  act  'ieals  only  with  adult  basic  education  and 
adult  secondary  education.  But  as  it  is  interpreted  by  tlie  U.S.  Office  (^f  Educa- 
tion, there  are  no  funds  for  secondary  programs.  If  the  act  is  to  be  rowritteu, 
I  would  suggest  tlie  following  changes :  V~\'^'  \ — 

(a)  xVde<pmte  funding  should  lie  provided  for  adult  basic  education,  and  a 
foriunla  slnmld  be  devised  wliicli  would  allocate  such  fundsi  to  each  state, 
based  on  the  edncafion,jl  needs  of -tlie  particular  state  Insofar  i\h  they  relate  to 
the  national  norms. 

(l>)  Adequate  fundi rg  should  also  he  provided  for  adult  secoudary  education, 
and  w  similar  foi^^iiia  devised  to  provide  for  the  allocation  of  monies  based  on 
real  needs. 

(c)  Altliongh  basic  and  secondary  education  .sljould  rightfully  have  absolute 
toj)  prority.  I  think  the  time  has  come  for  the  Congress  to  recognize  that  there 
is  also  another  realm  of  adult  education  which  has  a  correlative,  if  liot  equal, 
importance.  1  am  referring  to  adult  continuitiff  education.  I  belive  it's  time Ave 
reeopiizcd  that  education  is  a  lifelong  process,  and  funding  sli6nld,  if  iios.sible, 
be  provided  to  finance  progr^^ms  for  adults  who  liave  already  completed  their 
basic  and  secondary  work,  but  who  might  benefit  immensely  from  classes 
wiiich  would  enable  them  to  improve  tJiemsel.ves  ethically,  culturally,  aestheti- 
callj%  uad  niamially.  I  will  admit,  certainly,  that  if  funds  are  limited,  basic 
and  secondary  education  are  of  greater  importance — but  I  am  most  anxious  to 
.see  lifelong  education  adopted  as  a  viable  concept  by  tlie  Congr«:  :s  of  the 
United  States  on  behalf  of  our  citizens,  I  believe  that  continuing  education  is 
a  vital  area  of  -ndeavor,  and  that  it  is  a  genuinely  crucial  need  for  members 
of  a  democratic  society  in  today's  world. 

(d)  Finally,  if  the  act  is  to  he  changed,  I  w^ould  like  to  see  some  more  spe- 
cific wording  as  regards  one  particular  area  of  activity!  I  fully  realize  that  the 
present  act  places  aliiio.st  no  limitations  on  the  types  of  e-'^ucational  pfograms 
which  can  be  providwl  for  adults.  But  frankly,  I  would  like  to  see  nny  new- 
law  specifically  state  that  federal  funds  may  be  used  for  one-toroue,  in-home 
instruction  for  absoluto  illiterates,  Tlie  pure  illiterate  is  almost  terrified,  in- 
most cases,  when  he  is  asked  to  disi)lay  his  ignorance  iu  a  classroouri.  The  only 
way  to  reach  him  is  at  his  home,  when  he  is  alone.  I  would  recommend  that 
specific  enabling  legislation  for  programs  of  this  type  be  included  in  any  revi- 
sion of  the  act. 

3.  Whnt  would  happen  if  adult  ednGafion  were  placed,  under  a  hroader  area 
of  revefiue  ah  a  ring  Y  To  be  lion  est,  I  foresee  a  very  unhappy  situation  if  thia 
were  to  happen.  The  adult  education  project  is  a  very  young  one,  chronologi- 
cally, and  it  has  not  yet  had  time  to  Imild  support:  at  the  state  leader.su.'p 
level.  Without  categorical  aid  or  "protected"  funding,  I  have  no  doubt  tliat 
adult  education  programs  will  simply  die  in  several  states.  Three  of  our  states 
in  the  Southeast  have  contributed  liberally  to  adult  education,  but  they  are  a 
minority.  In  most  cases,  state  legislatures  allocate  only  the  bare  minimum  of 
niatciiing  funds  for  adult  education  programs,  and  I  belive  <"his  reflects  the 
general  attitude  of  state  leadership  toward  adult  education,  i  have  a,  strong 
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suspicion  that  if  adult  education  funds  were  i)iaoocl  under  a  blanket  "general 
revenue  sharing  '  program — oven  if  that  program  wore  limited  only  to  educa- 
tional activities— a  great  percentage  of  the  funds  tliat  should  go  to  adult  edu- 
cation might  well  be  used  for  other  puri)osei!. 
In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  make  this  statement : 

If  there  is  one  piece  of  educational  legislation  in  the  United  States  that  is 
of  the  utmost  importance,  it  is  categorical  aid  for  adult  education*  The  pro- 
gram, as  you  know,  has  immcfliafr  results^  and  hnniaUatv  in) i met  on  tJie 
people  it  serves — not  to  mention  its  innnediate  effects  on  the  national  economy. 
PeopJe — our  citizens — are  a  national  resource,  and  they  deserve  to  he  dealt 
with  on  the  national,  rather  than  the  state  level.  Adult  education's  job  of  work 
is  the  development  of  one  of  our  most  valuable  national  re.sources — and  adult 
education  needs  the  support  of  the  national  government,  rather  than  the 
dubious  support  which  it  might  receive  from  a  good  many  state  governments! 

Finally,  on  the  pliilosoplncal  level,  I  submit  to  you  that  adult  education  is 
important  to  the  continued  success  of  the  American  Democratic  Kxperlment.  Its 
final  aim  is  shnply  to  prove  thai;  all  men  arc  create<l  equal,  and  that  the  inal- 
ienable rights  to  Vnow  and  to  he  able  cannot,  be  denied  to  an  American  citizen 
simply  because  of  parontal  ignorance,  adolescent  misjudgment,  or  administra- 
tive misunderstanding* 

Thank  you* 

STATEMENT  OF  J,  K.  EAST,  DIRECTOE  OF  ADULT  EDUCATION, 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  East.  Thank  you,  Dr,  Eystcr,  and  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  is  cei'tainly  a  pleasure  to  be  here  with  you  and  I,  first  of  all, 
too,  want  to  express  appreciation  to  you  and  other  members  of  this 
subcommittee  for  the  contribution  you  have  made.  I  happen  to  have 
been  on  the  other  end  of  the'  line  since  the  beginning  of  this  pro- 
gram that  you  initiated,  and  I  can  testify  to  the  validity  of  it  and  to 
the  elfect  of  it  down  at  the  ^rass  root  level,  and  so  I  am  very  happy 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  do  this  today  and  to  tell  you,  first  of  all, 
that  it  is  going  to  be  a  favorable  report,  because  as  I  listened  to  title 
I,  and  J|.s  you  attempt  to  do  specific  jobs  in  specific  areas  of  educa- 
tion, I  c|Duldn't  help  but  think  how  adult  education  is  furnishing  an 
umbrella  and  a  support  for  everything  you  ai'e  attempting  to  do. 

You  know,  the  parents  of  the  disadvantaged  children  are  the  dis- 
advantaged parents  we  are  teaching,  and  there  is  a  high  correlation 
between  the  thing  that  takes  place  with  the  parents,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  what  the  children  are  able  to  comprehend,  on  the  other. 
And  so  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  address  m^^self  to  two  or  three  ques- 
tions along  this  line,  and  I  will  do  so  by  just  answering  about  three 
questions;  what  good  has  the  Act  done,  what  changes,  if  any,  should 
be  made  in  it,  and  then  what  would  happen  to  it  if  we  were  to  move 
into  the  realm  of  revenue  sharing. 

Kow  in  the^  first  place,  I  will  have  to  speak  for  South  Carolina 
and  say  that  it  is  pretty  typical  of  the  17  Southwestern  states  when 
I  say  that  more  than  half  of  our  small  population,  more  than 
200,000  of  our  adults'  lives  have  been  touched  by  this  Act  since  1965. 
Prior  to  this  Act  we  had  less  than  6,000  people' enrolled  in  adult  ed- 
ucation in  South  Carolina,  and  from  the  little  brag  sheet  that  I  gave 
you  a  while  ago  (indicating)  you  can  sec  that  last  year  we  had 
96,000  adults  enrolled  in  some  tvpe  of  adult  education  in  South  Car- 
olina. So  we  are  touching  the  lives  of  many  people  in  our  State,  as 
you  are  here  in  Kentucky  and  other  Southern  States, 
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I  tliink  perhaps  tlju  lijirdest  look  we  could  fake  lit  it  would  be  to 
look  at  the  numbe)*  of  completions  tliat  we  have  had,  that  is,  how 
many  jDeople  completed  el<rhtli  grade.  Xow  you  can  talk  about  people 
you  enroll  for  2  weeks  or  1  week  or  6  weeks,  but  how  many  people 
stayed  with  it  long  enough  to  complete  the  eighth  grade,  and  that's 
about  14-,000  people  in  our  State  alone,  and  the  number  wl^o  have 
completed  high  school  vnider  this  program  is  27,000  high  school  com- 
pletions since  1966  wJien  we  started  our  program.  So  this  is  really 
the  hard  look. 

Xow  there  are  many  tilings  that  happened  to  many  people  that 
didn't  complete  and  havert't  completed  yet,  but  this  will  ^ive  you  an 
indication  that  there  is  a  program  that  really  is  effective  in  terms  of 
enabling  people  to  accomplish  something  under  this  Act. 

Perhaps  the  cixsiest  way  to  show  you  would  be  to  turn  to  about 
middle  ways  of  this  (indicating)  little  booklet  and  just  take  a  look 
at  the  census  figures.  We  are  willing  to  stand  along  with  North  Car- 
olina or  anyone  else  in  terms  of  what  iias  happened,  and  although 
we  would  not  be  so  naive  as  to  take  all  the  credit  for  what  happened 
between  1960  and  1070  for  adult  education,  we  will  claim  our  share 
of  what  took  place,  because  functional  illiteracy  in  South  Carolina 
was  reduced  by  40  percent  in  that  10  years,  and  this  was  by  far  the 
greatest,  percentage  of  any  decade  in  the  history  of  our  state.  High 
school  completions  were  up  24,3  percent  in  our  state,  and  this  was  by 
far  gitiater  than  any  other  lO-year-period.  Then  to  take  a  real  hard 
look  at  it,  the  median  educational  attainment  was  up  1.8  years,  al- 
most 2  years  of  schooling  we  gained  in  that  10-year  period.  So  this 
alone  makes  us  know  that  something  happened,  and  we  like  to  feel 
tliat  adult  education  had  a  little  hand. 

Qiairman  Perkins.  You  have  been  folded  into  this  special  reve- 
nue-sharing category.  How  do  you  feel  about  that,  with  all  your 
good  accomplishments? 

Mr.  East.  Well,  ]\Ir.  Chairman,  I  would  say  that  perhaps  three 
States  out  of  the  eight  States  for  the  present  administration  might 
suffer  no  ill,  because'^they  are  putting  more  money  in  adult  education 
than  the  Federal  Government  is. 

Cliairman  Pkrkixs.  Coi  rect. 

Mr.  East.  But  tlie  other^  five  States  there  would  be  a  tremendous 
question^  mark.  I  have  no  idea  how  it  would  fare.  First  of  all,  the 
State  directors  in  my  place  would  liave  to  develop  an  expertise  in 
working  with  the  governors  and  getting  their  programs  sold,  where 
it  has  been  a  categorical  aid  up  until  this  time,  and  he  has  been-abl^ 
to  devote  his  energy  to  educational  endeavors,  he  would  have  to  be  a 
good  politician  if  he  got  any. 

Chairman  Perkixs,  The  question  is,  but  for  the  categorical  pro- 
gram, would  the  States  ever  have  done  it? 

Mr.  East.  They  simply  would  not  have  done  it. 

Chairman  Perkins,  And,  on  top  of  that  the  categorical  program 
has  served  as  an  incentive  for  all  the  States  to  move  ahead  and 
adopt  this  program  and,  in  many  .cases,  expand  it.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  East.  No  doubt  about  that. 

Chairman  Perkins.  And  you  have  so  much  more  of  the  adult 
population  yet  to  serve,  do  you  not? 
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Mr.  East.  Eight: 

Chairinan  Pktjkixs.  And  how  would  you  fare  if  the  funds  that 
you  are  presently  receiving  were  to  be  left  up  to  tlie  various  State 
departments  of  the  couiitry  to  distribute? 

Mr.  East.  We  have  no  real  way  of  knowing  that,  except  we  know 
the  people  who  are  there  in  tlie  present  administration  and  we  know 
they  are  favorable  to  adult  education,  but  down  the  road  2  or  3 
years  or  4  years  from  now  there  is  no  telling  what  would  happen. 
We  like  it  like  it  is,  if  you  want  me  to  tell  you  the  tnith. 

Cliairman  Pkrkixs.  Will  the  legislators  more  than  likely  go  for 
programs  with  more  political  clout  like  school  lunch  and  so  forth  ? 

Mr.  East,  There  would  be  a  real  danger  there. 

Chairman  Perkins.  It  is  your  view  then,  that  you  would  got  left 
by  the  wayside,  just  like  the  guidance  ;\nd  counseling.  Would  all  of 
you  agree  with  that,  Dr.  Eyster? 

Dr.  Ey.st>:u.  Yes,  unequivocally. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Are  there  any  other  comments  around  the 
table  on  that  part  of  it? 

Go  aiiead.  Excuse,  me.  I  heartily  believe,  without  objection,  the  ac- 
complishmeuto  of  this  will  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

[The  document  referred  to  has  been  placed  in  the  Subcommittee's 
ftle.] 

Chairman  Pkrktxs.  You  have  a  great  pi-ogram  in  South  Carolina. 
In  fact,  the  adult  basic  education,  as  the  old  saying  goes,  has  been 
vvoith  more  than  its  weight  in  gold  all  over  the  United  States.  The 
results  obtained  with  the  meager  expenditure  of  funds  have  been 
tremendous.  We  have  used  your  adult  basic  education  mostly. in  all 
of  the  manpower  pix)grams  and  in  all  of  the  vocational  schools  for 
die  disadvantaged. 

Mr.  East.  Yes,  sir,  we  are  in  all  of  them. 

Chaima#,pfcRKrNs.  Go  ahead.  Don't  let  me  interrupt  you.  . 

Mr.  East.  You  interrupt  anywhere,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  tlionght  we  might  shorten  the  discussion  of 
accomplishments  some  because  I  think  all  of  the  committee  knows  of 
this  very  well. 

Mr.  East,  I  am  sure  they  do,  and  I'll  not  bore  you  with  it.  T  think 
the  effect  at  it  has  had  on  the  homes  of  this  country  needs  to  be 
mentioned,  and  I  could  document  it.  I  wish  I  had  tunc  to  take  the 
time  to  tell  the  whole  story. 

We  have  some  superintendents  in  South  Carolina  who  have  made 
a  real  study  of  the  disadvantaged  3^outh,  particularly  preschool 
youth,  and  the\  are  coming  up  with  adult  education  as  the  answer. 
They  have  found  out  that  they  can  hicrease  the  I.Q.  of  tliese  disad- 
vantaged youngsters  by  at  least  10  points.  Now,  this  is  documented, 
by  people  who  know  what  they  are  doing,  and  it  has  been  done  be- 
cause home  environments  have  been  changed,  and  so  forth,  and  we 
could  ^^o  on,  and  it  is  something  you  know,  too. 

Chainnan  Periuns.  We  listened  to  the  evidence,  in  Washington 
year  in  and  year  out  before  we  enacted  these  progi'ams,  and  we  ex- 
tended the  programs  because  we  feh  that  we  were  getting  results. 
The  question  today  happens  to  be  whether,  we  should  take  these 
worthy  programs  which  are  doing  so  much  good  throughout  the  Na- 
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tioii  and  fold  them  all  together  at  the  State  level,  leavino:  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  funds  \ip  to  the  State  superintendent.  That  is  the 
real  question. 

Mr»  East.  I  don't  think  ;ve  arc  ready  for  it.  I  don't  say  that  years 
down  the  road  we  might  become  ready,  but  I  don't  tliink  we  are 
ready  now,  sir. 

Chairman  Perkixs,  Well,  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  you;  we 
aren't  ready  at  this  stajre  of  the  game.  Looking  ahead,  if  we  were  to 
do  that,  we'd  destroy  the  incentive  in  Congress  to  appropriate,  and 
we  would  freeze  practically  everything  at  the  present  appropriation 
level.  The  way  inflation  is  today,  these  programs  will  gradually  dis- 
appear one  by  one. 

Mr.  East.  Yes,  sir. 

I  might  say  one  thing  that  has  happened  as  a  result  of  the  act  in 
our  Sta,te,  and  that  is  State  support.  We  had  not  been  in  operation 
with  the  Federal  money,  and  this  is  all  we  had  to  start  with,  and  in 
6  months  we  used  that  money.  We  generated  a  program  that  con- 
sumed the  Federal  money,  and  the  State  legislature  voted  $1,600,000 
that  first  year,  and  they  have  been  contributing  more. 

Chairman  Perkixs.  All  right.  But  for  the  categorical  money  com- 
ing in  from  the  Federal  level,  do  you  feel  that  you  would  have  got- 
ten that  money  from  the  State  level? 

Mr.  East.  The  Board  of  Education  told  me  when  I  went  with  this 
program  in  1965,  the  most  we  could  hope  for  you  to  get,  when  I 
ask^  them  if  they  would  suppor'.  it,  yes,  we'll  support  it.  and  they 
were  putting  in  $65,000  a  year  then.  I  asked  to  what  extent,  and 
they  said  they  thought  they  could  get  $100,000.  We  would  support  a 
$100,000  for  adult  education  and  I  said,  "Gentlemen,  I  am  not  inter- 
ested." But  because  of  this  Federal  m.oney  that  we  had,  we  were  able 
to  get  $1,600,000  in  3  months  time  from  that  statement  from  the 
chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  he  supported  it.  It 
wasn't  that  he  was  for  it.  he  just  didn't  think  politically  that  it 
would  be  there,  but  it  was  there,  and  the  incentive  came  from  this 
Federal  money  we  had.  If  we  hadn't  had  that  to  show  what  could  be 
done,  we  would  never  have  gotten  it. 

Chairman  Pericixs.  Well,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  East.  I  think  another  thing  that  is  quite  a  revolution  that  is 
taking  place  in  this  country,  and  this  is  not  in  our  State  alone,  more 
State  agencies,  organizations  and  institutions  are  working  together 
in  our  State  than  ever  before  as  a  result  of  this  money,  of  having  a 
little  money  to  help  support  programs,  in  your  manpower  training 
programs,  in  the  technical  education  center.  We  have  a  program  in 
every  tech  ceiiter  in  the  State,  every  vocational  rehabilitation  center. 
In  the  Department  of  Corrections  we  graduate  100  a  year  in  the  De- 
partment of  Corrections,  and  have  had  a  program  there  for  5  or  6 
years. 

The  manpower  development,  the  community  action  programs,  the 
opportunity  schools,  the  South  Carolina  Literacy  Association  has 
1,000  people  enrolled  in  it.  They  are  doing  the  teaching,  but  they  are 
coordinatnig  with  us  in  doing  it. 

Th^j  Columbia  Urban  League  has  a  program  that  we  ]oay  for  and 
they  administer.  Then  we  have  two  programs  of  professional  devel- 
opment. 
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Chairman  Pi;Rkins.  I  know  that  you  have  many  good  programs. 

Mr.  East.  In  terms  of  our  people,  40  are  teaching  school,  got  their 
degrees  and  finished  our  program  when  we  first  started  6  years  ago. 
44  percent  of  the  people  who  get  their  GED  under  our  program  go 
on  to  higher  education;  18  percent  of  those  who  get  their  diploma, 
regular  high  school  diploma  in  adult  education,  go  on  to  higher  edu- 
cation, and  that's  not  to  mention  the  contribution  that  they  make 
when  they  go  on  to  work  and  get  better  jobs.  In  one  instance  we 
made  note  recently  of  a  program  that  we  had,  and  the  average 
monthly  income  of  the  undereducated  people  that  we  had  at  the  be- 
ginning was  $79  a  month,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  16  weeks  of 
training,  the  avemge  income  was  $229  a  month  for  this  group  of  un- 
dereducated people.  So  it  is  making  a  difference  in  the  lives  of  peo- 
ple. 

Now  let  me  say  one  word  about  the  present  act,  which  has  served 
well.  I  like  anything  that  is  general  and  not  too  specific,  however, 
we  have  come  to  the  place  that  we  have  provision  for  basic  and  high 
school  education  in  an  act,  and  we  only  have  money  for  basic. 

Chairman  Perkixs.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  East.  I'd  like  personally  to  see  us  with  an  act  that  would  let 
the  money  go  where  the  need  is.  Let's  have  an  act  that  provides  a 
formula  for  basic  education,  so  that  wherever  the  basic  education 
need  in  this  country  exists :  that  it  could  be  fiuided,  and  then  the 
same  act  provides  j^or  funds  for  high  school  education  on  the  basis 
of  the  high  school  education  need.  Now,  this  is  a  change  that  to  me 
makes  sense. 

Chairman  Perkixs.  I  accept  your  viewpoint,  and  I  think  that  we 
can  make  those  modifications.  ■ 

Mr.  East.  That  sounds  real  good.  Of  course  I'm  for  continuing 
education  if  we  have  the  funds.  I  would  like  to  see  some  continuing 
education.  That's  the  third  thing  that  I  would  be  interested  in.  I  be- 
live  I  have  expressed  myself  on  revenue  sharing,  and  I  will  not  take 
any  more  of  your  time,  sir. 

Chairman  Perkixs.  Go  ahead.  Dr.  Eyster. 

Dr.  Eyster.  We'd  like  to  ask  for  testimony  from  Mrs.  Cutlip 
next. 

Chai:  nan  Perkixs.  Without  objection,  Mrs.  Ctitlip's  prepared 
statement  will  be  inserted  in  the  record. 
[The  statement  referred  to  follows :] 

Statement  of  Maeietta  Cutlip,  Leabning  Ckntee  Teachers  Aide, 
PiKETON,  Ohio 

I  am  Marietta  CiitUp.  My  role  in  Adult  Basic  Education  is  a  teacher's  aide 
in  the  Learning  Center  nt  Piketon,  Ohio.  This  is  my  fourth  year  working  with 
Adult  Basic  Education.  I  am  familiar  with  the  local  area  and  am  familiar 
with  the  types  of  people  that  I  serve.  In  the  four  years  that  T  have  been  em- 
ployed in  ABE,  I  have  seftn  many  students  successfully  achieve  their  goals. 
Student's  goals  aie  many  ani  varied.  A  great  number  of  them  seek  their  GED 
Certificate  and  maybe  additiox^al  education  or  training.  Some  are  hoping  to  im- 
prove themselws  educationally  so  that  they  can  gain  employment  (maybe  get 
off  weUave).  I  have  n  number  of  women  in  the  program  whose  expressed  goal 
is  to  help  their  children  with  homework.  Many  of  these  women  say  their  chil- 
dren ar&  learning  and  getting  better  grades  as  a  result  of  their  help. 

Our  philosophy  is  to  try  to  help  people  help  themselves.  Some  of  the  goals 
j'^'-it  we  have  as  a  part  of  our  program  are:  changing  attitudes,  improving  life- 
r  wleri,  helping  students  become  productive  members  of  society,  getting  stu- 
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dents  involved  in  community  affairs,  and  others.  We  believe  that  our  efforts 
liave  been  very  successful  over  the  past  few  years  in  involving  persons  who, 
for  lack  of  education,  have  had  difficulty  in  improving  themselves  and  getting 
aljead. 

Eacli  year,  just  the  number  gaining  employment  and  going  off  vrelfare  more 
than  offsets  the  cost  of  our  local  program.  When  you  stop  to  think  that,  if 
most  of  these  people  continue  to  be  employed,  (which  most  of  them  have),  the 
gains  far  outway  any  monies  that  are  spent  on  the  program. 

I  would  like  lO  give  a  few  example.s  of  the  success  of  some  of  the  students 
who  have  attended  our  center.  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  students  by  their  ini- 
tials. I  will  call  this  student  J.L.  Her  goal  was  to  gain  the  GBD  Certificate  so 
that  she  might  enroll  in  LPN  training.  She  had  only  completed  the  sixth  grade 
while  ill  school.  She  liad  married  and  had  five  children.  Her  husband  was  disa- 
bled and  they  were  on  partial  welfare.  J.L,  had  a  lot  to  gain  in  order  to  com- 
plete her  work  for  the  GED  Certificate.  She  was  faithful  in  completing  the 
w'ork  that  was  ."ssigued  to  her.  After  some  time,  she  passed  the  G^D  test  in 
February,  1972.  She  was  accepted  through  Employment  Services  for  training  as 
an  Ll^N,  She  will  graduate  soon.  She  recently  contacted  the  Learning  Center 
and  invited  us  to  lier  graduation  exercises.  As  an  LPN,  she  will  be  able  to 
gain  employment  either  in  our  local  hospital  or  in  one  of  the  local  rest  homes. 

Another  student,  I  will  call  J.B.  J.B.  is  a  man  in  his  thirties.  He  had 
droi)ped  out  of  school  in  the  9th  grade  and  had  been  underf»tnployed  for  a  few 
years.  He  was  married  with  two  children.  He  was  suddenly  stricken  with  a 
heart  attack.  Because  of  his  heart  problem,  he  w^as  unable  to  gain  employment. 
He  was  referred  to  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  (BVR).  They,  in 
turn,  referred  him  to  our  program  so  that  he  might  be  educationally  upgraded 
in  order  to  enter  some  skill  training  (technical)  program.  J.B.  was  an  ex- 
tremely bright  student  and  in  a  very  short  period  of  time,  we  had  him  ready 
for  his  high  school  equivalency  examination.  He  passed  it  with  flying  colors. 
Because  J.B.  was  outstanding  in  math,  we  urged  BVR  to  send  him  on  to  a 
technical  program  for  computer  programming.  At  the  present  time,  J.B.  is  com- 
pleting his  studies  in  computer  programming.  .During  the  last  two  years,  J.B. 
has  worked  as  a  part-time  aide  in  our  program.  He  has  been  very  helpful  in 
assisting  other  people  in  upgrading  themselves.  Recently,  .J.B.  was  employed  hy 
a  company  in  our  area  as  a  programmer.  He  is  pre.sently  continuing  his  stud- 
ies and  working  part-time  for  this  company,  installing  and  setting  up  an  ac- 
counting program.  It  is  estimated  that  when  J.B.  completes  his  training  and 
has  a  year  or  so  of  experience  that  he  will  be  in  the  five  fiijure  income 
bracket.  This,  in  itself,  will  add  greatly  to  the  returns  from  our  program. 

These  are  only  a  couple  of  the  many  success  stories  that  we'  have  had  in  the 
Scioto  Valley  Program,  Unless  you  could  see  it,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  how 
many  of  these  person's  attitudes  have  changed  concerning  themselves,  their 
children,  their  families,  employment,  and  education.  It  i'i  only  through  work- 
ing with  them,  I  guess,  could  you  really  observe  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place. 

In  the  first  year  that  I  worked,  1969-1970,  our  program  employed  four  home 
instruction  aides  through  the  Morehead  Project  and  operated  seven  small 
Adult  Education  Centers.  At  that  time,  we  served  over  400  students  in  the  sur- 
rounding area.  This  year,  we  have  three  home  instruction  aides  and  four  cen- 
ters under  our  program.  We  are  now  serving  approximately  350  students.  In 
two  rather  depressed  areas,  we  have  local  people  almost  demanding  that  we 
open  centers  because  they  have  very  long  distances  to  travel  to  reach  an  ABB 
center.  Our  home  instruction  aides,  at  the  present  time,  can  accept  no  more 
students.  Other  prohlem.s  in  rural  areas  hamper  attendance  in  adult  ed  pro- 
grams. Our  lack  of  child  care,  transportation,  or  certain  family  pioblems  are 
but  a  few  renpons  that  people  have  diificulty  in  coming  to  class. 

Certainly,  we  could  benefit  hy  more  home  instruction  persons  in  our  program 
and  more  day  time  adult  education  centers.  I  believe  that  Adult  Basic  Educa- 
tion is  one  of  the  ways  that  w^e  might  truly  help  the  underemployed  and  the 
undereiiucated  improve  their  station  in  life,  I  believe  that  we  should  continue 
ABB  for  the  benefit  of  these  people  and  our  country.  Our  learning  centers  and 
home  instruction  aides  are  one  sure  way  of  reaching  them. 

In  my  area,  we  work  as  a  team.  The  home  instruction  aides  send  me  people 
who  oath  get  into  the  center;  and,  if  I  have  a  student  who  is  compelled  to 
^™*thdraw^  because  of  pregnancy,  family  problems,  or  other  problems,  I  contact 
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the"  home  instruction  aide  who  often  can  continue  services  to  the  student  hy 
leaving  materials  with  these  students  and  picking  them  up  so  that  I  might 
clieck  the  student's  progress.  I  believe  that  if  Adult  Basic  Education  is  to  con- 
tinue, we  Tm:st  receive  our  money  through  Federal  grants,  that  are  specifically 
for  basic  education.  Recently,  there  has  been  talk  about  revenue  sharing — in 
which  case,  the  money  would  be  turned  over  to  the  states  to  spend  as  they  feel 
it  should  be.  Unfortunately,  Adult  Basic  Education  is  not  very  high  on  the  list 
of  many  of  the  people  at  the  state  level,  I  belive  that  certainly  we  would  suf- 
fer and  possibly  no  money  Tould  be  distributed  for  Adult  Basic  Educntion; 
not  only  in  our  state,  but  in  many  others. 

I  would  propose  no  radical  changes  in  Adult  Basic  Education  at  the  Federal 
level  except  that  possibly  funds  might  be  increased  to  provide  for  additional 
persons  and  progrnms,  and  that  the  program  be  extended  up  through  the  high 
school  level.  At  the  present  time,  we  are  providing  program  through  the  GBD 
level,  with  materials  purchased  witli  other  funds. 

I  know  that  this  IS  one  sure  way  of  reaching  the  lo'iv-income  unemployed  in 
America.  To  ine,  this  is  one  of  the  keys  to  upgrading  our  society.  Certainly, 
the  program  should  be  continued,  especially  in  the  rural  areas  w^liere  little  op- 
portunity is  available  to  persons  witliout  some  Federal  help. 

STATEMENT  OF  MARIETTA  CTJTLIP,  LEARNING  CENTER  TEACHERS 
AIDE,  PIKETON,  OHIO 

Mrs.  CuTLTP.  I  have  worked  in  the  learning  center  the  past  4 
years,  and  tlie  achievements  of  these  people  liavc  been  "rreat.  Many 
of  these  people  when  they  eni^oll,  state  the  fact  that  thoy  want  to 
achieve  tlie  GED  certificate*  wliich  many  of  them  do,  because  onr 
pro;rram  extends  thron^rh  to  the  GED  leveh  whicli  is  funded  b^^ 
funds  other  than  adult  basic  education.  But  many  of  these  people 
will  never  aain  a  GED  certificate,  and  yet  you  wcmJcl  almost  have  to 
meet  these  people  at  the  time  of  enrollment  and  possibly  meet  these 
people  later  to  see  the  ^ains  that  arc  made. 

Their  lifestyles  change,  many  things  about  them.  Tliey*  for  the 
first  time,  will  get  into  community  organizations;  for  the  first  time 
they  are  able  to  work  with  their  children  which  tliey  have  never 
been  able  to  do  before  and*  as  I  said,  you  have  to  see  some  of  this.  It 
can't  be  measured  in  the  way  we  measure  education*  and  while  I 
have  worked  in  the  progi*am  I  feel  that  we  have  been  .successful  in 
Ohio.  I  would  like  to  say  that  our  philosophy  is  to  try  to  help  tliem 
help  themselves*  and  this  is  exactly  what  we  do. 

I  would  like  to  give  a  couple  of  examples  of  students  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  working  with.  One  of  these  students  was  referred 
to  adult  basic  education  by  tlie  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 
The  student  had  had  a  heart  attack  and  he  was  not  able  to  gain  em- 
ployment, so  we  worked  with  him  and  we  found  that  he  excelled  in 
mathematics.  We  worked  with  him,  we  sent  him  to  take  the  GED, 
he  did  pass  the  test.  We  then  contacted  the  Bureau  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  and  they  sent  him  to  a  technical  training  program  in 
computer  processing.  In  the  meantime,  we  em^^loyed  this  person  as  a 
home  instruction  aide,  and  he  was  of  great  benefit  to  us.  He  helped 
us  in  the  program.  Not  too  long  ago  he  was  contact ed  by  this  large 
company  in  Pike  County  and  tliey  ask  him  to  set  up  an  accounting 
program,  which  he  is  uoav  doing/I  am  su>'^  that  in  time  to  come  this 
man  will  be  earning  possibly  a  five-number,  jncome  figure. 

Another  student  enrolled  in  the  program,  she  was  married,  she 
had  five  children,  a  disabled  husband,  and  she  stated,  "All  my  life 
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my  jroal  has  been  to  boconie  an  LPX."  Slie  had  gone  tliroii^rh  sixth 
^rracle.  vShe  was  a  V(M-y  lo\v-le>'oh  f^ho  was  an  adult  basic  cKbioation 
studont.  Wc  woi'kod  witli  hew  sent  hov  to  take  the  GED  tost,  and  slie 
did  pass  it.  Slic  enrolled  in  LPX  traininjr  and  she  contacted  us  ap- 
proximately 3  weeks  ago  and  invited  ns  to  come  to  her  gi-aduation 
exercises. 

So  this  is  just  a  few  of  the  achievements  that  I  have  seen  in  the 
progi-am.  I  wori.  with  home  instrui.'tion  aides  that  work  out  in  the 
homes,  and  we  work  as  a  team.  If  I  have  a  student  that  is  compelled 
to  withdraw  for  some  reason,  p regn a ucy.  illness,  a  family  dispute.  I 
don't  lose  this  person  because  I  will  contact  n  home  instruction  aide 
and  slie  will,  meanwhile,  pick  up  the  studen'  vork  with  the  student 
until  the  student  can  come  back  into  the  lab  to  me.  They  always  \*q- 
cruit  for  me.  Anyone  that  can  get  into  the  lab  they  send,  so  we  do 
work  as  a  team  and  we  do  feel  that  we  are  very  successful. 

Tlie  fii'st  year  that  I  worked,  19G0-7O,  we  had  seven  labs,  oi*  seven 
centers,  and  foui'  aides,  and  we  served  appro.^imately  400  people. 
This  year  we  have  four  centers  and  three  aides,  and  we  are  serving 
apjiroxinuitely  350  people  now.  So  I  feel  the  program  is  very  worth- 
while. I  feel  tliat  these  people  need  help,  they  need  to  be  helped, 
they  need  to  have  a  station  in  life  that  I  feel  only  adult  hasic  educa- 
tion can  achieve,  and  I  feel  to  upgrade  our  society  as  we  should  be 
doijig  that  wo  must  be  able  to  reach  these  people  and  help  tliem,  and 
as  I  said,  I  feel  we  have  been  very  successful  in  our  program. 

Chairman  Pkiuuxs.  That  is  a  jG:reat  accomplishment.  You  are 
doing  a  great  service  to  the  community,  and  I  think  your  laboratory 
has  well  proved  itself.  I  am  glad  we  have  some  Members  here  to 
hear  more  about  vour  iMoi  ehead  Laboratory. 

Dr.  Evster. 

Dr.  ErarKR.  IVl  like  to  introduce  Marcella  Jordan,  wlio  is  <a 
home-visithig  adult  basic  education  teacher  in  Pikeston,  Ohio. 

Chairman  Pjcrkixs.  Without  objection,  Mrs,  Jordan's  prepared 
statement  will  be  included  in  the  record, 

[The  statement  refened  to  follows:] 

Statement  of  :\[arc?ella  Jordan,  Home  Instructional  Aide, 
South  Webster,  Ohio 

My  name  is  Miu'ceUa  Jordan.  I  work  as  a  Home  Instruction  Aide  in  the 
Bloom  Local  SchooKs  Adult  Education  Program  in  rural  Scioto  County,  Ohio. 
After  almost  six  years  of  experience  in  the  ABE  Program,  first  as  a  student 
then  as  a  home  instruction  aide,  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  program.  Thanks 
to  ABE,  I  eoiupleted  my  own  high  school  education,  have  taken  sonie  college 
courses,  found  employment  and  am  better  able  to  help  my  children  ^vith  their 
education.  During  my  four  years  as  an  ABE  aide,  I  have  worked  in  the  class- 
room, in  homes  and  as  an  early  childhood  education  aide.  I  have  seen  the  ef- 
feet  the  program  has  had  on  the  people  involved.  Many  have  obtained  employ- 
ment  or  better  jobs,  home  conditions  have  improved,  entire  families  were 
motivated  toward  learning,  some  have  left  the  welfare  roles  and  become  self- 
sufficient. 

For  example: 

Two  of  our  .students,  who  are'  brothers  and  were  previously  on  welfare, 
started  in  our  program  in  1967.  When  they  entered,  one  had  started  working 
for  Goodwill  Industries  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio.  His  reason  for  coming  to  ABB 
was  to  improve  his  mathematics  and  English  so  that  he  could  do  better  on  hi.s 
present  job  and  have  a  better  chance  for  advancement.  As  our  program  prog- 
ressed through  the  year,  so  did  his  confidence  and  entliusiasm.  A  few  mouths 
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after  he  finished  Iiis  first  year  of  ABE,  he  was  made  a  foreman  on  his  job.  As 
time  wont  on  and  he  gained  more  knowledge  and  confidence  in  himself,  he  talked 
more  and  more  of  .starting  Jiis  own  nphol story  business.  He  eventually  left 
Goodwill  Industries  and  is  now  operating?  his  omi  upholstery  business.  He  now 
employs  his  brother  full  time.  He  and  liis  brother  are  doing  well  financially 
and  are  still  participating  in  our  program.  They  arc  usually  too  busy  to  devote 
much  time  to  their  studies;  but,  they  still  do  as  much  as  they  can.  Their  wives 
also  participate  in  the  program.  There  are  twelve  children  in  these  two  fami- 
lies. These  children,  too,  have  shown  a  noticeable  interest  in  learning.  Om 
child  was  failing  mathematics  and  has  now  reached  a  "B*'  level  with  the 
help  of  her  mother. 

This  is  a  concrete  example  of  where  ABE  has  definitely  helped  both  these 
men,  their  families,  and  our  community. 

These  are  tlie  things  that  can  be  seen.  There  are  many  w^orthwhile  things 
happening  that  we  are  unable  to  measure;  such  as,  one's  self-image,  family  at- 
titudes, and  attitudes  toward  education,  job,  and  community.  These  things  are 
ju:st  as  important  we  can  measure  in  terms  oe  dollars  and  cents. 

We  have  a  ^-ortluvhile  program;  but,  it  should  be  expanded  to  included 
GBD.  Without  further  assistance,  most  of  these  people  would  be  unable  to  go 
beyond  the  hasio  level.  There  is  a  need  for  additional  aid  to  help  these  people 
achieve  their  high  school  equivalency.  Most  employers  require  a  high  school  di- 
Itloma  or  its  equivalent.  Although  the  results  of  the  ABE  program  are  efi:ectivc 
and  far  reaching,  they  can  not  always  be  readily  seen  or  evaluated.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  should  continue  to  allot  the  money  to  assure  the  continuation 
of  Adult  Basic  Education.  If  this  program  were  phased  down  or  eliminated,  it 
would  mean  the  end  as  far  as  education  goes  for  practically  all  ABE  students. 
These  people  desperately  need  this  kind  of  help.  Our  Federal  Government 
sIioL'ld  fulfill  it's  responsibility  to  them. 


What  is  Adult  Basic  Educ.rtion? 

Adult  Basic  Education  as  referred  to  in  the  next  few  pages  is  a  Federal  pro- 
gram anthoris^ed  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  to  be  conducted  by  the 
local  school  system  for  the  purpose  of  offering  to  any  interested  person  16 
years  old  or  older  an  opportunity  to  achieve  a  Basic  education  (learning  to 
read^  write  and  work  basic  math). 

What  is  the  ABE  goal?  ' 

The  goal  of  the  ABE  program  is— Teach  the  basic  3  R»s  to  the  ABE  student 
and  help  him  progress  on  toward  his  ultimate  goal. 

Eow  do  you  go  about  achieving  this  goal? 

men  a  student  enters  our  program  we  find  what  his  ability  level  is  in  the 
areas  of  Reading,  Math  and  Language.  We  then  start  with  him  on  this  level 
and  aid  him  in  moving  along  at  his  own  speed  toward  reaching  his  potential 
in  these  areas. 

What  about  High  School? 

At  this  time  wc  are  olTering  no  High  School  courses.  However,  if  a  person 
wishes  to  prepare  himself  for  taking  the  High  School  Equivalence  test,  we 
have  the  materials  and  our  aide  will  assist  him  in  preparation  for  this  test 
What  is  the  High  School  Equivalence  Test? 

The  High  School  Equivalence  Test  is  a  General  Educational  Development 
(G?!3D)  Test.  This  test  measures  your  reading  interpretation  skills  and  ability 
to  properly  use  materials  in  the  areas  of  English,  Literature,  Social  Studies, 
Natural  Sciences  and  ^fathematics. 

If  a  person  taking  this  test  meets  the  state  standard,  he  will  receive  a  Cer- 
tificate from  the  State  showing  he  has  the  Equivalent  of  s\  High  School  Educa- 
'tion.  Most  companies  and  colleges  will  recognize  this  certificate  as  a  substitute 
for  a  High  School  diploma. 

How  long  has  Bloom  Local  School  been  offering  Adult  Basic  Education? 

We  began  our  Adult  education  in  the  fall  of  1967  and  feel  we  have  had  suc- 
cessful programs  in  the  past.  However  during  the  past  two  years,  our  number 
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of  ABB  students  decreased  and  our  attendance  dropped  off.  But  during  this 
time,  we  also  found  that  many  people  were  interested  in  classes ;  but  for  some 
reason  or  other  could  not  get  to  night  classes.  So  this  year  we  decided  to  talie 
the  s.udics  to  the.  people  by  using  a  home  Instructor. 

Whai  size  Program  do  yoii  fvavef 

Our  current  program  consist  of  one  full-time  aide  working  a  40-hour  week 
.serving  over  30  students  and  driving  about  50  miles  a  day  in  the  process. 

W7iat  arc  sotnc  of  the  duiies  of  ABE  Aides? 
Our  ABE  Aides'  duties  are  as  follows : 

1.  Contacting  and  recruiting  prospective  students. 

2.  Evaluating  and  placing  students  in  appropriate  materials  and  making 
weekly  contacts  with  each  student  thereafter. 

3.  Upgrading  student  materials  as  student  progresses  through  the  pro- 
gram. 

4.  Maintaining  records  on  each  student  as  to  time  expended  on  each  sub- 
ject. 

5.  Preparing  Pre  and  Post  Profile  sheets  showing  students'  progress  for 
the  year. 

6.  Keeping  inventories  of  all  ABE  Materials. 

7.  Maintaining  a  log  on  ABE  Aide  time  and  miles  expended  each  day. 

8.  Assisting  the  ABE  Coordinator  in  preparation  of  information  for 
State  Reports. 

Who  participates  hi  your  program? 

All  kinds  of  people  participate  in  our  program.  TVe  have  both  male  and 
female  students  ranging  in  age  from  17  to  53.  They  are  performing  anywhere 
from  second  to  eleventh  grade  level  in  the  various  subjects  ami  live  anywhere 
from      to  20  miles  from  the  aides'  home. 

The  following  ci.arts  will  give  a  more  detailed  description  of  our  student 
body. 
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Cost  per  student  for  fiscal  year  1973  ABE 


Teacher  salary' 

Aide  salary  

Aide  travel  

Supplies  

Other  


$25 
91 
17 
2 


13 


Total 


148 


STATEMENT  OF  MABCELLA  JOEDAN,  HOME  INSTRUCTIONAL  AIDE, 
SOUTH  WEBSTER,  OHIO 

^  Mrs.  JoRDAX.  Let  ma  clarify  tliat  jiist  a  bit.  I  am  a  home  instruc- 
tional aide  working  nndcr  a  resource  teacher  in  my  local  area,  wliich 
is  rural  southern  Ohio,  in  Scioto  County  where  I  Avas  born  and 
raised.  As  a  home  instructional  aide  I  take  the  matei'ial  into  the 
homes  and  evaluate  wliere  these  people  should  start.  We  then  leave 
materials  for  them  to  work  on  so  they  can  achieve  their  expressed 
goals. 

I  started  in  the  pro^ri'am  as  an  ABE  student,  and  for  the  post  4 
years  I  have  been  working  as  nn  ABE  aide.  I  have  worked  in  the  class- 
room, in  the  liomes,  and  in  early  childhood  educatiov,  I  have  seen 
the  effects  that  ABE  has  ]iad  on  tliese  people.  Many  have  obtained 
jobs,  or  better  employment  and  home  conditions  have  improved. 
These  are  the  things  I  have  really  noticed  in  our  area.  People  care, 
their  feelings  change,  and  the  entire  family  is  studying  together  as  a 
team;  children  watching  their  parents  study,  asking  for  more  help, 
efc  cetera.  Some  have  left  the  welfare  rolls  and  become  self  support- 
ing. Our  program  this  yeai'  is  costing  $148  per  studeiit  which  is  well 
worth  the  benefits. 

^  For  example  two  of  our  students  who  are  brothers  and  were  pre- 
viously on  welfare  started  in  our  program  in  1967.  When  they  en- 
tered, one  had  started  working  for  Goodwill  Industries  at  Portsmouth, 
Ohio,  His  reasons  for  coming  to  ABE  were  to  improve  his  mathematics 
and  English,  so  he  could  do  better  on  his  job.  His  level  was  some- 
thing like  fourth  or  fifth  in  reading,  and  English,  but  a  little  higher  in 
mathematics. 

A  short  time  after  Jie  had  enrolled  in  the  program,  he  was  made 
foreman  on  this  job,  but  he  had  a  desire  to  start  his  own  business, 
and  after  he  gained  more  knowledge  and  more  confidence,  he  did, 
and  now  employs  his  brother  full  time.  Both  men  are  doing  well  fin- 
ancially and  they  are  still  participating  in  our  program.  Their  wives 
are  in  the  program,  also,  and  their  children  have  shown  a  noticeable 
interest  m  learnhig. 

To  mo  this  is  a  concrete  example  of  where  ABE  has  definitely 
helped  these  men,  their  families-  and  our  communit3\  I  realize  there 
are  lots  of  thhigs  that  are  happening  that  we  are  unable  to  measure, 
such  as  family  attitudes,  attitudes  toward  jobs,  education,  and  com- 
munity, and  they  are  just  as  important  as  the  things  that  can  be 
measured  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents. 

Our  program,  I  feel,  has  been  successful.  It  is  a  worthwhile  pro- 
gram, but  I  would  like  to  see  it  expanded  to  include  GED.  Most  of 
these  people  would  be  unable  to  go  beyond  a  basic  level,  if  it  -wGrc 
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not  for  additional  assistance.  Most  employers  toda^y  require  that  we 
have  a  high  scliool  diploma  or  its  equivalent.  When  I  started  ^vork- 
ing  in  ABE  I  did  not  have  mine  yet,  but  I  did  achieve  it.  One  of 
the  things,  as  a  personal  example,  is  the  ability  to  holp  my  own  chil- 
dren with  their  education.  Prior  to  starting  back  to  ARE  I  had  a 
son  old  enough  to  say  to  nie:  "Why  should  you  ijisist  tliat  I  finisli 
school.  Yon  quit  when  you  were  younger  than  I  am"»  I  received  my 
GED  on  Saturday  before  he  graduated  on  Simday.  This  was  cause 
for  a  celebration. 

I  >vould  like  to  see  the  Federal  Government  continue  to  allot 
money  to  ABE  to  ensure  its  continuation. 

Chairman  Perkins.  That's  a  good  statement,  jMrs.  Jordan*  Go 
ahead.  Dr.  Eyster. 

Dr.  Etster.  Mr.  Homer  Lee  Hall,  who  is  a  regional  public  librar- 
ian in  Floyd  County,  Ivy. 

Chairman  Perkixs.  Without  objection  Mr.  Hall's  prepared  state- 
ment will  be  included  in  the  record. 

[The  statement  referred  to  follows :] 

Statement  op  Homee  L.  Hall,  Regional  Librabian,  Floyd  County,  Ky. 

Did  the  Adult  Education  Act  do  any  good?  The  Adult  Basic  Education  Act 
has  focused  on  the  segment  of  our  society  that  is  considered — the  deprived.  It 
lias  provided  the  necessary  funds  to  help  a  deprived  or  Uliterate  society,  that  is 
referred  to  as  poverty-stricken,  in  becoming  more  self-supporting  and  at  the 
same  time  instiUing  self-respect  and  pride  in  our  citizenry.  The  impact  ef  this 
beneficial  anti-poverty  legislation  has  been  great  in  Appalachia.  The  results  are 
evident  in  all  parts  of  this  area. 

To  abandon  Adult  Basic  Education  in  Appalachia,  at  this  time,  would  seem 
to  abandon  a  be^Yilderecl  group,  in  midstream,  that  had  just  started  in  the 
right  direction. 

The  majority  of  these  people  are  good  solid  citizens  who  have  worked  hard 
to  achieve  a  spot  in  society  for  themselves  and  their  families.  However,  they 
are  situated  in  an  area  that  is  economically  distressed  and  adults  have  had  to 
drop-out  of  school  to  provide  a  living  for  their  families.  Adult  Basic  Ed,  is 
Mecca  for  some  of  these  individuals  who  never  had  the  opportunity  to  get  a 
formal  education.  As  witnessed  by  a  Baptist  Minister,  in  Floyd  County,  Ken- 
tucky, who  tells  his  congregations,  almost  every  Sunday  in  different  parts  of 
Eastern  Kentucky,  how  grateful  he  is  for  attending  adult  education  classes — 
now  be  can  sign  his  name  and  read  some  from  the  scriptures.  He  ends  his  tes- 
timony by  saying  he  has  had  his  wife  enroll  in  ABE  Classes  and  he  shall 
insist  and  demand  that  his  12  children  stay  in  school. 

In  July,  1972,  a  Library-ABE  Project  was  initiated  in  Appalachia.  The  above 
project,  as  portrayed  in  Floyd  County,  Kentucky,  developed  into  one  of  the 
more  interesting,  beneficial,  and  educational  federally-funded  programs  pro- 
vided for  this  area. 

The  project,  which  is  federally-funded  and  supplemented  by  the  Kentucky 
Department  of  Libraries,  has  the  profound  objective  of  providing  materials 
that  will  enhance  the  ABE  students'  interest  and  help  provide  for  a  well- 
rounded  education,  as  well  as  developing  the  student's  desire  for  continuing 
his  education.  This  joint  educational  endeavor  succeeded  in  providing  an  inter- 
ested and  informed  staff  and  the  availability  of  educational  materials  to 
accomodate  the  above  objective.  The  public  response  has  been  very  gratifying 
to-date,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  more  rewarding  results  will  occur. 

One  of  the  main  objectives  of  the  above  project  is  to  provide  bookmobile 
library  services  to  all  ABE  Centers  in  Ployd  County.  This  entails  traveling  399 
square  miles  and  much  of  it  rugged  terrain  and  the  majority  in  rural  areas. 
This  objective  has  been  accomplished  and  ABE  students,  teachers,  and  proj- 
ect-staff members  are  gratified  with  the  results.  The  patrons  have  been  made 
feel  they  are  a  special  clientele  for  having  the  library-adult  education  services 
and  not  just  a  part  of  a  deprived  society, 
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To  attest  to  above  optimism,  in  regard  to  the  success  of  this  project  to-date, 
is  what  may  be  termed  an  Adult  Basic  Education-Library  Project  Success 
Story  that  originates  at  the  Betsy  Layne  ABE  Center,  Floyd  County,  Ken- 
tucky. An  ABE  student,  who  is  a  mother  and  housewife,  visited  the  bookmo- 
bile after  a  mini-interview  with  one  of  the  project  staff  members.  She  was 
delighted  to  find  information  in  regard  to  dealing  with  the  handicapped  child. 
(She  has  a  retarded  son  with  a  terminal  brain  tumor).  Because  of  her  devel- 
oped interest,  she  is  working  toward  a  high  school  equivalency  diploma  and 
plans  to  seek  employment  in  rehabilitation.  Thus,  the  lives  of  an  entire  famil> 
unit  have  been  touched  and  are  better  for  having  been  involved  with  the 
Libra ry-ABE  Project. 

The  library  has  often  been  referred  to  as  the  "people's  university."  To  the 
Adult  Basic  Education  Patrons — the  bookmobile  has  become  a  "storehouse  of 
knowledge  on  wheels."  The  traveling  library  collection  includes  Fiction,  Non- 
Fiction,  Biographies,  Special-reading  level  books  and  pamphlets  on  adults  and 
juvenile  levels.  The  different  classifications  have  been  supplemented  with  books 
and  pamphlets  selected  and  purchased  on  special-interest  reading  levels.  These 
nmterials  were  recommended  by  educators  for  ABE  students. 

Other  activities  included  in  the  project  were :  coping  skills  inventory,  mini- 
interviews  of  tlie  ABE  students  by  the  project  staff,  home  visitations,  reaction 
bookmarks,  reader's  profiles,  and  visits  to  the  central  library. 

Community  Agency  referral  services  were  provided  to  the  ABE  students  by 
pxoject-stafl[  members.  Referrals  have  been  made  to  different  agencies  with  the 
majority  being  made  to  the  NXC  Dropout  Program. 

At  the  present  time  the  Adult  Education  Program,  in  Floyd  County,  Ken- 
tucky involves  approximately  250  individuals.  This  means  that  at  least  1,000 
persons,.,and-possibly  as  many  as  1,500,  are  directly  or  indirectly  involved  and 
affected.  Most  family  units  in  Eastern  Kentucky  are  large.  As  one  member  of 
family  is  interested,  enrolls  in  ABE  Classes  or  visits  the  bookmobile,  other 
members  of  tlie  family  get  involved.  It  is  not  unusual  for  one  adult  education 
student  to  bring  their  whole  family  for  a  visit  to  the  bookmobile.  Typical 
seJcotions  by  the  family  unit  are:  carpentry  books  for  the  gentleman  of  the 
house;  a  best  seller  for  the  lady;  mysteries  for  the  children;  and  the  request 
to  take  a  book  home  to  a  shut-in. 

I  feel  that  if  this  area  is  to  excel  in  human  resourcefulness — our  peoples 
have  to  be  educated.  I,  also,  am  of  the  conviction  that  the  problem  has  to  be 
attacked  at  the  gra.ss  roots — in  the  home.  Parents  with  no  formal  schoolings  or 
a  meager  amount  have  to  he  orientated  to  the  need  of  acquiring  an  education. 
This  will  not  only  make  life  easier  for  them  but  will  help  insure  that  another 
generation  will  not  encounter  the  same  difficulties  as  their  parents.  The  Adult 
Education  Act  has  done  much  to  help  in  this  problem.  The  "people's  universi- 
ties"— our  libraries — have  done  much.  Our  libraries  must  continue  and  grow  in 
Appalachia.  Our  citizenry,  regardless  of  previous  training  level,  must  grow 
educationally. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  if  Appalachia  is  to  assume  its  rightful  position 
in  society — the  top  prerequisites  are  a  sound  Adult  Basic  Education  Progra/in 
and  good  Public  Libraries, 

STATEMENT   OF   HOMER   LEE  HALL,   REMONAL  LIBRARIAN, 
PRESTONBURG  PUBLIC  AND  FLOYD  COUNTY,  KY. 

Mr,  Hall.  Thank  yow,  'Mr,  Eystei\ 

I  became  involved  in  tlie  adult  education  program  about  8  months 
ago,  directly  involved.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Appalachian 
Adult  Education  Center,  ^Mr.  Ed  Cook  with  the  adult  basic  educa- 
tion, and  Miss  Margaret  Willis,  the  State  librarian,  we  started  a  new 
project,  and  in  Kentucky  we  started  the  project  in  Prestonsburg.  We 
used  funds  from  the  ESEA,  Title  III,  and  the  Higher  Education 
Act,  Title  With  these  funds  we  felt  that  the  adult  education 

classes  could  receive  beyond  the  normal  training  they  have  in  the 
classroom,  they  could  receive  public  library  services. 
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We  feel  that  vcq  have  been  very  fortiniate  in  the  last  8  months;  we 
think  it  has  boon  profitable.  The  project  covers  the  entire  county. 
They  have  uppi'oxiniatcly  268  students  enrolled  in  the  ABE  clusses. 
Now  the  public  library's  role;  %ve  use  the  bookmobile,  'which  -was  al- 
ready available;  we  used  .ome  funds  that  were  awarded  us  from  the 
department  of  libraries;  ^t^*  used  funds  from  the  Higher  Education 
Act,  Title  II-B,  to  purchase  materials,  and  we  have  selected  mate- 
rials that  have  been  recommended  to  iis  by  adult  education  special- 
}st>;.  We  use  tliose  and  jro  to  the  11  centers  in  the  county.  The  book- 
mobile goes  at  night  and  stays  at  one  center  for  3  liours.  That  is  the 
night  that  the  class  is  in  session.  It  is  in  operation  4  nights  a  Aveek. 
Wc  have  had  much  reward  thus  far.  Many  of  the  people  Avho  are 
using  the  bookmobile  had  never  used  the  bookmobile  before.  Tlieir 
thoughts  were  that  it  was  entirely  and  strictly  for  schools,  for  the 
elementary  school  or  the  higli  schools.  I  think  that  Ave  are  sloAA^ly 
changing  their  opinions  on  that;  I  am  sure  we  are. 

We  also  invited  the  entire  group  to  visit  the  public  library,  and 
they  came  on  their  own.  donated  their  time,  and  avc  has  approxi- 
mately 100  there;  09  percent  of  the  100  had  never  been  in  a  public 
library  before,  so  avo  know  just  on  that  one  particular  visit  it  was 
Avorthwhile.  We  did  not  try  to  high  pressure  them,  make  them  feel 
that  why  haven't  you  been  here  before;  we  played  it  on  a  soft  tone, 
and  I  know  in  the  last  couple  of  months  they  have  asked  when  are 
we  returning  again,  what  date,  because  we  had  told  them  Ave  would 
Avant  them  to  return  in  the  near  future. 

In  this  program  avc  not  only  use  the  bookmobile,  Ave  have  staff 
member  aa^Iio  visit  the  homes.  This  is  prior  to  them  enrolling  in 
adult  education,  just  visiting  homes,  reminding  them  that  there  are 
adult  education  classes  available,  reminding  them  that  the  bookmobile 
AviJl  be  in  a  particular  community  a  particular  day,  and  through 
those  Ave  haA^e  people  come  in,  enroll  in  classes  and,  of  coui'se,  Ave 
have  had  ncAV  people  to  use  the  bookmobile  the  same  Avaj-. 

We  have  used  many  intervieAvs.  Once  they  are  in  class,  Ave  have  staff 
Avho  discuss  Avith  them.  Have  you  ever  used  the  library?  Why  ha- 
A^en't  you?  When  I  say,  Avhy  haA^eii't  you,  it  is  not  in  the  tone  that 
they  Avere  trying  to  make  them  feel  inferior,  because  they  had  not. 
But  Ave  have  gotten  many  rcA^ealing  remarks  from  them,  and  I  think 
that  has  helped  us  in  our  entire  program. 

We  have  a  referi'ul  service.  A  number  of  them  ask  Avhere  could  Ave 
find  this  information,  and  we  have,  as  I  say,  a  referral  service  Avhich 
Ave  have  referred  them  to  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  to  Adult 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  to  the  different  and  various  offices  in 
tOAvns,  and  through  that,  aa'c  knoAv  that  Ave  are  doing  a  good  thing 
there. 

As  an  example,  aa-c  have  some  people  that  their  Ha^cs  have  been 
touched  directly,  and  I^d  like  to  give  yon  tAVO  or  three  examples. 

We  haA^e  a  local  minister,  a  regular  Baptist  minister,  Avho  until  he 
enrolled  in  adult  education  classes,  AA^hich  Avas  OA*er  2  years  ago, 
could  not  si^n  his  name  and  could  not  read,  yet  he  was  a  regular 
Baptist  minister.  He  doesn't  mind  at  all  tellhig  his  congregation 
CA^ery^  Sunday  hoAv  proud  he  is  that  he  can  sign  his  name  and  that 
he  Avill  make  sure  that  his  12  children  will  stay  in  school.  I  think 
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that  may  be  one  of  tlie  underlying  successes  of  adult  education,  they 
Avant  their  chikliTu  to  obtain  education, 

i\[aybe  you  gontlen\on  have  boon  involved  in  this.  We  have  lind 
Xe^v  York  City  students  that  became  aware  just  after  the  biid<]^ot 
was  announced,  and  it  appears  that  the  adult  New  York  City  pro- 
«rram  nuiy  be  discontinued,  they  came  on  the  bookmobile  and  said — 
Do  you  have  any  information  on  ]io\v  to  Avrite  3'our  Congressman, 
because  avo  uQcd  desparately  to  write  them. 

INIr,  IMazzou.  They  must  have  been  successful  in  finding  the  infor- 
mation. 

_  Mr,  Hai.i..  Well,  wc-wcre;  yes,  wc  were,  and  truthfully  this  is  one 
time  I  hope  you  are  bothered.* 

Mr,  Mazzou,  We  Averc  happy  to  be  bothered,  I  might  say. 

Mr,  Hall.  But  you  know,  the  same  night*  the  same  gi-oup  of  boys 
that  were  involved.  On  a  sad  note,  one  of  the  boys  said,  "Do  you 
have  any  material  on  telling  me  how  to  work  in  the  mines?"  Tllose 
of  you  that  have  lived  iji  the  coal  fields,  and  I  am  not  trying  to  say 
anything  against  the  profession  at  all,  we  kuov;  it  is  dangerous  and 
we'd  rather  young  people  would  not  enter  it,  or  at  least  people  that 
arc  not  involved  in  it,  and  it  is  quite  sad  for  a  yourig  boy,  19  years 
old,  inquirin^r  for  information  on  how  to  work  in  the  mines.  Unfor- 
tunately, really,  it  was  a  little  difficult.  We  could  find  all  the  safety 
acts  and  tilings  such  as  that,  but  as  far  as  the  actual  working  ^in  a 
mine,  it  was  a  little  difficult,  but  we  did  give  him  some  information. 

So  I  tJiink  by  the  use  of  the  adult  education  classes  and  using  the 
public  library,  we  have  made  a  great  improvement  in  the  last  8 
months,  and  I  think  it  will  continue.  But  I  believe  in  Appalachia 
before  we  can  e^-ei*  be  really  successful,  this  adult  education  must  be 
sound,  must  be  funded  in  a  way  in  which  you're  not  low  man'on  the 
totem  pole,  and  the  same  way  with  public  libraries,  they  also  must 
be  funded  and  must  not  be  low  man  on  the  totem  ])olc. 

Chairman  Periciks,  Go  ahead,  Mr,  Eyster*  Without  objection  your 
prepared  statement  will  be  included  in  the  record. 

[The  statement  referred  to  follows;] 

Statement  op  Georoe  W.  Eybter,  EXBCUTrvE  director,  Appalachian 
Education  Center,  Morehead  State  University 

Mr.  Cliairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  am  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  Appalachian  Adult  Education  Center  here  at  Morehead  State  Uni- 
versity. My  name  is  George  W.  Eysten  This  is  Mrs.  Ann  Hayes,  Evaluation 
Si;ecialist  in  the  Center.  The  Appalachian  Adult  Education  Center  was  initi- 
ated under  the  ESEA,  Title  III,  Section  309  b  and  c  for  demonstration  and 
training  in  adult  education.  I  shall  refer  to  the  Appalachian  Adult  Education 
Center  as  the  AAEC.  The  AAEC  is  one  of  many  special  demonstration  projects 
fr<nded  under  the  Adult  Education  Act  since  1966.  The  AAEC  has  been  funded 
si'.-ce  1967,  making  it  the  oldest  of  the  adult  education  demonstration  projects. 
Under  the  guardianship  of  Morehead  State  University,  the  AAEC  has  grown 
into  a  regional  educational  laboratory  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  education 
particularly  of  rural  disadvantaged  adults,  which  was  recognized  in  1972  by 
UNESCO  as  one  of  the  10  outstanding  literacy  projects  in  the  world.  It  should 
be  noted  that  wiiile  60  percent  of  our  U.S.  population  dwell  in  urban  areas, 
one-half  of  the  under^ducated  poor  live  in  rural  areas.  A  recent  NEA  study 
shows  that  half  the  adult  over  25  years  of  age  in  Kentucky,  for  example, 
never  even  started  high  school. 

During  the  operation  of  38  demonstration  projects  in  the  thirteen  Appa- 
lachian states,  three  national  teacher  trainer  institutes  for  parts  of  DHEW 
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Regions  11  ^  III,  IV,  V,  and^  VI»  and  national  technical  assistance  across  the 
country,  the  staff  of  the  AAEC  has  learned  much  about  the  impact  of  the 
Adult  Education  Act.  Although  the  appropriations  for  tlie  Act  Jiave  eQUiUed 
less  than  one  dollar  for  each  potential  adult  student  ($51  million  for  54  mil- 
lion adults  eight<^en  years  or  older  with  less  than  a  high  school  education),  a 
vital  national  program  has  been  developed  which  has  grown  from  the  iustunt 
traditionalism  of  the  application  of  methods  of  childhood  education  to  adults 
to  a  budding  sophistication  that  recognizes  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of 
adulthood  and  the  nature  of  the  adult  learner. 

It  seems  to  the  AAEC  that  the  problems  that  have  arisen  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Act  are  problems  :  not  in  the  legislation,  but  in  the  guidelines^  regula- 
tions, and  management ;  not  in  the  authorization  level,  but  in  the  appropriations 
level.  With  such  limited  funding  and  limiting  regulations,  one  tendency  has  been 
for  the  Act  to  educate  those  easy  to  reach  and  easy  to  teach. 

To  serve  all  of  the  differentiated  groups  requires  different  kinds  of  adult 
education. 

The  AAEC  believes  it  has  identified  a  useful  metliod  which  helps  in  recog- 
nizing these  differences,  defining  four  divisions  among  the  54  million  potential 
adult  students,  looking  at  human  needj  means  of  delivery  of  adult  education, 
length  of  time  in  the  progranij  and  therefore  costliness  per  adult  learner. 
These  groups  cut  across  ethnic  lines. 

The  first  group  has  been  quite  well  served  by  the  Adult  Education  Act.  They 
are  those  with  less  than  a  high  .school  education  who  are  economically  and 
personally  secure  but  want  the  closure  of  a  high  school  diploma  and  beyond. 
They  have  demanded  satisfaction,  of  their  educational  needs  and  a  rather  large 
portion  of  the  national  program  has  altered  to  meet  those  demands.  These 
adults  students  are  easy  ::o  recruit  through  the  media  and  probably  could  be 
taught  through  TV  and  radio,  can  be  taught  in  classes,  and  show  rapid 
achievement,  but  they  are  the  lowest  on  an  index  of  need  in  the  AAEC's  view. 

Group  two  are  those  who  have  felt  some  pain  from  unde^'education  either 
economically  or  personally  such  as  underemployment  or  being  unable  to  help 
their  children.  They  are  our  star  performers — they  make  our  programs  look 
good.  They  are  quite  easy  to  recruit,  show  rapid  achievement,  and  dramatic 
changes  in  employment  But  on  a  need  inde:s,  they  are  the  second  lowest 
group. 

The  third  group  has  only  been  employed  sporadicallyj  and  is  severely  under- 
privilegedf  but  they  still  believe  there  is  some  return  on  education.  The  AAEC 
Georgia  and  Alabama  projects  have  shown  that  they  can  be  recruited  only  on 
a  one-to-one,  door-to-door  basis  and  must  be  taught  through  individually  pre- 
scribed instruction  because  they  have  so  far  to  go  to  mastery  or  high  school 
completion  that  they  must  see  some  speed  in  progress  or  they  will  drop  out  of 
the  program  in  discouragement.  Adult  learning  centers  rather  than  classrooms 
seem  necessary  for  this  group. 

The  AAEC  refers  to  the  fourth  group  as  the  stationary  poor  rather  than  the 
hard-core.  The  people  in  this  group  are  completely  fatalistic.  They  do  not 
believe  that  any  efforts  on  their  payt  will  make  a  difference.  This  group  is  gen- 
erally unemployed  and  cannot  be  employed.  They  simply  struggle  to  exist. 
Services  must  be  taken  to  this  group  whether  the  services  are  in  health,  educa- 
tion, food,  care  of  the  aged,  early  childhood,  or  any  other  area.  Visiting  para- 
professional  teachers  from  the  community  with  adequate  professional  back-up 
seem  to  worit  well  in  extending  education  to  this  group  of  adult  learners.  It 
has  been  the  AAEC's  observation  that  for  some  reason  upwardly  mobile  poor 
and  stationary  poor  can  exist  in  the  same  family. 

ABE  evaluation  methods  often  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  legislation  by 
making  a  program  look  bad  that  has  students  for  a  long  time  even  if  those 
adults  had  a  long  way  to  go  to  mastery.  The  AAEC  has  demonstrated  in  its 
Ohio  project  that  second  and  third  generation  welfare  recipients  with  no  belief 
in  themselves  can  go  from  nonreader  through  high  school  equivalency  in  four 
years  and  then  benefit  from  training  and  become  employed.  However,  the 
definition  of  ABB  had  to  include  more  than  basic  reading  and  writing  to  make 
this  kind  of  impact — it  had  to  include  training  to  at  least  the  tenth  grade 
functioning  level  and  instruction  in  life  coping  skills.  Research  shows  that 
most  job  getting  and  keeping  requires  a  tenth  grade  level. 
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What  kinds  of  impact  come  from  adult  basic  education  at  either  the  eichth 
grade  or  high  school  levels?  The  AAEC  finds ; 

(1)  Impact  on  second  go^cratim  or  the  children  of  ABE  students 

Most  school  dropouts  are  the  children  of  functionally  illiterate  parents.  A 
Brownsville,  Texas,  study  and  the  AAEC  West  Virginia  study  showed  gains  in 
schools  achievement  for  80  percent  of  the  children  whose  parents  enrolled  in 
ABE. 

(2)  People  permanentlv  off  welfare 

The  Washington,  D.C.  Project  GO  and  the  AAEC  West  Virginia  ABE  Long- 
Range  Follow-up  Study  show  that  ABE  does  give  adults  economic  self 
sufficiency. 

.•^J^^^  return  to  the  economy  of  $430,000  annually  was  realized  from  the  85 
ABE  students  in  the  follow-up  study. 

(8)  Living  wages  replacing  no  loage  or  poverty  level  income 

The  Naval  Ordinance  Station  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  reports  ABB  has 
raised  the  potential  salaries  of  employees  originally  reading  at  between  the 
third  and  sixth  grade  level  from  $3.32  an  hour  to  $4.75  an  hour. 
(-{)  Therefore  the  growth  of  a  tax  hase 

Students^  taxes  in  the  West  Virginia  study  paid  for  all  of  their  ABE  in  the 
first  two  years  after  graduation. 

(5)  New  belief  07t  the  part  of  adults  that  they  cofli  affect  their  environment 
Attitudes  and  coping  skills  improved  by  79%  in  ABE  classes  and  learning 

centers  and  by  72%  among  the  stationary  poor  in  home  study  in  the  AAEC 
Ohio  project. 

(6)  Enhanvenient  of  quality  of  life 

Quality  of  life  is  hard  to  measure,  but  AAEC  ABE  clients  report  greater  life 
satisfaction  for  themselves  and  their  families. 

(7)  Change  in  comnmer  habits  which  prevents  physical  deprivation  mid  har- 
assment "by  hill  collectors 

Consumer  habit?  have  been  shown  to  be  particularly  important  in  the  health 
of  the  aging,  lowering  Medicare  payments. 

(B)  Speed  in  growth  in  basic  skills 

TABLE  l.-AAEC  OHIO  MODULE-ACHIEVEMENT  GAINS  IN  MONTHS  FOR  100  HOURS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


Class     te^irning  centers 

Homebound 

Arithmetic  

24 

20 

(3)  An  ability  for  people  to  benefit  from  Job  training  who  had  previously 
jailed  at  job  training  because  of  low  academic  and  coping  skills 
T^^Ji^^^^  Ordinance  Station  in  Louisville  is  one  group  reporting  that  with- 
out ABE  their  employees  would  have  been  unable  to  i^^nefit  from  job  training 
because  they  could  neither  read  nor  compute  the  materiKis. 

(10)  A  growth  of  information-seeking  behavior 

The  AAEC  Higher  Education  Title  II  b  demonstratioK  projects  have  shown 
that  a  combination  of  ABE  and  specialized  public  library  services  does  encour- 
age an  information-seeking  babit  in  people  who  previouslv  relied  completely  on 
fnends  and  neighbors  for  information  and  ignored  print  and  nonrecreational 
mass  media. 

KECOMMEJTDATIONS 

Based  upon  research  and  practice  the  AAEC  recommends : 

(1)  That  the  Adult  Education  Act  be  continued  through  H.R.  69,  Section 

(2)  Pull  funding  of  the  Act  because  differentiation  of  adult  education  serv- 
ices cos^  more.  Generally  the  most  needy  cannot  be  adequately  served  with 

^*•"^ent  funding. 
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(3)  Broader  regulations  and  guidelines  which  encourage  differentiation  of 
services  to  groups  such  as  the  stationary  poor  and  rural  areas,  and  to  encour- 
age full  time  professional  commitments  to  adult  basic  education. 

(4)  That  the  National  Advisor?*  Council  for  Adult  Education  be  continued  to 
act  as  an  advocate  for  broader  regulations  and  guidelines. 

(5)  That  the  definition  of  functional  literacy,  or  adult  basic  education  be 
extended  to  recognize  as  mastery  10th  grade  functioning  level. 

(6)  That  special  demonstration  projects  and  regional  stalf  development  proj- 
ects be  continued  to  allow  for  knowledge,  growth,  and  application  in  a  very 
new  and  needed  profession. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE  W.  EYSTER,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
APPALACHIAN  ADULT  EDUCATION  CENTER,  MOREHEAD  STATE 
UNIVERSITY,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  ANN  P,  HAYES,  EVALUATION 
SPECIALIST,  APPALACHIAN  ADULT  EDUCATION  CENTER 

'Mr.  Etster.  We  would  like  to  vary  our  presentation,  with  your 
permission,  Mr.  Chaiman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  and 
use  some  adult  education  techniques.  We  would  like  to  use  the  over- 
heads in  tlie  back  of  the  room,  and  we  will  run  through  this  as 
quickly  as  we  can. 

My  name  is  George  Eyster,  and  I  want  you  to  meet  ray  associate, 
Mrs.  Ann  P.  Hayes,  who  is  the  Evaluation  Specialist  in  the  Appa- 
lachian Adult  Education  Center.  I  am  executive  director  of  that 
center.  We  have  been  in  operation  since  1967  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Adult  Educ{itio2i  Act  of  1966,  and  are  one  of  the  special  demon- 
stration project's  funded  by^  that  Act. 

Mrs.  Hayes.  We  work  in  the  13  States  that  have  Appalachian 
counties  from  southern  Jfew  York  to  northern  INIississippi. 

Mr.  Etster.  Our  effort  initially  was  described  in  the  following 
manner  by  Vice-President  Morris  Norfleet  liere  at  Morehead  State 
University.  Our  project  title  is  "A  Demonstration  and  Developmen- 
tal Eesearch  Project  for  Programs,  Materials,  Facilities,  and  Educa- 
tional Technology  for  Under-educated  Adults." 

One  credential  that  we  might  be  able  to  offer  you  is  the  fact  that 
Morehead  State  University  has  been  awarded  a  Mohammad  Reza 
Pahlavi  Prize  by  UNESCO  for  meritorious  work  in  world  literacy. 
This  was  one  of  10  such  prizes  rt\yarded  to  competitors  from  193  na- 
tions. 

The  AAEC  project  has  been  involved  in  the  38  different  experi- 
mental projects  across  the  Appalachian  region.  We  have  a  base  upon 
which  we  can  draw  for  what  we  are  going  to  be  suggesting  to  you* 

Mrs.  Hayes.  We  work  in  DHEW  Eegions  II,  III,  IV,  V  and  VI. 
As  a  result  of  our  work  we  have  been  able  to  get  a  feeling  for  the 
impact  of  the  adult  Education  Act  and  some  of  its  difficulties. 
•Mr.  Eyster.  We.  find  that  there  are  over  54:  million  adults  in 
the  United  States  18  years  of  age  and  older  with  less  than  a  twelfth 
grade  education. 

INIrs.  Hayes.  However,  our  funding  level  has  been  $51  million,  less 
than  a  dollar  a  person  for  each  potential  adult  client. 

Mr.  Eyster.  We  want  to  recognize  the  effort's  of  this  Committee 
in  relation  to  the  current  act,  which  runs  out  in  June,  and  suggest 
that  your  continued  efforts,  Congressman  Perkins,  are  very,  very  im- 
Q  ^ortant.  We  find  tliat  in  existing  legislation  the  problems  are  not  re- 
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lated  to  the  legislation  itself.  The  Adult  Education  Act  of  1960  was  a 
beautiful  piece  of  work  with  great  flexibility. 

Mrs.  Hayi:s.  We  have  had  a  problem  with  guidelines,  regulations 
and  management',  which  have  been  inflexible  and  have  not  allowed 
differentiation  of  instruction  for  different  kinds  of  people. 

Mr.  Eysitsr.  We  also  find  that  the  problem  is  not  related  to  the 
authorization  of  funds  for  your  legislation. 

Mrs.  Hayes.  But  there  have  been  problems  with  appropriation 
levels.  Some  people  cost  more  to  educate,  in  our  experience,  than 
others  and  the  neediest — and  therefore  most  expensive  to  educate — 
are  not  served  well  wlien  there  are  limited  funds. 

Mr.  Eystek.  Subsequently,  with  such  limited  funds  and  limited 
regulations,  there  lias  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  our  existing 
adult  education  program  to  teach  those  people  who  are  easy  to  reach 
and  easy  to  teach. 

The  AAEC  believes  that  we  have  developed  a  useful  method  for 
'allying  about  the  people  whom  we  are  trying  to  serve.  We  have  di- 
\'ided  these  54  million  people  into  four  groups.  We  can  look  at  them 
in  terms  of  their  differences  in  human  needs,  differences  iu  adult  ed- 
ucation delivery  systems,  the  differences  in  the  amount  of  time  that 
it  takes  for  people  t'o  achieve  from  one  point  to  another  and,  subse- 
quentlj',  the  difference  in  the  costliness  of  programs. 

The  first  group  that  we  want  to  talk  about  are  those  whom  we  call 
the  upwardly  mobile.  They  are  pretty  secure^  economically  and  per- 
sonally. Tliey  have  good  jobs,  thej^  are  personally  comfortable,  they 
recognize  the  value  of  education,  and  they  want  and  they  demand 
education.  Tliey  flock  into  our  programs.  They  are  easy  to  recruit 
and  can  be  taught  in  classes.  Incidentally,  all  groups  in  our  difini- 
tion  cut  across  ethnic  lines. 

.  A  secon  I  group  are  those  who  have  suffered  some  kind  of  pain 
from  nndereducation,  are  occasionally  economically  deprived  or  per- 
sonally deprived,  and  often  underemployed.  They  are  our  star  per- 
formers. They  make  our  programs  look  good;  they  are  easy  to  re- 
cruit; their  achievement  is  rapid,  they  don't  have  so  far  to  go  to 
mastery,  and  there  are  dramatic  changes  in  employment  in  a  short 
time.  This  adult,  in  our  second  group,  is  willing,  but  he  needs  some 
help.  He  is  second  lowest  on  a  need  index. 

Mrs.  Hayes.  Our  third  group  is  se^^erely  deprived.  If  the  second 
group  is  underemployed,  this  group  is  only  sporadically  employed. 
They  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  mastery,  and  we  like  to  believe,  as 
Mr.  Williams  apparently  doesn't  believe^  that  you  can  look  at  mas- 
tery rather  than  looking  at  progress.  It  doesn't  do  a  man  much  good 
to  be  reading  at  the  second  grade  level  instead  of  the  first  grade 
level.  We  have  to  look  toward  the  day  when  is  is  really  able  to  read 
and  operate  in  the  marketplace. 

But  this  group,  the  third  group,  still  believes  that  there  is  some 
return  from  education.  To  reach  them  we  find  in  our  Alabama  and 
our  Georgia  projects  that  we  must  go  to  them  door  to  door;  we  must 
knock  on  the  door  to  recruit  them.  We  also  must  offer  them  individ- 
.  ually  prescribed  instruction,  because  they  have  so  far  to  go  to  mas- 
tery, that  unless  they  can  see  progress,  they  will  be  discouraged  and 
^-""p  out.  So  they  can't  be  taught  in  classes;  they  must  be  taught  in 
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learning  centers,  and  they  will  be  longer  in  the  program  because 
they  have  furt'lier  to  go. 

The  fourth  group  is  ^Yhat  we  call  the  stationary  poor.  Some  peo- 
ple call  them  tne  hard  core,  but  we  feel  stationary  poor  is  more  de- 
scriptive. They  are  fatalistic.  They  don't  believe  any  effort  on  their 
part  is  going  to  make  any  difference  at  all.  It  does  not  make  any 
difference  whether  we  are  offering  healtii  services,  education,  food, 
we  must  take  the  service  to  ^b.em,  at  least  initially,  and  that,  of 
course,  is  what  Mrs.  Jordan  is  doing.  She  is  one  on  the  visiting 
teachers  that  works  with  this  group.  We  use  visiting  teachers  wlio 
have  been  successful  students  -vlio  have  a  resource  teaclier  to  back 
them  up. 

Mr.  Etster.  To  further  clarify  that  point,  this  is  a  time  line  and 
a  money  line.  If  yoii  have  a  nonreader  who  is  economically  deprived 
starting  at  level  i,  he  might  be.  one  of  our  ^roup  III  or  IV  we  have 
previously  descnoed.  It  is  going  to  take  him  a  lot  longer  to  go  to 
mastery  or  to  a  GED  or  to  a  living  wage.  It  is  going  to  take  him 
much  more  time  and  it  is  going  to  take  a  lot  more  resources  to  get 
him  there. 

Our  groups  I  and  II  starting  somewhere  close  to  their  GED  can 
move  far  more  rapidly.  Their  payoff  is  ^*eater,  and  they  are  easier 
to  work  with, 

Mrs.  Hates.  Obviously  we  are  urging  some  differentiation  in  costs 
instead  of  an  average  daily  attendance  figure  or  man-hours.  We  are 
saying  some  people  are  cheaper  to  educate  to  the  same  quality  level 
than  other  people. 

We  looked,  for  example,  at'  the  learning  center  and  the  home 
stiidy.  The  people  in  our  liome  study  are  the  stationary  poor.  They 
tend  to  be  third  generation  welfare.  We  know  cases  of  people  who 
have  lost  children  from  starvation.  We  are  talking  about  real  depri- 
vation. It  is  clieaper  to  serve  them  in  tKe  home,  despite  the  transpor- 
tation and  the  one-to-one,  because  of  their  speed  of  achievement.  We 
will  talk  about  that  more  later.  It  costs  almost  twice  as  much  a  per- 
son, for  the  simple  reason  they  have  further  to  go  and  they  don't 
leavn  as  fast.  However,  we  are  going  from  nonreader  through  high 
school  equivalency  in  about  4  years,  where  there  is  not  profound  re- 
tardation. 

Mr.  QuTE.  I  didn't  see  tlie  numbers  on  the  bottom  of  that  chart. 

Ivtrs.  Hayes.  In  this  particular  study,  it  was  a  $1.43  an  hour  in 
home  study,  and  a  $1.50  an  hour  in  Learning  Center.  It  was  $106 
per  person  for  the  person  in  the  Learning  Center  and  $191,  almost 
double,  for  home  study,  but  we  are  talking  about  people  that  we  had 
to  give  all  kinds  of  other  human  support  to,  in  addition  to  learning. 

Mr,  Etster.  The  home  study  are  those  people  who  cannot  or  will 
not  come  into  our  centers,  and  they  are  much  further  down  in  their 
achievement  levels,  and  it  is  far  more  expensive  to  treat  them. 

'\^Tiat  kinds  of  impact  

Mrs.  Hayes,  elust  let  me  say^  one  more  thing.  After  listening^  to 
you  talk  about  title  I  this  morning,  we  should  say  that  our  definition 
of  adult  education,  to  be  able  to  make  that  kind  of  impact,  was  more 
than  reading  and  math.  We  have  had  tb  talk  about  academic  skills 
to  at  least  a  10.5-grade  level,  and  there's  all  kinds  of  research  now 
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that  shows  that  to  be  flexible  in  the  marketplace  in  this  country. 
You  are  going  to  have  to  have  at  least  lUth  grade  level — which  is 
also  about  the  level  you  can  pass  the  GED  pretty  easily.  Some  peo- 
ple can  pass  it  with  lower  skills  than  that.  But  we  also  have  to  talk 
about  what  we  call  copying  skills.  Instruction  in  some  of  the  things 
that  I  think  were  being  discussed  this  morning  when  they  were  talk- 
ing about  caltural  differences.  You  know,  we  talk  about  advocacy, 
^^ging,  children,  community  consumer,  relating  to  others,  relocation 
skills,  how  do  you  move  comfortably,  if  you  haven't  got  a  job,  in  one 
place  without  ending  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap,  taxes,  transpor- 
tation, education,  family,  health,  houses,  insurance  and  jobs.  These 
are  the  areas  that  we  try  to  look  at  and,  of  course,  it  is  different  for 
different  people. 

Mr.  Etster.  We  know  that  you  are  interested  in  the  kinds  of  im- 
pact that  come  from  adult  basic  education,  and  the  impact  of  your 
efforts  as  legislators.  We  find  the  following  kinds  of  things  are  most 
important  in  order  to  provide  us  with  sound  evidence  of  impact. 

Impact  on  second  generation  or  on  the  children  of  adult  basic  edu- 
cation students.  Most  school  dropouts  are  children  of  functionally 
and  educationally  disadvantaged  parents.  The  Brownsville,  Tex«, 
study  and  a  study  conducted  by  the  AAEC,  determined  very  clearly 
that  the  achievement  for  about  80  percent  of  the  youngsters  whose 
parents  were  involved  in  adult  basic  education  improved. 

Mrs.  Hayi-is.  Another  kind  of  impact  which  has  been  cited  today 
is  that  people  are  permanently  off  welfare.  We  did  a  3-year  fol- 
lowup  study  for  people  who  had  been  in  ABE.  We  started  with 
them  as  they  started  ABE  and  followed  them  3  years  past  gradua- 
tion. Out  of  85  people  5  are  now  on  welfare — in  West  Virginia,  a 
State  that  doesn't  have  the  highest  employment  rate  in  the  world. 
^  Mr.  Etster.  Our  clients,  after  being  involved  in  our  adult  educa- 
tion program,  are  earning  living  wages  and  they  are  no  longer  at 
.  poverty  level  income. 

A  Naval  Ordnance  study  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  reports  that  ABE  has 
raised  potential  salaries  from  $3.23  an  hour  to  $4.75  an  hour  over  a 
very  short  period  of  time  of  employees  originally  reading  at  the 
third  through  the  sixth  grade  level. 

Mrs.  Hayes.  This,  of  course,  raises  the  tax  base.  In  the  West  Vir- 
ginia followup  study  we  found  that  the  taxes  from  the  85  men  paid 
the  cost  of  their  adult  basic  education  within  2  years  out  of  ABE. 
We  also  found  that  those  same  85  men  had  a  net  return  to  the  econ- 
omy of  $430,000  annually  after  adult  basic  education. 

Mr.  Stster.  The  students  believe  that  they  can,  indeed,  affect 
their  lives  and  change  their  environments,  and  most  of  them,  when 
'  they  come  to  us  at  a  functional  illiteracy  level,  just  haven't  that 
kind  of  a  feeling  about  themselves.  They  are,  indeed,  fatalistic.  We 
find  that  almost  without  exception  there  is  a  great  change  in  their 
ability  to  cope  with  their  problems  and  their  daily  lives. 

Mrs.  Hates.  One  of  the  things  that  troubled  me  this  morning 
when  I  was  listening  to  the  questioning  of  the  North  Carolina  peo- 
ple, is  that  some  kinds  of  things  that  may  be  the  most  important  are 
things  we  can't  measure,  and  one  of  them  is  enhancement  of  quality 
of  life,  and  what  this  does  to  children.  We  have  done  some  life  satis- 
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faction  studies,  trying  as  people  come  in  to  get  a  sense  of  how  they 
feel  about  themselves  and  their  kids  and  their  family  and  their 
home  and  their  job,  and  whatever,  and  then  follow  them  to  see  how 
this  changes,  and  it'  is  dramatic.  You  can  see  itj  but  it  is  very  hard 
to  document; 

Mr.  Etster.  We  find  that  there  is  a  change  in  consumer  habits 
which  prevents  physical  deprivation;  particularly  in  health,  health 
among  the  aging,  lowering  medicare  payments.  And  prevents  harass- 
ment from  bill  collectors  and  problems  of  that  kind. 
.  Mrs.  Hates.  We  see  speed  in  growth  in  basic  skills.  This  is  one 
study  we  did.  We  wanted  to  see  what  the  difference  was  when  you 
taught  someone  in' a  classroom  where  everybody  did  it  together,  in  a 
learning  center,  or  in  home  study.  We  found  an  average  increase  for 
100  hours  of  instruction  of  8  months  gain  in  reading  in  the  class- 
room, 19  months  in  the  learning  center,  and  24  months  is  home  in- 
struction. I  will  remind  you  that  the  latter  were  the  stationary  poor, 
the  ones  who  would  not  come  to  us  were  in  home  study.  We  also  saw 
9, 17,  and  20  months  gain  in  arithmetic  for  the  three  methods  of  in- 
struction. 

Then  we  looked  at  what  we  call  life  coping  skills,  where  change  in 
attitude  was  expressed.  We  had  a  79-percent  positive  change  in  the 
classroom  and  in  the  learning  center.  Home  study  was  slightly 
lower,  72  percent,  but  considenng  the  nature  of  ' our  students,  that 
wasn't  very  much  difference.  i 

Mr.  Etster.  But  very  important,  we  find  an  impact  upon  the  abil- 
ity of  people  to  benefit  from  job  training  including  those  who  had 
previously  failed  at  job  training,  or  even  seeking  jobs  because  thoy 
weren't  able  to  compete  academically.  This  is  related  to  work  skills, 
and  general  life  coping  skills  as  well  as  academic  skills. 

The  Naval  Ordnance  study  again,  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  is  one  group 
that  reports  that  without  ABE  their  employees  would  be  unable  to 
benefit  from  job  training,  because  they  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

Mrs.  Hates.  Finally  we  found  a  growth  of  information-seeking 
behavior.  You  know  even  when  you  teach  someone  to  read,  they  still 
may  be  relying  on  their  friends  and  their  neighbors  for  information 
which  gives  them  very  limited  and  subjective  information.  They 
tend  to  ignore  print  and  they  tend  to  ignore  nonrecreational  mass 
media.  We  have  seen  particularly  in  the  studies^  that  we  are  doing, 
like  the  one  in  Prestonsburg  where  we  are  combining  public  library 
services  (both  print  and  nonprint  materials)  with  adult  basic  educa- 
tion, that  there  is  a  growth  in  information-seeking  habits. 

Mr,  ETSTEii.  In  conclusion,  our  recommendations,  Congressman 
Perkins,  are  the  following: 

The  Adult  Education  Act  should  be  continued  under  H.R.  69.  We 
believe  thac  it  is  having  a  tremendous  impact  in  the  United  States 
everywhere  we  go.  It  is  particularly  true  m  iniral  America.  We  be- 
lieve that  there  should  be  full  funding  of  the  act;  full  funding,  be- 
cause we  are  dealing  with  a  pro-am  that  requires  differentiation  in 
the  way  we  serve  the  kinds  of  folks  we  are  trying  to  reach.  We 
think  that  we  need  broader  guidelines  and  regulations.  We  find  that, 
although  the  oct  provides  us  with  the  flexibility  to  serve  our  adults, 
there  is  som.ii  constriction  among  rules  and  regulations  that  prohibits 
Q  °°,rving  different  kinds  of  people  with  different  kinds  of  problems. 
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We  believe  that  there  needs  to  be  a  c  ontinuation  of  a  National  Ad- 
visory Council  for  adult  education  at  the  national  level,  ah  advocate 
of  what  we  find  our  needs  to  be  at  the  local  level. 

We  also  feel  that  based  upon  our  observation  of  the  existing  pro-, 
gram  and  the  impact  of  work  of  that  program  that  we  need  to  de- 
velop a  new  dc.^nition  of  adult  basic  education.  There  is  a  confusion 
between  ABE  and  the  high  school  equivalency.  We  don't  believe 
that  there  should  be  a  confusion.  We  think  thc^t  basic  education  is 
masfery,  and  that  that  nastery,  we  feel,  must  be  at  least  the  10th 
grade  functioning  level,  high  school  equivalency,  because  this  is 
what  those  who  employ  our  students  require  and,  furthermore,  they 
are  required  to  perform  at  that  level  to  be  able  to  do  eitlier  what 
they  liave  to  or  want  to  do. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Would  that  have  an  effec'-  of  changing  programs,  then, 
if  you  have  a  new  definition?  Does  that  mean  that  it  will  require 
other  parts  of  the  country  to  move  to  that  ievftl.  ? 

Mr.  Etster.  No,  sir*  I  feel  that  it  might  put  a  little  more  pressure 
on  serving  of  our  groups  Hi  and  IV,  if  you  recall  them,  because 
we'll  have  the  flexibility  to  serve  them  more  appropriately.  Cur- 
rently, you  know,  our  clients  themselves  demand  the  high  school 
equivalency.  Our  existing  programs  are  overloaded  with  service  in 
that  direction  at  the  expense  of  our  more  severely  deprived  and  dis- 
advantaged. 

Mrs.  Hates.  One  thing  that  we  discovered  in  the  West  Vir- 
ginia study  was  if  you  were  among  the  stationary  poor,  and  you 
now  learned  to  read  and  write,  you  finally  got  your  GED.  But  you 
needed  a  lot  more  support  yet  than  somebody  who  was  a  9th  or  10th 
grade  dropout. 

For  example,  consider  that  group  who  were  on  welfare.  If  you 
added  their  welfare,  payments  and  their  food  stamps  and  medical 
care,  and  then  compared  it  to  their  wages,  although  they  are  off  wel- 
fare and  had  taken  that  option  when  they  had  it  available  to  them, 
really  they  are  making  less.  They  needed  support  even  beyond  the 
GED,  A  (GED  is  a  skill  level,  not  a  content  level,  and  to  say  that 
somebody  has  gone  from  nonreader  to  eighth  grade  and  is  now 
going  to  have  very  mucli  flexibility  in  the  marketplace  is  not  too  re- 
alistic, as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  tell  from  some  of  the  Army 
studies  and  from  some  of  the  other  studies. 

Mr.  Etster.  We  are  further  suggesting  that  consideration  be 
given  to  the  continuation  of  special  demonstration  projects,  such  as 
to  the  Appalachian  Adult  Education  Center,  but  we  are  not— that  is 
not  in  terms  of  vested  interest.  We  believe  that  they  are,  indeed, 
generating  new  knowledge  for  program  improvement.  We  are  abso- 
lutely convinced  of  that,  and  we  see  it  occurring  across  the  United 
States.  ' 

Reljated  to  that  is  that  we  need  to  develop  a  center  for  resource 
utilization,  that  is,  we  have  mechanisms  to  develop  new  knowledge 
about  adult  learning  and  how  to  improve  the  effectiveness  and 
efficiencj^  of  that  learning,  but  we  have  very  few  mechanisms 
through  which  we  can  advance  that  new  knowledge  acioss  the  Na- 
tion to  all  local  programs.  We  feel  that  that's  a  desperate  need. 
Finally,  a  major  recommendation,  and  I  believe.  Congressman 
V^^iiie,  I  have  heard  you  speak  on  this  very  eloquently,  is  the  need  for 
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full  utilization  of  all  public  schools  and  public  education  facilities, 
not  to  serve  jiist  children  and  youth,  but  to  serve  all  ages,  our  adult 
basfc  education  clients  and  our  aging, 

I  "would  like  to  answer,  if  I  can,  a  question  about  the  revenue 
sharing,  and  as  I  looked  at  the  sheet  passed  out  among  us  by  the 
folks  from  North  Carolina,  I  couldn't  help  but  note  the  location  of 
adult  education  in  that  category  V,  supportive  services.  As  I  look  at 
all  of  the  other  sei^vices  that  are  in  that  multiple  category  and  try 
myself  to  place  a  priority  on  adult  educavion,  I  would  find  it  very 
difficult  without  special  assisgnment  of  funds  to  jeopardize  the 
school  hmch  program.  I  don't  know  where  adull  education  is  going 
to  fall  in  a  categorization,  but  certainly  the  evidence  to  me  would 
appear  that  we  need  to  move  our  adult  basic  education  program  out 
of  supportive  services  and  get  it  into  the  Disadvantaged  priority. 
Because  you  are  working  with  disadvantaged  children,  and  from 
whence  do  they  come?  Disadvantaged  families.  'What  is  your  cri- 
tera?  Only  income.  And  so  it  seems  to  m*=^  that  if  you  are  going  into 
a  revenue  sharing  pattern,  and  I  shall  say  a  silent  prayer,  some 
thought  needs  to  be  given  to  the  relocatic^  of  adult  basic  education. 

Mrs.  Hayes.  We  do  think,  though,  that  the  fact  that  a  national 
adult  education  program  has  been  mounted  in  7  years,  complete  with 
training  o^  staff  and  programs  and  State  level  people  who  did  not 
exist  7  years  ago,  is  quite  a  feat,  given  the  amount  of  money  that 
has  been  available. 

Cha^  ?man  Perkins.  Mr,  Quie. 

Mr.  QtOE.  Has  there  been  State  money  put  into  this  as  well  1 

Mrs,  Hayes.  In  this  particular  one  ? 

Mr.  QxriE.  Yes ;  or  is  this  totally  federally  funded. 

Mrs.  Hayes.  Yes,  federally  from  the  Bureau  of  Libraries,  the  Ap- 
palachian Eegional  Commission,  and  adult  education.  However,  we 
work  in  the  13  States  and  each  one  of  the  States  has  put  in  more 
mone;^  then  we  have  in  each  of  our  demonstration  projects,  and  some 
of  that  was  State  money  and  some  Federal. 

Mr.  QxJiE.  They  used  some  of  their  Federal  money,  but  some  State 
money  1 

Mrs.  Hayes.  Yes. 

Mr.  QrtrrE.  Can  you  pull  out  the  State  money  that  was  cranked  in, 
that  didii'fc  go  through  the  Federal  treasury? 

Mr.  Eyster.  This  would  vary,  I  think,  in  each  State,  the  extent  to 
which  State  moneys  are  allocated  in  support  of  the  federally  sup- 
ported adult  basic  education  programs. 

Mr.  Quie.  I  mean  in  the  areas  that  you  serve  in  those  States  in 
the  Appalachian  area. 

Mr.  Eyster.  In  our  projects  we  have  received  well  over  100-per- 
cent support  from  the  State  programs. 

Mr.  Quie.  If  you  could  accumulate  that  information  and  give  it  to 
me  or  to  us,  it  would  be  helpful. 

Mr.  Eyster.  We  have  it,  sir,  and  will  give  it  to  you. 

Dr.  DoRAX.  I  think  it  would  be  interesting.  Congressman,  that  the 
demonstration  center,  Appalachian  Demonstration  Center  is  all 
State  money,  I  mean.  Federal  money,  excuse  me.*  But  the  modules  in 
the  States  do  have  some  Sl^^.te  money. 
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Mr.  QtriE.  Those  are  all  the  questions  I  have. 
Chah'man  Perkins.  Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  Ford.  Is  it  a  fair  iiidictinent  of  the  status  of  adult  basic  edu- 
'Catiou  at  the  time  of  the  Federal  legislation's  passage  that  in  most 
places  wliere  State  and  local  money  was  being  used  for  adult  basic 
education  programs,  they  were  almost  exclusively  for  people  like 
you  described  in  tliis  first  group  ? 

Mrs.  Hayks.  Yes.  Tliere  was  a  study  done  by  tlie  National  Opin- 
ion RGsearch  Center  called  Vohmteej's  for  Learning  that  showed 
that  most  people  were  either  ubovc  tliut  first  group  or  least  the 
higher  their  education  the  more  apt  they  were  to  be  in  adult  educa- 
tion. And  most  of  the  adult  education  that  was  available  was  avail- 
able Avitli  a  cost.  Adults  paid  for  their  adult  education  and  thei-e 
Avasn't  a  great  deal  of  free  adult  education.  People  enrolled  were 
tliose  Avlio  didn't  have  severe  educational  deprivation,  for  the  most 
part. 

Mr.  Eystkh.  Furthermore,  tliere  were  larger  numbers  of  that  par- 
ticular group,  and  they  flooded  into  programs  offered  and  virtually 
•denianded  the  kind  of  education  that  they  could  get. 

Mrs.  riA"iT!:s.  As  the  act  became  availa\:>le,  you  loiow.  If  you  have  a 
client  who  is  asking  for  such  and  such  a  thing,  you  arc  apt  to  give  it 
"to  him  or  he  is  apt  to  go  away,  so  there  has  been  some  of  this  pro- 
griim  udjnstincnt  across  the  country. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  agree  with  tlie  classifications  you  have  given  here  in 
fci'rns  Oi  identifving  tho  fi:rontest  need,  but  how  much  progress  have 
you  made  in  ucliieving  that  as  a  policy  in  the  use  of  these  Federal 
funds  across  the  country? 

Mrs.  KLvYES.  Well,  you  see,  as  long  as  you  fund  on  average  daily 
attendance,  and  you  are  trying  to  stretch  that  mone.y  to  go  out  to  an 
individual  in  a  home,  you  are  not  going  to  make  a  great  deal  of 
progress.  We  are  making  some.  Ken  East,  who  has  left  now,  has  a 
thousand  people  enrolled^  in  home  study  in  South  Carolina.  The 
State  of  JMaine  and  certain  States  have  made  this  part  1  of  the  de- 
livery system  for  one  group  of  people  that  they  are  trying  to  serve, 
but  it  is  only  with  the  greatest — I  don't  know — adjustment  under 
current  ix^gulations  that  this  can  be  accomplished  under  some  of  the 
State  plans. 

Mr.  Ford.  To  what  extent  do  we  divert  the  resources  to  permit 
someone  to  escape  from  functional  illiteracy  as  distinguished  from 
advancing  the  kmd  of  people  who  you  described  in  the  first  group 
here  who  want  to  finish  up  a  few  credits  ho  that  they  can  go  to  col- 
lege for  a  year  or  two,  something  of  that  kind? 

Mrs.  Hates.  The  Office  of  Education,  Office  of  Program  Planning 
and  Evaluation  is  doing  a  3-year  study  now  trying  to  look  at  that  in 
terms  of  who  is  being  served.  They  are  in  about  the  second  year  of  a 
3~year  study.  I  think  today,  again  remember,  we  are  really  new  as  a 
program  and  probably  it  is  fair  to  say  that  maybe  a  third  are  truly 
functionally  illiterate,  I  mean,  way  down  at  the  bottom. 

You  see,  they  are  vei7  hard  to  get.  They  won't  come  to  you,  not 
unless  you  have  recruiters,  not  unless  you  have  transportation,  child 
<3are,  because  thej''  can't,  their  adult  responsibilities  preclude  it. 

Mr.  ExsTER.  Furthermore,  we  started  out  in  196G  with  instant  tra- 
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ditionalism,  that  is,  adapting  elementary  and  secondary  education, 
both  classroom  instruction,  to  the  tveutnicnt  of  adiilts,  and  the  pro- 
gram is  so  young  that  we  didn't  have  the  sophistication  which  we 
arc  developing  now  to  begin  to  ti*eat  and  deli\'er  onr  adult  education 
to  their  level,  our  groups  III  and  IV,  those  who  ai*e  more  difficult  to 
reach.  These  young  ladies  are  a^'tunll}^  on  the  forefront  with  theii* 
home  instruction,  tukiiig  instruction  to  those  who  w^ill  not  or  cannot 
come  in  to  our  classes. 

Mrs.  Hayes.  But  you  know  there  is  another  thing.  If  you  look  at 
the  1070  statistics,.  /57  jiei-cont  of  the  employed  men  — this  iyu't  to 
mention  all  that  aren't  employed — have  less  than  a  high  school  cd\i- 
cation,  but  they  account  for  (Ki  jjei'ccnt  of  the  men  with  loss  than 
$3,000  annual  income.  So  even  if  they  are  one  of  oiu*  group  I's  oi* 
II 's,  it  is  going  to  make  a  dramatic  difference  in  their  enoployment,  in 
their  family.  They  are  just  loAver  on  a  need  index,  you  know,  but 
education  makes  a  big,  big  diirerence.  This  is  not  to  say  it  isirt  im- 
portuTit  that  they  be  sewed,  it's  just  to  say  that  it  is.  hard  to  serA-e 
some  otlierSj  and  v/e  are  just  getting  to  the  point  where  we  can  do  it. 

Did  that  answer  your  question  'i 

jMr.  Foiu).  Yes,  thank  you. 

Chairman  Pkrkixs. .1  certainly  Avaiit  to  compliment  this  panel.  I 
feel  that  we  can  amend  the  act  and  follow  soiue  of  your  suggestions. 
I  am  mighty  proud  of  your  laboratory  and  of  the  adult  basic  educa- 
tion program  in  general. 

Tremendons  progress  has  been  made  under  the  Adult  Education 
Act,  and  it  would  be  a  tragedy  to  fold  it  in  with  some  other  pro- 
grams. 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  listen  to  the.se  suggestions, 
and  I  know*  that  we  can  make  use  of  them  in  the  Congress. 

Dr.  Eystci'j  you  have  done  a  wonderful  job  presenting  this  panel 
fi'om  Ohio  and  my  home  county  of  Floyd.  I  appreciate  the  good 
work  you  are  doing. 

I  hope  the  superintendents  from  my  home  territory  will  bie  patient 
with  me.  I  know  some  of  you  want  to  get  back  home,  but  w»e  have 
some  superintendents  from  West  Virginia  that  I  feel  we  should  hear- 
now.  I  hope  you  will  bear  with  me,  because  we  have  many  witnesses 
we  would  like  to  have  the  oj^portunity  to  hear  in  this  one  day. 

I  am  going  to  make  an  exception  right  now  and  hear  Bill  Cheek. 
Not  long  ago  lie  had  a  serious  heart  attack,  and  I  don't  think  I 
should  hold  him  around  here  until  he  has  another  one. 

Mr.  CiiEEK.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Chaii'maii  Pkkkins.  Tell  us  how  title  I  is  working,  how  it  could 
be  strengthened,  hoAv  you  feel  about  the  new  proposals,  and  what  we 
need  to  do.  If  yon  are  getting  results,  tell  us  about  it.  Just  go  ahead 
in  your  own  way. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  CHEEK,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS, 
LAWRENCE  COUNTY,  KY. 

Mr.  Cheek.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Congressmen  of  tlie  committee,  I 
have  no  prepared  statement,  I  have  no  list  of  statistics,  but  we  have 
mi  organization  in  eastern  Kentuclvy  of  32  school  districts  and  32 
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local  supeiiiitc'iKleiits  of  scliools.  I  happen  to  have  had  the  lionor  of 
buiiig  thu  i)iT.siileiit  of  tliat  as.sociati<)u  last  year  and  year  before  last, 
and  five  or  six  of  tliein  asked  me  today  if  I  would  state  tliat  Avlmt  I 
had  to  say  today  v;as  also,  I  was  speaking  for  thejn  as  "well  as  my- 
sell 

Kow  tlie  snbjeet  is  education,  Federal  revenue  for  educatioiu 
Abraham  Lincoln  said  a  little  over  100  years  a»^o  tliat  an  ediu'ation 
Avas  tlie  diiiei'ence  InjUveen  reckoinn'  and  knowni'.  Teddy  Roosevelt 
said  that  a  university  -vas  beach  log  with  Mark  Hopkins  on  ona 
end  and  himself  on  tlie  otl  ^'r. 

NoAV  I  don^t  have  nnicli  experience  hi  local  adjninistration,  but  I 
do  want  to  say  that  1  liave  l)ce]i  a  local  superiiitendent  of  scliools 
longer  than  any  other  pei'son  Avho  is  now  serving  in  that  capacity  in 
the  Commoinvealth  of  K(?iitncky.  We  have  an  p]SKA  program  in 
La-Avrence  County,  title  title  II,  title  III,  title  V,  and  the  NDEA 
program,  title  III  and  title  V,  I  believe  it  is.  They  have  rendered  ft 
lot  of  sei'viee  for  our  boys  and  girls.  I  don't  know  what  Ave  Avould  do* 
without  them,  and.  I  want  to  say  that  M'e  would  like  to  have  the 
ESEA  Act  extended.  AVe  are  against  revenue  sharing,  maybe  be- 
cause it's  just  like  Ave  are  afraid  of  dying,  because  no  one  lias  ever 
come  back  and  told  you  what  it  was  like.  Wc  have  also  heard  that  if 
wo  had  kiiown  we  wei-e  going  to  be  born  before  we  were  born,  we 
would  be  just  as  afraid  of  being  born  as  Ave  arc  of  dying.  I  Avould 
appreciate  haying  the  Congress,  and  these  other  superintendents 
Avoukl  appreciate  having  the  Congress  extend  tlie  ESEA  Act  of 
1905.  I  think  it  has  been  extended  once  for  a  3-year  period,  is  that 
correct?  It  Avas  enacted  for  5  years,  and  then  extejided  for  3,  I  be- 
licA^e.  We'd  like  to  have  it  extended  again  for  as  long  a  period  as 
you  can  get  it  extend(Ml. 

Chairnran  Pkukins.  Let  me  ask  you  a  couple  of  qucstior-s. 

Mr.  CuKKK.  Yes,  sir. 

Clu-.rmaii  Pkkkixs.  IToav  many  children  are  yo\i  presently  serving 
under  title  1  in  LuAvrcnce  Connty  ? 

MV.  CiiKKK.  Well,  we  are  serving,  let's  see,  3,  6,  Ave  are  serving 
about  1,800. 

Clrairmau  Pkrkins.  That  is  about  AAdiat  percent? 

Mr.  Cheek.  I  mean  over  the  12-month  period. 

Chairman  Pericins.  What  percentage  of  your  student  enrollment 
does  it  happen  to  be  ? 

Mr.  CiTKKK.  We  have  2,800  in  the  county,  and  about  1,800,  that's 
well  OA-er  half,  at  least,  GO,  70  percent. 

Chairman  Pkrkixs.  Do  you  have  the  same  number  of  students  en- 
rolled today  that  need  assistance  that  you  had  enrolled  back  in  1966^ 
the  first  year  the  act  Avas  in  operation ? 

Mr.  CiiEKK.  AVe  don't  have  as  many  children  in  the  district  now  as 
we  had  then,  but  Ave  lia\'e  a  liiglier  percentage  enrolled. 

Chairman  Fkukixs,  A  higher  percentage  imder  title  I  ? 

Mr.  Cheek.  Yes. 

"Chairman  Perkins.  If  you  had  your  funds  cut  back  about  one- 
third  in  your  county,  how  would  that  affect  your  school  system?  I 
am  speaking  now  realistically. 
Mr.  CiiKKK.  Well,  that  Avould  destroy  most  of  the  program  that 
Y   TO  are  now  operating. 
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Chairman  Peukiks.  And  how  are  you  spending  your  title  I 
funds? 

Mr.  Cheek.  Wc  are  sixuiding  it  on  reading  and  math.  We  concen- 
triLte  on  prescliool,  first,  second  and  third  grade,  and  then  we  have  a 
program  tliat  goes  through  tlie  sixth  grade,  eiglith  grade. 

Chairman  Pekkins.  Well,  now,  you've  been  school  superintendent 
of  Lawrence  County  for  a  long  time.  Have  you  been  able  to  pei^son- 
ally  evaluate  the  aclnevemcnts  in  this  comity  from  title  I? 

Mr.  Cheek.  Yes,  sir,  wc  iiave  better — well,  it's  a  little  bit  like  a 
story  that  one  of  my  vocational  education  teachers  said  one  time.  I 
was  observing  a  class  and  he  was  talking  about  raising  white  pota- 
toes, Irish  potatoesj  and  I  said : 

Now  the  point  you  are  trying  to  get  over  to  these  boys  is  that  you  want  tliem 
to  raise  two  potatoes  nest  year,  where  they  raised  one  potato  last  year. 

No,  he  said,  that  is  not  exactly  it.  We  want  to  be  sure  that  they  raise  one 
potato  next  year  where  they  raised  one  last  year,  and  make  it  a  little  larger  if 
they  can,  and  if  they  could  get  two  potatoes,  fine^  but  tlie  primary  reason  is 
to  make  sure  that  you  raise  one  potato  next  year  where  you  have  raised  one 
last  year,  to  keep  on  raising  one  potato. 

Now  we  found  out  that  these  boys  and  girls  who  have  a  little  pre- 
school training,  they  react  a  lot  better  and  a  lot  quicker,  and  tliey 
don't  make  any  more  progress  than  tlic  ones  who  haven't  had  it,  but 
tliey,  at  least,  keep  up  with  the  ones  wlio  haven't  had  it,  and  the 
ones  who  are  economically  deprived,  it  keeps  them  up  to  par  or  taw, 
or  wiiatever  you  want  to  call  it  over  in  Washington. 

Chairman  PKinaxs.  Mr.  Quie,  any  questions? 

Mr.  QiriE.  Wliat  has  happened  to  the  enrollment  in  the  last  decade 
in  your  county? 

Mr.  Cheek.  We  are  holding  a  little  better  than  we  did.  You  mean 
hy  has  it  dropped  ? 
Sir.  Quie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cheek.  We  don't  have  as  many  children  as  we  did. 

Mr.  Quie.  You  said  it  was  holding  Letter  than  it  did. 

Mr.  Cmeek,  I  mean  the  enrollment  in  school  and  the  attendance  of 
the  children  that  \:e  have,  the  percentage  is  holding  better  than  it 
did.  Now  the  reasou  we  don't  have  as  many  children  is  because  they 
move  out  of  the  county.  It  is  not  an  industrial  county. 

Mr.  Quie.  That  was  my  question.  Now  that  we  found  out  there 
aren't  as  many  kids,  how  many  fewer  do  you  have  than  yon  had  10 
years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Cheek.  Oh,  300, 350. 

Mr.  Quie.  Out  of  that  2,800? 

Mr.  Cheek.  No,  it  was  300,  350  more  than  that  10  years  ago.  S^e, 
we  have  2,800  now,  and  it  was  300  more  or  350  more,  something  like 
that. 

Chairman  Pehkin'S.  He  says  he  has  as  many  disadvantaged  children 
now  as  he  had  then. 

Mr.  Cheek.  When  I  started  we  had  6,090,  then  we  had  the  Second 
World  War  come  around  and  they  moved  out  of  the  county,  and  they 


just  didn't  have  the  children  in  the  county  that  we  (fid. 
Mr.  Quie.  How  about  size  of  family ?  Is  this  changing  any? 


haven't  come  back.  Our  school 
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on  this  preschool  program,"  and  I  said,  ""Why  can't  you?"  She  said, 
"Well,  Carl  makes  too  much  money.  He's  in  construction  and  he  makes 
$5,000  a  year."  I  asked  how  many  children  she  had.  and  she  said, 
"Well,  I  have  so  many,  and  Carl  has  so  many,  and  we  nave  so  many," 
and  I  said,  "That  makes  10.  Did  you  count  you  and  Carl?"  She  said, 
"No,"  and  I  said,  "That  makes  12,  and  that's  $600  a  year  that  they 
exempt  you  for  income  tax  on  that.  You  are  a  pauper  family  and  you 
can  send  that  child  to  prescliool,"  so  she  did.  No  one  questioned  it.  I 
don't  know  whether  it  was  legal  or  not. 

Does  tliat  answer  your  question?  Twelve  in  a  family. 

Mr.  QuiE.  No,  it  doesn't,  but  that's  all  right. 

Mr.  Cii3':eic.  Well,  they  aren't  quite  as  large  a  family  now  as  they 
used  to  be.  Since  the  depression  we  don't  .raise  as  many  children. 

Chairman  Pkukins.  Mr.  Ford.  ;  .  . 

Mr.  Ford.  After  watching  AI,  I  don't  want  to  tangle  with  him. 

Chairman  Perkins.  What  is  going  to  happen  if  you  do  not  have 
tlie  same  amount  of  funding  next  year  as  you  had  this  year  under 
your  title  1  program,  Mr.  Superintendent? 'Of  course,  under  revenue 
sliaring  you  would  be  cut  back  $72,000  in  Lawrence  County,  but  just 
assume  you  were  sliort  $10,000  in  your  county,  how  would  that  affect 
3^our  program  next  year  ? 

:\Er.  CiiEEK,  Well  

Chairman  Perkins.  Your  title  I  program. 

^fr.  Cheek.  We'd  just  have  that  much  less  to  spend.  We  would 
still  give  the  soi'vices,  maybe  not  quite  as — ^\ve'd  have  to  spread  it  a 
lilt^o  thinnor.  We'd  have  a  little  lo.ss  concentration  in  spofcs. 

Cliairinan  Perkins.  How  would  cutting  your  fimds  back,  affect 
the  quality  of  your  program  and  the  achievement  results? 

Mr.  Cjieeic.  Well,  let  me  make  a  statement  before  I  try  to  answer 
that.  -  ^ 

There  is  only  one. thing  wrong  with  ESEA.  There  just  wasn't 
enough  of  it  to  start  with,  and  it  would  hurt  the  program  a  whole 
lot  to  lose  any  money.  We  need  more  than  we  are  getting,  but  we  ap- 
preciate what  we  have  been  getting. 

Does  that  answer  your  question,  or  do  you  want  me  to  make  it  a 
little  stronger? 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  would  like  to  loiow  what  a  substantial  cut- 
back in  title  I  would  do  to  you. 

Mr.  CiiEEK.  It's  possible  that  we  could  cut  out  4,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11, 
12,  we'd  just  cut  off — you  said  ten  thousand  ? 

Chairman  Perkins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cheek.  We'd  cut  off  two  classrooms. 

Chairman  Perkins.  And  if  you  lost  $20,000  you'd  cut  off  four 
classrooms  ? 

Mr.  Cheek.  No,  we'd  cut  off — yes,  we'd  have  to  cut  off  four,  be- 
cause it  costs  a  little  better  than — ^tho  teacher  costs  $7,000,  not  count- 
ing the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  classroom  and  the  teaching 
aids,  I  mean,  the  materials  and  equipment  that  a  teacher  uses  to 
teach  these  boys  and  girls. 

Oh,  let  me  take  that  ba<jk.  It  takes  7,  8,  it  would  take  at  least  9, 
between  9  and  10  tliousand  dollars  to  operate  a  classroom  for  a  year, 
and  just  take  off  as  much  of  that  as  you  want  to,  just  multiply  it  by, 
say,  9  or  10  tliousand.  Ten  thousand  would  take  off  a  teacher;  20,000 
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^vould  take  oif  two,  inayl)e  three;  30,000  would  take  off  tlirce  or  four. 
That  is  gottuitr  down  close,  now,  to  the  heart  of  the  program. 

Chairman  Pfjikins.  Yes:  You  are  presently  roceivuig  

Mr.  CiiKKK.  $292,000,  isn't  it  ? 

Cliairman  Pekktns.  You  said  $265,225  in  fiscal  1072,  I  don't  know 
wliat  yon  will  receive  under  tliis  continuing  rosohition  for  fiscal 
197*^.  You  are  supposed  to  receive  at  least  that  mucli,  though. 

Mr.  Cjieek,  I  think  we  had  292.  We  were  told  that  we  were  to  get 
292,  hut  I  was  told  later  tln\t  we  wouldn't  get  tliat  much,  Ave'd  get 
maybe  80  percent  of  it,  or  something  lilce  that,  85  percent. 

Cliairman  Pkrkixs.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  FoKD.  What  percentage,  in  rouJid  figures,  was  the  budget  for 
j'om*  countj^? 

]\[r.  CiWkk.  Twelve,  tliirteeu  lumdred  thousand. 

Mv.  Fonn.  And  what  pci'ccntage  of  the  cost  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  in  your  county  is  paid  for  out  of  tlie  State  fmids 
and  local  resources  and  Federal  funds,  if  you  broke  it  into  those 
tln-ee  pa  its? 

Mr.  CiiKKK.  Wellj  let  me  tell  you  the  total  budget.  The  local  tax 
structure  pays  13  cents  out  of  the  school  dollar,  and  the  other  87 
cents  comes  into  tlie  county  from. outside,  either  State  of  Federal  or 
franchise,  maybe,  but  the  franchise  has  been  cut  a  bit. 

Mr.  Foim.  Can  you  give  me  a  breakdoAvn? 

j\rr.  CiiKKK.  You  want  to  know  the  percentage  of  Fcder'al  money, 
ofESEAmoney? 

Mr.  Ford.  Well,  of  any  Federal  money  that  comes  directly  to  you 
to  run  your  schools. 

Mr.  Chkek.  None  of  it  comes  directly  to  me. 

Mr.  FoHD.  I  mean  to  the  school  system. 

Mr.  CiTRRK.  It  comes  to  the  State  department  first. 

Mv.  Ford.  You  have  to  get  87  cents  from  somewhere  otlier  than 
local  taxes.  ITow  much  of  that  87  cents  is  coming  from  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  and  how  much  is  coming  from  the  Federal  government? 

Mr.  Ctiertc.  Well,  we  got  about  $100,000  from  local  taxation.  The 
slieri    collects  about  $1 00,000. 

.Chairman  Pkrktxs.  Let's  clarify  this.  You  have  a  5-cent  sales  tax 
in  Kentucky  you  have  a  higli  income  tax  in  Kentucky,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  geneml  revenues  in  Kentucky  go  to  the  various  local 
school  districts  throughout  the  State.  Do  you  know  what  percentage 
of  the  Kentucky  State  property  taxes,  income  taxes  and  local  gen- 
eral revenues  are  expended  for  elementary  and  secondary  education? 

My.  CimEK.  Not  off  tlie  top  of  my  head  T  can't  give  it  to  3'ou,  hut 
our  total  budget  in  Lawraicc  County,  ESEA  furnishes  something 
like  in  the  viciiiity  of  20  percent  of  all  the  budget  now. 

Chairman  Pkrktxs.  And  what  percentage  of  your  kids  are  disad- 
vantaged? You  didn't  make  that  real  clear. 

]\Ir.  CiiEKK.  About  67  percent. 

Chairman  Pkrktxs,  About  67  percent  would  really  qualify  if  yon 
lad  the  funds,  is  that  correct? 

Mr,  Cheek.  Wc  can  qualify  anybody  in  Lawrence  County,  if  it 
becomes  necessary,  I  mean,  legally.  If  I  understand  the  interpreta- 
tion correctlj^  these  children  economically  are  educationally  de- 
prived. 
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Clia'ivman  Pkrkins.  Correct. 

Mr.  CiiKEK.  If  thcj^  aren't  economically  deprived,  you  have  no 
trouble  proving  that  their  education  is  depri\'ed,  because  they  live  in 
Lawrence  County.  That  disqualifies  them  to  start  witli,  I  mean  qual- 
ifies them. 

]Mr.  QuiE.  Sir.  Chairman,  if  you  go  to  my  formula,  100  percent 
will  be  counted. 

Do  you  have  one  school  district  in  the  county  whose  bonndavies 
are  contiguous  with  the  county  ? 
Mr.  CiJKKK.  Just  one. 
Mr.  Qi;n:.  Hus  this  always  been  the  case? 
Mr.  Cj£Ki:k.No. 

Mi\  Quilt:.  Ila^^e  you  cojisolidatcd  ? 

]Mr.  Cjiekk.  We  had  an  independent  district  in  the  county  and  it 
was  consolidated  with  tlie  county  district  about  40  years  ago.  I  came 
in  when  we  had  eight  men  on  that  board,  I  came  in  us  superintcud- 
ent  of  schools,  was  elected  superintendent  of  schools  by  an  eight-man 
board, 

Mr.  QurR.  Is  the  superintendent  elected? 
]Mr.  Cheek.  They  are  still  elected  by  the  board  members. 
'Mw  QuiR.  But  tlie  board  is  elected  ? 
IMr.  CiiKKK.  The  board  is  elected  by  the  people. 
Chairman  Pekkins.  Thank  you  very  much,  ]Mr.  Cheek, 
^fext,  we  have  the  superintendents  from  West  Virginia. 
^  Who  wants  to  proceed  first?  Shall  we  take  the  largest  city,  Hun- 
tingtoii  ? 

INIr.  Grtffis.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee.  I  will  in- 
troduce the  other  gentlemen  with  me  and  mj^self.  I  am  Robei't  Grif« 
fis,  assistant  superintendent  of  instruction*  for  the  Cabell  County 
schools. 

I  have  IMr.  Bill  Fredekiiig,  the  title  I  director  from  Cabell 
County,  and  Mr.  Matt  Hanna,  a  general  supervisor  iu  the  title  I 
program,  and  I  w^ill  introduce  my  colleague  from  Charleston,  Mr. 
John  Santrock,  assistant  superintendent  there. 

Mr.  QuiE.  So  there  arc  tw^o  school  systems  involved  here. 

Is  this  contiguous  with  the  county  ? 

!Mr.  Griffis.  County,  yes. 

Mr.  QuiE.  And  you? 

!Mr.  Santkock.  A  coimty  unit  system  for  the  entire  State,  only  55 
•school  systems. 

Chairman  Perkixs.  Has  the  superiiitendent  of  Mingo  County 
been  here  today? 
]Mr.  Griffis.  I  have  not  seen  him,  no,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  EGBERT  GRimS,  ASSISTANT  SUTERINTENDENT 
OF  INSTRUCTION,  HUNTINGTON,  CABELL  COUNTY,  W,  VA., 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  BILL  FREDEKING,  TITLE  I  DIRECTOR;  AND 
MATT  HANNA,  GENERAL  SUPERVISOR,  TITLE  I  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Griffis.  I  will  speak  for  Cabell  County  and  we'll  let  Mr. 
Santrock  take  care  of  Charleston  and  Kanawha. 
^  We  ha.ve  approximately  22,000  students.  I  w^ould  like  to  give  you  a 
little  background  here.  Our  focus  will  be  on  title  I,  and  if  you  de- 
id 
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sire,  on  other  ESEA  programs.  We  are  not  armed  with  lots  of  sta- 
tistics, but  we  think  we  are  armed  with  some  general  impressions  of 
the  effect  of  title  I  on  local  school  districts.  We  have  22,000  students^ 
approximately.  Our  budget  is  $22  million.  We  receive  annually  ap- 
proximately a  half  million  dollars  in  title  I  funds. 

We  have  56  schools.  Tliirty-seven  of  those  currently  are  target 
schools.  We  have  approximately  4,000  students  in  our  school  system 
out  of  tlie  22,000  who  are  economically  deprived.  Of  that  4,000,. 
about  3,000  are  in  target  schools.  Of  that  number,  we  are  able  to 
work  only  with  1,500,  ajDprosimately,  in  a  program,  because  of  the 
level  of  funding. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Could  I  interrupt  you  right  there. 

Of  those  1,500,  are  they  all  both  educationally  and  economically 
deprived? 

Mr.  Grtffis.  They  are  in  target  schools,  sir.  If  they  are  in  a  tar^>:et 
school  for  reason  of  economic  deprivation,  if  they  are  educationally 
deprived,  then  they  may  be  in,  but  it  will  be  a  small  percentage.  I 
would  say  I  would  agree  that  the  correlation  is  very  high. 

Mr.  QuiE.  You  say  3,000  of  the  4,000  eco3\omically  deprived  are  in 
target  schools,  but  only  1,500  of  those  3,000  are  being  helped.  That 
means  undoubtedly  there  are  even  more  than  1,500  economically  de- 
prived who  aren't  receiving  any  help. 

Mr.  GRiFFrs.  Educationally  deprived.  I  would  estimate  25  percent. 
It  depends  on  what  standard  you  would  use.  Of  the  22,000,  probably 
5,000  students  in  any  school  system  our  size  would  be  educationally 
deprived,  low  in  reading  rate  and  so  forth. 

So  the  main  point  I  am  tr3''ing  to  make  is  title  I  money  financially 
is  not  making  a  big  impact  on  a  school  system  of  our  size.  However, 
I  would  assure  you  that  title  I  has  made  a  trenr?.ndous  impact  not 
only  on  the  1,500  children  year  after  year,  but  on  our  entire  school 
system. 

Our  program  has  focused  on  reading  as  the  No.  1  problem.  We^ 
however,  have  felt  that  all  reading  problems  do  not  originate  in 
school  and  we  don't  cure  all  of  them  in  the  special  reading  class- 
room. So  we  have  added  supporting  services,  in  the  way  of  guidance 
in  the  past,  although  that  is  out  of  the  title  I  program  now ;  social 
services,  other  testing  services  to  the  children.  We  feel  that  we  can- 
not make  much  impact  on  their  problems  just  in  a  sjjecial  isolated 
situation,  so  we  have  attempted  to  affect  some  change  in  their  regu- 
lar classroom  setting  by  working  with  teachers  and  with  materials  sa 
that  they  can  help  the  student  in  his  more  normal  setting  as  opposed 
to  down  the  hall  in  a  special  room. 

Approximately  two  thirds  of  our  money  goes  into  reading  im- 
provement. We  do  have,  a  very  important  supporting  service  which 
.  we  call  home-school  coordinators.  These  are  people  who  work  in  the 
homes,  outside  of  the  school,  in  trying  to  cure  some  problems  these 
students  bring  to  school  with  them.  We  do  not  deal  directly  in  wel- 
fare services.  We  feel  that  the  Depart.ment  of  Welfare  and  health 
departments  are  capable  of  providing  these  services.  Our  people  are 
coordinators,  and  if  we  feel  that  lack  of  sleei>,  clothing,  food  or 
other  physical  needs  of  the  student  is  interfering  with  education^ 
then  we  attempt  to  effect  some  diange  by  working  with  the  agency 
who  has  the  main  responsibility  for  that. 
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"We  have,  in  the  past,  had  audio-visual  services  provided  to  the 
:studciits.  Our  county  absorbed  this  program  several  years  ago.  Iv. 
was  very  successful,  and  we  now  provide  these  services  to  all  stu- 
dents in  the  country. 

We  provided  guidance  at  one  time  and  our  county  has  absorbed 
that  service  and  we  are  providing  it  to  all  students  in  the  secondary 
rschools. 

We  feel  there  are  many  by-products  of  title  I,  other  than  direct 
help  and  assistance  we  are  giving  the  students.  We  have  provided  you 
with  one  evaluation  document.  We  assure  you  tliat  on  the  tests  we 
use  that  we  can  show  that  students  do  achieve  a  year,  a  year  and  a 
half  or  2  years  progress  per  year  in  these  special  programs.  We  have 
no  doubts  but  what  it's  very  successful.  We  realize  that  some  testing 
.•specialists  could  argue  with  our  techniques,  but  we  arc  satisfied  that 
we  are  making  gi^eat  imi)rovements.  We  feel  that  title  I  has — 

IjvA..  me  say  this.  I  am  a  former  title  I  director  and  may  be  a  little 
l^rejudiccd  in  this,  I  think  it's  not  just  incidental  that  along  about 
lOfiH-C)?.  school  systems,  ours  in  particular,  and  from  my  observa- 
tion, others,  scliool  systems  really  started  to  pay  attention  to  some- 
tliing  tliey  had  been  preaching  for  years,  and  this  is  the  needs  of  in- 
di\*idnal  students,  and  I  have  seen  in  the  last  6  years  a  great 
awaroitess  of  all  school  people  focused  on  the  different  needs  ox  dif- 
ferent people.  And  in  the  past,  although  we  may  have  known  it  was 
wron^.  we  were  guilty  of  pushing  kids  through  school  programs, 
lockstep,  every  one  doing  the  same  thin^  whether  they  needed  it  or 
not.  fvj  wo.  aro  f:;^oing  some  tromcudous  changes  in  the  total  educa- 
tional picture. 

Now  some  gentleman  this  morning  mendoned  the  fact  that  title  I 
people  are  well  trained,  and  they  do  a  good  job  so  they  can  get  a 
"better  job  someplace.  We  have  been  very  fortunate  in  that,  these  peo- 
ple liave  obtained  better  jobs  but,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  better 
]obs  in  our  school  system  with  more  responsibility,  where  tliey  can 
focus  on  more  problems  and  they  can  take  that  training,  title  I  pro- 
vided with  them. 

I  am  an  example  of  that,  not  speaking  of  the  quality  of  my  work. 
I  am  a  former  title  I  director.  We've  another  assistant  superintend- 
ent wlio  was  a  former  title  I  director.  We  have  several  county  wide 
supervisors  who  were  trained  in  the  title  I  program.  We  feel  we 
have  not  hurt  the  title  I  program,  but  we  have  people  in  positions 
now  who  are  more  aware  of  the  needs  of  individual  students,  and 
are  exerting  more  influences  on  the  total  school  system. 

I  would  like  to  make  just  a  comment  on  general  aid  versus  cate- 
gorical aid.  We  seem  to  think  of  it  over  there  [indicating]  or  over 
here  fiudicattug]  and  no  middle  ground,  and  we  know  there  has  to 
be  middle  ground. 

If  vou  give  us  $8  million  to  ^o  with  our  $22  million,  yes,  we 
would  like  to  have  a; say-so  where  it  could  go,  because  we  can  do  the 
things  we  arc  doing  now,  plus  all  those  other  things  that  we  Icnow 
are  important.  If  you  continue  to  give  us  only  a  half  million  dollars, 
then  we  are  satisfied  that  there  has  to  be  this  definition  of  categori- 
cal aid.  and  the  strings  are  of  some  value  to  us  for  reasons  already 
stated  here  today.  We  feel  the  strings  are  important.  It  does  make 
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us  focus  on  certain  problems  wliere  we  might  have  a  tendeucj  to 
spread  too  thinly  if  it  is  left  up  to  us  locality. 

In  principle  we  would  be  for  general  aid.  In  practice  we  are  for,, 
if  I  may,  we've  for  general  categorical  aid,  someplace  in  the  middle. 

Now-^  

Cluiirman  Perkins.  But  your  first  priority  is  to  serve  the  disad- 
vantaged. 
Mr.  Griffls.  Tliat-s  correct,  yes,  sir. 
Chairman  Pkricins.  We  all  agree  on  that. 

Mr.  Gnrri'^rs.  I  can  continue  witii  this,  but  I  think  the  most  service 
we  can  provide  to  you  is  probably  ausAVoring  questions,  and  you  may 
wnnt  Mr.  Santrock  to  speak  from  Kanawha  Coimty. 

Chairman  Pkkkins.  Yes;  let's  let  him  speak  for  Charleston  first. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  SANTKOCK,  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT 
OF  INSTRUCTION,  CHARLESTON,  KANAWHA  COUNTY,  W,  YA. 

Mr.  Sa^ttrohiv.  Thank  you  very  much,  Congressman. 

Kanawha  CovmU'  schools  is  located  in  the  western  part  of  West 
Virginia.  We  have  53,000,  8  through  12  enrolhnent,  a  ljudgct  of  some 
$-tO  million  this  coming  yeiu*.  We  have  10,000  youngsters  who  have^ 
been  identified  as  cconomicany  disadvantaged.  We  have  about  5,000 
^'onngstei-s  who  are  working  in  tavgcf:  schools  this  year,  or  about 
half  of  those  who  are  actually  oviononVicall^^  disadvantaged. 

We  have  a  school  system  of  12^>  elementary  and  secondary  schools,. 
tM'o  vocational  schools,  about  50,000  enrollees  in  adult,  post  school, 
commnnity  school  programs.  We  are  about  18  percent  economically 
deprived,  about  18  percent.  Yon  go  up  the  hollows,  you  find  a  hole, 
and  there  are  hollows  everywhere  in  Kanawlia  County,  3  miles  from 
the  Capitol  and  the  most  allhient  group. 

About  40  percent  of  our  title  I  funds,  and  we  received  $1,170,000  a 
year  ago,  80  percent  of  tlie  title  I  funds  were  spent  on  reading  and 
math,  the  remainder  was  spent  on  special  education,  health  services 
and  a  pi'ogi'am  wc  called  culLural  enrichment  in  which  we  really 
work  with  the  boys  and  girls  an<l  try  to  teach  them  reading  in  a  lit- 
tle different  manner  in  a  summer  school  type  setting. 

We  do  have  kindergarten  and  I'm  sure  Bob  would  agree  w4th  me 
at  tliis  time,  a  state  kindergarten  that  title  I  headstart  certainly  had 
as  mucli  to  do  with  being  able  to  have  a  full  state  kindergarten.  We 
now  have  headstart  for  3  and  4  year  olds,  et  cetera. 

Wc  also  have,  and  this  came  up  quite  often  this  morning,  a  state 
testing  program  which  is  funded  by  State  funx:ls,  outside  the  for- 
mula for  grades,  what,  3,  6,  8  and  11,  Bob,  I  believe? 

Mr.  GniFFis.  Nine. 

Mr.  Santrock.  Three,  6,  9  and  11.  I  would  say  this  about  that,, 
that  it's  good  to  liave  nntui'ally  standardized  test  scores,  but  we  ai'e 
in  the  process  now,  and  we  believe,  and  if  yon  will  look  at  the 
scores,  look  at  some  of  the  remarks  that  are  coming  out  of  large 
school  systems,  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  New  York,  in  which  their 
3'Oungsters  are  now  scoring,  say,  2  years  below  national  norm,  what 
is  a  national  norm  test  any  more?  We  are  asking  ourselves  those 
questions.  Do  they  meet  tlie  needs  of  the  individual  youngsters  for 
Q   an  individual  school  system? 
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So  a  year  ago  we  began— we  first  believe  iu  tlic  goal  of  contmrious 
progress  educiition  for  all  boys  and  girls,  but  a  boy  or  girl  should  be 
able  to  work  on  their  i^articular  level  and  so  we  began  a  program  of 
continuous  progress  education  in  which  we  develoj^ed  educational 
IcarJiing  packages.  These  were  developed  by  principals  and  teachers, 
and  we  are  takuig  one  or  two  areas  eacli  summer  in  which  126  teach- 
ers come  together  and  develop  those,  and  thoy  develop  jiretests,  post 
tests,  and  yon  heard  references  to  criterion  refei*ence  tests.  We  be- 
lieve it  can  have  n  real  impact  upon  boys  and  girls  and  their  al>iUty 
to  learn  where  they  arc,  and  that  they  have  success  and  an  attitude 
towards  that. 

Now,  then,  it  will  be  5  years  before  we  are  through  all  those  ci*ite- 
rion  rei'eiHMice  tests  where  we  can  tlien  n^poi't  to  our  j^a rents  and  our 
teachers,  K  did  a  nnicli  better  job  of  working  on  an  individual  level 
in  all  areas.  Naturally  we  started  in  the  area  of  mathematics  and 
reading.  We  completecl  the  worlc  in  mathematics  last  year.  1Ve  will 
continue  to  look  at  it  and  revise  and  so  forth,  and  this  year  we  are 
W'Oi'king  in  the  area  of  reading. 

Now,  then,  you  Avill  find  in  a  folder  that  I  gave  you,  a  yellow  one 
like  this  [indicating],  this  is  where  Kanawlia  County  is  located.. 
There  are  about  seven  of  those  little  things  put  together,  and  I  took 
these  from  a  presentation  we  made  in  Detroit  last  week  at  a  Jiational 
early  childhood  learniiig  disabilities  program.  The  reason  I  put 
these  in  there,  this,  to  me,  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  beglmiing  of  a 
title  III  progi'um  7  years  ago.  It  has  taken  7  years  to  get  to  wherer 
those  panijihlets  describe. 

The  first  program  7  yeai's  ago  was  a  planning  title  III  grant. 
Then  came  a  program  in  which  wc  had  in  a  clinical  setting,  wheieby 
eight  teachers  and  a  coordinator,  consultant,  worked  with  individual 
youngsters.  We  could  only  work  with  about  300  to  400  youngsters  in 
a  clinical  setting  who  Iiad  learning  disabilities,  not  being  able  to 
read.  And  so  the  next  3  years  we  spent  in  terms  of  inservice  of 
teachers.  Let's  identify  teachei's  w^ho  can  take  the  same  training  and 
can  do.  the  same  job,  develop  the  same  competences  that  they  will  be 
able  to  diagnose,  prescribe,  intei'vene  and  consult  in  terms  of  an  in- 
dividual youngster. 

We  have  found  that  in  our  program  that  maybe  all  but  3  percent 
of  those  who  aren't  learning  to  read  can  be  taught  to  read  in  a  class- 
room setting,  if  you  have  the  right,  ingi'cdients.  And  so  working 
with  the  inservice,  with  all  teachers  in  the  primary  grades,  j^ai'ticn- 
laT'ly  in  K  through  3,  and  then  also  with  some,  we  didn't  want  to 
jwst  throw  the  four  through  six,  the  intermediate  and  the  other 
youngsters  out,  so  they  were  permitted  to  work  in  the  pi'ogram,  and 
we  did  have  some  success,  but  not  nearly  the  success  that  we  have 
had  in  tlie  other  areas. 

So  what  I'm  saying  is  that  we  have  gro^vn  from  being  able  to 
work  with  about  400  boys  and  girls  in  a  county  our  size,  to  now  we 
ha^'e  tlie  capacity  to  work  with  every  hoy  and  girl  who  have  reading 
difficulties  in  Kanawha  Comity  schools,  and  so  we  are  now  workuig 
on  a  regional  basis  in  West  Virginia,  and  fortimately  we  have,  and 
I'm  sorry  our  State  education  department  isn't  here  today,  but  they 
^do  have  a  real,  are  nuiking  a  real  impact  in  West  Virginia  in  tlie 
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field  of  education,  and  they  have  the  foresight  to  develop  in  terms 
what  we  call  RESA  and  we  are  aligned  with  three  other  counties, 
and  so  we  work  with  these  otlier  counties  with  this  model  program. 
Hopefully  a  year  from  now  we  can  make  this  model  not  only  for  the 
three  other  counties  but  for  perhaps  the  good  things  that  come  out 
of  it  for  the  State  of  West  Virginia^  and  some  other  s?]>ool  systems 
all  over  the  country  are  already  utilizmg  this  very  same  thing. 

I  could  go  on  to  other  projects  that  have  been,  that  have  had  the 
same  impact.  For  instance,  yoa  talk  about  title  IL.We  now  have 
what  we  call  an  instructional  media  center  ij)  every  elementary 
school  in  Kanawha  County,  and  they  are  manned  by  media  special- 
ists who  were  trained  under  EPDA,  COP  or   r 

Mr.  Ford  [interrupthig] .  Could  I  interrupt  you  thei-e? 

IMr.  Santrock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ford.  Could  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  generation  of  a  text- 
book before  title  II  as  contrasted  with  how.  and  some  I'elative  figure 
on  availability  of  library  resources  at  the  elementary  school  level? 

Mr.  Santrock.  As  I  sjiy.  we  have  iiuiltimedia  centers  in  every  ele- 
mentary school,  and  actually,  title  II  put  the  books  

Mr.  Ford,  [iutennipting].  How  many  did  you  have  before  title  II? 

Mr.  Santrock.  None.  Not  really,  before  title  II.  I  can't  attribute 
it  all  to  title  II  at  all,  sir,  much  as  I'd  like  to  say  so  here,  but  in  pur 
planning  program,  we  spent  3  years  of  planning.  We  have  also  had 
a  $40  million  building  program  in  the  last  10  years,  and  we  spent  S 
years  of  planning,  welL  what  kind  of  a  product  do  you  want  to 
come  out  of  that  school.  Well,  what  kind  of  a  program  do  you  neod 
for  that  kind  of  a  product.  Then  we  came  on  to  what  must  you  put 
intc  that  building  to  get  this,  and  we  said  that  we  wanted  a  multi- 
media center  where  boys  and  girls  in  the  elementary  school  would 
have  even  greater  opportunities  perhaps  than  tlioir  secondary  coun- 
terparts with  their  library  facilities  media  center.  Title  II  put  the 
books  in  there,  really.  It's  really  the  seed  money  that  you  have  to 
have  to  give  you  the  encouragement  to  go  oi).  to  do  things,  really,  in 
almost  all  areas.  I'll  stop  right  there  and  take  any  questions. 
'  Mr.  Ford.  Let  me  turn  the  question  around.  Suppose  that  we  cut 
off  the  title  II  money. 

Mr.  Santrock.  Well,  I  still  have  about — out  of  87*  elementary 
achools,  I  still  have  about  40  that  aren't  really  equipped  up  to  where^ 
to  any  standard  at  all  at  this  particular  time  like  I'd  like  to  have. 

Mr.  Ford.  "Where  would  you  get  the  money? 

Mr,  Santrock.  It  will  have  to  take  the  time  to  get  there,  and 
bim^iicvr"  nren't  that  easy  right  now. 

Mr.  Fpiv^.  TNTiat  do  you  now  receive  from  title  II  on  the  basis  of 
last  year's  fiumlng  on  a  per  capita  basis? 

Mr.  Santrock.  Sixty  thousand  dollars  I' think  last  year  from  title 
II,  so  what  we  are  doing,  we  are  getting  about — we  said  to  our- 
selves, that  to  put  less  than  $3,000  to  $4,000  in  an  elementary  school, 
anythinsr  at  all,  you  don't  have  anything  at  all,  so  we  were  gaining 
about  20  schnolt-  «  vonr.  \Ti  to  20  '.chools  a  year, 

Mr.  GrRrpTis.  Mr.  Ford,  1  could  respond  to  that.  Last  year  we 
budgeted  for  elementary  schools  out  of  general  revenue.  $2  per  pupil 
for  library  books.  Now,  understand  they  have  some  otlier  sourrp.«?  of 
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local  iijoney.  By  concentrating  title  II  funds  in  a  right  to  read  pro- 
gram in  the  primary  grades,  this  increases  that  up  to  $5  per  school; 
$5  per  pupil  per  school.  We  received  $35,000.  We  have  about  10,000 
elementary  students,  we  liave  about  5,000  primary  students,  so  it's 
really  concentrating  more  money  than  that  in  the  primary  grades. 

It  is  a  tremendous  impact. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Quie. 
^  Mr.  QuTK.  Yes.  I  have  been  busy  reading  this  book  while  I  was 
listening  to  you.  I  find  this  one  of  the  most  fascinating  pieces  of  ma- 
terial I  have  ever  put  my  hands  on.  It  lays  out  in  detail  what  your 
school  district  has  been  doing,  and  I  compliment  you  for  the  thor- 
ough job. 

^  I  noted  that  you  said,  well,  maybe  someone  else  could  do  some  out- 
side evaluation  and  come  up  with  some  different  results.  A.t  least 
this  is  the  best  job  you  could  do  yourselves,  and  it  looks  me  like 
an  effort  to  really  be  as  helpful  in  identifying  the  problems  in  your 
district  as  possible. 

Let  me  ask  just  a  few  questions  on  it  so  I  can  understand  it. 

In  the  beginning  you  say  the  cost  per  pupil  is  $607,81.  Is  that  per 
title  I  child  for  each  of  those  1,500  students  that  are  served? 

Mr*  Grifpis.  Sir,  we  are  talking  about  2  years.  This  is  1972;  in 
1973  we  liave  a  personnel  change.  We  dropped  guidance  from  the 
junior  high  level,  added  more  reading,  so  in  1972  we  were  working 
witli  onlv  811  directlv  in  reading  programs. 

:Mr.  QriK.  So  out  of  those  811  it  cost  $607.81  ? 

]\fr.  Gri™s.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Qtjie.  So  when  we  are  talking  about  $300  per  child  in  title  I, 
wc  would  then  enable  you  to  take  care  of  half  "  of  your  kidsc  is  that 
right? 

Jlr.  Fredeking.  This  year's  pi-ogram,  sir,  we  are  approximately 
putting  out  $326  of  title  I  funds  for  each  child  in  the  prograin, 
above  the  county.  • 

Mr.  QuTE.  I  still  don't  understand  the  $607  then. 

Mr.  Santrock.  In  our  county,  and  we  are  very  similar,  and  I 
think  what  he  is  asking.  Bob,  is  we  have  a  per  pupil  expenditure  of 
around  700,  and  you  probably  do  at  this  time  per  pupil,  then  you 
add  onto  it  the  $326.  So  the  700  you  give  to  all  students,  plus  the 
300  more  for  those  youngsters  there. 

Mr.  Quie.  The  607  is  the  total? 

Mr.  Santrock.  Without  Federal  programs.  Then  you  get  the  800 
on  top. 

Mr.  Quie.  So  right  here  we'd  be  talking  about  $907? 
Mr.  Santrock.  You're  talking  about  half  again  for  the  title  I  Stu- 
dents. Tliat's  what  you're  talking  about. 
Mr,  Quie.  OK.  This  is  what  that  figure  is. 

What  you  are  talking  about  in  item  2,  divided  by  item  3.  Tliccfs 
the  total  amount  of  title  I  fimds  expended,  you  see,  and  the  item  3  ia 
the  unduplicated  number  of  pupils  participating  in  the  project.  This 
was  811,  which  made  me  think  that  607  was  all  title  I  funds. 

Mr.  Gritpis.  I'm  with  you  and  I  am  having  a  little  trouble  iiiter- 
preting  that  also.  This  is  a  State  form  w:hich  we  are  filling  out. 

Mr.  Quie.  It  looks  to  me  in  that  project  you  are  spending  $607 
O  X  pupil  of  title  I  funds. 
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Mr.  GiUFFis,  Can  you  clarify,  Mr.  Hanua? 

Mr.  Hanna.  Wc  didn't  spend  $607,81  per  pupil  We  were  a  little 
short  of  $300.  I  didn't  write  this,  but  it  is  a  tyi)ograpliical  error.  It 
is  wrong.  You  can  just  cross  tliat  out  as  being  wrong. 

yh\  QuiE.  Wc  started  right  off  with  a  wrong  figure. 

Mr.  Hanna,  We  might  as  well  confess  error  and  be  done  with  it. 

Mr,  P'kiodkking.  I  think  we  had  to  go,  I'm  a  new  director,  but  I 
inow  we  had  to  go  to  the  $300  and  we  had  to  change  because  of  this. 

Mr,  Hanna.  We  were  spending  less  than  $300,  but  avc  came  up  to 
it,  which  means  that  we  can't  serve  a  lot  of  children  that  need  it, 
and  we  know  it.  We  need  more  money.  That  is  an  error, 

Mr.  QtJiK,  Because  I  don't  want  to  use  this  book  again  out  there, 
could  you  send  me  the  correct  figures  as  you  check  that  out  and  give 
me  the  correction  on  that  page? 

]\Ir.  Hanna.  AVill  do, 

Mr.  Qunc.  On  the  next  page,  in  item  No.  2,  the  early  childhood  ed- 
ucation program  was  assmuecl  by  the  regular  county  program.  Was 
tliat  the  one  that  was  started  with  title  I  funds,  and  then  the  State 
legislature  voted  100  percent  fimcling  of  it  so  now  you  can  use  your 
title  I  money  for  other  i:)urposcs? " 
,  Mr.  GurFFis.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  SANiitocK.' That's  right.  That's  the  kindergarten  program  we 
idid  that.  We  now  have  full  f imdiiig.  State  kindergarteii. 

Mr.  QuiK.  Now  I  have  a  mimber  of  other  places  in  here,  too,  but  I 
would  mostly  like  to  turn  to  j)ages  f)2  and  53,  on  the  IQ  scores  on 
the  earl^^  childhood  education.  You  have  your  pretest  and  post-test. 
I  don't  think  much  of  IQ,  anyway,  as  being  able  to  determine  any- 
thing and  I  imagine  you're  like  that, 

Mr.  Griffis.  We  must  provide  this  data  to  some  people,  you  un- 
dei-stand,  sir. 

Mr,  QtriE.  OK,  but  you  know  you  start  looking  down  there  and 
see  some  tremendous  progress,  but  then  you  see  some  poor  results  as 
well.  You  end  up  when  you  total  all  of  the  pretest  and  post-test 
scores,  they  come  might  close  together. 

.  Can  you  give  me  an  explanation  of  why,  say,  student  No.  21  had  a 
49  point  drop  in  IQ,  and  student  22  had*  a  37  point  increase  in  IQ.1 
I  recognize  that  handled  properly  yon  can  have  those  kind  of  in- 
creases. I'm  not  surprised  at  all  at  the  37  point  increase,  but  I  won- 
dered what  in  the  world  Inippeniid  to  that  testing  to  get  a  49  point 
decrease. 

Mr.  GniFr  I  could  only  make  an  assumption  that  the  student  is 
ill,  the  student  has  a  discipline  problem,  having  a  bad  day,  the  stu- 
dent lu;S  not  completed  the  test  properly.  But  for  statistical^  pur- 
poses, all  these  are  included  in  here.  This  is  one  of  the  fallacies  of 
this  type  of  testing,  as  you  well  know,  sir. 
.  Mr.  QuiE.  It  sure  proves  it'  right  here  on  pages  52  and  53. 

Mr.  Ford.  Do  you  . have  some  kind  of  State  law  that  uses  an  IQ 
test?  What  do  they  use  this  for?  ^ 

Mr.  Griffis,  Tliis  is  strictly  a  title  I  effort  here,  based  on  a  very 
sniall  sainpling  of  students.  Anj^  time  we  have  a  small  sampling 
we'll  come  across  these  wide  variances  in  schools. 

The  State  testing  program .  includes  a  minimum  maturity  or^  IQ 
test  and  achievement  test,  at  3rd  grade,  6th,  9th,  and  llth,  but  this  is 
"Strictly  a  title  I  testing  job  here.  . 
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Sir.  Ford.  Wlio  asks  yon  for  this? 

llr.  Gim^Pis.  Our  State  Departments 

Sir.  Ford.  In  connection  with  your  title  I  apj^h'cation  ?  . 

!Mr.  GRirpis.  Yes. 

^[r.  QufE.  The  otlier  gentleman. 

Cliairnian  Perkins.  They  are  trying  to  do  tlieir  own  evahiating,  I 
guo.ss. 

S[r.  QuiE.  It's  a  j^oor  wa}''  to  evaluate:  As  the  gentleman  over  here 
indicated,  the  reason  "tv-liy,  I  tliuik,  they  went  into  the  criterion  ref- 
erence tests  is  to  try  and  get  some  other  means  than  IQ  or  the  nor- 
mative standard. 

Jfr.  Griffis.  Yon  know  there  has  been  a  good  bit  of  researcli  per- 
taining to  the  fact  that'  IQ  tests  are,  hi  fact,  acliievcment  tests  and 
that  IQ  scores  can  be  increased  throngli  proper  experiences,  et  cet- 
era. Tliis  was  the  effort  in  the  kindergarten  program  to  see  if  this 
indeed  would  occur.  Now  we  don't  lia^^e  anythuig  conclusive  on  that. 
We  could  not*  argue  either  way  on  it. 

;Mr.  Santuock.  Of  coui-se  the  beauty,  Congressman  Quie,  of  the 
criterion  reference  tests,  they  are  not  new  OA'erall,  but  the  fact  that 
you  can  then — you  must  identify  ajid  sequence  the  various  skills  of 
each  of  the  diBcij^lines,  and  then  you  can  take  those  criterion  refer- 
ence tests  and  say  to  a  j^arcnt,  particularly,  can  you,  with  tl>e  rela- 
tionship of  the  parent,  now  this  is  what  your  child  can  actually  do» 
He  can  add  two  plus  two  which  indicates  he  has  achieved  this  par- 
ticular skill. 

Mr.  QurB.  Tlien  go  on  to  pages  24  and  25.  You  have  your  Doren 
diagnostic  reading  tests,  word  recognition  skills,  and  then  your 
ESEA  title  I  Slo.sson  oral  reading  tests.  Both  of  those  show  sub- 
stantial gains.  Tlicre  is  only  one  instance  here  where  you  see  a  re- 
duction in  a  grade  3.' 

What  kind  of  a  picture  does  that  give  you  of  the  accomplish- 
ments, in  your  estimation  of  title  I? 

Mr.  Grifpis.  Now,  again,  the  information  obtained  on  these  scores 
is  limited.  Tiiey  are  scoring  better  on  the  post-tests  than  the  pretests 
and  this  has  been  the  history  over  5  years.  They  are  gaining  more 
each  year.  I  think  we  have  reference  on  the  page  preceding  this  back 
to  1968,  where  we  were  showing  1  year's  progress  on  these  tests*  We 
are  now  showing  a  year  and  a  half  progi'ess  per  year  on  these  tests. 
We  think  we  are  going  beyond  this,  and  again  we  are  into  one  of 
those  areas  where  it's  difficult  to  I'eally  evaluate. 

We  think  we  are  effecting  the  change  not  only  on  the  ability  to 
take  the  score  which  is  a  routine  type  of  thing  which  doesn't  really 
—these  tests  are  not  synonymous  with  z'eading  ability,  but  we  tliink 
we  are  extending  this  into  the  classroom  setting  itself,  by  this 
connection  between  our  specialists  and  the  reading  teachers,  in 
changing  techniques  and  nuiterials  in  that  classroom. 

So  hopefully,  these  scores  reflect'  what  is  being  accomplislied  di- 
rectly by  our  specialists  and  in  the  total  school  setting  through  our 
supporti^'e  programs.  But  we  are  satisfied  on  these  types  of  objective 
data  that  we  are  very  definitely  showing  progress. 

Mr.  Quie.  Turn  to  page  40.  "Wliaf  is  the  meaning  of  that  table, 
"Number  of  Students  Serviced  by  Gztide  in  Title  I  Schools"? 
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Jlr.  Griffis.  This  refers  to  the  diagnostic  center  which  is  a  part 
of  the  reading  program.  We  have  specialists  in  schools,  in  local 
schools.  Then  we  have  a  central  diagnostic  service  staffed  witli  test- 
ing specialists  and  clinicians  who  receive  referrals  from  the  title  I 
teachei*s  in  the  local  school.  They  do  diagnosis  and  then  write  what 
they  are  calling,  using  medical  terminology,  prescriptions  for  mate- 
rials, techniques,  et  cetera,  to  alleviate  the  problems  of  tlie  student. 

Mr.  QuTK,  Does  this  mean  out  of  your  1,500  students  total,  only 
250  went  througli  the  diagnostic  center? 

Mr.  GiUFFis.  Went  through  that  service,  The  rest  of  tliem  ^ve^e 
serviced  in  the  local  school,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanna.  Tlicse  are  particularly  difficult  cases  that  the  title  I 
reading  teacher  tliinks  that  she  needs  help  on  and  she  refers  them  to 
them.  They  are  particularly  difficult  learning.  They  are  not  making 
the  progress  that  they  think  they  ought  to,  therefore,  tliey  go  to  di- 
agnostic center  for  help. 

Mr.  QuiK.  I  can  understand  why  there  would  be  a  larger  number 
in  the  early  grades  than  in  the  higher  grades.  Did  it  ever  interest 
any  of  you  why  tliere  were  only  four  from  the  seventh  grade? 

Mr.  Griffis.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Qtttk.  Wliy  was  that ;  a  different  breed  of  teacher  in  the  sev- 
enth grade? 

Mr.  Griffis.  We  have ;  you  understand  now,  I  said  referrals  from 
reading  teachers,  Also,  referrals  are  made  by  counselors,  by  princi- 
l>alSj  even  by  parents  for  these  services  if  they  are  in  eligible  schools. 

Our  program,  due  to  lack  of  funding,  and  I  mentioned  this  half- 
million  dollai's,  you  know  the  buying  j)ower  on  that  is  down  40  or  50" 
percent,  so  hi  essence,  we  have  curtailed  the  program.  Most  of  our 
title  I  staff  are  concentrated  in  the  elementary  schools,  so  our  com- 
munications link  with  the  secondary  schools  is  much  weaker,  and  our 
number  of  referrals  naturally  falls  down,  although  the  number  of 
students  should  be  lower  there. 

Mr.  Qtjie.  I  was  wondering  why  it  picked  up  again  in  the  eiglith 
and  ninth  grade. 

Of  the  programs  that  you  have  run  in  the  8  years,  what  type  of 
program  proved  to  be  of  little  worth  and  was  dropped  ? 

Mr.  Griffis.  Tutoring  programs  after  school  in  our  particular 
case,  which  again,  was  an  isolated  situation  and  didn't  relate  back  to 
the  total  educational  picture. 

Frankly,  we  started  doing  some  things  on  our  own  in  the  way  o£ 
audio-visual  when  we  felt  we  could  not  obtain  the  exact  commer- 
cially prepared  materials  we  needed,  and  although  we  prepared  very 
excellent  material,  and  Mr.  Hanna  is  reponsible  for  a  lot  of  that,  we 
felt  the  time  involved  and  the  effort  in  doing  this  ourselves  was 
wasted,  so  we  reverted  back  to  using  commercially  prepai*ed  mate- 
rial. 

Mr.  QurB,  And  then  what  has  given  you  the  best  results  in  title  I 
programs?  Could  you  identify  that? 

Mr.  Gkiffis.  I  think  we  would  have  to  say  reading.  I  will  let 
these  gentlemen  respond.  It's  difficult  Tor  us  to  detail  to  anyone  the 
value  of  these  home-school  coordinators.  Now,  we  biiow,  we  feel  that 
that  is  most  important  I  have  a  hunch  that  many  principals^  if  told 
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we  have  to  cut  the  program,  do  you  want  to  lose  your  reading  spe- 
cialist, your  math  specialist,  yom'  counselor  or  your  home-school  co- 
ordinator, they'll  say  keep  the  home-school  coordinator.  That  may  be 
alleviating  some  problems  for  them. 
From  an  instructional  standpoint,  reading. 

Mr.  Fm-t^  'TNG.  Could  I  say  a  word,  sir?  I  was  principal  up  until; 
this  year  jcondary  school  where  we  did  have  home-school  coor- 
dinators, ;  icir  value  has  been  tremendous  because  of  community 
public  relauons,  the  work  they  do  with  the  children  that  don't  have, 
shoes,  various  itemSj  the  glasses  they  have  obtained,  clothing  they 
have  obtained,  and  so  forth,  for  these  children,  and  the  parents  are. 
so  appreciative  of  the  work  they  do,  and  as  director,  now,  that 
would  be  the  last  service  I  would  try  to  discontinue.  I  hate  to  say  it, 
but  it's  the  way  I  honestly  feel  from  my  experience  as  a  principal. 

Now  I  would  say  the  educational,  we  definitely  have  to  keep  it 
and  we  are  going  to  be  affected  with  the  possible  budget  cut.  We  are. 
thinking  about  that  right  now.  We  think  we  know  which  way  we  are. 
going  to  have  to  go.  We  are  hoping  we  don't  get  the  cut.  But  now 
the  home-school  coordluatoi's — the  whole  program — in  fact,  I  was  a 
secondary  principal  when,  due  to  finances,  they  had  to  take  the  read- 
ing program  awaj^  from  the  junior  highs,  and  I  think  Mr.  Griffis. 
will  tell  you  I  objected  pretty  strenuously  to  no  avail,  because  we. 
couldn't  do  anything  about  it,  but  it  was  a  ^reat  help  to  the  junior 
highs  when  we  had  reading  in  the  Junior  highs,  and  it  has  been  a 
help  to  the  children  comuig  from  the  elem^ntaries  into  jmiior  l\ighs 
today  that  arc  in  tlic  rcadijig  program  from  title  I.  I  just  wish  that 
we  could  get  to  more  children  who  are  economically  and  education- 
ally deprived.  I  wish  we  had  more  money  so  we  could  handle  and 
help  more  childi-en.  This  is  my  feeling  as  director  of  title  I. 

Mr.  QtriE.  How  many  of  the  schools  in  your  county  and  your 
school  district  are  target  schools  and  how  many  are  not? 

Mr.  Fredeking.  Thirty-seven  this  year.  It  will  be  38  next  year. 
We  have  already  taken  a  survey  and  38  target  schools  next'  year. 

Mr.  Qum.  Out  of  how  many? 

Mr.  Fkedeking.  Fifty-five. 

Ml'.  QuTE.  What  about  those  noneducationally  deprived  students 
who  are  over  in  another  school  that's  not  a  target  school?  What  are 
you  doing  for  them? 

Mr.  Griffis,  These  are  kinds  of  strings  that  we  object  to.  Now,  we 
realize  that  you  have  to  concentrate  funds  when  you're  limited,  and 
part  of  our  regulations  come  from  our  State  Department,  we're  sure, 
and  part  from  the  U.S.  Oflfice  of  Education,  but  we  would  like  to  be 
able  to  make  the  rare  exception  to  go  over  to  the  non-target  school  and 
assist  an  individual  student  Now,  I  won't  sav  that  we  never  do  it,  and 
as  I  indicated  in  my  parly  remarks,  our  total  scliools  staff  lias  learned 
more  how  to  cope  with  these  problems,  but  we  don't  have  the  man- 
power that  it  takes  to  do  all  those  thin^. 

Mr.  QtJTE.  We  heard  the  pi-esentation  on  adult  education.  They 
had  the  various  groimirgs  of  the  severity  of  their  difficulty.  Don't 
you  find  there  is  a  difference  in  the  severity  of  the  educational  depri-. 
vation  among  students  as  well  ? 

Mr.  Griffis.  Oh,  yes. 
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^Ir.  Hanxa.  And  we  take  that  into  account.  We  deal  with  tliose 
the  most. 

Mr.  QxjTR.  You  are  then  helping  some  less  severely  educationally 
disadvantaged  cliildrcn  in  target  schools  than  exist  in  nontarget 
schools  where,  if  you  had  more  flexibility,  you  could  help  and  proba- 
bly should  help? 

Mr.  Griffis.  Yes. 

Mr.  FnHDKKiNo.  Tliere,  again,  we  go  to  funds,  and  the  way  we 
have  to  do  it  is,  first,  we  put  out  an  economic  survey  to  find  out 
wlvcit  schools  will  be  target.  Then  we  put  out  an  educational  survey 
to  find  out  how  many  children  are  eligible  for  our  program  tliat 
way,  and  we  have  to  determine  wliei^e  to  pick  these  children  up,  at 
what  level,  in  matching  the  funds  and,  therefore,  sometimes  it's  2 
years  behind  math  that  we  pick  up.  We  have  to  cut  less  than  that  at 
times. 

^Ir.  FoitD;  ^yimt  do  you  mean  when  you  say  you  put  out  an  eco- 
nomic survey? 

Mr.  Fri'^disking.  Our  principals  will  make  a  survey  of  those  stu- 
dents and  determine  which  children  are  economically  deprived. 

Mr.  QuiK.  That's  the  thing  that  really  upsets  me,  but  that's  what 
schools  are  doing  all  over  the  place 

Mr.  FoKD.  This  flies  in  the  face  of  the  loudest  argument  we  had 
wlien  we  enacted  this  act,  that  we  are  not  going  to  have  a  means  test 
and  we  iiixin't  goin^  to  be  askhig  little  Johnny  how  much  money  his 
daddy  maltes.  How  long  have  you  been  doing  this? 

!Mr.  GuiFFis.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  program.  Now,  sir,  we  are 
awai-e  of  public  reaction  to  some  of  these  things  and  we  try  to  work 
backwards  on  this,  and  not  impose  upon  every  parent  in  the  district 
this  survey,  investigating  how  much  money  thev  make..  We'll  use 
se\'eral  sources  of  information  available  to  our  local  schools. 

ilr.  Ford.  You  say  thiit  your  state  title  I  program  require  y^ou  to 
do  this?   

!Mr.  GRims.  Yes. 

Afr.  QuiE.  They  are  doing  that  all  over  the  country,  Bill. 
Chairmfin  Pkrkins.  They  are  doing  it  on  the  impact  aid. 
Mr.  QuiE.  You  don't  have  the  parochial  schoc^vkids  in  the  South 
li!v(»  in  other  places,  but  you  have  some. 
!Mr.  GuTFFis.  We  have  a  few,  yes. 

My,  Quik.  What  I  have  noted  in  many  public  schools  is  they  find 
out  where  the  concentration  of  educationally  deprived  is  by^  finding 
out  what  the  income  of  the  parents  is  but  they  onlj  determine  edu- 
cational deprivation  among  the  nonpublic  school  children  by  testing. 

Mr.  Santrock.  In  our  school  system  we  have  a  i-epresentative 
from  the  parochial  scools  and  he  works  directly  with  us,  meets  with 
our  committees,  so  fortli,  Mr.  McBride. 

For  the  fii-st  year,  and  I  don't  have  the  results  yet.  Bob,  we  are 
working  with  the  Department  of  Welfare  and  they  had  a  problem 
of  getting  their  computer  to  print  it  out,  as  they  do  sometimes,  you 
know,  you  have  to  wait  in  line  sometimes  on  computers,  but  we  are 
using  tlie  depaitmeiit  of  welfare  statistics  this  year.  I  am  quite  in- 
terosfed  to  know  what  the  relationship  will  be,  so  forth. 

Mr.  QuiE.  The  Chairman  and  I  have  an  argument,  whether  you 
should  distribute  the  mojiey  among  States  based  on  testing  or  pov- 
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erty.  Let's  just  talk  about  ^vhen  the  money  gets  do\vn  to  the  county, 
and  that's  where  the  population  figure  comes  in.  When  you  have  a 
county  school  district  you  don't  have  to  worry  about  the  distribution 
among  the  school  district  ^Mthin  tlie  county.  Kow  would  you  feel  if 
you  could  use  just  your  educational  dej^rivation  information  to  find 
out  where  the  target  kids  ai'e  and  not  even  have  to  look  at  the  eco- 
nomic (juostion? 

Mi\  GuiPins.  They  are  both  difTicult  to  use  with  any  validity.  I 
would  agree  there  is  that  high  correlation  and  at  the  present  time  it 
might  be  easier  for  use  to  use  tlie  economic  standards,  sir.  I  think  I 
would  agree  that  if  the  protesting  instruments  were  aA^ailable  to  us, 
that  it  would  be  a  more  equitable  type  of  distribution. 

Jlr.  QxjiE.  Don^t  you  know  or  don't  the  principals  know  who  the 
educationally  deprived  are  in  their  schools? 

ilr.  GRirris.  Yes,  sir,  but  we  are  worried  about  what  in  your 
State  they  consider  this  to  be. 

Mr.  QuiK.  You  don't  have  to  worrj''  about  my  state,  if  it's  just 
Avitliin  your  school  district.  Just  say  the  money  comes  to  your  school 
district  as  it  does. 

jSIr.  Griffis.  Ygs,  sir. 

Mr.  QutE.  Tlien  you  find  your  target  schools  by  the  number  of 
poor  kids,  and  then  after  it  gets  to  the  school  you  can  help  poor  aiul 
nonpoor  alike  as  lt>ng  as  they  are  educationally  deprived.  What  I  am 
asking  is  instead  of  comparing  them  with  anybody  else's  school  dis- 
trict, how  about  letting  you  just  decide  who  is  educationally  disad- 
vantaged in  your  scliool  district  and  distribute  the  money  in  the 
school  district  rather  than  in  the  school. 

Jlr.  GiuFFis.  That's  not  determining  how  much  money. 

jNIr.  QuiE.  That's  right. 

Ml'.  GuiFFis.  I  see  where  it  would  not  make  too  much  difference — 
our  target  areas  would  still  be  the  target  areas  in  my  judgment — 
if  it  would  give  us  tlie  flexibility  of  movi]i§  around. 

Mr.  QuiE.  That  leads  to  my  next  question.  I  would  think  it  would 
give  you  the  flexibility  to  move  it  around,  because  you  should  then 
be  able  to  concentrate  on  the  most  educationally  disadvantaged, 
ratlier  than  just  the  area  where  there  happens  to  be  the  highest  per- 
centage. You  have  to  have  a  break-off  point'  sompelace.  I  nave  used 
this  comparison  of  different  sized  schools.  If  there  is  a  school  of  400 
and  there  are  200  educationally  disadvantaged,  or  poor  kids,  they  ai-e 
a  target  school.  There  will  be  another  school  here  that's  800  and  they 
liave  200  educationally  disadvantaged  kids  and  they  are  not  a  target 
school  and,  thevefoi-e,  they  don't  get  any  help.  It  doesn't  seem  fair, 
l)ut  it  seems  to  me  that  we  could  give  this  flexibility  to  you  and  you 
could  zero  the  money  in  on  those  who  need  it  the  most. 

Mr.  GuiFFis.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  we  would  like  to  exercise  that  judg- 
ment at  the  local  le^^el. 
'  Mr.  QviE.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Pkrkixs.  Mr.  Ford. 

Ford,  Do  you  do  any  school  busing  for  the  purpose  of  inte- 
gi\ition  ? 

jMr.  Grtffis,  No,  sir. 

!Mr.  Ford.  Your  school  assignment  areas  arc  on  a  neighborhood 
school  basis?  \ 
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Mr.  Gripfis,  Yey.  We  have  several  transfer  policies.  We  do  have, 
we  ai*e  under  an  old  court  order  on  one  integration  problem  which 
has  majority  to  minority  transfer  feature  in  it. 

Mr.  Ford.  Magnet  scliools? 

Mr.  Gripfis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fori).  If  a  child  who  you  show  on  the  economic  sheet  that  you 
made  up,  leaves  a  target  school  to  go  to  another  one,  does  any  pro- 
gram follow  him  ! 

Mr.  Gripfis.  It  doesn't  really,  sir.  Now,  in  the  past — now,  I'm  not 
fiuniliar  with  all  the  present  State  guidelines,  I  am  a  step  removed 
from  that.  In  the  past  we  have,  when  a  child  will  go  from  an  eligi- 
ble elementary  school  to  advance  to  an  upper  school,  even  though 
that  school  was  not  eligible,  we  retain  him  as  being  eligible  for  con- 
tinuing services  in  that. 

We  have  features  in  the  past  where  students  in  an  eligible  district 
for  one  reason  or  anotlier,  this  would  include  parochial  school  stu- 
dents, too — the  majority  to  minority  transfer  I  sjpoke  of,  a  student 
wants  to  go  into  an  adjacent  school  district,  he  is  still  eligible  for 
services.  But  financially  we  are  limited  in  what  we  can  provide, 
other  than  some  materials  and  some  consultant  services. 

Mr.  Ford.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  understand  this.  The  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  uses  the  $2,000  factor  plus  the  public 
assistance  factor  to  mathematically  compute  on  the  basis  of  1960 
data  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  17  within 
those  categories  who  were  at  that'  time  residing  in  a  particnlni*  geo- 
graphical area,  and  that  gets  the  money  down  to  the  county,  all  over 
the  country.  Now  we  provided  several  alternatives  in  the  legislation 
of  how  3^ou  would  di^dde  the  money  up  within  the  county,  and  you 
tell  me  now  that  the  only  criteria  you  use  for  dividing  the  money  up 
within  the  count)^  is  to  select  a  target  school  on  the  basis  of  an  an- 
nual survey  of  the  income  level,  of  the  children  attending  that 
school  ? 

Mr.  Grutfis.  Yes;  and  the  list  includes  37  scliools,  and  if  you  re- 
call, we  have  about  20  reading  teachers,  we  have  eight  counselor »,  so 
we  go  to  that  now  on  the  number  of  students  educationally  deprived 
within  those  and  create  another  priority  listing  and  put  the  services 
in  the  schools  which  need  them  the  most. 

Mr.  Ford.  Do  you  use  $2,000  as  a  figure? 

Mr.  Griffis.  Wliat  do  we  use  now  ?  I  think  $3,000. 

Mr.  Hanna.  $3,000.  We  have  the  privilege. 

Mr.  Grif.fis.  This  again  is  a  State  policy. 

Mr.  Fredeking.  $3,000  State  policy. 

Mr.  QuEB.  That's  a  State  policy? 

Mi\  Griffis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ford.  What  you  have  is  a  state  imposed  $3,000  means  test, 
worse  than  the  one  on  the  poverty  profjrams,  I'm  absolutely  sure, 
and  I  intend  to  ask  the  office  of  education.  I'm  not  attacking  you 
gentlemen,  that  tliis  is  contrary  to  the  legislative  history  of  this  for- 
mula, because  it  was  our  purpose  not  to  let  somebody  use  a  means 
test  to  determine  participation  in  the  program  because  of  the  mis- 
take of  lieadstart, 

Mr.  Qthe,  As  soon  as  it  came  to  concentration  that's  what  hap- 
Q  "^ened.  It  turned  to  a  means  test. 
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^Ir.  Foni).  But  I  tlio\i^  ihat  was  a  recent  phenomena.  In  Miclii- 
gan  tliej'  started  off  us  you  are  doing  it  because  of  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  guidelines.  They  started  trying  to  liead 
count  the  Irids  from  2,000  or  less,  and  when"  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress out  t'liere  found  out  about  it  we  rasied  a  fuss  and  it  was 
stopped.  Xow  recently  they  Imve  started  almost  the  same  thing  be- 
cause of  the  concentration  in  this  target  school  bushiess,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  are  going  a  step  further  than  yon  under  tlie  new 
regulations  and  actually  targeting  the  children  within  the  school. 

You  tell  me  you  don't  do  that? 

Mr.  GmrFis.  No, 

5Ir.  >>AXTnocK.  We  tnrget  the  kids  in  the  school  in  our  county. 

Mr.  (rjjn-Fis.  Etlucationally,  not  economically. 

Mr.  Foiu).  But  once  he  is  in  a  school  that  qualifies,  you  no  longer 
care  whether  his  daddy  is  the  banker  or-^  

^Ir.  Gnivrrs  [interrupting].  That's  right,  and  this  is  the  inequity 
we  were  talking  about  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  Ford.  It's  my  contention  tliat's  what  we  intended  to  have  hap- 
pen when  it  got  into  the  county. 

Mr.  QuiK.  It  didn't  turn  out  that  way. 

Chairman  Pbrt^^ins.  "WHien  we  enacted  the  law  we  followed  the 
census  iji  the  counties,  but  within  the  counties  and  within  any  school 
disti'ict  wa.s  j^ermissible  for  them  to  make  their  count.  They  really 
pattei'ned  it  after  the  impact  legislation  in  which  they  send  out  the 
fonn  to  the  j^arents. 

Mr.  QuiK.  But  in  mine  they  don't  send  the  form  out  to  the  par- 
ents. There  they  ask  the  teacher  to  look  at  the  child  and  make  an  es- 
timate of  w}}ether  the  child  IS  poor  or  not. 

Cliairman  Perkins.  "We  send  a  form  out. 

]Mr.  FRKniiKiNG.  We  don't  send  a  form  to  parents. 

yU\  Saxtrogiv.  We  have  been  using  our  hot  lunch  program. 

Mr.  Ford.  Xow  you've  really  got  one. 

Cliairman  Pericins.  We  expressly  prohibit  that  in  the  law- 

]\lr.  Ford.  We  even  discussed  these  methods  of  doing  it  in  great 
detail  and  said  no,  you  can't  do  that,  because  sure  as  shooting  you're 
going  to  be  in  all  kinds  of  trouble  with  it. 

Cliairman  Perkins.  We  are  trying  to  make  sure  that  we  don't 
flaunt  the  finger  at  any  disadvantaged  child. 

]\fr.  Ford.  One  of  the  criticisms  of  title  I  is  that  thei-e  are  too 
niuny  restrictions  on  you  doing  what  as  educators  your  instinct  and 
experience  tell  you  what  you  ought  to  do — identify  the  children  with 
the  greatest  educational  need  and  respond  to  it.  Now,  what  we  are 
hearin^r  is  either  at  the  State  level  or  at  the  Federal  level  or.  both, 
they  ar(i  giving  you  giiidelines  that  are  being  interjjreted  in  a  way 
that  is  nctually  restricting  yon  far  beyond  the  intention  of  riongrei^ 
wlien  this  legislation  was  passed. 

So  it  would  seem  to  me  that  while  we  are  trying  to  renew  this, 
Mr.  Cliairman,  we  ought  to  try  to  make  it  very  clear  to  our  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  that  the  land  of  complaints  they  may  be  re- 
ceiving from  school  people  about  this  kind  of  string  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  legislation. 

Chairman  Perkins.  That's  correct. 
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Mr.  Ford.  And  can  be  straightened  out  by  pimcliing  somebody  in 
tlie  nose  over  tliere  at  tlie  Office  of  Education.* 

Mr.  QuiE.  No;  it  ^v^on't  ^et  straiglitened  out  that  way. 

Mv,  Ford.  As  I  recall,  it  was  Commissioner  Howe  who  originally 
put  tliese  

Chairman  Pkrkixs  [interrupting].  In  Fairfax  County,  I  fill  a 

form  out  every  year  as  to  my  mcojne  for  impact'  aid  legislation  

Mi\  QuTK  [interrupting].  Just  because  you  work  for  the  govern- 
ment. It  doesn't  make  any  difference  what  your  income  is. 

Mr.  FoKi).  The  only  tliin^i:  demeaning  about  that  is  yoni'  child  ad- 
mitting that  yon're  ii  Conirrcssman.  But  this  is  entirely  different. 

Cliairman  Pkrktxs.  You  have  either  to  live  on  Government  prop- 
ci'ty  or  work  for  the  Govcnuncnt  to  be  counted,  and  they  luivo  to 
make  the  survey  to  make  that  detei'minution.  We  never  pi*ohibitod 
surveys  of  that  tyx)0  in  title  I. 

Mr.  Ford.  It'S  very  distressing  to  some  of  us  to  go  to  a  school 
officials'  confertmce  luid  see  new  devices  being  demonstrated  and 
shown  for  the  scliool  lunch  program  to  show  that  a  great  deal  of  in- 
genuity is  going  into  trying  to  figure  out  an  invisible  way  to  mark  a 
kid  as  a  poor  kid  as  ho  goes  through  tlic  lunch  line.  The  tei'rlblc.  hy- 
pocrisy of  us  administering  a  program  in  a  wav  that  forces  educa- 
tors to  try  to  find  a  way  to  fool  the  kid  into  thinking  that  when  he 
gets  stamped  he  is  not  stigmatized  as  a  poor  kid  is  just  frustrating. 
If  it  weren't  for  the  fact  that  a  lot  of  kids  would  go  hungry,  you 
know,  we  really  question  the  kind  of  damage  we  do.  So  tkere  are 
some  i\Iemb(U's  of  the  Congress  who  feel  very  strongly  that  we 
should  never  let  these  programs  slip  into  that  same  kind*  of  a  trap. 
We  woke  up  and  disf*o\'ered  that  with  Ileadstart,  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  programs  we  havCj  we  had  created  an  economically  segre- 
gated school  settiiig  that,  except  for  those  people  who  liave  had  the 
good  hick  and  wisdom  to  violate  the  law  by  mixing  childi'cn,  is  to- 
tally segregated.  And  if  I^Ir.  Coleman's  report  has  any  validity  at 
all,  then  Headstart,  on  its  face,  has  a  disadvantag*e  built  into'  the 
way  we  wrote  it.  1Ve  wei'e  aware  of  that  when  title  I  was  written. 

]\rany  pcq^le  were  urging  npou  us  the  concern,  actually  it  was 
more  than  Headstart,  it  was  the  whole  poverty  program  with  that 
me.ans  test,  and  there  was  a  very  strong  feeling,  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
cussion as  I  recall. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Our  pi'oblem  was  that  we  wrote  the  legislation  when 
poverty  was  the  fad.  remember?  We  were  won*ied  about  the  missile 
ga]:^  or  whatever  it  was  in  1058.  That's  why  we  had  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act,  and  we  tied  this  one  to  poverty.  It's  good  we 
didn't  do  it  2  years  ago.  It  would  have  been  tied  to  environment. 

But  now  that  we  have  learned^  I  think  we  ought  to  try  and  ad- 
dress the  problems  as  they  exist  in  the  schools  in  the  most  effective 
way,  which  is  educationally  disadvajitaofed.  We  aren't  helping  poor 
kids  with  this  , program.  We  are  helping  educationally  disadvan- 
taged. It  just  hapi^ens  to  be  a  higher  percentage  of  poor  kids  that 
are  educationally  disadvantaged. 

Mr.  Ford.  If  you  didn't  have  to  select  a  school  and  call  it  a  target' 
school,  but  could  devise  programs  that  were  available  to.  all  children 
with  problems  once  it  got  into  your  county,  could  you  do  that  and 
O   use  the  money  as  effectively  as  you  now  do  it? 
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JEr.  Saxtoock.  As  it  is  now,  you  make  us  dovise  wuys  of  doiut>"  it 
for  other  kinds.  For  instiincCj  if  you  look  on  the  buck  of  one  of  these 
that  I  have  given  youj  yon  will  sec  thut  project  staff,  this  little  yel- 
low one  ri^lit  here,  it  snys  "project  stall*,  clinicians,  veadin*r  consul- 
tants." Clinicians  deal  with  younj'sters  out  in  the  scliool  systems 
with  roadinjL^  teachers  or  with  a  primary  teacher,  not  a  special 
teacher.  The  reading  consultants  deal  with  resource  teachers  and  not 
with  kids  at  all. 

^Vii  have  had  to  devise  a  way  of  getting  tliis  done,  "^vliereas,  if  we 
had  the  money  ;ill  could  be  working  with  educutsonall}'  depriv^ed. 
These  teclniicians  work  with  iiontitle  I  scliools,  but  the  reading  con- 
sultants over  here  get  way  over  and  abo^•e.  They  woi'k  with  title  I 
schools. 

You  se^e  what  T-ni  .saying.  AVe  have  to  devise  ways  of  trying  to  get 
almost  tlie  same  kind  

]^[r.  Foiu)  I  interrupting] .  But  in  simple  terms  you  have  one  county- 
wide  school  system.  Assuming  the  same  amount  of  money  that 
yon  now  have  available  for  title  I.  We  also  have  the  concern,  on  t)je 
.  other  side  of  the  coin,  if  not  tli rowing  money  into  the  pot  and  hav- 
ing it  dissipated.  In  the  case  wJiere  you  do  have  control  of  the  entire 
county  school  system,  wouldn't  it  be  practical  and  reasoiuible  to  trust 
you  to  select  out  the  educational  deprived  childrcr.? 

j\[r.  SAX'rKot'K.  I'd  like  tliat  very  much.  I  wouldn't  have  to  lay 
awake  at  night  trying  to  find  otiier  ways  of  doing  this. 

Mw  Ford.  "When  you  get  into  niy  county  it  doesn't  woi'k,  l^ecause 
we  liave  4-1  school  districts  in  one  county,  including  the  city  of  De- 
troit, as  one.  'What  wc  get  into  is  the  crazy  situation  where  T  have 
one  school  district  with  $1,257,000  in  assessed  valuation  behind  each 
cliild,  ami  I  liave  another  sciiool  district  down  the  road  with  $!),()00 
behind  each  child.  On  the  title  I  formula  this  tirst  school  district  1ms 
as  nrany  kids  per  capita  that  qualify  as  the  other  one  because  )>oor 
people  live  next  to  the  factory. that  pays  all  those  taxes.  One  school 
district  has  plenty  of  jnoney.'  The  other  school  district  has  next  to 
nothing  and  we  aren't  giving  the  second  scliool  district  money,  and 
if  this  is  happening  it  is  going  to  aggravate  it  even  further. 

Chairman  Pkrkixs.  Let  me  ask  you  a  few  questions. 

Are  you  through.  Bill? 

Mr.  FoRU.  Yes. 

Chairman  Pericixs.  A1? 

ifr.  QuLU,  Yes. 

Chaii'man  Pekktxs.  I'm  wori'ied.  I'm  kind  of  like  Alice  in  Won- 
derland— I  wonder  where  we  are  going  from  here.  If  you  gentlemen 
were  to  wake  up  next  year  and  one-third  of  your  title  I  funds  were 
gone,  w^hat  would  happeJi  to  your  programs? 

Mr.  Santuock.  The  first  thing  that  I  would  say,  wliat  does  the 
Louisville  Courricr  have  on  the  front  page  of  it  this  morning,  in 
which  the  school  systems  are  not  hiring  new  teachers  until  they  can 
tell  where  Federal  ])rograms  are  going.' 

I  have  a  meeting  on  the  30th  with  our  staff  and  we've  got  to  de- 
cide then  what  are  we  going  to  do  if  funding  doesn't  come  around. 

Chairman  Perkins.  What  would  be  your  situation  if  you  w^t'c  cut 
back  one-tliird? 
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^Ir.  FuEDEKiNG.  We  have  already  been  cliscussinf^  it.  We  have 
some  iiicls  in  our  program  that  woilld  have  to  be  let  go,  we  would 
probably  have  to  do  away  with  one  pliase  of  our  educational  pro- 
gram, and  this  would  mean  wo  would  help  fewer  children,  and  it's 
hard  to  sa}^  Avhat  else  it  actually  would  tal<e.  Of  course,  AveVe  only 
got  right  now  26  teachers,  not  counting  the  clinicians  and  those  peo- 
ple with  the  diagnostic  center.  We  would  probably  lose  our  math 
program,  because  this  would  be  the  place  tlie  comity  could  pick  up 
tliesc  tcachei's. 

We  hope  not  to  do  this.  They  said  for  us  to  plan  on  85  percejit  of 
onr  last  year's  allocations.  TJiat's  what  we  are  goijig.  We  are  liophig 
this,  will — we  are  hoping  we  will  get  the  same  allocation  as  last  year. 

Chairman  Pkrkixs.  What  percentage  of  your  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren are  you  pi-esently  serving? 

Mr.  Santkock.  We  are  serving  50  percent,  sir. 

Chairman  Perkins,  And  what  about  Huntington? 

i\Ir.  Gnnms.  We  are  about  a  f  ourtli,  counting  all  schools. 

Chairman  Pkhkins.  »Tust  about  one-fouith.  That's  AA-hat  I  tliought. 

Sir.  QuiE.  Of  your  economically  dif3advantaged? 

Mr.  Grti^is.  Yes. 

Chairman  Pj:mnxs.  Arc  you  serving  the  schools  that  need  it  the 
most,  the  pooi-est  of  the  poor? 
jMr  Frkoektxg.  Eight;  A'es,  sir. 
]\[r.  Santrock.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Perkins.  And  do  you  find  a  solid  correlation  between 
ilie  (economic  factor  of  Ioav  income  and  the  children  that  need  the 
special  programs  ? 

Mr.  Griffis.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Chairman  Perkins.  And  do  you  feel  that  you  are  covering  those 
schools  Avithout  omitting  some  of  the  children  that  need  the  services 
the  most? 

Mi\  GuiFFiS.  We  are  attemj)ting  to  give  direct,  personal  services, 
plus  supporting  services,  Avorking  Avitli  teachers  and  parents  in  those 
target  areas  Avherc  the  problems  are  most  pronounced. 

Cliairman  Perkins.  If  the  allocation  formula  to  cliajmel  the 
jnoney  into  your  school  system  was  any  different,  would  you  serve 
the  children  in  any  different  group  than  you  are  serving  them 
today? 

]Mr.  Griffis.  Sir,  Ave  could  not. 

Chairman  Perkins.  From  a  disadvantaged  standpoint? 
Mr.  Grtffis.  We  do  hot  place  more  teachers  in  more  schools  on  a 
permanent  basis, 

Chainnan  Perkins.  I  mean  the  same  amount  of  money  under  an- 
other allocation  formula. 

lSh\  Griffis.  Eight.  One  of  the  things  we  could  do  is  provide  some 
servicos  tliat  aren't  necessarily  a  daily  service  to  some  of  the  other 
students.  The  help  to  the  regular  teacher,  the  help  in  diagnosing  a 
problem. 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  think  you  understood  me  and  I  understood 
your  ansAver,  but  let's  make  certain.  If  you  were  receiving  the  same 
amount  of  money  allocated  on  a  test  score  basis  or  on  an  AFDC  al- 
location into,  tlie  city  of  Huntington  and  your  school  system^  and 
YOU  Avanted  to  do  the  best  possible  job  for  the  youngsters  that  need 
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those  si^ecial  programs  most,  would  you  serve  the  same  group  that 
you  are  presently  serving  ? 
Mr.  Griffis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Santrock.  Within  a  5  to  10  percent  range. 
Mr.  Gritfis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Santrock.  And  right  now  I  could  answer  that  iji  one  area,  in 
mathematics,  because  we  have  the  criterion  reference  test  and  the 

Sretest  and  the  post-test,  I  could  do  that.  But  a  year  from  now  I  can 
0  it  in  reading. 

Chairman  Perkins.  All  right.  I  believe  you  could,  too. 

Mr.  Santoock.  I  wouldn't  hesitate  to  do  it  that  way  in  a  year 
from  now,  but  not  right  now  I  wouldn't  want  to. 

Chairman  PerivIns.  With  the  limited  number  of  disadvantaged 
children  that  you  are  presently  able  to  sei-ve  in  Huntington  because 
of  the  iup.dequacy  of  funding,  I  would  certainly  hate  to  think  about 
any  further  cutbocks,  especially  in  the  appalachian  area.  Would  it 
have  any  effect  on  the  outward  migration,  in  your  opinion,  if  we 
were  to  let  our  schools  jerk  the  rug  out  from  under  some  of  these 
programs  after  we  have  started  making  progress  under  title  I  ? 

Mi\  Grtffts.  I  look  at  this  as  all  programs  measuring  together 
from  where  I  sit  in  this.  Now,  we  .  have  an  empliasis,  partially 
through  vocational  education  and  local  funding,  which  follows  title 
I.  Our  concentration  is  in  early  learniii/:;  with  title  I.  We  hope  tliat 
we  arc  changing  curricuhim  and  pro^  idiug  programs  of  a  more 
practical  nature  rather  than  a  classical  education  type  thing  to  stu- 
dents similar  to  those  who  arc  in  tite  I  programs  in  elcmcHtnry 
schools,  and  w^e  are  trying  to  comiect  tnis  with  the  job  opportunities 
in  our  region.  Now,  we  border  on  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  so  we  doji't 
ahvays  think  of  holding  them  in  West  Virginia,  but  in  the  metropol- 
itan region  there. 

I  think  if  we  are  curtailed  hi  both  of  these  efforts,  the  compensa- 
tory education  and  the  vocational  type  education,  that  it  will  greatly 
affect  our  area.  I  think  we  will  have  people  going  to  Detroit,  as  they 
already  are,  and  other  places. 

Mr.  Ford.  No  jobs  up  there. 

Mr.  Griffis.  t  think  we  are  on  the  road  to  coming  into  a  very 
sound  educational  system  to  meet  local  needs.  Now,  we  know  there  i& 
a  certaiji  amount  of  transition  of  people. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Would  the  Chairman  yield? 

Chairman  Perkins.  Just  a  moment,  let  me  ask  one  more  question 
faitherj  and  then  I  will  yield,  Mr.  Quie. 

You  really  need  to  serve  these  people  efficientlyj  and  you  could  ef- 
ficiently utilize  three  times  the  funds  that  you  are  receiving  under 
title  I,  and  I  correct  ? 

Mr.  Griffis.  Yes,  sir, 

lh\  Santrock.  Yes.  Congressman,  could  I  inject  one  thing  here^ 
and  I  hate  tc  niterrupt  right  here.  It  hasn't  been  brought  out,  but  in 
West  Virginia  we  have  a  tax  limitation,  which  many  school  systems- 
do  not  have.  We  can  only  tax  up  to  a  certain  amount,  and  when  you 
get  there,  that's  all.  We  are  going  through  that  right  now,  Bob. 

Mr.  Griffis.  That's  where  we  are, 

Mr.  Santrocx.  So  as  different  programs  come  up  and  as  it  be- 
comes costlier,  we  use  personal  income  tax,  it  was  a '6  to  4  decision 
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yosterdavj  wasn't  it?  Then  plus  State  fiUooiitionSj  and  tlion  we  have 
Avliat  we  call  a  100  percoiit  excess  levy  and  so  as  a  result,  we're  lim- 
ited and  it*s  ^retting,  budgets  are  getting  S(|ucezed  tighter  and  tighter. 
As  social  security  goes  up,  then  there  is  lesy  money  for  us  from 
our  own  resources,  see,  because  we  ran't  raise  it  up  here.  I'm  just 
using  social  security;  in  Kanawha  County  itself  it  went  up  $229,000 
tliis  year.  V/herc  did  we  get  the  money  for  that  $220,000.  Our  tax 
Jiniitation  base  doesn't  let  us  increase  the  mil  rate  or  whatever  you 
call  it. 

Chairman  Perkins.  You  are  budgeting  Huntuigton? 
]Mi'.  Saxtrociv.  I'm  budgeting  Charleston. 

Chairnuni  Pkukins.  What  percentage  of  3'our  budget  is  Federal 
and  wliat  percentage  is  State? 

jMr.  GiuFFis.  I  tliink  we  are  al)out  8  jiercent,  7  to  9  percent. 
oNIr.  Saxtro<'k.  ^Yo  are  rinming  6. 

]Mr.  G'  'FFis.  And  we  are  alnvost  50-50  the  rest  of  it  now.  State 
and  Jocai. 
Mr.  Saxtrock.  That's  right. 
Ml'.  Haxxa.  That  includes  vocational  education. 
Mr.  Gnirrrs.  That's  all  Federal  income. 
Chairman  Pk.rkins.  Any  further  questions? 
jNlr.  QiTiE.  Yes;  Mr.  Chairman. 

If  the  same  amount  of  money  is  distributed  nationally  and  you 
look  at  the  number  of  children  from  $2,000  income  and  less,  fen-get- 
ting- about  AFDC  entirely,  I  see  in  West  Virginia  there  are  ^(y  per- 
cent fe^yeJ'  children  from  families  wMth  $2,000  income  or  less.  In 
your  neighboring  state  of  01  there  are  31  percent  fewer.  Now,  if 
we  contiiuie  to  give  the  simu.  amount  of  money  to  West  Virginia, 
that  nieans  kids  who  have  been  neglected  in  Ohio  because  of  this  ob- 
solete foimuln  going  14  years  after  tlie  census  was  taken  are  still 
going  to  be  denied  that  money.  Now,  hoAV  can  that  be  fair  to  Ohio? 
You've  goitcn  the  benefit  of  all  tliese  years  of  Oliio's  money,  to  put 
it  that  way.  Why  should  we  continue  doing  that?  I  laiow  one  way 
of  doing  it  is  to  raise  the  amount  of  money  federally  so  you'  could 
get  the  same  amount  as  you  did  and  thev'll  get  the  big  increase  in 
I  Ohio. 

ISlw  Grifixs.  I  can't  answer  that. 

Ml'.  Haxxa.  We  don't  want  to  rob  Ohio. 

Mi\  QuiE.  But  that's  the  question  that's  going  to  come  up  in  our 
coFiunittee. 

jNfr.  GniFFis.  The  figure  he  quoted  on  the  income  level  is,  I  would 
say,  from  observation,  in  oui'  area  would  be  correct. 

Ml'.  QuTE.  Now,  also  the  thing  kind  of  strikes  me  is  that  a  family 
that  has  a  $2,000  income  finds  that  the  husband  gets  a  job,  and  a 
fairly  decent  job,  and  he's  making  $10,000  and,  therefore,  doesn't 
qualify  any  more.  That  child  hasn't  changed  at  all. 

Mr.  Griffis.  If  he  is  in  a  target  school  he  still  qualifies. 

Mr.  Qan3.  Yes,  but  if  his  dad  decides  to  buy  a  house  someplace 
else  he  goes  to  anotlier  school. 

Air.  Griffls.  If  be  is  in  a  target  school  and  his  dad  makes  $50,000 
he  is  educationally  qualified,  but  if  a  guy  makes  $1,000  a  year  and 
his  Ifids  aren't,  they  aren't  pre>sc.ntly. 
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Mr.  QuiK.  You  clieck  the  income  of  the  kids  and  you  also  do  tlie 
'educational  dei)rivation  tests.  Do  you  do  that  for  each  child  so  that 
f !*om  the  results  of  the  information  you  have  you  can  tell  us  what 
the  correlation  really  is?  You  see,  in  iliunesota  tlioy  check  on  the  in- 
come and  thoy  check  on  the  educational  deprivation  but  they  never 
•compared  it  child  by  child,  so  they  can't  give  me  tliat  information. 
When  I  find  people  who  do  that  they  seem  to  hide  that  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Gmms.  I  think  we  have  data  to  do  it.  I  don't  think  we 
would  want  to  do  it  unless  someone  insisted  upoji  it. 

Mr.  QufK.  Glass  did  it  in  his  study,  arid  whenever  you  sec  a  study 
yon  like  to  compare  it  with  something  else.  If  you've  got  the  infor- 
mation available  there,  the  study  could  be  made  so  that  it  didn't 
identify  the  pox)ple  by  name,  for  instance  using  numbers.  I'd  like  to 
go  to  the  Office  of  Education  and  have  them  do  a  study  out  there, 
Ix'cause  thei^e  ai'en't  too  many  peoj^le  that  have. 

Mr.  GRirrrs.  We'll  try.-  .  ^ 

Chairman  PkuivTns.  Let  me  thank  you  gentlemen. 
]VIi\  FoHo.  Carl,  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question. 
Chairman  Perkins.  I  have  some  people  hero  from  Charleston.  Go 
ahead. 

Mr.  FoKO.  This  is  the  first  opportunity.  I'm  disturbed  about  the 
formula,  to  approach  this  from  a  yery  different  point  of  view  of  the 
county- wide  persoji  in  an  urban  area,  and  you  are  urbanized,  both  of 
you.  As  I  understand  it.  yon  select  a  target  school  by  the  percentage 
of  children  that,  through  some  observation  by  teachci's  or  somebody 
else,  appear  to  be  below  the  $?],000  level. 

Mr.  Santrock.  Yes;  or  there  is  one  other  way,  one  other  way  j'ou 
can  do  it,  the  number  of  children,  and  you  can  use  both,  but  you 
cannot  di'op  one  belo^v.  I  won't  go  into  that  formula. 

Mr.  Hanxa.  Number  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Ford.  What  is  the  percentage  of  poor  children  in  the  first  tar- 
get school  that  just  squeaks  over  the  line  and  becomes  a  target 
school  and  what's  the  percentage  in  the  most  heavily  impacted 
school?  MHiat  is  that  percentage  variation? 

Mi\  Santrock.  Mine  is  70  percent.'  I  have  a  school  with  70  per- 
cent. It's  the  lai'gest  elementary  school  that  i  have. 

Mr.  Fori).  You  have  one  school  with  70  percent  poor  children  in 

Mr.  Santrock.  Right. 

Mi\  Griffis.  I  have  one  school  with  84  percent. 
Mr.  Ford.  What  is  the  lowest  percentage  that  will  qualify  a 
school? 

Mr.  Santrock.  Seventeen  percent  this  last  year. 
Ml'.  Fredkking.  Nineteen  last  year.  Next  year  our  break  down  will 
be  20  percent  for  the  lowest,  and  71  percent  for  the  highest. 
jSlr.  QuiK.  How  about  the  closest  one  that  doesn't  make  it? 
Mr.  Fredektng.  Seventeen  percent. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Seventeen  percent  didn't  make  it,  19  percent  did.  Our 
.  break  was  17  to  20. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  compliment  all  of  you.  I  think  you 
did  a  wonderful  job. 
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Chairman  Perktns,  You  people  from  South  C<arolm?v  may  come 
around.  Without  objection'^our  prepared  statements  will  be  included 
ill  the  record, 

[The  statements  referred  to  follows  :j 

Statement  of  Columbus  Giles,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Pebsonnfx  and 
Instruction,  Williamsburg  County  School  District,  State  of  South 
Carolina 

PREFACE 

TJtle  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  has  provided  funds 
to  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  Nation's  school  districts  to  improve  oppor- 
tunities for  educationally  deprived  children  in  low-income  areas.  Williamsburg 
County  School  District  in  South  Carolina  has  benefitted  directly  aad  immeas- 
urably through  this  categorical  aide,  as  confirmed  by  any  quantitative  and/or 
qualitative  data  one  wishes  to  examine.  (Selected  documents  have  been 
attached  to  the  original  copy  of  this  testimony  and  additional  information  can 
be  supplied  upon  request.) 

It  is  the  intent  of  this  testimony  to  provide  a  summary  description  of  specific 
benefits  derived  by  Williamsburg  County  School  District  from  Title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  and  to  show  the  need  for  c<)ntinued 
federal  support  of  the  schools. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

lilentiflcaiion  data  \ 

State  and  district — South  Carolina,  Williamsburg  County  Schools 
Grade  level — Day  Care  throwgh  12 
Number  of  schools  served — 20 

Types  of  compensatory  educational  programs  in  a  desegregated  district 
Year  began: 

1965 — Library  Services  and  Alaterials  C?nter — 20  schools 
1965 — Nutrition  and  Health  Services — 20  schools 

1068 —  Kindergarten — 25  centers,  8  schools 

1069 —  Continuous  Progress — grades  1-5, 12  schools 

1070—  Education  of  the  Handicapped — 20  schools 

1970 —  Adult  Education,  chiefly  through  Career  Opportunities  Program  (COP) 
and  Teacher  Renewal 

1971 —  Day  Care — 2  cpnters,  2  schools 

DeacripUon  of  School  District 

Williamsburg  County,  South  Carolina,  is  predominantly  rural,  with  an  econ- 
omy based  on  agriculture.  The  public  school  system  is  the  largest  employer  in 
the  county. 

Aocording  to  a  rural  poverty  status  index  developed  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Williamsburg  County  is  among  the  poorest  counties  in  the 
country.  The  median  family  income  is  $1,750,  among  the  lowest  in  South  Caro- 
line, and  more  than  60  percent  of  the  families  in  the  county  have  incomes 
below  the  $3,000  Federal  poverty  indicator. . 

The  county's  population  in  1970  was  34,532.  The  average  level  of  education 
in  the  State  is  7.4  grades.  Of  the  total  population  over  25,  more  than  30  per- 
cent have  less  than  5  years  of  formal  education.  Less  than  15  percent  of  the 
county's  high  school  graduates  take  any  advanced  training,  compared  with  a 
national  average  of  more  than  75  percent. 

With  a  population  that  is  more  than  75  percent  black,  the  county  operates  a 
unitary  school  system  with  more  than  10,000  students.  Total  desegregation  was 
achieved  during  the  1960*s  as  part  of  a  massive  personnel  training  and  educa- 
tional innovation  program. 

Educational  statistics  gathered  before  the  Continuous  Progre.ss  Progrnm  was 
implemented  showed  that  one  iu  every  five  students  repeated  one  or  more  of 
the  first  3  grades.  Seventy-three  percent  of  the  children  in  grades  1  through  3 
were  from  low-income  backgrounds,  35  percent  had  defective  speech  patterns, 
and  60  percent  had  language  deficits.  Sixty  percent  of  the  children  could  not 
do  the  work  expected  for  their  grade  level, 
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SOURCES  OF  FUNDING 

The  three  sources  of  funding  for  public  school  education  in  Williamsburg 
County  have  been  the  county,  the  state,  and  federal  categorical  aid.  County 
sources  produce  approximately  eleven  percent  (11%)  of  the  total  school  budg-^t 
while  funds  from  the  state  amoinit  to  forty-nine  percent  (49%)  and  tlie 
remaining  forty  percent  (40%)  comes  fi'om  federal  sourc<v^  (chiefly  from  Title 
I— ESEA). 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  local  level  of  funding  is  virtually  at  Its 
maximum,  leaving  little  doubt  as  to  the  total  inability  of  the  school  district  to 
provide  even  token  education  to  the  student  population  alone.  Such  was  the 
condition  prior  to  federal  support  to  education  a  condition  that  created  socio- 
economic-educational state  of  deprivation  and  human  under-development. 

Comparative  Data 

Prior  to  federal  aid  to  education  the  per  pupil  expenditure  for  Williamsburg 
County  ranked  among  the  live  lowest  in  the  state  and  the  seventeen  lowest  in 
the  Diation.  Although  the  ranking  remains  about  the  same,  the*  actual  per  pupil 
exi>enditure  for  eligible,  educationally  disadvantaged  students  was  almost  dou- 
bled by  the  addition  of  federal  monies  to  the  school  district.  Hence,  federal  aid 
to  education  has*  made  it  possible  for  Williamsburg  County,  for  the  first  time 
in  this  century,  to  begin  to  provide  a  degree  of  comprehensive  educational 
services  and  opportunities  that  have  been  carefully  developed  to  meet  the 
known  needs  of  the  students  and  to  effect  positive  change  in  the  societal  condi- 
tions that  have  clear  influences  upon  the  students'  lives  and  leaniing. 

We  have  reliable  research  data  to  support  our  contention  that,  given  the 
financial  backing  and  educational  resources,  every  learner  will  make  continu- 
ous progress  in  his/her  cognitive  and  affective  development  in  the  public 
schools.  (The  term  "learner"  is  used  here  advisedly^  to  Include  adults  as  well 
n.s  children.)  An  educational  program  of  integrity  and  reliability  will  evolve 
wben  tliere  are  funds  sufficient  to  provide  u  developmental  learning  process. 
The  only  riualiflcation,  other  than  funding,  \^ould  be  that  the  program  planners 
and  imiJleinentors  be  authentic. 

8-YEAR  SUMMARY  COMPARISON 


1964-65  1971-72 


1.  EnroUment   13.160  9,567 

2.  State  Funding   52.027,363  52,941.280 

3.  Local  Funding   $392,581  $664,731 

4.  Federal   51,496  52,380.497 

5.  Per  Pupil   5184  5626 


1.  The  enrollment  decrease  of  3,593  students  in  grades  1-12  over  an  eight 
(S)  year  period  refiects  a  general  population  decline,  a  school  drop-out 
increase,  and  school  integration  factors  (*' white  fiight"). 

2.  State  funding  increased  from  approximately  $154.00  per  student  to  $807.00 
per  student  over  the  eight  (8)  year  period,  or  double  the  expenditure  per 
pupil. 

3.  Local  funding  increased  a  total  of  $272,150,  from  approximately  $30.00  per 
pupil  to  $70.00  per  pupil — more  than  double  during  an  eight  year  period. 

4.  Federal  funding  In  1964-65  was  limited  to  a  small  sum  for  vocational 
educational  and  a  bit  for  the  school  lunch  program — figuring  less  than  twelve 
cents  (12^)  per  student.  In  1971-72  the  federal  monies  received  from  Titles  I, 
II,  NYC,  FT,  and  all  other  federal  aid  to  education  programs  (including 
school  lunch)  amounted  to  approximately  $246.00  per  pupil,  or  forty  percent 
(40)  of  the  total  per  student  cost. 

5.  The  per  pupil  expenditure  for  the  county  almost  quadrupled  during  the 
eiglit  year  period  cited.  Although  this  is  a  most  significant  increase  it  must  he 
noted  that  the  total  is  still  helow  the  per  pupil  averages  of  many  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  state  and  nation. 

USES  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDS 


In  a  poor  school  district  such  as  Williamsburg  County  money  is  needed  from 
any  and  all  available  sources  to  operate  the  basic  educational  program  as  well 
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fls  to  provide  spcciiil  sorvicos.  Whatever  the  program  or  service,  it  is  indeed 
compensatory  and  enable!^  the  ediioationally  disadvantaged  students  to  roouivu 
a  direct  and  precise  benefit  on  a  daily  basis.  Both  tlie  literal  and  figurative 
"tools  of  learning"  are  made  available,  from  something  as  fnnda mental  as  a 
pencil  or  a  bOdU  to  sonn'thing  as  invaluable  as  an  adult/stndent  ratio  that 
makes  individualized  human  interaction  and  purposeful  skills  developuient  po.s- 
Bibie.  Money  cannot  lui.v  respect,  love,  concern,  connnitment,  or  personhood. 
However,  money  \\'isely  used  can/does  but  (pay  for)  those  elements  needed  to 
create  nn  environment  wlieie  every  child  in  our  seliool  system  is  provided  a 
full  opportunity  to  be  and  to  become  a  uni(iue,  vita?  and  whole  person— in- 
formed, e(] nipped  to  think  for  himself,  continnously  growing^  «nd  valuable  to 
himself  and  as  a  member  of  society. 

Specifically,  federal  fnnd.s  have  ])eoM  used  by  Williamsburg  County  to  puy 
for  those  envinnnnenlal  aspects  and  services  considered  to  be  essential  to  the 
education  of  the  whole  perjson.  Jn  no  instance  has  federal  money  been  used  to 
supphiut  other  funding  sources,  hut  in  every  case  to  supplement  the  services 
W'i  conld  provide.  For  example,  we  have  u.sed  an  average  of  .^127.00  per  stu- 
dent in  grades  1-4  from  Title  I — ESKA  (4  year  average)  to  provide  3,O0U  edu- 
cati<mally  disadvautag'^l  children  with  a  s(jund  iustrnctionnl  program  that 
meets  local,  state,  uiul  national  standards.  This  sum  was  in  addition  to  funds 
provided  by  all  other  sources. 

As  noted  earlier  in  this  testin^ony,  federal  funds  have  enabled  '\Villiarn.sl)urg 
County  to  provide  limited  day  care  centers,  comprehensive  Kindergartens,  an 
enriched  instructional  i>rograni  in  grades  1-5,  and  such  special  services  as 
health,  education  to  tho  handicapped,  lii)rary  and  media-uiatcrials,  and  some 
adult  odncation. 

afuch  more  is  needed  at  all  levels  of  education  and  for  all  ages,  hut  tlie 
county  adniinistratiou  and  advisory  councils  have  identified  the  early  years 
(specifically  K-d)  as  the  nnijor  educational  priority  in  terms  of  jn-eiient  needs 
and  sources  of  funding. 


.  If  a  man  asks  for  a  drink  of  water,  hecause  his  thirst  is  acute,  ami  he  i.s 
given  an  empty  cup,  one  can  only  expect  abject  disillusiouuient  to  restdt,  fol- 
lowed by  grave  suffering,  disorientation,  and  ultimate  extinction  of  life  itself. 
It  isn't  too  strong  an  analogy,  for  the  poor  sectors  of  the  United  States  of 
America  do  indeed  thirst.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  a  poor,  educationally  di.sadvan- 
taged  person  or  com u) unity  or  school  that  such  a  state  exists.  Too,  too  long 
have  we  allowed  poJitical  prejudice  to  overshadow  the  justice  due  to  human- 
kind here  in  our  growing,  developing  nation.  It  i.s  not  enough  to  provide  tem- 
porary relief  or  partial  compensation.  It  is  not  enough  for  a  government,  no 
matter  how  noble  her  intentions,  to  enact  legislation  that  does  not  stem  from 
clearly  defined  needs,  preci.se  priorities,  and  with  longitudinal  and  universal 
plans.  When  such  a  base  of  oi)eration  is  established  then,  and  only  then,  can 
those  charged  with  education  get  on  with  the  job.  AVc  must  have  the  sure 
knowledge  that  the  cut  will  not  be  empty,  nor  filled  with  weak  promises  of 
possibilities  for  a  tomorrow — for  our  children  wait  in  trust  right  now  I 

Present  Status  of  Local  Funding 

Williamsburg  County  School  District  currently .  supplies  eleven  percent 
(11%)  of  the  total  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  district.  This  level  of  funding- 
has  sliown  only  slight  increase  over  the  past  two  or  more  decades  sinii)ly 
hecause  the  economy  cannot  support  a  larger  share  of  the  costs:  Every  effort 
is  being  nmde  to  attract  industry  to  the  area,  thus  eliminating  a  degree  of  the 
under  employment  and  unemployment  and  also  contributing  to  the  local  tax 
collection.  Such  efforts,  however  successful,  would  require  several  years  before 
significant  financial  gains  could  be  realized. 

Present  fitatua  of  State  Fmullng 

The  State  of  South  Carolina  has  made  some  important  increases  in  the  sup- 
port and  up-grading  of  the  schools  hi  the  past  few  years.  One  of  the  more 
recent  developments  was  the  appointment  of  a  committee  by  the  governor  of 
South  Carolina  to  nmke  a  definitive  study  of  the  school  districts  in  view  of 
equalization  of  educational  funding  (Serrano  Decision,  August,  iOTl).  Mean- 
while, the  state  currently  has  pending  several  educational  bills  that,  if  enacted 
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into  law,  '.vonlcl  add  to  the  teachers'  salaries  and  fringe  benefits,  increase  the 
per  pupil  expenditure  by  several  dollars,  provide  for  additional  Kindergartens, 
and  perhaps  substitute  a  student  enrollment  formula  for  the  present  average- 
daily-uttendauce  per  pupil  cost  allowance.  Kven  with  these  gains,  should  they 
become  a  fact,  the  state  is  still  unable  to  absorb  the  total  niinimuiu  cost 
needed  to  maintain  the  present  level  of  operation  in  the  schools. 

Tyoc  of  Federal  Suiiport  Most  XcciJcd 

Based  upon  the  prevailing  conditions  of  public  school  education  in  Williams- 
burg County  and  in  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  and  assuming  these  conditions 
to  be  representative  of  other  states  and  school  districts  in  the  nati<ni.  we 
believe  the  most  just  and  appropriate  type  of  federal  support  to  schools  would 
be  the  tliird  of  the  three  basic  principles  delincd  in  the  School  Finance  Act  of 
1073—1111  V>.  This  basic  principle  states  tliat  '^tho  Federal  Govcrninent  ous:lit 
to  provide  hirger  grants  to  states  uuderlaking  programs  to  cuuaHze  among 
school  districts  the  exi)enditure  of  all  state  and  local  funds  for  education.'" 
Such  federal  funding  would  be  highly  compatible  with  efforts  being  made  by 
each  state  to  eaualize  support  to  education  regardless  of  the  prevailing  eco* 
nomic  conditions  of  any  given  school  district  within  the  state.  Further,  the  live 
year  span  called  for  by  the  bill  would  give  to  federal,  state,  and  loc.-il  planners 
a  clear  operational  base  from  which  to  gather  reliable  data,  make  a  realistic 
cost  analysis,  and  develop  broad,  long-range  guidelines  for  suppo,  \  to  educa- 
tion. 

Tliore  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  need  for  federal  support  to  education. 
'J'lie  greatest  national  del)t  is  that  owed  by  birthright  to  our  children  for  ecuml 
educational  opportunity. 

ExcKKi'Ts  From  :  CoxTixuors  PiiooiiKss  riio(siiAM,  Wii.uA.NJsuuai;  Coi  xrv,  S.r. 
Achievement  Data 

In  addition  to  the  longitudinal  study,  evaluators  gathered  annual  achieve- 
ment data  to  assess  the  ol'leetiveness  of  the  program.  Standardized  tests 
adniini.stered  to  1.901  l.^^t-  through  3d-grade  students  during  the  10G9-70  and 
1970-71  school  years  indicated  the  number  of  children  i)erforniing  below  grade 
level  in  vocabidary  dropped  32  percent  and  in  comprehension  20  percent.  More 
importantly,  there  was  a  significant  decrease  (31  percent  in  vocabulary  and  42 
percent  in  comprehension)  in  the  number  of  children  1  or  more  years  below 
grade  level.  Table  4  shows  the  percentages  of  students  performing  below  grade 
level. 

TABLE  4.— PERCENTAGES  OFSTUDENTS  PEfKFORMING  BELOW  GRADE  LEVEL:  1969-70  AND  1970-71 


Vocabulary  (grade  level  and  years)     Comprehension  (grade  level  and  years) 


Below  grade  level 


1  to  3 

1  to  3 

4  to  6 

1  to  3 

1  to  3 

4  to  6 
1970-71 

1969-70 

1970-71 

1970-71 

1939-70 

1970-71 

32 

51 

27 

28 

44 

26 

33 

16 

36 

35 

6 

3S 

15 

8 

12 

15  ' 

12 

15 

7 

0 

6 

10 

Q 

IQ 

87 

75 

81 

88 

62 

89 

Less  than  1  year... 

1-  2  years  

2-  3  years  

3  or  more  years... 

Total  below. 


STATEMENT  OF  COLUMBUS  aiLES,  SR.,  BEPUTY  SUPERINTENDENT, 
WILLlAMSBURa  COUNTY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  SOUTH  CAROLINA, 
ACCOMPANIED  BY,  MARY  HARPER,  DIRECTOR,  EARLY  CHILD- 
HOOD EDUCATION 

Mr.  Giles.  Tliaiik  you  very  iniicli,  ]Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
tlie  conunittoe:  I  am  Colmnbiis  Giles,  Sr.,  deputy  superintendent  of 
^^^^  Williamsburg  County  School  District,  a  oim-district  school  sys- 
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tein  tliat  is  located  in  tlie  coastal  plains  of  South  Carolina.  I  regret 
vei'V  much  tliis  evening  that  Mr.  Fennel  1,  the  superintendent,  be- 
CAUiSQ  of  i)hysioal  ailment,  was  not  able  to  attend  this  hearing  with 
us. 

Appeai'ing  with  me  is  Miss  Mary  Harper,  who  is  the  director  of 
early  childhood  education  in  our  school  system. 

First  of  all,  I  should  like  to  express  to  you  and  your  committee 
our  sincere  appreciation  for  giving  us  this  opportunity  to  make  this 
i^ppearance  today.  We  have  learned  a  great  deal. 

At  this  time  I  am  going  to  ask  Miss  Harper  to  begin  the  brief 
summary  statements.  I  should  like  to  add  statements  when  .she  is 
through. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Go  ahead. 

Miss  Harper.  Mr.  Giles  and  I  represent  some  30,000  people  who 
live  in  Williamsburg  County,  S.C.  You  Jiad  reference  made  to  our 
county  and  our  school  earlior  by  Dr.  Charlie  Williams  from  our 
state  de))artment.  One-third  of  the  30,000  people  we  represent  are  in 
our  public  scliool  system.  The  country  spreads  over  951  square  miles, 
90  percent  of  whicli  is  rural.  The  population  is  widely  dispersed. 
Over  75  percent  of  us  are  poor,  and  this  is  a  fact,  not  a  fad.  The  me- 
dian family  income  is  $1,750,  and  the  county  has  tlie  unenviable  dis- 
tinction of  being  one  of  the  poorest  in  our  on.tire  Nation. 

For  many  years  the  nonexislence  of  job  opportunities  begot  a  lack 
of  incentive  for  education,  resulting  in  a  vicious  socio-economic  edu- 
cational poverty  circle.  Of  the  poi)ulation  over  '25  years  of  aire  *>1 
])ercent  attended  chool  for  less  than  5  years,  and  the  a\'erage  educa- 
tional attainmor  of  the  total  popidntion  at  this  time  is  7  years  4 
jnontlis.  ^ 

Industry  lias  not  come  to  Williamsburg  County  in  sufficient  scope 
to  take  up  tlic  slack  left  by  farm  mechanisation  and  the  decline  m 
the  market.  The  school  district  is  the  county's  largest  employer.  The 
scliool  system,  which  is  a  unitary,  desegregated  district,  has  a  clear 
and  awesome  job  of  beiiig  the  catalyst  and  change  agent  for  the  en- 
tire county.  We  need  help  to  meet  this  mandate;  help  immediately  to 
maintain  tlie  creditable  educational  programs  we  have  done  with 
categorical  Federal  aid^  and  we  need  help  on  a  long-range  basis  to 
expand  educational  opj^ortunitics  and  mani:)ower  development. 

We  know,  for  it  is  our  experience,  that  money  wisely  used  in  edu- 
cation will  buy  those  elements  needed  to  create  an  environment  in 
which  every  child  in  our  school  system  is  provided  a  fair  opportu- 
3iity  to  be  and  to  become  self-actualizing,  a  unique,  vital,  and  whole 
person,  informed,  equipped  to  think  for  himself,  continuously  grow- 
ing, valuable  to  himself  as  a  member  of  society. 

We  believe  that  learning  is  a  continuous  developmental  process, 
therefore,  education  is  a  process  for  any  and  every  person.  The  de- 
gree of  disadvantage  for  any  giveii  learner  is  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  learning  process  he  has  experienced  at  every  stage  of  his  growth. 
We  have  not  had  quantities  of  money  to  provide  sound  educational 
opportunities.  We  averaged  spending  $140  per  pupil  of  title  I  money 
over  a  4-year  period,  and  Jiave  reliable  evidence  to  show  that  the 
program  is  sound  and  yielding  a  significant  payoff  in  the  lives  of 
the  diildren,  the  teachers,  aides,  and  administrators.  If  educators  are 
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skilled  and  apply  themselves,  there  is  no  question  that  they  can  get 
the  job  done. 

It  was  with  real  disappointment  that  we  learned  of  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Coui't  not  to  uphold  the  concept  of  the  equalization  of 
educntionnl  support  within  S4ates.  We  accept  the  Justices'  interpre- 
tation of  the  Constitution,  and  so  turn  to  the  legislators  in  our  coun- 
try ^^•ith  the  urgent  request  that  steps  be  taken  to  provide,  by  law,  a 
fnndaniental  Federal  right  to  public  education. 

To  us  the  greatest  national  debt  is  that  owed  by  birthright  to  our 
children  for  a  just  and  equal  educatioiuil  opportunity. 

We  have  reliable  I'esearch  data  to  sup]}oit  our  contention  that 
given  the  financial  backing  and  educational  resources,  every  learner 
will  nni^ce  continuous  progress. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  GiLKs.  I  sliould  like  to  add  just  two  or  three  things  to  what 
Miss  Harper  has  said. 

In  terms  of  our  source  of  funding,  I  should  like  to  just  mention 
tills,  that  wc  receive  approximately  11  percent  of  our  total  budget 
from  our  local  eil'ort,  from  the  local  community.  We  receive  49  ])er- 
cent  of  our  budget  from  the  State,  and  we  receive  40  percent  of  our 
total  budget  from  the  Federal  Government.  You  see  right  here  that 
if  wc  were  to  lose  title  I  funding,  we  will  i-eally  be  in  trouble. 

^Another  point  that  I'd  like  to  make  is  that  our  district  has  re- 
ceived State,  regional  and  national  recognition,  for  having  developed 
one  of  the  most  productive  and  exemplary  early  childhooa  education 
programs  in  America  and,  of  course,  we  have  passed  along  to  the 
conunittec  a  stack  of  materials  that  bear  this  out,  and  we  would  be 
happy  to  furnish  additional  specific  data  upon  request. 

Our  interest,  however,  is  not  limited  to  early  childhood  education. 
In  fact,  it  encompasses  quality  education  for  all  children,  without 
exception  of  age  or  any  other  factors.  But,  Mr.  Representati^•e,  I 
think  you  can  very  well  see  that  we  could  ill  afford  to  lose  funds 
and  maintain  what  we  arc  now  carrying.  If  we  were  to  lose  some  of 
the  funds  that  we  arc  now  receiving  we  aren't  going  to  be  able  to 
maintain  our  current  programs. 

I  certainly  wish  to  concur  with  ilr.  Perkins'  statement  that  we  re- 
ceived when  we  I'eceived  this  invitation,  which  states  that  the  School 
Finance  Act  of  1973,  H.R.  16,  is  needed  today  because  school  districts 
all  across  America  are  in  financial  trouble.  We  are  having  to  deny 
contracts  to  sme  43  teachers  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  not  certain 
about  Federal  funding  for  next  year.  We  now  have  in  our  early 
childhood  program,  and  one  otlier  program  we  are  running  in  the 
county,  129  instnictional  aides.  These  are  paraprofessionals.  One 
hundred  of  these  persons  are  in  a  COP  program,  career  opportuni- 
ties program,  that  is  ot:>erated  in  conjunction  with  the  University  of 
Soutli  Carolina,  and  they  are  engaged  in  a  study  program  leading 
toward  a  degree  in  early  childhood  education.  All,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  19,  these  persons  are  paid  out  of  title  I  funds.  We  just  have 
a  big  question  mark  hei*e.  We  don't  know  what  we  can  offer  to  them 
next  year. 

I  just  wish  it  were  so  you  could  walk  into  one  of  our  classrooms. 
Ill  many  instances  it  is  difficult  to  differentiate  between  what  the  in- 
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sfcnictional  aides  are  doing  and  what  a  regular  certified  teacher  is 
doing,  in  terms  of  providing  experiences  for  boys  and  girls. 

We  wish  to  say  to  you  here  and  now,  with  all  of  the  gusto  that  we 
have,  that  we  do  support  the  first  principle  of  H.R.  16  which  states 
that  the  iirst  responsibilty  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  area  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education  is  to  provide  sufficient  funding 
for  compensatory  education  programs  for  educationally  deprived 
children.  I  think  it  is  clearly  evidenced  in  our  community  that  this 
is  a  very  valuable  hope,  and  that  we  can  ill  afford  to  lose  it. 

We  further  would  like  to  give  all  the  support  we  can  to  the  third 
principle  which  ha^s  to  do  with  the  equalization  of  educational  op- 
portunities within  the  State,  and  we  would  venture  to  even  say 
witliin  tlie  Nation.  Eight  now  this  comes  close  to  home  to  us,  I  think 
depending  upon  whose  figures  you  are  looking  at,  we  are  considered 
the  17th  poorest  district  in  the  Nation,  and  some  say  the  19th,  but 
we  are  down  near  the  bottom. 

There  is  a  study  committee  in  our  State  at  the  present  that's  look- 
ing into  the  matter  of  equalizing  the  educational  opportunities  for 
all  school  children  tliroughout  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  As  Miss 
Harper  mentioned,  we  regret  very  much  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  we  do  believe  that  if  we  could  get  that  third  principle 
that  you  mentioned,  sir,  giving  some  financial  assistance  to  the 
States,  this  would  encourage  tl\em  to  try  to  equalize  the  opportuni- 
ties, and  in  the  long  run,  this  would  have  a  much  farther  reaching 
effect  and  a  long  lasting  effect  on  the  kinds  of  educational  opportun- 
ities we  can  provide  for  our  students. 

Again  we  wish  to  thr.nk  you  for  coming,  and  we'll  try  to  answer 
any  questions  that  you  may  have. 

Chairman  Perkins.  To  what  extent  are  you  presently  taking  carp, 
of  your  children  that  need  assistance  under  title  I? 

Mr.  Giles.  Right  now  we  are  sorving  all  schools  in  our  district. 
We  are  just  a  poor  county,  period,  poorest  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word, 

Mr.  Giles.  Right. 

Chairman  Perkins.  How  are  you  spending  your  money?  Both  of 
you  answer  that  question,  please. 

Miss  Hai?i*eii.  Half  of  the  title  I  money  would  be  spent  in  the  kin- 
dergarten through  grade  5  in  the  program  that  has  been  continously 
developed  since  1968.  We  started  with  kindergartens  and  we  have  in 
our  plan  deliberately  added  on  educational  learning  principles,  and 
we  are  cuttiiig  off  now,  for  the  money  will  not  extend  any  further. 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  see. 

Mr.  Qnie. 

Mr,  Qtjie.  On  page  4  of  your  testimony,  after  the  five  facts  of 
your  summary  comparison,  you  say  that  the  enrollment  decrease 
came  from  a  number  of  reasons — the  general  population  decline,  and 
then  tlie  third  one  was  school  integration  factors  involving  a  white 
flight.  The  school  dropout  also  increased,  and  that  surprised  me.  I 
thought  perhaps  the  help  from  the  Federal  Government  might  have 
slowed  down  or  reversed  the  school  dropout  rate. 

Is  this  a  pit)gressive  thing  through  the  whole  8  years,  and  are  you 
still  having  an  increase  in  the  schooldropouts  ? 
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Miss  Harper.  The  scliool  dropout  increase  would  be  largely  in  the 
upper  grade  levels,  whereas  before  we  just  didn't  have  the  children 
in  school.  When  you  figure  percentages  of  children,  you  figure  them 
on  the  total  number  in  a  given  year)  but  we  do  have  still  a  great 
many  young  people  in  the  nigh  school  age,  particularly  young  men, 
who  may  not  leave  school,  they  simply  leave  the  schools  in  Williams- 
burg County.  Tliere  is  no  opportunity  for  them  there.  The  Man- 
power Development  Center  that  has  been  in  operation  for  2  years 
has  been  holding  tliem.  Wv  have  found  that  we  only  have  half  of 
last  year  and  this  year,  so  far,  but  we  have  been  holdng  them.  These 
figures  were  through  1972. 

Mr.  QtnE.  I  think  it  has  leveled  oif  now  or  stopped. 

What  percentage  of  your  students  finish  the  12th  grade  ? 

Miss  Harper.  I  did  not  give  yon  that.  I  will  say^  however,  it  is  in 
one  of  the  packets  we  liave.  We  just  didn't  bring  it  over,  and  I  am 
afraid  I  would  make  an  inaccurate  approximation. 

Mv.  QuiE,  Do  you  have  the  percentage  that  finished  the  eighth 
grade,  by  any  chance  ? 

Miss  Harper.  I  am  afraid  to  give  you  an  estimate  on  that, 
^  Mr.  Giles.  It  may  be  in  that  material  tliat  we  have  left  with  your 
aide. 

Miss  Harper.  It  is  in  the  initial  packet.  I  hope  you  will  take  time 
to  look  at  it,  for  some  infomation  in  there  is  really  quite  valuable, 
including  the  most  recent  from  the  Office  of  Education  that  just 
came  to  us  the  day  Mr.  Giles  left  to  come  here. 

Sir.  QuiE.  They  did  a  study  of  your  county  ? 

Miss  Harper.  Yes;  yes,  of  the  program. 

iMr.  QitJE.  You  are  ranked  as  the  17th  poorest  county  in  the  Na- 
tion. Are  any  of  those  other  16  counties  in  South  Carolina  ? 

Miss  Harper.  There  is  a  county  in  South  Carolina  poorer  in  the 
State  than  Williamsburg.  Therefore,  it  would  be  assumed  that  it 
would  be  in  that  17. 

Mr.  QuiE.  So  there  is  only  one.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  coimties 
poorer  than  Williamsburg  County  from  the  information  you  have 
given  me  here. 

Do  you  have  any  information  of  the  pre-test  and  post-test  informa- 
tion on  students  who  have  benefited  from  title  I  ? 

Miss  Harper,  Yes.  I  would  recommend  for  your  study  in  the 
packet  that  we  sent  up,  the  big  packet,  the  findings,  and  there  will 
be  a  simimary  in  the  brochure  you  have  of  che  Illinois  test  of  psy- 
cholinguistic  abilities.  It  is  a  longitudinal  study  of  high  validity, 
verj[  respectable,  although  I  tlihik  that  all  of  the  testing  program 
has  integrity. 

We  use  day  in  and  day  out,  for  evaluative  purposes  in  terms  of 
student  progress,  testing,  or  evaluation  devices  we  designed  our- 
selves, and  you  will  find  a  copy  of  that  in  the  big  packet.  A  sample 
page  is  in  the  brochure. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Now  if  Williamsburg  County  received  fi'om  the  state 
the  amount  of  money  that  would  give  you  the  average  expenditure 
from  state  and  local  sources  in  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  how 
much  would  that  be  increased  ? 

Miss  Harper,  We  spent  in  Williamsburg  County  last  year  from  all 
moneys  an  average  of  $600. per  student  enrolled  in  the  school  system. 
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That  included  any  capital  outlay  or  any  little  bit  of  money  from 
any  source  at  all.  Figured  of  that,  40  percent  of  that  was  Federal 
moneys.  Not  all  of  that  was  title  I  Federal  moneys,  and  I  believe 
that  South  Carolina,,  ont  of  the  95  districts,  was  abont  the  36t!i  in 
terms  of  total  per  pupil  expenditure. 

Mr.  QuiE.  I  can  get  th.at  other  information  and  figure  that  out. 

I  have  to  take  a  telephone  call  now,  but  I  would  like  to  go  into 
this  question  a  little  further  with  you. 

Miss  Harper.  We'd  like  you  to  come  to  William.iburg.  Tliat's  the 
only  real  way  to  understand. 

Mr.  QxjiE.  I  agree  with  you.  It's  c.isier  to  understand,  being  on  the 
scene,  rather  than  sitting  here  in  Morehead. 

Chairman  Pkkktxs.  I/et  me  ask  you  about  your  contimious  i)rog- 
ress  program  in  Williamsburg  County,  S.C.  On  j^age  25  you  have 
got  a  paragraph  entitled  "Achievement  Data".  In  addition  to  the 
longitudinal  study,  evahiators  gathered  annual  achievement  data  to 
assess  the  effectiveness  of  the  i^rogram.  You  say  standardized  tests 
administered  to  1,,991  first  tlirou^h  third  grade  students  during 
1969-70  and  1970-71  school  years  indicate  the  number  of  children 
performing  below  grade  level  in  vocabulary  di'opped  12  percent,  and 
in  comprehension,  2()  [)erceiit.  More  importantly,  there  was  a  signifi- 
cant decrease — 31%  in  vocabulary  and  42  percent  in  comprehension 
in  the  number  of  children  one  or  more  years  below  grade  level. 

Table  4  shows  the  percentage  of  students  performing  below  grade 
level. 

Now  as  I  glance  at  this,  considering  what  you  have  stated  about 
your  coimtj^,  I  feel  that  your  achievpvient  results  from  title  I  under 
this  evaluation  are  excellent. 

Miss  HARrE«.  Yes,  sir,  that's  miraculous,  but  we  contend  it  can  be 
done  anywhere  in  this  Nation  if  it  can  l3e  done  in  Williamsburg 
County,  and  it  has  been  done  by  Williamsburg  County.  Mr.  Giles 
and  I  are  part  of  the  county,  it  is  oiu"  home,  and  the  people  in  the 
schools,  if  we  can  do  it,  it  can  be  done  and  these  statistics  are  cer- 
tainly not  padded. 

Chairman  Perkins.  And  you  know  yourselves  that  this  progress 
has  been  made  under  title  I  in  your  county? 

Mr.  Giles.  It  would  not  have  been  possible  odierwise. 

Chainnan  Perkins.  It  would  not  have  been  possible  otherwise  ? 

Mr.^  Giles.  Eight.  Eight  now  we  should  be  well  on  tlie  way  with 
planning  for  our  summer  in  service  and  pi^service  training,  for  new 
people  coming  in,  it  would  be  preservice  training.  We  don't  know 
where  to  stait  because  Ave  don't  know  what  we  are  going  to  liave 
comhig  in  Federal  f mids.  It's  quite  a  problem  for  us. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Well,  I  think  those  achievement  results  are 
marvelous. 

Mr.  Giles.  I  would  like  to  just  inject  this.  As  I  sat  and  listened  to 
some  of  the  other  testimony  in  terms  of  how  we  went  about  this 
whole  approach,  the  first  thing  I  think  we  did,  liliss  Harper,  was  we 
did  an  appraisal,  didn't  we,  an  appraisal,  an  assessment  of  our  pro^ 
gram  at  that  time,  and  we  do  recommend  that  procedure.  Then  once 
you  determine  needs,  then  you  can  begin  to  develop  approaches,  ma- 
terials, methods,  et  cetera,  and  training.  That's  been  one  of  the 
greatest  assets.  'We  have  been  able  to  bring  in  some  of  the  best  peo- 
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pic  from  across  the  Nation,  and  they  said  to  us  vorbally,  they  have 
said  to  people  across  the  country  in  lectures,  they  have  said  in  pe- 
riodicals, that  it  is  one  of  the  best  . programs  in  the  Nation.  We  do 
have  ])lans  for  moving  on  up  to  even  greater  levels,  but  if  we  don't 
have  the  financial  supjiort,  we  can't  do  it. 

Chairman  Pei^kins.  What  is  the  pojpulation  of  this  county? 

Mr.  GiLKS.  A  little  better  than  34,000. 

Chairman  Peukins.  Who  represents  the  county  in  Congress? 
Mr.  GiLKS.  iNIr.  MciNIillan  did  for  a  number  of  yeai-s,  but  Mr. 
Young  is  the  Jiew  district  congressman. 
Chairman  Pkiikixs.  jNIr.  Ford. 

Mr.  Foun.  I  notice  on  page  2  you  have  the  1970  population  at 
34,000.  You  have  some  other  demographic  data  also.  Is  that  all  U)TO 
data  ? 

Miss  Hahpek.  Yes. 

Mr.  Giles.  AVhat  was  the  question  again,  please? 
Mr.  Foiu).  Tho.  34,000  figure  is  Is  the  rest  of  that  demo- 

graphic data — 1070  data  ? 
Miss  IIarpek.  Yes ;  you  are  right. 

Mi  .  FouD.  You  haven't  received  any  title  I  upon  this  basis.  ^Vluit 
was  your  1960  pojpulation  ? 
Miss  HAurEU.  I  don't  know. 
Mr.  Gtlks.  I  don't  recall. 

Miss  Harpek.  I  do  know  that  we  have  been  told  that  we  have  lost 
a  sufficient  number  that  it  will  be  a  decrease  of  about  $300,000. 
Mr.  Ford.  That  would  be  if  the  law  continued  without  change  ? 
Miss  Harper.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Giles.  Let's  go  back  to  your  ,  question,  though.  This  might 
give  you  some  bearing.  AVe  had  approximately  13,000  some  students 
then.  We  now  have  9,000-well,  almost  10,000  students  in  grades  1 
through  12.  AVe  have  better  than  10,000  students  if  we  include  the 
kindergarten. 

One  other  thing  that  we  didn't  bring  out,  either.  I  think  our  kin- 
dergarten progmm  really  gave  direction  to  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina ;  in  fact  I  am  pretty  sure  of  that,  and  we  are  not  boasting  about 
it,  but  we  were  happy  that  we  were  able  to  demonstrate  in  a  poor 
county  like  Williamsburg  the  need  for  those  experiences. 

Mr.  Ford.  Do  you  have  access  to  the  1970  census  data  that  shows 
income  levels  for  your  county  ? 

Mr.  Giles.. Yes;  it  is  up  a  little. 

Mr.  Ford.  Have  you  done  any  research  on  your  own  to  determine 
what  the  difierenee  between  a  $2,000,  $3,000,  and  $4,000  level  of 
measui^ement  would  do  in  your  county? 

Miss  Harpek.  If  we  used  the  4,000,  we  would  probably  have  about 
82  or  83  percent  of  our  people  considered  eligible  or,  you  know,  in 
that  income  bracket  below  the  4,000.  Presently  we  have  about  75  per- 
cent below  the  current  cutoff  figure. 

Mr.  Ford.  You  don't  make  a  significant  increase  between  2  or  4 
thousand,  then,  do  ^ou  ? 

Mr.  Giles.  Not  significant. 

Mr.  Ford.  Do  you  have  an  audit  exception  now  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  HEAV?  Are  (hey  questioning  your  expenditure  of  the  title  I 
^unds  ? 
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Mr.  GiiiiQs.  Not  to  mj'  knowledge. 

Miss  PIarper.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  Title  I  has  always  sent  re- 
view teams,  and  tliere  was  in  the  newspaper,  about  a  month  or  two 
ago,  a  question,  and  William  County  was  one  of  the  counties  cited, 
tlmt  said  we  had  not  met  certain  HEW  guidelines. 

Mr.  FojiD,  Was  tliat  the  selection  of  target  schools? 

IMiss  Harper.  Well,  not  ]:)recisely  that.  This  was  in  terms  of  unify- 
ing schools,  and  there  had  been  a  suggestion  that  a  school  that's  out 
— most  of  our  schools  are  all  quite  rural — out  about  14  miles  from 
Kingstree,  the  one  sizeable  village,  to  be  paired  with  the  Kingstree 
schools.  This  was  later  worked  out  by  our  county  superintendent  and 
HEW  officials,  but  apparently  the  question,  when  it  came  up  a^  few 
months  ago,  was  based  on  a  1970  court  matter,  rather  than  the  cur- 
rent one. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  ajn  wondering,  do  you  have  target  schools  throughout 
the  system  ? 
Miss  Harper.  They  are  all  low  income. 

Mr.  Giles.  We  have  unified  to  the  extent  that  we  qualify  in  all  of 
the  school  systems.  Now  I  am  told,  or  we  have  been  told  by  our  title 
I  coordinator  that  there  is  a  possibility  that  if  we  follow  a  study 
that  South  Carolina  has  dOne,  if  we  followed  it  one  way,  we  would 
lose  approximately  $300,000.  Since  you  left  the  other  clay  he  told  me 
that  there  is  a  possibility  that  it  could  go  as  much  as  $500,000,  if 
you  continued  funding  at  the  current  level  of  fundng,  following  that 
procedure.  It  is  the  Urbanetics  study  that  was  done  down  there. 

jNEiss  Harper.  This,  of  coursO;  Is  a  study  the  State  had  made  for, 
I'm  sure,  many  kinds  of  purposes.  For  example,  one  of  our  schools 
that  unquestionably  houses  close  to  90-percent  disadvantaged,  by  any 
critera  you  chose  to  use,  would  be  one  of  those  that  would  not  be 
considered  a  target  school.  It's  entirely  too  complicated  for  me  to 
understand,  so  I  couldn't  explain  it,  but  several  of  the  schools  T/<^re 
identified.  I  think  they  are  in  populated  areas  where  industry,  or 
one  thing  or  another,  maybe  contributes  more  money,  but  1^*1  those 
few  cases,  unfortunately,  their  children  are  not  in  public  schools. 

M^.  Ford.  They  told  us  about  Charlotte,  KC.  that  on&  of  the  re- 
sults of  desegregating  the  schools  and  going  to  unitary  system  was 
that  they  have  an  assignment  pattern  that  takes  a  child  away  from 
the  neighborhood  where  he  actually  lives,  to  a  school  a  little  way 
away,  and  that  when  that  happens,  they, have  been  told  that  they  use 
the  statistics  on  the  district  where  he  lives. 

You  take  a  disadvantaged  child  out  of  that  district,  he  goes  to  an- 
other district  that  doesn^t  fit  as  a  target  srJiool,  he  loses  the  program. 
They  indicated  that  they  have  cluickad  with  the  Office  of  Education 
and  have  been  told  that  they  can  get  no  relief.  Is  that  the  reason  for 
your  situation  on  the  90-percent  scale 't 

Miss  Harper.  No.  You  see,  we  are  sc  rural,  we  are  90-percent 
rural,  so  you  would  have  a  hard  time  taking  one  of  us  too  far.  But 
no,  we  do  not,  we  have  always  had  consolidated  schools  out  in  fields 
where  we  bus  in  our  people.  In  this  regard,  or  any  other,  it  is  our 
opinion  that  what  we  were  forced  to  do  that  we  should,  indeed,  have 
done  long  before,  and  that  was  to  unify  our  school  system  or  deseg- 
regate, whatever  adjective  you  wish,  has  been  the  greatest  help  for 
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Williamsburg  County.  It  forced  us  to  look  at  ourselves,  and  it  has 
been  tremendous. 

Mr,  Perkins.  What  did  you  say  the  square  miles  in  Williamsburg 
happen  to  be? 

Miss  Hauper.  Nine  hundred  thirty-one,  almost  all  rural. 

Mr,  Ford.  And  there's  only  34,000  ijoople,  9,000  schoolchildren? 

Mr.  Giles.  Ten  thousand  three  hundred  thirty-eight,  I  believe  is 
the  figure,  if  we  include  the  kindergfvrten  kids.  Of  course,  when  we 
unified  we  did  pairing  for  the  most  pait.  Busing  has  never  been  a 
problem  in  our  area. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Perkins.  What  is  the  size  of  your  school  in  Pike 
County,  Mr.  Roberts  ? 

Mr.  EoBERTS.  Seven  hundred  seventy-nine  square  miles,  wiih 
15,000  children. 

^  A  Voice,  I  thought  we  had  the  largest  county  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  They  are  larger  than  w- e  are. 

Mr.  Ford.  It  must  take  you  all  day  to  gather  up  enough  people 
for  a  class. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  ask  you  one  concluding  question, 
What  would  liappen  if  you  lost  10  percent  of  your  money?  And, 
on  top  of  that,  what  would  happen  to  the  efficiency  of  your  title  I 
program  if  you  lost  another  10  percent  ? 

Mr.  GniES.  Well,  we  have  spent  at  least  3  weeks  trying  to  antici- 
pate and  make  some  plans,  and  we  decided  that  we'd  look  at  all  of 
the  programs  and  we  would,  perhaps,  out  proportionately  from  the 
various  programs  that  are  being  funded  from  title  I  fimds.  We  have 
a  massive  health  pro-am,  for  exanniple;  we  have  the  early  childhood 
rogram,  and  we  would  perhaps  trim  a  little,  but  the  decision  really 
asn't  been  made,  but  we  would  have  to  cut  back.  We  may  have  to 
use  fewer  aides  at  our  higher  grade  level. 
Chairman  Perkins.  Do  you  want  to  respond  to  it? 
Miss  Harper.  Yes,  please.  Thank  you. 

My  own  reaction  to  this  is  that  for  every  dollar — I  think  in  terms 
of  a  child,  I  am  not  tlie  least  bit  concerned  in  the  long  run  of  it 
about  the  adults  who  may  be  displaced  from  their  |obs.  I  would 
probably  be  the  first  to  go,  because  I  believe  the  child  is  educated  in 
the  classroom.  I  believe  that  we  can  compensate,  notwithstanding  the 
child's  backgromid,  and  we  can  only  do  it  in  an  environment  where 
the  child  can  experience  the  learning  process.  So  every  time  we  take 
a  dollar  out  of  the  school  system,  for  whatever  purpose,  and  if  that 
means  removing  an  adult  for  interactive  purposes,  or  whatever,  then 
I  would  suggest,  that  for  every  $140  that  we  lose  in  title  I  or  Fed- 
eral money,  we  have  robbed  a  child,  from  my  point  of  view,  in  Wil- 
liamsburg County,  of  his  chance  for  life  in  these  United  States.    ^  • 

I  couldn't  say  it  more  strongly.  I  believe  I  could  p:  ove  it. 

Chairman  Perkins,  Thank  you  very  much. 

Any  further  questions.  Bill  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  No,  that's  it 

Chairman  Perkins.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Floyd. 
■  T  want  to  thank  all  of  you  gentlemen  for  bein^  patient.  Some  of 
school  superintendents  have  already  left.  I  wish  we  could  have 
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gotten  to  them  earlier,  but  it  is  difficult  to  hear  everyone  in  a  short 
period  of  time. 
Identify  yourself  for  the  re  ord. 

STATEMENT  OP  LEO  FIOYD,  TITLE  I  COOKDINATOE,  GEEEITUP 
COUNTY,  KY.  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  Floyd.  I  am  Leo  Floyd  from  the  Greenup  County  School 
System  J  title  I  coordinator. 

Cliairman  PKmciNs.  Where  is  Mr.  Laudenbach?  Did  he  get  a^A^ay? 
Mr.  Floyd.  He  couldn't  come  today. 

I  am  supposed  to  make  statements  on  adult  education  and  the  title 
I  program. 

Cluiirman  Pkrkixs.  Go  ahead  with  your  title  I. 

Mr.  Floyd.  To  start  off  Avith,  if  we  receive  the  cut  that  it  appears 
we  will,  it  will  seriously  damage  the  program.  About  80  percent  of 
our  title  I  funding  goes  toward  a  reading  program  that  is  operated 
in  all  elementaiy  schools  in  the  coimty,  and  we  handle  approxi- 
mately 1,500  students. 

Chairman  Pkrkins.  Out  of  a  total  of  what  number? 

j\Ir.  Floyd.  We  have  4,500  students,  a  little  bit  over  4,500  right 
now,  I  think,  in  12  grades,  but  Ihe  title  I  program  operates  only  in 
the  elementary  school. 

We  have  22  employed  as  reading  teachers,  11  of  them  full  time, 
and  11  of  them  that  are  half-time  teachers  and  half-time  librarians. 
This  means  that  we  have  roughly  100  classes  a  day  of  reading. 

Js^ow  these  children,  these  1,500  or  so  children,  don't  receive  one 
class  per  day  for  175  days.  It's  something  more  like  two  times  a 
week.  Some  of  them  are  there  all  the  time,  but  we  try  to  operate  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  are  only  in  a  reading  class  for  whatever 
time  is  i-equired  to  do  die  work.  Some  of  them  have  been  in  the 
re  4ing  program  for  several  years,  some  of  them  have  only  been  in 
for  6  months,  but  in  a  year  we  usually  get  around  1,500.  We  don't 
know  what  to  do  about  next  year,  of  course,  and  we  think  it  would 
cripple  the  program  if  we  don't  know  by  sometime  around  the  1st  of 
May  what  our  grant  will  be.  The  grant  would  have  to  be  pretty 
close  to  what  it  is  this  year,  or  we  would  have  to  completely  reorga- 
nize. 

Oar  tentative  grant  for  this  year  was  $255,000,  and  we  were  told 
the  other  day' that  we  can  expect  to  get  $6,000  more.  The  $255,000  is 
85  percent  of  what  it  was  the  year  before,  which  was  $300,000,. 
slightly  over,  and  the  year  before  that  it  was  $305,000,  so  you  see,  we 
haven't  made  an.y  financial  progress  for  3  years,  and  inflation  being- 
what  it  is,  and  everything,  we  have  been  in  quite  a  pinch. 

We  bought  no  hardware  of  any  type  for  a  number  of  years,  we 
have  done  no  building  or  construction  for  a  number  of  years,,  and  T 
can't  see  it  in  die  future,  either. 

Oiii'  pupil  cost  in  title  I  was  about  $266  last  year,  and  this  year  it 
probably  will  drop  somewhat  because  of  the  fact  that  we  just  don't 
have  the  money.  There  are  some  interesting  figures  that  we  can  give. 
The  director  of  pupil  personnel  prepared  these  for  me.  Our  average 
attendance,  average  daily  attendance  for  the  past  6  years  in  which 
title  I  has  been  iii  eflPert  is  04.31,  which  is  quite  high  even  here  in 
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Kentuck}'.  That's  an  inci^ease  of  almost  tliree-quartere  of  1  percent 
o\'Gr  the  preceding  6  years.  I  am  sure  that  doesn't  seem  like  a  siguif- 
icant  figure,  and  the  director  of  piipil  i^ersonnel  is  not  sure  tliat  it 
ean  be  attributed  to  title  I,  but  we  called  a  neighbormg  district 
which  has  a  very  small  title  I  grant,  and  their  figures  have  gone  just 
the  opposite.  Their  attendance  hsis  actually  dropped,  \vhereas,  ours 
has  increased.  We'd  like  to  think  that  it  is  a  result  of  title  I. 

I  brought  a  typical  evaluation  at  one  of  our  elementary  schools. 
This  is  soiled  from  a  pile  of  forms  we  have  to  turn  in  on  our  evalu- 
ation. Wc  concentrated  in  tlie  prinuuy  grades,  so  the  opening  or  top 
report  here  is  the  sixth  grade.  It  is  reporting  on  15  students  who 
arc,  ns  I  say,  in  the  sixtJi  grade.  Their  pretest  score  was  3.8  aA^or- 
age;  their  post-test  was  4.5.  That's  a  difference  of  seven  tenths  of  1 
year,  which  isn't  very  much  growth,  but  Avhen  you  figure  they  only 
grew  3.8  years  in  6  years,  it  still  is  an  improvement. 

As  we  d/op  down  to  the  fifth  grade,  we  find  there  was  a  1.6  years 
difference,  which  is  very  significant;  fourth  grade  was  1.5;  third 
grade  was  1.4,  ,and  hi  the  second  grade  it  was  .8,  which  again  is  a 
significant  growth  for  these  children. 

Our  program  has  changed  over  the  years  by  going  more  heavily 
into*  i^eading.  At  fii^t  reading  was  only  a  small  part  of  it,  but  as  we 
learned  more  of  our  needs,  we  dropi)ed  other  programs  and  now  are 
almost  exclusively  into  reading. 

Chairman  Perkins.  The  first  few  years  to  some  degree,  .1  think, 
we  will  all  have  to  admit  were  trial  and  error,  and  then  you 
Avent  to  reading  and  mathematics  and  found  better  ways  to  spend 
the  fund?,  better  results,  I  mean,  better  achievement  results,  is  tluit 
correct? 

Mr.  Floyd.  That  is  correct,  and  actually  title  I  does  not  do  any- 
thing in  mathematics.  Now  wc  did  help  with  a  computer  program 
up  until  this  year.  Again  because  of  budget  problems,  we  were 
foiYjed  I'o  drop  it.  We  Avei'e  forced  to  drop  health  services  2  years 
iiow\  any  kind  of  pei^onal  health  services  for  children,  because  we 
simply  couldn't  make  the  dollai*s  go  far  enough  to  do  it. 

Chairman  Pi5rkins.  Mr.  Ford,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Foiu).  What  has  been  the  change  in  your  student  population 
from  1960  to  1970? 

Mr.  Fi/OYD.  Well,  student  population  has  dropped  a  little  bit,  but 
the  overall  adult  population  in  the  county  has  increased.  We  are  dif- 
ferent, in  that  respect,  from  most  other  counties  hi  the  State.  It  has 
heen  a  very  small  drop. 

Mr.  Foiii>.  Your  population  is  getting  older? 

Mr.  Floyd.  Yes,  and  I  think  people  moved  in,  too,  because  we  do 
have  a  fair  amount  of  industry. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Has  your  poverty  population  dropped  any? 

JMr.  FiX)yD.  Not  that  we  can  tell.  In  going  by  lunchroom  figures, 
AA'hich  is  what  we  use,  it  appears,  at  least  in  some  areas  of  the 
<;ounty.  it  has  increased  considerably. 

Chairman  Perkii^s.  I  would  think  so,  with  all  the  railroad  shops 
and  so  f  ortli  closing  in  the  couniy,  - 

Mr.  Floyd.  Of  course,  you  understand  the  population  figures  I 
•mive  you  are  now  3  years  old.  We  know  that  at  least  in  one  of  the 
Y^inmunities  the  shops  visually  have  closed  up  and  we  don't  have 
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any  exact  figures  on  tliis,  but  it  has  had  a  serious  effect.  We  are  told 
that  our  county  population  has  increased. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Floyd.  You  have 
been  very  helpful  to  us. 

All  right,  Arjiold,  you  and  your  superintendent  may  come  around. 

Do  we  have  anybody  else  here  from  any  of  the  other  Greenup 
schools  who  wants  to  make  a  statement? 

Identify  yourself  for  the  record  and  begin. 

Without  objection  your  prepared  statement  will  be  included  in 
the  record.  - 

[The  statement  referred  to  follows :] 

S^rATEMENT  OP  TiLDEN  DeSKINS,  SupEBINTENDENT,  PiKE  CoUNTY  SCHOOLS, 

Pike  Coubty,  Ky. 

Honorable  Carl  Perkins,  members  of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, Fellow  Educators,  and  Guests.  I  am  Tilden  Deskins,  Superintend- 
ent, Pike  County  Schools;  Pike  County,  Kentucky.  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  testify  before  your  committee  on  behalf  of  Federal  Aid  to  our  schools. 
Today,  I  address  you  on  behalf  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act— More  specifically  Title  I  and  Adult  Basic  Education. 

In  today's  world  few  people  would  question-that,  quality  free  public  educa- 
tion is  a  must  if  we  are  to  survive,  grow,  and  prosper  as  a  free  people.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  our  forefathers  have  failed  to  provide  an  adequate  and 
equitable  system  to  finance  the  needs  of  education.  Today  In  this  land  of 
plenty,  in  the  richest  nation  on  the  face  or  the  earth,  we  have  thousands  of 
children  attending  school  in  substandard  classrooms  and  without  adeot^ate  sup- 
plies and  tools  with  which  to  learn.  These  children,  all,  are  the  future  citizens, 
voters  and  leaders  of  our  nation. 

As  you  know,  our  County  is  in  the  heart  of  Appalachia,  for  the  most  part  a 
poverty  stricken  area,  and  our  people  cannot  support  the  kind  of  educational 
programs  demanded  for  today's  children!  Poor  schools  and  substandard  educa- 
tional programs  T(^ere  for  many  years  a  blight  upon  our  "and  and  its  people. 
Only  recently  have  we  began  to  see  some  light  over  the  hcHzon — ^in  the  form 
of  categorical  compensatory  Federal  Aid  to  education.  Now,  it  seems  that 
storm  clouds  threaten  even  this  meager  aid. 

A  recent  survey  reveals  that  62%  of  9ll  Pllw  County  students  are  from  fam- 
ilies which  are  economically  and  oducationall;'  deprived  ^  and  possibly  an  even 
greater  percentage  of  the  total  school  population  may  be  culturally  deprived 
when  measured  by  today's  standards.  Because  a  majority  of  Pike  County  stu- 
dents are  primarily  concerned  with  obtaining  the  basic  necessities  of  life  they 
have  neither  the  time  nor  inclination  for  aes'i,iietic  pursuits  If,  indeed,  such 
things  were  available  in  Appalachia.  This  lack  of  cultural  exposure  leaves  the 
Pike  County  child  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  when  compared  with  the  subur- 
ban youth.  Furthermore,  a  careful  study  indicates  that  the  correlation  between 
the  number  of  children  from  deprived  homes  and  those  children  diagnosed  as 
poor  readers  is  very  high.  A  recent  evaluation  indicates  that,  of  those  children 
eligible  for  Federal  assistance,  57%  were  at  kast  one  year  behind  in  reading 
comprehension. 

With  your  permission  I  would  like  to  react  briefly  to  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  and  its  impact  on  our  County  and  school  district 
This  law  is  a  landmark  piece  of  legislation  and,  as  conceived,  an  excellent  step 
In  the  right  direction.  Because  of  its  impact  for  good  in  our  schools,  it  should 
become  a  benchmark  for  future  educational  legislation.  Let  us  look  at  what  it 
has  done  for  Pike  County,  Kentucky.  It  has  enabled  to  develop  a  massive 
reading  improvement  program  that  is  reaching  some  3,600  children  in  need  of 
improved  reading  skills.  It  has  enabled  us  to  develop  a  pre-school  readiness 
program  for  the  most  needy  children  in  our  County.  It  has  enabled  us  to  offer 
supportive  services  such  as  emergency  medical,  dental  and  clothing;  counseling 
services ;  social  work  and  attendance  sendees  for  those  in  need  so  that  they 
can  attend  school  and  take  advantage  of  all  the  fine  educational  programs. 
And  what  is  most  important,  these  programs  funded  under  Elementary  and 
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Secondary  Education  Act  work.  Tlie,v  ui^»  achieving  significant  results  in  Pike 
County.  School  attendance  i.s  improving,  the  dropout  rate  is  down,  and  there 
has  been  a  significant  improvement  in  tlie  tested  reading  skills  of  program  pir- 
tic!  pants. 

Though  our  Title  I  reading  programs  have  enjoyed  great  success,  our  studies 
indicate  that  the  program  is  reaching  barely  50%  of  those  children  who  are 
eligible  and  in  need  of  this  special  assistance.  During  the  1972  school  year  we 
were  able  to  provide  special  reading  instruction  for  approximately  3,603  stu- 
dents our  of  0,500  who  were  judged  to  be  deficient  in  reading.  While  the  sue- 
cess  of  those  participating  iu  Title  I  reading  programs  is  encouraging,  we 
must  also  bo  concerned  for  tJiose  needing  the  program  who  we  could  not 
accommodate. 

Judged  by  any  yardstick,  whetlier  standardized  tests  or  more  subjective 
data,  the  Title  I  reading  programs  in  Pike  Coimty  are  working  and  enjoying 
great  success.  These  programs  were  first  begun  In  the  Pike  County  Schools  in 
1967-08,  Since  that  time  the  overall  reading  achievement  for  pupils  in  the 
Pike  County  Schools  have  shown  a  steady  pattern  of  growth.  As  a  result  of 
this,  our  children  are  enjoying  greater  success  in  the  classroom,  and  the  drop 
out  rate  has  been  reduced.  The  following  data  will  briefly  show  by  way  of  sta- 
tistics the  fact  that  Title  I  programs  are  working  in  the  Pike  County  School 
District : 

ESEA  TITLE  1  READING  PROGRAM,  1968-72 


Average  gain  in 
Pupils  enrolled  in      overall  reading 

Year  Eligible  pupils    title  I  programs  achievement 


'72  ;   8,545  3,603  1. 1 

71  ,   8.332  2,580  .9 

:370   8.616  2,900  1.0 

969    8,498  2,800  .8 

968....   9.365  2,800  1.4 
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Tlie  above  statistics  are  more  significant  when  you  consider  the  fact  that  the 
children  participating  in  the  program  were  educationally  deprived  and  much 
behind  at  the  beginning  of  the  program.  It  can  be  extremely  gratifying  to  see 
those  children  who  are  handicapped  by  rending  difficulties  suddenly  "catch 
fire''  and  return  to  the  classroom  and  become  successful  participants  in  the 
school  program. 

I  must  not  miss  this  opportunity  to  say  something  on  behalf  of  our  iire- 
school  and  readiness  program  which  Itas  been  made  possible  with  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  Title  I  funuo.  Through  this  program  we  have 
been  able  to  involve  some  600  five  year  olds  from  economically  and  education- 
ally deprived  homes  in  a  pre-school  readiness  program.  As  a  result  of  this  pro- 
gram, these  children  are  able  to  enter  the  regular  school  program  with  a  back- 
ground of  experience  that  hr.B  enabled  thism  to  make  an  early  adjustment  to 
school  and  make  better  than  normal  .progr<:-s  as  measured  bj^  natlonaHy  recog- 
nized achievement  tests.  Also,  as  a  result  ct  their  pre-school  program,  retention 
in  the  first  grade  has  been  reduced  by  more  than  75%.  Thus,  we  have  been 
able  to  take  those  children  who,  by  reason  of  economic  circumstances,  Imd 
little  opportunity  to  grow  and  develop  and  give  them  an  early  start  at  a  time 
In  their  lives  when  such  programs  can  be  most  effective.  Based  on  the  results 
we  have  achieved,  we  are  convinced  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  effective  pro- 
grams that  any.  school  district  could  have.  It  follows  the  dictates  of  the  old 
Proverb  "An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure",  for  It  takes  the 
child  before  his  problems  and  inhibitions  develop  and  gives  him  the  confidence 
and  encouragement  so  necessary  to  success  in  school  and  in  life. 

With  your  permission  I  would  also  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  adult 
basic  education.  Only  yesterday  the  press  carried  a  report  that  the  adult  popu- 
lation in  Kentucky  had  the  lowest  education  level  In  the  nation.  Needless  to 
say,  the  need  for  adult  basic  education  programs  is  greater  today  than  ever 
before.  Most  all  modern  day  jobs  require  more  education  because  of  advances 
in  mechanizaition. 

Tbie  educational  level  of  adults  in  Pike  County  average  about  the  5th  grade, 
these  people  are  to  become  employable  they,  will  have  to  have  a  higher  level 
^    education.  This  need  can  be  met  only  through  adult  basic  (Education  pro- 
ms. 
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Now,  as  in  the  past  have  very  limited  adult  education  programs  in  our 
ooiinty,  A  recent  study  shows  that  in  the  past  2  years  128  men  and  women 
Iiave  received  high  school  equivalency  diplomas  as  a  result  of  these  programs 
tuul  that  we  now  have  38  persons  seeking  college  degrees  who  finished  high 
school  by  way  of  our  adult  basic  programs. 

If  we  are  to  meet  the  need  of  our  people  the  very  limited  adult  education 
programs  of  the  past  must  be  greatly  expanded.  The  cost  for  such  expanded 
programs  would  not  be  great  and  would  be  an  excellent  investment  in  Amer- 
ica. I  feel  that  we  should  give  some  thought  toward  combining  uur  adult  basic 
pnjOTHii.s  with  programs  offering  technical  and  vocational  skills  as  sucli  pro- 
grams would  be  more  effective  in  preparing  adults  for  employment. 

I  know  that  today  we  have  our  critics  and  our  prophets  of  doom.  We  have 
always  had  these  people  and  perhaps  we  always  will,  I  know  of  no  better  test 
for  a  program  such  as  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  than  to  judge 
it  by  tlie  fruit  that  it  boars.  I  can  not  speak  for  others,  but  I  can  speak  for 
the  jn-o^^rams  in  Pike  County,  They  are  working  and  they  are  producing  good 
fruit.  I  know  of  no  better  or  lasting  investment  for  government  than  an 
investment  in  people,  and  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  is  an 
investment  in  people — for  with  education  comes  quality. 

I  am  here  to  say  to  you  that  the  Congress  must  assume  its  rightful  place 
ami  responsibility  hi  attending  to  the  need  of  education.  While  with  the  help 
(H*  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  we  have  been  able  to  make  some 
])rogress,  the  demands  of  today  are  great  and  the  job  is  not  finished.  Much 
work  must  yet  be  done  if  every  American  boy  and  girl  is  to  enjoy  his  birth- 
right— a  good  education — and  realize  his  fullest  potential  as  an  individual. 
Foderul  {issistance  to  education  must  be  expanded,  not  cut,,  and  the  Congress 
must  play  an  ever-increasing  role  in  underwriting  the  cost  oi  education.  I  urge 
you  to.  and  T  know  that  you  will,  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  an  effort  to  see 
tliaf  I'ilenientnry  and  Secondary  Education  Act  is  not  only  refunded,  but 
expanded  and  that  categorical  compensatory  education  programs  are  kept  alive 
and  vinble.  Revenue  sharing  may  have  its  merits,  but  it  is  not  the  answer,  and 
as  presently  propo.sed  can  and  will  not  meet  the  needs  of  our  boys  and  girls. 
In  my  opinion,  revenue  sharing  for  education  will  work  effectively  only  when 
the  money  appropriated  is  In  an  amount  suflScient  to  give  general  Federal  Aid 
to  education, 

RiU)idIy  we  are  coming  to  realize  that  with  the  eosniopoUtan  nature  of  our 
land  and  the  premium  which  we  must  place  on  quality  in  the  training  ^\\r 
people,  this  nation  can  no  longer  afford,  permit,  much  less  tolerate,  poor  and 
int'ffective  schools  anyplace,  whether  it  be  Harlem  or  Appalaehia.  Recent  sur- 
veys show  that  over  75%  of  those  graduating  from  Pike  County  High  Sehools 
become  residents,  voters  and  tax  payers  elsewhere — whether  in  Michigan.  Illi- 
nois or  California.  The  Congress  must  take  cognizance  of  this  fact!  In  a  world 
that  is  placing  more  and  more  emphasis  on  quality  education  for  all  its  citi- 
zens, the  United  States  must,  if  it  would  maintain  a  position  of  world  leader- 
ship, be  in  the  forefront  of  this  movement  in  seeing  that  all  of  its  citizens 
have  available  to  them  the  best  education  possible  and  from  which  they  can 
profit.  We  have  no  aew  geographical  frontiers  to  conquer;  there  are  no  new 
lands  to  add !  Wo^must  face  the  fact  that  our  nation  can  grow  and  prosper  In 
tlie  twentletli  century  only  as  we  can  improve  the  overall  qualitv  (education 
and  health)  of  our  people.  The  Communist  World— the  Soviet  Union  and  China 
—recognize  this  fact  and  are  devoting  a  large  share  of  their  National 
resources  to  this  end.  America  can  and  must  do  no  less. 

In  the  past,  America  has  been  great  because  the  average  American  was  a 
little  better  educated  and  hcd  a  little  more,  technical  know  how  than  his  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  brothers.  This  may  not  be  true  in  another  generation,  if 
America  does  not  take  steps  now  to  see  to  it  that  we  do  maintain  the  quality 
of  our  educational  systems.  In  the  past,  the  local  school  districts  and  the 
states  have  done  an  -icceptable  job,  but  in  this  day  of  inflation  and  rising  costs 
and  while  local  revenues  remain  relatively  stable,  the  cost  of  the  program  is 
rapidly  outdistancing  the  means  and  local  school  districts  cannot  keep  up.  The 
Congress  and  President  must  view  this  situation  with  the  gravity  it  demands. 
Local  school  districts  need  help  badly  and  they  need  it  now.  Title  I  and  other 
compensatory  education  programs  offer  the  best  formula  yet  devised  to  get  the 
still  limited  Federal  funds  to  the  areas  and  progr^pis  of  greatest  need. 

r  want  to  thank  you  your  honor  for  the  opportuMty  of  coming  before  your 
''"mmittee  on  behalf  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  this  nation.  The  pleasure' has 
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STATEMENT  OF  TILDEN  DESKINS,  SUPERINTENDENT,  PIKE 
COUNTY,  KY.,  SCHOOLS,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  ARNOLD  ROBERTS, 
FEDERAL  COORDINATOR 

•Nlr.  Dkski3»;s.  Honorable  Carl  Perkins,  members  of  the  House  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor  Committee,  fellow  educators,  and  guests.  I  am 
Tilden  Deskins,  superintendent,  Pike  Connty  Schools,  Pike  Coimty, 
Ky.  I  welcome  the  opportimity  to  testify  before  your  committee  on 
belialf  of  Federal  aid  to  our  schools.  Today  I  address  you  on  behalf 
of  tlie  Elementary  and  Secoudar^^  Education  Act,  more  specifically, 
title  I  and  adult  basic  education. 

I  liate  to  put  an  article  iji  someones'  face  and  then  have  tJioni  to 
read  it,  but.tliere  is  some  information  in  this  7-  or  8-page  document 
that  is  very  good  and  fits  our  situation. 

In  today's  world  few  people  would  question  that  quality  free  pub- 
lic education  is  a  must  if  we  are  to  survive,  grow,  and  prosper  as  a 
free  people.  Unfortunately,  however,  our  forefathers  have  failed  to 
provide  an  ade<iuate  and  equitable  system  to  finance  the  needs  of  ed- 
ucation. Today  in  this  land  of  plenty,  in  the  richest  nation  on  the 
face  of  th(^,  Ciirtli.  we  have  thousand.s  of  children  attending  .school  in 
substandard  classrooms  and  without  adequate  supplies  aiid  tools 
with  which  to  learn.  These  children,  all,  are  the  future  citizens,  vot- 
ers and  leaders  of  our  nation. 

I  want  to  digress  just  a  second  and  state  that  I  believe  Congress- 
man Quic  earlier  stated  about  tlie  Headstart  and  kindergarten,  put- 
ting them  together  and  separating  the  rich  and  the  poor.  We  have 
always  had  our  kindergarten  and  preschool  programs  together.  In 
other  words,  our  more  wealthy  children,  shall  I  say,  and  the  poor 
■  children,  we  have  had  them  in  one  classroom  and  we  fought  OEO 
from  the  beginning  so  that  we  could  do  that. 

I  also  would  like  to  digress  just  a  second,  too.  Pike  County,  since 
we  have  just  been  listening  to  South  Carolina,  is  the  second  greatest 
Pepsi-Cola  drinking  section  in  the  world.  We  have,  in  seven  or  eight 
eastern  Kentucky  counties,  the  average  per-person  drinking  Pepsi- 
Cola  is  about  301  per-person,  per-year.  Only  one  area  beats  us  on 
Pepsi-Cola  drinking,  and  that  is  an  area  in  South  Carolina,  I 
thoiight  I  would  bring  that  out. 

As  you  know,  our  county  is  in  the  heait  of  Appalachia,  for  the 
most  part  a  poverty  stricken  area,  and  our  people  cannot  support 
the  kind  of  educational  programs  demanded  for  today's  children. 

J^y  the  way,  Congressman  Ford,  if  you^want  to  interrupt  me  or 
stop  me  at  anytime,  fine. 

Poor  schools  and  substandard  educational  programs  were  for 
many  years  a  blight  upon  our  land  and  its  people.  Only  recently 
have  we  began  to  see  some  light  over  the  horizon,  in  the  form  of  cat- 
egorical compensatory  Federal  aid  to  education.  Now,  it  seems  that 
the  storm  clouds  threaten  even  this  meager  aid. 

A  recent  survey  reveals  that  52  percent  of  all  Pike  County  stu- 
dents are  from  families  which. are  economically  and  educationally 
deprived;  and  possibly  an  even  greater  percentage  of  the  total 
school  population  may  be  culturallj^^  deprived  when  measured  by  to- 
day's standards, 

Mx%  Ford.  How  did  you  measure  that  52  percent?  What  criteria  do 
O  have? 
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Mr.  Deskins.  I  have  Mrr  Roberts  here,  our  Federal  coordinator, 
and  I  think  he  could  probably  answer  that  better  than  I  could. 
Mr.  Roberts. 

Mr.  Roberts.  We  have  a  running  series  of  studie»s  that  incorporate 
tlic  1960  census,  and  we,  like  others,  do  do  a  study  each  April. 

Mr.  Ford.  ^Vhat  is  the  definition  of  an  economically  deprived  per- 
son, as  used  in  this  sentence  ? 

Mr.*  Roberts,  The  criterion  used  here  was  a  $3,000  family  income. 

Mr.  Foiio.  And  thf.  definition  of  educationally  deprived  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  suppose  you  can  say  there  is  an  assumption  here. 
We  used  them  synonomously. 

Mr.  Deskins.  I  was  going  to  add  a  moment  ago  that  we  probably, 
like  William  Clieek  from  Lawrence  County,  could  qualify  100  per- 
cent of  our  children,  because  they  are  culturally  deprived,  too,  be- 
cau&o  we  liavc  some  children  that  have  never  been  out  of  Pike 
County,  and  I'd  say  I'd  have  to  state  they  are  underprivileged. 

Mr.  Ford.  How  does  that  52  percent  compare  witli  what  the  census 
said  about  you  in  1960  ? 

Mr,  Roberts,  In  1960  it  was  around  51  percent.  There  is  very  lit- 
tle change.  Of  course,  I  don't  have  the  1970  census  data. 

I^Ir.  Ford.  "What  does  that  mean  in  real  numbers?  If  the  percent- 
ages stayed  the  same — ^liow  many  children  did  you  have?  In  other 
words,  you  must  be  losing  in  real  numbers  economically  deprived 
children,  because  if  the  percentages  stay  the  sanio  when  you  go  from 
2,000  to  3,000,  that  means  somebody  has  left. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  Our  county  is  an  area  that  is  losing  population 
to  your  northern,  iu*ban  centers  rather  rapidly.  For  example,  be- 
tween 1960  and  1970,  the  census  of  Pike  County  went  from  68,000  to 
someplace  around  62,000,  and  there  was  a  corresponding  drop  in  the 
enrollment  in  our  public  schools. 

Mr.  Deskins.  J\i  one  time.  Congressman  Ford,  about  15  years 
ago,  we  had  about  23.,000  students  in  Pike  County.  At  this  time  we 
have  only  got  about  15,000,  so  in  the  last  14  or  15  or  16  years  we 
have  lost  7,000  or  8,000  students.  We  have  been  losing  on  an  average 
of  anywhere  from  300  and  400  students  per  year  for  the  last  few 
years,  and  we  are  beginning  to  level  off  slightly  the  last  year  or  two. 

Now  this  year  we  are  almost  keeping  our  own,  holding  our  own. 
We  have  got  a  statement  later  about  how  you  people  from  up  at  De- 
troit get  our  graduates  and  we  have  to  keep  the  nongraduates. 

Mr.  FoFD,  I  think  we  are.  getting  some  of  your  kids,  and  I  am 
trying  to  get  Carl  to  let  some  of  that  money  follow  them  up  there. 

Mr.  Deskins.  Well,  see,  the  graduates  are  the  ones  that  do  go  on 
to  school  and  get  a  few  skills.  They  leave  us  because  there  are  no 
jobs  around  our  area,  and  they  go  up  to  Detroit  and  Chicago  and 
Columbus. 

]Mr.  Ford.  I  want  you  to  know  I  am  very  grateful,  because  they 
generally  vote  Democratic  when  they  get  up  there,  and  that's  why  I 
am  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Deskins.  Well,  they  are  that.  Those  that  do  not  graduate 
from  high  school  we  keep^  and  you  know  what  that  means  to  us,  the 
problems  it  creates  for  us.  * 
Shall  I  go  ahead  ?  . 


Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  please. 
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Mr.  Deskins.  Because  a  majority  of  Pike  County  students  are 
primarily  concerned  with  obtaining  the  basic  necessities  of  life  they 
have  neither  the  time  nor  inclination  for  esthetic  pursuits  if,  indeed, 
such  things  were  available  in  Appalachia.  This  lack  of  cultural  ex- 
posure leaves  the  Pike  County  child  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  when 
compared  with  the  suburban  youth. 

I'd  like  to  make  a  statement  here,  too,  that's  not  in  the  text.  I  feel 
like  that  our  youngsters,  and  even  some  of  the  adults,  they  have 
been  in  tlie  isolated  area  all  their  life,  and  when  thej^  do  get  out  into 
the  most  sophisticated  society,  shall  I  say,  they  don't  have  the  confi- 
dence, they  don't  have  the  confidence  that  a  lot  of  people  have.  I  be- 
lieve that  with  all  Jny  heart. 

Furthermore,  a  careful  study  indicates  that  the  correlation  be- 
tween the  number  of  children  from  deprived  homes  and  those 
children  diagnosed  as  poor  readers  is  very  high.  A  recent  evaluation 
indicates  that,  of  those  children  eligible  for  Federal  assistance,  57 
percent  were  at  least  1  years  behind  in  reading  comprehension. 

I  would  like  to  also  add  to  that.  For  years  and  years — this  makes 
me  30  years  in  education — ^I^entucky  has  usually  been  2  years  behind 
the  national  norm.  Pike  County-no,  I  am  wrong.  Kentuckv  hag 
usually  been  about  1  year  below  the  national  norm,  and  Pike  Coimty 
usually,  until  a  few  years  ago,  has  been  2  years  below  the  State 
norm,  but  this  year  I  feel,  like  because  of  title  I,  we  are  up  to  the 
State  level,  maybe  a  little  ahead  of  the  State  level,  and  not  too  far 
behind  the  national  noiTO,  and  I  feel  like  that  speaks  well  for  title  I. 

With  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  react  briefly  to  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  and  its  impact  on  our  county 
and  school  district.  This  law  is  a  landmark  piece  of  legislation  ana, 
as  conceived,  an  excellent  step  in  the  right  direction.  Becaiuse  of  its 
impact  for  good  in  our  schools,  it  should  become  a  benchmark  for 
future  educational  legislation.  Let  us  look  at  what  it  has  done  for 
Pike  County,  Ivy.  It  has  enabled  us  to  develop  a  massive  reading  im- 
provement program  that  is  reaching  some  3,600  children  in  need  of 
improved  readmg  skills.  It  has  enabled  us  to  develop  a  preschool 
readiness  program  for  the  most  needy  children  in  our  county. 

I  stated,  I  believe,  a  moment  ago,  that  Congressman  Quie  felt  like 
preschool  was  part  of  our  reading  program- 
It  has  enabled  us  to  offer  supportive  services  such  as  emergency 
medical,  dental,  and  clotlaing;  counseling  services;  social  work  and 
attendance  services  for  those  in  need  so  tliafc  they  can  attend  school 
and  take  advantage  of  all  the  fine  educational  programs, 

I  have  to  comment  here  in  addition  to  what  I  have  here.  This  lady 
and  gentleman  previously  stated  that  they  had  94  percent  of  attend- 
ance. Well,  our  attviudancG  for  the  whole  last  year  in  Pike  County, 
and  it's  probably  the  most  mountainous  terrain  tlmt  you  can  imag- 
ine, we  had  about  96  percent  ADA  attendance,  and  we  have  one  of 
our  greatest  problems  of  transportation. 

These  programs  funded  under  Elementary^  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  work.  They  are  achieving  significant  results  in  Pike 
Coimty.  School  attendance  is  improving,  the  dropout  rate  is  down, 
and  ther^  has  been  a  significant  improvement  in  the  tested  reading 
skills  of  program  participants. 
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Though  our  title  I  reading  programs  have  enjoj^ed  great  success, 
our  studies  indicate  that  the  program  is  reaching  barely  50  percent 
of  tliosc  clnldreii  Avho  are  eligible  and  in  need  of  this  special  assist- 
ance. Dui'ing  the  1072  school  year  we  wore  able  to  provide  special 
reading  instruction  for  approrLimately  3,003  students  out  of  6,500 
who  were  judged  to  be  deficient  in  reading.  ^7hile  the  success  of 
those  participating  in  title  I  readhig  programs  is  encouraging,  we 
must  also  be  concerned  for  those  needing  the  program  who  we  could 
not  accoinmodnte. 

Judged  by  any  yardstick,  whether  standarized  tests  or  more 
subjective  data,  the  title  I  reading  programs  in  Pike  Coujity  are 
working  and  enjoying  great  success.  These  programs  were  first 
begun  in  the  Pike  County  scliools  in  1967-68*  Since  that  time  the 
overall  reading  achievement  for  pupils  in  the  Pike  County  schools 
have  shown  a  steady  pattern  of  growth. 

As  a  result  of  this,  our  children  are  enjoying  greater  success  in  the 
classroom,  and  the  dropout  rate  has  been  reduced.  Tlie  following 
data  will  briefly  show  by  way  of  statistics  the  fact  that  title  I  pro- 
grams are  working  in  the  Pike  County  Scliool  District. 

[Information  follows:] 


ESEA  TITLE  J  READING  PROGRAM,  1968-72 


Year 

Eligible  pupils 

Pupils  enrolled  in 
title  1  programs 

Average  gain  [n 
overall  reading 
achievement 

1972  

  8,545 

3.603 

1.  1 

1971  

  8.332 

2.5B0 

.9 

1970  

  8.616 

2. 900 

1.0 

1969  

  s,m 

2.80G 

.3 

1968  

:^   9,365 

2, 800 

1.4 

Again  I'd  like  to  stress  the  fact  that  was  stated  earlier  by  another 
committee,  wlien  we  look  at  these  statistics,  and  you  t^an  look  at 
those  yourself  going  across  the  page,  if  tliese  children  are  the  under-, 
privileged,  the  culturally  and  economically  deprived,  the  ones  that 
live  up  in  the  head  of  the  hollows,  and  some  of  them  walk  2  and  3 
miles  to  the  main  road  and  catch  a  bus  and  maybe  ride  15  or  20 
miles,  and  many  of  these  children  never  get  a  newspaper,  some  of 
them  will  never  have  a  magazine,  they  might  have  a  Seai*s»  Eoebuck 
catalog,  but  you  can  see  those  statistics  across  the  page  there. 

In  1068  they  improved  11.4,  and  in  1969,  .8,  and  so  fortli*  and  I 
won't  take  time  to  read  those  off. 

The  above  statistics  are  more  significant  when  you  consider  the 
fact  that  the  children  participating  in  the  program  wei'e  education- 
ally deprived  and  much  behind  at  the  beginning  of  the  program.  It 
can  be  extremely  gratifying  to  see  tliose  children  who  are  handi- 
capped by  reading  difficulties  suddenly  ''catch  fire"  and  return  to  the 
classroom  and  become  successful  participants  in  the  school  program. 

I  must  not  miss  this  opi:)ortiinity  to  say  something  on  behalf  of 
our  preschool  and  readiness  program  which  has  been  made  possible 
with  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  title  I  funds. 

I  feel  like  that  I'd  like  to  state  that  our  preschool  program  has 
been  a  model,  shall  I  say,  for  the  State,  because  as  I  stated  before, 
we  put  the  children  together  that  were  on  different  economic  levels, 
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uiid  we  feel  like  fchat  the  State  legislature,  not  followed  ours  specifi- 
cally, but  ours  was  investigated  and  looked  at  hopefully  in  the  fu- 
ture to  fund  a  preschool  progi^am.  The  legislature  2  years  ago  passed 
a  bill  to  have  100  pilot  preschool  programs  in"  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

I  tJiink  Mr.  Roberts,  correct  int>  if  I  am  wj-ong,  I  think  Mr.  Roberts 
uslvod  for  4  pilot  pi'ogrujns  ont  of  the  100  in  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
hopin.fl:  to  get  2,  but  we  got  1.  So  I  feel  like  tliat — our  prescliool  pro- 
gram has  worked. 

Mr.  QuiB,  Prescliool  is  prekindergarten  ? 

Mr.  Deskins.  Five  years  old,  yes. 

Mr.  RoBEUTS.  We  liave  no  public  kindergarten  in  tliis  State,  sir. 

]Mr.  Deskins.  Througli  this  program  we  have  been  able  to  involve 
some  500  fivc-j'-ear-olds  from  economically  and  educationally  de- 
prived homes  in  a  preschool  readiness  program.  As  a  result  of  this 
progi'uni,  these  children  are  able  to  enter  the  regular  school  program 
with  the  backgroimd  of  experience  that  has  enabled  them  to  make 
an  early  adjustment  to  school  and  make  better  than  normal  progress 
as  measured  by  nationally  recognized  achievement  tests. 

I  have  asked  dozens  and  dozens  of  first  grade  teachers  if  the  kin- 
dergarten program  helped,  and  always  they  said  that  it  was  one  of 
the  greatest  things  that  ever  happened. 

Also,  as  a  result  of  this  preschool  pvogram,  retention  in  the  first 
grade  has  been  reduced  by  more  than  75  percent, 

Mr,  QuiE.  Say  that  again.  Wliat  did  you  say  ? 

]Mr.  Deskins.  As  a  result  of  this  preschool  program,  retention  in 
the  first  grade  has  been  reduced  by  more  than  75  percent.  ' 
Mr.  QuiE,  I  see. 

Mr.  Deskins.  Thus,  we  have  been  able  to  take  those  children  who, 
by  reason  of  economic  circumstances,  had  little  opportunity  to  grow 
and  develop  and  give  them  an  early  start  at  a  time  in  their  lives 
when  such  nrograms  can  be  most  effective.  Based  on  the  results  wb 
liave  ac}ne\  ^d,  we  are  convinced  that  tliis  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
programs  that  any  school  district  could  have.  It  follows  the  dictates 
of  the  old  Proverb  "An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure",  for  it  takes  the  child  before  his  problems  and  inhibitions  de- 
velop and  gives  him  the  coiifidence- and  encouragement  so  necessary 
to  success  in  school  and  in  life. 

I  don't  think  there  is  much  use  for  me  to  go  into  the  adult  basic 
education,  because  ^ou  heard  that.  It  is  an  important  phase  of  our 
program,  and  I  will  skip  on  over  to  a  little  farther  on  over  and 
come  back  to  title  I  or  ESEA,  shall  I  say.  Many  of  these  things 
hkve  been  stated,  I'd  like  to  say  that  I  know  that  you  gentlemen  will 
leave  no  stone  unturned  in  an-  effort  to  see  that  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  ActMs  not  only  refunded,  but  expanded  and 
that  categorical  compensatory  educational  programs  are  kept  alive 
and  viable. 

Revenue  sharing  may  have  its  merits,  but  is  not  the  answer  as  far 
<i3  we  are  concerned,  and  as  presently  proposed  can  and  will  not 
meet  die  needs  of  our  boys  and  girls,  because  as  you  people  know,  if 
the  judges,  courts  get  the  money,  they  like  tb  put  it  on  roads,  every- 
one that's  after  them,  Congressman  Perkins,  unless  it  is  earmarked. 
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We'd  like  to  have  any  money  coming  through  revenue  sharing  ear- 
marked. Personally  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  come  through  the 
direct  boards  of  education  and  the  State  department  of  education. 
.  Mr.  QuiE.  General  revenue  sharing  is  earmarked  not  to  go  to  edu- 
cation. 
Mr.  Deskins.  Eight. 

Rapidly  we  are  coming  to  realize  that  with  the  cosmopolitan  na- 
ture of  our  land  and  the  premium  which  we  must  place  on  quality  in 
the  training  of  our  people,  tliis  Nation  can  no  longer  afford,  permit, 
much  less  tolerate,  poor  and!  ineffective  schools  anyplace,  whether  it 
be  Harlem  or  Appalachia.  Eeoent  surveys  show  that  over  75  percent 
of  those  graduating  from  Pike  County  high  schools  become  resi- 
dents, voters,  and  taxpayers  elsewhere — whether  in  Michigan,.  Illi- 
nois or  California. 

Mr.  QuES.  Are  you  increasing  the  percentage  that  are  graduating 
so  you  can  get  more  of  them  up  there? 

Mr.  Deskins.  Yes,  we  are  sending  more  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  wonder  what  it  would  be  like  if  we  didn't  have  10- 
percent  unemployment  in  the  Detroit  area. 

Mr.  Deskins.  Well,  yon  are  in  a  good  situation.  What  if  you  had 
those  that  did  not  grs^duat'e  and  they  were  walking  the  streets  and 
after  us  for  jobs,  on  welfare,  and  so  forth. 

The  Congress  must  t[ike  cognizance  of  this  fact :  In  a  world  that 
is  placing  more  and  more  emphasis  on  quality  education  for  all  its, 
citizens,  the  United  States  must,  if  it  would  maintain  a  position  of 
world  leadership,  be  in  the  forefront  of  this  movement  in  seeeing 
that  all  of  its  citizens  have  available  to  them  the  best  education  pos- 
sible and  from  which  they  can  profit.  We  have  no  new  geographical 
frontiers  to  conquer ;  there  are  no  new  lands  to  add.  We  must  face 
the  fact  that  our  Nation  can  grow  and  prosper  in  the  20th  century 
only  as  we  can  improve  the  overall  quality,  education,  and  health  of 
our  people.  The  Communist  world,  the  Soviet  Union  and  China,  rec- 
ognize this  fact  and  are  devbting  a  large  share  of  their  national  re- 
soui'ces  to  this  end.  American  can  and  must  do  no  less. 

The  reason  I  feel  like  that  we  have  been  ahead  of  Russia,  if  I  may 
say  so,  ?r  the  years  past,  is  because  we  could  go  out  here  in  any  wait 
of  life  and  get  a  person  that  iis  technically  trained  to  do  a  certain 
job  with  very  little  training,  where  the  people  in  Russia,  they  can't 
go  out  and  just  pick  anybody  with  a  few  months'  training,  pilots 
and  so  forth,  they  couldn't  do  it,  and  it  is  because  of  our  education. 

In  the  past,  America  has  been  great  because  the  average  American 
was  a  little  better  educated  and  had  a  little  more  technical  knowhow 
than  his  European  and  Asiatic  brothers.  This  may  not  be  true  in  an- 
other generation,  if  America  does  not  take  steps  now  to  see  to  it  that 
we  do  maintain  the  quality  of  our  educational  systems.  In  the  past, 
the  loeai  school  district's  and  the  States  have  done  an  acceptable  job, 
but  in  this  day  of  inflation  and  rising  costs  and  while  local  reve- 
nues remain  relatively  stable,  the  cost  of  the  program  is  rapidly 
outdistancing  the  means  and  local  school  districts  cannot  keep  up. 
The  Congress  and  President  must  view  this  situation  with  the  cav- 
ity it  demands.  Local  school  districts  need  help  badly  and  they  need 
it  now.  Title  I  and  other  compensatory  education  programs  offer  the 
best  formula  yet  devised  to  get  the  stUl-limited  Federal  funds  to  the 
^  reas  and  programs  of  greatest  need. 
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I'd  like  to  thank  all  of  you  for  inviting  us  and  Mr.  Eoberts  would 
be  glad  to  let  you  fire  any  questions  at  us  concerning  Pike  County. 
Chairman  Perkins.  Bill. 

Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  haven't  done  this  before.  I  would  like 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  prepared  statements  that  have 
been  presented  to  us  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  the  proper  points. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Without  objection,  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Ford.  What  is  the  makeup  of  your  school  income?  How  much 
from  the  State  and  how  much  from  local  taxes  and  how  much  from 
Federal  funds? 

]Mr.  Deskins.  Our  total  budget  is,  in  round  numbers,  including 
Federal  aid  and  all  of  our  Federal  projects,  roughly  10  million.  Our 
Federal  income,  all  programs,  correct  me,  Mr.  Roberts,  is  roughly 
$2,700,000? 

Mr.  Egberts.  Something  in  that  neighborhood.  That  includes 
school  hmch  reimbursement,  and  all. 

Mr.  Ford.  That's  for  a  school  poptdation  of  how  many  ? 

Chainnan  Perkins.  Break  that  2  million  down. 

Mr.  Eoberts.  Title  I  ran  last  year  $1,380,000.  I  have  the  figures 
but  I  didn't  bring  them.  Our  headstait  program  ran  $196,000;  our 
limch  i^eimbursement,  I  don't  loiow  exactly  w^at  that  is,  but  it  is  fig- 
ured in  there,  title  II,  all  the  title  programs,  plus  our  NDEA,  and 
so  on.  I  thinlv  title  II  was  $18,000,  which  would  be  library  books. 

Mr.  Deskins.  We  have  the  follow-through  program,  and  it  is  a 
little  over  $200,000. 

Mr.  Roberts.  No,  it's  $144,000 1  believe. 

Mr.  Deskins.  And  we  have  what  we  call  the  career  opportunity 
program,  that  is  roughtly  what  ? 

Egberts.  One  himdred  eighty  thousand. 

The  breakdown  in  our  county,  of  every  school  dollar  that  is  spent 
in  the  foundation  program  on  education  in  Pike  County,  only  12 
cents  comes  from  local  sources;  the  State  is  pumping  in  88  cents. 
Now  this  doesn't  take  into  consideration  the  Federal  money. 

Mr.  Ford.  What  is  the  per  pupil  expenditure? 

Mr.  Deskins,  Three  hundred  forty,  in  round  numbers,  was  it  not, 
Mr.  Roberts? 

Mr.  Eoberts,  I  believe  in  title  I  now;  it  depends  on  the  program. 
In  our  preschool  program  we  are  sp^ending  roughly  $300  per  child; 
in  our  reading  program,  we  are  almost  totally  in  those  two  areas,  we 
are  spending  around  $346.  Now  the  State  e^enditure  that  doesn?t 
take  into  consideration  your  title  moneys,  and  so  on,  I  believe,  Mr. 
Deskins,  it  runs  about  $472  for  this  past  year. 

Mr.  Deskins,  Yes,  it  does.  Vs  b  have  about  15,500  children  over 
mountainous  terrain,  786  square  miles,  and  some  of  that  is  not  this 
way.  but  up*  and  down  [indicating].  The  area  starts  from  the  creek, 
as  Congressman  Perkins  knows. 

Chairman  Perkins.  That's  what  I  am  getting  at.  How  many 
buses  do  you  have  to  run  in  Pike  County? 

Mr.  Deskins.  I  can  tell  you  exsjctly.  We  have  119  regmlar  large 
buses,  and  then  we  have  about^25  of  what  we  call  contract  haulers. 
Those  are  the  people  that  we  give  contracts  to  haul  the  children  out 
of  creeks  and  hollows  that  buses  cannot  get  to.  So  overall,  we'll  have 
about  150  drivers  or  vehicles  going  morning  and  every  afternoon, 
O   id  that's  not  even  counting  our  Head  Start  dSvers. 
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How  many  are  there,  Mr.  Roberts  ? 

Air.  Roberts.  We  involve  a  total  of  101  people  there. 

Mr.  Desiciks.^  Our  regular  program  will  spend  ovei*  $500,000  alone 
for  transportation.  Until  last  year,  you  know — sometimes  you  can't 
run  t'o  keep  up — ^we  bought  20  nev;  buses  last  year,  and  you  know  we 
do  not  get  any  reimbui-senient  from  the  State  if  the  buses  am  over  8 
years  old.  So  before  last  year  the  most  that  the  previous  superin- 
tendent ever  bought  was  12,  and  we  bought  20  last  year  and  Ave  are 
buying  20  this  coining  summer.  So  we  are  trying  to  catch  up  where^ 
we  can  get  reimbuvsement  money  from  the  State  because  of  not  hav-" 
ing  our  buses  outdated. 

INIr.  Ford.  Yo^  keep  buying  tliem,  we'll  keep  making  them. 

Mr.  RoiiicuTs.  Until  this  year  we  were  using  some  school  buses  12 
yeui^  old,  believe  it  or  not. 

-Mr.  Foiin.  We  malve  them  for  export  in  Micliigan,  too. 

Mr.  Dkskins.  We  are  buying  20  this  summer. 

Chairjnan  Perkins.  You  still  lose  a  lot  of  your  good  teachers,  Mr. 
Deskins? 

Mr.  Deskins.  Well,  we've  got  teachers  flowing  out  of  our  ears. 
Yes,  wc  lost  a  lot  of  good  teachers,  but  still,  goodness  gracious,  im- 
Icss  we  know  that  this  program  is  going  to  be  funded,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  cut  teachers.  We've  got  teachers  flowing  out  of  our  eai*s. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Because  of  the  unemployment  problem 
throughout  east  Kentucky? 

Mr.  Deskins.  Yes. 

Chainnan  Perkins.  It's  that  way  in  all  walks  of  life,  am  I  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  Deskins.  Right. 

Mr.  RoHKUTs.  Then,  too,  sir,  I  find  that  other  school  districts  are 
anticipating  cuts,  and  they  are  cutting  the  teacher  who  doesn't  live 
tl^ere  or  have  families  there  first,  so  we  have  teachers  coming  back 
now  who  are  being  released  to  other  places,  who  are  seeking  emplo^^- 
ment. 

Mr.  Deskins.  By  the  way.  Congressman  Ford,  we  have,  on  any 
long  weekend,.!  mean  when  we  have  Friday  or  Monday  as  a  vaca- 
tion day,  you  know,  that  is  set  up  to  run  with  the  calendar  now.  In 
Pike  County  you  will  see,  if  you  come  up  there  one  of  those  long 
weekends,  you'll  see  more  automobiles  from  Michigan  and  Ohio  and 
Indiana  tliat  are  Kentuckians,  Pike  Countians,  with  Indiana,  OiiiOj. 
and  Michigan  licenses,  many  moi^  up  in  our  county.  . 

A  Voice.  Congressman,  could  I  ask  Mr.  Deskins  a  question  ? 

On  May  15tb  don't  you  have  a  deadline  that  you  have  to  notifj'^ 
teachers? 

Mr.  Deskins.  Yes. 

A  Voice.  If  they  are  not  going  to  be  employed,  reemployed  in 
September? 
Mr.  Designs.  Yes. 

A  Voice.  What  are  you  going  to  do  on  this  title  I  program  on 
that? 

Mr,  Deskins.  We  are  going  to  have  to  noti:fy  all  the  teachers  that 
are  not  tenured,  which  to  go  on,  tenure,  which  is  4  years,  you  have  to 
have  4  years^  experience.  We  are  going  to  have  to  notify  all  those 
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teadie.rs  that  are  not  teniii-ed,  unless  this  program  is  funded,  that 
thej^  are  subject  to  not  being  reemployed,  wnich  is  going  to  make  us 
very  unpopular. 

Chairmjm_.PKuiciNs.  Because  you  would  lose  a  lot  of  good  teach- 
ers ?  ^ 

Mr.  T^KSKiNS.  A  lot  of  good  teachers,  and  then  it  will  make  us 
~^-very  unpopular,  ^ 

>rr,  Foim.  I  think  to  help  you  word  that  notice  so  that  we  give 
ci'edit  wliere  credit  is  due,  state  who  is  cutting  oft'  the  money.  Get 
even  for  thnt  litt^o  slip  that  went  in  the  social  security  check  hist 
October," 

Mr.  Eoiii5RTs.  But  it  is  a  tragic  thin^.  I  thought  Mr.  Cheek  was 
goingj^ell  you  it  would  cause  a  supermtendent  go  into  early  re- 
tirementthis  morning.  It  is  a  tragic  thing  when,  under  State  law,  in 
tliisjState  it  is  a  State  law,  tliat  you  have  to  notify  a  teacher  about 
tlielast  ttay  of  April  if  you  are  not  going  to  use  them  the  followmg 
^year.  This  is  mandatory,  because  if  you  don't  by  tliat  date,  then  you 
ai-e  stuck  with  them  the  next  year  anyway.  So  in  order  to  be  safe, 
school  districts  in  this  State  are  going  to  have  to  notify  teachers  at 
least  in  an  equivalent  number  to  the  Federal  employees  they  have,  so 
th<at  they>vt)irt-be  stuck  with  salaries  they  can't  pay. 

Chaij^man  Pekkins.  Let  me  ask  you  gentlemen  one  question. 

Have  you  made  any  determination  as  to  the  comparable  cost  of 
jriving  a  disadvantaged  child  in  Pike  County  the  same  type  of  serv- 
ice he  would  receive  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Chicago,  Illinois,  Indianap- 
olis?  

•  ^Mr.  Deskins.-  Congressman  Perkins,  I  don't  have  any  definite 
-data  or  statistics,  but  I  do  know  this.  In  figuring  out  little  summer 
programs.  Mr.  Eoberts  has  to  allocate  as  much  or  more  money  for 
transportation  to  get  up  to  where  these  children  are  living,  and  they 
are  underprivileged.  In  other  words,  we  just  can't  plan  on  programs 
ill  our  area  because  of  this  conditiori,  aiilbt  s  we  have  a  lot  of  money. 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  know  myself  that  rrom  a  realistic  viewpoint 
it  costs  more. 

.]\[r.  Deskins.  That's  right.  You  hit  tlie  nail  on  the  head  in  one  of 
the  other  committees. 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  don't  know  how  to  get  mj  point  across, 

Mr.  Deskins.  You  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  with  one  of  your  other 
committees.  Congressman  Perkins,  about  we  are  handicapped  and  we 
are  discriminated  against  in  this  way  in  our  area.  We  might  have  el- 
ementaiy  schools  4  miles  apart.  We  have  a  principal,  a  librarian, 
mus^p  teacher,  guidance  counselor,  and  so  forth,  but  jet,  for  all 
prauucal  purposes,  tiiose  schools  are  25  miles  apart,  even  if  tliey  are 
just  across  the  mountain.  We  have  so  many  schools  that  we  have  to 
staff  with  principals  and  librarians,  so  we  are  hurting  now,  our 
staffing,  because  of  our  administrative  staff,  because*  of  our  small 
school  liere,  here,  here,  every  few  miles.  We  have  schools  within  2 
miles  of  each  other. 

Chairman  Perkins.  It  is  going  to  b'^  hfficult  for  the  committee  to 
see  just  how  these  things  should  be  aujusted,  unless  they  go  right 
into  these  school  systems  in  the  city  and  in  thtr^e  rural  areas  to  see 
some  of  these  things.  I  am  coming  to  that  conclusion  more  every 
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Mr.  QuiE.  I  tliink  it  would  be  good,  if  we  had  more  hearings.  In 
fact,  we  got  more  infoi*mation  here  in  Morehead,  Ky.,  than  we  ever 
got  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ford.  One  of  tlie  reasons  why  such  a  large  number  of  ^adu- 
ates  from  this  school  are  teaching  in  other  States  is  disparity  in 
teachers'  salaries.  It  is  rather  imfair  to  make  a  comparison  without 
having  that  in  mind. 

Mr.  QuiE.  What  is  the  teachere'  salary  here  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  We  are  starting  off  at  $5,700. 

Mr.  Desiuns.  The  average  salary,  I'd  say,  is  $7,500. 

Mr.  Qtiie.  The  average  is  $7,500,  starting  $5,700. 

Mr.  Roberts.  It's  among  the  lowest  in  the  Nation. 

We  are  dwelling  on  a  point  here  that  I  think  is  one  of  the  most 
often  misunderstood  things  and  often  concerns  me,  about  the  bu- 
reaucacy  that  aften  makes  these  decisions,  and  that  this,  tliat  tliere  is 
such  a  variance.  In  other  words,  Appalachia  has  its  problems.  We 
have  our  problems,  but  th^*^  are  not  the  same  as  those  you  fir/ d  in 
the  ghettos  of  Detroit  or  Uieveland  or  Chicago.  We  have  no  integra- 
tion problem;  it's  not  a  problem  with  us,  never  has  been,  but  we 
have  transportation  problems,  we  have  problems  that  very  few  peo- 
ple seem  to  know  about  or  even  recognize,  and  often  times  it's  real 
difficult,  even  for  us,  to  explain  to  the  folks  in  Frankfort,  you  know, 
so  that  they  understand  what  our  problems  are. 

We  are  ii  bluegrass-oriented  State,  really,  Mr.  Perkins. 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  know  all  about  it. 

Mr.  Ford.  Just  imagine  what  it  would  be  if  you  didn't  have  Carl 
Perkins  down. there. 
Mr.  Desions.  Amen. 

We  have  no  integration  problems.  We  made  a  survey,  and  we 
abide  by  all  the  guidelines.  Our  Negro  population  of  students  is 
twenty-five  one-hundredths  of  1  percent,  and  that  is  localized.  We 
have  i  teacher  in  Pike  County,  out  of  about  700.  i'hat  puts  us  over 
the  quota  of  Negro  teachers,  and  that  is  a  librarian  in  one  of  these 
schools,  so  that  brings  our  quota  up  to  twenty-nine  one-hundredths 
of  1  percent,  so  we  are  over. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  was  real  happy  to  hear  the  committee  mention  the 
fact — I  really  think  you  folks  know  more  about  education  than  we 
do  sometimes,  really,  but  when  we  get  to  the  idea  of  separating  chil- 
dren on  economics,  segregating  on  economics,  now,  we  did  a  real  bat- 
tle with  some  of  the  bureaucracies  in  Atlanta  and  Washington  over 
our  preschool  people,  becjiuse  we  felt  it  was  just  as  bad  to  see  a  child 
over  here  in  this  comer  and  say,  "You  are  a  little  h^gflstart  child, 
because  your  parent  doesn't  make  much  money",  aMnflaen  we'll  put 
another  one  over  here  and  say,  "Well,  your  daddy  makes  money,  so 
we'll  put  you  ovei*  here".  We  had  a  real  difficult  time  getting  the 
folks  in  Atlanta  to  understand. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  don't  think  it's  just  as  bad,  I  think  it's  worse,  because 
at  some  stage  a  child  who.  is  a  member  of  a  minority  group  and  who 
is  being  discriminated  against  because  of  that  will  come  to  realize 
fchat  that's  not  his  daddy's  fault,  but  if  he  is  told  everv^  time  he  turns 
around  in  school  that,  because  his.daddy  is  a  failuie  or  a  bum,  or 
whatever,  therefore  he  is  being  singled  out;  that,  to  mt*^.,  is  far  more 
^  jiTosive  to  a  young  person  tKan  family  life. 
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Mr.  Roberts.  It  has  a  psychological  iini^act  the  child  will  never 
overcome,  that's  ri^ht. 

Mr.  Deskixs.  Well,  we  fought  with,  if  I  may  say  so,  with  OEO 
for  2  years,  and  I  was  the  guinea  pig.  He's  laughing,  he  knows  what 
I  am  talking  about.  We  even  did  away  with  it  a  while,  because  we 
didn't  believe  just  what  Mr.  Eoberts  said.  We  were  damned  if  we  did 
and  damned  if  we  didn't,,  because  the  State  department  said  we  had 
to  have  a  degreed  teacher,  OEO  said  we  couldn't  have  one  over  64, 
so  what  in  the  world  were  we  going  to  do. 

Mr.  Ford.  In  the  conference  committee  la.st  year  Mr.  Perkins 
fought  through  Al  and  the  Senator  from  New  York  with  die  Wliite 
House  for  afeut  6  weeks  trying  to  broaden  the  base  on  headstart, 
without  very  much  success.  We  were  trying  to  get  up  to  $6,500. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Wliat  I  have  been  tiding  in  my  district  is  to  have  an 
economically  integrated  program  where  the  nonpoor  wonld  pay  thfc: 
own  way,  but  we  have  never  been  able  to  get  that  through  OEO.  "^^^e 
would  use  none  of  the  OEO  money  for  the  nonpoor,  but  at 
they  could  run  an  integrated  program  and  the  kids  would  not  h  ^: 
that  they  were  there  only  because  their  parents  were  poor. 

Mr.  Deskins.  We  feel  like  we  have  a  real  good  program,  all  » 
them  are  together.  They  are  separated  on  paper,  but  the  chiJdi 
don't  know  who  is  in  headstart  and  who  is  in  title  I, 

Mr.  QuEE.  So  headstart  is  run  by  the  school  here.  You  don't  h*^ 
any  community  action  agency  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  We  have  a  commuiiity  action  agencyj  but  we  hr. 
been  on  his  back,  and  with  Mr.  Perkins'  help  for  quite  some  tira^, 
and  he  leaves  us  alone. 

Mr.  Deskins.  He  has  been  on  our  back,  tbb. 

Mr.  Qtjie.  Great.  I  have  got  to  find  out  from  Carl  how  he  did 
that, 

Mr.  Roberts.  But  in  all  sincerity,  this  is  one  of  the  things  I  think 
that  sometimes  people  don't  understiand,  that  some  of  these  things 
are  handed  down  by  people  maybe  who  don't'  know  very  much  about 
education  in  boys  and  ^ris. 

Mr.  Ford.  We  are  living  in  an  era  now  of  hiring  management  ex- 
pei-ts  and  accountants  to  do  these  things.  We  work  with  numbers 
over  there,  not  with  the  way  programs  are  supposed  to  work. 

A  Voice.  I  was  surprised  in  this  testimony  today,  and  I  think  I 
pretty  well  heard  most  of  it,  that  it  was  never  brought  out  real  hard 
about  ESEA  was  first  fimded  with  thA  strings  atta;Sied,  and  a  lot  of 
these  school  districts  were  given  all  this' money  and  told  to  spend  it, 
and  they  had  no  classroom. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Any  further  questions,  Mr.  Ford  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Quie? 

Mr.  QtJiE.  I'm  out. 

Chairnian  Perkins.  Let  me  thank  you,  gentlemen. 
"All  the  prepared  statements  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  not  heard 
will  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

.  [Whereupon,  at  5:05  p.m.,  the  hearing  in  the  above-entitled  mat- 
ter was  closed.] 

[Tlie  documents  referred  to  follow :] 

ERIC  ' 
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Statement  of  Fkank  Kose,  HvvEULSTb:yi)b:x7,  Counti*  Schools, 

Campton,  I^Vj.v 

Mr.  Chiiii-mau  and  meiiiljers  of  tlie  opunnittee,  I  am  Frank  Kose,  SulJorin- 
toii(U»iie  (if  Wnlfu  Cuiiiity  Schools.  Campton,  Kentucky,  with  your  permission  I 
would  Hke  to  make  the  following  statement;  As  you  know,  Wolfe  Couuty  is 
one  of  the  poorest  counties  in  this  nation.  Of  this  we  do  not  boast— but  merely 
state  fact.  Before  tlie  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  came  into 
heiuf?,  Wolfe  Connty  had  fourteen,  seventy-five  year  old,  one-room  schools.  In 
the  one  W,P.A.  high  school  about  800  pupils  were  erowded  into  a  space  built 
for  about  300.  Art,  .Music,  Industrial  Arts,  Library,  Remedial  Heading,  Guid- 
ance Counselor,  Soeial  Workers  had  never  been  a  part  of  our  uchool  currieit- 
Inni  becau.se  ^\'<>U'e  County  did  not  have  funds— State  or  local  to  staff  these 
positions  to  say  nothing  of  space. 

With  the  help  of  Title  I  ESEA  a  new  high  school  has  beeii  built,  the  one- 
room  sclu>ols  have  disappeared  and  all  of  the  above  programs  are  an  impor- 
tant l>art  of  our  curriculum. 

lu  the  area  of  Reading  in  the  year  X9GS~"S2%  of  the  elementary  stndeuts 
were  reading  below  grade  level — We  set  nbout  to  initiate  remedial  reading  pro- 
gram.s.  and  readiness  units  in  all  of  our  elementary  schools  and  also  to  begin 
remedial  reading  in  our  high  school  by  using  Tjltle  I  Funds.  We  have  reduced 
considerably  the  percentage  of  students  reading  below  grade  level  and  are  con- 
tinuing to  broaden  this  aspect  of  our  Title  I  Program.  I  might  also  add  here 
tlmt  in  the  year  of  1965  we  had  50  high  school  graduates—We  ended  with  05 
graduates  for  school  year  1971-72.  I  lirinly  believe  the  new  facility  and  stu- 
dent's reading  ability  being  increased  has  meant  much  to  our  holding  iwwer 
and  our  ability  in  reducing  the  high  school  drop-out  rate. 

In  the  area  of  Music,  we  started  from  scratch — We  had  never  been  abie  to 
have  a  Publie  S^chool  Music  Teacher — Band  &  Choral  Director  and  so  in  order 
to  enrich  our  curriculum— we  were  permitted  to  use  .some  Title  I  funds  to  get 
these  prngrani.s  started.  Tonight  at  the  new.  Wolfe  County  High  School  Audito- 
rium a  liJie  arts  concert  is  .scheduled  which  will  consit  of  the  elementary 
chorus,  elementary  band,  senior  high  choir,,  senior  high  band ;  an  Art  Exhibit 
which  will  be  displaying  the  elementary  and  secondai^  students  Artf  3;  Crafts 
and  this  is  not  nearly  the  whole  story — our  band  was  invfted  to  march  in  one 
of  the  Blue  Grass  counties  recently  and  how  proud  our  students  and  county 
re.si(lents  were  when  our  students  brought  lioine  the  first  place  trophy.  It  was 
their  first  but  liopefully  not  the  last— perhaps  these  things  sound  xmimportant 
to  you  for  we  realize  that  many  schools  take  these  activities  for  granted  but 
tlie.se  are  areas  that  are  vitally  important  to  any  school  curriculum  and  Wolfe 
County  is  one  of  those  unfortunate  school  districts  tlmt  cannot  have  special 
reading,  music,  art,  etc.,  without  special  funding.  Further  let  me  say  that 
many  improvements  have  been  made  which  cannot  be  measured  by  straight 
percentages*  from  the  use  of  Title  I  funding.  That  of  change  in  attitude  toward 
school  and  community  life ;  better  self  image  and  a  more  positive  outlook  for 
the  individuals  future. 

The  current  year  funding  of  Title  I  has  indeed  met.  many  needs,  however,  I 
must  truthfully  say  it  is  definitely  inadequate  to  meet  the  most  pressing  and 
urgent  needs  in  cur  schools. 

Title  I  has  proved  to  .be  an  effective '  means  of  reaching  our  disadvantaged 
youtb.  I  believe  it  is  not  merely  the  responsibility  of  our  government  but 
should  br  considered  a  privilege  of  our  government  to  see  that  every  child  has 
the  opportunity  to  develop  his  potential  to  the  fullest  advantage. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  you  to  recommend  and  work  diligently  to  further 
provide  full  funding  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  this  opportunity. 


Statement  of  Wood  R.  Keesee,  Vice  Chairman,  Pike  County  Board  of 
Education^  Pikevxlle,  Ky. 

The  satisfaction  of  serving  tho  public  as  a  board  of  education  member  is 
equaled  only  by  the  urgently  that  exists  in  our  educational  system,  today. 

Public  Education  is  perhaps  the  chief  instrument  which  a  society  ?«»eks  to 
perpetuate  and  extend  its  goals  and  objectives.  .  ° 
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The  services  tbat  should  be  rendered  to  our  public  and  tlie  services  that 
they  should  expect  cannot  be  realized  without  the  support  of  the  programs  and 
resources  of  the  E SEA  title  programs,  with  special  emphasis  on  Title  I. 

I  shudder  to  think  of  the  condition  of  our  schools,  and  more  importantly, 
our  children,  without  the  services  that  they  have  received  from  Title  I  and 
other  related  pro^anis. 

We  tliat  are  in  education,  whether  it  be  in  a  major  or  minor  role,  need  to 
establish  goals.  The  goals  tJiat  have  been  put  forth  by  the  ConirresK  and  educa- 
tional leadors  on  the  National  level  need  not  to  be  shortened,  hut  tlu?y  need  to 
he  exijanded  if  we  are  to  realize  the  ultimate  satisfaction  of  each  individual. 

I  conld  cite  for  ,vou  an  endless  list  of  perils  ard  needs  that  we  faced  with  in 
education.  I.  need  not.  Xou  read  about  them  every  day,  and  you  can  see  iind 
experience  them  in  our  own  lives. 

Our  society  looks  to  education  as  its  special  elixir  and  remedy.  We  in  educa- 
tion look  to  the  government  to  help  us.  We  have  made  failures  in  eCucntion, 
hut  tliere  is,  however,  much  to  be  hopeful  about  in  what  we  have  achieved, 
Ther  is  much  more  to  be  concerned  about. 

We  cannot  meet  the  needs  of  our  public  without  the  aid  that  we  have  now 
become  accustomed  to. 

I  view  as  the  single  most  Important  phase  of  education  the  development  of 
our  human  resources  and  perhaps  the  best  means  of  insuring  tlie  survival  and 
growth  of  this  great      ntry  of  ours. 


Statemknt  of  John  Buock,  Supkuintendent,  Montgomkjiy  County 
SCHOOLS,  Mt.  Sterling,  Ky. 

I  am  John  Brock,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Montgomery  County,  Mt. 
Sterling,  Kentucky  where  the  Majestic  Mountains  meet  tlie  Rolling  Bluograss. 
I  am  a  native  Kentuekian  bom  and  reared  in  the  Southeastern  portion  of  this 
state  near  Pineville  in  the  County  of  Bell.  I  have^^.en.  associated  with  five  dif- 
ferent school  systems  throughout  the  Eastern  portion  of  this  great  state.  These 
being  in  the  countries  of  Bell,  Harlan,  Madison,  and  presently  Montgomery. 

My  puri:ose  in  appearing  here  today  is  to  represent  the  young  people  of  Mont- 
gomery Co-jnty  and  others  throughout  our  commonwealth  who  have — due  to  no 
fault  of  theii  vWn — been  denied  an  equal  ^educational  opportunity.  It  is  appar- 
ent to  even  the  most  skeptical  that  young  people^  across  our  state  and  nation 
are  afforded  opportunities  based  upon  their  parents  ability  to  pay  or  by  living 
in  an  affluent  school  district  which  has  the  ability  to  financially  support  pro- 
grama  to  offset  their  disadvantages.  With  all  due  respect  to  tlie  recent  supreme 
court  decision  pertaining  to  he  financings  of  our  sehoc33  it  still  appears  to  be 
morally  unsound  to  expect  a  youngster  from  a  poor  district  with  an  education- 
ally deprived  background  at  liome  to  compete  in  and  out  of  school  with  his 
counterparts  who  have  the  advantages  of  the  almighty  dollar. 

Compensatory  education,  particularly  ESEA  Title  I  has  taken  a  giant  step 
to  help  alleviate  this  educational  deprivation  from  which  so  many  Kentucky 
youngsters  have  been  suffering. 

In  Montogmery  County  Title  I  funds  have  be^^n  used  to  initiate  and  some- 
times carry  out  the  following  programs:  health  ^^ervices,  guidance  services, 
remedial  reading  services,  pre-vocational  services,  special  education  services 
and  many  other.  We  have  also  used  Title  I  funds,  local  funds,  OEO  funds,  and 
tuition  from  able,  parents  to  offer  pre-school  experiences  to  all  five  year  old 
youngsters  in  Montgomery  County. 

I  have  with  me  today  several  staff  members  who  will  share  with  you  if  you 
desire  detail  programs  with  statistical  information  to  show  some  of  the  ^^^nG- 
fits  educatiorially  deprived  younster  in  Montgomery  County  have  receive;:;:  i.;oni 
Title  I. 

The  first  person  is  Bonald  Patrick,  Federal  Program  Director  iu  Montgom- 
ery County,  who  will  give  a  brief  resume  of  conditions  as  they  existed  before 
Title  I  and  after  Title  I  funt^^  became  available.  Hr>  will  in  turn  introduce 
f  ther  staff  members.  We  will  be  glad  to  entertain  questions  at  your  pleasure. 

;;a  closing  my  remarks  may  I  take  this  opportunity  to  irivite  you  and  other 
members  of  your  staff  to  visit  our  schools  in  Montgomery  County. 
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OOMUENTS :  UB.  DOKALO  PATRICK,  FEDERAL  PROGRiJ  i«  DIRECTOR 

Mr.  Perkins,  we  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  discuss  with  your  committee 
the  achievements,  the  merits,  and  outcomes  of  Title  I.E.S.E.A. 

I  might  note  that  I  was  in  the  Montgomery  County  School  system  for  seven 
y<^ars  before  Title  I  and  seven  years  since  Title  I  began.  You  might  say  I  saw 
the  seven  lean  years  and  the  seven  fat  ones. 

I  saw  during  the  seven  lean  years,  schools  with  virtually  no  capacity  to 
meet  the  disadvantages  that  the  improverished  child  or  the  otherwise  handi- 
capped child  brought  to  school  with  him. 

When  I  entered  the  Montgomery  County  School  system  in  1959,  I  found  no 
special  services  to  assist  the  children  who  lacked  the  basic  life  experiences  to 
profit  from  education  or  who  brought  with  them  mental  or  physical  handicaps. 
There  were  no  health  services,  no  counseling  services,  no  special  reading  pro- 
grams even  though  this  problem  was  acute  no  special  classes  for  EMR,  TMR, 
or  speech  handicapped,  and  no  summer  programs  or  pre-school  programs. 
Recreation  and  food  services  were  very  jpoor.  Children  without  adequate  cloth- 
ing and  shoes  or  who  needed  medical  services  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  P.T.A. 
or  some  civic  group. 

Libraries  were  dismal  places  with  few  books  and  really  not  open  to  student 
use  except  on  one-day-a-week  basis.  There  were  no  kindergartens  or  any  kind 
of  special  classes  geared  up  to  meet  childrens*  individual  paces  and  to  alleviate 
failure.  Teachers  in  overcrowded  classes  had  not  heard  of  teacher  aides. 

In  essence,  school  was  essentially  a  class  of  30  to  35  with  one  teacher,  few 
books  and  a  high  failure  rate,  especially  for  the  poor,  the  handicapped,  or  the 
disadvantaged. 

More  than  40%  of  our  nearly  3000  students  arc  deprived-  by  Title  I  stand- 
ards. Our  compensatory  progr  lis  are  geared  mainly  to  meet  their  needs.  With 
your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  ask  different  members  of  oui 
staff  to  briefiy  describe  some  of  the  projects  we  have  in  operation  and  to  give 
you  some  of  the  outcomes  of  these  projects.  These  people  and  their  topics  are 
as  follows :  ' 

Mr.  Donaldson :  Special  Classes  &  Summer  Programs.  Lana  Richardson :  Spe- 
cial Education,  Harold  Wilson:  Reading  Improvement  Programs,  John 
Crockett:  Counseling  &  Health  Services.  Dave  Gover:  Prevocational  High 
School  Programs  for  the  Disadvantaged  &  Handicapped. 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  mention  some  other  "people  centered"  programs 
that  have  spun  off  our  Title  I  services  in  the  form  of  cooperatives. 

For  example,  two  years  ago  we  started  our  kindergarten  program  for  all  5- 
year  olds.  We.  were  able  to  do  this  by  combining  Head  Start,  Title  I,  private 
tuition  and  Board  funds  and  as  far  as  we  know  in  doing  this,  we  became  the 
first  rural  school  system  in  the  State  to  offer  a  full  kindergarten  program. 

Secondly,  we  are  cooperating  with  Morehead  State  University  and  the  Divi- 
sion of  Adult  Education  in  Franktet  to  operate  a  full-fiedged  Community 
Education  program  in  Montgomery  Cmnty  that  offers  numerous  services  for 
child j^en  and  their  families.  (See  enclosed  broc^»UTe) 

We  arv^  also  cooperating  with  Dr.  Eyster  here  at  M<-rehead  to  operate  a 
Right  to  .flead  program  in  the  county  for  Illiterate  adults  and  at  the  same  time 
carrying  o  it  l  ooks  and  toys  to  "deprived  preschool  children  In  these  homes. 

1  coulu  go  on  and  on  naming  "people  centered"  programs  and  efforts  that  we 
are  operating,  but  my  point  Is  that  many  of  these  are  "spin  offs"  or  more  spe- 
cifically, programs  Infiuen^.ed  by  Title  I. 

In  closing,  I  say  without  hesitation  that  the  drastic  curtailing  or  cuttiiig  off 
of  Title  I  funds  would  all  but  competely  destroy  our  school  programs  and 
would  certainly  put  the  lean  years  back  upon  us» 

COMMSNTS  :  JOnM  L.  CROCKETT 

Counseling  services  for  disadvantaged  students  in  Montj^omery  County  are 
provided  by  two  counselors  ^?ri*kirKg  in  the  elementary  sci'ibcl  and  one 
employed  in  the  high  school.  -  ' 

Each  counselor  attempts  to  establish  a  compatible  working  relationship  with 
the  individual  student  and  with  the  home  to  assure  a  more  adequ^ite  school 
adjustment.  In  addition  to  consultive  ,^nd  co-brdinative  services^  counselor 
activities  also  include  IndivAdual  and  group  counseling  in  the  areas  of  career 
p'«T)loration,  scholastic  achievement,  soclo-personal  concerns.  - 
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As  part  of  his  regular  duties  the  counselor  also  provides  appropriate  assess- " 
ments  of  the  students  achievement  levels  as  a  means  of  assuring  adequate 
placement.  Referral  agencies  are  utilized  when  this  need  is  indicated.  One  of 
the  chief  responsibilities  of  the  counselor  is  to  focus  community  services  on 
the  disadvantaged  children  and  families. 

A  pupil  self-appraisal  form  was  administered  last  year  to  grades  4-8  to 
obtain  a  measure  of  pupil  growth  in  altitude  toward  school  and  self-concept 
development.  The  survey  showed  a  positiTe  Indication  on  nearly  every  question 
that  large  numbers  of  students  were  becoming  better  adjusted  to  school  and 
had  improved  self-images.  Thirty-one  percent  of  the  students  had  gained 
during  the  school  year  a  rositive  self-image. 

The  counselors  tiled  to  build  goodwill  and  satisfying  relationships  between 
the  home  and  the  i:»chool  so  that  parents  would  encourage  their  children's  stay- 
ing in  school  and  would  positively  affect  their  academic  performance.  Ninety- 
eight  percent  of  the  549  disadvantaged  students  surveyed  at  Camargo  said  that 
their  father  and  motlier  "want  them  to  do  well  in  school." 

Extensive  guidance  programs  as  now  provided  in  grades  K  thru  twelve  with 
Title  I  funds  and  coupled  with  other  positive  projects  appear  to  be  getting  the 
following  outcomes  in  marked  degree. 

1.  The  children  who  get  services  are  showing  significant  improvements  in 
self-image. 

2.  These  children  in  tremendous  number  are  becoming  better  adjusted  to 
school  life* 

3.  Disadvantaged  children  with  proper  attention.  Improved  self-images, 
better  clothing,  and  health  are  gaining  satisfying  peer  group  acceptance. 

4.  Teachers  and  students  are  placing  increased  confidence  in  the  counselors 
and  show  evidence  of  this  by  constant  and  numerous  referrals. 

5.  Parents  are  working  more  closely  with  the  schools  through  the  counselors 
to  help  children. 

0.  Significant  increases  in  contacts  and  referrals  to  public  agencies  are  being 
made  by  counselors  for  the  health  and  well  being  of  disadvantaged  children. 

Health  Services 

Health  services  are  provided  for  all  disadvantaged  children  in  our  shcool 
system.  Here  are  examples  of  some  of  the  health  services  provided  last  year  as 
summarized  from  the  school  nurse  monthly  reports. 

Home  visits  by  nurses  -   102- 

Office  visits  by  students    _  2,  393 

First  aid   -     30U 

Conferences:  Classroom  teacher-nurse.-:  .   136 


Dental  trailer  from  State  Departmc*tt 

We  used  a  small  amount  of  Title  I  funds  to  encourage  severf^.I  other  civic 
and  public  agencies  to  cobperp- « .ely  sponosr  a  dental  trailer  pn  ram  for  dis- 
advantaged children  in  Mont^v  f^:;  County,  We  were  able  to  cc  r^.t  problems 
for  about  250  children  at  no  cov  ,  ti^  '.^-fj'm.  For  a  Title  I  Investment  of  $150,  we 
gained  $1600  wor;'h  of  services  f  oor  children.  This  activity  directly  cor- 
rected dental  problams  which  in  v '  r;k  unc'oubtedly  made  most  of  these  children 
more  effective  students. 

In  addition  to  the  above  activities  the  nurses  spend  at  least  one-fourth  of 
their  time  in  health  education  activities  such  as:  personal  and  feminlae 
hygien;>  drugs,  venereal  disease  a«.d  safety. 


The  non-graded  program  in  Montgomery  Cotmty  has  concerned  itself  with 
students  who  have  not  done, well  in  the  first  grade  by  bringing :tht!^nr;  to  school 
during  th^  summer,  followeSa  by  a  non-graded  regular  school  year  program 
which  concerns  itself:  with  having  students  self -paced  rather  *lian  group-paced. 
Participants  in  the  program  have  generally  shown  clear  evidence  of  growth. 
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Number  given  vision  test  . 

Referral  to  special  for  vision  and  hearings. . 
Clothing  and  shoes  issued—;  


COMMENTS  :  EVEBBTT  DONALDSON 
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Behind  this  depnrtnre  from  the  traditional  classroom  role  wus  a  philosophi- 
cal cliange  rein  ting  to  failnre  nnU  promotion.  It  was  noted  that  from  25  to 
35%  of  the  students  in  the  first  grade  were  being  retained.  The  stsifl;  saw  the 
dnnmg<ji  of  the  fiiiliire  complex  as  students  experienced  failure  at  such  an  early 
a?€.  Jinny  of  the.<;e  students  were  either  too  immature  to  succeed  iu  sehool,  or 
^  ore  from  deprived  backgroundSt  and  most  genernlly  the  child  ^Yas  hampered 
}  .t  a  eonibinntion  of  both.  An  ui^ent  need  was  felt  for  an  alternative  to  fail- 
ure. 

The  plan  adopted  begins  with  bringing  the  under  achieving  first  grndorK 
hack  to  school  during  the  sunnner  and  putting  them  in  progrannned  reading 
and  math  with  the  intention  of  moving  them  into  the  second  grade  in  the  fall. 
The  pupil-teacher  ration  was  lower  than  during  the  regular  year,  and  the 
assistance  of  an  aid  and  volunteer  parents  was  added. 

At  the  end  of  the  1972  summer  term,  it  was  found  that : 

1.  Children  had  a  mean  gain  of  more  than  two  months  hi  reading  and  nmtli 
on  .standardiml  tests. 

2/ More  than  00%  of  the  students  verbally  indicated  a  much  improved  atti- 
tude toward  teachers  and  school  in  general. 

S.  More  than  08%  of  tlie  60  children  were  promoted  to  the  second  grade,  and 
appear  to  be  making  satisfactory  progress. 

During  the  regular  year  students  who  did  not' perform  well  in  the  regular 
classroom  could  be  put  on  a  non-graded  track  with  a  reduced  pupil-teacter 
ratio  where  they  could  use  high  interest-low  level  programmed  materials  which 
they  could  not  have  imd  in  foundation  funded  programs. 

Departure  from  the  1  teacher-30  or  more  studeat-one  classroom  arrangement 
to  a  teacher,  with  an  aid  to  assist,  and  somethnes  parent  volunteers,  and  mate- 
rials which  would  help  the  student  to  be  self -paced  rather  than  groun-paced 
caused  students  to  be  hapt/ier  and  less  frustrated. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  involve  parents  so  they  could  become  aware  of 
their  children's  problems.  After  a  year  in  tlie  program  28  of  29  parents 
resi)onding  stated  tliat  their  child  was  better  adjusted  in  school,  brought  move 
library  books  home,  read  more,  and  generally  felt  that  their  child's  chances  of 
succeeding  had  been  greatly  enhanced.  On  the  Test  of  Basic  Experiences  the 
students  showed  a  rise  in  percentile  rank  for  the  iM\'  to  the  19tli  percentile.  By 
providing  both  teachers  and  students  with  an  al  :ernative  to  failure,  it  is 
strongly  believed  that  >.he  students'  self-image  was,  ind  is  being  preserved  and 
encouraged,  and  that  reasonable  success  in  school  is  assured. 

COMMENTS  :  LANA  RICHARDSON 

111  1967  the  first  educational  programs  for  the  xnentally  handicapped  child 
wi»re  established  in  Montgomery  County  with  the  use  of  Title  I  funds.  The 
program  originated  with  one  unit  for  EMR  students  in  each  of  the  two  ele- 
mentary schools  with  teachers  under  professional  commitment  to  become  certi- 
fied in  the  area  of  special  education.  Title  I  funds  made  it  possible  for  these 
teachers  to  receive  the  training  necessary  to  become  certified  accorairjg  to  state 
standards  for  teaching  the  mentally  retarded. 

Montgomery  County  now  has  three  classroom  units  for  the  mildly  retarded 
operating  in  each  of  its  elementary  schools  and  an  additional  unit  in  the  high 
school  which  serves,  those  students  previously  in  EMB  classes  wlio  are  ready 
for  pre-.'ocational  experiences.  In  additicj  to  the  expansion  of  EMR  services,  a 
modern,  air-conditioned  facility  for  the  trainable  retarded  youngsters  was  con- 
'  structed  at  one  of  the  elementary  schools  to  serve  those  children  w^ho  had  pre- 
viously not  been  enrolled  in  school  because  of  the  severity  of  their  handicaps. 
This  unit  serves  the  Montgomery  County  community  as  well  as  several  adjoin- 
ing counties. 

In  order  to  assure  adequate  functioning  of  these  children  in  special  pro- 
grams. Title  I  funds  have  been  used  to  renovate  classrooms,  provide  medical 
and  psychological  services,  and  supply  clothing  and  shoes  lor  those  who  are 
economically  deprived. 

Services  for  the  mentally  handicapped  in  these  programs  have  attended 
themselves  to  providing  equalizing  cultural  experiences  and  special  instnic- 
'  tional  materials  designed  to  meet  the  unique  academic  needs  of  the  students, 
/leduced  studen t- teacher  ra,yo  and  addition  of  a  para-professional  for  each 
cl^.r-^jroom  unit  has  produced  an  optimal  learning  situation  of  the  educatiimally 
^ieprived  child.  V 
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Special  education  services  have  been  expanded  to  include  two  speech  thera- 
pists who  are  responsible  for  identifying  speech  and  hearing  disorders  and  for 
instituting  treatment  plans  or  making  referrals  for  remediatiou  of  these 
defects.  In  the  current  school  year  all  elementary  children  were  sere>ned  for 
possible  speech  disorders  and  two  hundred  are  now  receiving  theraLV  as  a 


Each  of  the  13  Title  I  aides  employed  in  the  system  have  received  training 
for  working  with  disadvantaged  students  either  in  the  area  of  health  services 
or  111  classroom  instruction. 

In  total  pcope,  we  now  have  10  si)ecial  education  units  in  operation  in  the 
county,  each  with  fully  certified  persoiinei. 

■It  is  dilficult  to  assess  many  of  the  signlHcant  effects  of  special  nrogranis  for 
children  who  are  experiencing  social  and  academic  failure.  The  outcomes' for 
children  in  Montgomery  County  have  been  overwhelmingly  positive  in  terms  of 
unproved  self-concept,  increased  skill  in  academic  areas,  ability  to  luake  a  sat- 
isfactory adjustment  to  shcool,  and  in  general  the  development  of  social  skills 
wJiich  have  inad^  it  possible  for  them  to  relate  more  eltectivelv  to  their  envi- 
ronment. 


With  our  first  Title  I  fund  in  lOCC,  we  identified  reading  abilitv  as  our 
major  problem  in  Montgonierv  County  education.  We  found  nearly  half  of  our 
students  reading  below  the  national  norms. 

We  immediately  set  up  three  reading  laboratories  (one  at  each  schooli  and 
equipi>ed  these  with  the  best  materials  and  equipment  on  the  market  at  that 
time. 

We  paid  stipends  to  the  teachers  in  charge  of  the  labs^  to  get  at  least  mas- 
ters degrees  in  reading,  trained  their  aides  and  enlisted  the  help  of  volunteers 
to  give  each  child  as  much  individual  attention  as  possible. 

We  continued  in  <^ach  of  the  summers  since  to  offer  remedial  reading 
services  to  at  least  the  most  acute  reading  cases  among  our  children  in  grades 
K-12.  Reading  improvement  has  been  substantial. 

I  offer  you  the  following' standardized  test  data  from  the  post  years  Title  I 
evaluation  as  evidence  of  some  of  the  studies  we  are  making  in  this  area. 

A.  35  kindergarten  children  at  Mapleton  Elementary  School  moved  from  a 
language  mean  score  on  the  Test  Of  Basic  Experiences  from  50  to  75  percentile 
and  at  Camargo  fifty-one  children  moved  from  the  27th  to  the  \^9th  percentile. 

B.  During  the  past  school  year  the  68  students  enrolled  in  remedial  reading 
at  Mapleton  showed  an  average  gain  of  12.3  months  in  comprehension  and 
vocabulary  in  the  Stanford  Achievement  Tests. 

B.  Sixty  high  school  participants  last  year  gained  12  months  in  vocabulary 
and  over  5  months  in  reading  comprehension  according  to  pre  and  post  Iowa 
Test  of  Basic  Skills. 

In  summary  the  dut.gaosis  and  prescription  type  teaching  for  remedial  read- 
ing is  making  a  tremeuJi-ts  impact  on  the  total  number  of  children  'earning  to 
adequately  read  and  we  attribute  this  mainly  to  Title  I. 


Title  I  has  had  a  tremer.dous  impact  on  the  educational  opportunities  that 
are  available  for  all  our  students,  especially  students  wno  come  from  the  lower 
socio-economic  levels  of  our  community.  I  am  speaking  of  the  students  who  are 
classified  as  disadvantaged  or  the  handicapped. 

Through  the  Title  I  funded  guidance  counselor  services  are  provided  to  the 
students  named  above  in  the  following  areas :  personal  guidance,  testing, 
family  guidance,  academic  counseling,  employment  placing,  group  counseling, 
scheduling  and  many  otlier  humanistic  and  developmental  services.  A  career 
education  project  partially  funded  b:  .  Title  I  provides  one  teacher  to  work 
with  approximately  30  students  who  are  highly  potential  drop-outs  in  helpipi^ 
these  young  people  to  understand  their  place  in  society  and  the  world  of  work,' 
They  are  taught  grooming,  how  to  make  application  for  jobs,  how  to  be  inter- 
viewed for  empj-,,'ment,  how  to  hold  a  job,  how  to  get  along  with  peoiile  and 
other  pertinent  .  ays  of  successful  living.  These  students  also  work  day 
which  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  small  amount  of  money  to  purchase 
books  and  other  supplies  for  school. 

Through  the  use  of  Title"!  funds  the  multi-discipline  approach  to  leariug 
.^«^s  utilized  in  meeting  the  needs  of  t);e  slow  learners.  In  .  this  program  Title  1 
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teachers  and  aides  are  utilized  in  lielping  to  meet  the  needs,  interests,  abilities 
and  experiences  of  approximately  forty-five  10th  grade  students  and  65  fresh- 
man students. 

Through  this  approach  the  students  receive  individualized  attention  and  new 
techniques  in  clasj^Toom  instruction  to  cause  each  student  to  realize  the  need 
for  education  and  to  work  up  to  his  ability. 

Title  I  funds  is  tiie  major  key  that  helps  the  staff  at  our  school  meet  the 
needs  of  the  students  on  all  educational  levels* 


JiSTiLL  County  Boakd  op  Edtjoation, 

Irmne,  Ky.,  March  $6,  197S, 

Hon.  Carl  O.  Perkins, 
House  of  Repre8cn''ative8, 
Committee  on  B^uiyaiion  and  Labor ^ 
Washington,  D,0, 

Sm:  I  would  like  to  submit  the  following  Information  concerning  the  finan- 
cial situation  of  the  Estill  County  School  System  and  in  support  of  testimony 
you  received  in  the  sub-committee  hearing  Friday,  March  23,  1973  while  in 
Morehead. 

We  have  approximately  3100  students  enrolled  in  the  Estill  County  School 
System  with  a  Title  I  budget  last  year  totaling  $257,000.00.  We  have  employed 
29  certified  people  to  teach  reading  and  supportive  activities  under  Title  I. 
Practically  all  of  this  budget  goes  into  salaries  for  them. 

Under  the  Continuing  Kesolutlon,  we  expected  to  receive  the  same  amount 
this  year  ($257,000.00)  as  we  received  last  year;  however,  State  Title  I 
authorities  tell  us  now,  we  wlU  receive  only  about  $220,000.00.  This  is  an  effiec- 
tive  cut  of  $37,000.00  in  Title  I  funds  during  a  period  when  Inflation  has  been 
takhig  It's  toll. 

With'  this  reduction  in  funds,  we  will  be  $80,000.00  short  this  year  (7^73) 
in  meeting  salary  requirements  alone  under  Title  I.  The  deficit  will  have  to  he 
made  up  from  General  Fund  monies.  But  then  the  President  cut  P.L.  874 
funds  and  eliminated  (B)  pupils  which  means  Bstlil  County  will  lose  approxi- 
mately $41,000.00  from  the  100%  funding  category.  We  had;  however,  budg- 
eted only  $30,000.00  or  approximately  70%.  With  the  President's  cut,  we  will 
be  $29,000.00  short  of  this  figure. 

With  a  $29,000.00  shortage  in  P.L  874  monies,  aiid  the  loss  of  $37,000.00  in 
Title  I  funds,  our  district  will  end  this  fiscal  year  June  30,  1973  with  a  large 
deficit.  Had  we  known  this  information  last  summer,  we  would  h&ve  made 
budget  corrections  to  compensate  for  it  ev^tjn  though  It  wouii!  iiave  meant  cut- 
ting our  educatioaal  program  to  the  bor»e. 

We  feel  that  if  Washington  is  going      make  changes      budget  amounts  to 
'  local  school  districts,  they  should  be  /joade  during  the  year  preceeding  the  .  ^ 
actual  cut  so  that  prefer  planning  could  made. 

Congressman  PerJilns,  we  are  a  pauper  county  striving  very  hard  to  offer  a 
.  meager  program  to  our  students,  and  now  it  looks  as  if  we  are  going  to  have 
to  rut  even  further.  Any  help  you  can  give  us  in  the  restoration  of  these  funds 
for  this  year,  even  at  this  late  date  will  be  more  thaa  apr?7^eciated. 

If  these  funds  are  not  restored,  and  new  monies  add^  ;'  to  them  to  compensate 
for  'iufiation,  we  will  have  to  let  a  minimum  of  16  ar^?  perhax)S  as  many  as  20 
teaehers  go  at  the  end  of  this  school  year.  The  boys  ftiid  girls  of  Estill  County 
will  suffer.  % 

I  want  to  commend  you  and  your  entire  sub-committee  for  the  attitudes  toward 
Federal  Aid  eatpressed  last  Friday,  and  I  sincerely  hope  your  influence  can  i-^re- 
vail  in  Washington,  We  want  present  Cat^ory  Aid  continued,  and  if  Revenae 
Sharinjs:  for  education  is  to  become  a  fact,  then  let  it  be  Sharlc^*  of  the  Keveiiue 
above  that  amount  of  Category  Aid  that  has  become  a  part  of  regular  school 
funding. 

Yours  very  truly 

BOTORD  T.  H0ET0N» 

^{uperiniendent 
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